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Nietzsche and the Postmodern Problematic 


He who sees me, knows me, 
And he who knows me, names me 
The homeless man... 


No one may dare 

Question me where, 

My home is. 

I am simply not confined 
To space and fleeting time... 


from the young Nietzsche's poem, "Without a Home.” 


Those who take on the challenge of approaching Nietzsche with a democratic 
political purpose in mind generally celebrate aspects of his iconoclasm while 
redirecting its force to other purposes. They base the choice of Nietzsche as a 
companion, in need of explanation given his own political predilections, on the 
importance and severity of his philosophic deeds. Despite distaste for his ruthlessly 
aristocratic politics, they acknowledge Nietzsche to constitute a radical break in the 
history of thought, and thus also to open new vistas in the realm of society and 
politics. The results obtained so far in this area of political philosophy are strikingly 
limited, something I believe can be attributed to a commonly held premise regarding 
the nature of Nietzsche’s achievement. He is generally thought of as the destroyer of 
metaphysics, and concomitantly the underminer of any ethics which rests on 
metaphysical foundations. Following the thought of Martin Heidegger, I shall argue 
that this position obscures as much as it reveals about Nietzsche and situates one 
within what might be called the postmodern political dilemma. 

Nietzsche, the severest critic of Western culture, would attempt to rejuvenate the 
West’s most cherished value: freedom. Indeed, modern concepts of freedom pale in 
comparison to the profundity and intensity of the freedom Nietzsche extolls. In 
Nietzsche’s Heraclitean world, life becomes an exercise in creativity, "an experiment 

and not a ‘contract."! The political task taken on by many of his postmodern 
readers is to demonstrate the liberating effects of this creative freedom gained at the 
expense of metaphysical foundations. Applauding Nietzsche for this deed, however, 
tends to leave one rather disadvantaged in the effort to establish new or renewed 
political sensibilities. | Nietzsche’s brand of freedom appears rather too powerful an 
elixir to be left unregulated within the polity. The difficulty is twofold. First, 
Nietzschean freedom may be debilitating. It comes at the expense of teleological 
justifications and moral applause. Precisely for this reason it remains a _ heroic 
achievement. Those without the heroic capacities and the accompanying tragic 
disposition needed to celebrate an ultimately meaningless life will discover that 
Nietzschean freedom reduces one to a state of jaded skepticism, cultural despair and 
political apathy. Indeed, defenders of Nietzsche who find postmodernism to foster just 
these traits have for this reason sought to deny his paternity of it.2 Too suspicious of 
involvement and action, postmodernists reduce their engagement to _ literary 
diversions, a fiddling with tropes while Rome burns. Second, Nietzschean freedom 
may have quite the opposite effect, leading not to inaction but to action without 
boundaries in a world where everything seems permitted. If politics remains 
fundamentally the exercise of freedom and responsibility in tandem, however, a 
freedom gained at the expense of responsibility seems a freedom ill-suited to political 
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life. Yet this is the raw, unrestricted freedom Nietzsche apparently delivers to us at 
the grave site of metaphysics. Consequently, commentators on Nietzsche have been 
stymied by the challenge of describing how his writings may be viewed as the 
epitaph of metaphysics but not of accountable political action. 

If freedom is to serve as more than an anaesthetic or intoxicant, that is to say, if 
it is to enter the political realm, then freedom must somehow be made compatible 
with, perhaps even foster, responsible judgment and action. But in Nietzsche’s world 
of constant flux and absolute liberty, where are we to find the criteria for 
evaluation? Certain postmodern Nietzscheans, like Michel Foucault, appear to 
propose aesthetic criteria to regulate freedom. For modernists this is an unsatisfying 
gesture, impractical at best and outright dangerous at worst. The kind of judgment 
elicited by art, like judgments of taste, is thought to be without the normative and 
compulsive force required to stabilize political life.3 The task of refitting Nietzsche 
with a responsible political (and all-too-human) face -- a non-ethical substitute for 
ethics -- modernist critics argue, has met with little success.4 Either the promotion 
of Nietzschean freedom leaves us at a loss as to how a responsible politics might be 
fostered, or the extent of the adulteration to Nietzsche's philosophical thought 
undergone in his political domestication leaves us at a loss as to why Nietzsche 
constitutes a useful starting point for our inquiry in the first place. 

I shall argue that the problem is not with the imaginative political uses to which 
Nietzsche is put but with the traditional premise upon which these efforts rest. My 
claim is that only once we see how and to what extent Nietzsche remained entangled 
in metaphysics may his lesson be put to a promising political use. I am suggesting 
that we refocus on Nietzsche with a lens provided by Martin Heidegger. It is a lens, 
no doubt, that magnifies certain facets of Nietzsche's thought and obscures others. I 
propose its use, therefore, for a specific purpose. The elusive goal, as Heidegger 


recommends, is to “see beyond everything that is fatally contemporary in 


Nietzsche.") Nietzsche's genius is evidenced in his capacity to expose the decadence 
of the modern world by exhibiting its germs within himself. My effort largely 
ignores Nietzsche's inspiring struggle with this infection in order to focus on how 
and why he proved unable to control its spread. To do more than gesture at what a 
postmodern politics may become we must first unlearn the lesson of Nietzsche’s 
apparent destruction of metaphysics and subsequently reach beyond the 
homelessness of his position.§ 


Nietzsche’s Radical Individualism and the History of Metaphysics 
Nietzsche maintains that one cannot evaluate life as a whole because an 
Objective perspective is wanting: “Judgements, value judgements concerning life, 
for or against, can in the last resort never be true: they possess value only as 
symptoms.... One must reach out and try to grasp this astonishing finesse, that the 
value of life cannot be estimated. Not by a living man, because he is party to the 
dispute, indeed its object, and not the judge of it; not by a dead one, for another 
reason.”/ This observation, however, does not lead Nietzsche to adopt a Stoic 
indifference to life. He wants to affirm life as a whole, including all its pain. The 


challenge is not to bear suffering with resignation, but heroically to seek it out.8 To 
be heroic, and tragically heroic, is constantly to strive to taste the fullness of life, 
including its terrible mysteries, and willingly to risk all in the adventure. There is 
no moral redemption in a Heraclitean world, but the tragic hero can nonetheless 
achieve greatness through his deeds, the greatest deed being the sublimation of 
suffering into life-affirmation. "What makes one heroic,” Nietzsche insists, is “going 
out to meet at the same time one's highest suffering and one's highest hope.”? 
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The highest suffering is spiritual. We suffer most from our inability to provide 
our pain with meaning. Morality addresses this problem, providing an alleviating 
sense of guilt; for punishment is easier to bear than senseless pain. With the modem 
disintegration of morality Nietzsche foresees that a world of suffering without 
meaning might become unbearable: “Nihilism appears at that point, not that the 
displeasure at existence has become greater than before but because one has come to 
mistrust any ‘meaning’ in suffering, indeed in existence. One interpretation has 
collapsed; but because it was considered the interpretation it now seems as if there 
were no meaning at all in existence, as if everything were in vain.”!9 A single 
remedy for this debilitating mistrust exists. One must greet a meaningless and painful 
life not oaly with equanimity but with joy. There is no reason that might justify 
such comportment. Indeed, it is precisely the absence of any rational justification for 
this orientation and demeanor that makes for the heroic, and ultimately tragic 
nature of Nietzsche’s solution. 

Nietzsche’s philosophy of tragic heroism is both inspiring and _ intimidating. 
For the purpose of this discussion we may restrict ourselves to two of its fundamental 
results. First, it produces a radically individualistic philosophy. Nietzsche’s heroic 
ideal befits only a wanderer and a solitary. His is an itineracy of such isolation that it 
allows itself a companion or resting place neither on earth nor in the heavens. 
Nietzsche’s individualism is an extreme homelessness. We need spend little time at 
this point discussing the nomadic character of Nietzsche’s philosophy and existence. 
For in his writing and his life Nietzsche frequently describes, often applauds, and in 
the end tragically celebrates this fate. In any case, its nature will become more 
evident once we investigate the second result of Nietzsche’s heroic philosophy. 
Despite his effort to leap beyond the realm of good and evil, indeed in large part 
because of it, Nietzsche proves incapable of escaping metaphysics. For precisely that 
individualism he hopes will ensure the success of his journey forever envelopes him 
in the subjectivism lying at the root of the Western metaphysical tradition. Nietzsche, 
to be sure, distinguishes himself from all previous metaphysicians by the extremism 
of his nomadic pursuit. His worldly and self-referential individualism, an effective 
reversal of the Platonic ideal as Nietzsche sees it, is thus offered as the evidence of 
his having left the metaphysical tradition behind. But Nietzsche’s extreme position, 
most evident in his doctrine of the will to power, is just that: the furthest point in a 
long line of metaphysical thinking that forever courted and in the end consummated 
a relationship to subjectivism. This brings us to the rub of my thesis, which will be 
expounded through an investigation of Heidegger’s understanding of Nietzsche’s 
role in the history of metaphysics. 

Thought, for Heidegger, in its most profound and most basic instance reduces 
itself to a single question, as simple in its content as it may be manifold in its forms: 
What is the Being of being? (Was ist das Sein des Seienden?) This ontological 
question investigates that which gives that which is its “isness.” The question, which 
has no final answer, pursues the Beingness of being (die Seiendheit des Seienden). 
The thinker is grasping for the wisdom which reveals that the universe, all that is, 
material and otherwise, in its innumerable diverse forms, is fundamentally unified 
in its partaking of “isness,” of Being. In the history of Western thought, Heidegger 
believes, this search for the Being of being first truly begins with Parmenides and 
Heraclitus. To the extent that other words might be ascribed to the Being of being, 
these thinkers indicate it to be an upsurgence, a revealing or presencing, an 
unconcealment. Being is that which allows for the disclosure of beings. For these 
ancient thinkers, Being was truth itself. Truth was Being in its self-revealing. What 
gives unity and wholeness to the universe of beings is that they come to presence. 
Being, therefore, is an emerging into unconceaiment. 
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The original disposition of Parmenides and Heraclitus would, however, soon 
undergo a change. This change marks the beginning of Western metaphysics, and, 
as the terms are often synonymous for Heidegger, the beginning of Western 
philosophy. The focus shifts away from a questioning relationship to truth as 
disclosure and toward an understanding of truth as the revealed ultimate reality of 
beings as a whole. In other words, the focus is no longer upon presencing as such 
but upon that which becomes manifest through presencing, upon being thought of 
as the common feature of a universal set of extant things. Plato’s notion was that 
ideas, conceived of as that which endures amidst change and flux, constitute the 
ultimate reality. The essence of Being here becomes a What. This, Heidegger notes, 
marks the first step taken on what would turn out to be the long path of metaphysics. 
Being now has been given its first “master-name.” It will receive many others in the 
development of Western metaphysics, culminating with Nietzsche’s notion of the will 
to power. In each case the attempt is to give an answer to the question, “What is 
being?” And in each case the answer answers the question with an eye to that which 
is revealed as an ultimate reality, an enduring, unchanging thing. I shall not attempt 
to run down the path of philosophers and philosophic epochs that constitute the 
history of metaphysics; it must be walked at leisure to be of much point at all. 
Instead, I shall leap from the ancient Greeks to the beginning of modernity and then 
to Nietzsche. For Nietzsche’s thought is spawned from, and instinctively returns to, 
the metaphysical tradition that began in Greece and reached its apogee in modern 
times. 

Descartes’ philosophy most clearly marks the beginning of modernity. His 
conception of truth as the certitude of a subject is premised on the _ inherited 
metaphysical understanding that all truth is representational. If a subject’s clear 
and distinct perceptions accurately represent reality, then these perceptions may be 
called true. Reality, for Descartes, is effectively derivative of the mental 
representations of the _ self-conscious human_ subject. Modernity, Heidegger 
maintains, is thus founded upon “two mutually essential determinations,” both 
present within Cartesian philosophy: "first, that man installs and secures himself as 
subiectum, as the nodal point for beings as a whole; and secondly, that the beingness 
of beings as a whole is grasped as the representedness of whatever can be produced 
and explained."!1 Elsewhere Heidegger explains that historically, "the new 
orientation toward consciousness in modern philosophy since Descartes is not a 
radically new beginning over against antiquity, but only its extension and 
transference to the subject."12 Truth, for Plato, is the correspondence of reality to 
the transcendent idea. In turn and after numerous reformulations, truth, in the 
seventeenth century, becomes the correctness of human _ perception, its 
correspondence to an objective reality. But, as Heidegger notes, the understanding of 
truth as objectivity necessitates a corresponding reliance on the notion of 
subjectivity. The modern subject becomes the arbiter of what is to appear as true. 
This is a far cry from Plato’s attempt to place truth beyond the perverting effects of 
our worldly senses in a transcendent realm of forms. But Heidegger’s point is that 
while there may be an uneven and tortuous road between Plato and Descartes and 
Nietzsche, it is one which entails no leaps, only time, to traverse. Descartes’ 
subjective humanism would have been abhorred by Plato, just as Nietzsche’s radical 
perspectivism would have been abhorred by Descartes. Yet each of these thinkers did 
not so much reject as expose and extrude the kernel of his predecessor’s thought. 

Nietzsche, Heidegger maintains, was charmed by the metaphysical notion of 
being owing to his misunderstanding of the Heraclitean and Parmenidean origins of 
Western thought. Nietzsche rejects Parmenides in favor of what he holds to be 
Heraclitus’ opposing view: with everything in flux there can be no such thing as 
Being, stable and unchanging. Being and becoming as opposites must exclude each 
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other. Now if Being and truth are the enduring realities claimed by metaphysics, 
then simple logic forever divides Being from Becoming. If, on the other hand, Being 
and truth are a revealing coming to presence, less a what than a how, then becoming 
is not only compatible with Being, it is its very nature. Heidegger thus maintains the 
need to escape the metaphysical dichotomy of Being versus becoming which still 
traps Nietzsche: “Becoming is a manner of preserving Being, serviceable to Being, 
not the simple opposite of Being as it might easily appear if Being and becoming are 
only distinguished in formal respects and Being is understood as _ objective 
presence.”! 3 

Nietzsche, on the other hand, approaches Heraclitus through Plato. His strong 
identification with the former is largely a by-product of his passionate rejection of 
the latter. Becoming is embraced in opposition to Being because Being, in Plato, 
became firmly attached to idealism and its counterpart, moralism. Plato reduced 
Being to the rigid realm of forms. A further ossification was signalled by Plato’s 
reduction of the good (agathon) to an idea that would come to have strictly moral 
import. With such a bloodless alternative before him Nietzsche gladly embraced 
Heraclitus’ heroic world of change and strife. In so doing he rejects any attachment 
to stagnant ideals and transcendent realms in order to establish a transient, worldly, 
and sensuous life as its own reference. Here we observe Nietzsche’s "reversal of 
Platonism” in which the sensuous world becomes the true world and _ the 
suprasensuous becomes the untrue world. Physics apparently replaces metaphysics. 
Becoming replaces Being. But in turning Plato on his head, Nietzsche, though ousting 
the idea of transcendent truth, exaggerates the subjectivism implicit in the 
metaphysical tradition. Actuated by the will to power, Nietzsche's "higher types," 
overman-like in their demeanor, are as_ isolated and_ self-sufficient subjects 
establishing a private world of truth, and perhaps remaking the world of others in 
its image. 

Heidegger’s assessment of Nietzsche appears straightforward and _ unyielding: 
"We must grasp Nietzsche's philosophy as the metaphysics of subjectivity." 14 Yet 
Nietzsche is a thinker of multiple tendencies and few, if any, enduring positions. 
With Emerson, he believed a foolish consistency to be the hobgoblin of little minds. 
Nietzsche originally proposes the will to power as an experiment in thought, not a 
doctrinaire statement of transcendent truth. And he frequently criticizes facile 
formulations of subjectivism, disparaging the tendency to presume a "doer" simply 
because one observes a "deed." Arguably, dogmatism increasingly overtook thought 
during the last year’s of Nietzsche's productive life. But my point here is not that we 
must accept the metaphysically consolidated Nietzsche as the only Nietzsche, even 
though Heidegger at times indicates this to be his position. Rather, I am suggesting 
that Nietzsche was unable to resist the lure of metaphysics, though his never-ending 
battles with it evidence greater and lesser degrees of attachment. Nietzsche 
illuminates the nature of subjectivism not because he naively endorses it, but 
because in wrestling with it he proves incapable of doing without its support. 

To grasp the significance of this view, however, we must first ask how 
Nietzsche’s philosophy may at one and the same time espouse the metaphysics of 
subjectivity and yet spurn the other side of the modernist coin: a belief in an 
ultimate reality begetting an objective truth. Nietzsche had bit deeply into Cartesian 
doubt. But unlike Descartes, he felt himself too honest to posit an evil demon as a 
culprit or to allow a moral God to save him. "Why does man not see things?” Nietzsche 
asks, not unlike Descartes. But Nietzsche’s answer differs markedly: “[Man] himself 


is in the way: he conceals things."! 5 We remain prisoners within ourselves, and 
serve as Our own wardens. Our truths are nothing but our habituations, intellectual 
or otherwise. !6 Metaphysical exercises aimed at objective truth give evidence only of 
one’s (decadent) yearning for that which may never be attained. “In the final 
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analysis," Zarathustra reminds, "one experiences only oneself."!7 For this reason 
Nietzsche affirms his work to be intensely personal, written with blood. He produced 
a philosophy of radical individualism because he lived a radically individualistic 
philosophy. Nor, we learn, could it be otherwise: "No matter how far a man may 
extend himself with his knowledge, no matter how objectively he may come to view 
himself, in the end it can yield him nothing but his own biography."! 8 

Far from denying the subject as the locus of truth, therefore, Nietzsche 
celebrates it. But truth, no longer a representation of objective reality, becomes the 
subject’s creation of a separate reality by means of its will to power. Thus Nietzsche 
reinvests himself in Cartesian subjectivism with a vengeance. But now there would 
be no deus ex machina to certify the subject’s certitude and vouch for the accuracy 
of its mental representations. Nietzsche believed that the intellectual integrity 
involved in his rejection of transcendent realms and divinities would indisputably 
separate him from his theologically and metaphysically disposed predecessors. 
Nietzsche’s tug-of-war with metaphysical thought is largely carried out along this 
single axis, with Nietzsche confidant that upon crossing the line to ungrounded 
subjectivity he would have defeated the metaphysicians pulling him towards 
Objective standards. What Nietzsche failed to realize was the extent to which a 
metaphysics of subjectivism underlay the entire field of his struggle. With this in 
mind Heidegger indicates the philosophic legacy to which Nietzsche proved a 
reluctant heir: "Metaphysics as metaphysics is nihilism proper. The essence of 
nihilism is historically as metaphysics, and the metaphysics of Plato is no _ less 
nihilistic than that of Nietzsche. In the former, the essence of nihilism is merely 


concealed; in the latter, it comes completely to appearance."! 9 


Homelessness, Technology and Politics at the End of Metaphysics 
Nietzsche, like Heidegger, perceived the nihilism lurking within the 
metaphysical tradition. But Nietzsche’s responds with a direct attack. In place of 
otherworldly hopes that underscore one's deficiencies, Nietzsche celebrates the 
worldly and self-sufficient individuals who "remain true to the earth.” One should 
forego the temptation of the "“"superterrestrial hopes" fostered by metaphysics and 
theology.29 The irony is that Nietzsche’s radical individualism also has the effect of 
leaving one without a sense of place and without grounds to determine what 
remaining “true to the earth” might mean. Nietzsche considered himself and his 
meditations “untimely.” Indeed, to be without place in the present was not simply a 
fate; it was a project: “What does a philosopher demand of himself first and last? To 
overcome his time in himself, to become ‘timeless.’’2! Nietzsche’s philosophy, as the 
subtitle of Beyond Good and Evil indicates, is intended as a “philosophy of the future.” 
His voyage beyond good and evil, and beyond all that could establish for him an abode 


among his contemporaries, is Nietzsche’s celebration of homelessness.22 Only self- 
isolation allows the intellectual and spiritual distance necessary to recognize and 
assess the delusions of those who have taken refuge in the present day and all its 
prejudices: “If one would like to see our European morality for once as it looks from a 
distance, and if one would like to measure it against other moralities, past and future, 
then one has to proceed like a wanderer who wants to know how high the towers in a 
town are: he leaves the town.”23 Leaving town, for Nietzsche, became a lifelong 
endeavor. 

Leaving town prohibits one from having companions, from_ establishing 
foundations upon which to build, and from finding a time of one’s own. It is a 
dangerous refusal. Under the title “We who are homeless” Nietzsche describes the 
task: “Among Europeans today there is no lack of those who are entitled to call 
themselves homeless in a distinctive and honorable sense.... We are children of the 


future, how could we be at home in this today? We feel disfavor for all ideals that 
might lead one to feel at home even in this fragile, broken time of transition; as for 
its ‘realities,’ we do not believe that they will /ast. The ice that supports people today 
has become very thin; the wind that brings the thaw is blowing; we ourselves who 
are homeless constitute a force that breaks open ice and other all too thin 
‘realities.""24 What is most remarkable in Nietzsche’s wanderings, however, is not 
that he rejects the comfortable refuge of certain social norms, moral prescripts or 
epistemological tenets. For surely the task of much philosophy is to question and 
uncover thin realities. What is remarkable is that Nietzsche’s rejections are so 
complete: all that remains is a nomadic self, cut off from meaningful rapport with 
others, proscribed from finding any residence in the world and in the present time, 
held together from disintegration by the sheer force of its will. Nietzsche speaks of 
the will to power as the “strangest of all guests.” Heidegger’s assessment reveals the 
core of the thought: “It is called the ‘strangest’ because as the unconditional will to 
will, it wants homelessness as such."25 

Heidegger insists that homelessness, as evidenced generally in contemporary 
life and specifically in Nietzsche’s philosophy, "is the symptom of the oblivion of 
Being."26 More precisely, homelessness results from the subjectivism that isolates 
humans from each other and from their world. Heidegger traces this development to 
the disengagement of Being from becoming, the subsequent preoccupation with the 
enduring reality of beings over against the presencing nature of Being, and the 
transformation of these orientations into an understanding of truth as 
representational and ultimately subjective. That is to say, homelessness finds its roots 
in the sustained reign of metaphysical thought. The remedy for homelessness, 
therefore, entails the overcoming of metaphysics. Heidegger insists, however, that 
overcoming metaphysics is not to be achieved in direct battle with it. The only 
possible result of such a tactic, as Nietzsche well demonstrates, is more metaphysics, 
albeit with its nature obscured by the struggle. The alternative is to leave 
metaphysics alone while exploring that thought, speech and action whose symbiotic 
relationship is grounded in the disclosive nature of Being. Since the disclosure of 
Being is manifest not only in how we think, but in how we speak and act, the 
alternative to metaphysical thought or its attempted destruction is both philosophical 
and political in nature.2 7 

At this point the reader may resist the attempt to translate what may appear a 
dubious interpretation of the history of philosophy into a political question. 
Undeniably Heidegger’s understanding of homelessness as a state reflective of our 
forgetfulness of Being may sound rather metaphysical itself. But it is important to 
remember that Heidegger’s story of metaphysics is one of historical events, not 
transcendental truth. Moreover, while examining the relation between ancient and 
modern metaphysics Heidegger affirms that this continuity in no way expresses the 
necessity of a dialectical process.2 8 Indeed, Heidegger disparages as “onto-theo- 
logical” any historical narrative that bears a metaphysical import and 
transcendental necessity.29 Nonetheless, I believe Heidegger is often misunderstood 
on this point and he contributes heavily to the misunderstandings. He maintains, for 
example, that in “the poet's and thinker's struggle for a word for beings as a whole" 
the result is not “a private view of the person” but a fulfillment of the “destiny” of 
Being: “This means that the Being of this thinker and of every essential Western 
thinker consists in an almost inhuman fidelity to the most covert history of the 
West.”30 Despite Heidegger’s denial, the cunning of reason seems to be at work here. 
History appears as the mystical play of Being rather than the product of human 
endeavor. But the relation of Being (Sein) to human being (Dasein), is not primarily 
one of historical developments and achievements, but of phenomenal essence. 
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Heidegger maintains that "man belongs to the history of Being only in the scope of 
his essence which is determined by the claim of Being, and not with regard to his 
existence, actions, and accomplishments within beings."3 ! Here Heidegger means to 
distance himself from a notion of human history that is foreordained and 
metaphysically grounded. In other words, our political and historical possibilities 
are not predetermined by an otherworldly thing called Being. But they are nourished 
or stinted by the worldly relationship we come to form with Being. 

Even if Heidegger’s project does not constitute a metaphysics in the traditional 
sense, however, it might still be argued that some peculiar form of Heideggerian 
metaphysics looms so large that we see Nietzsche, and more generally postmodern 
life, too darkly through it.32 That his own philosophy is metaphysical in some sense 
of the word Heidegger was not adverse to admitting. This, however, only so long as 
Heideggerian metaphysics is understood to be something quite different from the 
mode of thinking that structures most Western philosophy. That Heidegger’s 
Nietzsche is noticeably his own, however, is a charge Heidegger himself did not even 
want to parry. “The great thinker,” he writes, “is one who can hear what is greatest 
in the work of other ‘greats’ and who can transform it in an original manner.”> 3 
Interpretation, Heidegger maintains (with Nietzsche), always entails “violence,” but 
a violence “animated and guided by the power of an illuminative idea” that “is 
confirmed by its own power of illumination."3 4 Certainly the unnecessarily 
monolithic identities Heidegger ascribes to the personages of his history illuminate 
his concerns at least as much as their own. Nietzsche, in this respect, is often reduced 
to a metaphysical foil for Heidegger's evaluation of the nature of modernity. In turn, 
the sweep of Heidegger’s historical surveys, despite their meticulous detail and 
discriminating insight, is notoriously broad, even quasi-mythical. Yet it would be a 
costly error, I believe, to turn away on this count alone from Heidegger’s exposition 
of a philosophical outlook distinct from that which orients the Western tradition at 
large. The significance of his distinction between thinking Being as unconceaiment 
and the metaphysical and ultimately subjectivist pursuit of the nature of being as an 
enduring reality remains. We may, in other words, appreciate the originality and 
importance of Heidegger’s thought without forever impeaching it on account of his 
unfortunate tendency to paint his forerunners and their philosophic epochs with 
such monochrome strokes. 

The present apology of Heidegger’s exegesis must be cut short, however, for I 
still need to indicate why we are to worry about the effects of metaphysics if, taking 
Heidegger at his word, metaphysics finds its culmination in Nietzsche. What follows, 
then, is an examination of certain political implications of metaphysical 
subjectivism. This discussion falls in two parts. First, I shall make some general 
observations about the relationship between modern subjectivism and its most 
powerful product, technology. Second, I shall critically examine George Kateb's 
attempt to use Heidegger and Nietzsche as a means of defense against the threat posed 
by technology's most deadly achievement to date, nuclear arsenals. 

To speak of Nietzsche's thought as "the end of metaphysics" is not to say that 
metaphysics has in any sense been "destroyed." Its essence and limits have simply 
been revealed. In Heidegger’s words: "...our talk of the end of metaphysics does not 
mean to suggest that in the future men will no longer ‘live’ who think 
metaphysically and undertake ‘systems of metaphysics.’ Even less do we intend to say 
that in the future mankind will no longer ‘live’ on the basis of metaphysics.... It 
means the historical moment in which the essential possibilities of metaphysics are 
exhausted. The last of these possibilities must be that form of metaphysics in which 
its essence is reversed."35 This reversal was performed by Nietzsche by his turning 
the Platonic location of reality in the transcendent ideal into the celebration of an 
isolated and _ self-sufficient subject. Despite this reversal, metaphysical thought 
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continues to structure Western culture, and through its effective imperialism, world 
culture. Technology, in turn, is the most powerful force that finds its place at the end 
of metaphysics and finds support within the continuing reign of modern 
subjectivism. As important as any such force is, however, in the realm of thought it 


remains for Heidegger “epigonal.”3 6 It is a variation on a theme whose essential 
meaning already has been established. For the most part, its meaning was established 
prophetically by Nietzsche. 

We live in a world of furious technological growth. As never before the human 
race produces the world within which it lives. Increasingly, it comes to create this 
world anew. Yet the question remains if this world, frantically produced and under 
the law of exponential growth, provides a home. Despite our increasing powers to 
fashion a world around us, indeed largely because of these powers, we are left 
without an abiding sense of place. This alienation is evident, for instance, in the 
manner in which the earth is treated less as a home than as a quarry from which 
resources are to be extracted and refuse deposited. Having accumulated the power to 
pitch the earth into an irreversible “coma,” as a recent news report indicated in an 
extreme illustration of the point, we are already fantasizing about our escape to 
neighboring planets prepared for human_ habitation through massive 
“terraforming” techniques. The sense of homelessness thus revealed, more than a 
description of the cosmopolitan, transient and accelerated pace of contemporary life, 
is also the consequence of our status as “wanderers” in the realm of thought and 
Spirit. 

Complacency in homelessness threatens to become the postmodern condition. 
The ramification of this complacency, for Heidegger, is an acceleration of those 
technological aspects of our existence that are symptomatic of the condition itself: 
"The partly conceded, partly denied homelessness of man with regard to his essence 
is replaced by the organized global conquest of the earth, and the thrust into outer 
space."37 The remedy for our condition, if we may speak in such terms, remains 
elusive. What seems evident, however, is that technological attempts to fashion a 
world are ill-fated. For as Heidegger indicates, our technological capacity to create a 
home remains improperly channelled so long as our capacity and desire to find a 
home in this world remains dormant. He warns: "What if man’s homelessness 
consisted in this, that man still does not even think of the real plight of dwelling as 
the plight? Yet as soon as man gives thought to his homelessness, it is a misery no 
longer. Rightly considered and kept well in mind, it is the sole summons that calls 
mortals into their dwelling. But how else can mortals answer this summons than by 
trying on their part, on their own, to bring dwelling to the fullness of its nature? 
This they accomplish when they build out of dwelling, and think for the sake of 


dwelling."38 To dwell is to find one’s place. The assumption is that there is a place for 
the finding and that this place, in turn, presents one with the ongoing task of its 
discovery. To find one’s place is not to forge it through the power of will. It is to 
receive and care for an abode. Today technology is routinely employed to fashion and 
administer our world, defined as the interconnecting web of our cultural relations 
(including relations of knowledge) and our relationships to nature and artifacts. The 
earth, its creatures and our fellow human beings are consequently viewed as the raw 
material, Heidegger’s word is Bestand or standing-reserve, which serves this 
purpose. The Heideggerian vision of an alternative to postmodern homelessness, of 
which I only offer a fragment in this essay, consists of a world revealed for human 
dwelling. Such a world exhibits humanity not as the master of creation, but as its 
shepherd; the earth not as a resource passively awaiting exploitation, but as a 
potential home in need of care; human relations not as the raw stuff of 
administration, but as the partnerships -- undeniably agonistic at times -- which 
allow for the discovery of our tasks and potentials. The learning of shepherding in 
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the realm of earthly things, I would argue, is inseparable from the learning of 
shepherding in the realm of thought. In Heidegger’s words: "It is one thing just to 
use the earth, another to receive the blessing of the earth and to become at home in 
the law of this reception in order to shepherd the mystery of Being and watch over 
the inviolability of the possible."39 To garner a responsible political sensibility from 
such a philosophical orientation is the task which awaits those who wish to reach 
beyond a Nietzschean homelessness.4 9 

George Kateb has employed Heidegger's and Nietzsche's thought in a courageous 
attempt to fashion a political sensibility for our times. He endeavors to spell out 
certain political ramifications of a technological world in which God is dead and 
metaphysics is impotent. His work is of particular interest here for two quite 
divergent reasons: first, because it demonstrates the availability of Heidegger's and 
Nietzsche's thought for democratic purposes in the postmodern world; and _ second, 
because in his effort to develop this political sensibility Kateb rejects precisely those 
implications of (Heidegger's confrontation with) Nietzsche's subjectivism that this 
essay has proposed to be key. As such, Kateb facilitates a description of the manner in 
which Heidegger and Nietzsche, by my reckoning, cannot most fruitfully be put to 
political use. 

Kateb finds Heidegger's work to be oriented by the ontological question: Why is 
there something rather than nothing? Kateb acknowledges that there seems to be 
none but a religious answer to Heidegger's question. Heidegger must therefore be 


taken seriously “as a theologian malgre lui."4) But Heidegger's religious nature is to 
be taken seriously only that we may, in the end, dismiss it after sufficient reflection. 
The reason is straightforward: spurning the trademark of all religious thought, 
Heidegger proposes that the authentic person need not look to the heavens for 
redemption from earthly life. Life, particularly the thoughtful life of the authentic 
individual who intrepidly questions the nature of being, is its own reward and 
justification. In this, Kateb proposes, “Heidegger preaches self-sponsored heroism: 
that, finally, is why he is not a religious thinker. He eludes all classification but that 
of a philosopher."42 Making such a claim is not without its interpretive risks. Kateb 
advocates a certain selectivity and emphasis when it comes to the reading of 
Heidegger's texts. Specifically, Heidegger's later concern for the history of Being, in 
which human being appears to give up the limelight to play a supportive role, must 
be ignored or at least filtered through lenses provided by his magnum opus. For 
Kateb, "If one were to insist on seeing Being and Time as the book that defines 
Heidegger and to judge his later work in the light of it, then a case for his utter 
secularity could be made."43 

The importance of this secular reading of Heidegger becomes clear in Kateb's 
subsequent essays on the philosophic and political means at our disposal to escape 
nuclear holocaust.44 The purpose of Kateb's reflections is to explore how we must 
think (about the world and about politics) such that a heightened attachment to 
existence induces us to do everything possible to eliminate the threat of nuclear 
annihilation. Democracy, or rather a democratic culture, is found to serve an 
important role in fostering the needed spiritual and emotional resources. \Kateb's 
more surprizing conclusion is that "the death of God, the end of all religiousness, best 
serves the cause of attachment to existence as such," and thus is the most important 
redress to our nuclear predicament.4 5 

If we could somehow achieve an Archimedean point allowing an _ impartial 
judgment of life's worth, Kateb reflects, then the abundant cruelty, waste and 
ugliness of life would preclude its justification: "existence on the earth fails every 
test that is strenuously pressed by moral or teleological inquirers."4 6 But such 
metaphysical hypothesizing is beside the point. Kateb takes seriously Nietzsche's 
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understanding that, being situated in life, we cannot properly evaluate life's worth. 
Without a god's eye point of view we can no more muster reasons to justify existence 
than we can muster reasons to condemn it. Religious or metaphysical justifications 
of life (under whose rubric we may subsume all moral and teleological efforts) are 
ill-begotten, Kateb concludes: at best they will simply fail to convince us of their 
impartiality and hence their prerogative to judge; and at worst they will be 
counterproductive, begetting a destructive resentment of all the wickedness in life 
for which they ultimately cannot account. This resentment of life may lead to 
political apathy or to a hyper-active pursuit of mastery and domination, either of 
which may allow or even promote our nuclear extinction. It follows that attachment 
to existence is best cultivated, and hence the threat of extinction best addressed, 
when all religious and metaphysical attempts to justify existence have been 
thoroughly discredited. 

Kateb proposes democratic sensibility, particularly that evidenced in the 
American democratic individualists Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman, as an effective 
means of securing an unmediated attachment to existence. Kateb's reasoning here is 
subtle and sustained. We may condense it for our purposes into the argument that 
attachment to democracy as such, without external justification, is the needed 
preparation for and symbiotic partner of attachment to existence as such. Kateb 
argues that democratic institutions produce a "systemic suspicion of authority" and 
an acceptance of the rule of artificial and changeable conventions whose 
construction is founded on the equality of all individuals. The artificiality and 
changeableness of democratic convention offers the political equivalent to the 
existential sensibility of the death of God. Authority, in both cases, has lost its power. 
Meaning must now be self-sponsored and self-justifying. Existence cannot depend, 
any more than democracy, on religious or metaphysical vindications. In_ turn, 
respect for the potential equality of individuals in the democratic construction of 
conventions is the political analogue to the existential concern for life as _ such. 
Participation in democratic institutions ultimately fosters the individual's escape 
from self concern into an "impersonal" view of politics. Active belief in democratic 
equality moves one beyond both the merely individual (self-interest) and the merely 
social (constraints of tradition and culture) toward participation in the (co)creation 
of political reality. Its existential parallel is the individual's escape from particular 
attachments to existence, or particular reasons for these attachments, be they 
religious or metaphysical, toward a _ general, ungrounded, and overpowering 
attachment to existence as such. In both cases the move is from particular interests 
and attachments toward a "detached attachment" to and a "disinterested interest" in 
the world. 

Kateb discerns a failing in Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman: for these American 
Romantics "God is not dead enough."47 They remain "religious, in that they cling to a 
belief or hope in the more-than-human, in the not-ourselves. They think they detect 
in nature some force or spirit that though it may be beyond the human mind, 
nevertheless also corresponds to it. The source of their wonder at existence -- a 
wonder they express in describing their moments of supreme ecstasy -- is still, to a 
significant degree, wonder at the lurking divinity of nature."48 Heidegger, and to 
some extent Nietzsche, is the prescribed antidote for this religious exuberance (just 
as Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman are Kateb's remedy for Nietzsche and Heidegger's 
spiritual elitism). Heidegger, we remember, relocates us philosophically with the 
question: Why is there something rather than nothing? Attending to this question 
fosters a sense of wonder at being itself, wonder that being is and that its existence is 
grounded in indefiniteness, for it might not have been at all. Heidegger's secularism 
is secured, for Kateb, in Heidegger's insistence that the "highest human possibility" 
is to be located in the "philosophical relation to reality" that is spawned in the 
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wonder at existence. Kateb concludes: "I believe that the wonder that stems from the 
Heideggerian sense of the inessentiality of all things and the wonder at the 
uncomposed indefiniteness that contrasts with nothingness constitute the right and 
true replacement for an untenable religiousness, glorious as it undoubtedly is, in the 
works of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman. This is the core of attachment to human 
and natural earthly existence as such."49 Philosophic wonder at being provides the 
ungrounded or reasonless attachment to existence that is our chief means of defense 
against nuclear annihilation. 

The fixing of the highest human possibility in a philosophic relation to reality, 
Kateb asserts, precludes a "rootedness in social life."59 Social life is the life of 
unwitting adherence to convention. For Kateb, the philosophically informed 
democratic life is one which acknowledges the ubiquity and utility of convention, 
but recognizes it as a game soliciting creative participation not a jealous god 
demanding unthinking fidelity. Thus as a philosophic and democratic individual one 
"tries not to be merely social, tries not to be fully at home in one's social world."> ! 
Kateb relies on both Nietzsche and Heidegger here. For Heidegger, being at home in 
the world entails a certain deracination from social life, from the everyday life of 
fallenness. Das Man, that aspect of human being at home in the everyday, does not 
attain unmediated attachment to the world as such for all attachment is mediated 
through convention. Nietzsche, in turn, affirms that the full (Dionysian) 
affirmation of life occurs only for the heroic individual. Kateb celebrates this 
individualism in Nietzsche and Heidegger (no less than in Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman). But Kateb chooses to ignore the implications of the subjectivism implicit 
in Nietzsche's position (as addressed by Heidegger) and the importance of Heidegger's 
attempt to distill from his own work those subjectivist residues he came to perceive as 
a result of digesting Nietzsche. Nietzsche's heroism, truly "self-sponsored," is not 
Heidegger's.52 Heidegger sought to demonstrate that attachment to worldly existence 
as such is hindered to the extent one remains solely a subject and the the world solely 
one's object (of mastery). Of course one may attach oneself to one's existence as if it 
were one's creation, much like an artist might become attached to her paintings. But 
that appears distinct from the “unattached attachment" Kateb is interested in 
fostering. Kateb, no less than Heidegger, understands that attaining a "disinterested 
interest" in the world entails getting beyond the mastery of objects. But Kateb does 
not explore how this (technological) mastery is grounded in the subjectivist core of 
the individualism he celebrates in Nietzsche and, I believe mistakenly, in Heidegger. 
Kateb attempts, like Nietzsche, to achieve an affirmation of life unmediated by 
religion or metaphysics, but he ignores, unlike Heidegger, the metaphysics 
lingering within any radically individualist attempt to do so.53 For Kateb, 
philosophic individualism stands in opposition to and as an antidote for the dangers 
of theologically, metaphysically and nuclearly armed society. These dangers must 
not be underestimated. But the legacy of Western subjectivism makes very likely that 
the deracination from social life celebrated by Kateb will be accompanied by a 
deracination from the world and, consequently, from political community. In the 
age of technology, radical individualism remains dangerously susceptible to atomism, 
in both senses of the term. Our philosophical and political response, therefore, 
should not be an individualism that invites homelessness but a form of worldism. The 
alternative is the discovery of the full import of the meaning of human being as a 
being-in-the-world-with-others. For being at home in the world, Heidegger 
observes, entails the "escorting" of others through life. 

Heidegger, I believe, largely succeeds in the endeavor to expose the growth of 
technological mastery out of modern subjectivism. But he does so only because he 
moves beyond the perspective of Being and Time, wherein Being remains in many 
senses the object of Dasein’s disclosure, to an understanding of Dasein as 


participatorily involved in Being's self-disclosure. Kateb brackets this aspect of 
Heidegger because he recoils at the divinity he suspects is lurking within 
Heidegger's later understanding of Being. Kateb is not the only reader of Heidegger 
with similar reservations. But his bracketing is, I believe, illegitimate. The abiding 
core of Heidegger's project is the confrontation with modern subjectivism. The 
continuity of this project, a continuity Heidegger himself defended, makes very 
problematic Kateb's ignoring of Heidegger's effort to push this confrontation to its 
conclusion. Exploring the results of Heidegger's effort, of course, is a task that cannot 
be begun here. But the challenge is clear: to assess Heidegger's understanding of 
dwelling (and its requirements of openness to Being and releasement) not as a 
religious retreat from his earlier thought, but as the needed and legitimate extension 
of his philosophic project. I believe that such an investigation will reveal Heidegger 
to have formulated a non-religious and non-metaphysical understanding of human 
freedom starkly in contrast to modernist and postmodernist (Nietzschean) versions. 
This understanding of freedom has crucial implications for our _ political 
potentialities within a technological world.) 4 


Conclusion 

I have attempted to expound the ramifications of Nietzsche’s lingering 
metaphysics for the postmodern and technological world. Nietzsche’s thought, 
however, is not to be equated with the unthinking quest for technological mastery 
His doctrine of the will to power, albeit the apogee of subjectivist thought, remains 
fundamentally within the governance of a spiritual regime. Heidegger himself 
admits, despite his effort to describe Nietzsche’s philosophy as that which prepares 
man to assume total mastery of the earth, that the will to power Nietzsche extolls as a 
form of active nihilism is distinct in form and thrust from that which exhibits itself 
in the contemporary technological will to knowledge and the “total organization” 
this knowledge begets..5 Moreover, rejecting the subjectivist foundations upon 
which Nietzsche, despite himself, built his philosophic edifice does not disallow our 
marveling at the heights he was able to reach and the extent of his vision gained 
from such heights. Nietzsche -- the self-styled tragic hero who struggled to escape 
the constraints of human life; the “buffoon” who encouraged us to dance and frolic 
as participants in his “gay science”; and the solitary who, in the end, saw the world 
he attempted to create collapse in upon him -- is a man whose contradictions 
ultimately prove more instructive than his truths.56 Nietzsche’s contradictions prove 
sO instructive because he pushed them beyond his own capacity to escape their 
dangers. He was at once the most homeless of men yet one who also saw most keenly, 
who felt most painfully, and who combatted most heroically, the nihilistic abyss of 
modern homelessness. Nietzsche sought to establish his place among us. But like 
Persephone, who having eaten the pomegranate seeds of Hades was forbidden to 
return permanently to mother earth, Nietzsche too could not resist the fruit of the 
underworld. He became a victim of the metaphysics he sought to leave behind, and 
was tragically fated never to establish his abode in the world. Hence solitude and 
wandering became for Nietzsche a vocation. Being with others remained an illusion. 
Its politics were spurned, or rather internalized, in Nietzsche’s constant battle to 
overcome himself. 

Nietzsche isa watershed in the history of thought. But Nietzsche is a watershed 
because he straddles two worlds, not because he embodies or destroys one. Nietzsche 
plants a foot firmly, if reluctantly, in the tradition of Western metaphysics whose 
"“epigonal" features we still bear. His other foot is left unsupported by anything but 
his own strength, dangling over the abyss of nihilism, groping for a foothold in the 
future. Nietzsche’s balance is precarious. He is able to maintain it only owing to the 
support he finds in the world he pushes away. To tout Nietzsche as the destroyer of 
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metaphysics is to miss half the story, perhaps the more important half. Alternatively, 
the attempt to succeed where Nietzsche fails in his destruction of metaphysics courts 
the most debilitating effects of postmodernism. In sum, not to recognize the nature of 
Nietzsche’s balance and its implications for our world is to misdirect our efforts to 
foster new social and political sensibilities. 

The theoretical task is neither to depreciate Nietzsche’s insights as to our 
current predicament, as is the modernist reaction; nor to celebrate or try to 
consummate Nietzsche’s attempted destruction of metaphysics, as is the postmodernist 
response; nor yet to yearn for a primordial Greek understanding of Being in a 
nostalgic attempt to reestablish our home in the world. Nor were any of these 
Heidegger’s choices. Heidegger explicitly rejects any attempt to leap back to the early 
days of Western thought as “vain and absurd.”97 His efforts to expound Nietzsche 
should be indication enough that he understood the importance of passing through 
Nietzsche’s labyrinth. And Heidegger insists that metaphysics cannot be willfully 
destroyed. Its epitaph, written by Nietzsche, does not mark its disappearance but 
rather the end of its capacity for creative regeneration. Despite usage, we are not 
living as postmoderns. Modernity is still in its twilight. Peering into its dusk we may 
only speculate on the gifts and dangers of the dawn. 
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p. 94). 

57 Martin Heidegger, “The Way Back into the Ground of Metaphysics,” trans. Walter 
Kaufmann, in Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, ed. Walter Kaufmann (New 
York: Meridian Books, 1957), p. 210. 
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So boys and girls, half-boys and half-girls and you switcheroo people 
out there, practice what you shouted to the entire nation and overseas 
and all the ships at sea: Get Used to it! and Get Over It! 
Vladimir Gonzalez, BAR, May 

One already catches occasional references to the post-queer era. 
The queer time is quirky. Certainly the heyday of Queer Nation groups 
has passed. They have already folded in San Francisco and Washington, 
D.C., for instance, and are diminished elsewhere Journalistic and 
academik interest, though, only grow. 1992 was the year the Village 


Voice devoted its annual late June parade issue to the queer phenomenon, 


but this year's was still called "The Queer Issue." The Nation's July 


5th issue was specially devoted to A Queer Nation. Michelangelo 


Signorile's Queer in America was out in time for the big national 


Washington March in April. Academic titles, programs, conferences 


proliferate. | 


While the beginning of the queer phenomenon can be appropriately 
dated to the spring of 1990 and sited in New York with the burst of 
new activism and distribution of the incendiary "I Hate Straights" 
flyer, even the death of Queer Nation would not end it. Queer is here, 
if not for good then for now. The hotly contested word has quickly 
come to be widely used, often in addition to rather than in place of 
earlier words. Queer is adjective, noun, and verb; it is applied 
to politics and culture, used for style, stance, and substance. 

Theory and aesthetic are called queer, as is a generation, a movement, 
and perhaps an era. Regardless of how long it lasts, one imagines 
historians calling the present phase of this movement's history queer, 
just as the 1950-69 period is usually labelled homophiile. 


If the first heady moment of queer novelty has passed, its controversies 
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have not. There is a zest and passion to debates about the QO word 
that should be caught as well as responded to. 

In this paper I want to let the voices of participants in these 
debates be directly heard. I will draw on a specific controversy in 
San Francisco and a set of reflective interviews in Santa Cruz. The 
controversy was over the very political selection of this year's 


"theme" for San Francisco's Lesbian /Gay Freedom Day Parade, regularly 


the largest in the nation.” The theme chosen was "The Year of the 


Queer." It was intensely debated in the letters columns of San Fran- 
cisco's gay / lesbian papers and in a public forum sponsored by GLAAD. 

I shall draw from the largely male-oriented B.A.R. (Bay Area Reporter) 
and the scrupulously co-sexual Bay Times. The less polemical reflections 
come from eighteen transcribed interviews done in Santa Cruz in the 
spring of 1992, by a talented student of mine, David Rauch, in prepara- 
tion for making a video, entitled "Q." He asked most of these people 

a set of common questions and also let them expound freely. Inter- 
viewees were chosen for variety as well as articulateness and video- 
worthiness. Though not all were university people, it is not hard 


to tell that they came from a university influenced environment. ° 


The Freedom Day Parade Committee, open to participation to any 
member of the community with a few constitutional restraints, chose 
the theme for the June 1993 parade at a December 1992 meeting. It picked 
"The Year of the Queer" by a wide vote over "Fight or Die" and "A 
Love Worth Fighting For." Debate began instantly and continued for 
over six months, up to and beyond the parade itself. 


Ron Wilson It is offensive and disrespectful to a great part of 
the lesbian and gay community. (BT, March 25) 
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Greg Hayes: I am not and never have been a "queer."....There's 
nothing wrong with the word "gay." (BT, June 17) 


J. Philip Harrison: Last year, I traveled eighty miles round trip 
and spent over $200 at the parade. I will not be attending this year. 
I can travel five miles and hear myself being called a queer for 

free in Concord. (BAR, Dec. 23, 1992) 


Walter Thomas: No Way! I cannot accept any attempt to legitimatize 
such vile and degrading insults! (BAR, July 1) 


Bill Smith: Once again the homosexual community has managed to 
shoot itself in the foot (!) by allowing 40 people on the parade 
committee to substitute the word “queer" for "gay."....It is mind 
boggling that any homosexual (or any gender preference person) -- 
regardless of age--would prefer to be called a "queer" by any of 
these people--or anyone else! 

Is it too late to recall the Queer 40? Never have so few been 
allowed to alienate so many! (BAR, Feb. 11) 


Charles Dargis: Under no circumstances shail I participate in any 

event associated with the Year of the Queer. I will, however, continue 
to practice both Gay Pride and self-respect--even if I must do so alone. 
(BAR, April 29) 


Ted Radamaker: Do we really expect other people to stop such name- 
calling and to think of us as gay people (or just other human beings) 
when we call each other "faggot" and "queer?" (BT, April 8) 


Enthusiasts for the word were equally emphatic. 


Patrick Fitzgerald: I think it's great....Year of the Queer is one, 
big, flaming acknowledgement that queers are leading the movement. 
(BT, Dec. 31, 1992) 


Jeff Bullard: The Year of the Queer calls out to those who are 
radically different to stand up and be counted..The parade is all 
about queerness...We are like a tribe. (BT, Jan. 14) 


Claudia Lorie: It's about time to finally celebrate our uniqueness. 
"The Year of the Queer" is a wonderful theme name...How blessed we 
are to have an eccentric vantage point from which we may look out 
on our troubled world--our sad and troubled world of "Normals." 
(BAR, Jan. 14) 


Allen Carson: Critics of the new theme will abound. Already they 
are standing up on their bar stools and TV armchairs decrying this 
latest incursion on their right to be comfortably and invisibly "gay.' 
It's amazing that the use of the word "queer" still causes such 
indignation. (BAR, Jan. 7) 


Hippy Chick: Has anyone stopped to think that there are those of us 
who genuinely appreciate this year's parade theme, “Year of the Queer?" 


I have never been gay. I never fit in...Let's face it: I am Queer! 
I am not a "normal" gay man. I'm eccentric as hell. (BAR, May 13) 


Peggy Sue: All those dumb closeted people who don't like the Q-word 
can go fuck themselves and go to somebody else's parade. (BT, Dec. 31) 


The letters columns of San Francisco's gay / lesbian papers are 
known for robust opinion, but the intensity of these comments is start- 
ling. Anger, outrage, offense, indignation, mockery, scorn are all 


expressed here. What is insult to some is cause for celebration to 


others. Indeed, there is celebration for some precisely because 


there is insult to others. Clearly, this is a hot, contentious issue, 
one in which the participants in the debate see a high stake. The 

issue is interestingly political in a narrow,strict sense: dispute 

over a determinate, binding decision of an authoritative body, but 

it matters and is contested because of its cultural significance, 

both to those who care about the parade and those who don't. The 

new theme is a dramatic shift, in several ways, and is recognized as 
such. The parade co-chairs acknowledged that it would be "controversial" 
when they announced it. One shift, which many spoke to, is generational. 


John Embry: Aside from the miserable public relations of the term 
"Queer," the premise [of the theme] divides us even more--into the 
younger and the older. Most homosexuals who lived through the close- 
ted '40s and '50s, the homophobic '60s and '70s, and who sweated and 
worked to achieve what this Pepsi generation is now free to enjoy, 
still haven't completely embraced the G-word... 

Words, along with thoughts, can shape and reshape history. 
(BT, Jan. 28) 


Mark Stephens: At age 45, I am unlikely to change my emotional re- 
action to the word "queer." It brings up in me all the pain and self- 
deprecation I felt when the word was used to describe me in my youth 
and peyond. (BAR, Jan. 28) 


Peter Cassels: "Year of the Queer" is the brainchild of in-your-face, 
self-absorbed, young gays who haven't quite grown up yet and think 
everyone over 25 is an old fogey. (BT, April 22) 


Brian Procknal: If you don't want to attend the parade this year 
then don't come. I'm sorry if some people are offended by a word 
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that also brings a sense of empowerment to so many others. Some 
feel the old ways are crumbling--old ways are supposed to do that. 
(BT, Jan. 14) 


D. B. Saunders: There's no doubt about it now: There is a widening 
generation gap in the lesbian/gay/bisexual community..It's clear 
that those who advocate "queer" are for the most part under 35 years 
of age, while those who vehemently oppose its use are for the most 
part over 35 years of age. (BT, Jan. 28) 


Mark Haile: This new generation assumes we were too busy in the '70s 
lining up at Macy's to purchase sweaters to find time for the revo- 


lution--as if their piercings and tattoos were any cheaper. (BT, Jan.28) 


Mike Schaeffer: Passing the torch to a new generation shouldn't mean 
that everyone else gets shipped to a retirement home. (BAR, Dec. 30) 


John Woods: I say that it's about time. (BT, Dec. 31) 

Tom Stoker: Since Pride Day is a good time to remember what we owe 
our older generation, you might take into account how offensive the 
word still is for many of them and opt for a less exclusionary theme. 
(BAR, Mar. 25) 

There is a rather clear recognition here, even by those who disa- 
gree otherwise, that queer marks the emergence of a new political genera- 
tion or cohort. As before in gay / lesbian history, this change is 
much more than one of a public policy posture. It involves culture, 


politics, sexuality itself. As the clone was to the ‘70s era of 


Harvey Milk, body piercing is to the queer. 


The anger and resentment expressed above show normal hostility 
at being moved or rather shoved aside, but also more than that. 
There is a sharpening of that recurrent controversy of all minority 
politics, sometimes called the assimilationist / separatist debate. 
The most distinctive feature, though, of this generational conflict 
is that the new name chosen, flaunted rather, by the younger generation 
is one uniquely offensive to many of those older. "Queer" is salt 
in old, unhealed wounds. Probably no other word stings as keenly. 


Another significant generational difference is the experience of 
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AIDS. For many gay men especially, above thirty, battling the epidemic 
has consumed all their energy, political and otherwise, for the past 
decade. For younger queers, AIDS has less salience and is addressed 
differently. Queer Nation learned style, process, and tactics from 
ACT UP, but has used them to different, if compatible, ends. 
gvueer affects women differently than men. 

Elana Dykewomon: Twenty-five years ago ‘queer’ was the only word I 

had for myself and the womyn I loved. Its reappearance now, while 

offering snappy slogans, once again subsumes womyn into a primarily 


male-defined group. I hope 1993 will be a year when dykes reclaim 
all of our own names. (BT, Dec. 31) 


Jerry Brown: I can see that it [the term queer] has certain advantages. 
For example: it is not gender specific which unfortunately the word 
"gay" has become (gay men and lesbians, etc.) (BAR, May 13) 


Corva Radici: I think lesbians get overlooked in it. I guess the 
way I see it, queer can mean almost anything. Whatever happened to 
‘lesbians and gay men?' Lesbians are very different than gay men. 
A lot about lesbians is being overlooked.. (BT, Dec. 31) 


Society's Eavesdropper: Speaking as a "Queer" in both its contexts- 
that is, a strange person and a cocksucker--I have never heard the 
word "Queer" used by any heterosexual directed toward any lesbian/dyke 
and I doubt very much whether any lesbian/dyke has ever been called 
"Queer" by any heterosexual male or female. 

This word has always been reserved strictly for males, as Ii have 
heard it used for over 50 years. (BT, May 6) 


Desi Del Valle: I like it and I don't like it. I don't like it 
because I don't like the use of the term to be all-inclusive. It's 
the same thing that ‘gay’ did. It means white males, no matter how 
all-inclusive you try to be. I leaves somebody out. What I like 
about it is that it's defiant, it's in your face. I think of myself as 
queer. But I don't go around calling myself ‘queer," because lesbians 
get lost in the shuffle. (BT, Dec. 31) 
Fewer women participated in this debate than men. Queer has been 
little used of lesbians in the past. This could make it less charged 
but also suspect. Some younger women have embraced it, but ambivalence 
is the tone sounded here. Queer, whatever its appeal on other grounds, 
is suspicious as a male term masquerading as a comprehensive one. 


This linguistic concern fronts for many persistent tensions and conflsts 


between lesbians and gay men which have surfaced repeatedly during 
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the past generation. The recent history of the term gay suggests a 
pattern which may be repeated. Gay has been used to refer both to 
homosexual men and to refer to homosexuals of both genders. This 
ambiguity led to challenges. If an older generation of women used 
the term for themselves--and some still do--most after second wave 
feminism called themselves lesbian. Responding to women's insistence, 
many organizations changed their official names in the early ‘80s 
from Gay to Gay & Lesbian (or Lesbian & Gay). Lesbian, though, is 
not uncontested. At the GLAAD forum, Annette Gaudino objected to 
lesbian as "nice, European, white." Queer suggests aggressive new 
visibility but might it perpetuate or even increase lesbian invisibility? 
Related issues arise between whites and others. Only a few self- 
identifying persons of color, though, entered the debate. 
D. B. Saunders: As a member of the over-35 "Stonewall Generation," 
who is of mixed Native American (Cherokee), African American and 
Irish descent, the word ‘queer’ has always been, is now and will 
always be an insulting, homophobic epithet. (BT, Jan. 28) 
Manuel: To call oneself queer requires a lot of strength, real space, 


and for a lot of people of color that is not the case. We don't have 
the space to call ourselves that... 

The term emerged from white middle class men. White gay men have 
always had the liberty and luxury to call themselves whatever they 
have wanted to call themselves. To assume that suddenly a terminology 


is going to apply to everyone in the sphere...I think that's a little 
arrogant. 


Daniel Tarver, a black psychiatrist, speaking at the GLAAD forum 
objected to the term queer as divisive. He said that the African 
American community was divided on the issue and that half would 
not march this year. 


Lila: It feels a little white to me. 


While some of what Manuel says is similar to women's concerns, 


that queer at root is a white, gay male term, he proposes no other 


name for homosexuals of color, unlike the women with their various 


names. His ambivalence is different from women's, too. He suggests 


both that the term is inapt for people of color and that they might 
want to use the term but don't now feel able. Gay and lesbian, too, 
are seen as alien terms by many people of color. Is queer, then, more 


of the same: at best, inadvertently racist? 


One of the strongest claims for queer, though, is that it is 


inclusive, indeed, much more so than gay and lesbian. In particular, 
it includes other sexual minorities, neither named nor implicitly 
included under the standamG & L, L & G rubric. A feature of the 
last several years has been the increasing assertiveness and demand 
for recognition by these sexual minority groups, bisexuals and the 
transgendered specifically. Two tg's angrily denounced the GLAAD 
Forum organizers for having none of their kind on the panel, and then 
stormed out. Soon afterwards, a bisexual also complained. 


David Miller: But the whole point of the name is to give token 
representation--via the parade's name--to groups that have traditionally 
been excluded from politics--the parade included--and the social gains 
of the "lesbian and gay community" for the past 20 years: people of 
color, the bisexual, transgender and S/M communities, fetishists, 
prostitutes, poor people, and ‘minors,' among others. (BT, April 22) 


Anne Ogborn: I am a bisexual transsexual who mostly sleeps with 
radically gendered people. I think that makes me queer. I was 
certainly queer when I was called that by a queerophobic co-worker. 
I'm not gay. Lesbians aren't gay. But we're all here, and we're 
all queer. (BT, July 1) 


Patrick Renner: I, for one, live in fear that I will leave someone 
out in the midst of saying, "Lesbian, gay, bisexual, transssexual, 
transgender..," not to mention running out of breath. (BT, May 6) 


Dove: I like the word a lot because it's a short cut. It's a one 
syllable word that identifies a community which includes gay men, 

lesbians, bi people, transgendered people, supportive people, and 

questioning people.. 


Nygel Wesly Daggers: I voted for the term"Queer" to be inclusive of 

all the members of our community. Is Mr. Disler [a previous corres- 

pondent] aware of the difference between a lesbian and a dyke? 

A fag punk and a gay? A transvestite and a transsexual? As a trans- 
gendered bisexual, where am I supposed to fit in his rather limited 
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scope of “lesbian and gay," especially when these groups tend to 


exclude both transpersons and bi's?" (BT, March 25) 


Queer Leather Morris Dancers: We would like to express our outrage 
and dismay over the continued marginalization of the queer leather 
morris dancing community within the pages of the SF Bay Times. 

We are a swiftly growing community, which numbers in the dozens 
(well, a dozen or so anyway). Yet, from reading your paper, one might 
assume that the queer leather morris dancers did not even exist! 
Think of the young queer leather morris dancers who believe that they 
are alone in the world due to the cloak of invisibility with which 
your paper has shrouded us. 

-.-.We must assume that this silence is intentional. Clearly, 
the lesbian/gay/bisexual establishment is threatened by our existence 
and the power that we might wield, as queers, as leatherfolk, and as 
morris dancers. 

+We demand that the SF Bay Times change its masthead from "The 
gay/lesbian/bisexual newspaper and calendar of events" to "The gay/ 
lesbian/bisexual/leather morris dancing newspaper and calendar of events.' 

+We demand comprehensive coverage of the issues, activities and 
events of the queer leather morris dancing community, including 
extensive photo coverage and a regularly featured queer leather 
morris dancing column. 

+We demand cash reparation (and lots of it) for the pain and 
suffering which your criminal neglect has inflicted on the dozens of 
queer leather morris dancers, both out and closeted. (A cool million 
should be sufficient.) 

We will no longer be silenced! (BT, May 20) 


Lila: Another thing that's nice about the word queer, you don't have 
to say all the other words at the same time...What does the word mean? 
It ends up being a great umbrella term. 

These letters and comments point to a key feature in the quick 
rise to popularity of queer. Homosexual is medical and reifies object 
choice; gay alone is too male; lesbian and gay adds women but is still 
limited to object choice, as well as being tired; adding bisexuals to 
the name, as in the national march on Washington this past April, 
expands the categories but immediately leads to demands for further 
additions. Each addition invites more. The logic is compelling but 
increasingly mad. Where does it end? Queer clips this process and, 
ostensively, without favoring any one kind, includes all, concisely. 


Since these new self-identified sexual minorities are most vocal 


among the young, that enhances the favor they show the term. 


One central controversy that runs through the debate is over the 
desirability, possibility, and efficacy of reclaiming the term queer, 
of flipping it. For some, reclamation is empowering, for others, an 
impossibility. 


Andrew: We have to take the q word back in order for it not to cause 
pain. 


Peter Cassels: The slogan makes about as much sense as calling a 
Cinco de Mayo parade "Year of the Spic," an African-American parade 
"Year of the Nigger," a Chinese New Year's parade "Year of the Chink," 
a St. Patrick's Day Parade "Year of the Mick," or the Columbus Day 
Parade "Year of the Dago." (BT, April 22) 


Patrick Renner: When I lived in Ohio I was afraid of being called 
queer. Now when I go home to visit, I always wear something to identi- 
fy myself as "Queer."...Since we have reclaimed 'gay' to define our- 
selves as more than '‘homosexuals'--to identify as a community--why 

is it difficult to see the transition of the word "Queer?" (BT, May6) 


Mike Schaefer: I have serious doubts about its 'reclamation" If 
some asshole calls me a queer as he's beating me over the head with 
a baseball bat, do I stop to ask if he knows that the word's been 
"reclaimed?" (BT, July 1) 


David "The Quality Queer" Garner: Several people in the gay community 
on a quest to end the hate attached to the word took control of the 
word; they decided to embrace the word. By doing so, they quelled 
yet another weapon from the homophobic's arsenal of hate. 

-.e-Learn to love the word and the tools of hate are quashed. 
(BAR, Jan. 28) 


Gregory A. McVey-Russell: In some bygone era, the pink triangle was 

a symbol of oppression used to separate us from the general population, 
to be rounded up and exterminated. Now the triangle is a symbol of 
pride. 

The lesbian, gay, bi, transgender community has a wonderful 
ability to--to quote Lennon/McCartney--"take a sad song and make it 
better." So it is with the word "queer." Once a term that was 
strictly derogatory, it is now heading down the road of respectability. 
(BT, May 29) 


D. B. Saunders: You say that by "taking back" the Q-word, we destroy 
its power to damage us psychologically and transform it into a source 
of pride. I say that notion is a dangerously self-destructive delusion. 
Do you really think that those baseball-bat-wielding, homophobic thugs 
are going to stop screaming, "You fuckin' queer!" at you while they 
beat you to a pulp? 

-.-The reality of ‘queer' as a permanently anti-gay epithet, just 
as "nigger" is a permanently anti-Black epithet is just one of those 
unpleasant truths that the so-called ‘queer’ nationalists refuse to 


face... (BT, Jan. 28) 

Gregory: If you're wearing a fag shirt, then you don't get called 

"die faggots" or whatever. People feel pretty stupid calling you 

whatever you're proclaiming yourself to be. 

Lila: To kick the badness of that word is what's fun about it. 
Comments here again fall out largely on generational lines. In general, 
those most attracted to the reclamation strategy are those with the 
least experience of queer as an insult. The preferred analogy of 
those favoring reclamation is the pink triangle, but that Nazi camp 
insignia was not used in the direct experience of those Americans who 


now wear it. Gay has changed meanings but it was never so hostile as 


queer. It is my impression that the words usually offered as examples 


of previously hostile words which have been turned, chicano/chicana, 


black were not as negative as queer. The preferred analogy of those 
opposed to reclamation is the word “nigger" (along with spic, chink, 
kike,-etc.). Are these words more hostile than queer? Or are queers 
in a socially and politically stronger position comparatively so as to 
be better able to launch a reclamation effort? The issue of who can 
use the word becomes important here. In any case, there is flat disagree- 
ment about both the possibility and desirability of turning the word 
queer. 
The turn to Q is much more than a linguistic phenomenon, but it 

is also a linguistic phenomenon. The purely linguistic pleasures of 
the word, phonetically, in rhyme and alliteration, are remarked by 
many, even those who don't like it. 

Mark Haile: It may be fashionable, hip, and yes, it rhymes with lots 

of nice words like beer, fear, sear, and steers, but it is no more 

universal than most of its predecessors. (BT, Jan. 28) 

David "The Quality Queer" Garner: Just last week I gaily strolled 


down the street on my way to meet a fellow quidnunc when some unintelli- 
gent people quipped, and I quote: "Look at that Queer!" I spun around, 
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put on a quaint smile, and queried: "How did you guess?" There 
was a quick look of quandry on their faces as I admitted loudly and 
proudly that I was qualifiable as "queer." They wanted to insult me 
and it didn't work. 
--eCall me what you want. Being queer is not a quirk. (BAR, Jan. 28) 


Alissa: There are so few words that start with a 'q.' I remember as 
a child feeling the strangeness of a q-tip. 


Dove: I like the alliteration, queer community. It's easy to rhyme 
with, too. 


Bruha Esteven: There is only one reason for this particular theme: 
"year" rhymes with "“queer."....My conscience objects to being insulted 
in this specious way. (BAR, May 20) 


Dale Tegman: I've never written a letter to a newsraper, but I can 
‘hold my tongue no more. The parade theme insults me. “Queer"™ isn't 
me, it never will be, and I want my voice reprehensive. 

Nothing queers have done is receptacle. All they want is to 
scare the straightaways... 

All I want is the right to walk down the street holding the 
ham of the man I glove.... (BT, April 8) 


The Fairy: Isn't it interesting that it comes right after queen in 
the dictionary? 


One linguistically useful feature of queer, in which it differs 
from homosexual, gay, lesbian, bisexual, etc. is that it can be both 


adjective and verb as well as noun. Thus, "queer as a 3 dollar bill, 


and "to queer the pitch," as well as the reifying, "I am a queer." 


The use of this linguistic suppleness was massively exploited in the 

parade itself. This profusion of word play, though, a particular 

delight to pomo theorists, draws heavily on older gay camp traditions. 
We have seen that for many a virtue of queer is not only its 

feistiness but its inclusiveness, that it pulls together under one 

umbrella term numerous and various sexual minorities or non-conformists. 

This combined external aggressiveness and internal non-specificity is 

a major reason for queer's appeal. Yet are there any limits? Just 

who is queer? 


John: Anyone who falls in the category of lesbian, gay, or bi and 
wants to be called queer is queer. 
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Gregory: In a way people who identify as queer are queer...In a way 
people who don't identify as queer are queer too. 

I don't think that I would be gay or queer if I just had het 
relationships. 


Tandy: If you happen to be different through fault of your own you're 
queer...I truly believe that anybody who is sexually stigmatized and 
who is socially stigmatized because of their sexual difference is 
queer. That can be heterosexual people....But on the other hand I 
also realize that I think somebody better work to deserve the label 
queer if they are not gay or lesbian. On the one hand it's totally 
inclusive, and on the other it's definitely my sexual minority. 


August: [A friend] recently told me that she was talking to a guy 
who referred to himself as queer. It turned out he was not only 
straight but he was a straight pederast. That's the kind of thing 
that we have to guard against. 

People I would have a really hard problem [with] would be the 
people like upper class Manhattanites who have a lot of gay friends, 
or Eve Sedgwick--when she calls herself queer I just see red. 


Arthur: Basically it's anything non-straight. 


Constance: Several of the friends I have who are really into queer 
politics are ostensibly straight....they're straight sex radicals. 


Henry: Gay people, homosexuals want to claim the word but I think 
it's wrong of us to claim it as our own word and say, you know, that 
only a homosexual can be queer...To me it's strictly personal..They're 
trying to take the uniqueness out of the word. They try to homogenize 
it into something that has a restricted meaning...I feel Queer Nation 
is killing the word. 


Lila: It can't be completely individual. That's like Camille Paglia 
calling herself a feminist or people saying, "I have my own private 
definition and I'm it," because then the term might as well be a 
proper name. Words like queer, words like feminist are there in order 
to establish a kind of political and collective identity. 


Andrew: Not all straight people have the capability of being queer, 
nor, interestingly enough, do all gay people or do all homosexuals 

have the ability to be queer. Queer is an identification; queer is 
not biological. Queer means that I do not exclude, that I include. 


Arthur: Queer is a term of self-election. 


Lila: It sort of has this connotation of outlaws--generally sex 
radicals... That can be its basic meaning: gay and lesbian, then 
broadening up that notion to include sex radicals, to include a 

certain political relation to sexuality. 


Dooby: Anyone who's involved in deciding who's queer and who's not, 
isn't. 


These comments clearly show disagreement over how widely or 


narrowly queer applies, a tension between different people's usage 


but also sometimes within the same person. Everyone accepts that 
bisexuals and the transgendered can be queer in a way that they are 
not gay or lesbian; the matter of straight sex radicals is more 
vexed. Some include them, others do not. Probably such people must 
be unusually emphatic and supportive to be included. 
This tension overlaps that of external identification versus 
self-affirmation. Sexual behavior alone does not a queer make. 
That self-affirmation is virtually necessary, unlike homosexual or 
even gay or lesbian, seems widely accepted; whether it is sufficient 
is disputed. Those who use the term intend it to be inclusive, 
but, in addition to the problem of sympathetic straights, are there 
any same-sexual practices or self-identified sexual minorities that 
are excluded? Queer carries the strongly normative charge of public 
boldness. Does it carry any further normative implications? Are 
same-sex rapists queer? or bad queers? The queer label does not 
resolve the old issue of whether man-boy lovers belong, an issue 
that has long troubled parade organizers. Are gay pedophiles queer? 
Straight pedophiles? 
Queers of all sorts have so felt the pain of boundary drawing 

and exclusion that they are usually most reluctant to proclain, 
for others, who's in and who's out. The parade committee, though, 
must choose one theme for the hundreds of thousands who will attend 
the parade. It cannot be left to private choice. 

Paul Dana: All of these people start out by defending their right 

to self-definition, and they grow incensed when the world mis-names 


them. In their anger, though, they end up doing the thing they 
deplore, turning their message on its head. (BT, July 1) 
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Mark Haile: If a significant number of people say, "The word 
‘queer’ does not speak for me," then proponents cannot, in all 
conscience, go around claiming that the word speaks for everybody. 
(BT, Jan. 28) 


Mike Schaeffer: The argument here is not that the word should 
never be used. Call yourself what you want. The argument is about 
whether people should have the word (or any word) imposed on them,.. 

"Get used to it!" is not a political philosophy. It's the 
verbal equivalent of sticking your tongue out at someone on the 
playground. (BT, July 1) 


Mark Haile: More important than the actual word, however, is the 
behavior of some of those who insist that everyone embrace it to 
the exclusion of all other labels and identities. Threats and 
coercion do not belong in our community, but the manner in which 
"queer' is being shoved upon us has been remarkably less than 
democratic. (BT, Jan. 28) 


Tony Travers; I can be tolerant of those that want to call themselves 
"queer." What angers me is that they are not equally as tolerant 
of my preferences of how I wish to define myself. The parade should 
not come down to deciding who's right and who's wrong; we're both 
right, because what we choose for ourselves is what's right for 
us as individuals. (BT, Jan. 28) 

In choosing the single parade theme, the desire for self-election 

clashes with the desire for commonality. Consensus is just not 


possible but neither is letting each choose for herself. Those who 


object to Year of the Queer protest it as intolerance and coercion, 


but they don't acknowledge that the older words, which they value, 


are increasingly rejected by others. If the parade is to have one 
theme, it will be divisive. 
If to whom queer applies is a contested matter, a related issue 
is less controversial, who may use the word. 
Darien: To me it's not OK for straight people to use the word 
queer. You know, that's just not cool. It's OK for a queer person 
to use the word queer. 
Dove: I'm not sure that it's a word to be bantered about on the 
evening news. I don't know if I could hear it in empowering ways 


from non-friends or from the broadcast system. 


Arthur: People who are not queer need to be very careful how they 
use it. 


Tandy: I think we both define it for ourselves and the outside 
world defines us...I think it's one of those tricky words. It's 
hard to use unless you know you have a right to use it. 

August: I definitely don't want straight people to use it in 
reference to us...Queer is something that we can negotiate but it 
also sort of cordons off. 


Julio Medina: The issue is your telling others what they can call 
me and what they can call us. 


While the range of reference of queer is unclear and who may 
use it of whom among the likely is contested, there is fair agree- 
ment that outsiders should not use it, or only with acute caution 
and tact. Insiders can use it among themselves and they can use 
it of themselves when addressing outsiders, but outsiders are dis- 
couraged from using it in response. The effect, and often the intent, 
is to unnerve non-queers, even, or perhaps especially, friendly ones. 
This is part of the provocation. In this, it is like other pejorative 
labels that minorities seek actively to turn. It is an aggressive 
demand for recognition which simultaneously calls into question 
that which is to be recognized and denies the recognizer use of 


the term of what is to be recognized. 


To say that queer is contested is to belabor the obvious. Its 
legitimacy, desirability, meaning, range, and use are all contested, 
and in different ways. Yet almost everyone recognizes that the 


phenomenon is significant, dramatic, perhaps on a par with the initial 


explosion of gay/lesbian political activity in the two years after 


Stonewall in 1969. That, too, saw a shift of players, a burst of 
direct action, a new assertive style, and novel organizations, 
cultural production, and political thinking. One difference is 
the immediate involvement of the academy this time round. The 


first Queer Theory conference that I attended was held in Feb. 1990, 
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before Queer Nation. Many of the queer activists are themselves 
recent students, from colleges and art schools, for instance, where 
postmodern currents run strong. Intellectuals have been in on this 
show from before the first act. 

The generational divide is most apparent and it does run roughly 


around age 35. Exceptions exist on both sides, of course. Intense 


anger is vented across this divide. Attacks on "bitter brunch queens,' 


sell-outs, assimilationists trade with denunciations of callow, cruel, 
self-absorbed youths. (The nastiness of much g/l/q politics is 
often remarked and needs further examination.) While participation 
in parade committee deliberations is fully open to any community 
member, self-selection favors the young. Choice of the parade 
theme was deliberately provocative, a proclamation of something 
bold, new, and young. Generational links can be quite weak among 
gays, lesbians, and queers. It is misleading to say that the queer 
celebrants did not know or did not care about the pain that queer 
caused older gays. To inflict some pain helps mark new boundaries; 
queer, body piercings. Part of the provocation is to assert not 
just the arrival but the primacy of queers. Internal divisiveness 
goes together with external confrontation. 

Queers are different not only from straights but from other, 
usually older gays and lesbians. The older may enlist, of course, 
but to do so they must change their act. This is vanguardism though 
the vanguard has grown very large in a very short time. In any 
case, the theme could not be both bold and universally approved. 

The existence of a bounded institution, the symbolically rich San 


Francisco Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day Parade, with a determinate 
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decision procedure and the need for a unitary theme, allowed this 
takeover. 

To assert queer is to assert difference. It's in the term, 
the style, the tactics. Assimilation is the bugbear, the repeated 
charge against the gay non-queer enemy: "Gays who have assimilated 
into the mainstream culture are appalled at queers who are not 
ashamed of or don't hide their 'behavior.'...When will we realize 
that assimilating means a return to invisibility and the closet?" 
(Allen Carson, BT, June 17). In the past anti-assimilationists 
were often separatists, yet queers are not separatists. Queers are 


the opposite of withdrawn; they are public, political, vocal, visible. 


"We're here! We're queer! Get used to it!" may not be political 


philosophy, as Mike Schaeffer wrote, but it states a claim which can 
be argued for: we are citizens who are different, and we demand 
recognition simultaneously as both similar and different. 

The dichotomy assimilation/separatism, which made sense to 
lesbian separatists and some radical fairies, does not capture queers. 
Queers are neither one nor the other. They are insistently “in your 
face," not just for the hell of it but because they demand public 
acknowledgement. The recognition by the dominant non-other matters. 
The claim to exclusive self-validation of separatists is abandoned. 
Yet they emphatically do not want incorporation in the straight world, 
assimilated, invisible or cowed. What is demanded is full recognition 
as similar (equal citizens, equal worth) and different (in sexual 
practice? culture?). This tension is unstable and it can come 
uncoupled in different ways. It needs to be sorted out and negotiated 


in different spheres. To the extent it holds and moves, though, it 
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opens public space, expands the public realm. Just “what do queers 
want?" is not easily answered, not always by queers themselves. 

It is, however, closer to respect than to tolerance. This public 
demand for respect by those who remain defiantly queer sharpens the 
queer-nonqueer encounter. 

Yet while queers emphasize difference between themselves and 
others, they simultaneously seek to minimize difference among them- 
selves. For years relations between bisexuals and gay men and les- 
bians have been strained, personally and, particularly, politically. 
(Are you with us or not?). Now publicly-affirming bisexuals, followed 
by the transgendered are welcomed in the queer coalition, and that 
may come to be seen as its major practical accomplishment. As 
Gayle Rubin memorably put it, “Sexualities keep marching out of the 


Diagnostic and Statistical Manual and on to the pages of social his- 


tory. Into gueer politics now, as well. 

If sexually specific formations lose salience among the queer, 
though, that is not true for other distinctions. Resistance to 
queer incorporation is not restricted to the middle-aged. Many 


lesbians, older and younger, reject it as once again, like gay, too 


male. During the same period that Year of the Queer was debated in 


the SF Bay Times, equally intense letters argued whether male-to- 


female transsexuals belonged in the lesbian community. Many held 
that they did not. There has been a recent rise of militant, speci- 
fically lesbian (or lesbian-bisexual women's) groups, such as Lesbian 
Avengers. A separate Dykes' March was held the night before the 

main San Francisco parade, while there were numerous women's-specific 


contingents in the parade. What seems to be happening is movement 
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in two directions: groups that consider themselves un- or under- 
recognized (lesbians, the transgendered) claim acknowledgement of 
their particular, self-chosen name while also enrolling under the 
banner queer. Those least recognized, most marginalized are like- 
liest to emphasize the former move. ° It is no accident if queer 

is most favored by younger, white gay males and comfortable academics. 
The resistance to queer is strong among gays, lesbians, bisexuals, 


and others who are people of color. The name may never suit them. 


Failure to appeal to these people may be the queer movement's 


greatest limitation. 

There is no chance that queer will sweep the boards and replace 
all the other names, historical and contemporary. It will, rather, 
join the others. While it most strongly will mark a generation and 
a movement, it will be used contextually , for some purposes but 
not others. Queer does not name desire; it is not a quality sought 
in personals ads. Few will call themselves only queer; most will 
understand themselves as both X and queer. For some it may be 
primary, for others secondary. This confederal model again suggests 
the political character of queer. 

Homosexuality is, purportedly, a syndrome, perhaps involuntary; 
it is externally, clinically identifiable. Nothing of queer is given 
but a residual linguistic category and common slur. Patently, it 
must be chosen. One can be outed as homosexual but not as queer. 
Queers do not hide; they have no secrets. Gay and lesbian are 
intermediate categories. They name desire and proclaim a certain 
consciousness. Queer names no particular desire and announces a 


different consciousness. Queer politicizes sexuality in a new way. 


"Gay is good, but queer is better," they like to say. As queer 
moves toward the labile and pansexual, it also points to the extra 
sexual. It focuses neither on genes nor desire but on the social 


construction that created queer confinement. Queer is no natural 


category; it is a work of artifice. It is as phony as a 3 dollar 


bill. Queer queries itself; it invites inquiry. It problematizes 
sexuality and the entire peculiar process of sexual labeling, cate- 
gorizing, classifying, and evaluating. Queer aims to self-destruct. 
If everyone were out, with no secrets, would everyone be queer? 

If everyone were queer, would anyone be? 

Queer means both odd and disgusting. The oddity meaning is joined 
to the pejorative, the insult. Oddity universalized undermines itself. 
The insult, though, is undercut by self-proclamation. Only some 
potential queers will so announce, those least not most insulted. 
Queer is already passing. It can become a counter force only when 
the force dwindles. The queer moment may be brief. Its maximum 
impact comes with initial shock. As the queer movement broadens 
it becomes less queer. For now, thumbing at the insult, even dividing 
over the response to it, reminds everyone of its current force. 

It is public hostility which is the problem. Queers may have nothing 
in common but their common stigma, but they make the best of it, a 
parade. Yet the queer movement emerges in the same period that 
gay/lesbian issues become the stuff of mainstream politics. 

Hostility set the terms initially. Banding together to contest 
the stigma, though, queers create new bonds among themselves and 
elaborate a vital culture. These bonds and this culture become valu- 


able in themselves, regardless of origins. The negative space becomes 
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a positive space. As positive, it becomes even more assertive, 
sharpening the conflict and broadening the front. A danger that 
follows is that heightened conflict will create a rigid nationalism. 
In war, one needs to know who is with and who is for one. There 
will be border conflicts over straight radicals and man-boy lovers. 
Yet queer may not succumb to defensive chauvinism. It is both 
an anti-category category and a coalition. It is so obviously made 
not found that it may go on being made and remade. Conceptually, 
it requires continual reexamination. It is playful as well as 
confrontational, jokey and strident at once. As both movement and 
culture it is young, with youthful generosity as well as youthful 
arrogance. 
James Dwyer (BT, Jan. 14) pointedly asks: 
How can anyone seriously believe that one word can satisfy the 
cultures and identities of the multifaceted continuum of lesbians, 
gays, bisexuals and transsexuals? 
It cannot. Even continuum implies a nonexistent single metric. 
Possible queers overlap, crosshatch, amalgamate and disaggregate in 
plural ways, yet their mutual engagement and encounter with others 
is creative. 
Rebecca Ripley thoughtfully writes (BT, July 1): 
I have lived through many changes of terminology, each with its own 
connotations: homosexual, homophile, gay, lesbian, queer. Each 
term is only an approximation of reality. Each eventually turns 
out to encompass different, sometimes incompatible groups. The 
process of discovering difference among the different is always 


painful. 


Yes, and the process of publicly creating commonality among the 


different, while acknowledging the difference, is even more difficult, 


and all the more worth attempting. 


Queer is not for eternity. It is for this time and in this 
place. Its contingency is on parade. Aggressive, playful, and 
self-questioning, it takes its stand and keeps its options open. 


Who could ask for anything more? 


Notes: 


1. For instance: Making Things Perfectly Queer, A. Doty, U. Minn Press, 
Minneapolis, 1993. GLQ Studies begins publication this summer. Duke 
University Press announces a new "Series Q." New College in San Fran- 
cisco advertises a program in "Queer Consciousness." Two years ago 

I retitled the course I have given>at UCSC since 1981, "Sexual Politics: 
Queer Politics." The 6th North American Conference on Lesbian, Gay, 

& Bisexual Studies, announced for 1994 in Iowa City, will be called 

"In Queery/In Theory/ In Deed." 


2. The annual parades/marches held throughout the country in late 
June in commemoration of the 1969 Stonewall riots in New York play 
a uniquely important role in the life of the g/1/q movement. (Just 


watch the 25th anniversary 1994 march in New York!) Yet how many 

people know that these marches/parades were the largest public gather- 
ings in the nation in the '70s? A fine appreciation of the parade's 
Significance in the life of the Castro and for San Francisco is shown 
by Francis Fitzgerald in Cities on a Hill, New York, 1986, pp. 25-119. 


3. I will not use full form footnotes for all these quotes. My 
short notations will be BT plus date for the Bay Times and BAR plus 
date for the Bay Area Reporter, both published in San Francisco. 
All are from 1993, except those from Dec. 1992, and are to be found 
in the respective Letters to the Editor columns of those papers. 
First names only indicate quotations from David Rauch's interviews 
for his video project "Q." These names have been changed. 

The selection and juxtaposition of the quotations is, of course, 
my own doing. 


4. I can only note this here. Any full account of the queer phenome- 
non would need to look at changing sexuality, new styles, and the 
explosion’ self-consciously queer cultural production, ranging through 
music, visual art, performance art, etc. Many would regard these 
features as at least as important as what I discuss here. 


5. "Thinking Sex," p. 287 in Pleasure and Danger, ed. Carole S. Vance, 
Boston, 1984. 


6. One recalls anthropologist (and lesbian) Esther Newton's cele- 
brated retort at a conference, "We'll deconstruct when they deconstruct." 
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In the media, 1992 was known as the "Year of the Woman." Due 
to redistricting, retirements and revelations of possible miscon- 
duct, the number of women in the House of Representatives doubled 
in the new 103rd Congress. Of the 48 women in the House, 12 
Republicans and 36 Democrats, 42 belong to the Congressional Caucus 
for Women’s Issues (CCWI). Over the past decade, CCWI has emerged 
as a key player in the development and advocacy of women’s 
legislation dealing with education, employment, family, retirement, 
social services and health care. 

Officially, known as legislative service organizations (LSOs), 


caucuses are formed by members of Congress to fulfill their goals 


of representation, personal power, policy promotion and reelection. 


The Democratic Study Group, founded in 1959 as a vehicle for 
liberal Democrats seeking congressional reform and policy change, 
was the model for all subsequent LSOs. Over 100 of these informal 
caucuses have been organized around broad sets of interests or one 
narrow industry. The majority, unlike CCWI, are operated out of 
the founder’s office, having no separate space or staff. 

Founded in 1977 as the Congresswomen’s Caucus, the women’s 
caucus acquired space designated for a congresswomen’s lounge in 
the Rayburn House Office Building and hired a small staff. Ini- 
tially the organization served as a bipartisan support group for 
the small number of women in Congress and sought recognition as the 
voice of women at the national level. Late in 1981, it expanded 
its membership, permitting congressmen who supported the Equal 


Rights Amendment to join. In 1982, with a growing number of male 
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members, it adopted its current name and began to expand its 
influence. 

The growth of the CCWI organization and the placement of 
women’s issues on the political agenda of the House are linked. 
The emergence of a gender gap in voting behavior gave congressmen 
greater incentives to join CCWI. The expansion enabled the Caucus 
to survive, but it also allowed it to expand its advocacy to 
include more issues with broad implications for society as a whole. 
Although it remains committed to issues of economic equity, the 
Caucus has become an advocate of economic and social change as 
well. This paper examines the caucus organization, as it grew from 
a& support group to a policy advocate, as it overcame internal 
problems to focus on being effective in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The sources for this case study analysis are diverse. The 
author first interviewed congresswomen and their staffs in 1975- 
76, before the founding of the Congresswomen’s Caucus, later worked 
for the CCWI on a summer fellowship in 1983, conducted more 
interviews with staff and lobbyists in 1984 and 1985, and worked 
for a male member of the Caucus on fellowship during 1985-86. The 
researcher has had access to Caucus files, attended closed meetings 
of the congresswomen, participated in Caucus events and talked 
formally and informally with Caucus’ staff, with legislative 


assistants for women’s issues and with lobbyists working for or 


against the Caucus on specific issues. The researcher interviewed 


the new CCWI director in 1989 and again in 1992. A few sources are 


quoted directly, but most were promised anonymity. 


Published sources, such as Congressional Quarterly Almanac and 


C. @. Weekly Reports, have also been consulted to develop a more 


comprehensive view of the work of the Caucus and the development 
of the women’s issue agenda in the House. Much of the description 
of the problems of the Congresswomen’s Caucus relies on Irwin 
Gertzog’s detailed account. The analysis of the advocacy of the 
CCWI is based upon the interviews and participant observation 
described above and on a content analysis of the Caucus newsletter, 
Update, dating from November 1980 to April 1993.% Table I presents 
a listing of the newsletters reviewed in 1992 and 1993. 
(Table I Here) 


Organizational Dilemmas of the Caucus 


The Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues operates like an 
interest group within the House of Representatives. CCWI leaders 
testify at hearings, CCWI members lobby other members of Congress 
and the staff distributes information to congressional offices, the 
media and the public. Like any organization, the Caucus has sought 
to survive, despite internal stresses and problems which arose from 
the external environment. Its success is due partly to organiza- 


tional change and partly to growing support for women’s issues 


1411 quotations presented without citations are from these 
anonymous interviews. 


The author was able to gain access to a relatively complete 
set of newsletters by combining personal copies with those on file 
at the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor office in 
Philadelphia and at the CCWI office in the Rayburn Building in 
Washington, D.C. 


nationally over the last decade. 


" 


James Q. Wilson used the term "maintenance" to include "not 
only survival, but also securing essential contributions of effort 
and resources from members, managing an effective system of 
communications, and helping formulate purposes: in short, producing 
and sustaining cooperative effort" (Wilson, 1973, p. 30). Noel 
Tichy, a professor of business administration, asserts "that 
organizations have three interrelated cycles...(and) must make 
cyclical adjustments over time...to resolve three basic ongoing 
dilemmas" (Tichy, 1980, p. 165). The problems associated with 
producing some desired output, those related to the allocation of 
power and resources within the organization, and those associated 
with creating a sense of shared commitment among the members of the 
organization constitute the three dilemmas. 

Although none are ever resolved, according to Tichy, an 
organization is usually able to focus upon and make adjustments to 
one area at a time. When one cycle is at a point of high tension 
and uncertainty, the organization needs to address that problem 
area. "All three cycles," according to Tichy, “overlap and 


interact with each other in ways that may be beneficial or 


problematic for the organization" (p. 165). 


Such a dynamic model is conceptually difficult, but both it 
and Wilson’s insights can be useful in understanding an organiza- 
tion such as the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues. Organi- 
zational maintenance has presented serious problems for this LSO 


founded by and for congresswomen. It has faced conflicts concern- 


. 
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ing its policy goals, its leadership and its feminist commitment. 
The expansion of the Caucus was carried out in such a way that the 
organization was freed from severe tensions in the areas of 
leadership and shared commitment. It was then able to focus upon 
and expand it policy goals becoming a more effective advocate. 

From the beginning, support for the Equal Rights Amendment was 
expected of all members, but the founders did not attempt to 
establish a common position on abortion. The Congresswomen’s 
Caucus spearheaded the drive in 1978 to extend the time limit for 
the ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment. During the Carter 
Administration, the congresswomen met frequently with Cabinet 
members on issues, such as the treatment of women workers under 


Social Security, and urged the appointment of more women to 


positions in the federal government. The Congresswomen’s Caucus 


acted "as a kind of congressional conscience on women’s issues by 
providing an important forum for the discussion of measures 
affecting women, and by keeping members (of the group) informed on 
the issues through regular updates" (Kolker, 1983, p. 216). 

The Congresswomen’s Caucus had co-chairs and other officers, 
but they were not authorized to take action in the name of the 
organization. Elizabeth Holtzman (D-NY) and Margaret Heckler (R- 
MA) were the first co-chairs and Shirley Chisholm (D-NY), Shirley 
Pettis (R-CA) and Barbara Mikulski (D-MD) were the remaining 
members of the original Executive Committee. Holtzman, Heckler and 
Chisholm were co-founders of the group which they planned to 


accommodate all the women in Congress. Within the Congresswomen’s 
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Caucus, each member could decide for herself whether or not "to 
support other members on an issue-by-issue basis, with action taken 
in the name of the caucus only when there was complete agreement" 
(Gertzog, 1984, p.184). It was "a low key group" recalled a staff 
aide, especially with Heckler "always holding things up in her 
office" uncertain whether or not to give her approval. 
Although probably essential for establishing the group, the 
unanimity rule caused delays and frustrations until it was modified 


in 1981. "If one or more members refused to sign, (a policy) 


statement could nonetheless be issued in the names of the sig- 


natories, but not as a Caucus document" (Gertzog, p. 187). Some 
members sought changes in documents or failed to respond to 
requests for their support, causing repeated delays. Those 
statements that were issued had to be "narrowly drawn and more 
cautious than many believed they should have been" (Gertzog, p. 
187). 

Pat Schroeder recalls that in the early years, "conservative 
members were worried about being labeled feminists and the 
feminists were afraid of being muzzled, so it was hard for us to 
agree on what to do" (Schroeder, 1989, p.108-109). From 1977 to 
1981, the obvious divisions among its members undermined the 
organization and its claim to speak for women across the nation. 
Uncertain that they shared the same vision, the congresswomen 
refused to commit themselves to follow their nominal leaders. 

The Congressional Black Caucus, founded in 1971 and until 1991 


composed entirely of Democrats, had a far easier time maintaining 
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a united front in its formative years. Its charter members were 
all liberals, with low seniority, from troubled urban areas with 
large minority populations. Congresswomen, by contrast, come from 
more diverse districts, both political parties and a significant 
range of ideological perspectives and political cultures. 

Even if they can agree that they have a special responsiblity 
to represent women nationally, in addition to their own constituen- 
cies, congresswomen cannot all agree on what that entails in terms 
of advocacy of policy initiatives at the federal level. Because 
they favored state, local or private initiatives, most Republicans 
and some Democrats were out of step with the underlying liberal 
perspective of the Congresswomen’s Caucus. The common beliefs 
shared by the congresswomen were too limited to form a basis for 
the type of organization that the most active members wanted to 


create. 


The Articles of Incorporation of the Congresswomen’s Caucus 


Corporation set out five purposes for its staff in support of the 
Congresswomen. Filed with the District of Columbia in October 
1977, it stated that the corporation was: 


1. to perform research and education on the impact 
of existing federal legislation which is important to 
women, 

2. to monitor the administration of existing federal 
legislation which is important to women, 

3. to encourage the hiring and appointment of women 
by the federal government, 

4. to perform research and education on a broad 
range of political, socio-economic, educational, fiscal, 
and legal issues affecting women, and 

5. to do all things necessary and proper to carry 
out the foregoing purposes. 


While the last statement resembles the well known elastic 
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clause of Article I of the U.S. Constitution, the listing is 
essentially focused on oversight and staff support rather than 
advocacy of policy innovation. The Caucus was designed with the 
aim of making it acceptable to even the most conservative con- 
gresswomen; it had to be cautious about its announced purposes. 
Members could choose what use they would make of the research 
material provided. Since the Democrats were in the White House in 
1977, oversight of the administration had very different connota- 
tions than it did after the 1980 election of President Reagan. 

Anxious to insure their acceptance by the press as the 
legitimate representative of women at the national level, the Co- 
Chairs made the mistake of actually getting all the congresswomen 
to join. In 1979, they urged the three conservative congresswomen, 
who had not joined during the previous Congress, to affiliate. The 


holdouts were assured that members could veto any proposal they 


opposed and that there was no pressure to actually pay the dues 


(Gertzog, 1984, p. 209). With nothing to lose, Marjorie Holt (R- 
MD), Virginia Smith (R-ME) and Marilyn Lloyd (D-TN) joined and the 
result was more internal tension and increasing dissatisfaction 
among those members who were voluntarily paying most of the costs 
of the organization. Caucus meetings could not be strategy 
sessions for policy initatives as the liberals wanted; they were 
merely opportunities for individual appeals for individual co- 
sponsors. 


The Survival and Expansion of the Caucus 


When the Caucus announced its plans for the 97th Congress 
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in February 1981, the Caucus newsletter, Update, listed all the 
women in the House under the disclaimer: "We are many voices with 
many concerns. AS we move ahead in this session of Congress, we 
will be addressing the issues listed and described on the following 
pages." Although all 19 names were on the cover sheet, only 10 
were mentioned inside with their individual initiatives on 
childcare, pension reform, domestic violence and such. With the 
election of President Reagan, the Caucus was facing a markedly more 
conservative environment; its membership dropped, from about 20 in 
the previous Congress to a core of 10, and its already scarce 
resources dwindled. The Co-Chairs clearly believed that a caucus 
of congresswomen had to include them all, even if the image of 
unity was a fragile facade in the wake of the 1980 elections. 

Despite appeals from Representative Heckler and their 
temporary inclusion on the Update cover, none of the four moderate 
Republicans elected in 1980 joined during her first term. All had 
supported the ERA and Claudine Schneider (R-RI) did join eventual- 
ly, but Heckler’s efforts to gain more moderate allies were 
unsuccessful. The new Republicans were reluctant to be identified 
with the outspoken new Democratic Co-Chair, Patricia Schroeder, and 
with an organization which would place them, in their first tern, 
at odds with their party’s president and with the conservative 
national tide. 


Lynn Martin (R-IL) later recalled her reasons for the 


Washingtonian magazine, "The dues were too high, and I don’t need 


to pay that for a Pat Schroeder show" (quoted in Gertzog, 1984, p. 
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218). The author was told in 1983 that Martin had paid the first 


quarter dues in 1981, but then did not continue her membership. 


She was one congresswoman who disapproved of Schroeder’s "style" 
and she saw the Caucus as largely "an extension of Schroeder’s 
personal staff" which she "did not want to support to the tune of 
$1500 a year." Martin "believes in working from the inside" and 
"has always been one of the boys." She "hates the term ‘women’s 


issues’" and wants to focus on "people issues.” 

In July 1981, frustrated with its inablility to take action, 
the Caucus relaxed the unanimity rule and increased pressure to pay 
the annual dues which had been raised to $2500, precipitating the 
resignations of Holt, Smith, Lloyd and Beverly Byron (D-MD). A 
month or so before, Update had replaced the names of all the 
congresswomen with a list of founding subscribers, including the 
American Council of Life Insurance, four large corporations, a 
union of government employees, and the National Education Associa- 
tion. A coupon was included to subscribe for $125 a year. 

Unable to generate sufficient financial support from member 
congresswomen, the Caucus was becoming more dependent on outside 
sources of funding. Other change oriented groups, between 1960 and 
1980, relied on support from government, foundations, corporations 
and private patrons in addition to membership dues, so the Caucus 
was following an accepted formula for organizational success in 
Washington (Walker, 1983). 

Update began to increase the visibility of the Caucus on the 


Hill, with the press and among members of women’s groups, but the 
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fact remained that by the end of 1981 only 10 of the 18 women in 
Congress belonged to the Congresswomen’s Caucus. Bipartisanship 
was supposed to demonstrate that the group represented women 
nationally, but, in the wake of Reagan’s election, only 2 of 8 
Republican women in the House were members. Margaret Heckler 
remained as Republican Co-Chair, but her relationship with 
Democratic Co-Chair Schroeder and with other liberal Democrats was 
severely strained on both the personal and policy level. Shared 


leadership requires a relationship of trust and mutual understand- 


ing; something that never existed between Heckler and Schroeder. 


The Congresswomen’s Caucus was in danger of becoming a tiny, 
exclusively Democratic group. There was "fear that Republican 
women might not participate at all," recalled the staff member of 
a congresswoman. The ability to “really go after Reagan" with an 
all Democratic organization was appealing to some liberals, but 
most felt that "bipartisanship was essential" and "important for 
legitimacy." Including both Democrats and Republicans increased 
influence inside the House and in relations with the White House, 
because it is "terribly important to have Republicans to talk to 
Republicans in power." It also projected an image of being 
committed to women’s policy issues not just partisan advantage. 
After the 1980 election, an all Democratic, all liberal women’s 
caucus might have been dismissed as politically irrelevant, a relic 
of a previous political era and a repudiated political philosophy. 

The dilemma faced by the Caucus was how to recapture and 


extend its influence in a new environment. The ERA extension, 
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which had been their most noteworthy accomplishment, was not going 


to save the amendment and the Reagan budget cuts were having a dire 
effect on American women. A popular conservative president was 
altering the priorities of government to the detriment of the 
liberal and feminist commitments of most Caucus members. Geraldine 
Ferraro (D-NY) recalls that, "Several of us were dismayed. The 
Congresswomen’s Caucus had become powerless. We needed numbers to 
effect change..." (Ferraro, 1885, p. 47). 

Other caucuses were also financially dependent on outside 
sources, notably the Congressional Travel and Tourism Caucus which 
received over $240,000 or 97% of its budget from non-congressional 
sources (Better Government, 1981, p.47). By late 1981, the 
Congresswomen’s Caucus was dependent for about one-fifth of its 
budget on non-congressional private sources and on sympathetic 
congressmen who subscribed to Update. The Caucus in 1980, received 
about $20,000 from outside sources, while seven other caucuses took 


in a total of $1.8 million (New York Times, 1981). 


A House rules change, issued in October 1981, was intended to 
cut off industry support for internal caucuses. It was not aimed 
at the congresswomen’s group, but it posed a severe threat to its 
continued existence unless it admitted men. The new LSO rule 
stated that caucuses could no longer receive member contributions 
from office accounts, House office space, other public funds or 
services and also accept outside funding in any forn. 


In 1981, "most congresswomen acknowledged," according to Irwin 


Gertzog, "that many male colleagues were more authentic feminists 
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than some female representatives" (Gertzog, 1984, p. 224). 
Nevertheless, the decision to admit men was made reluctantly and 
only after appeals not to change the funding rule failed. The 
potential for growth and therefore influence had been discussed 


before, but staff members reported that some congresswomen resisted 


the idea feeling "they should be able to succeed on their own." 


An aide to a Republican congresswoman cited being forced to open 
the Caucus to men as her "greatest disappointment," although she 
did admit that there were "some pluses.” Another legislative 
assistant referred to the long standing controversy among the 
members about admitting men as the "Caucus Wars." 

Motives for battle were apparently mixed. Some of the 
congresswomen opposed the addition of men, according to a staff 
observer, because they suspected that "with the advent of more 
members the agenda was going to broaden and we were going to become 
a lot more active than we were in the past." At least one liberal 
wanted more activity but fought the addition of men. She sought 
to preserve feminist control and avoid losing issues and credit to 
congressmen. 

Women’s issues are essentially about economic and political 
power for women in a system dominated by males. Even advocates of 
the change feared losing their symbolic role as representatives of 
an under-represented majority and their control of the organiza- 
tion’s goals and activities. Precisely because they were outside 
the House power structure, these women wanted to maintain control 


over the one organization that belonged to them. Admitting that 
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there is a “sense of legitimacy in a male institution to having 
male members" was "sad but true," reflected a staff member. The 
question then of who would be permitted to join the Caucus and who 
would hold the real power in the organization had been a long 
standing dilemma. 

The House rules change forced the organization to resolve the 
controversy according to the dictates of necessity, despite some 
fears and misgivings. The Women’s Research and Education Insti- 
tute, the research arm of CCWI, continues to receive outside 
funding but it had already moved out of the Rayburn building. 
Moving the Caucus operation would have destroyed its unique status 
in the women’s policy network in Washington. 

The Caucus still occupies the same windowless room on the top 
floor of the Rayburn House Office building; the lounge space was 
designed with adjacent restroom and make-up area. It is too far 
from the House floor to be used much by the congresswomen, but its 


proximity to member offices and committee rooms makes the location 


valuable for support staff and women’s interest groups. When votes 


important to these groups are expected, the CCWI office becomes a 
central coordination site for their lobbyists working the halls and 
the phones. The congresswomen meet in the Women’s Reading Room in 
the Capitol, but legislative assistants meet at the CCWI office. 
Keeping the space was worth the risk that admitting men posed for 
the group’s future. 

The leaders of the Congresswomen’s Caucus were unhappy with 


their organization’s product and cohesiveness before the rule 
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change. Pat Schroeder recalls that "the Congresswomen’s Caucus in 
its early form was more an ongoing tea party than a convincing 
legislative caucus" (Schroeder, 1989, p. 109). Ann Charnley Smith, 
who was the executive director in 1981, told the author in 1983 


that the congressswomen needed to admit men to their Caucus in 


order to escape the impression that they were merely a "social 


club," serving "tea and krumpets." If they wanted their policy 
proposals to be taken seriously within the House, she argued they 
had to seize the opportunity to greatly enhance their strength. 
The congresswomen, fearful of losing control of their 
organization, created an Executive Committee composed entirely of 
women. The Co-Chairs, currently Pat Schroeder (D-CO) and Olympia 
Snowe (R-ME), along with the members of the Executive Committee 
make policy decisions for the organization. The male members pay 
less in annual dues from their office accounts, $900 compared with 
$1800 in 1992. The men receive information on women’s issues and 
an opportunity to participate in the advocacy of CCWI, especially 
on issues within the jurisdiction of their committee assignments. 
All Caucus members assign a legislative assistant to be responsible 
for women’s issues and to act as liaison to CCWI. After the 
expansion to include congressmen, CCWI grew rapidly becoming one 
of the largest caucuses in the House. Survival seemed assured, 
but cooperative effort and effectiveness certainly were not. 
According to Gertzog, attempts by the Congresswomen’s Caucus 
(CC) to develop strategy and build majority coalitions had been 


"infrequent and superficial" with the one important excep- 
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tion...(of the) Caucus’s effort to extend the life of the Equal 
Rights Amendment" (Gertzog, 1984, p. 202). That experience in 1978 
raised the hopes of Caucus leaders, but momentum was lost and 
inertia set in after Holt, Smith and Lloyd began to exercise their 


veto rights the following year. "Mikulski and Schroeder," writes 
Gertzog, “complained bitterly to other members and to the CC staff" 
(Gertzog, 1984, p. 211). The resignation of the conservatives left 
the group less divided, but tensions between Heckler and the 
liberal Democrats intensified. Heckler, "as cochair of the Caucus, 
vetoed whatever criticism the Caucus leveled at her President’s 
policies," recalled New York City Democrat Geraldine Ferraro 
(Ferraro, 1985, p.47). 

In 1982, Schroeder, Mikulski and Ferraro, campaigned in Mas- 
sachusetts for Heckler’s Democratic opponent, Congressman Barney 
Frank. Redistricting pitted Heckler and Frank against each other 
and the three congresswomen told their constituents that he was a 
more committed feminist than she. She had helped found the Caucus, 
but by this time he was a member too. She supported Reagan’s 
economic policies and he did not. Following her defeat, Heckler 
was presented with a gavel, as a parting gift from the Caucus. 
After considerable delay, Lindy Boggs (D-LA) made the presentation, 
rather than Co-Chair Schroeder. 

Partisan tensions did not disappear, even after Heckler left, 


but the former uncertainties about authority and concensus were 


greatly diminished as the new structure took hold. Despite their 


different personal styles, Schroeder and Olympia Snowe have 
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developed a good relationship which enables CCWI to operate on 
trust and a shared commitment to economic equity for women. 
Members, both male and female, are free not to become co-sponsors 
of every new initiative, but greater financial resources and 
cohesion have transformed the Caucus into a policy advocate. The 
product of the organization has finally become its main focus, 
rather than its internal struggles. 

In James Q. Wilson’s terms, the organization has achieved more 
than mere survival. A transformation was accomplished and a true 
cooperative effort has now been established. Wilson wrote that 


organizations change for three reasons: "uncertainty in the flow 


of resources," "scarcity ... a declining resource base" or 
"abundance...surplus resources giving new scope for action" 
(Wilson, 1973, p. 209-210). Resource uncertainty and scarcity 
characterized the entire period of the Congresswomen’s Caucus; 
certain members did not pay dues, staff members did not receive 
their promised salaries and the organization turned to fundraisers 
to pay off back debts. After Reagan’s election, the resource base 
declined further and the House rules change closed off the path 
that had been chosen to achieve solvency. 


The political power of women, due to the gender gap in voting 


behavior which emerged in the early 1980’s, encouraged congressmen 


to affiliate with CCWI. Forty-six men joined immediately in 
November 1981 and another 30 early in 1982. Membership increased 
from 10 women before the expansion to over 130 women and men in 


less than two years. The expansion of members and resources 
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enabled the CCWI to become, what its most active members had always 
wanted it to be, a political force for economic and social change. 


Expectations for an Expanded Caucus 


During the Congresswomen’s Caucus, Update reflected the 
problem of disunity. Even after the names of the Congresswomen 
had been replaced with the list of founding subscribers, the 


newsletter still carried a disclaimer. "In no instance," it read 
in June 1981, "does the inclusion of an item indicate the support 
or opposition of Individual Members or of the Caucus. Legislation 
on the Caucus Agenda will be clearly indicated as the session 
proceeds." Members were fearful of being ‘associated publically 
with any proposal which they had not specifically approved. 


One reason was the controversial image of Bella Abzug, the 


outspoken Congresswomen from New York’s Greenwich Village from 


1971-77. _The congresswomen could not even form the Caucus, until 


after her departure, for fear that she would dominate it. Abzug 
never seemed to understand that not everyone’s constituents were 
as progressive as her own. "In the early years," said a committee 
staffer in 1983, "no one wanted to touch women’s issues. Bella 
Abzug was the only one and no one wanted to take over and get her 
reputation." Even some of the liberal Democrats were reluctant to 
be preceived as taking up her mantle as the feminist crusader. 
After the expansion, the list of Caucus members was placed on 
the back of Update and the disclaimer was soon dropped. A short 
statement above the names said the Caucus was "bipartisan" and the 


newsletter was an “informational bulletin." Those words had also 
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been there with the disclaimer, but the CCWI needed nothing more. 
No one assumed that over 100 members of the House had agreed on 
each and every proposal covered and besides the fear of identifica- 
tion with women’s issues dissolved with the emergence of the gender 
gap. The same staffer quoted above on Abzug said that the Caucus 
had "now (in 1983) come of age. There is more talk and more staff 
on women’s issues.... Most members (of the House) for years didn’t 
have any staff on women’s issues." The formation of CCWI created 
a staff network on women’s issues, but the question of what it 
could accomplish for women remained. Hill staff are often 
transitory and must always reflect the priorities of their member. 


A December 14, 1981 New York Times article, written by Majorie 


Hunter, described the admission of men to the Congresswomen’s 
Caucus in a humorous vein. "Will the Congressional Steel Caucus," 
it asked, "now start flirting with aluminum interests?" The 
article was accompanied by a drawing of a man and woman each with 
one arm around the other and both wearing a coat, a tie and a box 
pleated skirt. The man is depicted with socks and hairy legs. 

The article explained the House rules change and expressed the 
commitment of Co-Chairs Heckler and Schroeder to "a cooperative 
effort with enlightened men" and "the need for partnership with men 
in the women’s movement." The article also pointed out that the 
Congressional Black Caucus had no plans to admit whites. Only the 
women’s group was forced to admit its weakness and its future 


cohesion and influence was unclear. The women needed money and 


also "allies on changing the multitude of discriminatory and 
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inequitable laws," explained Schroeder to the Times. Despite the 
wishes of the Co-Chairs, the admission of men might have propelled 
the organization in a much less ambitious direction. 


"Because the root to feminism traveled by men," writes Ethel 


Klein, "is based on abstract learning rather than direct ex- 


perience, their views constitute sympathy for feminism. In 
contrast, women’s views, learned through personal experience, are 
internalized to form a feminist consciousness" (Klein, 1984, p. 
106). Men could not be expected nor were they asked to make the 
same level of resource commitment as women. 

Although the dues from the congressmen were much less than 
what the women paid, the men were immediately providing half of the 
budget. Within the year, collectively they were providing far more 
than half. In 1992, male members paid for 70% of the Caucus 
operation. While they can not set policy, they could exit if they 
did not approve of CCWI actions and, afterall, it is men who hold 
the power positions in the House. Concerns that the men would 
gradually take over the organization and prehaps direct policy 
toward minor rather than comprehensive change could not be easily 
dismissed. 

After the expansion, both authority and unity could have 
remained serious problems. The experience and commitment to 
feminism among women is not all identical. As historian William 
Chafe writes, "black Americans were never unconscious of their 
oppression" (Chafe, 1977, p. 55). Many women have been, because 


they are "a people who share in every racial class, ethnic, 
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religious and regional alignment" and "live in greater intimacy 
with their ’oppressors" than with each other" (Chafe, 1977, p. 3). 
Even among women themselves, sex discrimination is often more 
acceptable, or less heinous, than discrimination based upon race, 
religion or ethnicity. 

For this reason, the women could not hold together as an 
organization as well as the Congressional Black Caucus did. Even 
the black women who belong to both groups tend to make the CBC 


their priority. For instance, the CBC gave Katie Hall (D-IN), who 


spent her brief term in Congress focused on winning reelection, 


"more visibility outside Congress." She had a "stronger political 
foundation there." Due to her defeat in 1984, she never had the 
opportunity to be an active member of CCWI. The women in the 
Caucus have always been divided by race, political party and over 
abortion. There was no guarantee that the Executive Committee of 
the CCWI would unite on policy directions after the expansion. 
Finally, the CCWI rapidly became a much larger organization 
than either the Congresswomen’s Caucus or the Black Caucus had ever 
been. All its members are politicians with political needs and 
responsibilites to constituents that receive higher priority than 
the needs of their caucus organization. House members usually seek 
reelection and often political advancement; they will respond to 
their current and prospective constituents first over the needs of 
any other group, including women nationally. Therefore, the unity 
and common commitment of the members, female and male, could not 


be assured at the time of the expansion. 


From Member Support Group to Staff Support 


The change in the Caucus organization over time and its 
strategies for overcoming the inherent obstacles to its unity and 
the authority of its leadership can be examined through a review 
of its primary publication and its series of executive directors. 
While the organization has had only two Democratic and two 
Republican Co-Chairs, it has had seven executive directors. 
Although Update was founded by the Congresswomen’s Caucus late in 
1980, it now serves a decidedly different and greater mission for 
the CCWI. Having created a staff network, CCWI has proceeded to 
keep it informed and make it increasingly effective. 

Stories presented on the front page of Update, usually two or 
three per issue, reflect the change from an organization struggling 
to establish itself to one secure in its identity as a timely 
source of information on issues that matter in Congress. The 
November 16, 1981 edition, just before the expansion, presented as 
first page news: the efforts by CC members and their male allies 
to preserve Title IX for equity in education, a symposium on women 
in the military sponsored by a congresswoman, and administration 
budget cuts of food for poor women and children. On October 9, 


1992, the front page stories concerned efforts in the House and 


Senate to override presidential vetoes of the Family and Medical 


Leave Act and legislation dealing with abortion counseling, and an 
overview of women’s issues legislation in the 102nd Congress. 
During the 97th Congress, 1981-82, more than one third of the 


front page stories dealt with the activities of caucus leaders to 
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advance CCWI’s agenda, but in 1991-92 only slightly over 10% of 


front page news dealt directly with CCWI activity. Publically 


recognizing efforts by its members was critical to the early 
Caucus, now it must focus more on keeping member staff abreast of 
the volume of women’s legislation. Table II illustrates the 
changes on the front page and also the growing congressional 
activity on women’s issues as reported in Update. In the House, 
over 12 years, the number of committee hearings and mark-ups on 
women’s issues nearly doubled and the number of floor debates and 
votes more than tripled. With the number of Congresswomen doubling 
after the 1992 election one can expect a continuation of this 
trend. Since the CCWI serves House staff primarily, the increases 
in Senate activity reflected in Update coverage are suggestive, but 
probably not comprehensive. 
(Table II Here) 

The first Executive Director of the Caucus operation, Betty 
Dooley, eventually became head of the spinoff Women’s Research and 
Education Institute (WREI). Gerzog describes Dooley as a former 
"candidate for a House district in Texas and for state legislative 
office, a fund raiser for Robert Strauss when he was Treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, and a lobbyist on health issues 
in state capitals and in Washington" (p. 188). The Congresswomen’s 
Caucus needed an executive director with the skills to work closely 
with individual congresswomen and to raise money from foundations 
and the Washington liberal community. Dooley had the right 


connections and her experience was a good fit to that of the 
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congresswomen. 

Dooley’s assistant, Susan Scanlon, came to the Caucus with 
three years experience working as a legislative assistant on the 
Hill (Gertzog, 1984, p. 188-9). Scanlon briefly headed the Caucus, 
but it was stilled housed jointly with WREI in the lounge area in 
Rayburn at that time. Shortly, before Dooley and Scanlon moved off 
the Hill with WREI in April 1980, Ann Charnley Smith was hired to 
be the new Executive Director of the Caucus. Lindy Boggs, the 
peacemaker in what was then a very divided Caucus, helped Smith get 
the approval of the membership. She was a friend of Bogg’s 
daughter, the journalist Cokie Roberts. Smith had "a background 
of teaching, foreign travel, and administrative, organizational, 
and public relations experience" (Gertzog, 1984, p. 219). Married 


to a New York Times reporter, Smith had extensive ties to jour- 


nalists that would bring visibility to the Caucus. Before the end 
of the calendar year, Smith had begun publication of Update with 
the hope that it would bring in money and revitalize the organiza- 
tion. 

In 1981, Update covered women’s issues in terms of: "Bills 
Introduced" (both chambers, regardless of sponsor), "Federal 
Regulations" (from the new administration), "Bills Reported" (by 


committees), "Hearings" and "Markups" (scheduled), "Committee 


Action" (mostly reports on hearings), "News on Women’s Issues” 


(summaries of newspaper articles) and a "Calendar" (of upcoming 
demonstrations and conferences). 


The lead story in the June 1981 issue, reported on a meeting 
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between Caucus members and Health and Human Services Secretary 
Richard Schweiker. Oversight remained an important activity, as 
the organizational articles of incorporation quoted above had 
stated it would be, but information on legislation dealing with 
women’s issues was also being provided. Reporting on legislation 
was the first step toward a greater role in developing and 
promoting policy initatives. 

Smith and Dooley have very different personal styles and did 
not get along well, neither when they shared office space nor later 
when the organizations had become physically separate. Smith began 
pushing the Caucus toward a greater policy role. According to Judy 
Schub of Business and Professional Women interviewed in 1983, Smith 
initiated formal contacts between interest groups and the Caucus. 
Smith eliminated the regular biweekly meetings of the congresswomen 
in favor of holding meetings irregularly, but for specific 
purposes. She used partisan competition and gender gap publicity 
to prod members individually to become more active for women. 
Under Smith, the Caucus provided far fewer opportunities for 


interactions primarily of a social nature. 


Anne Radigan became Caucus director when Smith left abruptly 


to join Gary Hart’s presidential campaign staff in March 1984. 
Radigan had been editor of Update since December 1982, but before 
that she was a legislative assistant to Congressman Toby Moffett. 
She was the first director to identify clearly with the staff 
perspective. Smith had close ties to women staff through the 


Capitol Hill chapter of the National Women’s Political Caucus, but 
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Radigan was a staffer herself. She had friendships with numerous 


staff members, male as well as female, and they considered her one 
of them. Less than 30 years old, she was the contemporary of the 
legislative assistants and some interest group representatives 
expressed concern in the summer of 1984 that Radigan lacked the 
stature of her predecessors, Dooley and Smith. 

But as Dooley knew fundraising and Smith knew public rela- 
tions, Radigan knew the legislative process. She also healed the 
tensions between the Caucus and WREI caused by the differences 
between Dooley and Smith. Subsequent executive directors have all 
been closer to Radigan in background than to either Dooley or 
Smith. Two of the three have been former legislative aides for 
members of Congress; the other one, an attorney who worked on the 
family leave bill while on the Caucus staff, did not last long in 
the top spot. Every successful director hired since the expansion, 
has come with legislative staff experience. 

In the tradition of staff anonymity, Lesley Primmer, formerly 
on Snowe’s staff and current CCWI director, described her adversion 
to publicity for the Caucus organization in a 1989 interview with 
the author. Although she did not critcize any of her predecessors 
by name, she did make it clear that she had changed policy on press 
relations. Recognition for Caucus members and promotion of women’s 
issues is the responsiblity of the CCWI staff not getting the title 
of the organization into print. With the problems of authority and 
finances solved, the Caucus no longer needs to promote itself. Its 


survival is assured. 
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Update has changed too. The old Update section on federal 
regulations was dropped in 1984; the sections of recommended 
newspaper reading and the calendar of upcoming conferences were 
discontinued in 1988. In 1989, the last hearing announcement 
appeared. Between May 1984 and August 1985, a section entitled "On 
the Record," appeared three times. It highlighted statements of 
Caucus members, both male and female, and a few supportive male 
Senators. Its purpose seemed to be to recognize the advocacy of 
its members and friends and it may have helped make male par- 
ticipants feel more appreciated, but it did not last long. For 


Update, a focus on the needs of legislative staff members, by 


providing substantive information on specific women’s issues and 


their passage through Congress, makes more sense. 

By 1991, the index had changed to one denoting issues rather 
than stages of chamber consideration. Only Bills Introduced 
remains inthe index. The old headings, Floor Action and Committee 
Action, remain as subheadings in the text, but it is easier now for 
staffers to look in the index for the most recent action on a 
specific policy issue they are assigned to follow. Back in 1981 
and 1982, Update had two indexes in each issue; one on the front 
page emphasized legislative stages and information items, such as 
the calendar of events, and then on the back page a list of the 
policy areas covered by page number. Beginning with 1983, the 
newsletter had only the first type of index but moved to the back 
page. Table III indicates how the number of items reported upon 


expanded and came to emphasize policy topics, a trend which 


continues in 1993. 
(Table III Here) 

While each office assigns a liaison to CCWI, women’s issues 
are often divided among vawsious staffers because they cut across 
committee jurisdictions. The policy index allows the staff person 
assigned to Judiciary to check quickly for information on civil 
rights initiatives while the person assigned to Ways and Means can 
look for tax credit proposals. A third staffer with responsiblity 
for senior citizens, health care and education may be the one who 
acts as CCWI liaison. None of them wants to go through a section 
entitled Committee Action looking for information relevant to their 
issue areas. As Update got longer and covered more topics, it was 
no longer realistic to assume that one staff person in each office 
would read through it. 

Both in its directors and in its publication, the CCWI has 
clearly moved toward serving staff. Most of the congresswomen are 
active in the Caucus, but many of the males belong primarily 
because they were asked to by one of the congresswomen or by their 
staff person responsible for women’s issues. Giving help to 
legislative assistants is essential for convincing those who are 
paying member dues that the CCWI is worth the money. 

By 1985, a new statement taking credit for the provision of 
valuable information and explicitly expressing the support of its 
members for the Caucus organization had been added. Unchanged 


since then, it reads, "Caucus Members, whose names follow, have 


made Update available to you by their participation in and support 
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for the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues." The listing of 


members and their endorsement of the organization is intended to 
help staff members, feminist constituents and interest groups 
encourage more representatives to join. Having dropped out in 
1981, when the unanimity rule was modified and Ann Smith began to 
press for the payment of dues, Marilyn Lloyd was back in 1991. 


Policy Advocacy by the Caucus 


In response to its environment, the organization she rejoined 
had changed its name, its structure, its size and modified its 
mission. It is more oriented to role change rather than mere role 
equity now, but it has continued to approach issues primarily in 
economic terms. "To the extent that the Caucus can approach 
women’s issues from the economic standpoint, it will be less 
threatening to women," explained the staff of one of the con- 
gresswomen in 1983. That approach "focuses attention on the 
economic system rather than (seeming to attack) men." 

"Role equity issues," according to Joyce Gelb and Marian Lief 
Palley, "are those policies which extend rights now enjoyed by 
other groups...to women and which appear to be relatively delineat- 
ed or narrow in their implications" (Gelb and Palley, 1987, p. 6). 
For most politicians, any costs of supporting feminist issues 
preceived as promoting equity will now be outweighed by the 
political benefits of such support. "In contrast, role change 
issues appear to produce change in the dependent female role of 
wife, mother, and homemaker, holding out the potential of greater 


sexual freedom and independence in a variety of contexts" (Gelb and 
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Palley, 1987, p.6). Policy proposals that are preceived as role 


change issues are more controversial and politicians may alienate 
activists and voters if they take a position either pro or con. 

Shortly before the expansion, the Congresswomen’s Caucus 
became the House coordinator for the Economic Equity Act (EEA), a 
package of bills initiated by Senator David Durenberger (R-MN) to 
implement the ERA. When efforts to ratify the ERA fell short, the 
EEA became the major focus of the CCWI. The Caucus was, in Ann 
Smith’s words, "getting down to why the system doesn’t work for 
women. "™ Portions of the first EEA, dealing with pensions for 
military spouses and estate taxes, were enacted as role equity 
measures during the 97th Congress. 

In 1983, the Caucus focused on issues, discussed priorities, 
coordinated with Durenberger’s staff, tapped the expertise of 
committee staff from both parties and developed a new EEA for the 
98th Congress. Once the sections were developed, members on the 
appropriate committees were offered the opportunity to sponsor 
them. The Caucus staff then kept track of all the separate bills 
or sections of the EEA through the sponsors. There would have been 
"no comprehensive approach without the Caucus," asserted member 
staff participants. No individual member could do what it did and 
the EEA "won’t have the momentum without the Caucus.” 

Molly Yard of the National Organization for Women considered 
the EEA to be merely a "Republican ploy," designed to: distract 
women from the fact that the Republican party platform no longer 


supported the ERA. Most of its provisions were relatively minor 
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role equity matters, but Democrats told Yard that they were "worth 
getting through anyway." For NOW the priority was HR 100, the most 
controversial section of the EEA. It would require the insurance 
industry to make major changes in rate structures and it mandated 
significant costs to cover unfunded liabilities. The provision of 
disability insurance and pensions to women workers’ challenged 
traditional images of women’s roles. 

Had it passed, HR 100 would have been the first ever regula- 


tion of insurance companies by the federal government. Believing 


the insurance industry had contributed heavily to the organiza- 


tions which defeated the ERA, NOW was anxious to take it on 
directly.? If they could enact HR 100, the insurance companies 
would no longer have an incentive to oppose the ERA and the 
amendment’s eventual enactment would be virtually assured. The 
confrontation over HR 100 proved to be a major mistake for the CCWI 
and the women’s groups. While they spoke of fairness and equity, 
opponents promoted predictions of huge costs to policy holders and 
images of feminist radicals denying obvious gender differences. 
"The original bill," admitted a proponent, "was a very faulty 
bill." The 90 day effective date was an easy target because anyone 


could understand that three months is not very long to develop new 


3Insurance trade association representatives interviewed by 
the author in 1984 stated that their associations had not financed 
STOP ERA. One suggested that individual companies might have and 
another said that NOW had assumed a connection because the Eagle 
Forum had used insurance examples to argue against the ERA. A 
Newsweek article on HR 100 stated that, "Insurance lobbyists 
battled the ERA in such target states as Illinois, Florida and 
Oklahoma" (June 20, 1983, p. 24). NOW and other feminist groups 
suspect amt far greater role. 
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rate tables and rewrite all existing contracts. The problem with 
requiring that pension plans, irregardless of life expectancy 
projections, retroactively increase women’s monthly benefits to 
equal those of men, was that the cost would be borne by pension 
participants in the large percentage of plans that are self- 
financed. True elderly women had the same monthly expenses as men, 
but cities and states that financed their own pension plans would 
have to absorb extra costs into their budgets. The initial bill 
was in a "form that invites pot shots at you" and, despite some 
later changes which responded to these practical concerns, "the 
first impression is most lasting." 

For the proponents, the equity principle was paramount. HR 
100 was a civil rights bill that would assure that individual women 
would not receive lower monthly pensions or annuities than men just 
because, on average, women live longer than men. It would remove 
"one of the last, blatant, legal forms of discrimination remaining 
in this country" (Froomkin, 1983, p. 1546). Supporters argued that 
fundamental civil rights policy requires that people be treated as 
individuals and not as members of a racial, religious, ethnic or 


gender group. But even a supporter admitted that, “you can’t just 


gloss over the hard questions and say this is fairness." 


Still the women’s groups and the Caucus can say, "We did a lot 
right and the truth is we came very close." HR 100 had 110 
cosponsors in the House and the commitment of John Dingell and 
James Florio, chairmen of the Energy and Commerce committee and the 


relevant subcommittee. The CCWI had an important role; more than 
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half the Executive Committee made personal contacts for the bill 
and one Caucus staff person was the prime facilitator of the 
support coalition. 

The timing for a major women’s initiative was right, because 
members of Congress were anxious to court the women’s vote before 
the 1984 election. Concern over the gender gap was at its height 
and the women’s groups did make a major legislative effort. 
Initially caught off guard, "the insurance industry mounted a 
million dollar campaign to defeat the legislation, running full- 


page ads in 64 newspapers, including the Wall Street Journal and 


the Washington Post.... Insurance lobbyists directed a major 


direct-mail campaign to over 500,000 people, using personalized 
letterheads and printed letters for recipients to return to the 
appropriate members of Congress" (Gelb and Palley, 1987, p. 182). 


Capital Hill offices were flooded with mail from insurance agents 


and individual policy holders. "In terms of dollars spent on 


lobbying, HR 100 eclipsed virtually every other issue in this 
Congress," said a respondent in 1984. 

HR 100 was a major initiative which challenged a well 
organized, well financed industry on its home turf, the Energy and 
Commerce Committee. While it was preceived as role change 
legislation and therefore controversial, less ambitious portions 
of the Economic Equity Act, dealing with child support enforcement 
and private pension reform, passed both houses of Congress 
unanimously and were signed into law before the 1984 presidential 


election. Looking back at the 98th Congress, one realizes that 
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"what got passed was things that didn’t cost money. Big ticket, 
controversial bills didn’t make it." 

While not all initiatives succeed, the Congressional agenda 
has changed as women’s issues have become more prominent. Table 
IV shows the growing number of bills concerning women’s issues 
introduced since 1981. In the House, the number has doubled with 
CCWI members accounting for more than three-quarters of them in the 
102 Congress compared with less than one-third in the 97th 
Congress. This dominance results from both the growth in CCWI 
membership (see Table VI) and the reduction in the number of pro- 
life and anti-feminist bills introduced by non-members. 

(Table IV Here) 

Concerns that were once private have become part of the 
national political agenda. This is particularly true with policy 
toward children, such as childcare and child support legislation, 
which rose as high as 79 bills or one-fifth of bills reported 
introduced in Update during 1989-90. That was the Congress that 
finally enacted major childcare legislation, once viewed as likely 


to undermine the family by encouraging women to work outside the 


home. Women’s roles had changed and Congress finally recognized 


it. Another role change issue is family violence and it too has 
received increased public and congressional attention. 
(Table V Here) 
Meanwhile, the number of bills and the proportion of the total 
devoted to senior citizens and retirement issues has declined. 


These were usually role equity bills to recognize the economic 
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contributions of homemakers and protect elderly women financially. 
There were also innovative proposals to add coverage for early 
detection of cancer in women to the Medicare progran. 

Health, including research and insurance coverage, is the area 
with the greatest growth, even though bills dealing with abortion 
and medical programs exclusively for the poor, ie. social services, 
are classified separately. This growth is somewhat similiar to the 
increase in tax reform proposals during the 99th Congress, when tax 
reform was a national priority as health care has been since 1991. 
Increases occur according to what topics are getting positive media 
attention. 

But health care is especially important for the CCWI. During 
the Reagan years, no issue had the emotional appeal to take the 
place of the ERA. Membership in NOW, for instance, fell sharply 
and the organization faced internal conflict and mounting debts. 
NOW regained its media prominence and financial well-being due to 


renewed interest in abortion rights prompted by an adverse Supreme 


Court decision in 1989 (Costain, 1992, pp. 107-8). CCWI has never 


had a position on abortion, but it has expanded its interests 
beyond the EEA into health research among other topics, raising 
equity concerns while avoiding internal conflict. 

The Caucus has been a participant in the formulation of policy 
initiatives, as well as a source of information about new pro- 
posals. After the defeat of HR 100, the Family and Medical Leave 
Act was developed by Caucus members working with interest group 


representatives. The FMLA, enacted early in 1993, was another role 
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change proposal that like HR 100 raised opposition from the 


business community. It extends the requirements of the Pregnancy 


Disablity Act of 1978 to protect women, whose companies do not have 
disability leave policies, by extending mandatory job protection 
to women and men faced with certain family emergencies. 

The drafting was coordinated by a Caucus staff member. Co- 
Chair Olympia Snowe did not sign on as a cosponsor of the bill 
until an exemption for small business had been added, but she 
trusted Schroeder and other Caucus members to develop the bill 
knowing that eventually she would be able to support it. Snowe has 
been more willing than Heckler to criticize specific statements or 
policies of Republican presidents, while still maintaining her 
support for the leader of her party. 

Like the insurance proposal, FMLA is intended to alter the 
regulatory and competitive environment of business. The FMLA is 
a precedent setting increase in regulation of business practices 
on behalf of families. It will, for the first time, specify a 
minimum, gender neutral benefit for workers in companies with more 
than 50 employees. Although FMLA would only apply directly to 
these firms, small businesses might be forced to offer unpaid leave 
for health or family crises to compete for employees. 

Women have been treated as second class employees with the 
understanding that their primary role was in the home and their 
commitment to a job was secondary and inevitably less than that of 
a male. Legislation requiring that women in the workplace be 


treated as equals, with gender neutral insurance and pension 
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policies, leave and disability benefits, can be preceived then as 
role change legislation. These bills have major implications for 
an economic structure dependent upon the workforce participation 
of women at low wages. 

Some of the provisions that Caucus members have passed have 
been minor, adding displaced homemakers to a job training bill or 
parental leave provisions in an educational loan bill, for 
instance. And others have simply restored or maintained previously 
won rights dealing with discrimination and affirmative action in 
education and employment. The Reagan and Bush administrations have 
not been as receptive to the feminist agenda as the Carter 
administration was and the Caucus was sometimes on the defensive 
trying to reverse Supreme Court decisions or prevent the rewriting 
of regulations within the executive branch. 


While never taking a position on abortion directly, CCWI con- 


gresswomen agreed to oppose the so called "gag rule" as a restric- 


tion of the free speech rights of medical personnel at family 
planning clinics. Update presented a special report on the issue 
in October 1991. While it avoids taking a position on such matters 
as the abortion pill, RU 486, the Caucus has always supported 
family planning both at the national and international level. 
Abortion related controversies are likely to suggest role change, 
so CCWI opposition to the gag rule was another indicator of its 
expanding role for women. On abortion related Supreme Court 
decisions, Update has provided coverage but not advocacy (Interview 


with Lesley Primmer, August 1992). 
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Since 1990, as noted above, the Caucus has turned its 
attention more to health care, medical research and violence 
against women. Requiring that women be included as subjects in 
clinic research funded by the government is an equity concern, but 
advocacy for uninsured women recognizes that roles have changed and 
women can not rely on a male to secure health care for her and her 
children. The Violence Against Women Act, introduced in the House 
by CCWI leaders, was the subject of a special report in the 
February 1993 issue of Update. In seeking government assistance 


and legal rights for women to free them from dependence on their 


abusive partners, it recognizes and promotes role change. 


Women’s issues legislation, though sometimes individually 
minor, are ultimately directed toward major social and economic 
restructuring. When possible, feminists present change in the 
guise of role equity. First women are entitled to disability leave 
for childbirth, but only if their company has a temporary medical 
disability plan which applies to men. Then more workers are 
entitled to unpaid medical leave for themselves and unpaid family 
leave for the birth, adoption, or serious illness of a child, 
spouse or dependent parent. Next could be a mandate for employee 
provided health care coverage for both full and part-time workers, 
assuring millions of women coverage through their own rather than 
a husband’s employer. 

Equity demands, because they treat women as separate from men, 
incrementally lead to demands that are more obviously for role 


change, thus ending women’s dependence on men. "In trying to solve 
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the economic and social problems that confront women," writes Ethel 
Klein, "one is forced to face fundamental questions about how 
society should be structured and what the role of government should 
be in bringing about the changes needed to improve women’s life 
chances" (Klein, 1984, p. 166). The enlarged CCWI, along with much 
of the society, has begun to face these issues and has succeeded 
in expanding the agenda of the Congress. Using the federal 
government to promote and even require such change is fundamentally 
a liberal solution, as President Clinton’s strong support for FMLA 
demonstrated. Although some Republican members of Congress are 
committed to such a program, within limits, the last two Republican 
presidents have posed major obstacles to enactment of far reaching 
legislation. 

Anne Radigan told the author in 1985, that the Caucus "has two 
purposes. First... to act as a resource center on women’s 
issues... and second... to be an advocacy organization that 
actively promotes a legislative agenda. If we can be very 
effective in the first area of raising consciousness... than we 


will be an effective advocate." While the organization still had 


modest proposals to pursue, Radigan asserted that "we are also 


addressing more of the sweeping, more of the long range reforms 
that really get to the heart of economic equity for women." 

In the view of one close observer interviewed in 1992, Radigan 
and Primmer, both serving Co-Chairs Schroeder and Snowe, have been 
the most effective Caucus directors. The goals that Radigan 


articulated and began, Primmer, as demonstrated by Table VI, was 
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able to carry forward due to the dual leadership of Schroeder and 
Snowe. The proportion of its articles that deals with a proposal 
backed by co-chairs or other active members has increased from 
about one-third to nearly sixty percent. Despite the timidity of 
its founding purposes and the dissension that marked its early 
years, CCWI has become, through its publication Update and the 
activities of its leaders, an advocate for women and families. 

(Table VI Here) 
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Table I 
Update Newsletter for Content Analysis’ 


Average 
Issue Coded by | Missing Issues Length 
Congress Numbers’ by Number’ of Pages 


Preview 


1 ind; 6). 7; 
11, 15-19 


9 & 12 11 


complete 


complete 


complete 


complete 


complete 


complete 


complete 


complete 


complete 


complete 


in progress 


'In addition to the author's own collection, Updates were 
coded at the Women's Bureau Office, Department of Labor, 
Philadelphia & the CCWI office in Washington, D.C. Their 
cooperation is appreciated. 


?In 1981, the Caucus put out 2 newsletters a month during 
the House session. Since 1982, the Caucus has issued Update 
approximately once a month when Congress is in session. Because 
sessions are shorter, there are fewer Updates in election years. 


3The missing issues were not in the CCWI files nor could 
they be obtained from other sources. 
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Table II 
Stories in Update -- 1991-92 


Committee Action Floor Action 
Congress Front Page Stories Stories 
Years 


Total Count % on CCWI House Senate House Senate 


97th! 
(1981-82) 


98th 
(1983-84) 


99th 
(1985-86) 


100th 
(1987-88) 


101ist 
(1989-90) 


102nda 
(1991-92) 


‘Update was issued twice a month during the 97th Congress, 
first session, rather than once a month as has been the case 
since then. Weekly Reports have been issued to CCWI members 
since this change, but they follow a different format. Stories 
on Committee or Floor Action that were carried on page one are 
included in both counts. 


Congress 
(Years) 


Stories in Update -- 1981-92 


Total Items 
(Avg Per Issue) 


% 


Legislative 


Stages 


97th 
(1981-82) 


191! 
(9.6) 


32.5 


98th 
(1983-84) 


152 
(9.5) 


26. 


99th 
(1985-86) 


129 
(7.6) 


39. 


100th 
(1987-88) 


125 
(7.4) 


44. 


101st 
(1989-90) 


105 
(6.2) 


102nd 
(1991-92) 


268 
(16.8) 


‘This count was the index on the front page when it appeared 
and the one on the back page when the issue had no other index. 


It was the page one format that was continued. 
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% % % 
Policy Info Other 
Topics Items 
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Table IV 
Bills Introduced in Congress 
From Update’ 1981-93 with % Sponsored by CCWI Members 


Congress (Year) Senate Total House Total % House CCWI 


97 (81-82) 66 152 31. 
98 (83-84) 63 169 51. 


99 (85-86) 80 177 59. 
(87-88) 216 51. 
(89-90) 246 56. 


(91-92) 307 78. 


(93- 


'For informational purposes, Update includes bills that were 
both pro-choice and pro-life as well as anti-feminist proposals, 
on occasion. 


Table V (Part A) 
House & Senate Bills Introduced from Update by Topic 
in Percentages 1981-1992 


Reproduc- 
Congress Children Education Health tion 


98 16.5 9.8 


99 6.9 10.6 
18.8 15.6 
21.8 ° 22.4 


11.4 29.5 


Table V (Part B) 
House & Senate Bills Introduced from Update by Topic 
in Percentages 1981-1992 
Panily 
Congress Seniors Violence N 


97 39.7 ‘ 209 
(100%) 


98 224 
(100%) 


99 245 
(100%) 


288 
100%) 


362 
(100%) 


421 
(100%) 


‘Identical bills introduced simultaneously through a 
coordinated effort were counted in both House & Senate totals for 
Table IV but only counted once under their topics for this table. 
Military includes bills for spouses/widows of military personnel 
as well as women in the military. Health and nutrition are 
combined. Women in Business is with Employment and Housing for 
the homeless is with Social Services. 
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Table VI 
Content of Articles in Update’ 
1981 - 92 


Congress Membership | % Advocacy | % Staff 
Director (date) Totals’ Support 


Heckler 
Schroeder Smith 97 (81-82) 


Schroeder Smith 
Snowe Radigan 98 (83-84) 


Schroeder Radigan 99 (85-86) 
Snowe 


Schroeder Lord 
Snowe Googin 100 (87-88) 


Schroeder Googin 
Snowe Primmer 101 (89-90) 


Schroeder Primmer 102 (91-92) 
Snowe 


Schroeder Primmer 103 (93- ) 
Snowe 


‘Coding of content is inherently difficult. Unless the CCWI 
leaders was closely involved with promoting a bill in the Senate, 
reports of activity in that chamber were coded staff support. 
Coverage of Supreme Court decisions, unless tied to specific 
remedies proposed by CCWI members, were also staff support. The 
same with all coverage of abortion and explanations of 
developments in the budget process. Advocacy articles dealt with 
progress and prospects for bills or amendments developed with 
CCWI coordination or by CCWI members through their committee 
work. Oversight indicates an examination of some administrative 
activity, but if the report included a CCWI member's bill 
proposing a remedy, it was coded as advocacy. 


*Membership = the average of lowest and highest totals for 
women and men in CCWI for the Congress. The membership figures 
for the 97th Congress is for 1982 after males were admitted. 
Membership dropped between 1985 and 1988 primarily due to office 
budget cut backs and reaction to the defeat of the 
Mondale/Ferraro ticket after extensive gender gap publicity. 
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WITHIN THE SHADOW OF WAR ... 


AND PEACE 


Louise Hodgden Thompson* 
Assistant Professor of Government 
The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712. 


*Prepared for Delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association. Not for quotation or citation without permission of the 
author. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


What are the causes of war? What are the conditions for peace? 
International relations theory understands that to derive the ultimate sources 
of conflict and the ultimate means to peace, it must first develop certain 
fundamental understandings about how the state orients itself in the world and 
then chooses its preferred diplomatic course of interaction. Discernment of 
this goal goes back in time at least to Hobbes. And yet, the discipline still 
has no comprehensive answers to its two principal questions about the sources 
of conflict and the most promising approaches to peace. Scholars in the 
discipline themselves too often fail to move beyond understanding the natural 
state of relations among nations to be a Hobbesian "Each against all.” 

International relations scholarship has not made such an advance because 
it has yet to reach certain fundamental understandings about the nature of the 
state and thus of the rationality informing its international politics, or 
preferences. These fundamental understandings are themselves still beyond us 
because the discipline has, in large measure, failed to conceptualize states 


as actors very much aware of time, which to them has a past, a present and a 


future.' Having been unable to so conceptualize states as rational actors 


aware of time (past, present and future) and accordingly influenced by their 
time horizons, scholars have therefore been unable to derive the ultimate 
sources of conflict and the ultimate means to peace.” My argument in this 
work is that scholars must come to understand time as does the state. By so 
conceptualizing state time horizons and then by considering how time--and in 
particular the shadow of the future, whether short or long--influences 
national preferences and actions can scholars come closer to understanding the 
state’s politics. Only then can scholars begin to move toward achievement of 
that first goal of international relations scholarship, which is to understand 
the structuring of national strategic preferences for conflict and for peace, 


either as independent or interdependent elements of national diplomatic moves. 
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The Want for a Theory of Time and the State 


To understand state rationality is then, in large measure, to comprehend 
how time and time horizons influence national political thought and actions. 
And yet such a fundamental understanding of the importance of time to the 
state is missing from the discipline. The leading debates in the field of 
international relations--those over how structures (international, national, 
and psychological) shape national decisions regarding war and peace--have only 
recently begun to address, and often only tangentially, this problem of time 
horizons and preferences. Before overviewing these debates, it is important 
to note that while international relations theory is quite divided on what 
level of analysis is most crucial to an understanding of state preferences, or 
even as to what insights should be taken from within a level of analysis, all 
of its three images or levels of analysis do share two key assumptions: 

First, structures do shape state preferences--with the debate being over what 
structures, at the individual, domestic or international level, are 
controlling. The second, derived from the first, is that structures strongly 
influence state preferences by their influence upon the temporal perspectives 
and concerns of the state. 

Moving beyond these shared assumptions about the importance of structure 
to the temporal perspectives and preferences of states, it quickly becomes 
evident that each image or level offers very different insights as to what 
structure most controls state behavior and therefore as to the resulting 
temporal perspectives and preferences of the state. Consider their answers to 
the questions posed below. 

Third level analysis is that concerned with the power which 
international structures--namely anarchy, a structural constant, and the 
ordering of states withing that anarchy--and international institutions and 


regimes exert on state preferences. Does the international anarchy, combined 


with the international state structures created by the power and status of 


leading states, then act as the dominant influence upon the preferences of all 


states? Within the third image there is a finding of a myopic state 
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rationality, one necessitated by their interactions in anarchy. A realist 
take on this argument finds states in an anarchic setting in which their self- 
interest, or egoism, and not their altruism, must be the guide for their 


action. States, then, must often opt for short-term gain, and security, even 


if it comes at the risk of their own long-term well-being. Thus, "(a)narchy 


literally constrains statesmen to be shortsighted.” 

For states in anarchy, do international organizations (transnational 
structures) now wield strong, if not yet controlling, authority? Might they 
influence the length of state time horizons in anarchy? Consider, here, the 
argument of cooperation theory (or neoliberal institutionalism) that states 
are myopic actors--they interact within a very short shadow of the future. 
Anarchy, in this view, imposes a myopic, self-interested, behavior upon states 
even in their cooperative attempts at collective action. Only international 
institutions and regimes (transnational structures), by reducing uncertainty 
and constraining choices, especially to allow for reciprocity in cooperative 
efforts, might encourage states to pursue their non-myopic self-interest. 
States interacting within the framework of institutions and regimes might then 
prefer cooperation over conflict in their bilateral or multilateral relations. 
Without these institutions and regimes states, interacting with high 
uncertainty, have little expectation of reciprocity and unconstrained choices. 
The international anarchy necessitates that they act upon the basis of a 
myopic rationality. Conflict is often the result even when cooperative 
interests are present. 

A focus upon national myopia is also found, albeit with a quite 
different detailing of cause, in second-level analysis. Second-level analysis 
is concerned with the power which domestic political structures--namely, the 
character of the regime--exert on state preferences. Perhaps nowhere is this 
focus on the myopia-inducing effects of domestic structures more evident than 
in the analysis of democratic states as international actors. Drawing upon 
insights from the second image, what about the importance of states’s national 


political institutions (intrastate structures) in the determination of their 
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preferences? Democracies are kept from focusing on the long-run by the cross~ 
pressures of their domestic institutions, each promoting different and often 
contending goals, agendas, and actions for the nation in the international 
sphere. The choosing of international goals, agendas and actions is further 
subject to the restraints of public opinion upon policy makers as they do 
respond to foreign concerns. Democratic states, subject to these pressures 
and restraints, and others, are often those least able to look forward and 
then to develop and implement a responsive long-term foreign policy. 

First image analysis--that concerned to understand how man’s biological 
and psychological structures and processes may control their decisions for 
conflict or cooperation, whether as members of group or as heads of states-- 
offers still different insights. Just how influential might be the 
psychological compositions (mental structures) of leaders, especially those of 
dictatorial states, in the decisions for conflict or cooperation taken by 
their states? Placing the focus upon the individual suggests that a non- 
myopic rationality may control state actions. Such control can only be 
exerted when first the power (or personality) of one leader holds sway over 
the destiny of the nation, most likely in a dictatorships but also in other 
forms of government. Leaders who govern in such often unrestricted positions 
of authority over states are best able to formulate and carry-out long-term 
foreign policies, whether for accommodation and stabilization or aggression 
and war. Moreover, these foreign policies often reflect not only the leader’s 
ambitions for the state but that leader’s personal ambitions as well, with the 
latter often inseparable from or superimposed upon the former. Accordingly, 


extended national time horizons and long-run policies may be better understood 


as reflections of the leader’s own ambitions for the future power and position 


of the state in question, and thus for the enhanced power and influence of the 
state’s leadership. 

In sum, each level of analysis suggests that structures do create the 
temporal rationality informing states as international actors. Parts of the 


discipline have reached their own certain, if distinct, fundamental 


understanding about how the state orients itself in the world and then chooses 
its preferred diplomatic course of interaction, if not the discipline itself. 
That even these already assumed fundamental understandings of state time 


horizons may be wrong is the central argument of this work. 


Toward a Theory of Time and the State 


Suggested in its place is a different fundamental understanding of the 
state--one in which the state is best understood as an innately forward- 
looking and forward-thinking actor in the international sphere. This theory 
of time and the state is complex. It draws insights from all three levels of 
analysis, considering the roles played by the international political 
structure, the democratic policy and the psychology of the leader in both 
extending national time horizons and/or reinforcing this extension of the time 
horizon. While the theory is inclusive of all levels, its scholarly 
foundation is in the third image--in political realism. The guiding 
assumption for doing so is that, "Real progress" in international relations 
scholarship "will come by adding to the realists’ understanding of 


international politics, not by trying to find some path to peace that avoids 


traversing the fields of power."* Even in its efforts to identify the 


conditions for peace, as well as the causes of conflict, this work does not 
avoid traversing those same fields of state power once crossed by the leading 
political realists, from Hobbes to Rousseau to Waltz, in the search for the 
leading source of (inherently extended) state time horizons. Indeed, the work 
finds it imperative that these fields are crossed once again, as it does in 
section two. Before its revised realism is detailed, the work’s main findings 


are summarized below. 


International Structures and National Time Horizons 


Drawing from political realism, this theory suggests that a non-myopic 
rationality is what informs to significant, and often salient, extent the 


formation of the state’s preferences, whether for conflict or cooperation, war 


or peace. So, for the state, decisions for conflict or cooperation are guided 
by its rational expectations regarding the future, near and distant. Further, 
any state--which again is innately a farsighted actor taking both the short 
and the long-term into account as it makes its decisions and forms its 
preferences for strategies--may simultaneously "target" both conflictual and 
cooperative strategies toward another specific state or group of states. The 
state, in other words, may often find itself interacting within a long shadow 
of the future, one that may either be a shadow of war, a shadow of peace or, 
somewhat counterintuitively, of both. By so conceptualizing state time 
horizons and thus gaining cognizance of how time--and in particular how the 
shadow of the future, short and long may actually shape national preferences 
and actions, the discipline might finally have its starting point from which 


to make real progress on a path to peace. 
Psychological Structures and National Time Horizons 


It is not the case, of course, that all states are always non-myopic. 
We therefore must know whether, when, and why some states are myopic--examples 
would be Nazi Germany and Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. What type of states offer 
the worst prospects for achieving stabilization of world politics since their 
expectations and actions are informed by a non-myopic rationality? The answer 
might be dictatorships. This runs counter to strong popular and scholarly 
beliefs that as a general rule leaders in unrestricted positions of authority 
over states are best able to formulate and carry-out long-term foreign 
policies, whether for accommodation and stabilization or aggression and war. 
Most myopic are those dictatorships where the safety and interests of the 
state cannot be separated from that of a leader who understands, often 
incorrectly, that his personal power and domestic control--even his life--are 
threatened by events at the international level. For this leader, the shadow 
of war and death is very short. Instead of being informed by a non-myopic 


rationality the foreign policy of this dictatorship is controlled by human 


psychoses and psychopathologies that further encourage myopic decision making. 


Dominated by these human values and time horizons, the state may be 
extraordinarily aggressive toward others, both less and more powerful. 


was true for Hitler’s Germany. It is true for Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. 


Democratic Political Structures and National Time Horizons 


Some types of state structures do, however, reinforce a national non- 
myopic rationality. What type of states offer far better prospects for 
achieving stabilization of world politics by allowing a non-myopic rationality 
to inform their expectations and actions? The answer might be democracies. 
This answer runs counter to the popular and scholarly wisdom that democratic 
states, given the restraints of public opinion upon the ability of their 
policy makers to respond to events at the international level, are least able 


to look forward and then to develop and implement a responsive long-term 


foreign policy. This answer is not to argue that democracies are always 


pacific in their relationships with other states. Kenneth Waltz’s Man, the 
State and War clearly articulates that all states make war and none is a 
complete pacifist. Still, democracies are different. They are most 
encouraged to be forward-looking and forward-thinking by the cross-pressures 
of perceptions and ideas defining of the governments and societies. More 
pacific futures and warless pathways to that future are more likely to be 
foreseen and presented as policy options in democracies than in states not so 
cross-pressured. Even in the midst of intense interstate struggle, 
democracies are most able to look forward, identify and pursue less violent 
strategies, ones that leave open the possibility of future cooperation and 
accommodation in a warless relationship. This was true of the United States 
in the late-1940s as it chose not to let the Cold War turn hot. 

The study proposes to explore these suggested hypotheses: (1) States 
typically evidence a non-myopic rationality, with the drive for cooperation 
not necessarily precluded by the anarchic structure of the international 


system. (2) Dictatorial government may transform this into a myopic 
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rationality. (3) Democratic government extends national time horizons so 
that expectations, decisions and actions are most evidently informed by a 
forward-looking and forward-thinking rationality. Admittedly, any definitive 
theory of time horizons and national preferences is well beyond the scope and 
intent of this work. Only the beginning of an answer is presented in the hope 
of rousing the large and capacious thought necessary for international 
relations scholarship to at last realize any certain fundamental understanding 
about the nature of states as international actors in space and in time. 
Still, with this knowledge of state rationality in hand, the field might make 
even make real progress beyond Hobbes in its ability to answer the questions: 
Why war? Why peace? 

II. INTERNATIONAL STRUCTURES AND TIME HORIZONS: 

TOWARD A REALIST THEORY OF CONFLICT AND COOPERATION 

Systemic international relations theory is that which is concerned to 

develop an understanding of how the co-location of states in international 
anarchy affects the formation of national strategic preferences. In general, 
what is the nature of the time horizons induced by anarchy that states use to 
explore their external environment? Are they extended or not? Are states 


typically myopic actors, or are they most often forward-looking and forward- 


thinking actors? How might the character of these time horizons--short or 
long--then influence the formation and structuring of national strategic 
preferences for conflict (and for the different instruments of security such 
as arms racing and alliance) and also for cooperation? More specifically, 
might a state--if found to be a farsighted actor taking both the short and the 
long-term into account as it makes its decisions and forms its preferences for 
international strategies--simultaneously "target" both conflictual and 


cooperative strategies toward another specific state or group of states? 


Might the state, in other words, find itself interacting within a long shadow 


of the future, one that may either be a shadow of war, a shadow of peace or, 
somewhat counterintuitively, of both? Finally, what shadow of the future, 


that of war or peace, most often determines how the state orients itself in 
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the world and then chooses its preferred diplomatic courses of interaction 
with others? 

Theoretical and empirical questions regarding the structuring of state 
preferences, as above, are of particular concern to international theory’s 
“third-image" or systemic perspective of politics among nations. Two leading 
systemic theories--cooperation theory and realism--agree that the 


international anarchy compels national interactions to be governed by rules of 


self-interest and self-help.’ And both theories further agree that states’ 


definitions of their interests and their selections of strategies to advance 
or defend these interests are influenced by their time horizons. However, the 
two theories come into sharp disagreement as to the general character, 
extended or not, of state time horizons in anarchy. 

Systemic international relations theory is now split into two, seemingly 
irreconcilable, perspectives with regard to state preferences are for conflict 
or cooperation, for war or peace, and the nature of the time horizons, 
extended or not, that inform these preferences. The result of this scholarly 
split are profound: each school of thought now provides us with only an 
incomplete insight into the formation and operation of national strategic 
preferences. International relations theory is left with only incomplete 
explanatory and predictive power. And scholars, by consequence, are limited 


in what they may offer to policymakers. 


Modern Cooperation Theory 


Cooperation theory finds states interacting in anarchy most often to be 
myopic actors; their shadow of the future is short. An important proposition 
in cooperation theory is that anarchy "pulls in" or constrains state time 
horizons. For states whose interactions are not highly institutionalized and 
are therefore most influenced by the conditions of international anarchy this 
means that the operative length of their time horizons is essentially short.° 
That national myopias are anarchy-induced is made even clearer by Axelrod and 


Keohane’s stress upon the converse--which is that "“institutions...may lengthen 
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the shadow of the future."’ Still, cooperation theory’s argument is that 
states’ identification of threats and of the best strategic choices and 
behaviors by which they might respond to these threats are informed by short- 
term calculations of self-interest and self-help.* States interacting in a 
“natural state" of anarchy and no institutions are encouraged, indeed 
compelled, to pursue what Keohane calls their "myopic self-interest.”® The 
result is that the international attempt at "collective action invites myopic 
behavior.""® 

Axelrod, in light of the analysis summarized so far, asks the following 
question: "Under what conditions will cooperation emerge in a world of 
egoists without central authority?"'' Cooperation theory’s argument does 
leave open the prospect that such myopia-induced conflict can be avoided. Its 
analysis of how conflict can be so avoided is two-fold. First, long time 
horizons may activate existing mutual interests. Within the security area, a 
forward-looking rationality may either encourage states to weigh the potential 
for individual gains from cooperation--i.e., avoiding the continued high costs 
of arms races--or at least to consider the mutual avoidance of high individual 
losses--i.e., from war. Second, long time horizons may even create mutual 
interests among states. This requires further explanation: when state time 


horizons are extended, linkages may be created across time in the same issue- 


area and in different issue-areas.’? What this suggests, then, is that even 


when two states are rivals, or potential rivals, a long shadow of the future 
may either "activate" any pre-existing mutual interests or "create" mutual 
interests in future cooperation, or both.” This is what Axelrod meant when 
he wrote the following: "One can promote cooperation by transforming the 
strategic setting itself--for example, by enlarging the shadow of the 
future.""* 

The problem is to make what are inherently myopic states in anarchy more 
forward-looking actors. What, then, will make them so? International 
institutions. Cooperation theorists find that institutions create 


iterativeness--that is, they permit states to develop strategies of 
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reciprocity.’ In this sense, institutions "extend" state time horizons. 


International institutions, in other words, make it possible for states to 
overcome the myopia-inducing effects of international anarchy. By “pushing 
out" state time horizons, institutions make it possible for states to 
"redefine" their national interests in a farsighted manner. This is how 
"international regimes help to link the future with the present." It also 
gives specific support to Keohane’s more general conclusion that "The 
importance of regimes for cooperation supports the Institutionalist 
claim...that international institutions help to realize common interests in 
world politics."” 

Cooperation theory thereby finds itself able to respond to the core 
problem of international theory." This "problem of our time," in the words 
of a leading liberal theorist of international politics, David Mitrany, "is 
not how to keep the nations peacefully apart but how to bring them actively 
together."'"® Cooperation theory presents its solution to this problem: the 
myopia-inducing effects of international anarchy can be overcome by extending 
state time horizons and thereby "enlarging the shadow of the future."” 
Still, the basic point made by cooperation theory is that the length of state 
time horizons in anarchy and without institutions is short. Conflict, cold or 
hot, is often the result. Why else would the theory place such emphasis upon 
the cooperation-inducing effects of international institutions for states 


interacting within the shadow of the future? 


Realist International Theory 


Realism’s findings are quite distinct from those of cooperation theory. 
With its focus on an inherently farsighted state rationality realist theory 
provides more complete insight into the nature of states and into the 
formation of preferences in anarchy than does cooperation theory. And yet, 
realist theory’s insights still do not provide a complete explanation of state 


preferences. This is because realism does not devote sufficient attention to 
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states’ drives for community and upon the origins of community out of 
conflict. 

Demanded of realist scholarship is that it begin to provide a more 
comprehensive insight into how state time horizons influence the formation of 
national preferences in an international relationship, whether the focus of 
that interaction is cooperation, conflict, or, seemingly paradoxically, both. 
Is it possible that preparation for conflict and cooperation--the fear of war 
and the hope for peace--may both influence one state’s diplomacy toward 
another? Might impulses toward conflict and cooperation co-exist within the 
"mind" of a forward-looking and forward-thinking state? If so, which shadow 
of the future--that of war or peace--has a more profound effect on state 
preferences with regard to the long-run future of a relationship? Answers are 
to be found within the realist tradition of international relations 
scholarship. To find them, this work moves backward and forward through the 


realist tradition using the work of Hobbes as its starting point.” 
Actors in Anarchy: From Man to the State 


To understand the farsighted nature of the state in anarchy, I begin 
with man in anarchy. Given that both interact under conditions of structural 
anarchy, it is most important to focus on the similarity of two actors in 
anarchy, first man and now the state. Or, should the focus also be upon the 
dissimilarity of these two actors in anarchy, of the state from man? The 
argument below suggests that while both are important, the focus of greatest 


salience may be latter. 
Man 


Man is farsighted in his relations with other men. His survival 
dictates that he cannot be anything less as he interacts with others under 
conditions of anarchy. And yet this farsightedness itself often brings men 


into conflict, as Hobbes explains in his first part of Leviathan, titled "of 


Man." He introduces chapter ten’s discussion of man and power by explaining 
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that, "The power of a man ... is his present means, to obtain some future 


apparent good...."” 


His next chapter, on "the difference of manners," is 
concerned to understand "those qualities of mankind, that concern their living 
together in peace, and unity."” Here, he finds that the, “Curiosity to know, 
(comes) from care of future time." Further, "Anxiety for the future time, 


disposeth men to inquire into the causes of things: because the knowledge of 


them, maketh men the better able to order the present to their best 


advantage."“* So, all men look forward to order the present to their 


advantage, seeking perhaps to take this advantage into a future time in which 
they may obtain some future apparent good. 

Hobbes has still to link man’s farsightedness to conflict. In chapter 
thirteen’s description and explanation of the natural condition of mankind he 
does so. He writes: 

Men (are) by nature equal. From equality proceeds diffidence. 

From diffidence war. And from this diffidence of one another, 

there is no way for any man to secure himself, so reasonable as 

anticipation; that is, by force or wiles, to master the persons 

of all men he can, so long, till he sees no other power great 

enough to endanger him: and this is no more than his own 

conservation requireth, and is generally allowed.» 

As Hobbes shcrtly thereafter summarizes his own explanation of the natural 
condition of mankind: "in the nature of man, we find three principal causes 
of quarrel. First, competition; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, glory." 
The majority of his explanation is devoted to diffidence as a cause of war. 
Recall that Hobbes is often linked with the argument that war is the result of 
man’s drive for power and glory. And yet by devoting the majority of his 
explanation of conflict among men to diffidence, Hobbes actually suggests that 
conflict among men in anarchy is more often than not caused by a security 
dGilemma-like logic, with its own causes in man’s farsightedness. 

Hobbes continues on to describe the result of such diffidence in what is 
perhaps the most oft-quoted passage in international relations theory. He 
writes: 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a 
common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition 


which is called war; and such a war, as is of every man, against 
every man. For WAR, consisteth not in battle only, or the act of 
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fighting; but in the tract of time, wherein the will to contend 
by battle is sufficiently known: and therefore the notion of 
time, is to be considered in the nature of war: ... so the nature 
of war, consisteth not in actual fighting; but in the known 
disposition thereto, during all the time there is no assurance to 
the contrary. All other time is PEACE. 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where every 
man is enemy to every man; the same is consequent to the time, 
wherein men live without other security, than what their own 
strength, and their own invention shall furnish them withal. In 
such condition, there is no place for industry; because the fruit 
thereof is uncertain: and consequently no culture of the earth; 
no navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be imported by 
sea; no commodious building; no instruments of moving, and 
removing such things as require much force; no knowledge of the 
face of the earth; no account of time; no arts; no letters; no 
society; and which is worst of all, continual fear, and danger of 
violent death; and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” 


Consider what is meant by Hobbes. He describes men, and not states, as they 
are subjected to the force of anarchy. It is men who live in times of war, as 
defined by Hobbes to consist both of times of battle and of times of the will 
to contend by battle. It is men who thus are doomed to lives of "continual 
fear, and danger of violent death...." It is men whose lives are "solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short." 


Here, Hobbes seems to have influenced Rousseau.“ As Rousseau writes in 


The Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, man in the state of nature (pre- 
society) "can neither have foresight nor curiosity."” Even as they left the 
state of nature for the state of society, men remained "strangers to 


foresight, and far from troubling their heads about a distant future, they 


gave no thought even to the morrow."* However, once men joined in a society 


(pre-state) and "as men began to extend their views toward the future and all 
found themselves in possession of goods capable of being lost, there was none 
without fear of reprisals for any injury he might do to others." Over time, 
"(t)he new state of society became the most horrible state of war." Among 
men, war itself became almost inevitable.™ 

And for the effect of such a condition on men’s time horizons? Despite 
having to live a life made "brutish and short" and lived within "the most 
horrible state of war," man is capable of a forward-looking rationality. 


Indeed, Hobbes and Rousseau find that men in anarchy, once interacting 
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regularly with others, are compelled to be farsighted actors. Tragically, 
this farsightedness is itself a cause of their present misery. 

Hobbes further explains that under such conditions of war, precepts that 
would lead to peace are ignored. Still, Hobbes goes forward to introduce what 


reason suggests are "convenient articles of peace, upon which men may be drawn 


to agreement."* For Hobbes, "it is a precept, or general rule of reason that 


every man, ought to endeavor peace, as far as he has hope of obtaining it; 
and when he cannot obtain it, that he may seek, and use, all helps, and 
advantages of war." As he continues, "The first branch of which rule, 
containeth the first, and fundamental law of nature; which is, to seek peace, 
and follow it." Hobbes is careful to note that this law of nature does not 
negate the right of men "by all means we can, to defend ourselves." Hobbes 
proceeds to explain that, "From this fundamental law of nature, by which men 
are commanded to endeavor peace, is derived this second law; that a man be 
willing, when others are so too, as far-forth, as for peace, and defence of 
himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down this right to all things; 
and be contented with so much liberty against other mean, as he would allow 
other men against himself."* Hobbes, in other words, reasons that men’s 
behaviors ought to be commanded by these laws of nature: First, "to seek 
peace, and follow it." Second, to lay down "such rights as being retained, 
hinder the peace of mankind...."* Such rights being those in the condition 
of war in which “every man has a right to every thing; even to one another’s 
body."”” 

Hobbes is not optimistic about the adoption of both of these laws by men 
in anarchy. He writes: "For the laws of nature ... of themselves, without 
the terror of some power, to cause them to be observed, are contrary to our 
natural passions ....* Therefore, notwithstanding the laws of nature ... if 
there be not power erected, or not great enough for our security; every man 
will, and may lawfully rely on his own strength and art, for caution against 


all other men." Men in anarchy then must almost inevitably place themselves 
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in a condition of war in which the first and second laws of nature are 
ignored. 

Most extraordinary, then, is that men do escape from their condition of 
war. Their foresight enables them to make this escape. As Hobbes explains in 


his discussion "Of Commonwealth" in Leviathan, "The final cause, end, or 


design of men...in the introduction of that restraint upon themselves, in 


which we see them live in commonwealths, is the foresight of their own 
preservation...of getting themselves out from that miserable condition of war 
-se-"® Once secured within their newly-created state, men could form 
relationships and to interact on the basis of a forward-looking and forward- 
thinking rationality.“' This is because within the commonwealth, the first 

and second laws of nature do become the precepts which command the behavior of 
all citizens. 

To summarize, anarchy compels men to exercise a farsighted rationality 
in their relations with others. Conflict--the condition of war, actual and 
anticipated--is often the result of decisions made by forward-looking, yet 
quite diffident, men planning for their long-term survival in anarchy. 
Cooperation--the creation of the state and the forced observation of the laws 
of nature by its citizens--is also the result of men’s farsighted planning for 
their long-term survival. It is this latter drive--toward cooperation as a 


means of long-term survival in anarchy--that became dominant. 
The State 


Men formed states to leave the condition of war. States then replaced 
men in this condition of war. Finding states now interacting in anarchy--the 
condition of war--realism comes to pessimistic conclusions: conflict 
dominates cooperation and the anarchical system is inherently unstable. This 
work reaches more optimistic conclusions. It finds that for states with a 
non-myopic rationality, the drive for cooperation is not necessarily precluded 
by the anarchic structure of the international system, nor is an anarchical 


system one of inherent instability. For insight into why, we return to the 
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findings of Hobbes. In Leviathan, he suggests that the anarchical structure 
of the system imposes different, lesser, hardships upon states than it did 
upon men. He writes, "in all times, kings, and persons of sovereign 
authority, because of their independency, are in ... a posture of war. But 
because they uphold thereby, the industry of their subjects; there does not 
follow from it, that misery, which accompanies the liberty of particular 
men. "@ 

The analysis below suggests why states may not be in that misery 
ascribed by Hobbes to men, and not to states, in anarchy. It draws insights 
from Hobbes and other classical and modern realists to reach its less 
pessimistic, and in places even optimistic, conclusions about the prospects 
for cooperation among nations in anarchy. If at all cogent, our understanding 
of the realist tradition must accordingly be revised so that its scholarship 
focuses not only upon conflict and the barriers to cooperation but also upon 
cooperation and the impetus for cooperation among states. Both of these 
concerns, to understand conflict and cooperation, should be informed by an 
understanding of the time horizons of states interacting in anarchy. For it 
is in regard to their time horizons that they are most like men interacting in 


anarchy. 
State Time Horizons 


John Herz finds that "Man [is] a being who is ‘concerned’ about his 
future."© So, too, must be any group be farsighted--states, most obviously-- 
that cannot effect "the transfer of the survival struggle to the higher 
level."“ Being unable to transfer the survival struggle is, of course, life 
in anarchy for all states. Their existence in anarchy "pushes" out state time 
horizons.“ Recognizing that they are responsible for their own long-term 
welfare and security, states are encouraged or "socialized" by their 
anarchical environment to be forward-looking. (Indeed, most states possess a 


profound sense of all movement and time--past, present and future.) Hans 


Morgenthau suggests that under such international conditions to think in terms 
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of the national interest means that "The statesman must take the long 
view...."* Recall that in anarchy, man had to take the long view in his 
relations with other men.” 

For states, it is this forward-looking rationality which compels them to 
defend themselves and their preferred world orders against both current and 
anticipated threats in the international environment.“ As Morgenthau so 
clearly explains, "the survival of a nation and the continuation of its 
greatness may well depend upon its ability to project correctly, or at least 
without making disastrous mistakes, the distribution of power into the 


future...."” 


Waltz further expands this notion of anarchy-induced 
farsightedness to suggest that for states, "the condition of insecurity” is 
very much what encourages their interests in "the other’s future intentions 
and actions."* Remember now that men in anarchy, diffident as they were, had 
similar anxieties with regard to future time. And as once did men in anarchy, 


states respond to these insecurity or anxieties by placing great emphasis on 


the avoidance of future risk. 
Time Horizons and Conflict 


Realism, then, finds that the identification by states of real and 
potential threats and of the best strategic choices and behaviors by which 
they might respond to these threats are informed by their finding themselves 
within a long shadow of the future. For states which anticipate that another 
state’s power so threatens them, the security dilemma will be profound. In 


the words of Raymond Aron, states may find themselves interacting within a 


"shadow of war."*' In a very real sense, this threatened state may attempt to 


provide for its future security by taking actions to "create" a different 
future international environment, one in which its security dilemma is not so 
profound. As Waltz finds, “whether or not by force, each state [then]) plots 
the course it thinks will best serve its interests."* That is, the state 
will plot the course--war, hot or cold (with an emphasis upon containment, 


arms racing, and alliance)--it thinks will best serve its present and future 
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interests.” Obviously, a state that forecasts hostile intentions on the part 
of a rising power will take action in the present to "create" a different 
future for itself, one free from the threat posed by such a strong rival. 
Realism therefore finds very much applicable to states the following comment 
by Daniel Bell: “one seeks ‘prevision’ as much to ‘halt’ a future as to help 
it come into being."™ 

Of course, this still leaves the state to seek prevision as much to help 
a desired future come into being. This desired future may be one in which the 
state is able to escape from or at least to moderate the condition of war 
while moving toward cooperation in its present and future relations with other 


states. 
Time Horizons and Cooperation 


Consider these possibilities: Did the state leave or gain the potential 
to leave the condition of war without a common power? If yes, is this because 
our farsighted states are of such power and robustness that their lives can no 
longer be equated with those “nasty, brutish, and short" lives of men in the 
condition of war? For these states, then, is the condition of anarchy not 
always equated with the “continual fear, and danger of violent death" even 
when they are interacting with a present rival? Might this salient difference 
between man and the state enable the state to take the risks inherent in 
transforming the shadow of the future from that of war to peace? 

For answers, this work turns once again to Hobbes. He writes: 
"Concerning the offices of one sovereign to another, which are comprehended in 
that law, which is commonly called the law of nations, I need not say any 


thing in this place; because the law of nations, and the law of nature, is 


the same thing."* That is, the laws that should be observed by individuals 


in the state of nature should also hold for states. The first law of nations 
being "to seek peace, and follow it." The second being to lay down "such 
rights as being retained, hinder the peace of mankind [the system of 


states)...."% Such rights being those in the condition of war in which 
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"every man [state] has a right to every thing; even to one another’s body. 
If states do accommodate themselves to the these laws of nations then the 
conflict and instability of the international system may be tempered, even 
without their agreement to a common power.” 

States may well make such an accommodation when they find themselves 
interacting with others within a shadow of peace, not of war. As Aron 
explains, it is possible that states "may [come to] consider as permanent 
allies those states that, whatever the conflict of some of their interests, 
{they] do not conceive, in the foreseeable future,...can be in opposite 
camps."* Realism, then, does understand that a farsighted rationality can 
encourage states to seek cooperation and even community with others. Thus 
far, the argument is developed along these lines: a shadow of the future that 
is found to be the shadow of war encourages the state to pursue self-interest 
often to the point of conflict, even when that decision is reactive, not 
proactive or opportunistic. When the shadow of the future is evidently-- 
clearly--that of peace, the state is instead encouraged to seek cooperation 
and even community. This work finds that states and their preference 
formation are far more complex than even this understanding of the conflictual 
and cooperative consequences of a forward-looking and forward-thinking 
rationality suggests. 

States may make an accommodation to the laws of nations when they find 
themselves interacting within a shadow of war, too. Begin with a state 
engaged in a conflictual relationship with another in the present. It may 
expect this conflict only to be resolved at some time well into the future. 
Nonetheless, that state may be simultaneously planning for a reconciliation of 


power with its current rival in the still more distant and potentially longer- 


lasting future.*® Our forward-looking state might even pursue its plans for 


some future reconciliation at the risk that these efforts may fail to control, 
and might even provoke, greater conflict in the short- to intermediate-term. 
If so, a state may find itself within the shadows of war and of peace at the 


same time, and with the same rival-partner. 
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This suggests that states may indeed find themselves "negotiating world 
order."® Over time, war may even be rejected as an instrument of statecraft 
in relations between the new "permanent allies." In this way, a state may 
“create” and promote a future in which it has provided both for its own 
security and that of its preferred world order.” 

Why should the state even be willing take any risks of turning the 
shadow of war into a real war in its in relations with a rival? Why should 
the shadow of peace exert such influence upon decision making? Perhaps 
because an effort "to seek peace” is less of a risk for all states than for 
men. States, unlike men, do not find themselves interacting with "continual 
fear, and danger of violent death." The lives of states are not, as are those 
of men, “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short." This is an extraordinary 
difference between men and states: men are weak and short-lived. States are 
most often strong and long-lived. Theory today finds most states to be 
remarkably so. As Waltz writes: "States are the units whose interactions 
form the structure of international-political systems. They will long remain 
so. The death rate among states is remarkably low. Few states die; many 
firms do. Who is likely to be around 100 years from now--the United States, 
the Soviet Union, France, Egypt, Thailand, and Uganda? Or Ford, IBM, Shell, 
Unilever, and Massey-Ferguson? I would bet on the states...."@ Waltz echoes 
the words from long ago of Adam Smith, "There is a great deal of ruin ina 
nation.” 

States, in other words, are long-term players, able to guard themselves 
against destruction as man in the state of nature cannot.© Hobbes allowed 
for this in his explanation that the state in anarchy, unlike man, does not 
suffer from "that misery, which accompanies the liberty of particular men." 
Pufendorf similarly finds that the international state of nature (anarchy) 


“lacks those inconveniences which are attendant upon a pure state of 


nature."* One inconvenience for man is the prospect of sudden, violent 


death. Not so for the state. This is the salient difference between man and 


the state as actors in anarchy, without a common power: A state may often 
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take risks in order to transform a shadow of war into a shadow of peace. A 


man often cannot. 
institutions 


States, whether the desired cooperation has been or is still to be 
achieved, may then create institutions to facilitate interactions or to help 
in the transformation of a relationship from conflict to cooperation. What 
this revised realism suggests, then, is that institutions are not in 
themselves responsible for the creation of a sense of interstate community. 
Rather, inherently farsighted states are able to comprehend their long-run 
shared interests without institutions. They then choose to create 
institutions, formal or informal, to facilitate their attainment of these 
interests, however defined. Cooperation theory suggests just the opposite; 
that is, according to liberal thought, institutions foster the sense of 
community among states which then encourages them to focus upon their long-run 
cooperative, as opposed to short-run conflicting, interests.® 

Realists would thus find themselves in agreement with the historian 
Stephen Kern, who looked back in his study of The Culture of Time and Space, 
1880-1918 to conclude that "A nation’s sense of the future ... determines 
long-range foreign policy as well as present diplomatic maneuvers."© To 
conclude, which shadow of the future--that of war or peace--has a more 


profound effect on state preferences with regard to the long-run future of a 


relationship? A revised realist theory finds the shadow of peace to be at 


least as influential in the formation of state preferences as that of war. 
III. THE TIME HORIZONS OF DEMOCRATIC STATES 


Perhaps of equal significance, and as controversial, as the findings 


derived from political realism is this work’s suggestion that democracies are 


predominantly non-myopic political actors. Their domestic political processes 


often make it possible for democratic states to form preferences within the 


longest possible time frame and the widest possible decision context. 


Scholars and policy makers may be willing to accept that states are typically 
non-myopic only to insist that democracies are an exception. Their domestic 
political processes--most notably, the cross-pressures of different visions of 
the future released by pluralism and the multiple channels of information and 
communication available within the state--are believed to render democracies 
capable of only myopic responses to international dynamics. And yet, perhaps 
the accumulation of these domestic political processes--again, pluralism and 
diffuse channels of information and communication--actually reinforce and may 
even amplify the non-myopic rationality most needed by states if they are to 
have a more secure and potentially more cooperative path to the future. 

An understanding of how begins with the state removed of its democratic 
structures. Responsive to international structures and dynamics, both in the 
presentation of threats and opportunities, the state develops a forward- 
looking and forward-thinking rationality. This farsightedness is encouraged, 
even demanded, of the state as a revised realism reveals. Even so, the 
state’s time frame and the context of decisions may still be too limited for 
it to identify and then choose the strategies that will best enable it to both 
protect itself in the short-run and to make attempt to transform relationships 
from conflict into cooperation over the long-run. Such "defining national 
decisions" simply must be made within the longest possible time frame and the 
widest possible decision context. 

With democratization this becomes possible. The cross-pressures 
resulting from pluralism and multiple channels of information, operating both 
within the state and between the state and society, further extend time 
horizons and widen the context of decision as the state is encouraged to 
acknowledge and explore different pathways to the future. Combined with the 
finding, above, that states actually may often prefer and encourage 
cooperation over conflict in their relationships with other states, this 


suggests that the choice of a more cooperative pathway may often be the 


result.” When such a choice is not immediately available, both international 


and domestic cross-pressures upon the state may encourage its creation. So, 
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democratic political processes--most notably, the cross-pressures of different 
visions of the future released by pluralism and the multiple channels of 
information and communication available within the state--actually reinforce 
and may even amplify the non-myopic rationality most needed by states if they 
are to work toward peace. 

Moreover, in this democracy, the very strong interests that may drive it 
in one direction to the exclusion of all others, even at the great risk of or 
to include international violence, do not develop easily. Those aggressive or 
violent interests which do develop are not easily sustained. Its domestic 
diversity works to restrain any penchant on the part of the democratic state 
toward short-sightedness and interstate violence. Moreover, its democratic 
processes may actually push it to look for and act upon, perhaps even to 
create, opportunities to control conflict and promote cooperation with other 
states over the near- and especially the long-run. 

Questions for further consider in this work suggest themselves®: At 
present, are national political institutions an effective enough means of 
preventing interstate hostilities from breaking into war? Given that they are 
not, can they be made so? With more specific reference to the arguments at 
hand, might farsighted states be self-consciously progressive in the 
development of their own political structures and processes, especially if 
such an avenue might lead to a more collective security with other states, 
both in the present and the future? The answer may be found in Rousseau’s 
consideration in his "Summary" of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre’s Project for 
Perpetual Peace as to whether the "mixed condition" of intrastate law and 
interstate anarchy is not the main cause of war and, if so, his suggestion 
that: 

It is by means of good laws, wise policies, and economic foresight 

that a judicious sovereign, without leaving anything to chance, 

can thus add to his strength. The real victories that he will 


gain over his neighbors will be whatever beneficial institutions 
he develops in his own states. 


With such newfound strength, the "real victories" will be a way to escape or 


to lessen the conflict-promoting impact of the security dilemma. As realism 


suggests, the strength of the state makes it suited to pursue cooperation, 
even at some risk, under conditions of anarchy. Such "real victories" as 
described by Rousseau would make it possible for a state, possessed of a long 
life span (as described by Waltz) and "beneficial institutions" (suggesting a 
strong allegience to the state and thus support of its continuity and goals) 
to pursue cooperative relationships in anarchy, even at some risk. If so, the 
reform and perfection of national institutions to create strong state 
structures may then be a key to the attainment of international cooperation. 

And international (structural) pressures may be not only what encourage 
a farsighted rationality, but what also encourage forward-looking states to 
pursue "real victories" by the reform of their national institutions and 
processes. Perhaps this reform might even lead to democratization. This, 
too, is to be investigated. Are not democracies the states with the most 
“real victories, with their strength measured in terms of their national 
institutions and their power relative to other states? If states want to find 
avenues of cooperation, are not democratic political structures and processes- 
-with their cross-pressures of different visions of the future released by 
pluralism and the multiple channels of information and communication available 
within the state--best suited to pursue this goal? Are not democratic states 
then best able to recognize and act upon the salience of the following 
passage? 

International law is based by nature upon this principle: that 

the various nations ought to do, in peace, the most good to each 

other and, in war, the least harm possible, without detriment to 

their genuine interests. 


The sentiment is that of Montesquieu in L’ Esprit des lois. It is the legend 


to a great work of political realism, Raymond Aron’s Peace and War. 
The answer, drawn from above, is yes. Democratic processes do bolster 
and perhaps even drive a farsighted state rationality as they also widen the 


frame of reference with regard to the risks and cooperative possibilities of 


the future.® The potential tragedy suggested herein is that dictatorial 


processes may do just the opposite, creating the shortened time frames and 


narrowed frames of reference most often linked to international violence. 
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IV. DICTATORSHIPS AND MYOPIC RATIONALITY 


Some states, dictatorships like Nazi Germany and Saddam Hussein’s Iraq, 
do evidence myopia and a resulting warproneness. Why? This question, too, is 
to have further consideration in the longer work. The beginning of an answer 
begins with what realism identifies as the extraordinary difference between 
men and states: man is weak and short-lived. States are most often strong 
and long-lived. States, then, are long-term players, able to guard themselves 
against destruction as man in the state of nature cannot. Further, states, 
especially democracies, do not necessarily have all of their energies and 
capabilities absorbed by the pursuit of security, even in anarchy. This 
margin of safety in the present encourages a non-myopic rationality and 
planning for the future. It may further encourage the state to pursue a 
warless path to the future while pursuing the vision of a cooperative 
relationship, even when its present day relationships with the prospective 
partners are quite conflictual. States, then, can moderate the full effects 
of international anarchy. Men cannot. 

Any person--a dictator--that identifies themself as the state rather 
than as a protected member of the state must then find themself interacting 
within an anarchy in which they enjoy no margin of safety. That person’s 
power and domestic control--even their life--is constantly threatened at the 
international level. For this leader, the shadow of war and death is very 
short indeed. The perceptions and actions of the dictated state become so 
dominated by these human vulnerabilities and time horizons that the result is 
often extremely myopic and aggressive behavior by that state toward other 
states, both those less and more powerful.” 

Personal psychoses and psychopathologies of the dictator may only 


further encourage such myopic and violent decision making at the state 


level.” This national myopia and resulting preference for international 


violence is reinforced by the lack of multiple channels of communication and 
information about systemic opportunities for the reduction of conflict and 


even for cooperation over the long-term. The potential tragedy for 
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international stability is that domestic dictatorial processes may so shorten 
time frames and narrow frames of reference that international violence is 


sometimes the unintended and often the intended result.” 
V. CONCLUSION: FROM THEORY TO POLICY 


All of these potentially significant, policy-relevant findings on 
national time horizons, introduced above, run counter to scholarly and popular 
wisdom regarding state rationality and decision making. American policy 
makers then need more developed answers to the question of whether, when, and 
why states are non-myopic or myopic actors. A policy relevant study of 
national time horizons could help American policy makers by making clear the 
rationality, myopic or non-myopic, that delimits the range of choice 
understood by foreign decision makers. Such clarification then makes a clear 
delimitation of the alternative courses of action available to American policy 
makers. 

So a great frustration for policy making is that this question is not 


well-addressed in international relations theory. One key reason for this 


failure being that while scholars have long placed states in physical space, 


they have largely failed to conceptualize states as actors in time, which to 
them has a past, a present and a future. Unable to conceptualize states in 
time--or as actors aware of time (past, present and future) and accordingly 
influenced by their time horizons--scholars are unable to derive "the ultimate 
sources of conflict and the ultimate means to peace." 

My argument in this study is that we must understand time as does the 
state. By so conceptualizing state time horizuns and then by considering how 
time--and in particular the shadow of the future, whether short or long-- 
influences national preferences and actions, scholars and decision makers move 
closer to understanding the state’s politics. Such an understanding of state 
time horizons in the politics of, for example, Russia and China could be of 
inestimable importance to American policy makers in shaping our nation’s 


relationships, present and future, with these countries. 
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in 1914," in Oye, ed., Cooperation Under Anarchy, pp. 80-117.) Writing in Oye’s 
volume on Cooperation Under Anarchy, Axelrod and Keohane conclude that for the 
European states, "In 1914....the shadow of the future seemed so small." (Axelrod 
and Keohane, "Achieving Cooperation Under Anarchy," p. 233. 


21. This paper’s use of insights drawn from the overlapping of political theory 
and international relations theory is of necessity brief. The larger study from 
which this paper is drawn draws insights from the works of Aristotle, Augustine, 
Rousseau, Kant and Thucydides. We might well take insights from many other 
theorists. By way of example, Augustine writes that only God, not man, “does not 
look ahead to the future, look directly at the present, look back to the past." 
"God’s knowledge has no change or variation. ‘With him there is no alteration, 
or shadow of movement.’" Augustine, City of God, Book XI. 22. For man, there 
is such a shadow of movement. It may well be both the shadow of war described 
by Aron and the shadow of the future so important to Axelrod. While man cannot 
know the future with certainty, he does look toward it and interacts with others 
within its shadow. Man, interacting in and aware of time, is possessed of two 
drives: the drive toward separate existence that encourages the pursuit of self- 
interest and the drive toward the wholeness of community. Augustine, City of 
God, Book XIV and especially XIV.28. It is the former drive that makes political 
conflict and war a normal condition on earth. The drive toward community, 
however, is ultimately dominant over that toward separateness and conflict. 
Augustine, City of God, Book XIX. 


22. Hobbes, Leviathan, ed., by Michael Oakeshott, selected and with an 
introduction by Richard S. Peters (New York: Collier Books, 1962 [1651]), p. 72. 
All references to Hobbes are from this edition. 


23. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 80. 
24. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 85. 
25. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 98-99. 
26. Hobbes, Leviathan, pp. 98-99. 


27. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 100. 
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28. Along with Hobbes, Rousseau is the political theorist most often drawn upon 
by scholars within the realist tradition. On the importance of Rousseau to the 
tradition, see especially Waltz, Man, the State and War. Three points may be 
introduced here: First, Hobbes and Rousseau debate the description of the state 
of nature. For Hobbes, the state of nature is that of war, described above. For 
Rousseau, it is that of peace, since man is still savage (self-sufficient and 
dispersed). The state of war only comes when man is in the new state of society 
but still lacking the state. Rousseau and Hobbes seem to debate over the name 
to call the period just prior to the state when man is no longer self-sufficient 
and dispersed and instead interacting within a society. Second, this work finds 
that third-image insights are to be found in Hobbes’ description and analysis of 
men’s lives just prior to the state, since he finds that men are motivated not 
only by their inner drives for power and control but by the conditions of anarchy 
in which they find themselves. Men’s motivations, as in building the state, are 
thus informed, in part, by security dilemmas. Third, Hobbes makes clear 
distinctions between the effects of anarchy upon men and states, with only the 
latter suited to a long-term existence without a common power. So, too, does 
Rousseau. This has enormous implications for a realist understanding of 
cooperation. 


29. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin and Foundation of Inequality, 
edited and with an introduction by Lester G. Crocker (Washington Square Press: 
New York, 1967 [1755])), p. 190. 


30. Ibid, p. 215. Rousseau continues to provide the example of the stag hunt 
which forms the basis of many realist arguments, as well as those of cooperation 
theory, about the difficult if not impossibility of cooperation in anarchy. 


31. Ibid, pp. 222-223. 
32. Ibid, p. 226. 


33% This does not imply acceptance by this work of the biological thesis 
regarding the inevitably of international conflict and war. Henri Bergson best 
summarizes this thesis by explaining that because nature has endowed man with a 
creative intelligence, and thus the ability to create, to protect and to seize 
property, a war-instinct is inevitable. In Bergson’s words, "The origin of war 
is ownership, individual and collective, and since humanity is predestined to 
ownership by its structure, war is natural. So strong, indeed, is the war 
instinct that it is the first to appear when we scratch below the surface of 
civilization in search of nature." The Two Sources of Morality and Religion 
(Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956), p. 284. Quoted in Raymond Aron, Peace and War: 
A_ Theory of International Relations (Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1966), p. 358. Aron draws attention to how Bergson was profoundly 
influenced by Rousseau’s explanation of the cause of conflict among men prior to 
their creation of the state. The parallels are best seen when Bergson’s work is 
compared to the second part of the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. 


34. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 102. 
35. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 104. 
36. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 113. 


37. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 103. 


38. Recall here the discussion of foresight and diffidence in Leviathan. 


39. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 129. 


40. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 127. 


41. With this formation of civil society, farsighted men protected themselves 
by developing a mechanism of adjustment, compensation and conciliation. This 
argument is based upon the finding that national governments are not created 
solely or even primarily for their policing functions. Governments are instead 
created "to operate an effective system of political accommodation." Quoting 
Gerhart Niemeyer, Inis Claude further explains: "If we wish to draw a comparison 
between the order within nations and order among nations, war should be compared 
not with crime but with revolution. Grave civil strife is not avoided by police 
and courts, but through adjustments between classes by disposing of their 
differences and grievances before they lead to high emotional tension and 
violence. Such a moment calls for the statesman, not the judge or sheriff; it 
is the statesman alone who, through foresight and political acumen, can prevent 
such _a situation from arising, and thereby preserve domestic peace through 
continuous adjustment, compensation, conciliation and balance [emphasis added]." 
Inis L. Claude, Jr., Power and International Relations (New York: Random House, 
1962), p. 269. 


42. Hobbes, Leviathan, p.101. 


43.Herz, Political Realism and Political Idealism, pp. 2. As Herz continues to 
describe the origins of the security dilemma: "Though [man] knows that death 
will end his life, he yet does not know when or how. Trying to safeguard and 
prolong his life, he becomes aware that it may be imperilled at any moment....the 
fact that is decisive for his social and political attitudes and ideas is that 
other human beings are able to inflict death upon him. This very realization 
that his own brother may play the role of Cain makes his fellow men appear to him 
as potential foes. Realization of this fact by others, in turn, makes him appear 
to them as their potential mortal enemy. Thus there arises a fundamental social 
constellation, a mutual suspicion and mutual dilemma: the dilemma of ‘kill or 
perish,’ of attacking first or running the risk of being destroyed." pp. 2-3. 
Herz, then, finds states to be farsighted and quite explicitly links their 
forward-looking rationality with the origins of the security dilemma that is of 
such importance in realist analyses of the onset of conflict and war. 


44.Ibid, p. 12. 


45.This realist argument connecting long time horizons to conflict finds support 
in the formal models of Steven Brams. Brams develops a game-theoretic argument 
that states do make nonmyopic calculations as they choose strategies--i.e., to 
cooperate or defect in mixed-motive situations. For states who in the present 
find themselves in conflict, as modelled by the Prisoner’s Dilemma, "the 
cooperative outcome is a nonmyopic equilibrium...but so also is the 
noncooperative outcome, which is the present status quo." What Brams suggests, 
then, is that states’ expectations about their future moves and those of their 
adversary~-partner are what inform their decisions about whether or not to depart 
from a present equilibrium, which itself may be cooperative or noncooperative. 
Thus, if the present situation is conflictual, a nonmyopic calculation may lead 
to either a cooperative or a noncooperative outcome. See his Superpower Games: 
Applying Game Theory to Superpower Conflict (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1985), pp. 66-78, pp. 149-150; and Brams and D. Marc Kilgour, Game Theory and 
National Security (New York: Basic Blackwell, 1988). 

What I further suggest, based on insights derived from realism, is that even 
when the present status of relations is cooperative, a nonmyopic calculation can 
lead two states into conflict. This argument finds support in the formal models 
of Harrison Wagner, who argues that states’ decisions to pursue farsighted 
strategies for maximizing security could encourage them to maximize their 
available resources and could thus lead them into conflict in the present. "The 
Theory of Games and the Balance of Power," World Politics 38 (1986), pp. 570-574. 
This finding, of course, given further consideration in the larger work, 
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especially given its finding that nonmyopic calculation can encourage cooperation 
even if the state is in a conflictual situation which it expects to continue into 
the future. 


46.Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, p. 153. 


47. To be considered is whether or not states are compelled to interact on the 
basis of an even more forward-looking and forward-thinking rationality than did 
men when actors in anarchy. Do states look far beyond a generation 
(approximately 20 years) as they view future reality? The anticipated answer is 
yes. While the behaviors and preferences of states in anarchy do often mirror 
those of men in anarchy, great differences may also separate them (as noted in 
the discussion of power and vulnerability of the state as compared to man the 
text below). This may be one such difference. The state, then, must be 
understood as an actor, with time horizons and powers, beyond the consciences and 
preferences of its citizens. 


48.Hans Morgenthau, by way of example, suggested with regard to the evaluation 
of national factors that, "In order to gain at least an approximately true 
picture of the distribution of power among several nations, the power relations 
«se. must be projected into the future." (Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among 
Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace, fifth edition, revised [New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1978], p. 158.) As he had just explained in his discussion of 
the elements of this national power, "it is the task of those responsible for the 
foreign policy of a nation and of those who mold public opinion with regard to 
international affairs to evaluate correctly the bearing of these factors upon the 
power of their own nation and of other nations as well, and this task must be 
performed for the present and the future." (Ibid, p. 156.) Morgenthau was not 
the first to understand the importance of such a farsighted evaluation of a 
state’s power position relative to those of others. Thucydides, considered the 
first realist, voiced the Corinthians’s decision about whether or not to join 
with Sparta in war against a rising Athens in the following terms: "For the 
future we must provide by maintaining what the present gives us and redoubling 
our efforts...." (Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War, translated by Richard 
Crawley, revised by T. E. Wick (New York: Modern College Library, 1982), p. 70.) 
Thucydides did not only explain the motivation for the Peloponnesian War. "For 
the future we must provide by maintaining what the present gives us," is an 
argument that has been or will be made by all states in international anarchy. 
What Thucydides had "foreseen" is that throughout history, states, as farsighted 
actors, must be responsive to their international environment. 


49.Hans J. Morgenthau, The Decline of Democratic Politics (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1962), p. 208 [emphasis added]. 


50.Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 105. 
51.Aron, Peace and War, p. 6. 
52.Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 113. 


53. This realist conception of states as farsighted actors concerned with their 
present and future power and position is similar to notions found in economics. 
By way of example, strategic trade theory finds states to be nonmyopic or 
farsighted actors. According to this analysis, a state cannot be a "first-class 
citizen" if it cannot capture part of the "international rent" or wealth. 
Increasingly, this rent is derived from the high technology or high value-added 
industries. The aggressive pursuit of the international rent may help to explain 
“strategic trade policies" that reject a development model based on the classic 
Ricardian notions of comparative advantage and an interstate division of economic 
labor in favor of strategic trade: export high value-added production and import 
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low value-added production. If this notion of dynamic comparative advantage is 
not pursued, then the state may be forever relegated to the ranks of second-class 
economic powers: those which export low-value added production and import high 
value-added production. Comparative advantage, then, may then be dynamic. On 
the logic behind strategic trade theory and dynamic comparative advantage see: 
Paul R. Krugman, ed., Strategic Trade Policy and the New International Economics 
(Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1986); Elhanan Helpman and Paul R. Krugman, Market 
Structure and Foreign Trade: Increasing Returns, Imperfect Competition, and the 
International Economy (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1985); Robert Reich, "Making 
Industrial Policy,” Foreign Affairs (Spring 1982); Reich "Beyond Free Trade,” 
Foreiqn Affairs (Spring 1983); and Bruce R. Scott, "Can Industry Survive the 
Welfare State?" Harvard Business Review (September/October 1982). 

To take another example from economics, the logic of accepting short-term 
losses in order to prevent a future decline in market position is most evident 
in the economist’s notion of the "chain-store paradox." While firms look for 
opportunities to enhance their market position, they also react to any challenges 
to their present market share. Thus, a national chain store will react very 
aggressively to any competitor hoping to encroach upon its local markets by 
cutting prices. The chain store will threaten to cut prices to deter the 
competitor’s entry into the market. If “deterrence” fails and the challenger 
enters the market, the chain store cuts prices even further instead of accepting 
a smaller local market share. The chain store loses money. It also drives its 
competitor out of business. For the chain store, the losses from the local price 
war are the necessary and acceptable costs of preserving its national market 
shares against other possible local challengers. As above, this strategic time 
horizon is essentially defensive in character. See Reinhard Selten, "The Chain 
Store Paradox," Theory and Decision, IX (1978), pp. 127-159. 

Does an economic analogy work for states? Waltz answers that it does, and 
he often argues using an economic analogy. He explains that international- 
political systems are like economic markets in that states and firms must rely 
upon self-help when threatened, which can itself lead to aggressive short-run 
behavior designed to protect or to improve the states’ or firms’ future power and 


position. Theory of International Politics, pp. 88-91. This finding, too, must 
be reconciled with the new finding of a revised realism that long time horizons 
might encourage the development of cooperative relations even during times of 
political conflict. Is there a danger in applying an economic analogy to states 
too literally, just as there was when moving from man to the state in too literal 
a sense. 


54.Daniel Bell, "Twelve Modes of Prediction--A Preliminary Sorting of Approaches 
in Social Science," Daedalus 93 (Summer 1964), p. 880. Quoted in Joseph S. Nye, 
Jr., Peace in Parts: Integration and Conflict in Regional Organization (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1971), p. 198. 


55. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 260. 
56. Hobbes, Leviathan, p. 113. 


57. This suggests a reason for man’s creation of the state. Only states, not 
men, have the ability to conduct the long-term politics that might transform a 
conflictual relationship into one of cooperation and perhaps eventually into one 
of political community. Perhaps, then, man created the state not just for 
domestic purposes to avert domestic anarchy or civil war. With the state, man 
intends to provide for community within a domestic society and to move toward a 
broader community. 


58. Aron, Peace and War, p. 28. Moreover, nations that are such "permanent 
allies" may not formally ally "when their interests so obviously call for 
concerted policies and actions that an explicit formulation of theses interests, 
policies, and actions in the form of a treaty of alliance appears to be 
redundant." Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, p. 189. 


States likely to "consider as permanent allies those states that, whatever 
the conflict of some of their interests, [they] do not conceive, in the 
foreseeable future,...can be in opposite camps" may be democracies interacting 
with other democratic states. For this argument, see Michael Doyle, "Liberalism 
and World Politics," American Political Science Review 80 (December 1986), pp. 
1151-1170. Might this forward-looking rationality not actually encourage the 
"liberal imperialism" described by Machiavelli, as discussed by Doyle, and much 
later by Louis Hartz? Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1955. 


59. What political efforts, then, might be required for the state(s) to find 
itself within this shadow of peace, especially if a relationship is still 
conducted in anarchy, within the shadow of war? Logically, the preferred means 
of conflict within the shadow of war would, if possible, be that which would most 
readily facilitate a transformation of the relationship from conflict to 
community. Alliance stands out in this regard, since it can be expanded or 
turned into a collective security arrangement involving the former 
rival/potential partner. 


60. The phrase "negotiating world order" is taken from the title of the book by 
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Global Diplomacy (Wilmington, DE.: Scholarly Resources, Inc., 1986). 
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a preferred world order during times of dynamic shifts in the international 
balance of power. Of course, war is still the international phenomenon which 
realism most often associates with changing balances of relative power among 
states and in particular among the most powerful of states. Realism’s 
explanation for this linkage of system dynamics and war is that a leading state 
when confronted with its own declining power may find that it will be unable to 
maintain its chosen world order indefinitely and therefore may choose war in 
order to forestall the threatened power transition. And yet, realism’s linkage 
of state foresight and political rapprochement, as developed just above, also 
suggests that war need not be the inevitable outcome of changing power balances. 


62. Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 95. Waltz also writes: 
"Internationally, if an aggressive state becomes strong or a strong state becomes 
aggressive, other states will presumably suffer. The death rate among states, 
however, is remarkably low. I can think of only four states that have met 
involuntary ends in the last half-century--Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Tibet. 
In the international system few states lose their lives...." pp. 137-138. 


63.See, for example, the work of Spinoza, Tractatus Politicus, III, ii, in The 
Political Works of Spinoza, edited by A. G. Wernham (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1958), p. 293. Spinoza’s thoughts are echoed in those of social contract 
theorists, as below. 


64.Quoted in Charles Beitz, Political Theory and International Relations, p. 62. 


65.0n this sequence--institutions, then community--as applied to the work of 
David Mitrany, a liberal internationalist whose work predated and informed that 
of the cooperation theorists, see: Andrew Wilson Green, "Review Article: 
Mitrany Reread with the Help of Haas and Sewell," Journal of Common Market 
Studies. 


66.Stephen Kern, The Culture of Time and Space, 1880-1918 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1983), p. 277. 


67.The literature on democracy and non-violence is extensive. It is reviewed in 
R. J. Rummel, "Political Systems, Violence, and War" in W. Scott Thompson and 
Kenneth M. Jensen, with Richard N. Smith and Kimber M. Schraub, eds., Approaches 
to Peace: An Intellectual Map (Washington, D.C.: United States Institute of 
Peace, 1991), ch. 14. Rummel stresses the relationship between pluralism, social 
and political cross-pressures, and reduced or non-violence in this article. 
However, systemic pressures and national time horizons are not introduced into 
this analysis. 


68. The following paragraphs do not present complete arguments. They instead 
suggest the direction in which the main work will proceed. They are included 
herein because they draw inspiration from the work of an author most often linked 
to the inevitability of conflict in the state of nature--Rousseau. 


69. Theorists working within international theory’s second level of analysis 
tend to support an argument that states are most often myopic actors. Level two 
is most concerned with how the nature of the state itself and in particular its 
domestic political institutions influences its international preferences and 
behaviors. Writing about the influence of bureaucratic and organizational 
decisionmaking upon state preferences, Graham Allison and Morton Halperin find 
that bureaucracies typically have high discount rates--that is, they place the 
highest value upon those achievements and strategies that will provide the 
greatest near-term benefit to the organization. Allison and Halperin, 
"Bureaucratic Politics: A Paradigm and Some Policy Implications," World Politics 
24 (1972), pp. 40-79. As Allison further notes, bureaucracies may actually 
promote arms racing as a means of gaining additional resources for the funding 
of their preferred and on-going programs. An example of such bureaucratically 
motivated arms racing would be the Anglo-German naval arms "race" prior to World 
War I. Allison, "Questions About the Arms Race: Who’s Racing Whom?" A 
Bureaucratic Perspective," in J. Endicott and R. W. Stafford, eds., American 
Defense Policy, fourth edition (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1977). Bureaucratic politics, then, does not identify any far-sighted threat 
perception and strategic decisionmaking by a unified state. Driven by 
bureaucratic concerns and interests, "state" actions instead appear quite myopic. 
In sum, work representative of all three levels of international relations theory 
attributes a certain myopia to states. 


70. This is not an argument usually associated with first image explanations of 
conflict. It does not depend upon the psychological reasoning that war is the 
product of man’s dark or evil nature nor of his drive for power for its own sake. 


71.Among the most prominent psychological explanations of foreign policy is 


Joseph de Rivera, The Psychological Dimensions of Foreign Policy (Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill, 1968). 


72. Theorists working within international theory’s first level of analysis tend 
to present very different arguments than does this work as to why states are most 
often myopic actors. Level One is concerned with how the perceptions and 
cognitive processes of the individuals acting on behalf of a state must affect 
that state’s chosen international strategies. Prominent as an example of 
political-military work in this level that is concerned with Great Power 
decisionmaking prior to World War I is that of Ole Holsti. Holsti finds the 
decisionmaking of national leaders to be largely myopic. Holsti notes in his 
work on the Great Power era that decisionmakers operating under severe 
international threat will discount heavily the value of future possibilities and 
achievements as they select their preferred national security strategies. 
Holsti, Crisis, Escalation, War (Montreal: McGill-Queens University Press, 
1972). In another discussion of "time perspective," Holsti notes that "It has 
been observed that high-ranking public officials typically have a high discount 
rate, assigning high value to immediate achievements and discounting heavily the 
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value of those that might be realized in a more distant future. This tendency 
may be heightened by stress." Holsti, "Crisis Decision Making," in Philip E. 
Tetlock et al., eds., Behavior, Societ and Nuclear War, I (New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 31. 
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The Amish and the Hutterites both come from the Anabaptist tradition and 
are related doctrinally to the Mennonites and the Church of the Brethren. The 
Anabaptist movement had no founder, but was built on the ideas of John Wycliffe 
and John Huss as part of the reformation. In the reorganization of religious 
groups which came out of the reformation the "left" position advocating the most 
change was a "Reformed" group led by Ulrich Zwingli who advocated more liberal 
theological reforms than Luther, but still believed in a union of the church and 
the state. An extreme position was taken by the Anabaptists who were impatient 
with Zwingli’s reforms and therefore wanted to reform the reformers. (Hostetler, 
1968, 24) Central doctrinal beliefs were a return to the primitive church of the 
New Testament which implied a restricted and closed community of believers, a 
complete separation of the church and the state,, adult baptism, an equality of 
all men in the community, a disciplined life, and a practice of nonconformity to 
the world. (Hostetler, 1974, 7-8) The Anabaptist movement began in 1525 when 
these radical reformers were expelled from Zurich and they travelled to different 
parts of central Europe picking up followers. It was made up of three groups: the 
Anabaptists of Holland who were followers of Menno Simons, the Swiss Brethren 
from an area around Zurich, and the Hutterian Brethren from Moravia. The Dutch 
and Swiss Anabaptists eventually together became known as Mennonites. The 
Hutterites always remained more distant from the rest. 


Thus the Amish and the Hutterites had their origins in the same theological 
branch of protestant Christianity and in nearby regions of central Europe. The 
Amish sprang up from a division amongst the Swiss Brethren about 1693-1697 in 
Alsace and the Palatinate. They were primarily of Swiss origin and took their 
name from Jacob Ammann, an elder of the Swiss Brethren who advocated taking 
communion twice a year, rather than once, and shunning those who had been 
excommunicated by the congregation. The Hutterites originated in Moravia and the 
Austrian Tyrol in about 1527. They took their name from Jakob Hutter who became 
the chief pastor of Anabaptists in the Tyrol in 1529. He was the one who 
persuaded three Anabaptist congregations to engage in communalism. The 
Hutterites today are divided into three groups with no centralized leadership. 
Since their founding they have gone by the name of Hutterian Brethren, though 
they accept Hutterite as a generic and non-pejorative name. A brief history of 
their migrations and experiences with governments will help us to understand 
their political identities. 


The Hutterites came under severe persecution and were expelled from their 
homeland. They were invited to settle in Transylvania; then after a century and 
a half they were forced to migrate to Ukraine where they settled northeast of 
Kiev for another century. It was from there that they moved to the Dakota 
Territory in America in 1874 believing to have found at last a safe haven of 
religious liberty. This attitude prevailed only for forty three years - until 
World War I. At the outbreak of American involvement in the war there were 
nineteen Hutterite colonies, all in the United States. Seventeen were located 
in South Dakota and two in Montana. From the sixty people who had left Romania 
for Ukraine there were now about two thousand. With the outbreak of the war a 
people who had been largely ignored now became subject to hostile intolerance for 
a number of reasons: 1) they spoke German; 2) they would not buy war bonds; and 
3) their young men refused to be conscripted into military service. (Hostetler, 
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1974, 126) 


The Selective Service Act of 1917 made no provisions for conscientious 
objectors except as noncombatants within the military establishment. This was 
unacceptable to the Hutterites. They would register for the draft and report 
fora physical examination, but would cooperate no further. To wear a uniform or 
obey orders to work would be aiding the war effort which was contrary to their 
principles. The young Hutterite men, along with men from other peace churches, 
were brutally treated in the camps. They were harassed and tortured. Four young 
men at Fort Lewis, Washington, were court-martialed for non-cooperation and were 
sentenced to thirty-seven years in prison. They were first sent to Alcatraz 
where they were beaten, abused and starved. They were then transferred to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where the abusive treatment continued until two of the young 
men died. (Hostetler, 1974, 128-130) This became the deciding issue for the 
Hutterites to move once again. In 1918 fifteen colonies had been established in 
Canada and by 1920 most of the Hutterites had left the United States. Only one 
original colony from the Ukraine remained in South Dakota. Some problems began 
to arise in Canada and ameliorating legislation was passed in the United States 
so that by 1934 a few colonies were once again established in South Dakota and 
Montana. When World War II came the American government had found more 
acceptable ways of dealing with conscientious objectors and Canada had instituted 
conscription as well. Furthermore they became the objects of restrictive 
legislation in Alberta. Since 1945 the growth of Hutterite colonies has 
proceeded both in the United States and Canada, with more increase taking place 
in this country. In 1977 there were 247 colonies in the United States and Canada 
with a population of 21,828. (Peter, 163) Extrapolations of growth rate and 
colony size would lead us to believe that there are now probably over 350 
colonies with about 32,000 members. 


From Jakob Hutter, who was executed in 1536, and George Blaurock whom he 
had succeeded, also executed, to Joseph and Michael Hofer who died at Fort 
Leavenworth the Hutterites keep a list of over 2100 martyrs. Much of their hymns 
and literature is a retelling of the persecution which they have suffered. They 
expect to be persecuted in the future and they are always prepared to move, if 
necessary, to find a new haven of refuge. 


The Amish had been founded on the premise of strict discipline. 
Historically they had not been prone to compromise with their coreligionists. 
In their early history they had not been subject to a distinctive and particular 
persecution. But the Anabaptists had been subjected to severe persecutions which 
had resulted in large migrations. Many of the Swiss Brethren had initially 
migrated north to the land on both sides of the Rhine River - the German 
Palatinate and Alsace. Most of the Amish were among these. Unfortunately the 
area in which they settled was the battleground between France and Germany for 
much of the Seventeenth Century, as it has been since. In addition to the 
ravages of war which residents in the area suffered they were plagued by famine 
and pestilence. As a result, at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century there 
was a large migration of Palatinate Germans to America. However, the first group 
of Amish to emigrate went to Holland as a stopover point. There they stayed and 
eventually disappeared into the Dutch population. The first Amish to come to 
America probably came between 1717 and 1736 mixed in among other Mennonites who 
were migrating to Pennsylvania. The heaviest Amish migration of the Eighteenth 
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Century took place between 1737 and 1754. By the Revolutionary War Amish 
immigration had virtually stopped. The migration of the Eighteenth Century 
numbered about five hundred and settled entirely in Pennsylvania. There was a 
final migration period from 1815 to 1860. This one included about three thousand 
people who settled in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, New York, Maryland, and 
Ontario. The Amish who remained in Europe eventually disappeared as an 
identifiable group. Some small migrations took place to Poland and Russia; but 
the distinctive culture did not endure. Already, the Nineteenth Century 
immigrants found the earlier Amish in America were much more traditional than 
they were. In this country as well, families had begun to move seeking 
settlements which observed either stricter or milder discipline. (Hostetler, 
1980, 50, 55 -57, 64-65) 


While the Amish suffered similar persecution as the Hutterites in their 
early existence in Europe, their conflicts from the Eighteenth Century on were 
not nearly so severe. German princes had often excused them from taking oaths 
and had not required them to join in armies. However, Louis XIV had ordered the 
Amish in Lorraine expelled without compensation. In America the Amish had 
refused to fight during the Revolutionary War and refused to take the Oath of 
Renunciation. As a result they were perceived to support the British. But after 
the war they behaved toward the new government as they had toward the former one. 
They then lived peacefully for three-quarters of century without political 
conflict or persecution. During the Civil War they again refused to bear arms, 
but were allowed to pay the $300 commutation fee to hire substitutes which many 
did. This is now looked upon as an improper way out of their dilemma. There 
were also a few who migrated, this time from Pennsylvania to Iowa. (Kraybill, 
1993, 45) During World War I there were few Amishmen who were drafted into the 
military. Albert Keim suggests that were probably less than one hundred Amish 
who were drafted, the reason being that Pennsylvania draft boards easily gave 
them farm deferments. The law recognized a conscientious objector status; 
nonetheless those who were drafted were sent to military posts with an 
expectation that they would change their mind or at least serve in a noncombatant 
role. The Secretary of War ordered that COs be segregated from the rest of the 
soldiers hoping that this physical isolation would induce them to cooperate with 
the military. No program was established in which acceptable predetermined 
activities would have been negotiated. As a result each CO had to decide with 
each work assignment as to whether it was acceptable for them accept it and obey. 
For the Amish youths they had been taught that they were not to cooperate with 
"the war machine" in any way whatsoever. A two point statement had been drafted 
which read: (1) "We advise our brethren to state their position on the church, 
creed, and principles to Army officers at mobilization camps." And, (2) "We 
again encourage our brethren not to accept any service, either combatant or non - 
combatant, under the military arm of the government in violation of their 
conscience and the creed of the church." This created tensions with local 
officers who most often were short-tempered with the COs. Thus they were often 
subjected to physical abuse, confinement and shortened rations. As with the 
Hutterites some were court-martialled and imprisoned. (Kraybill, 1993, 45-48) 


In World War II, as in the previous war, young Amish readily got farm 
deferments from Pennsylvania draft boards; but other states were not so 
understanding. However the historic peace churches - Mennonites, Brethren and 
Quakers - had lobbied successfully for an alternative service clause into the new 
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draft legislation. Recognizing that there were COs who would not perform any 
type of military service the government provided for a Civilian Public Service 
where the obdurate CO could work in government managed camps, usually doing 
conservation related work. The Amish found this highly acceptable, especially 
when the camps were in isolated or rural areas. Nearly all Amishmen who were 
drafted chose this alternative; 441 of them served in the CPS. The 1948 
Selective Service Act completely deferred all conscientious objectors, but in 
1950 the deferment was rescinded. However, the law again provided for an 
alternative service program. But many of the work sites were in urban areas 
where the young Amishmen were subjected to unacceptable worldly influences. 
(Kraybill, 1993, 49-50 and 57-58) 


The persecution of the Amish is not so horrific as that experienced by the 
Hutterites. Nevertheless there is tradition in the institutional memory wherein 
they see themselves as a persecuted minority. And several Amishmen have been 
jailed in the past half-century in the United States for not sending their 
children to school or not displaying slow moving vehicle signs, or whatever. And 
families of the current generation have moved to escape the imposition of the 
government’s will on their lives. 


The Mormons, a pejorative term applied by its enemies to members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints which they have reluctantly accepted 
for identification purposes, has a different history than the Anabaptist 
churches. The Mormon Church was both founded in the United States and has 
received its greatest persecution in this country. From its perspective it is 
an original church, not being derived from any other. It was founded by a young 
man named Joseph Smith who said he had a visual revelation from God and Jesus who 
told him that all churches were apostate and that the original doctrines of 
Christianity would be restore through him. This claim earned him immediate 
personal derision and persecution. As he convinced others and the church grew 
in doctrine and numbers the persecution grew. Within two years of the 
organization of an institutional church in 1830 Smith had been tarred and 
feathered and one of his children had died from exposure resulting from malicious 
behavior of his neighbors in Ohio. Within the decade they left Ohio, where their 
treatment was merely malicious, stopped’ in Missouri for a few years where the 
environment was hostile, and settled finally in Illinois. In Missouri the 
Mormons fought a battle with the Missouri State Militia where one of their 
leaders was killed. Men, women and children were massacred at a place called 
Haun’s Mill. Joseph Smith and several others were arrested and jailed where they 
languished for six months without a trial. The governor of the state issued an 
"Extermination Order" which sanctioned Mormon hunting unless they moved from the 
state. This order was not repealed until 1976. An appeal by Joseph Smith to 
President Martin Van Buren brought the response, "Your cause is just, but I can 
do nothing for you." In 1839 they moved to Illinois where they built a city 
larger than any other in the state at the time. As a result of vigorous 
missionary work in the east, Upper Canada and northern Europe they numbered about 
40,000. However, again, within four years Smith and his brother had been 
murdered while in the custody of an I]linois jail and hostility had again erupted 
against the Mormon communities. In 1846 the new leader, Brigham Young, led the 
Mormons across the Mississippi River to go west into Mexican territory. The 
region to which they went was beyond the borders of the United States and was not 
subject to close control by the Mexican government. There Young and the Mormons 
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began to build a new political entity they called The State of Deseret. They 
began to vigorously colonize a large territory which eventually would reach from 
San Bernardino and Tucson on the south into Canada on the north and from the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains on the west to the Rockies in central Colorado on the 
east. Though much of this territory was never under effective control of Young 
a reduced area from Yellowstone Park to Las Vegas, Nevada, was. The Mormons 
began calling in their members from throughout the Untied States and Europe to 
their new found haven. But by 1850 the United States had fought and won the 
Mexican War and the Mormon territory was back in the United States again. 
Initially the government recognized Young and his Mormon organization as a 
territorial government. Brigham Young was appointed the first governor of the 
Utah Territory by President Fillmore in 1850. Later the Mormon governor was 
replaced by carpetbag appointees. In 1852 the church publicly announced a 
doctrine of plural marriage which was already being practiced, and by 1857 the 
government began a concerted effort to destroy the church. The first major event 
was what was called the Utah War when Brigham Young evacuated the northern Utah 
settlements in anticipation of the arrival of U.S. troops. His evident ability 
to destroy their supply trains brought about a peaceful settlement. In 1862 the 
Morrill Act was passed which prohibited the practice of polygamy in federal 
territory. In 1882 the Edmunds Act was enacted which disqualified Mormons from 
jury duty in federal territories and denied the vote or the right to hold office 
to polygamists. In 1887 the Edmunds-Tucker Act was passed which disincorporated 
the church. 


Brigham Young’s successor as leader of the church died in hiding from 


federal marshals. Most of the church leaders were imprisoned. Mormons were 
disenfranchised, prohibited from sitting on juries, their wives were compelled 
to testify against them, and Mormon women were disenfranchised (the Utah 
Territory was the first to grant the vote to women). In 1879 the U.S. Government 
asked their ambassadors in Europe to request the governments to which they were 
accredited to prevent the Mormons from preaching in their countries and to 
prohibit Mormons from emigrating to the United States. The foreign governments 
replied that they could not inquire into the religious beliefs of those who were 
seeking to emigrate. (Pfeffer, 649) Mormons sought relief from government 
persecution through the courts and lost in every case in what are now known as 
the Mormon cases. Reynolds v. United States (1879) was the first case to deal 
with the free exercise of religion to come before the U.S. Supreme Court. It 
held that while one could believe what he wished, he may not indulge in religious 
practice flowing from that belief if it was contrary to what Congress determined 
to be "in violation of social duties or subversive of good order" - in this case 
polygamy. Then in 1890 Davis v. Beason upheld the disenfranchisement in Idaho 
of a Mormon not for practicing polygamy, but merely for holding membership in the 
church. The logic behind the Davis case was made explicit in Church of Latter 
Day Saints v. United States (1890) wherein an act of Congress which 
disincorporated the church and declared its property forfeited was held to be 
constitutional. None of these cases have been explicitly overturned by 
subsequent decisions of the Court. The government persecution continued until 
the Mormon Church adopted a formal declaration prohibiting the practice of 
polygamy. Though the persecution had begun before polygamy was practiced, the 
cessation of polygamy brought an end to official action. Utah became a state in 
1896 and the final political act of persecution were the hearings to seat the 
Mormon apostle Reed Smoot in the U.S. Senate which lasted two years. 
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As with the Hutterites and Amish, there are numerous Mormon hymns which 
recall their persecution and look for the time when they will be free from 
persecution by governments. And much like the Jews their tradition is that their 
persecution is not over. It will continue until the millennial reign. 


II 


Political identity of a religious group has both internal and external 
dimensions. To the members of the group the internal perceptions are the most 
important, to society the external dimensions of their political identity are 
more important. The Amish and Hutterites are both pacifist churches. As one can 
see clearly from their history, this position has been very important in their 
relations with the larger society and with the government. Pacifism is probably 
the controlling political issue for them, though there are other political issues 
which intersect their lives. The Hutterites have suffered more than the Amish 
for their pacifistic stance. That is probably because they are not as well known 
by their neighbors as the Amish. Whereas the Amish live in amongst others and 
most have good acquaintanceship with neighbors, particularly neighboring farmers 
or businessmen with whom they deal, the Hutterites live in colonies on large 
tracts of land isolated by force and by choice. Their interaction with neighbors 
and local businessmen is limited. The women rarely are seen in the towns. 


Neither do the Amish nor the Hutterites vote in elections. In times past 
some Amish voted in school elections as a means of exerting influence in the 
local schools. But as schools were consolidated into multi-school districts the 
Amish gave up trying to influence local school boards and built their own 
schools. Therefore there was no further reason to vote. The Hutterites have 
schools on their farms usually a great distance from any other school. If 
required to have a school board to govern the school they will have one made up 
of members of the community. In neither case do they want their children to go 
on to high school. And to vote is to become entangled with government. If one 
were to vote for a candidate then he would be responsible for what he or she did 
as an officeholder. Where they have an option they choose not to vote. 


Unlike the Anabaptists the Mormons are not pacifists and while government 
is not see as inherently good, neither is it a punishment. Mormons vote; in fact 
the Utah Territory was the first to give women the vote. Contributing to the 
difficulties they had in Missouri and I]linois was the fact that they were seen 
as a political bloc which could determine elections. Joseph Smith ran for 
president of the United States in 1844 so they would not have to be aligned with 
any particular political party; but this did not prove to be a popular solution 
either. 


"In the period before statehood, Utah politics was primarily the Mormons 
against the non-Mormons, often having little to do with national politics or 
political parties" (Magleby, 7) The parties in the state were not aligned with 
national parties. However the non-Mormon party’s leaders tended to be Republican 
and it was the national Republican Party which had been most antagonistic towards 
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the church, so Mormons in Utah initially aligned themselves with the Democratic 
party. Through the period of persecution during the last half o% the Nineteenth 
Century it was Republican administrations which passed the legislation 
detrimental to the church. The Edmunds-Tucker Act passed during the lone 
Democratic administration became law without President Cleveland’s signature. 
There was never an institutional alignment, but the people knew where their 
friends were. At one point in the 1890s the church leadership went through 
congregations and assigned people on one side of the aisle to thereafter be 
Republicans, which they did faithfully. This was done to produce a balance which 
might help them in getting statehood. The first Mormon elected to the House of 
Representatives was a Democrat. But he was not seated by a Democratic Congress. 
And the platform of the national Democrats in 1904 included anti-Mormon 
proposals. These actions alienated Utah Mormon Democrats. In 1908 one of the 
Mormon apostles, Reed Smoot, was sent to the Senate as a Republican. He was 
subjected to a long drawn out process before he was seated, but eventually, 
before he was defeated in 1932, he rose to be a powerful member of the Senate. 
Through time the inherently conservative nature of the church has clashed 
ideologically with the growth of a government dedicated to increasing the welfare 
state. This clash has been enunciated by a predominantly conservative leadership 
which endorsed Republican candidates during the 30s and 40s. This has resulted 
in a dominance of Republican support among Mormons. Still it is not as 
overwhelming as is often assumed. Utah has voted Republican in 13 of the 20 
presidential elections since statehood. In only five of those elections has the 
state voted opposite the final result.* During the same period since statehood 
Utah has elected nine Republicans to the Senate and five Democrats. The longest 
term was that of Senator King, a Democrat, who held his seat from 1917 to 1947. 
From 1933 to 1947 both Senators from Utah were Democrats, in fact the entire Utah 
congressional delegation was Democratic from 1933 to 1945. In the House of 
representatives 53 House elections have been won by Republicans, 43 by Democrats, 
with the current Utah delegation having two Democrats to one Republican. Utah 
statistics for elections have been given here because Utah is the only state with 
a Mormon majority of the population, though they currently comprise only about 
71% of the state’s population. And it should be noted that only about 30% of the 
Mormons in the United States live in Utah. While four of the five members of the 
Utah congressional delegat ion are Mormon there are a total of 13 Mormons 
currently in Congress of which only 6 are Republicans. While Mormons have 
rightfully been identified as being preponderantly Republican in orientation, 
there have been, at the same time, some highly placed church leaders whose public 
political activity has been aligned with the Democratic Party in addition to the 
Mormon Democratic politicians and it is clear thkat Mormons do not vote as a 
solid partisan bloc. 


A third area in which a religious group political identity is perceived is 
in how they exert political power. With the Mormons it is like any other segment 
of society. As has been seen they participate fully in the electoral process and 
they have the strength of numbers in certain constituencies. In Utah they are 
a sizable majority of the population. In Idaho they are nearly 30% of the 
electorate. In addition there are over 100,000 Mormons in California (actually 
nearly a half million), Arizona, Washington, Texas, Oregon, Nevada, and Florida. 
In addition to the Mormon congressional contingent there are Mormons who hold 
high positions in industry and government. In fact, after Florida, the largest 
concentration of Mormons east of the Mississippi River is in metropolitan 
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Washington, D. C. which is indicative of the numbers who work in and around 
government. In the Nineteenth Century the Mormons resorted to the courts to 
protect their rights, unsuccessfully. After Utah gained its statehood the 
Mormons entered the established political fray as a defense. After a humiliating 
experience when the president of the church was subpoenaed before a Senate 
committee at the beginning of the century the institutional church laid low for 
many years. Then in the 1930s the church leadership tried to influence Utah 
elections with complete failure. There was again an overtly partisan period in 
the early 1960s which drew strenuous recriminations from both within and outside 
the church. Otherwise the church has limited its institutional involvement to 
encouraging the members to vote and participate in the political process. This 
effort has been more successful as Utah has led the nation in voter turnout in 
three of the seven elections since 1960 by more than 13% above the national vote. 
(Magleby, 1) However, a public statement in 1984 by Spencer W. Kimball, then 
president of the church, was considered to be critical in defeating the 
Republican proposal for a mobile MX missile site in the western U.S. desert. 


Given the restrictions on political activity and their limited numbers the 
Amish are not left with many options to exert political power. The Amish 
population is significant in only three states - Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
though they are located in twenty one states. Holmes County, Ohio, is the only 
county with a majority Amish population; others with significant Amish minorities 
would be Wayne County, Ohio, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and Elkhart County, 
Indiana. Yet, while they may exert a type of political suasion through their 


numbers they are limited in ways in which they can flex their limited political 
power. As a result the Amish have ended up seeking political redress through the 
courts. As Robert Kidder has written, 


First, while separation from the world is the ideal, a well- 
developed but generally unpublicized network of relationships 
has developed with non-Amish individuals and groups who 
willingly use legal services and political action to protect 
the Amish. For their own reasons, these outsiders have 
provided additional layers to the protective social cocoon 
around the Amish and other conservative groups. Second, 
although Amish ideology rejects litigation and political 
involvement as unacceptably confrontational, a loosely 
organized but politically astute national leadership group has 
emerged. (Kraybill, 1993, 220) 


There is a National Steering Committee which negotiates with national, state and 
local agencies to provide relief from unacceptable regulations. They are also 
not immune from filing suits in behalf of the Amish. These have resulted in a 
number of decisions which have been favorable towards the Amish. 


The Hutterites neither vote nor file lawsuits, however they do benefit from 
the provisions or exceptions gained by the Amish. Almost all of their political 
activity has taken place in their localities. County and state offices in 
Hutterite regions report Hutterite requests and subsequent hovering by Hutterites 
until satisfactory resolutions have been found to their problems. Hutterites 
expect government to be benign and relieve the problems they are the most 
concerned about can be resolved by talking with the bureaucracy, which at county 
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and local state offices can be highly individualized. Therefore the Hutterites 
know those people with whom they interface locally. 


A fourth element of external political identity is how a group is perceived 
as citizens. Here all three religious groups are seen in much the same way. 
They are seen as moral, hardworking, undemanding citizens who take care of their 
own. During times of war, of course, the Hutterites in particular, but the Amish 
as well, have been the objects of derision because they speak German and of some 
resentment because their sons have not gone off to war. And occasionally it will 
be voiced that they do not carry their share of civic burdens because of their 
deliberate distance from political activities. The Amish have been criticized 
because they do not drive vehicles and therefore don’t pay a fuel tax yet they 
use the highways. In areas with heavy concentration of Amish the highways break 
up on the side because of the heavy horse traffic. But in general it is 
recognized that these groups do not have the same level of social problems which 
burden society as their neighbors. Social welfare concerns among the Amish and 
Hutterites are taken care of within the groups and they do not participate in the 
social security net of the country. The Mormons do participate in the larger 
social security program, but their internal welfare program and closer knit 
families tend to keep them from being a minimal drain on state and local security 
programs. 


III 


Internal beliefs on government and their role with it does not differ from 
their public behavior. 


First, with respect to how government is viewed. As Paton Yoder has 
written, "The Amish view of the state was forged by frequent conflicts between 
the Anabaptists and civil authorities." (Kraybill, 1993, 23) This applies 
equally to the Hutterites. For the Amish and Hutterites government is seen as 
a punishment for fallen humankind. While it is an indication of God’s wrath it 
is also an indication that God wants order in the world. The Dordrecht 
Confession of Faith, which was agreed to by the Anabaptists in 1632, contains 
Article XIII on "Civil Government:" 


We also believe and confess that God instituted civil government for 
the punishment of evil and the protection of the good as well as to 
govern the world and to provide good regulations and policies in 
cities and countries. Therefore, we may not resist, despise, or 
condemn the state. We should recognize it as a minister of God. 
Further, we ought to honor and obey it and be ready to perform good 
words in its behalf insofar as it is not in conflict with God’s law 
and commandment. Also, we should be faithful in the payment of 
taxes and excises, giving what is due to the state as the Son of God 
taught, practiced, and commanded his disciples to do. Besides, we 
should constantly and earnestly pray for the state and the welfare 
of the country that under its protection we may lead a quiet and 
peaceful life in all godliness and honesty. (Horst, 32-33) 


The state is perceived to engage in force to achieve its ends. It is always 
coercive which is why they may not participate in a system based on force.. On 
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the other hand the Anabaptist is obligated to disobey a law which is contrary 
to God’s law. The Amish and Hutterites differ on their perception of taxes. The 
Amish believe that once they have paid their taxes, which they are obligated to 
do, it is no longer their money and they have no responsibility for how it is 
used. The Hutterites, however, do look to the end use of taxes and therefore are 
concerned about revenue which is used for war. There are instances of Hutterites 
refusing to pay a tax which had been identified as a “war tax." 


Mormon doctrine on government is similar to the Anabaptists. Human laws 
and institutions were never to be the equivalent of God’s law and government. 
Joseph Smith said, 


"The government of God has always tended to promote peace, unity, 
harmony, strength, and happiness; while that of man has been 
productive of confusion, disorder, weakness, and misery. The 
greatest acts of the mighty man have been to depopulate nations and 
to overthrow kingdoms; and whilst they have exalted themselves and 
become glorious, it has been at the expense of the lives of the 
innocent, the blood of the oppressed, the moans of the widow, and 
the tears of the orphan."(Smith, Vol. 5, 61) 


Until the time when God will rule, however, there is a role for government which 
should be operated for the safety, protection and general welfare of all people, 
and should secure for each person the free exercise of their conscience. In turn 
the citizens of any nation are bound to obey the laws of the land where they 
reside. There is a divine sanction of government and the direction of law in 
general which, in the case of the United States, resulted in the divine 
inspiration of the writing of the Constitution. Modern Mormon scripture 
indicates: 


"And now, verily I say unto you concerning the laws of the 
land, it is my will that my people should observe to do all things 
whatsoever I command them. And that law of the land which is 
constitutional, supporting that principle of freedom in maintaining 
rights and privileges, belongs to all mankind, and is justifiable 
before me. Therefore, I, the Lord, justify you, and your brethren 
of my church, in befriending that law which is the constitutional 
law of the land; and as pertaining to law of man, whatsoever is more 
or less than this, cometh of evil. . . Nevertheless, when the 
wicked rule the people mourn." (Doctrine and Covenants 98:4-7, 9) 


All three of the closed religious communities believe in a separation of 
church and state. The Mormon doctrine states emphatically "We do not believe it 
just to mingle religious influence with civil government. . ." For the 
Anabaptists the doctrine of two-kingdoms is central to their whole pattern of 
living. They objected to the unholy union between the church and the state 
before the reformation and after. Christ’s kingdom and "the worldly magistracy" 
are two distinct realms. For some they are antithetical. Government is as much 
part of the secular kingdom as are automobiles and modish clothing for the Amish. 
For the Amish and Hutterites the separation leads to non-participation in 
governmental functions. For all three churches the temporal kingdom is secondary 
to the spiritual. If a choice is forced between the two the spiritual kingdom 
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will always be supported. 


This leads to an agreement of a millennial rule wherein Christ will return 
to earth to establish his kingdom which will crush all others. Joseph Smith said 
that it was the plan of Jehovah, who is Jesus Christ, to eventually regulate the 
affairs of the world and to take the power of government into his own hands. 
When the Lord does this "anarchy and confusion will be destroyed, and ‘nations 
will learn war no more’." (Smith, Vol. V, 63) Hutterites and Amish believe also 
in the eventual establishment of a perfect society where government will be 
administered as part of a divine rule. As such earthly governments can at best 
be temporary substitutes. As the followers of each of these churches interact 
with constituted governments in the routine of life this colors their perception 
of the relationship. At least it establishes an unspecified ideal which temporal 
governments can never attain. 


IV 


The Amish, Hutterites and Mormons have been referred to as closed 
societies. Membership in all three is very demanding and joining requires that 
the new adherent accept the doctrine of the faith in all of its aspects. For 
those who backslide each of the groups have means of disaffiliation. While the 
Amish and Hutterites are not opposed to converts, no overt attempt is made to 
proselyte outsiders.° The Mormons, on the other hand, are seriously engaged in 
proselyting and are quite effective in the conversion process. But they accept 
no other baptism and expend much effort in acculturating new converts into group 
social practices. The church community becomes the center of their social 
interaction. T hus, in all three cases, this means that the religious beliefs and 
practices of the groups studied are critical to their political activity. 


We have looked at four internal aspects of their political identity: 
attitudes towards war, voting behavior, use of political power, public perception 
the faith, and their self perception as citizens. We have also discussed three 
aspects of their internal view of government: what they see as the role of 
government, the relationship of the church and the state, and their belief ina 
millennial reign. 


We have seen how their attitudes towards each of these issues have affected 
each of the groups’ public identity. But more critically, their theological 
positions have defined their attitudes as well. And because they are churches 
which make a high demand on the allegiance of their members these attitudes must 
be taken as a given in dealing with the groups. For the Amish and the Hutterites 
they can probably be safely ignored politically - which would suit them just 
fine. To be ignored is, in fact, what they seek. As the Mormons continue to 
grow in numbers their political identity will become more critical as they will 
increasingly become the object of political response’. Their political numbers, 
hence their political influence, continues to grow outside the state of Utah. 
With increasing numbers and a reputation for a high incidence of voting they may 
well become a political bloc in much the same way as the Jewish bloc has been. 
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NOTES 
1. This is in contrast with the Bruderhof, or eastern Hutterites found in New 
York and Pennsylvania, who are quite gregarious and are also interested in 
proselyting. 


2. In the state’s first election it supported the Democrat, Bryan, while the 
nation voted Republican. In the 1912 election Utah and Vermont were the only two 
states to vote a Republican majority. In the 1992 election President Clinton 
came in third in the balloting. The other two elections in which the state went 
contrary to the nation were 1960 and 1976 - Utah supported Republicans against 
Kennedy and Carter. This does show an increased trend to support Republicans in 
the last half of this century; but it also shows that circumstances can swing the 
Mormon vote to either party. 


3. See endnote 1. 


4. The Mormons are now the seventh largest denomination in the United States with 
a membership of about four and a half million. Of those about 60% are regular 
communicants actively involved with the faith. The remaining number are orthodox 
in varying degrees. 
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Did bipolar confrontation between U.S. and Soviet blocs contribute more to war or peace 
during the Cold War? 690 overt military interventions initiated between September 1945 and 
December 1991 are analyzed in relation to Cold War alliances and alignments. Three functions 
of alliance are evaluated: 1) defensive; 2) offensive; and 3) deterrent. Cold War alliances and 
alignments orchestrated defensive intervention within the world as a whole. Some Third 
World alignments were associated with offensive tendencies. Central alliances, NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact, represented effective deterrents: their members and dependencies were seldom 
subject to attack; neither did they intervene offensively within rival blocs. 


The Cold War represented sustained confrontation between the 
superpowers of the era, the United States and the Soviet Union, and between 
extensive blocs of states led by them. Cold War dominated international 
security affairs for nearly half a century from shortly after the end of World 
War II in September 1945 until dismantlement of the Warsaw Pact and 
disintegration of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991. A bipolar distribution of 


world military capabilities prevailed. States that comprised the central U.S. 
and Soviet alliances, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Warsaw 
Pact, together accounted for eighty to ninety percent of all world military 
expenditures from the late 1940s until 1991 (Stockholm International Peace 
Research Institute, 1970-1992). Although non-aligned states became more 
numerous during the 1960s and 1970s, especially among former European 
colonies, most significant non-European military powers aligned with either 
the United States or the Soviet Union during at least part of the Cold War era. 

Did Cold War confrontation contribute more to war or peace? On the 
one hand, systemic war between major world powers was fortunately 
avoided. Nothing comparable to World War I or World War II recurred 
despite persistent fear that it might do so. On the other hand, local and 
regional war was rampant, especially within the Third World. A crucial 
question for the future is whether the Cold War contributed to international 
armed conflict more than deterred or otherwise restrained it. If U.S.-Soviet 
alignments provoked international military violence, greater peace may 
follow their collapse. If, on the other hand, Cold War alliances helped to 
inhibit international armed conflict, world peace may be endangered by their 
demise. 

This recalls an old argument about whether a preponderance of power 
or a balance of power is better for world peace. Kenneth Waltz (1964) argued 
thirty years ago that duopoly is inherently more stable than diffuse 
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distributions of world power, in part because principal antagonists restrain 
each other by threat of mutual retaliation and restrain also other members of 
their coalitions. Karl Deutsch and J. David Singer (1964) argued to the contrary 
that pluralistic systems are more stable than bipolar ones, at least in the short 
run. Numerous recent studies , many of which employ formal analysis 
and/or systematic data representing centuries of historical experience, have 
failed to reach a common conclusion as to how and whether concentration of 
capabilities among states affects the likelihood of war (Mansfield, 1992). 
Suspicion is that the relationship is non-monotonic and may be affected by 
various exogenous factors. 

The military consequences of the Cold War may be inferred directly 
from military behavior during the era without necessarily understanding the 
definitive relationship between concentration of power and international 
stability. Primary evidence is the association between U.S. and Soviet 
alliances and the locations of defensive and offensive overt military 
interventions between 1945 and 1991. 


Overt Military Intervention 


Overt military intervention represents combat-ready military 
operations openly undertaken by a state’s regular military forces within a 
foreign territory. It is easily distinguished from other forms of coercive or 
intrusive behavior given present conditions of international society, usually 
by mere observation of military insignia and the geographic location of 
events. 

Combat-readiness implies that intervening forces are prepared 
immediately to engage in battle should they encounter resistance in pursuit 
of objectives. Readiness among contemporary military forces is usually 
reflected within “rules of engagement,” orders distributed to field 
commanders describing when, where, how and against whom weapons may 
be employed without further directive from higher command. 

Contemporary overt military intervention includes several forms of 
combat-ready military operations. Each is readily recognizable. Among these 
are foreign deployments of conventional ground combat units that engage in 
such operations as alert patrol, offensive maneuver, quelling riot, armed 
seizure of territory or battle. Modern military technology also facilitates 
several other forms of foreign military intervention, including commando 
and other small unit raids, aerial attacks, ground-based artillery and rocketry, 
and naval bombardment. These latter are often nominally designated “low 
intensity” operations, in part because they typically involve fewer military 
personnel directly than do conventional ground operations. 

An overt military intervention may comprise multiple military 
operations in the same location. Air, artillery and commandos may reinforce 
one another and frequently support ground maneuvers. In addition, overt 
military action is seldom literally continuous: aircraft return to base after a 
mission; ground units often retire to regroup after a battle. Several tactical 
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operations that are strategically related may constitute a single enterprise 
even if overt action is sporadic or involves different military units. Recent 
studies of intervention (Pearson and Baumann, 1993; Tillema, 1991: 11-12) 
generally adopt the convention that one or more directly related military 
operations undertaken within six months of one another by one state within 
one foreign territory constitute one intervention. 

States are the only effective practitioners of overt military intervention 
today. Regular military forces are almost universally controlled by individual 
states.Moreover, one may assume, given contemporary mechanisms of 
military command and control, that overt military operations normally 
represent deliberately authorized acts of state. 

Targets of overt military intervention are distinct territorial political 
units today, including both states and non-self-governing dependent 
territories. Geographical boundaries are now generally well-defined. Shared 
and over-lapping sovereignties such as represented by the Ottoman Empire 
have disappeared. Nearly every inhabited spot on the globe is recognized as 
part of some state or state dependency. 

Overt military intervention betokens specific forms of military 
operations without regard to size or ultimate consequence. Some 
interventions persist for years; others are over in a moment. Most begin 
small and remain so; a few grow to include vast armies. Some sustain 
numerous casualties; others are largely bloodless. Some are part and parcel of 
memorable wars; others are easily forgotten, isolated events. 

Overt military intervention is always dangerous to the intervenor as 
well as to the target. It is a necessary condition for modern international war: 
no state or territory may be directly involved in international war except as it 
intervenes abroad or is target of overt military intervention. Any overt 
military intervention represents incipient warfare even if war does not 
immediately result. Whether serious combat occurs, and how great the toll, 
depends in part upon how parties within the target and other foreign states 
respond. Responses are often difficult to predict in advance. Intervening 
states become hostage to choices made by others. Battle may erupt at any 
moment, war may grow in an instant, at times and places that others choose. 

States resort to overt military intervention in various circumstances 
and for different purposes. The roots of international armed conflict usually 
lie within territorial disputes and/or civil strife. Intervening states may 
prosecute disputes, take sides in civil war, help to suppress incipient 
insurgency, pursue domestic assailants into foreign territory, or retaliate for 
attacks by foreign parties. Foreign military forces sometimes breach peace first. 
At other times they add to existing domestic or international violence, 
expand the theater of war, or impose peace by force of arms. States sometimes 
intervene unilaterally, at other times in concert with other states. 

Interventions also differ in function. Operations undertaken with 
consent of target governments are essentially defensive: they help to protect 
established foreign authorities and boundaries against domestic or foreign 
challenge. Interventions undertaken without consent of target governments 
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are inherently offensive: they constitute blatant attacks upon foreign 
governments and territories. 


Cold War Alliances and Alignments 


Alliance represents security collaboration among states. The term has a 
long history and is sometimes employed variously (Fedder, 1968; Friedman, 
1970; Modelski, 1963). It occasionally denotes both formal and informal 
international security cooperation (Snyder, 1984; Walt, 1987: 1n). Precise 
terminology usually distinguishes alliances, representing formal defense 
commitments embodied within written treaties, and alignments, 
representing other, less formal security agreements (Dingman, 1979; Holsti, 
Hopmann and Sullivan, 1973: 4; Langer, 1950: 453; Liska, 1968: 3; Rothstein, 
1968: 46-64). As Walt (1993) observes, contemporary formal alliances and 
semi-formal alignments often serve similar functions and may have similar 
effects. 

Alliances and alignments may serve any or all of three basic functions. 
1) The first function is defensive. Allies normally pledge to defend one 
another’s territory and government. Some treaties of alliance specify casus 
belli more broadly than do others, some commit more unequivocally to direct 
military measures; but nearly all modern formal alliances promise joint 
defense. Aligned states are also usually expected to cooperate in defense. 2) 
Alliances and alignments may also serve offensive functions, including to 
coordinate attacks upon the territories and governments of mutual foes. 
Treaties of alliance rarely specify offensive intentions, and not all alliances 
and alignments serve offensive purposes; but some do. 3) Most publicized 
alliances and most conspicuous alignments are also expected to enhance 
national deterrence. The first object of national deterrence is to dissuade 
others from offensive intervention within national territory. Publicized 
alliances and alignments augment apparent military capabilities among most 
adherents and so threaten more effective defense and more deadly reprisal. 

U.S. and Soviet Cold War blocs included both formal alliances and 
semi-formal alignments. The two central alliances, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Warsaw Treaty Organization, were founded upon 
multilateral mutual security treaties signed respectively in 1949 and 1955. 
These institutions came to embody much more than mere paper 
commitments, however. The United States and the Soviet Union undertook 
major military assistance programs among their central allies. In addition, 
major portions of the armed forces of most member states were made subject 
to centralized command under Washington and Moscow. 

Secondary treaties of alliance extended the blocs outward. The United 
States signed the Rio Treaty, the Charter of the Organization of American 
States, the ANZUS and SEATO treaties, the Pacific Charter, and bilateral 
mutual security treaties with Japan, the Republic of Korea, and Taiwan. The 
Soviet Union signed bilateral mutual security treaties with most Eastern 
European governments during and shortly after World War II before the 
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Warsaw Pact was born, with Mongolia, China and the Democratic Kepublic of 
Korea. In addition, the U.S.S.R. signed friendship and cooperation treaties 
with several other states, including, Angola, the People’s Republic of the 
Congo, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Mozambique, Somalia, Syria, the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. 

Security treaties alone do not fully describe either the U.S. or Soviet 
blocs. Some important relationships were never formalized by security treaty, 
including the United States’ relationship with Israel and the Soviet Union’s 
relationship with Cuba. Some treaties merely formalized long-standing 
relationships: the Soviet-Vietnamese friendship and cooperation treaty came 
into being only in 1978. Some security treaties remained technically in force 
after they had become effectively inoperative: the Sino-Soviet mutual 
security treaty of 1950 was never abrogated by either side prior to its expiration 
in 1980, twenty years after China and the Soviet Union became open rivals. 

Cold War alignments were signalled most clearly by military assistance 
programs undertaken by the United States and the Soviet Union. Both the 
superpowers as well as a few other nations such as China extended military 
aid to other states in the form of subsidies for military purchases, military 
training, advisory services, and in some cases performance of combat- or 
command-related functions. The official value of U.S. military assistance 
provided to other nations between 1946 and 1991 amounted to almost $150 
billion. Soviet military aid also amounted to many billions of dollars. 
Assistance to most countries was nominal, involving missions numbering a 
few dozen or fewer military personnel and subsidies of less than one million 
dollars per year. Many unaligned states hosted small competitive programs 
from the United States, the Soviet Union, China, and/or other nations. Large, 
multi-million dollar, non-competitive U.S. and Soviet military assistance 
programs generally were accorded only to formal allies or to states which 
aligned military policies closely with the respective bloc. During the Cold War 
era, especially in the Third World, large-scale military assistance programs 
were almost as important symbols of superpower commitment as were 
formal alliances, and equally important symbols of recipients’ allegiance. 

The key issue is the extent to which Cold War alliances and alignments 
served defensive, offensive, and/or deterrent functions. The performance of 
these three functions may be inferred from the incidence of overt military 
intervention. In general, defensive intervention among allies demonstrates 
the defensive function of alliance. Offensive intervention by members of one 
bloc within territory of the rival bloc implies offensive alliance. Absence of 
offensive intervention provides circumstantial evidence of deterrence. 


Data 


Data regarding overt military interventions are obtained from the 
Overt Military Intervention dataset. Sources and methods used to derive 
earlier versions of these data are documented elsewhere (Tillema, 1989, 1991). 
The Overt Military Intervention dataset currently includes all confirmed 
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instances of overt military intervention initiated between September 2, 1945, 
following formal Japanese surrender ending World War II, and December 31, 
1991, one week after formal dissolution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It includes all overt military operations conducted by regular 
military forces of recognized states. It includes commando and small unit 
raids, air strikes, artillery and naval shelling, as well as conventional ground 
operations. It includes operations targeted upon generally recognized non- 
self-governing territories as well as independent states. The Overt Military 
Intervention dataset therefore delineates fully overt manifestations of 
international armed conflict, including uses of military force within major 
international wars, minor wars, and isolated incidents. 

The Appendix lists all generally recognized states and non-self- 
governing territories which encompass more than 50,000 people since World 
War II, plus some important microscopic entities such as the Falkland 
Islands. Each is identified as a territorial political units in the manner of 
Russett, Singer and Small (1968). The number of overt military undertaken by 
each state during the Cold War era is tabulated as is the number of overt 
military interventions targeted upon each territorial political unit. 

The Appendix identifies 85 independent states aligned or allied with 
the U.S. bloc at one time or another between 1945 and 1991, 33 states aligned 
or allied with the Soviet bloc, and 188 states that were unaligned during all or 
part of the Cold War era. Periods of alignment with one or another bloc are 
also specified. Members of U.S. or Soviet blocs are either: 1) active adherents 
to an operational security treaty signed directly with either the United States 
or the Soviet Union, not including non-aggression treaties; or 2) recipients of 
a large, non-competitive U.S. or Soviet military assistance program involving 
multi-million dollar annual subsidies and missions numbering hundreds or 
more U.S. or Soviet military personnel. Unaligned states include those that 
did not sign security treaties with the superpowers, received little or no 
military assistance from them, or accepted significant military aid 
simultaneously from the United States, the Soviet Union and/or China. 
States that received military assistance from other members of the U.S. or 
Soviet bloc but not directly from the superpowers are identified as non- 
aligned. 

Data concerning alliances and alignments are derived from several 
sources. Most contemporary formal alliances are identified within Keesing’s 
Treaties and Alliances of the World (Keesing’s, 1968; Degenhardt, 1981; 
Rengger, 1990) and Treaties in Force (U.S. Department of State, 1955-1991). 
Data concerning U.S. military assistance are available within the“green book” 
published annually by the Agency for International Development (1962-1993) 
and its predecessor, the International Cooperation Administration (1959- 
1961). Information about Soviet military assistance is obtained from scattered 
sources, the most generally useful of which include Arlinghouse (1983), 
Copper and Papp (1983), International Institute for Strategic Studies (1963- 
1992); Keegan (1979, 1983), Sivard (1982-1987), Stockholm International Peace 
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Research Institute (1970-1992; 1975), the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
(1976-1978), and the U.S. National Foreign Assessment Center (1979; 1980). 


Findings 


Overt military intervention is frequent, deadly and widespread. States 
of the world conducted 690 overt military interventions between September 
2, 1945, and December 31, 1991. Nearly two and a half million soldiers died 
fighting upon foreign soil. 106 different states intervened militarily abroad at 
least once during the Cold War era. This includes nearly all founding 
members of the United Nations and most sizable states that gained 
independence after World War II. That that consistently refrained included 
mostly micro- and mini-states which possessed very limited military 
capabilities. Few significant states entirely abstained with the notable 
exception of the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and a handful of other, 
mostly European and Latin American republics. 132 different states and non- 
self-governing territories were targets of overt military intervention upon at 
least one occasion. These constitute a majority of recognized territorial 
political entities covering most of the world’s land surface and encompassing 
most of the world’s peoples. The fortunate exceptions are mostly of two kinds: 
1) small isolated domains such as small island nations within the Caribbean 
and Pacific Oceania; and 2) some advanced industrialized societies, including 
the United States, Canada, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and many but not 
all of the states of Europe. 

Table I displays the frequency of all overt military intervention among 
different blocs of intervenors and targets. Intervenors comprising the Soviet 
bloc are represented as a group, as are unaligned states and the U.S. bloc. 
Targets of intervention are displayed similarly except that non-self-governing 
dependencies are grouped with the governing power. Intervenor and target 
blocs are identified according to alliances and alignments which prevailed at 
the moment when an intervention began. 


Table I about here 


Intervenors representing the U.S. and Soviet blocs together accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of all overt military interventions during the Cold War 
era. The U.S. bloc bore primary responsibility, however. Its members 
intervened nearly three times as frequently as did members of the Soviet bloc 
and undertook forty-eight percent of all interventions between 1945 and 1991. 

Unaligned states and dependencies were the most frequent targets of 
intervention. Fifty-one percent of all interventions were targeted upon them. 
Members of the U.S. bloc and their dependencies were targets of one third of 
all interventions. Merely fifteen percent of interventions targeted Soviet bloc 
members and dependencies. The order of frequency of interventions targeted 
upon different blocs corresponds to their relative size: the group of unaligned 
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states included the largest number of potential targets; the Soviet bloc, the 
fewest. 

A rough pecking order prevailed during the Cold War. U.S. bloc 
intervenors conducted nearly half of ail interventions; the U.S. bloc was 
target of only one-third of interventions. The Soviet bloc intervened 
approximately as often as it was target of intervention. Unaligned states 
conducted slightly more than one third of interventions but were target of 
more than half of all interventions. 

The overall association between intervenor and target blocs with 
regard to all interventions appears to be random. Gamma for Table I is 0.15; 
Kendall’s tau-b is 0.09. This is partly because defensive and offensive 
interventions, which occur with approximately equal frequency, serve 
opposite purposes. Defensive and offensive interventions need to be 
examined separately in order to fully evaluate the consequences of Cold War 
alliances and alignments. 

Blocs differed in proclivity toward defensive and offensive 
intervention. (See Table II.) Overall, forty-five percent of all interventions 
were fundamentally defensive in nature because they took place with consent 
of target governments. These generally represented aid to incumbent 
governments in suppressing civil rebellion or fending off foreign attack. 
Defensive intervention is inherently conservative in that it normally 
supports established authorities or helps to protect established boundaries 
among states. The remaining fifty-five percent of interventions represent 
offensive actions undertaken without consent of target governments. 


Table II about here 


Seventy-four percent of all Soviet bloc interventions were offensive in 
nature. Merely one quarter were undertaken with consent of established 
target governments. This is superficially consistent with Soviet bloc rhetoric 
during the Cold War which generally professed commitment to 
revolutionary causes. In contrast, fifty-eight percent of interventions 
undertaken by states allied or aligned with the United States were defensive. 
180 U.S. bloc interventions were undertaken with consent of target 
governments, many more than among Soviet bloc and unaligned states 
combined. This, too, is consistent with Cold War rhetoric: the United States, 
its allies and clients generally claimed to be defenders of the established world 
order. 

International alliances and alignments generally affect defensive and 
offensive intervention in opposite directions. Allied states are expected to 
intervene defensively in support of one another. Allies may also attack 
mutual foes but are always expected to refrain from offensive intervention 
within each other’s territory. In an efficient bipolar system of international 
alliances and alignments, states ought to intervene defensively primarily 
among members of their own bloc and seldom do so within the rival bloc. 
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Table III about here 


Table III suggests that the system of Cold War alliances and alignments 
functioned consistently in channelling defensive intervention. Sixty percent 
of defensive Soviet bloc interventions were targeted upon other members of 
the Soviet bloc or dependencies. A similar proportion of defensive U.S. bloc 
interventions were targeted upon other members of the U.S. bloc or 
dependencies. Eighty-four percent of defensive interventions undertaken by 
unaligned states were targeted upon other unaligned states. A Soviet bloc 
member intervened only once within the U.S. bloc with consent of the target. 
This occurred in August 1987 when Iraqi aircraft strafed Turkish territory 
while pursuing Kurdish dissidents during a time when both Turkey and Iraq 
cooperated sporadically in suppressing Kurdish insurrections within both 
their territories. U.S. bloc members intervened defensively among Soviet bloc 
members little more often. Three of the five instances of U.S. bloc support to 
Soviet bloc members involve Jordanian, Moroccan and Tunisian 
interventions within Egypt and Syria in counter to Israeli offensive 
operations during the Yom Kippur War of 1973. The other two instances 
involve Turkish military operations within Iraq against Kurdish dissidents 
during the 1980s. Overall, intervenor blocs and target blocs are closely and 
positively associated with regard to defensive intervention. Gamma for Table 
III is 0.85. Tau-b measure of rank order association is 0.57. 

The relationship among Cold War blocs with regard to offensive 
intervention is more complicated because deterrent effects compete with the 
offensive functions of alliances and alignments. Were the U.S. and Soviet 
blocs entirely successful deterrents, no state would intervene offensively 
among members of either bloc. All offensive intervention should be targeted 
upon unaligned states. On the other hand, were the U.S. and Soviet blocs 
complete offensive machines, they would intervene frequently within each 
other’s territory, would not attack members of their own bloc, and unaligned 
states would intervene only among other unaligned states in areas of little 
interest to the superpowers. 


Table IV about here 


Table IV suggests that the U.S. and Soviet blocs served both offensive 
and deterrent functions. Overall, a weak negative association (gamma -0.38; 
tau-b -0.26) between intervenor and target blocs demonstrates a slight 
tendency toward inter-bloc offensive operations. This is especially evident 
outside the respective central alliances, NATO and the Warsaw Pact, which 
are displayed separately in Table IV. 

On the other hand, mutual deterrence also worked, especially among 
members of the central alliances. No state intervened offensively within the 
United States, a U.S. dependency or the home territory of any other member 
of NATO. Only nine offensive interventions were undertaken within 
colonies or other non-self-governing territories under NATO member 
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jurisdiction. Only one state intervened offensively within the Soviet Union, 
that being China during the Ussuri River battles of March 1969, and none did 
so within a Soviet dependency or any other member of the Warsaw Pact. 
Members of the central alliances also behaved with evident restraint 
regarding opposed blocs. The Soviet Union intervened offensively only upon 
three occasions, all within unaligned states, and other Warsaw Pact members 
refrained entirely from offensive military intervention. The United States 
and other NATO members intervened offensively thirty-one times within 
unaligned states and territories, but only eight times within the Soviet bloc. 
Allied attacks within North Korea during the Korean War commenced only 
after the Soviet Union removed all troops and advisors and abandonned 
responsibility to China. Allied intevention within Iraq in 1991 during the 
Gulf War similarly awaited termination of Soviet military assistance and 
other commitments. American bombing of Soviet-aligned North Vietnam 
during the Second Indochina War of the 1960s and early 1970s was atypical; 
significantly, the United States refrained from conventional ground invasion. 

Cold war alliances and alignments represent in part a two-tiered 
system. Central alliances based in Europe generally deterred direct assaults 
upon their members and their overseas dependencies from any direction. 
Mutual deterrence also apparently disciplined offensive intervention among 
members of the central alliances. The United States, the Soviet Union and 
other members of the Warsaw Pact and NATO were seemingly inhibited 
from intervening anywhere within the rival bloc. Extended deterrence was 
less effective than central deterrence. Remote allies and aligned states, located 


primarily within the Third World, were frequent targets of offensive 
intervention. They also intervened frequently within rival blocs as well as 
against unaligned parties and sometimes also against other members of their 


own bloc. 


Conclusion 


The incidence of overt military intervention provides evidence about 
the form and function of military force during the Cold War era. Local war 
occurred often within the Third World but direct warfare between 
acknowledged major powers was avoided in part because of where, when and 
how individual states intervened within foreign locales. Overt military 
intervention was frequently employed by many states upon many and varied 
targets. 106 states conducted 690 overt military interventions within 130 
separate states and non-self-governing territories at one time or another 
between the end of World War II in September 1945 and the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union in December 1991. 

Members of the Soviet bloc of allied and aligned states, the U.S. bloc 
and the group of unaligned states each intervened abroad upon numerous 
occasions. Unaligned states and territories accounted for the largest number of 
targets. The Soviet bloc, which included fewer members, contributed less 
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often to international military violence than did its American-led 
counterpart. 

International alliances and alignments generally serve three obvious 
functions: 1) commitment to mutual defense; 2) implied threat of offensive 
action against mutual foes; and 3) deterrence of offensive intervention within 
allied parties. The global system of Cold War alliances and alignments 
orchestrated these three aspects of the international use of military force with 
varying effectiveness. 

Defensive intervention undertaken with consent of target 
governments is closely associated with the structure of Cold War alliances 
and alignments. States intervened defensively primarily among members of 
their own bloc and almost never within the rival bloc. The U.S. bloc, more 
openly committed to the existing international order, was dominant here and 
accounted for nearly sixty percent of all defensive interventions conducted by 
all states anywhere. 

Offensive intervention undertaken without consent of target 
governments demonstrates two-tiered arrangements involving both the U.S. 
and Soviet blocs. The United States, the Soviet Union and members of their 
central alliances, NATO and the Warsaw Pact, effectively deterred offensive 
intervention within their own territories and the territories of their 
dependencies. Other members of the U.S. and Soviet blocs were frequent 
targets of offensive intervention as were unaligned states. The United States, 
the Soviet Union and their central allies targeted offensive intervention 
almost exclusively upon unaligned states and refrained almost entirely from 
such action anywhere within the rival bloc. Other U.S. and Soviet bloc 
members were not so circumspect and frequently engaged in inter-bloc 
offensive operations. 

The experience of the Cold War is not necessarily indicative of all 
bipolar international systems, past or future. The U.S. and Soviet blocs were 
markedly unequal in number of adherents, in economic potential, and in 
propensity for overt military intervention. The United States and its central 
allies acted more nearly as a collective hegemony protecting the established 
international order than merely as a rival aspirant to international 
dominance. The Soviet Union and its central allies seldom resorted directly 
to military force. American and Soviet nuclear monopoly, or near monopoly, 
may also partially acount for extraordinary caution evident among the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and their central alliances. 

The termination of the Cold War presumably means an end to at least 
some arrangements of military force which characterized the era. Most major 
powers are no longer so committed to intervene defensively in order to help 
protect established governments in remote locations. Responsibility for this 
function presumably falls more heavily upon the general membership of the 
United Nations. Major states, which tend to assume disproportionate burdens 
within alliances (Olson and Zeckhauser, 1966), will probably be less willing to 
unilaterally shoulder risks and costs associated with defensive intervention. 
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End of the Cold War may also help to moderate offensive intervention 
among some Third World states. The United States and the Soviet Union 
subsidized military establishments among many allied or aligned states. 
Russia and the United States will presumably do so less in the future. This is 
likely to reduce capacity for offensive intervention among some otherwise 
weak states. Offensive intervention will not necessarily be less frequent. Most 
are stimulated initially by local territorial disputes and domestic insurgencies, 
not by global policy concerns; but some may end more quickly and be less 
deadly if aggressors have fewer arms. At the same time, some small states 
bereft of foreign subsidy may become more attractive targets for aggressive 
neighbors. 

The passing of the Cold War also compromises mutual deterrence 
which seemingly helped to constrain offensive operations by many of the 
world’s most potent military powers, including the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and other members of NATO and the Warsaw Pact. The chance of 
greater peace within the Third World may be balanced by greater risk within 
Europe and central Asia. Violent domestic situations such as within former 
Yugoslavia, where Germany, Russia and Turkey have competing national 
allegiances, are fraught with special danger. Major powers may also be less 
inhibited within remote regions. Major powers traditionally engage in 
offensive as well as defensive intervention; the Cold War is an exception, not 
the rule. They may aggressively contribute to expanding local wars more 
often now that no longer held so closely in check. This can develop from the 
best of intentions as well as from blatant warmongering. When intervening 
in another’s defense, it is tempting also to take the fight to the homeland of 
foreign aggressors. In the absence of external inhibitions, intervention by 
limited means and for ostensibly limited purposes may easily escalate to 
major operations if initial efforts are unsuccessful. Cold War alliances 
discouraged any offensive military intervention by central allies within 
opposing blocs, including righteous reprisal as well as blatant aggression, 
including air strikes and minor raids as well as conventional ground 
operations. 
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Appendix 
States and Dependent Territories, 1945-1991 


# Interventions 
State/Territory Intervenor Target Soviet Bloc USBloc Unaligned Dependency 
Aden Protectorate 1945-67 UK 
Afghanistan 
Albania 
Algeria 
Angola 
Antigua 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 


1978-91 1945-77 
1945-61 1962-91 
1962-91 1945-62 France 
1975-91 1945-75 Port 
1981-91 1961-80 1945-61 UK 
1947-91 194546 
1951-91 1945-50 
1955-91 1945-55 USSR/ 
UK/US 
1981-91 1973-80 1945-73 UK 
1971-91 1945-71 UK 
1972-91 
1967-91 1945-66 UK 
1949-91 1945—48 
1991 1981-90 1945-81 
1960-91 1945-60 
1945-91 UK 


| 
wa 


Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Belize 
Benin 
Bermuda 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Brunei 
Bulgaria 
Burkina Faso 
Burundi 
Cambodia 


1947-91 
1945—46 
1966-82 1945-66 UK 
1945-46 
1984-91 1945-83 UK 
1945-91 
1960-91 1945-60 France 
1962-91 1945-62 Belg 
1979-91 1954-65 1954-55 1945-54 France 
1970-75 1966-69 
1976-78 
1960-91 1945-60 France 
1949-91 1945-46 
1975-91 1945-75 Port 
1960-91 1945-60 France 
1984-91 1960-83 1945-60 France 
1947-91 1945-46 
1950-59 1945-47 1948-49 
1960-91 
1947-91 1945—46 
1975-91 1945-75 France 
1969-91 1960-68 1945-60 France 
1947-91 1945-46 
1961-91 1947-60 194546 
1960-91 1945-60 UK 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
7 


Cameroun 
Canada 

Cape Verde 

Cen. African Rep 
Chad 

Chile 

China 


Nourowo 


Colombia 
Comoros 
Congo Rep 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Djibouti 
Dominica 
Dominican Rep 
East Timor 


1945-91 
1949-91 1945-48 
1977-91 1945-77 
1979-91 1945-78 
1947-91 1945-46 


1945-75 


681 
700 
339 
615 
540 
058 
160 i 
900 
305 
031 
692 
771 
053 
| 211 
080 
434 
030 
760 
145 
571 
140 
835 
355 
439 
516 
811 
471 
020 
402 
482 
483 
155 
710 
100 
581 
484 
094 
040 
352 
315 
390 
j 522 France 
042 
860 Port 
15 
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# Interventions 
State/Territory Intervenor Target Soviet Bloc USBloc Unaligned Dependency 


Ecuador 1948-91 1945-47 
Egypt 1979-91 1945-55 
1977-79 
1947-91 194546 
1968-91 1945-68 Spain 
1945-52 UK 


El Salvador 

Eq Guinea 
Eritrea 

Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Falkland Islands 
Fiji 

Finland 

France 

French Guiana 
French India 
French Polynesia 
Gabon 

Gambia 

German DR 
German FR 


1991 
1945-53 
1945-91 UK 
1970-91 1945-70 UK 
1945-91 
1949-91 1945-48 
1945-91 France 
1945-54 France 
1945-91 France 
1960-91 1945-60 
1965-91 1945-65 
1954-90 1945-54 
1955-91 1945-55 France/ 
UK/US 
1960-91 1945-57 
1947-91 1945-46 
1976-78 1979-83 1945-74 
1984-91 


| Sve | mol ow 


Or OCC ON 


| 


Ghana 
Greece 
Grenada 


So w 
NN 


1945-91 


Guadeloupe 
1945-91 


Guam 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 
Hungary 
Hyderabad 
Iceland 
Ifni 

India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 


1947-91 1945—46 
1984-91 1958-83 1945-58 France 
1974-81 1982-91 1945-74 Port 
1991 1966-90 1945-66 UK 
1947-91 1945-46 
1947-91 1945-46 
1945-91 
1945-91 
1947-48 1945-47 
1949-91 1945-48 
1945-75 
1966-91 1947-65 1945-47 
1966-91 1949-65 1945-49 
1952-78 1979-91 
1959-89 1955-58 1945-54 
1990-91 
1945-91 
1965-91 1948-64 1945-48 
1949-91 1945-48 
1960-91 1945-60 
1969-91 1962-68 1945-62 
1952-91 1945-52 
1958-91 1946-58 1945-46 
1945-47 
1975-91 1963-74 1945-63 


2 
5 
1 
1 
0 
9 
1 
0 
0 
20 
7 
8 
16 


Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kashmir 
Kenya 


| 
KORO 


130 
651 
092 
411 
531 
366 
530 
162 
950 
375 
220 
120 
751 
960 
481 
420 
265 
255 
452 
055 
065 France 
985 US 
090 
438 
404 
110 
041 
091 
720 
310 
395 
605 
750 
850 
630 
645 
205 
666 
325 
437 
051 
740 
663 
756 
501 
16 
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# Interventions 
State/Territory Intervenor Target Soviet Bloc USBloc Unaligned Dependency 


Kiribati 1979-91 1945-79 UK 
Korean DR 1948-49 1950-52 1945-48 USSR 
1953-91 
Korean Rep 1948-91 1945-48 US 
Kuwait 1961-91 1945-61 UK 
Laos 1975-91 1954-75 1954-55 1945-54 France 

Latvia 1991 
Lebanon 1957-59 1946-56 1945-46 France 

1960-91 

Lesotho 1966-91 1945-66 
Liberia 1 7 1979-87 1945-78 
1988-91 

1971-91 1958-68 1952-57 1945-52 
1969-70 
1991 
1949-91 1945-48 


N 


Libya 


Lithuania 
Luxembourg 
Macao 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Malaysia 
Maldive Islands 
Mali 

Malta 
Martinique 
Mauritania 
Mauritius 
Mayotte 
Mexico 
Mongolia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Myanmar 
Namibia 
Nepal 

Neth Antilles 
Netherlands 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


1945-91 
1960-91 1945-60 
1964-91 1945-64 
1945-57 
1965-91 1945-65 
1960-91 1945-60 France 
1964-91 1945-64 UK 
1945-91 France 
1960-91 1945-60 France 
1968-91 1945-68 UK 
1945-91 France 
1945-46 
1945-91 
1956-59 1945-56 
1975-91 1945-75 
1948-91 1945-47 
1990-91 1945-90 
1945-91 
1945-91 
1949-91 1945-48 
1945-91 
1951-91 
1948-78 1945-47 
1979-91 
1960-91 1945-60 
1960-91 1945-60 
1949-91 1945-48 
1980-91 1945-79 
1954-91 1947-53 1945-47 
1947-91 1945—46 


NORM ORM 


0 
2 
0 
1 
3 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
12 
1 
0 
a 
6 
8 


Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Oman 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Panama Canal 
Papua NG 
Paraguay 

Peru 


1945-91 

1975-91 1945-75 
1947-91 1945—46 
1947-75 1945-46 
1989-91 1976-88 


Nee | 


945 
731 
732 
690 
812 
367 
660 
570 
450 
620 
368 
212 
721 
580 
553 
820 
781 
432 
338 
066 
435 
590 
583 
070 
712 
600 
541 
775 
565 
790 
068 
210 
930 
920 
093 
436 
| 475 
| 385 
698 
770 
095 
096 US 
910 Aust 
| 150 
| 135 
17 
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# Interventions 
State/Territory Intervenor Target Soviet Bloc USBloc Unaligned Dependency 


Philippines 1946-91 1945-46 US 


Poland 

Portugal 
Portuguese India 
Puerto Rico 
Qatar 

Reunion 
Romania 
Rwanda 

Sabah 

Sao Tome Princip 
Sarawak 

Saudi Arabia 


1945-91 
1949-91 1945-48 
1945-61 Port 
1945-91 US 
1971-91 1945-71 UK 
1945-91 France 
1945-91 
1962-91 1945-62 Belg 
1945-63 UK 
1975-91 1945-75 Port 
1945-63 UK 


wl |] 
ROTO 


1958-71 1945-57 
1972-91 
1960-91 1945-60 France 
1976-91 1945-76 
1960-91 1945-60 
1947-50 1945-47 
1950-75 
1965-91 1945-65 
1978-91 1945-78 
1980-91 1960-68 1945-60 
1978-79 
1989-91 
1945-91 


Senegal 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Sikkim 


WhO 


Singapore 
Solomon Islands 
Somalia 


| 


South Africa 
Soviet Union 
Spain 

Spanish Morocco 
Sri Lanka 

St. Kitts Nevis 
St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 
Sudan 


1945-91 
1981-91 1945-80 
1945-56 
1948-91 1945-48 
1984-91 1945-83 
1979-91 1945-79 
1981-91 1979-80 1945-79 
1969-71 1956-68 1945-56 
1972-91 
1977-91 1975-76 1945-75 
1966-91 1945-66 
1945-91 
1945-91 
1946-56 1945-46 
1951-78 1979-91 
1961-91 1945-61 
1952-91 1945-51 
1945-50 
1960-91 1945-60 France 
1970-91 1945-70 UK 
1945-54 UK/US 
1967-91 1962-68 1945-62 UK 
1956-91 1945-56 France 
1947-91 1945-46 
1978-91 1945-78 UK 
1962-91 1945-62 UK 


Ao KB NOK 


Suriname 
Swaziland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Taiwan 
Tanzania 
Thailand 


Trieste 
Trinidad 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Tuvulu 
Uganda 


WMONNO|] CR 


840 
290 
235 
752 
006 
694 
| 585 
360 
517 
823 
403 
824 
670 
433 
591 
451 
761 
830 
520 1969-77 
560 
365 
230 
602 
780 
060 
056 
057 
625 
115 
572 
380 
225 
652 
713 
510 
800 
714 Tibet 
461 Togo 
955 Tonga 
326 
052 
616 
640 
946 | 
500 | 
18 
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# Interventions 
State/Territory Intervenor Target Soviet Bloc USBloc Unaligned Dependency 


1971-91 1945-71 UK 
1949-91 1945-48 
1945-91 
1947-91 194546 

1980-91 1945-80 Fr/UK 
1947-91 1945—46 
1954-75 1945-54 France 

1945-54 France 


Virgin Islands 1945-91 US 
West Irian 1945-62 Neth 


Western Sahara 1945-75 Spain 
Western Samoa 1962-91 1945-62 NZ 
Yemen Arab Rep 1962-69 1945-61 

1970-91 
Yemen PDR 1967-91 1945-67 
Yugoslavia 1945-48 1949-91 
Zaire 1965-91 1960-64 1945-60 
Zambia 1964-91 1945-64 
Zanzibar 1963-64 1945-63 
Zimbabwe 1966-91 1945-66 


United Arab Em 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Vanuatu 
Venezuela 
Vietnam Rep 
Vietnam SR 


wn 
| IN 


696 1 
200 0 
002 0 
165 0 
935 
101 0 
817 11 
816 6 1954-91 
005 
851 
609 
990 
678 
680 
345 
490 
551 
511 
552 
19 


Table I. Frequency of Intervention A 
Numbers of All Overt Military Inte 


Interven 
Soviet Bloc Unalign 
Soviet Bloc & 


Dependencies 


Unaligned States 
& Dependencies 


US Bloc & 
Dependencies 


gamma = 0.15 
Kendall's tau-b = 0.09 


| a PF (3%) (4%) 
r 

4 47 173 

t 

s 49 38 

119 240 

(17%) (35% 
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n Among Cold War Blocs: 
Interventions, 1945-1991 


690 
(100%) 


enors 
igned US Bloc 
29 54 106 
4%) (8%) (15%) 
73 132 352 
5%) (19%) (51%) : 
38 145 232 
6%) (21%) (34%) 
240 331 
35%) (48%) 


Table II. Comparative Frequency of Defensive a 
Numbers of All Overt Military Interv 


Soviet Bloc 


Defensive 31 
Interventions (26%) 


Offensive 88 
Interventions (74%) 


119 
(100%) 


Intervenors 


Unaligned 


240 
(100%) 


97 
(40%) 
143 
(60%) 
| 
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e and Offensive Intervention: 
erventions, 1945-1991 


331 
(100%) 


a 
US Bloc 

180 308 
(58%) (45%) 

151 382 
(42%) (55%) : 
00: | 

(100%) 


Table III. Frequency of Defensive Intervention A 
Numbers of Defensive Overt Military Interv 


Intervenors 


Soviet Bloc Unaligned 


Soviet Bloc & 
Dependencies 


Unaligned States 
& Dependencies 


US Bloc & 
Dependencies 


31 
(10%) 


gamma = 0.85 
Kendall's tau-b = 0.57 


T 19 6 
r 
g 11 81 
1 10 
3%) 
| 29 
(32%) 
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n Among Cold War Blocs: 
erventions, 1945-1991 


US Bloc 


30 
(2%) (10%) 


63 155 
(20%) (50%) 


112 120 
(36%) (40%) 


308 
(100%) 


(58%) 


Table IV. Frequency of Offensive Interve 
Numbers of Offensive Overt Militar 


Interve 


USSR/WTO Other Soviet Unalis 
Bloc 


USSR/WTO & 
dependencies 


Other Soviet 
Bloc 


Unaligned States 
& Dependencies 


Other US 
Bloc 


US/NATO & 
dependencies 


gamma = -0.38 
Kendall's tau-b = -0.26 


% 
0 4 22 
— 6 
r 
e (1%) (9%) (24 
t 
Ss 
(11%) (7 
(1%) (1 
3 85 1 
(1%) (22%) (3 
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ervention Among Cold War Blocs: 
tary Interventions, 1945-1991 


ervenors 


naligned Other US US/NATO 
Bloc 


(20%) 


100 
(26%) 


43 
(11%) 


1 0 0 1 
(*) (*) 
22 41 8 75 
(6%) (11%) (2%) 
92 38 31 197 
(24%) (10%) (8%) (52%) 
26 27 4 : 
(7%) (7%) (1%) | 
2 2 0 9 
(1%) (1%) (2%) 
143 108 Za 382 
(37%) (28%) (100%) 
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Voters as Economic Forecasters: 
Relative Expectations and Economic Impact 


Abstract 

This paper extends past work and explicitly develops a theory of Relative Expectations. 
According to this view, evaluations are partially based on the comparison between present conditions and 
past expectations of these conditions. Thus, the baseline for evaluation is variable depending on past 
expectations. Objective measures and the electorate’s expectations of inflation rates along with the 
relative difference between the two effect news about the economy and its interpretation. The relative 
expectations and recently heard economic news are found to be causally related to evaluations of 
government’s handling of the economy with the latter having strong direct effects. Relative expectations 
are perceptually guided, basing their rates on perceptions of accomplishment and failure against a 
variable baseline, not objective accomplishments or failures. Although in some periods, evaluations of 
government economic performance reflect disappointment, support for an asymmetric negativity bias on 
top of variable baselines effecting perceptions is not found in frequency, magnitude or duration; and 
relative evaluation effects are consistent for both overestimates and underestimates. While the finding 


that government is ’punished’ by failing to meet economic expectations is consistent with past work, we 


find that reward for exceeding expectations is more common than some have shown. Thus, evoking Key 


(1966) with regard to the economy, the electorate acts as the arbiters of both reward and vengeance and 


not only vengeance. 
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Voters as Economic Forecasters: 
Relative Expectations and Economic Impact 


As the Clinton campaign attempted to remain focused on what was considered the key to the 1992 
election, it adopted the motto “It’s The Economy, Stupid.” Economic conditions have been crucial to 
American politics since its founding, and the 1992 election is widely considered not to be an exception. 
While pundits and scholars agree that economic factors are important for presidential approval and 
electoral outcomes, there is wider disagreement on the translation of conditions to evaluations. A number 


of studies have focused on the importance of objective economic factors such as inflation, unemployment 


and change in real disposable income (Arcelus and Meltzer 1975; Erickson 1989; Kramer 1971; Markus 


1988; Tufte 1975). Other works have gone beyond objective economic conditions and examine the 
electorate’s perceptions and expectations of the economy (Chappell and Keech 1985, 1991; Downs 1957; 
MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson 1992). Much of the recent debate has centered around questions of 
whether prospective or retrospective, personal or national, conditions or expectations are the proximate 
determinants of political evaluations. The bulk of this work has focused on additive or either/or 
relationships with little considerations of interactive’ possibilities (a notable exception is Jackman 1993). 

The problem with the present discussion of proximal determination is the question of baseline of 
comparison. Just as individuals have been shown to misrepresent base rates in their personal judgments 
(Kahneman and Tversky 1972), political analysts have generally ignored this issue in predicting 
evaluations by either using objective standards of ’good’ and “bad’ economic times and 
improving/declining conditions or claiming that expectations alone drive evaluations. For instance, in 
the beginning of their work claiming that economic changes move economic expectations which then drive 
presidential popularity; MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson (1992: 597) state that "With hard times, 
administrations lose support; with good times, they gain it." However, as Citrin and Green (1986: 451) 
state in their analysis of Reagan’s leadership and job approval on feelings of trust in government, "What 
counts as good news, however, depends partly on historical context; satisfaction with the present comes 
more easily when memories of a less happy past still linger." The view of relative expectations explicitly 
looks at people’s earlier expectations of conditions as the base against which present evaluations are 


made. 


Relative Expectations 
This paper examines the notion that relative expectations influence evaluations of government 


performance. According to this view, evaluations are made based on the comparison between present 


2 


conditions and past expectations of these conditions. While our methodological approach is similar to 


Jackman’s (1993), our theoretic foundation develops more from psychology and learning models. Thus 


while economic expectations do not fit the Rational Expectation model (Haller and Norpoth 1993, 


Jackman 1993), we feel that Jackman’s use of the term ’irrational’ expectation casts a negative normative 
slant on what we feel is a reasonable and informed adaptive process. In his examination of business 
condition expectations and evaluations, Jackman (1993) also argued that disappointment and unfulfilled 
expectations are far more common and important for presidential popularity. Although, reminiscent of 
Key (1966), Jackman claimed that the public rewards as well as punishes; he found that evaluations of 
business conditions are rarely better than their previous expectations. Thus while the potential for reward 
is present, he concludes that disappointment is the driving influence of the economy on presidential 
popularity. This is different from past views of negativity that claimed the economy has asymmetric 
impacts on political variables with a greater influence from negative than positive conditions (Bloom and 
Price 1975; Mueller 1973). Bloom and Price (1975) argue that bad economic times are salient and during 
good times the economy diminishes in importance, and Mueller (1973) only operationalizes economic 
impact through a slump variable. The view of relative expectations argues that it is not good or bad times 
that are most salient to the electorate, but rather whether the economy is doing significantly better or 
worse than it has been led to expect. 

The idea that the government doing better than expected leads to more positive evaluations and 
doing worse detracts, is reminiscent of the Figure-Ground theory of ’negativity’. According to this view, 
people’s perceptions are biased and positive information stands out (or is figural) in a generally negative 
context, as is negative information in a positive context (Lau 1982, 1985). Relative expectations differ 
from the figure ground perceptual bias since there is no assumption of a black and white separation of 
positive and negative contexts. Information is perceptually distinct according to this view if it differs 
significantly from the baseline. Thus bad’ economic times could still lead to a positive shift in 
evaluations if the electorate had expected things to get worse, and likewise ’good’ economic times may 
be punished if the electorate had expected things to get even better! Thus terms like *good’ and ‘bad’ 


are replaced in the relative expectation approach by ’better’ and *worse’. 


Measures of Conditions, Expectations, and Evaluations 
In order to measure relative expectations, two components are necessary. First, one must get 
prospective indicators of expectations for future economic conditions. Secondly, measures of the 


objective outcome or evaluations of the outcome are necessary for the electorate to evaluate government 
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performance. While Jackman (1993) uses a similar differential approach as that presented here, he 
utilizes business expectations and later retrospective evaluations. We feel that objective outcomes are 
likely to be less biased than evaluation measures, and past work has shown that forecasts of business 
conditions are optimistically biased and created in asymmetric manners (Haller and Norpoth 1993; 
Jackman 1993). As Jackman (1993) explains, the business expectations are uniformly optimistic while 
retrospective evaluations are about evenly divided between those who say things are better and those 
claiming they are worse. Prospective expectations of objective indicators, like inflation and 
unemployment allow for comparison to a more objective reality. Although projecting future economic 
rates seems cognitively demanding for individual survey respondents, aggregated measures of expected 
inflation show a close adaptive relationship to real world levels (Haller and Norpoth 1993). 
Unfortunately, similar data is not available for clearly comparable prospective expectations of 
unemployment. Thus we examine a limited model of relative expectations here using prospective 
judgments of inflation that are adaptively created to see if these are used in evaluating actual inflation 
rates to judge government performance. 

The yearly inflation rate was calculated from the Consumer Price Index from the Citibase data 
source. Expectations of the inflation rate were obtained from the University of Michigan Surveys of 
Consumer Attitudes (see Curtin 1982 for a brief history and description of these surveys). In these 
surveys, respondents were asked exactly how much they believed prices would change in the next year, 
and these responses were averaged over all respondents to create an aggregate measure of inflation 
expectations in the electorate. The inflation expectation questions were asked at quarterly intervals since 


1960, and at monthly intervals since 1978. Testing the view of relative expectations requires comparing 


the past expectations to the present inflation rate. The question on inflation expectation explicitly asks 


respondents to predict the rates one year in the future, which it appears they attempt to do. Thus the 
relative difference is determined to be the expectation a year (4 quarters) in the past from the actual 


inflation rate at present (note this was simply dubbed ’error’ in Haller and Norpoth 1993): 


Relative Difference = Inflation, - Expected Inflation,, 


Using this operationalization, a negative value for the relative difference denotes overestimation of the 
inflation rate in predictions from the actual rate, and a positive value underestimation. Thus a negative 
value is expected to benefit government and a positive value to harm its evaluations based on the relative 


expectation theory set forth earlier. The data for the actual inflation rate, expected inflation rate, and the 


measure of relative difference are presented graphically in Figure 1. 


Note that the unit of analysis is not the individual survey respondent, but the general public as a whole. 
While the theory of relative expectations has roots at the individual psychological level, and future tests 
can examine the possible perceptual functions of individual expectations, conclusions about individual 
behavior can not be cleanly answered from this data. Thus, the question here centers on whether or not 
the electorate as a whole utilizes relative expectations in making its evaluations of government. 

Since the questions examined by the relative expectation approach deal with the integration of 
expectations and objective reality into evaluations of government performance, the next measurement 
question deals with what evaluations should be utilized as the dependent variable. Past studies of 
economic factors on political, and more specifically electoral, behavior have focused on presidential 
popularity and congressional vote breakdown and seat change. While each of these are important issues 
in political research, they may not be the best test of changing evaluations of economic performance. 
Two critiques can be raised with these traditional measures. The first is the question of the attribution 


of responsibility of economic booms and busts, especially in the modern era of divided government. 


While the buck stops at the president, there is still the problem of many hands’ in public policy 


(Thompson 1980), and presidents have attempted to avoid some responsibility by shifting blame to a 
*grid-locked’ Congress through what some have dubbed the ’institutionalization of buck passing’ 
(Livingston 1976, Weaver and Rockman 1993). Attribution of responsibility has already been shown to 
be important at the individual level. Past work has found that personal economic problems are often 
attributed to people’s own behavior, and only influence government evaluations if government is held 
responsible (Brody and Sniderman 1977; Conover and Feldman 1986; Feldman 1982; Feldman and 
Conley 1991). Thus attributions may be watered down or confounded with other factors when looking 
at specific political actors, such as the president. 

This issue of attribution of responsibility and its impact is related to the second problem with the 
traditional measures, particularly presidential popularity. While it is clear that economic factors influence 
presidential popularity, they are only one part of a complex system. Thus even controlling for political 
factors, as done in a number of works (Jackman 1993; MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson 1992), there is 
still a lot of variance determined by idiosyncratic factors such as the nature of the times and especially 


the individual personal characteristics of the actors (Kinder 1986; Miller, Wattenberg and Malanchuk 
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1986; Mueller 1973). 

To avoid the potential problems of attribution and political confounds, the dependent evaluative 
variable in this study is the mean value of government handling of the economy. The Survey of 
Consumer Attitudes asks respondents whether they approve or disapprove of the government’s handling 
of the economy. This question is aggregated into a 200 point index with 100 being the neutral point. 
Each point above 100 represents one percent more of the aggregated respondents who approve to those 
who disapprove of government economic performance, and likewise each point below is one percent more 
who disapprove in the aggregate. Consistent with Jackman’s (1993) view of disappointment, the time 
series from 1971 through 1991 of government handling of the economy has an average of 89.9. Thus, 
on average during this period about 10% more of the electorate was disappointed with government 
handling than those who approved; although, as we shall see, this varied significantly by period. 
Regardless of the general evaluations themselves, the question of impact of economic information and 
expectations on these evaluations is less clear. Although the government performance on the economy 
is considered to be less confounded than presidential popularity, they are clearly related (Chappel and 
Keech 1991). However, when modeling government performance against economic factors, none of the 
standard political controls attain levels of statistical significance supporting our interpretation of being 
*cleaner’ measures of economic attitudes. 

The effects of economic factors on evaluations of government performance are not the only ones 


important nor are they necessarily entirely direct. MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson (1992) found that 


in addition to expectations of the electorate, recently heard economic news also had a significant impact 


on presidential popularity. The Survey of Consumer Attitudes asks respondents about what they had 
recently heard about economic conditions. Respondents were asked: “During the last few months, have 
you heard any favorable or unfavorable changes in business conditions? What did you hear?" This 
question was also aggregated into a 200 point index like that for government evaluations described earlier. 
We will test if the relationships of ’elite influence’ continue when the dependent variable becomes general 
government economic performance, and how it reacts with the measure of relative difference. There are 
two interpretations of this question with regards to testing the theory of relative expectations, though. 
If the relative difference between past economic expectations and present economic conditions are found 
to be significantly related to the economic news variable; people may either be evaluating news with 
regards to their baseline of past expectations, or media elites themselves may be presenting information 
with regards to the past aggregate baseline. Before questioning mechanisms of effect though it is 


important to first determine if the relative difference has any influence on economic news or government 


economic performance. 


Results 


Before any substantive analyses are run with the time series data, it is appropriate to test whether 


the causal assumptions of the models are appropriate. This is accomplished through the use of Granger- 


causality tests for the variables being examined (see Granger and Newbold 1986, chs. 7 and 8). We 
examine the causal relationships between the actual inflation rate, expected rate, relative difference, 


economic news and evaluation of government economic performance. 


The first point worth noting is the influence of the relative difference on future expectations. 
Haller and Norpoth (1993) demonstrated that inflation expectations are adaptively created from the actual 
inflation rates. This table shows that in addition to inflation expectations being backward looking with 
regard to actual inflation rates, the electorate seems to learn from its past mistakes by updating from the 
relative difference between past expectations and inflation rates. Thus inflation expectations may be less 
subject to the optimism bias seen in the general business conditions. Individuals seem to be truly adapting 
their expectations in a reasonable fashion, supporting our view that the term ‘irrational’ may be 
inappropriate for relative expectations in general. An unusual finding in the table is the explanatory 
power of past expectations and business news on actual inflation rates. The relation between expectations 
and inflation rates may be partially due to the high correlation between them, .90, while the impact of 
business news is less apparent. All three economic factors: actual rate, expected rate and relative 
difference are causally related to economic news. Thus, in addition to objective factors and expectations 
affecting the news presentation and its interpretation, people either interpret the recent news in relation 
to past expectational baselines or that may be how it is presented by the media. 

Central to our theory are the relative difference and evaluations of government economic 
performance. Not surprisingly, the relative difference is significantly "Granger-caused’ by the actual 
inflation rate and the expectations of the rate. However, neither evaluations of government performance 


nor economic news are causally related to the relative difference. 


- - ---- Insert Table 1 About Here - - - - - - 
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Looking at the series from 1962 through 1991, with relative difference as the dependent variable and 
examining the impacts of inflation rate, inflation expectations and lagged relative difference measures, 
only the lagged difference and actual inflation rate attain statistical significance. Thus, although the 
relative difference still retains some bias from past errors (possibly due to psychological biases of 
anchoring and adjustment in the electorate), present expectations do not seem to influence the current 


relative difference. One must be wary though since the actual inflation rate and expected rate are so 


highly related, as discussed earlier raising the potential problem of multicollinearity. 


The heart of this paper though has questioned whether or not relative expectations have an 
independent effect from economic expectations and objective economic factors. The data from Table 1, 
showing Granger-causality, demonstrates this to a surprising extent. Not only is the relative difference 
causally related to evaluations of government performance, but in spite of its substantive correlations with 
the actual inflation rate and expected rates (.72 and .64 respectively) neither of these are found to 
significantly Granger-cause the evaluations. In addition to the relative difference, economic news is also 
found to granger-cause government evaluations. This is consistent with MacKuen, Erickson and 
Stimson’s (1992) finding that economic news plays a role in influencing political evaluations. Looking 
at the series from 1971 through 1991 (the period when the government evaluation questions are available) 


we can examine a model to determine impacts. 


From the ’bivariate’ models, it can be seen that both the economic news and relative difference 
variables are significantly related to the present evaluations of government economic performance. 
However, in the multivariate model controlling for both economic news and the relative difference, only 
the economic news variable retains its statistical significance. Thus, while the relative expectations are 
shown to be related to evaluations of government performance, it seems as though its effects are largely 
indirect, operating through the economic news variable. This increases the focus on the economic news 
variable that has previously been shown important (MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson 1992). Looking at 
Table 1, we can see that all three economic variables (inflation rates, expectations and the relative 
difference) are granger-causally related to economic news. Systematic models of economic news are 


presented in Table 4. 


. - - ---- Insert Table 3 About Here - - - - - - 
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The lagged impact of economic news is a consistently strong predictor of its current values. In 


addition, looking at the *bivariate’ relationships, all three economic variables have a significant impact 


on economic news. However, in a multivariate model only the expectations and relative difference 
remain Statistically significant along with the past news values. Thus, it appears that the direct impact 
of the objective inflation rate is through its determination of future expectations and relative difference 
from past evaluations. Thus, in addition to prospective expectations, we find support for the relative 
expectation model that states that the present objective economic factors relative to past expectations have 
a separate impact on evaluations. 

The negative signs on the relative difference parameters, in both the government economic 
performance and economic news models, is consistent with the perceptual view of ’negativity.” Against 
negative expectations the impact is positive, and against positive expectations the impact is negative. 
Thus, if the electorate underestimated the actual inflation rate by one percent, about 2.3% more people 
in the electorate would claim to have heard about unfavorable changes in the economy compared to those 
claiming to have heard favorable news, and vice versa. While the impact of the relative difference on 
government performance was primarily indirect through the interpretations of recently heard economic 
news, the bivariate relationship in Table 3 shows that for each percent the electorate underestimates 
inflation government evaluations are penalized by about 2% (which in the 70s translates up to a 10% to 
12% drop), and for each percent underestimated government evaluations receive an equivalent benefit. 
Thus, as postulated by the theory of relative expectations, if government performance is worse than 


expectations, government is punished while exceeding expectations brings evaluative rewards. 


Negativity and Relative Expectations 

Following the figure ground approach, the relative difference between expectations and conditions 
can be considered a variant of perceptual negativity. However, it may still be that there are 
motivational’ negativity effects as well. Although government exceeding expectations leads to rewards 
and falling short is punished, aggregating the two may mask differential effects. Also, we have not yet 
looked at the frequency of each type of error in expectation. Thus, if individuals consistently 
overestimate inflation rates, the effects in general would support Jackman’s (1993) view of 
overwhelmingly unfulfilled expectations. The data for inflation expectations are not as one sided, 
optimistic projections as those for business conditions though. 

As in Haller and Norpoth (1993) we have disaggregated the series into three periods. Thus 
looking back at Figure 1, there appear to be two periods of relative stability in inflation rates (1960-1972 
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and 1983-1991), while the period from 1973-1982 is more unstable with larger growth and fluctuation 
in inflation rates, expectations and the relative difference, demonstrating the electorates difficulty in 
accurately predicting inflation due to the instability. Table 5 examines both the frequency of 
overestimates and underestimates and the mean size of the relative difference in each direction for the 


entire period and for the three sections taken separately. 


If underestimation is more frequent and the magnitude of the underestimations is larger than 
overestimates, some support for unfulfilled expectations and economic disappointment would be found. 
This does not appear to be the case. Looking at the entire series, the magnitude of the average 
underestimate is significantly larger than the average of underestimates; however, the overestimates are 
slightly more frequent (about 57% of the quarters 1961-1991). The results though are clearly concealing 
period effects. In both of the stable periods of inflation (1961-1972 and 1983-1991), not only do 
overestimates occur in over 2/3 of the quarters in each of these periods, but the overestimates are 
significantly larger than the underestimates. Underestimates are significantly larger and more frequent 
(about 69% of quarters) during the unstable period of 1973-1982. Thus there does not appear to be a 
consistent bias where the electorate is overly optimistic far more frequently than it is pessimistic, nor are 
the magnitudes significantly larger during all periods. Using this same approach it can be seen that the 
general negative evaluations of government handling of the economy are also period dependent. While 
the overall mean was only 89.9 the mean values for the second (1973-1982) and third (1983-1991) 
periods were 80.0 and 99.3 respectively. Although to a lesser effect, period effects are also present to 
some extent in the business expectation variable used by Jackman (1993). 


Returning to the relative difference variable, there also does not appear to be any consistent 


difference in the impact of overestimates and underestimates due to aggregating the two types of effects. 


Models were run using a dummy variable for when the electorate underestimates inflation rates in the 
equations for government evaluation and business news. If the coefficients were negative and significant, 
there would appear to be an asymmetric impact from exceeding expectations and from falling short. 
However, in both models (not presented here) the dummy variables were positive, but both failed to attain 
significance even at the .20 level. Thus, not only are underestimates not significantly more common, but 
their impact is no larger when they do occur compared to overestimates. 


We can also look at the stability of relative differences over time. Whether people feel that bad 
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times are going to come to an end quicker than good or vice versa. This can examine the notion of 
habituation of whether or not people really believe that "all good times must come to an end some time," 
but that "bad times will be over quickly." If this viewpoint is accurate the time series will be far more 


inclined to revert to the mean on the bad side than the good. 


Table 6 presents a test of this hypothesis using a "threshold-autoregression" model (see Priestley 


1988, ch. 4; Tong 1990, ch. 3). A threshold-autoregression model provides separate AR parameter 


estimates for a given time series above and below a fixed threshold. For relative differences, zero is the 
logical threshold with negative values representing overestimates of inflation and positive values 
representing underestimates. As opposed to our optimistic example above, it appears that the electorate 
was more inclined to stick with its underestimates and penalize government (given an AR-estimate of 
.75), while it was quicker to revert to the mean away from its overestimates (AR-estimate of .56). The 
previous section showed that underestimates were neither consistently more frequent nor of stronger 
magnitude, but the threshold autoregression model suggests that these underestimates with their negative 
impacts on government evaluation may be longer lasting when they do occur. However, once again this 
appears to be largely a period effect. During the first time period, both overestimates and underestimates 
reverted to the mean at about the same rate. During the 1970s, the electorate was more likely to stick 
with its underestimates, while in the 1980s it was more inclined to stick with its overestimates. Thus all 
three tests of ’motivational’ negativity effects where negative relative expectations are more frequent, 


weighed more heavily and more lasting all seem to fail these tests. 


Conclusions 

This paper has demonstrated that the theory of relative expectations is worthy of further 
investigation, and may be important in addition to people’s prospective economic evaluations and actual 
conditions. In making evaluations of government performance regarding the economy, the electorate does 
appear to evaluate present objective circumstances relative to its previous expectations. This effect 
appears as a form of perceptual evaluation bestowing both rewards and punishment on the government 
that operates through interpretations of recent economic news. As mentioned earlier this increases the 
importance of how people determine what they have recently heard about the economy. Thus people may 


evaluate the information presented by media elites against the baseline of their past expectations. An 
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alternative possibility, though, is that the media elites themselves present interpretations of economic 
conditions in relation to the electorate’s past expectations. While this data does not distinguish between 
these two possibilities, it appears that in either case relative expectations are integrated into the 
electorate’s views of recent economic changes which has a direct impact on evaluations of government’s 
handling of the economy. 

Relative expectations present an alternative explanation of why potential ’perversities’ between 
economic conditions and evaluations do not occur. MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson (1992) argue in their 
article that the economy drives expectations which along with economic news are the proximal causal 
factors in presidential popularity. The potential ’perversities’ exist if these proximate determinants are 
systematically manipulated. Thus there is the potential of "a president’s maintaining approval by 
continually convincing the electorate that prosperity is around the corner even as the economy actually 
declines or the reverse case of a president who is pilloried for constantly negative economic forecasts 
even as the economy continues to prosper (MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson 1992: 606)." They discount 
these ’perversities’ in two ways. First, they argue that since such manipulations don’t appear in the data, 
they don’t exist or are not a problem. They do not give satisfactory reasons for the lack of occurrence 
though, and offer an alternate possibility. MacKuen, Erickson and Stimson (1992: 606) state that "it is 


quite possible that when the electorate modifies its approval in response to a forecast that later proves to 


be mistaken, the electorate will eventually correct its evaluation in accordance with reality." 


According to the relative expectation model, evaluations are not simply updated using reality, but 
the comparison between expectations and reality is a causal factor in interpreting recent changes and 
determining evaluations. While the perversities of manipulated expectations leading directly to changes 
in evaluations are more difficult with rational expectations, since when raising expectations the bill must 
eventually come due, other manipulations are possible. For instance, if elites can believably keep 
expectations low and conditions exceed them, they may reap benefits in evaluations. Likewise, opponents 
who can succeed in raising expectations beyond their likely outcome can damage whoever is held 
responsible for the failure, whether this be the president, Congress, or some broad view of the 
government in general. This ’expectations game’ can be seen in the elite behavior during presidential 
primary season where actual outcomes are often considered less important than exceeding the expectations 
set by the media. However, the data presented here support the view that both prospective expectations 
as well as relative expectations are important in the evaluation process, and the conflicting behavioral 
influences of each operate in ways that make systematic manipulation difficult in the short run and of 


questionable possibility over long periods. 
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The theory of relative expectations presents an alternative model for the integration of 
expectations and actual conditions into political evaluations. It is possible that such an approach is 
appropriate for other issue and policy evaluations where the baseline may not be some objective baseline, 
but rather previously created subjective expectations. Not only are these relationships worth examining 


in the aggregate, but the psychological base of theories of perceptual biases leads one to conjecture that 


models of relative expectations may be applicable at the individual level as well. Thus individuals may 


act as the electorate as a whole appears to by developing expectations and comparing them to reality when 
making evaluations of performance. Comparing imaginative expectations to grounded reality may be an 
even more intelligent strategy than that of the *banker’ who simply continues looking to the future without 


ever holding the powers that be immediately responsible for their actions through reward or vengeance. 
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Table 1: Granger Causality Tests. 


Causal Variables 


relative gov’t economic 
Dependent var’s difference performance 


relative difference J >.99 


expected rate 


actual rate 


economic news 


gov’t economic 
performance 


Notes: Each row represents an estimation equation. Cell entries are the probability that the causal variable does not 
granger cause the dependent variable. Data are quarterly from the first quarter of 1960 through the fourth quarter of 1991, 
except for those which include the government economic performance. This variable runs from the first quarter of 1971 
through the fourth quarter of 1991. 


* indicates significant (at at least the .10 level) granger causality. 


>.10 <.001* <.001* >.99 

<.05* <.10* > .99 >.99 

<.001* <.001* <.001* “ >.99 

<.025* > .99 >.10 <.001* 
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Table 2: Relative Difference by the Actual, and Expected Inflation Rates. 


Relative Difference 


Independent Variable Estimates Standard Errors 


Relative Difference ,_, 0.43 0.087 


Inflation Rate, 


Expected Rate, 0.05 0.107 


Notes: Data are quarterly from the first quarter of 1960 through the fourth quarter of 1991. N = 128. 


T-Ratio 
4.92 

0.20 0.085 2.34 
0.45 
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Table 3: Government Economic Performance by Relative Difference and Economic News. 


Government Economic Performance 


Independent Variables (2) 


Government Economic 
Performance, , 


Relative Difference, 


Economic News, 


Q(20) 15 25 


Notes: Each column represents a separate regression equation with government economic performance as a dependent 
variable. Standard Errors are in parentheses. All coefficients are significant at the .05 level except for relative difference 
in model (3). Data are quarterly from 1971/1 through 1992/4. N = 86. 


(3) 

(.07) (.05) (.06) 
-1.97 -.86 

(.59) (.59) 
21 .18 

(.04) (.04) 
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Table 4: Economic News by the Actual and Expected Inflation Rates and Relative Difference. 


Economic News 


Independent Variables (2) 


Economic News, , 71 


Inflation Rate, 


Expected Rate, 


Relative Difference, 


Q(20) 17 17 18 20 


Notes: Data are quarterly from the first quarter of 1960 through the fourth quarter of 1991. N = 128. Each column 
represents a separate regression equation with economic news as a dependent variable. Standard Errors are in parentheses. 
Q(20) tests the null hypothesis that the residuals are white noise. The approritate Chi square tests thus indicate that in these 
models the residuals are not different from white noise. 
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Table 5: Frequency and Magnitude of Inflation Over and Under-Estimates. 


frequency of 
overestimates 


frequency of 
underestimates 


mean of 
overestimates 


mean of 
underestimates 


70 


53 


-1.19 


1.59 


1960 through 1972 


1973 through 1982 


1983 through 1991 


Whole series |_| |_| | | 
33 14 -.92 72 
12 21 -1.22 2.56 
24 12 “1.52 .43 
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Table 6: Threshold-Autoregression Estimates for Relative Difference. 


Whole series RD > 0 
(1960 - 1991) (underestimate) 


RD > 0 
(overestimate) 


1960 through 1972 
(period 1) 


1973 through 1982 
(period 2) 


1983 through 1992 RD > 0 .42** 
(period 3) 
RD < 0 .69** 


Note: N = 128; quarterly observations 1960/1 - 1991/4, for whole series. All four models pass the Ljung-box test of 


white-noise residuals. 


*RD’ is the the relative difference (difference between the actual rate and the expected inflation rate. When RD > 0 the 
expected rate has been underestimated (i.e. the actual inflation rate at ¢ is greater that the expected rate was four quarters, 
or one year, earlier), conversely and when RD < 0 the expected rate has been overestimated. 
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Background 


The Clinton Administration is confronted with the task of formulating U.S. foreign 
policies that will advance American interests in the "post-containment" period. These policies 
must be responsive to the new reality of a world unburdened by the challenges posed by our 
traditional strategic rival, the Soviet Union. Consequently, they must deal with a host of less- 
sharply defined issues and concerns that have assumed greater prominence in a changed and 
volatile world order. Special attention is being paid by the United States to relations with the 
newly-independent states of the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS). However, no 
magic formula has yet emerged that will allow the United States to forge new relationships with 


these newly emergent states in a way that guarantees future U.S. security at reasonable cost. 


How might the United States approach the issue of relations with the CIS? There are 


several conflicting views. Some may argue that U.S. interests would best be served by waiting for 


the dust to settle before actively engaging the United States in a complex and potentially volatile 


situation. This approach does have certain advantages. It is not only the easiest and least 
expensive (at least in the short-run) strategy to follow, but it recognizes that the former Soviet 
Union is currently a mix of seemingly intractable ethnic, religious, and cultural animosities, and 


that premature U.S. engagement risks being counterproductive and may jeopardize U.S. 


international credibility. There may indeed be cogent arguments for a "hands-off" policy approach 


to the CIS. However, they are not being seriously considered by the Clinton Administration, 
perhaps because of a belief that the dust may take years, if not decades, to settle, and that during 
this time frame the United States would forfeit the opportunity to shape developments there in 


ways potentially favorable to U.S. interests. 


Alternatively, the United States may intervene at various levels in the affairs of the former 
Soviet Union through the exercise of creative bilateral or multilateral diplomacy. An increasing 
U.S. involvement appears probable as the Administration struggles with Congressional pressures 
to "do something" -- pressures which can be expected to grow. U.S. officials have noted that the 
United States stands ready to help the CIS states, especially those with nuclear weapons, navigate 
through turbulent political waters. For example, the Administration's special envoy to the region 
has declared that "the U.S. would like to find a way to serve as a facilitator in the complex 
relations that exist between Ukraine and Russia, if that is acceptable to both sides."! During 
Secretary of Defense Les Aspin's recent trip to the former Soviet Union, U.S. officials reportedly 
proposed confidence-building measures between Ukraine and Russia, joint U.S.-Russian and 
U.S.-Ukrainian military training, and possible intelligence sharing.2 More recently, the 


Administration has reportedly decided to increase its efforts to broker the resolution of ethnic and 


IStatement by Strobe Talbott, Ambassador-at-Large to the former Soviet Union, cited in Chrystia Freeland, "U.S. 
Shifts Policy on Ukraine," The Washington Post, 11 May 1993, p. A12+. This is perhaps the most explicit 
Administration statement to date about the U.S. willingness to mediate differences among two nuclear-armed 
former Soviet republics. Skeptics may argue that it was designed merely to coax Ukraine into ratifying the 
START I and Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaties. 

2See R. Jeffrey Smith, "U.S. Fears Ukrainian-Russian Clash," The Washington Post, 6 June 1993, p. A32. 
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regional disputes among several states of the CIS, and to support the possible deployment of U.N. 


peacekeeping troops within the former Soviet Union.? 


The framework for implementing these actions is far from clear, and may evoke strong 
public reaction. Current U.S. efforts to denuclearize the former Soviet Union (such as via the 
"Nunn-Lugar" legislation) are coming under increased scrutiny as a result of the costs involved 
and relative lack of concrete results to date. If future U.S. efforts are to be directed toward 
easing political strains between the CIS states, how will they track with U.S. security objectives? 
To what extent will American involvement in this diplomatic process help or hinder the attainment 


of U.S. security goals? 


Because the Administration seems to support a proactive U.S. role in fostering the 
development of peaceful relations among the CIS states, it should formulate and prioritize its 
objectives. First and foremost should be a concentration on removing the near- and long-term 
security threat to the United States posed by the continued existence of a massive Soviet-built 
arsenal of weaponry, including strategic nuclear forces, which could again become the central 
focus of U.S. concern in the event internal CIS developments proceed unfavorably. This argues 


for a strategy that focuses on reducing the military implements of power that may be placed at the 


disposal of a potentially revanchist political or military leadership. Is there an approach that 


would accomplish this in light of the new geo-strategic realities -- one that would be consistent 
with the long-term U.S. strategic objective of fostering the transition of the former Soviet Union 


from a relationship of confrontation and Cold War to one of cooperation and partnership? 


3See R. Jeffrey Smith and Barton Gellman, "U.S. Will Seek to Mediate Ex-Soviet States' Disputes," The 
Washington Post, 5 August 1993, p. Al+; Martin Sieff, "U.S. Initiative Aims to Stabilize Ex-Soviet Nations," The 
Washington Times, 8 August 1993, p. A8. 
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Issues and Approaches 


The United States has certain legitimate national security concerns with respect to the 


nations of the CIS. These concerns relate directly to the issue of this nation's survival as a free 


and functioning democratic state. Although the Cold War is behind us, and we are embarking 


upon a journey of developing cooperation with the former states of the USSR, the implements of 
destruction on which so much U.S. attention was centered for so long -- nuclear weapons -- 
continue to exist on the territories of these newly-independent states of Eurasia. Consequently, 


the United States must find a way to deal with this reality if it is to enhance its future security. 


There are numerous approaches for dealing with the issue of former Soviet nuclear 
weapons. The so-called "Nunn-Lugar" amendment was an attempt by Congress to channel U.S. 
efforts toward one particular approach -- a cooperative effort with the nuclear states of the CIS to 
assist in the dismantling and destruction of existing Soviet-built nuclear stockpiles. This approach 
has enjoyed the advantage of Congressional support, and the attractiveness of a relatively small 
price tag. However, political and programmatic impediments to its effective implementation are 


growing and its accomplishments so far have been less than encouraging.* 


Another way of moderating the nuclear threat to the United States might be for the United 
States to barter with commodities or purchase directly from the controlling parties those nuclear 


systems of concern -- transporting and dismantling them on U.S. soil.» This approach has the 


4Congress has approved approximately $800 million under the provisions of Nunn-Lugar for the transportation, 
storage, and dismantling of former Soviet nuclear and chemical weapons. To date, just over half that amount has 
been spent. However, not a single nuclear weapon has yet been dismantled as a direct result of Nunn-Lugar. See 
George Leopold, "U.S. Seeks Broader Plan To Dismantle Ex-Soviet Nukes," Defense News, 12 April 1993. Also 
see John J. Fialka, "U.S. Bid to Help Russia Disarm Moves Slowly," The Wall Street Journal, 9 March 1993. 

5A number of similar approaches have been favored by some U.S. Congressmen. Rep. Dan Glickman (D-KS), for 
example, has proposed swapping former Soviet nuclear weapons in exchange for cancelling $5 billion of Soviet 
debt. He introduced this proposal as part of his "Debt for Democracy Act." See The Washington Times, 6 March 
1993, p. A2. 
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advantage of directness, and may also be implemented more rapidly than other alternatives. It 
also carries potential political, economic, and military drawbacks. The cost of pursuing this may 
become too great, particularly if the "sellers" believe they can get a better price on the open 


market. In addition, by establishing the precedent of "nukes for sale" it may undermine U.S. non- 


proliferation policy which seeks to discourage the sale or transfer of nuclear and weapons 


technologies to third parties.© Further, an agreement to purchase CIS weapons stockpiles or 
weapons-grade materials may actually encourage continued CIS weapons production as a counter 
to those who would charge a "sell out" of "national security" to the West. Continued weapons 
production would mitigate the economic consequences of military industry unemployment, set 
back efforts at defense conversion, and result in modernized CIS arsenals with newer weapons to 
replace those older ones sold to the United States for hard currency. This would amount to 
nothing less than a U.S. subsidy of the CIS weapons modernization process -- hardly the intended 


result. 


Both of these approaches are direct. Both have pros and cons. There are also indirect 
approaches which may be viable -- ones that work to reduce tensions within and between the CIS 
nations in ways that will lead to reductions in their existing nuclear production and weapons 
stockpiles and strengthen controls over residual forces. These approaches may include an arms 
control component, and are not mutually exclusive with the more direct approaches outlined 


above. 


©The direct purchase of nuclear components rather than the completed "end products" themselves may also have 
this unintended consequence. Earlier this year, the United States and Russia concluded an agreement for the U.S. 
purchase of 500 tons of highly enriched uranium from Russian stockpiles to be converted to non-weapons utility. 
How this agreement may be perceived by third countries seeking to acquire nuclear capabilities remains to be 
seen. 
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Arms Control for the CIS 


The demise of the Soviet empire and concomitant winding down of the Cold War have 
ended the era of traditional superpower arms control negotiations. The United States no longer 
sits at one end of the negotiating table with an ideologically hostile and intractable Soviet Union at 


the other. In this new geo-political environment, innovative approaches are required for arms 


control with the post-Soviet states of the CIS which enhance our security without sacrificing our 


means to defend it. Facilitating the process of inter-CIS arms control agreements might 


accomplish this goal. 


The primary goals of arms control are to enhance stability and diminish the risk of conflict. 
Too often, however, the arms control process has been used as a vehicle to limit or reduce the 
level of armaments (particularly U.S. armaments), even when negotiated agreements worked 
against these objectives. The landscape of strategic arms control negotiations with the Soviet 
Union is littered with the remnants of agreements which promised much more than they achieved 
and delivered much less than expected. For example, the strategic offensive launcher limits 
established by the SALT I Interim Agreement created an incentive to deploy multiple warhead 
missiles -- a development that the conventional wisdom now derides as destabilizing. The SALT 
II Treaty sanctioned dangerous asymmetries in first-strike capabilities by granting the Soviet 
Union an unprecedented, unilateral right to a large, heavy, counterforce land-based missile force.’ 
The ABM Treaty's prohibition on effective nationwide defense codified a situation of permanent 


vulnerability -- one which came to be viewed as increasingly unstable. Even Russian spokesmen 


7The codification by SALT II of the Soviet possession of more than 300 large and heavily-MIRVed SS-18 ICBMs 
was one of that treaty's "fatal flaws" and contributed in large part to its failure to win Senate ratification. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee criticized SALT II's "failure to negotiate effective limits to the emergence of a 
destabilizing Soviet ICBM force" and concluded that the treaty was "not in the national security interests of the 
United States of America." See the record of Senate Armed Services Committee hearings on the SALT II Treaty, 
Military Implications of the Proposed SALT II Treaty Relating to the National Defense, 1980. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee voted 9-6 in favor of SALT II ratification, but only after approving 20 substantive 
amendments, reservations, and understandings to the treaty. See the Committee's report, The SALT II Treaty, 
1979. 
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today suggest that the concept of mutual vulnerability should be reconsidered as part of a 
cooperative effort toward the development and deployment of a global defense against ballistic 


missile attack.® 


For the United States, arms control has become extraneous to arms reductions. Our 
traditional arms control partner -- the Soviet Union -- is thankfully no more, and the U.S. defense 
establishment is downsizing more dramatically than at any time in the past two decades. The 
nuclear weapons complex has been virtually closed down. Production of nuclear materials has 


halted, and no new nuclear deployments are in prospect.? U.S. conventional forces are being 


pared. Manpower is being reduced, and deployments overseas are being cut back.'!° None of 


these developments is a direct result of ongoing arms control negotiations, nor -- with few 


possible exceptions -- are programmed future force levels a result of the anticipated 


8Russian President Boris Yeltsin, in a nationwide address to the Russian people in January 1992, stated: "We are 
ready jointly to work out and subsequently to create and jointly operate a global system of defense in place of 
SDI." "President Boris Yeltsin's Statement on Arms Control," TASS, 29 January 1992. Subsequently, Marshal 
Yevgeniy Shaposhnikov, Commander-in-Chief of the CIS Joint Armed Forces, declared that "roughly a dozen 
more countries could shortly join the nuclear club.... All this convinces us that it is time to think about a global 
defense system." Quoted in Sergey Parkhoemnko, "Marshal Shaposhnikov: 'Russian President's Statements Are 
Political Statements...' Commander-in-Chief of CIS Combined Armed Forces Answers Correspondent's 
Questions," Nezavisimaya Gazeta, 12 February 1992, p. 2, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Central Eurasia, 12 February 1992, pp. 1-2, and cited in The Emerging Russian View of Missile 
Defense: Implications for GPALS, report prepared by National Security Research, April 1992, p. 10. Also, high- 
level Russian Ministry of Defense officials agreed that "the ABM Treaty [should] not be interpreted or invoked to 
constrain or otherwise hamper the development or deployment of ground- or space-based defense to protect 
against the global threat of limited strikes." Resolution adopted by participants at a Washington, D.C. conference 
sponsored by the International Security Council, 20 July 1992. 

°The Hanford Reservation plutonium processing plant in Washington state is undergoing "D and D" 
(decontamination and decommissioning). See Thomas W. Lippman, "Nuclear Arms Center Heads -- Slowly -- to 
Oblivion," The Washington Post, 15 May 1993, p. A4. Energy Secretary Hazel O'Leary has announced that the 
Savannah River nuclear reactor in South Carolina, the sole source of the tritium gas used in nuclear weapons, will 
be placed in "cold standby," unlikely ever to be restarted. See Thomas Lippman, "Savannah River Reactor to Stay 
Shut; 1,200 Layoffs Set," The Washington Post, 31 March 1993, p. A4. And the Pantex plant in Amarillo, Texas, 
which once assembled nuclear weapons, will now be used as an "interim storage site" for their dismantling. See 
R. Jeffrey Smith, "Amarillo's Fearsome Product Is Coming Back to Haunt It," The Washington Post, | February 
1993, p. Al+. 

10U.S. troop strength is expected to decline to approximately 1.2 million by 1994. Currently U.S. force strength 
in Europe stands at about 150,000. This will decline to around 100,000 by 1995. In addition, operations will 
cease or be reduced at more than 740 overseas military installations. See Reuters News Agency, "Pentagon 
Reveals New Base Closings," The Washington Times, 8 May 1993, p.A3. Also see testimony of Secretary of 
Defense Les Aspin before the Senate Appropriations Defense Subcommittee, 20 April 1993. 


implementation of previously concluded accords.'! Clearly, the arms control process has had a 
more powerful braking effect on the build up of U.S. force levels in the 1980s than it can be 


expected to have on their drawdown in the 1990s. 


The CIS states do not face the threat of attack by the United States. Some do face a 
potential threat from each other. In some cases, that threat has already materialized with a 
vengeance. Georgia claims to be in a virtual state of war with Russia over the latter's alleged 
support of armed separatists in Abkhazia.'2 An intensifying bloody conflict between Armenia and 
Azerbaijan over control of Nagorno-Karabakh has implications for regional instability beyond the 


borders of these two small states. And Russian forces are embroiled in a bitter civil war in 


Tajikistan, which also involves Afghan mujahedeen.'> These active conflicts may prove to be too 


thorny for the U.S. to deal with in any significant way through a policy of active engagement.'4 
Other potential conflicts, however, are of more immediate concern to the United States, are more 
tractable, and consequently may be ripe candidates for U.S. mediation. For example, long- 
simmering territorial disputes over the Crimea, challenges to each other's claims of sovereignty 
over the Black Sea Fleet, and military and political posturing over who controls formerly Soviet 
nuclear weapons on Ukrainian territory, have all contributed to deteriorating relations between 


Russia and Ukraine -- the two largest nuclear weapon states within the former USSR. 


!ISTART I and START II Treaty limitations require extensive reductions in strategic offensive forces far below 
current levels. However, U.S. strategic nuclear force levels will decline markedly with or without ratification and 
implementation of these agreements. 

12See, for example, Associated Press, "Georgia Asks for Weapons; Warns of War With Russia," in The New York 
Times, 18 March 1993, p. Al4; "Georgia Shoots Down a Russian Plane," The New York Times, 20 March 1993, 
P. A3; Michael Dobbs, "Russian Jet Downed in Georgia," The Washington Post, 20 March 1993, p. A17; and 
"Abkhazia Conflict Escalates After Raid," The Washington Times, 3 April 1993, p. A6. 

134 recent commentary in Nezavisimaya Gazeta noted that "Russia, irrespective of its desire, is forced to keep its 
troops in Tajikistan.... Moscow is increasingly being plunged into an alien war that it does not need." Cited in 
James Rupert, "Civil Wars in Ex-Soviet Republics Draw Russia Into Troubled Morass," The Washington Post, 15 
July 1993, p. A21. Russia's attempt to maintain a degree of control over its former empire through the use of 
force has heightened concern in the West over its ultimate intentions. See, for example, Theresa Hitchens and 
George Leopold, "Russia Reaches Across Borders, Unnerves West," Defense News, 28 June 1993, p. 1+. 
14However, the United States has been working with Russia and Turkey to solve the Nagorno-Karabakh dispute. 
See "U.S.-Backed Peace Plan Offered to Republics," The Washington Times, 4 May 1993, p.A2. 


With well over 100 ethnic and territorial disputes within the borders of the former Soviet 


Union, the potential for the spread of armed conflict within and among the post-Soviet states of 


the Commonwealth is not to be lightly dismissed.!* When coupled with the increasingly uncertain 
command and control of former Soviet nuclear weapons, the implications for global security are 


disconcerting.!© 


Rethinking the U.S. Approach to Arms Control in a Post-Soviet World 


In light of the Administration's desire to participate proactively in the development of 
inter-CIS relations, what course of action would best redound to the benefit of U.S. security? 
One possibility might be to undertake a major diplomatic initiative designed to move the United 
States away from the "end of the negotiating table" and toward the "center." Rather than being a 
party to future arms control agreements, the United States could serve as an honest broker and 
facilitator of nuclear and conventional arms accords between the independent states of the CIS, in 
particular Russia and Ukraine. This effort could complement the Administration's reported desire 
to mediate political disputes among several CIS states. However, it would specifically focus on 
reducing the war-making potential of those states, addressing itself to the issue of capabilities, 


rather than intentions. 


'5The Soviet Academy of Sciences noted at least 76 territorial disputes alone within the borders of the former 
Soviet Union. See Mark Smith, "The Collapse of the (Soviet?) Union?," Defence Yearbook 1992 (Royal United 
Services Institute for Defense Studies and Brassey's (UK), London, 1992, pp. 33-34. 

16According to Director of Central Intelligence, R. James Woolsey, "Russia's ability to maintain control of its 
special weapons and associated technologies has somewhat weakened under the stresses and strains of the Soviet 
breakup." See testimony before Senate Governmental Affairs Committee, 24 February 1993. In addition, there 
have been numerous reports of Ukrainian attempts to break the security system codes of nuclear weapons based on 
Ukrainian soil. The Chairman of the Russian parliamentary Committee on Defense and Security, Sergei 
Stepashin, has stated that Ukraine may be able to assume "operational control" over these weapons within 8-9 
months. See John Lepingwell, "Stepashin Claims Ukraine Trying to Retarget Nuclear Weapons," Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty Daily Report, No. 95, 19 May 1993. 


Why might the United States wish to involve itself in this manner in such a thorny, fragile, 


and potentially volatile situation? What might be the advantages of launching a major diplomatic 


arms control initiative, and what would be the benefits of success? 


First, it would foster a U.S. role as an honest broker in international disputes. The United 
States commands respect as the world's sole surviving superpower and could commit a formidable 
array of diplomatic tools to the task. Success in this endeavor might be transferable to other 


potential CIS or regional conflicts where U.S. interests are affected. 


Second, unlike the effort half a century ago to transform former enemies into allies -- 
made possible through the Marshall Plan -- such an effort would not require a huge expenditure of 
funds or a bailout of local economies. In these austere budgetary times, that alone makes it an 
attractive option, and one more likely to garner domestic popular support than alternative courses 


of action. 


Third, the negotiation of inter-CIS arms agreements would reduce tensions among the 
parties, dampening internal instabilities that have given rise to opposition by military and pro- 


Communist elements. 


Fourth, the increasing range, technological sophistication, and lethality of weapons 
systems are likely to impact upon other (non-CIS) regional power balances. Negotiated controls 
on CIS weapons stockpiles could help stabilize those regional balances by constraining the threat 


to extra-regional actors. 
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Fifth, the characterization of the Soviet Union by former Director of Central Intelligence 
Robert Gates as an "arsenal that used to be a country" still resonates.'7 The Soviet Union may no 
longer exist, but its massive arsenal of weaponry still does. Seventy years of communist rule have 
left the newly independent CIS states with the legacy of a bountiful armory. The one commodity 
that Soviet industry could produce in great quantity was armaments. These weapons are still 
capable of threatening the United States or U.S. allies. Their removal would result in a net gain 
for U.S. and allied security, directly -- as the means to threaten attack are dismantled, and 
indirectly -- as the risks of proliferation of these weapons to potentially hostile regimes are 


reduced. 


Sixth, the United States would gain valuable insight on CIS weapons stockpiles, 
technologies, and control mechanisms. This enhanced knowledge of CIS weapons capabilities 
would be one of the largest benefits to the United States and the world community. If what is left 
of the Soviet Union continues to unravel, many of these weapons will begin to show up in the 
arsenals of potentially hostile powers. The issue of proliferation to unsavory regimes of Soviet- 
built weapons and weapons technologies is drawing increasing national and international 


attention. As the Director of Central Intelligence, R. James Woolsey, has testified, "The collapse 


of the Soviet Union -- regardless of its positive results -- has raised new opportunities for 


determined nations to gain access to sensitive technology and material."'!® The Russian Foreign 
Intelligence Service noted in a recent report on proliferation that "the elimination of the unified 
nuclear state of the USSR and the creation of sovereign republics... as well as the process of ‘brain 


drain’ partially associated with it, have become additional ‘irritants' which complicate the struggle 


!7Gates used this description in testimony before the House Armed Services Committee, 10 December 1991. See 
George Lardner, Jr., "CIA Director Warns of Civil Disorder This Winter in Soviet Union," The Washington Post, 
11 December 1991, p. A31. 

'8Testimony before Senate Governmental Affairs Committee, op. cit. 24 February 1993. 
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against the proliferation of WMD (weapons of mass destruction)."!9 Of course, no arms 
agreement will eliminate the threat to U.S. security posed by ballistic missiles or weapons of mass 


destruction. The risks of circumvention, violation, loss of control, surreptitious sale or transfer, 


or third-party indigenous production and development are too great not to continue to develop 


and deploy, at the earliest opportunity, an effective ballistic missile defense. 


The twin threats of CIS instability and weapons proliferation are real. Several months ago 
in England, the Russian Defense Ministry offered the rest of the world a heretofore unprecedented 
look at the most sophisticated military technology, much of which was formerly secret, created by 
Soviet industry. More than 1,000 types of military equipment, from sophisticated MiG fighters to 
the old faithful Kalashnikov rifle were displayed at what was referred to as "a veritable flea 
market" of weapons.2° This display represented an intelligence operative's dream come true. 
Even formerly classified instruction manuals were available for inspection and purchase. But this 
intelligence bonanza is a double-edged sword. Virtually the entire Soviet war machine is up for 
sale to the highest bidder. You, too, can own a Mig-31 or a T-72, for a price. Because some 
nations -- with views unfortunately inimical to our own -- may be able and willing to pay the 
price, we can only benefit by increasing our knowledge of the system capabilities we may be 


forced to confront in some future DESERT STORM. 


Because of these threats the disposition of Soviet nuclear weapons has become an issue of 
major concern. Sen. Sam Nunn (D-GA) and Sen. Richard Lugar (R-IN) led the effort in 
Congress to provide financial assistance to the nuclear states of the CIS to accelerate the nuclear 


weapons dismantlement process. Their efforts culminated in the "Former Soviet Union 


19Russian Foreign Intelligence Service, "A New Challenge After the 'Cold War': Proliferation of Weapons of 
Mass Destruction," Moscow, Russia, 1993. (Translation by U.S. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, February 
1993.) 

20"Russians Planning Arms Yard Sale," The Washington Times, 28 April 1993, p. A2. 
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Demilitarization Act of 1992."2! To date, however, the results of "Nunn-Lugar" have been less 
than satisfying, with a host of impediments to implementation emerging. To some degree, 
problems with the implementation of Nunn-Lugar have come about as a result of the growing 
political frictions between Russia and Ukraine. Ukraine seeks financial compensation and security 
guarantees against aggression from Russia in exchange for its agreement to become a non-nuclear 
state.22 Facilitating the negotiation of inter-CIS arms agreements would be a substantive follow- 
up to, and would be consistent with, the Nunn-Lugar legislation. Therefore, it would likely enjoy 


broad bipartisan support in Congress. 


U. S. Forces as Bargaining Chips? 


There are no doubt flaws in this idea. The biggest difficulty may be getting the parties 
involved to agree to a U.S. mediating role.23 There may be a perception that the United States 
benefits unilaterally from such an arrangement, as U.S. force levels would not be subject to 


negotiated limitations. 


This concept in no way presupposes that the United States should or would, at any stage, 
allow its own forces to become bargaining chips in any negotiation. In fact, throwing U.S. forces 
into the negotiating pot would undermine chances for a successful negotiating outcome for 


several reasons. 


21Previous incarnations of the Act were referred to as Public Law 102-229, the Dire Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, and the Soviet Nuclear Threat Reduction Act of 1991. 

22Don Oberdorfer, "Ukraine Is Loath to Yield Nuclear Arms," The Washington Post, 25 March 1993, p. A29; 
Oleh Bilorus, "Ukraine Needs Protection," The New York Times, 11 February 1993, p. A31. 

234 U.S. mediating role was explicitly criticized by Russian Defense Minister Pavel Grachev, who declared, "I 
believe we can rule out mediating on the part of the United States in the relationship between Russia and 
Ukraine." Cited in R. Jeffrey Smith, "Russian Rebuffs U.S. Plan on A-Arms," The Washington Post, 7 June 1993, 
p. Al6. The Ukrainian reaction has reportedly been more positive. 
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First, logic suggests that as difficult as it was to negotiate arms control with one partner -- 


the Soviet Union -- at the other end of the table, it will be even more so with multiple parties 


directly involved. Balancing U.S. interests against the competing interests of Russia and Ukraine, 
for example, would prove a formidable task and, I would suggest, an altogether unproductive 
one. U.S. participation as a party to any agreement would needlessly complicate the process and 


undermine the prospects of success. 


Second, any agreement to include U.S. forces would eliminate the U.S.'s status as a 
neutral party and overturn the objective of enhancing the U.S. reputation as an honest broker in 
international disputes -- the central selling points for encouraging the parties to pursue this 


negotiation in the first place. 


Third, it would reintroduce the kind of divisive domestic political disputes that were the 
hallmark of arms negotiations with the Soviets during the Cold War. The United States can 
hardly relish the prospect of a renewed and vigorous debate over the political and military efficacy 
of even the slightest negotiated limitations on U.S. forces. Such a debate would emerge as surely 
as night follows day, and might be even more divisive in light of the large-scale drawdown already 


occurring in U.S. force posture. 


Fourth, it would likely heighten the risk to U.S. security, placing this nation at a military 


disadvantage, in the event of non-compliance by the other parties. 


In short, any entreaties to negotiate limitations on U.S. forces must be dismissed out of 


14 
hand. 


A Framework for Negotiations 


Does the exclusion of U.S. forces from direct limitations make this concept a non-starter? 
Not necessarily. The Russians have openly expressed a desire to involve the United States in the 
Russian-Ukrainian dialogue.24 A well-timed suggestion to this end from our side may start the 
ball rolling. Moreover, the attractiveness of such an arrangement to the parties could be enhanced 
by offering to assist in the verification of compliance with any agreements reached, through the 
application of U.S. verification technologies. This would not be an offer to transfer sensitive and 
sophisticated technologies to third parties, but rather an offer to put these technologies to the test 
under American supervision and control, thereby increasing our base of empirical data pertaining 
to the effectiveness of the verification measures proposed. The level of sophistication required for 
verification purposes would be determined, in part, by the nature of the agreements reached and 
the level of intrusiveness that the parties determine would satisfy their concerns regarding the 
other side's compliance. Finally, a successful outcome would enhance global security, not just 


that of the United States. 


The framework for this "table-centric" approach could be patterned on the Middle East 
peace conference, in which the United States is playing a central role. However, the chances of 
success would be greater since the major negotiating parties (those with long-range nuclear 
weapons and substantial standing armies) are not currently in a state of war and the United States 


has neither a strategic or security alliance with any CIS state nor a vested interest in a lopsided 


outcome. Consequently, a perceived U.S. neutrality would facilitate agreement. 


As with any major diplomatic endeavor, there is always a risk of failure. However, an 


unsuccessful resolution of differences would leave the United States and the world community no 


24The Russian Ambassador to the United States, Vladimir P. Lukin, publicly expressed this sentiment during an 
appearance before the Baltimore Council on Foriegn Relations on 25 February 1993. 
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worse off than before and with a better understanding of the political obstacles to be overcome 


and the military capabilities of the parties. 


The Risks of Treaty Non-Compliance 


The issue of treaty compliance has both military and political dimensions, and is central to 
any arms control endeavor. In the past, the United States has had to confront the reality of Soviet 
treaty violations. The Soviets demonstrated a disturbing pattern of non-compliant behavior -- one 
which by and large was criticized de jure while accepted de facto. For almost a decade the U.S. 
Government issued annual reports to Congress citing specific examples of Soviet treaty 
breaches.25 Yet, the United States as a matter of policy continued to seek new agreements 
without insisting on compliance with existing ones as a fundamental precondition, failed to 
respond to Soviet violations in a militarily or politically effective way, and refused to adopt a 


policy of safeguards to protect its security against the future likelihood of Soviet cheating. 


By acting as a facilitator of agreements and not as a party to them, the United States 


would remove compliance as an issue for the United States in the future. While compliance 


would benefit U.S. security, non-compliance would not necessarily undermine it -- a situation that 


did not exist when the U.S. was complying unilaterally with the terms of Cold War agreements. 


An International Effort? 


Could this effort be more easily accomplished through the "good offices" of a third party 


or an international organization, like the United Nations or NATO, playing the mediating role? 


‘ 25Submission of these reports on Soviet non-compliance was mandated by Congress in accordance with Public 
Law 99-145, 22 U.S.C. 2592a as amended, and section 52 of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act. The first 
report was forwarded to Congress in January 1984. The last report was released in January 1993 and incorporates 
information regarding compliance of the Soviet successor states with existing arms agreements. 


Perhaps. Indeed, with the NATO alliance seeking new relevance after the demise of the Warsaw 
Pact, its involvement in such an effort may be perceived as attractive. However, in this post- 
Soviet world, the United States should not shy away from using its power and prestige to channel 
developments in ways favorable to U.S. interests. In addition, the paradigm of resorting to 
multinational forums to determine resolution of issues affecting U.S. security carries inherent risks 
and diminishes to a certain degree U.S. sovereignty and degree of control over events that the 
United States may exercise. Further, the potential for achieving agreements may be compromised 
as a negotiation is "multilateralized" and additional actors have a strategic say in what is or is not 


acceptable, or what should and should not be proposed. 


It is nonetheless possible that a multilateral framework (e.g., the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE)) may function as an effective instrument for effective 


implementation and verification of agreements once they have been concluded. 


Conclusion 


In short, the negotiation of arms control agreements between the states of the CIS would 
simultaneously enhance the military security of the parties involved; reduce political tensions 
between those states; undermine efforts by military and hard-line elements to exploit those 
tensions for political gain; enhance U.S. and global military security at little cost to the United 
States by destroying weapons capable of threatening U.S. territory, forces, and allies abroad; 


foster a U.S. role as an honest broker; provide the United States with access to inventory 


information on the stockpiles of the participants; and help defuse the prospect of proliferation by 


controlling, removing from on-line status, and eliminating, treaty-limited items. 


If the United States is serious about shaping relationships within and among the states of 


the CIS, it should do so cautiously, according to a well-thought-out diplomatic roadmap, and with 
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consideration of U.S. security interests preeminent. The above framework, which focuses on a 


way to demilitarize the newly-independent states of Eurasia without reducing U.S. armaments or 


sacrificing U_S. strategic and national security interests, may be one way of succeeding. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND IN BULGARIA: THE CONFLUENCE OF 
EXTERNAL ECONOMIC EFFECTS AND INTERNAL POLITICAL FORCES 


This paper will discuss the factors which influence success or failure of extemally 
imposed austerity programs in a country. More specifically, it will focus on the role of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) in Bulgaria’s development between the late fall of 1989 and 
mid-summer, 1993. 


Throughout the period 1989-1993, Bulgaria has transformed its polity and tried to 
transform its economy, both in order to gain entrance into the world political and economic 
community. It seemed largely to succeed in integrating--as had the other states of Eastem 
Europe.’ By the end of 1990, all of the East European states had become members of the IMF. 
By the early 1993, all had concluded free trade agreements with the European Free Trade 
Association (Efta) and, by mid-1993, had signed Association Agreements with the European 
Community (EC).? Indeed, at its Copenhagen Summit in June, 1993, the EC deepened its 
commitment to Eastern Europe, stating in a document that "it is in the EC’s interest to commit 
itself to an enhanced relationship with the former Soviet satellites if they are to become future 
partners rather than unstable neighbours." 


The efforts of the East European states appeared to be paying off by 1993. Poland and 
Hungary finally showed signs of economic upturn and the Czech Republic is scraping by with 
relatively low inflation and unemployment. Bulgaria, on the other hand, has not fared so well.‘ 
Bulgaria’s unemployment rate continued to increase after the implementation of the IMF 
adjustment program (from 2% in January, 1991 to 15.5% in June, 1993), inflation remained at 


‘Eastern Europe is here defined as the former "bloc" states of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia (now the Czech Republic and Slovakia), Romania, and Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria could be in trouble with the EC, though, as Italy has apparently obstructed approval 
by the Council of Ministers of the EC for the intemal trade agreement as part of the association 
agreement. See Duma, July 14, 1993, p. 1. 


*Financial Times, June 22, 1993, p. 2. 


“On Poland’s upturn, see Financial Times, February 24, 1993, p. 2. The article notes that 
"Poland appears poised for sustained economic growth which the government hopes will double 
GDP over the next decade." Nonetheless, Poland is still experiencing social costs: "Last year 
the birth rate was the lowest in 50 years and the death rate was at its highest since the second 
world war . . . [Unemployment] is still rising: it will exceed 3m, or 16 percent of the work 
force.” Later reports, however, indicated that Poland’s trade performance was worse than 
originally thought. See, Financial Times, March 5, 1993, p. 3. On Hungary, see Financial 
Times, January 9-10, 1993, p. 2. 


5See Eduardo Borensztein, Dimitri G. Demekas, and Jonathan D. Ostry, “An Empirical 
Analysis of the Output Declines in Three Eastern European Countries,” IMF Staff Papers, vol. 
40, no. 1, March 1993, p. 9 and Podkrepa, June 24, 1993. 


about a steady 80%, the standard of living declined precipitously, and production all but stopped 
in the country. 


Despite continued praise from the IMF for faithful adherence to the program, by early 
1993, relations between Bulgaria and the IMF tumed somewhat belligerant. The continued 
downward trend in the Bulgarian economy prompted some, including the current Bulgarian 
Finance Minister, Stoyan Aleksandrov, to question just what the nature of the IMF’s influence 
had been on Bulgarian development. Aleksandrov appeared to be blaming the IMF for Bulgaria’s 
continuing economic crisis in January, 1993 when he threatened to end cooperation with the IMF 
for its insistence on a budget deficit not exceeding 5% of the Gross National Product.® Bulgaria 
did not directly cut relations with the IMF, but it did fail to meet IMF conditions for a new 
standby loan agreement, thereby postponing a new pact and fresh credits.’ 


The central issue that this paper will address is why relations between Bulgaria and the 
IMF became stormy and, at least temporarily, broke down. Clearly for Aleksandrov to pick a 
quarrel with the IMF after seemingly good relations seems contrary to rationality since without 
the approval of the IMF, Bulgaria would be unlikely to gain further international aid or credit.® 
The two main questions, then, are: What could prompt Bulgaria to take such a seemingly 
irrational step? And, is Bulgaria a special case or does it fit into a pattern that has been repeated 
elsewhere? 


To understand the nature of Bulgarian-IMF relations, it is necessary to examine the 
following: Bulgaria’s economic condition as it entered into its transitional phase in 1990, 
Bulgaria’s interaction with the IMF and the effects of the IMF program on the Bulgarian 
economy, and political manuevering in Bulgaria between 1990-1993. We shall see that while 
it may have appeared economically irrational in the long-run for Bulgaria to quarrel with the 
IMF, in the short-run, such a quarrel may have significant political benefits. In assessing the 
possibility of future of reform efforts in Bulgaria, we must examine this anomoly as it will prove 
to be the greatest danger to Bulgaria’s attempts at economic structural adjustment. 


I. BULGARIA’S ECONOMIC CONDITION 


The command economies of Eastern Europe were predicated on the assumption that basic 
human needs could be fulfilled so long as the economy was rationally administered and planned 
from above. To that end, the economies of Eastem Europe followed the Soviet Model of a high 
degree of centralization at the domestic level. This centralization was accompanied by a high 
degree of centralization and coordination at the international "bloc" level through the Council for 


Reuters, reported in Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty (hereafter, RFE/RL) News Briefs, 
January 11-15, 1993, p. 17. 


"Wall Street Journal, July 19, 1993, p. 5A. 


*See Robert Gilpin, The Political Economy of Intemational Relations, 1987, p. 319. 
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Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA). 


Both levels of centralization led to distortions in the domestic economies of the East 
European states. The most well-known of these distortions are those which resulted in 
overproduction in heavy industry, underproduction of consumer goods, supply difficulties, quality 
deficiencies, lack of attention to agriculture, etc. But there were less well-known outcomes to 
the high level of international coordination. For instance, trade pattems were based more on 
ideological predilections than on economic necessity. For that reason, the states of Eastem 
Europe had a high concentration of trade with each other and the Soviet Union. Poland, for 
instance, in 1987, sent 24.8% of its exports to the Soviet Union and another 19.2% to other East 
European states.” In 1988, 33.6% of Czechoslovak and 27.6% of Hungarian exports went to the 
Soviet Union while another 26.9% of Czechoslovak and 19.8% of Hungarian exports were sent 
to other East European states.” 


For Bulgaria, the distortion in trade pattems was even more profound. While 84.5% of 
Bulgarian exports went to CMEA countries in 1988, 62.8% went to the Soviet Union alone." 
Consequently, when the CMEA collapsed in 1990/1991, Bulgaria lost its primary trading partners 
and found no new countries to take up the slack. In addition to losing its markets, however, 
Bulgaria effectively lost the Soviet Union as its main supplier when Gorbachev began demanding 
hard currency payments for Soviet exports. Although the collapse of the CMEA and the new 
trade relationship with the Soviet Union theoretically had the same effect for every former 
CMEA member, Bulgaria was most damaged by both events insofar as Bulgaria had the highest 
trade concentration with the CMEA states and was the East European country most heavily 
dependent upon energy imports from the Soviet Union.” For that reason, when the economic 
and energy crises simultaneously hit Eastern Europe in late 1990, Bulgaria sank to unexpected 
economic depths. Not being entirely caught off-guard, the Bulgarian leadership had arranged for 
energy imports from Iraq as repayment for Iraq’s hard currency debt to Bulgaria of more than 
$1 billion. But, when Bulgaria upheld UN sanctions against Iraq, it was forced to forego the 
energy imports and any hope of repayment from Iraq. In short, Bulgaria was an economic basket 
case in part because of the legacies of a formerly ideologically motivated trade policy. 


Bulgaria’s economic condition, then, when it initiated its structural adjustment program 


*Europa World Yearbook, 1989. 


1Ruropa World Yearbook, 1990. 


"'Statisticheski spravochnik, 1989, p. 201. 


"Financial Times, April 9, 1992, p. 3, estimates that Bulgaria was dependent on the Soviet 
Union for approximately 70% of its energy supplies. 


"Iraq, Libya, and Syria together owe Bulgaria $2.36 billion. See Duma, July 23 and 24, 
1990. 
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was quite bad. Extemal shocks such as the UN sanctions against Iraq (which cost Bulgaria 
approximately $1.2 billion)"* and the war in the former Yugoslavia (said to have already cost 
Bulgaria between $1.2 and $2 billion) have only exacerbated Bulgaria’s condition. Finally, 
another factor which has played into Bulgaria’s inability to get a toehold in its march of progress 
has been a somewhat hostile international community. With few Bulgarians abroad and relatively 
few prior cultural and financial interactions with the west, Bulgaria has been unable to create 
strong Bulgarian lobbies in other countries. In addition, Bulgaria raised the ire of its international 
creditors when the government of Andre Lukanov suspended payments on Bulgaria’s foreign debt 
in March, 1990. It is hardly surprising, then, that Bulgaria’s economic situation could not be 
alleviated without further international credits. 


Despite the seeming hopelessness of the situation, Bulgaria did succeed in getting itself 
admitted to the IMF and World Bank in September, 1990. But, despite the opportunities that 
cooperation with these financial institutions opened up for Bulgaria, Bulgaria’s economic decline 
continued. 


II. BULGARIA AND THE IMF 


When Eastern Europe began to collapse politically in late 1989, dissident political leaders 
and the masses joined together to call for more economic reform and generally everyone marched 
under the banner of a market economy. When most people spoke of such structural change, 
however, they dreamed of a prosperous economy with an abundance of consumer goods and a 
large, wealthy middle class." Few expected the agony that would come with such economic 
change: austerity, a decline in real wages and standard of living, rapid inflation, and economic 
uncertainty. For that reason (and clearly for the more obvious reason of the economic survival 
imperative), the states of Eastern Europe were actually eager to integrate further into the 
international economic community; although it would clearly mean structural change, that 
structural change was ideologically in line with what most citizens wanted and was expected to 
bring positive outcomes in any case. By the time the pain of the transition became apparent in 
the Polish "shock therapy," it was too late for most states to tum back. Moreover, it was 
considered rational to pursue such shock therapies as positive outcomes were still expected--albeit 
in the more long-term. And besides, there seemed to be no other alternative for securing 
international economic assistance, which was seen as imperative for these relatively small, poor, 
trade-dependent economies whose main trading organization was collapsing. So, painful though 
it was, most of the East European states buckled down and accepted austerity measures, budget 


‘On the cost of the Iraq embargo, see RFE/RL, Economics and Business Notes, p. 91. 


‘SDuma, July 12, 1993, p. 1.. 


See, for instance, Dezso Kovacs and Sally Maggard, "The Human Face of Political, 
Economic, and Social Change in Eastern Europe," in Lawrence Ziring (ed.), The New Europe 
and the World, 1993, p. 125. 
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restraints, and declines in welfare of their citizenry all with the intent of gaining further aid, 
renegotiation of debt, and real, long-term economic benefits. 


Bulgaria, too, followed along this path. Bulgaria formally applied to join the IMF and 
World Bank in early 1990; its application was accepted on September 26 that same year. Even 
prior to being admitted to the IMF, however, Lukanov’s socialist government formulated 
economic reform programs which were to bring Bulgaria into line with expected IMF conditions. 
In early 1990, price liberalizations were announced on 40% of goods and 60% of services 
(although prices would be frozen on certain staple items such as bread, meat, dairy goods, sugar, 
cooking oil, and baby food). In addition, the lev (the Bulgarian currency unit) was formally 
devalued in March, 1990.'7 Lukanov announced another reform plan (after elections in the 
summer of 1990) which had been formulated in consultation with the IMF. That plan called for 
price changes, wage controls, and demonopolization and privatization." 


Despite Bulgaria’s bold reform efforts, no substantial improvements were seen in the 
economy in 1990. Production in the first nine months of 1990 declined 13% compared to the 
same period in 1989 and between May and October inflation increased 30%.” By the end of 
1990, Bulgaria had a budget deficit of 12.7% of Gross Domestic Product (GDP), a balance of 
trade deficit of $750 million, a balance of payments deficit of $1.15 billion, and gross fixed 
investment had declined 18.5%.” In addition, Bulgaria’s foreign debt crisis ($10 billion foreign 
debt with only $125 million in foreign exchange reserves) had only deepened throughout 1990 
as Lukanov suspended debt servicing. Despite increasing prices and declining exports, food in 
the country was so lacking that rationing went into effect in the fall of 1990, but to virtually no 
end as goods continued to be in short supply. By the end of 1990, Bulgaria was in political 
upheaval largely for economic reasons. A general strike was announced in the country which, 
in conjunction with waves of demonstrations and protests, toppled the government of Andrei 
Lukanov. 


By early 1991, the political climate had changed dramatically in Bulgaria: A new 
"independent" prime minister, Dimiter Popov, had formed a new coalition government between 
the Union of Democratic Forces (UDF) and the socialists (The Bulgarian Socialist Party, BSP). 
Many now believed that economic reforms could take root and substantial changes could be 
effected. Indeed, 1991 brought even more dramatic economic change to Bulgaria when in 
February the lev was made internally convertible and retail prices were increased 123% in that 


On these economic reforms, see Marvin Jackson, "The Dangers of Procrastination in the 
Transition from Socialism to Capitalism," Report on Eastern Europe, April 12, 1991, pp. 1-7. 


"Ibid. 


bid., p. 5. 


Michael Wyzan, "Bulgaria: Shock Therapy Followed by a Steep Recession," RFE/RL 
Research Report, November 13, 1992, p. 47. 
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month.”* In March, an economic reform program was passed which was to begin privatization, 
but which would result in a real wage cut by 35 percent.” Nonetheless, the year 1991 also saw 
hopeful signs for Bulgarian economic recovery. In March, 1991, the IMF announced that it 
would disburse over $500 million in loans ($109 million of which were to offset the oil crisis).” 
Following that, the Paris Club agreed to reschedule its $2 billion of Bulgaria’s foreign debt over 
the next ten years and to provide a 6 year grace period.” Finally, the summer of 1991 brought 
more good news. Anup Singh, the IMF’s representative monitoring Bulgaria, pronounced the 
Bulgarian reforms "sound,"~ Bulgaria’s first commodity exchange opened,” and the World 
Bank came through with a $250 billion structural adjustment loan. 


Still, by the end of the year, Bulgaria did not seem to be well on track. Although many 
efforts had been undertaken by the new government to transform the economy and to open up 
opportunities for greater prosperity for the most entrepreneurial citizens, the economy was still 
collapsing. Output had fallen by 27.8% compared to the previous year,” exports decreased by 
48%, while imports decreased by 62%,” real gross domestic product declined 23%,” 
unemployment increased to 10%, and inflation exceeded 330%.” Despite new elections in the 
fall of 1991, which the UDF managed to win outright, the euphoria of the "revolution" was 
missing. The economic crisis weighed heavily upon most Bulgarians and as far as they could 
see, there was no end in sight. 


Of course, from an economic point of view, what was going on in Bulgaria was not all 
discouraging. Bulgaria managed to avoid hyper-inflation and, if unemployment increased, that 
could simply be a sign that non-competitive firms were failing. Likewise, the decline in 


*Ibid., p. 49 and Borensztein, et. al., op. cit., p. 6. 


*For details on the reform program, see Michael Bruno, "Stabilization and Reform in Eastern 
Europe: A Preliminary Evaluation," IMF Staff Papers, vol. 39, no. 4, December 1992, p. 749. 


“Duncan Perry, "Bulgaria: A New Constitution,” RFE/RL Research Report, January 3, 1990, 
pp. 79-80. 


“RFE/RL Weekly Record of Events, April 19-25, 1991, p. 38. 


*Perry, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 


**RFE/RL Weekly Record, July 5, 1991, p. 49. 
7Financial Times, April 9, 1992, p. 3. 


*PlanEcon in Wyzan, op. cit., p. 50. 
*Borensztein, et. al., op. cit., p. 6. 


*Tbid. 


production in the short-run can be seen as a very natural outcome of structural change: 
"Enterprises that become uncompetitive may be forced to curtail production because of financial 
constraints or because demand is simply absent, while enterprises that find profitable 
opportunities to expand production may be slow to respond because, in addition to normal lags, 
they may be reluctant to undertake large investments just before privatization.”*! 


Nonetheless, from the point of view of average Bulgarians who had become accustomed 
to the state providing for their primary needs, the process of structural change did not appear at 
all natural. Unfortunately for those Bulgarians, once again, the situation did not improve in 1992 
either. In that year, there was another 20% decline in overall production (a process that 
continued in 1993) and unemployment increased to 15%.” And, in the spring, the World 
Bank wamed that if privatization was not finally forthcoming, its second disbursement of the 
previously granted $250 million would not be forthcoming. The National Assembly (Bulgaria’s 
parliament) responded with a general law on privatization in April, 1992.% Nonetheless, little 
action was taken on large-scale privatization after the legislation was passed. Indeed, by mid- 
1993, only one large firm had been sold, and although by 1992 about 180,000 private firms had 
been registered in Bulgaria, half of them consisted of a single individual running them.* 


IMF officials continued to be supportive of Bulgaria’s reform attempts. Singh once again 
praised Bulgaria in September, 1992 for meeting IMF standards and performance, particularly 
for avoiding high inflation, keeping the lev fairly stable, and mainting exports at a higher than 
expected level.* Indeed, Bulgaria’s economic situation had apparently improved as Bulgaria 
began repaying 25% of the overdue interest payments on its foreign debt. In addition, Bulgaria 
ended the year with a $451.6 million balance of payments surplus.” 


The masses were still not satisfied with the work of the government or the parliament, 
however, as opinion polls showed a lack of faith in the government’s determination to work 
through the crisis. In September 1992, opinion polls showed that 69% were not satisfied with 
their present "economic situation," and 65% were dissatisfied with their standard of living. 


"Tbid., p. 16. 

RFE/RL News Briefs, January 25-29, 1993, p. 19 and Standart, June, 1993. 
Duma, July 19, 1993, p. 12. 

*“Durzhaven vestnik, May 8, 1992. 


*SK jell Engelbrekt, "New Bulgarian Government Hopes to End Delays," RFE/RL, April 24, 
1992, p. 80. 


**RFE/RL Economics and Business Notes, Ocotber 9, 1992, p. 39. 


"Duma, June 30, 1993, p. 1. 
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Moreover, 26% expected their standard of living to decline further in the following twelve 
months.* Not surprisingly, then, many Bulgarians continued to support certain aspects of state 
welfarism which were antithetical to UDF prime minister Dimitrov’s attempts at privatization: 
87% agreed that it was important to maintain a state welfare system while Bulgaria moves toward 
a market economy; 83% supported full employment; and, 76% wanted the government to 
maintain cheap or subsidized food.” The primary outcome of the lack of public sympathy for 
the government was the fall of Filip Dimitrov’s government in the autumn of 1992. 


When the new government of Lyuben Berov took power in early 1993, a new phase of 
Bulgaria’s relations with the IMF began. This new phase appeared to be more marked by 
hostility than cooperation, as demonstrated by the finance minister’s threat to suspend cooperation 
with the IMF if not allowed to maintain a budget deficit equal to 5% of GNP and, ultimately, 
by the lack of an agreement with the IMF. Such a threat and action seemed irrational given the 
need for IMF support should Bulgaria want further international credits or debt rescheduling. 
But, moreover, it seemed out of place given that the IMF, until that time, had consistently given 
positive reports on Bulgaria’s progress. Indeed, the IMF, the World Bank, and the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development had all disbursed funds to Bulgaria on a regular basis. 
What more could a small, poor, trade-dependent, transforming country want? 


In fact, what Bulgarian politicians wanted -- and apparently what average Bulgarians 
wanted -- was positive economic results. Even though political leaders understood that those 
results would probably be forthcoming in the longer-run, they needed results in the short-run in 
order to maintain political power. In other words, in order to understand the breakdown of 
relations between Bulgaria and the IMF, we have to understand the political manuevering 
Bulgarian politicians have engaged in since the first free elections in 1990. 


Il. POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


It is not enough to simply know that an IMF sponsored program has failed or succeeded 
in a given country. Rather, it is far more important to know why it has failed or succeeded. In 
looking at the factors which influence success and failure, we will begin to see that Bulgaria is 
not a special case, at all, but rather shows similar problems that have faced other states which 
failed (at least in the short-run) to maintain adjustment programs. 


Joan Nelson points out that the standard prescriptions from world financial institutions for 
an economic crisis are stabilization and adjustment programs. The problem, however, is that 
measures connected with such programs are politically difficult for leaders to adopt and 


*Michael Deis, "Bulgarians Dissatisfied with Economic Situation," RFE/RL, vol. 2, no. 16, 
April 16, 1993. 


*Tbid. 


implement.“ For instance, sticking to an IMF program ultimately depends on the results that 
a program evokes. How good the results are, though, is not objective, but is largely determined 
by intemal, subjective, political factors. So, regardless of whether or not IMF economists 
conclude that a program is yielding positive results, political leaders might choose to break from 
the program for internal, non-economic reasons. If the leaders decide not to uphold IMF 
conditions, the IMF is likely to delay the disbursal of funds or the signing of a new pact. The 
program would, therefore, be considered a failure, even when in purely economic terms it 
appeared to be succeeding. 


Although it is not immediately clear why political leaders might choose to break with the 
IMF when the IMF is applauding its program, Nelson gives us several standards of judging when 
such a danger might be imminent.*’ She points out that leaders who implement austerity 
measures may be associated with increased unemployment, declines in production, and overall 
declines in living standards. While IMF economists would argue that such results are short-term 
and that the pay-off will come in the long-term, this is little consolation for political leaders 
whose desire for re-election is likely to come before their constituents have reaped the expected 
long-term benefits. 


Nelson points out that although it is commonly assumed that the main reason for failure 
of stabilization programs is a lack of political will, the actual most common cause for failure is 
internal political pressure and politicians’ fears of such pressure. Whether or not a program is 
likely to succeed, therefore, is dependent upon the commitment of political leaders and their 
governmental capabilities. Both of these are determined largely by the political response of the 
population rather than directly by the economic outcome of the program itself. 


Looking at the Bulgarian case, it is easy to see that each of these factors has had serious 
limitations in the political context between the toppling of Todor Zhivkov in November 1989 and 
the failure to reach a new agreement in 1993. Commitment was hindered early on by a 
somewhat less than full-fledged ideological predilection for marketization of the economy. Such 
full-fleged commitment simply was not ideologically compatible with the program of the BSP. 
In addition, commitment was difficult to garner, at times, from the UDF since it was a large 
umbrella organization of 16 parties, organizations, and movements, all with radically differing 
ideologies and views of the future post-communist Bulgaria. Further, it was not especially 
appealing to an aging, “socially weak," and rather socialistically inclined populace. Likewise, 
the govemment’s capabilities were limited by narrow mandates and elite disunity. And, finally, 
the political response that the IMF’s program in Bulgaria evoked from influential groups (which 
in a system so sensitive to popular upheaval quite practically means the masses) was often 
negative. 


“Joan Nelson, "Poverty, Equity, and the Politics of Adjustment,” in Stephan Haggard and 
Robert Kaugman, The Politics of Economic Adjustment, pp. 221-269, 1992. 
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In discussing the political manuevering in post-Zhivkov Bulgaria, I will consider both 
commitment and capability. I will not consider the political reaction separately since it clearly 
has a bearing on both commitment and capabilities of current political leaders. 


COMMITMENT 


In most of Eastern Europe, the political changes the masses demanded in the fall of 1989 
and the winter of 1990 seemed to go hand in hand with radical marketization of the economy. 
This is logical considering the communist parties of Eastern Europe were ideologically tied to 
the command economy. Since citizens throughout Eastem Europe were intent on throwing out 
their communist parties and communist systems, clearly the "communist" economy would go with 
them. 


In Bulgaria, though, the situation was rather different. When Bulgarians first protested 
in 1989, it was not against the Party, per se, but against an ecologically unsound water works 
project that was expected to upset the ecosystem of the Rila Mountains. When the Bulgarians 
first established an opposition to the BCP, it was not a solid, anti-communist opposition as was 
Solidarity, for instance, in Poland. Rather, it was an ideologically and organizationally divided 
group. Hence, there was not such a broad united front against the communist party nor against 
the communist system in Bulgaria. In other words, while most people relished the idea of greater 
political freedom, many were outright afraid of radical economic reform at the outset. This was 
demonstrated in Bulgaria’s first free election. 


The main contenders in Bulgaria’s first free election of the postwar period were the UDF 
and the BSP. In essence, by the time of the election in the summer of 1990, both the UDF and 
the BSP were in favor of transformation of the economy. However, there were differences in 
strategy. While the UDF talked of shock therapy, the BSP campaigned for a gradual 
transformation which would protect the populace from the miseries of unemployment and 
inflation. By focusing on the problems that would arise from a rapid transformation of the 
economy, the BSP succeeded in painting the UDF as a group that would strip the elderly of their 
pensions, wipe out free medical care, education, and so on. 


The BSP managed to win a majority of the seats in the newly-formed parliament precisely 
because of the populace’s fear of radical economic change. One study from the spring of 
1990 showed that one in every five voters in Bulgaria was afraid of change.“* That those who 


“On the election results, see Luan Troxel, "Socialist Persistence in the Bulgarian Elections 
of 1990 & 1991,” East European Quarterly, XXVI, no. 4, January, 1993. 


“Dimiter Dimitrov, Elena Dyulgerova, Rumyana Kolarova, and Tsvetan Markov, "Izborite 
v Bulgaria - vazhna krachka po puya kum demokratsiata," p. 4; published as "La victoire 
conservatrice des communistes," in Journal des Elections, no. 14, September/October, 1990, pp. 
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were afraid of economic change catapulted the BSP into power is clear from another study which 
showed that 60% of the supporters of the UDF agreed that Bulgaria would not get through the 
economic crisis without unemployment, while more than 60% of the supporters of the BSP found 
this condition intolerable. Likewise, approximately 66% of the UDF supporters agreed that for 
Bulgaria to get through the economic crisis, factories would have to become private, while more 
than 80% of the supporters of the BSP found that condition intolerable.“ 


Clearly, this election demonstrated a lack of commitment to reforming the economy both 
on the part of the populace, which voted for the party which campaigned against radical 
economic reform, and on the part of the newly elected political leadership. Nonetheless, the 
newly-chosen Prime Minister, Andrei Lukanov, found himself forced to consider ever more 
radical change. Hence, the earlier-mentioned Lukanov program which was formulated in 
consultation with the IMF. 


The masses in Bulgaria, however, made themselves influential in the face of economic 
change for which they had not voted: they demonstrated, carried out a general strike, and 
ultimately toppled the government of Andrei Lukanov. That action was to be an example for 
incoming politicians who desired the competing goals of political longevity and a more lasting 
commitment to radical economic transformation. As a result, the coalition government of Dimiter 
Popov, which replaced the Lukanov government was constrained in its ability to move full-speed 
ahead with economic reforms. Although it gained power at the expense of the all-BSP 
government, in a sense, its hands were tied since that government had fallen largely because of 
its new-found commitment to economic change. This was particularly true since all 
parliamentarians knew that the life of the Grand National Assembly (the first National Assembly 
was a constituent assembly) was charged with the task of writing a constitution and dissolving 
itself and calling new elections within 18 months. In other words, all parliamentarians, especially 
those participating in the government, had to keep in mind that new elections were looming. 
Commitment to the type of economic change necessary for Bulgaria, therefore, was weaker than 
it might otherwise have been because it was simply a politically unwise choice. 


Another factor came into play at about this time which also constrained commitment for 
reform: the UN sanctions against Iraq. As previously mentioned, at the time when Bulgaria 
agreed to uphold UN sanctions, it was owed over one billion dollars by Iraq. Iraq had agreed 
to repay its debt in the form of oil over the course of 1990 and 1991.“ This oil could have 
significantly alleviated Bulgaria’s energy crunch in the fall of 1990 and would, consequently, 
have alleviated the economic misery that Bulgarians were suffering at that time. The lack of 
international support for Bulgaria in the face of this deprivation was particularly disheartening, 
as one letter to the editor of a major periodical indicates: 


58-60. 


“"Nakude sled tumnata staichka?" Kultura, August 17, 1990, pp. 4-5. 


“On Bulgaria as a lender to Iraq, see Duma, July 23, 24, 1990. 
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The Persian Gulf Conflict has affected many states--some to a lesser degree, others 
to a greater extent, while some states have found themselves in real trougle, because 
they were facing difficulties even before this began. 


The amir of Kuwait will give Turkey $3 billion to compensate for the losses arising 
from Turkey joining the economic embargo against Iraq. 


By decision of the UN Security Council, Jordan will receive economic aid in order 
to alleviate its economic situaiton in connection with the embargo. 


The Americans will probably cnacel part of Poland’s debts as a mark of gratitude 
for Poland joining in applying the sanctions. 


During the consultations at the UN Security Council, one of the participants stated 
quite officially that he has excellent impressions of the firm position adopted by 
Bulgaria in connection with the Persian Gulf conflict. 


"Bravo!" the others said in support of this statement. "Fine fellows! Keep it up!” 


I will be very proud of this assessment during the winter, when I make my way 
home, hungry, on foot, to our dark neighborhood.” 


This cynicism demonstrated that Bulgarians no longer felt that their economic situation 
was really under their own control. And, as Nelson points out, "Where politicians and publics 
are convinced that the main causes of their difficulties lie beyond their control, it seems fruitless 
to adopt painful policies to try to correct the situation."”” 


CAPABILITIES 


Bulgaria’s second free election of the postwar period came in the fall of 1991. The UDF 
managed to squeak by the BSP to win that election with around 34% of the vote (the BSP won 
about 33%). Although the UDF’s win was not particularly decisive, it still took a plurality 
of the seats in the National Assembly and managed to gain the support it needed to form an all- 
UDF govemment. With all of the governmental portfolios in the hands of the UDF--the party 
of “shock therapy"--presumably there could no longer be a problem with commitment to 
economic transformation. However, Filip Dimitrov’s short tenure as Prime Minister at least 
partly attests to the government’s limited capabilities in maintaining support for its program. 


Two factors which Nelson cite as important in terms of maintaining govemmental 
capabilities are elite unity and strong bases of political support. Unfortunately for the UDF, 


“Evgeni Stanchev, "I am Terribly Proud," Pogled, August 27, 1990, quoted in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, August 30, 1990, p. 7. 


“Nelson, op. cit., p. 95. 


“See Troxel, op. cit. 
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neither was particularly strong after the October, 1991 election. First, elite unity had been wom 
away by the power struggle preceding the election wherein the UDF was tom into three parts. 
Second, that faction of the UDF which won the election did not have an especially strong base 
of support as demonstrated by its slight electoral victory and by the fact that the UDF was still 
an umbrella organization which, therefore, had many centers of support rather than one solid base 
of support. But, moreover, with regard to elite unity on the issue of upholding IMF conditions, 
then-finance minister, Ivan Kostov, had difficulty balancing the budget because he was unable 
to persuade his fellow ministers of the need for deep cuts in governmental subsidies.” 


Finally, the UDF’s unity and base of support were worn even more thin as it was forced 
into an informal coalition with the third party that gained representation in the parliament, the 
primarily Turkish Movement For Rights and Freedoms (MRF). Since the UDF managed to gain 
only a plurality of the parliamentary seats, it was forced to work out an informal alliance with 
the MRF in order to be sure that the government would gain sufficient votes on key pieces of 
legislation. This had a negative impact on party unity as attention needed to be given to MRF 
interests. It also had a negative impact on popular support for the UDF. After the election 
results were announced, one journalist pointed out that Bulgarians had not voted for the UDF in 
order for it to form an alliance with the MRF. Indeed, he contended that had the electorate 
known that such an outcome might be possible, the electoral outcome might have been different. 
His argument was based on the fact that pre-election polls showed several other parties breaking 
the 4 percent barrier for representation in the parliament. Most voters, therefore, expected that 
the UDF might form a coalition with an agrarian party.” 


Given the thin base of support at the time of the election (which wore even thinner in the 
following year), and a lack of unity among the leadership, it is not surprising that the Dimitrov 
government was seen as ineffectual in fighting the crisis. Confidence was so low that the MRF 
and the BSP managed to defeat the government in a vote of confidence just a year after it had 
been formed. Disunity in the party became even more apparent when 23 UDF parliamentarians 
broke with party discipline and supported, along with the MRF and BSP, the proposed 
"technocratic" government of Lyuben Berov. 


From this discussion, it becomes clear that it is precisely politics, political pressure, and 
fear of political pressure and electoral failure which has most hindered Bulgaria’s attempt at 
radical economic reform. The Bulgarian political situation from late 1989 onward has been 
exceedingly unstable. Since the toppling of Todor Zhivkov, Bulgaria has had 5 different prime 
ministers and two sets of elections. Clearly, Bulgarian leaders interested in political longevity 
would have to take into account intemal political pressures from their constituents. 


“Kjell Engelbrekt, "The Weakening of Post-Communist Illusions," RFE/RL Research Report, 
vol. 2, no. 1, January 1, 1993, p. 80. 


Viadimir Kostov, "Novi izbori sa izkhod ot opasnata situatsia,” 24 Chasa, October 18, 1991, 
p. 6. 
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This is the reality that Berov’s government faced when it took power in early 1993. In 
economic terms, it was charged with effecting radical economic reform under stable conditions. 
But, its political need was much broader than that. It had to both reform and succeed—enough 
so that its constituents could feel it. While the political will for economic change is certainly 
there, as demonstrated by the fact that a law on large-scale privatization was finally passed, it 
is balanced by a desire to appease the masses--to show a strong front to those who are imposing 
the harsh austerity measures. That is what can explain Aleksandrov’s threat to the IMF and his 
later threat to suspend credit payments which Bulgaria had finally restarted in the fall of 1992. 


Given Aleksandrov’s belligerant attitude and the negative reaction from the IMF in July, 
1993, the question that remains, then, is: What is the likelihood of success of Bulgaria’s reform 
efforts in the near future? 


IV. TOWARD THE FUTURE 


Although the Berov government is technically able to solve Bulgaria’s economic problems 
-- privatization legislation is now in place and there are means of overcoming the budget deficit 
(such as taxes) -- there are still many reasons that it may be unable to overcome the crisis. First, 
there are many divisions among this elite. The government is not united by a single party 
apparatus or ideology. Rather, the "experts" are gathered from the BSP, MRF, UDF and "non- 
partisan” experts. It is not less divided, then, on the basis of interest than was the previous 
government. 


Second, it has no solid base of support within the parliament or among the population 
more broadly. The govemment has garnered low ratings in public opinion polls and, indeed, 
many Bulgarians are hoping for and expecting new elections soon.’ In a poll taken in 
February, 1993, nearly 50% of the respondents said that, in their view, the goverment was not 
successfully managing the problems of the country.” In April, those polled indicated that if 
elections were to take place "next week," the most important pre-electoral promise a party could 
make would be "society’s economic stability" (37%). In second place was "social safety" 
(17.6%).° Clearly, for the population to broadly support the government, the govemment 
would have to offer something more than austerity measures and painful reform. 


In addition, although the current government exists thanks to its support from the BSP, 
MRF, and 23 renegade UDF deputies, its base of support, while broad, remains thin. First, the 
renegade deputies are divided among themselves. Second, the BSP is not wholly in favor of such 


*'Financial Times, June 29, 1993, p. 2 and, New York Times, July 21, 1993. 


*Noema Monitor of Public Opinion, February, 1993, p. 28. 
SThid., April 1993, p. 22 
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an unholy alliance with the Turks. And, a significant faction recently split from the BSP.“ 
Further splits are likely in the UDF as well. The one solidly unified party in the parliament is 
the MRF. Although no splits are apparent in the MRF which could siphon support from the 
government, the MRF could withdraw its support for the government in order to exploit the 
divisions in the other two parties, thereby gaining more power for itself. 


Third, there is some lack of commitment as Aleksandrov’s threats and actions 
demonstrate. One of the main reasons for the failure of Bulgaria to reach a new agreement with 
the IMF is its lack of appropriate legislation on bankruptcy. Quite in contrast to what one might 
expect from a transforming state-run economy, large scale privatization has still not been carried 
out -- even though a privatization law is on the books -- and unprofitable state-owned companies 
have been supported by the Berov government through substantial financial subsidies. Both 
the finance minister’s belligerant attitude and the act of supporting bankrupt state-owned 
companies show some lack of commitment on the part of the Berov government to move toward 
full-scale privatization. 


Fourth, the economic crisis will be insurmountable without a huge influx of money (which 
does not appear to be forthcoming). Not only is Bulgaria in need of IMF support, it also needs 
debt reduction and foreign investment. Although Bulgaria’s privatization law allows for full 
repatriation of profits and foreign ownership (except for farmland), investment in Bulgaria lags 
behind the other East European states. But, even if investment were to increase, it would likely 
be too little. IMF economist, Anthony Boote, estimates that if Bulgaria were to try to reach EC 
living standards within a decade, it would require a 13.8% annual growth in GDP per capita. 
And, even making the bold assumption that Bulgaria could reach EC efficiency levels by 2002, 
its cumulative investment needs would be around $212 billion, whereas at current efficiency 
levels, it would need $30 billion in 1993 alone.* 


Given that such investment does not appear to be forthcoming (the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe recorded only $12.4 billion in foreign investment in Eastern 
Europe by October, 1992),°’ under current conditions the first pathway that Bulgaria ought to 
pursue is debt reduction. The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development suggests 
that Bulgaria be offered a substantial cut in both its principal debt and interest burden. 
Moreover, without such a cut, the organization argues that Bulgaria will not be able to get 


“See interview with Aleksander Tomov, Standart, June 3, 1993, p. 9. 


Financial Times, op. cit., June 29, 1993, p. 2 and Kjell Engelbrekt, “Bulgaria’s Communists: 
Coming or Going?" RFE/RL, vol. 2, no. 2, May 1993, p. 39. 


*Anthony Boote, "East Europe’s Investment Needs," IMF Staff Papers 


57 


Financial Times, January 14, 1993, p. 3. 
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» Maybe it should not 


July 15, 1993p. 5. on 


Significant inve ” Aaa Thus, we Teach a vicious Circle: Bulgaria has debt 
and in order to eo, Privatization, however, Cannot happen Without 
foreign investment, but foreign investment will not come without debt reduction. Unfortunately, 
Neither is likely to come Without an IMF agreement either. 
A fifth major obstacle to Teform is now the effect of the Yugoslav crisig on Bulgaria’s 
€conomic situation. Bulgaria is now in a very precarious Position. As already mentioned, 
Bulgaria loses a lot of money by upholding UN sanctions against Yugoslavia and by the trade 
disruption that the war Causes. But, it must uphold UN Sanctions (and endure the ensuing 
hardship) in order to maintain the Tespect of the international community. At the same time, it 
must play a carefy] diplomatic game with neighboring States in order to avoid their €conomic or 
Political wrath. Bulgaria already got into trouble with Greece for its quick Tecognition of 
Macedonia and it fears Setting into later military or (at the War’s end) €conomic trouble With the 
Tump Yugoslavia. For a Country that is now expecting unemployment to Teach 17%, in which 
61% of the Population is below the official "social minimum" for living, and Which is faced With 
a hostile Serbian Press and a bomb at its embassy in Belgrade, walking the tightrope that ensures 
westem international re With the neighbors, and continuing economic 
difficulties ig 
Despite the obstacles to teform, Bulgaria’s downward €Conomic trend Could be arrested. 
But, just as Successful reform depends upon the Commitment of Bulgarian Politica] leaders, it is 
dependent upon the Commitment of the international community, First, Bulgaria needs 
Compensation for the externa] Shocks of UN Sanctions against Iraq and Yugoslavia. Second, 
foreign investment must Come —~ and a lot of it. 
The main question for the intemational Community is: Js nn 
fairly Marginal in most Political and €conomic, Strategic calculations, B 
be. Bulgaria ig in the position to become an island of Stability in the B --@ potential ally 
in the Powderkeg, J}; has demonstrated its Commitment to democracy (unlike Romania and 
Yugoslavia), It has demonstrated its Commitment to Stay out of war (unlike Yugoslavia), It has 
demonstrated a Commitment to making a peace With its minorities (unlike Romania and 
Yugoslavia), And, despite its Political instability, it has not been on the edge of military takeover 
or a breakdown of civi] Order. With outside Support, then, Bulgaria Could become an important 
Political ally in an unstable region, Recognition by the IMF of intemal Politica] Problems, 
extemal shocks imposed by the actions of the intemational community, and a consequent 
Telaxation of Conditions could be 4 step that would set Bulgaria back on the reform track. 
“RFERL, Economics and Business Notes, vol. 1, no. 41, October 16, 1992, p. 50, 
”On une see 24 Chasa, May 18, 1993, P. 4. On the social minimum, see Duma, 
Fa Problems with Serbia, se Duma, June 12, 1993, p. 1. 
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THE CORE, THE UNCOVERED SET, AND CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
IN BICAMERAL LEGISLATURES 


The paper addresses the question of stability of outcomes of bicameral legislatures. Two 
indicators of stability are the core (set of outcomes that cannot be beaten by a majority) and the 
uncovered set (set of outcomes that beat all other alternatives either directly or indirectly). 
Unicameral legislatures in general have no core but have a centrally located uncovered set. I 
demonstrate that the same statement holds for bicameral legislatures. 

If a bicameral legislature has a core it will be a straight line or a point centrally located. However, 
the necessary conditions for the existence of a core in more than two dimensions are very 
restrictive. The bicameral uncovered set always exists (regardless of the number of dimensions) 
and includes the uncovered set of each chamber. However, bicameral legislatures frequently 
resolve their differences by reverting to unicameral (joint session or decision by one chamber), or 
by delegating authority to forge a compromise to a Conference Committee. I calculate the 
outcome of each one of these processes with multiple sophisticated actors in an n-dimensional 
Euclidean space. 
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THE CORE, THE UNCOVERED SET, AND CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
IN BICAMERAL LEGISLATURES 


ITPOx TAP TO TEAEYTAION EKBAN 
EKAZTON TON ITPIN YIIAPEANTOQN 
KPINETAI 


Demosthenes, First Olynthiac2 


One third of the legislatures of the world are bicameral, and in most bicameral legislatures 
decisions require agreement of both chambers (Money and Tsebelis (1992)). From a strategic 
point of view this requirement of unanimity between chambers for legislation has to be the starting 
point for the study of bicameral legislatures. Because if legislators are strategic, they will try to 
anticipate what will happen in this last step of the legislative process, and chose their actions in 
every step of the way in order to promote the final outcome (or set of outcomes) that they prefer. 
This is the very definition of strategic behavior. 

The major implication of the previous paragraph is the same as in the quote by 
Demosthenes: behavior in stages before this bicameral agreement is not sincere behavior that can 
be studied on its own, but strategic behavior that has to be interpreted as positioning for this final 
step. Manley (1970: 264) quotes a committee chair this way: "Maybe we can live with 10 percent, 
but if we send it over there [to the Senate] they'll make it 15 and we'll have to live with 12. So, 
let's make it 8." Similarly Bach (1981) argues: "A Senate floor manager, for instance, may accept 
another Senator's floor amendment, whether germane or not, to avoid prolonged debate and to 
attract the latter's support for the bill, but without any intention of insisting on the amendment in 
conference. The floor manager also may accept one or more amendments for the purpose of 
increasing the Senate's bargaining opportunities and leverage in conference." In other words, the 
legislative game between committees and their corresponding floors is nested inside the game 


between the two legislatures, and one should expect behavior that seems suboptimal in the 


2 Every prior event is judged by the last result. 
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unicameral game, but can be understood as optimal only inside the wider bicameral game 
(Tsebelis (1990)). 

Despite its crucial strategic importance, the resolution of bicameral differences remains 
relatively unknown. Longley and Oleszek (1989: 2) remark that "the conference committee is still 
the most significant aspect of the congressional legislative process about which we know least" 
and produce a quote a quarter of a century old according to which the conference committee is 
"comparatively unknown" and "has received all too little attention." One quarter of a century 
later, Krehbiel (1991: 193) states that the resolution of bicameral differences "continues to be 
among the more cryptic facets of legislative behavior."3 

Social choice literature has made the point that while unicameral legislatures under 
majority rule lack a core (a set of undominated outcomes) bicameral institutions often present this 
feature of stability. Hammond and Miller (1987) provide a series of propositions concerning the 
core of two-dimensional bicameral legislatures. An n-dimensional generalization of the Hammond 
and Miller findings in the special case that the two chambers have "sufficiently different" 
preferences is offered by Brennan and Hamlin (1992). Finally, Hammond and Knott (forthcoming) 
have conjectured that in the case that a bicameral core does not exist, some bicameral equivalent 
of the uncovered set will provide the locus of stable bicameral outcomes. 

In this paper I show that the core of a bicameral legislature rarely exists in more than two 
dimensions, and find the locus of the core and the uncovered set of bicameral legislatures. I 
demonstrate that if a bicameral core in n dimensions exists, it will be a straight line or a point. The 
uncovered set always exists and is inside a truncated cone. Both sets can be defined from the 
"yolks" (Ferejohn et al (1984)) of the two chambers and are located centrally inside the bicameral 


legislature. 


3 Exceptions to the rule, besides Longley and Oleszek (1989), include Nagler (1989), Smith 
(1988), and Krehbiel (1991). See also Shepsle and Weingast (1987a) and (1987b), Ferejohn 
(1975), Strom and Rundquist (1977) and Vogler (1971). For a discussion of bicameral bargaining 
in the French legislature see Tsebelis and Money (1993) and for a comparative discussion of 
bicameral institutions see Money and Tsebelis (1992). 
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Other frequently used procedures for the resolution of bicameral differences include the 
sort to a unicameral legislature (either one of the two chambers, or a joint session) or the 
delegation of the authority to forge a compromise to a Conference Committee. From these two 
procedures, while the unicameral decision making process has been studied by the literature, the 
case of a committee composed of n sophisticated members proposing under closed rule to one or 
two parent body(ies) has not been examined. I find the locus of the outcome of bicameral decision 
making when a Conference Committee is used. 

The paper is organized in five sections. Section I discusses formal findings concerning 
unicameral and bicameral legislatures and expectations about the stability properties of 
bicameralism. Section II discusses existence and calculates the location of the bicameral core. 
Section III does the same for the bicameral uncovered set. Section IV relates the findings to 
existing bicameral legislatures. Section V places the findings in a broader context, compares 
bicameral with other institutions and discusses the way bicameral legislatures reduce uncertainty 


in the legislative process. 


I. IS BICAMERALISM MORE STABLE THAN UNICAMERALISM? 

There is an abundance of rational choice models of unicameral decision making in n 
dimensions. Initially it was discovered that the conditions for generalization of the median voter 
theorem (Downs (1957)) were very restrictive (Plott (1967)). Plott (1967:790) discovered that 


the condition for an n-dimensional legislature with an odd number of members to have a core (a 


point that cannot be majority defeated by any other point) is that the core is on the ideal point of 


one member and that the remaining even number of members "can be divided into pairs whose 
interests are diametrically opposed." In the absence of these restrictive conditions majority rule 
could cycle anywhere in an n-dimensional space (McKelvey (1976), Schofield (1978)). 

Three different streams of formal literature tried to reconcile the theoretically expected n- 
dimensional "chaos" with empirical results. The first stream attributed observed stability of 


outcomes to particular institutional constraints existing in real legislatures (Shepsle (1979), 


Shepsle and Weingast (1981)).4 The second stream discovered that if legislators were 


sophisticated, under certain agendas the outcome would be inside the "uncoverd set" (Miller 
(1980), Shepsle and Weingast (1984), Ordeshook and Schwartz (1987), Cox (1987)). More 
restrictive assumptions produced outcomes in some subset of the uncovered set (Banks (1985), 
Schwartz (1990)). McKelvey (1986) proved that in an n-dimensional space the uncoverd set is 
centrally located. A third stream combined institutions and strategy in order to calculate the 
outcomes of legislatures (Gilligan and Krehibiel (1990), Baron and Ferejohn (1989)). 

Bicameral legislatures have not been the object of such exhaustive formal studies. 
However, non-formal analyses indicate that American institutions were explicitly designed to 
avoid the problem of cyclical majorities. Hammond and Miller (1987) cite McGrath (1983: ch 3) 
who argues that Madison was acquainted with the Condorcet paradox and that the constitution 
(separation of powers and bicameralism) can be interpreted as an effort to avoid the instability of 
majority rule. With respect to bicameralism Madison argues that "the improbability of sinister 
combinations will be in proportion to the dissimilarity of the two bodies" (Federalist no. 62). 
Riker (1992a and b) has argued that bicameralism delays decisions, and in more than one 
dimensions gives the opportunity for further discussion until an equilibrium solution emerges. 
Finally, jurists like Levmore (1992) and Frickey (1992) think of bicameralism as "preserving the 
status quo or stalling hastily-fashioned legislation" and compare it with supermajoritarian decision 
rules. 

The most extensive formal analysis of the American constitution can be found in 
Hammond and Miller (1987) who find a series of necessary conditions for the existence of a core 
in a two-dimensional bicameral system. One of their results generalizes a finding by Cox and 
McKelvey (1984) that if the Pareto sets of the two chambers do not intersect there will always be 


a core in two dimensions.» Hammond and Miller claim that their proof is a confirmation of 


4 For a review of the literature, see Riker (1982). 

5 In two dimensions the hyperplanes become lines. Hammond and Miller (1987) generalize 
because they show that even when the two Pareto sets intersect provided the two legislatures are 
sufficiently "far apart" from each other, there may be a core. The interested reader should consult 
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Madison's intuition (from Federalist no. 62; see above). However, Hammond and Miller do not 
generalize their arguments to more than two dimensions. 

A proof of Madison's intuition in more than two dimensions was presented by Brennan 
and Hamlin (1992). They argue that the Hammond and Miller results are generalizable to n 
dimensions as long as the Pareto sets of the two chambers do not overlap. Through repeated 
application of the ham sandwich theorem (Cox and McKelvey (1984)), reduce the problem from n 
to two dimensions, and then claim that since the core in two dimensions exists (when the Pareto 
sets of the two chambers do not overlap), the segment of the straight line which represents the 
core in two dimensions is also the core in n dimensions. The claim is incorrect. I first provide an 
example, and then point out the fallacy in their argument. 

INSERT FIGURE 1 

Figure 1 provides an example of a bicameral legislature that fulfills Brennan and Hamlin's 
assumptions (no overlap of the Pareto sets) and that lacks a core. In this Figure, I consider two 
equal triangles with parallel sides U} U2U3 and L}L2L3 (consequently on parallel planes). The 
upper triangle represents the upper house, and the lower triangle represents the lower house. The 
Pareto sets of the two houses do not overlap. Consider now a bicameral median plane, that is, a 
plane leaving half of the ideal points of the legislators of each chamber on one side or on it, and 
half on the other side or on it. Such a plane is U} U2L1L2. Project points U3 and L3 on this plane, 
and find a candidate for the bicameral core of the two-dimensional legislature: this is segment 


U3'L3'. However, U3'L3! is not the core in three dimensions. The reason is that any point on 


U3'L3 can be defeated by its projection on the median planes Uj} U3L1L3 or U2U3L9L3. 


The problem with Brennan and Hamlin's argument is uniqueness. There are a number of 
bicameral median hyperplanes, and each one of them is an attractor. Therefore, application of the 
argument with different initial hyperplanes will lead (in general) to different straight line segments. 


Each one of them is an attractor, so any point outside each one of them can be defeated by the 


the article. 
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projection on any one of the others. So if the segments do not coincide, the core is empty 


II. EXISTENCE AND LOCATION OF THE BICAMERAL CORE 

In this section I demonstrate three points: 1. That the core of a bicameral legislature (if it 
exists) is a straight line or a point. 2. That bicameral legislatures have a core in more than two 
dimensions only under extremely restrictive conditions (similar to Plott's conditions for unicameral 
legislatures). 3. If the core exists it will be located centrally inside the bicameral legislature. 

LEMMA 1: For any bicameral legislature with 2n+i and 2m+1 members in each chamber 
in k dimensions a bicameral median hyperplane in k-1 dimensions exists. 

Proof: Follows from Theorem 2 in Cox and McKelevey (1984). The lemma is trivially true 
if the number of dimensions is greater than the number of members. For (k<= 2n+1, 2m+1) 
consider a bicameral legislature in a three-dimensional space (k=3). Project the ideal points of the 
legislators on a two-dimensional plane, Hz. Call Dj the direction of the projection. Find the 
bicameral median line of the projection. Hammond and Miller have proven that there is at least 
one such line. Call this line M, and call D2 the line perpendicular to it on Hz. Since M is median 
on the H> plane, it means that at least half the legislators of each chamber have non-positive and 
half non-negative ordinates on Dz. Consequently, the plane D} D2 is a median (two-dimensional) 
plane. The proof for higher values of k is similar. Consider the projection along the direction Dy_2 
on a plane, find D2 and construct the hyperplane generated by Dy.2 and D2, which is a bicameral 
median hyperplane in k-1 dimensions. 

Consider now any point X in k dimensions and its projection X' to a (k-1)-dimensional 
hyperplane Hy_;. Consider the preference relation Py (read APxB as A is preferred by X to B). 

LEMMA 2: For any two points A and B € Hx. AP XB iff APx'B. 

Proof: Follows from the Pythagorean Theorem applied on triangles XX'A and XX'B. 

Successive applications of lemma 2 can help us reduce the dimensionality of the core. 


Consider a bicameral legislature in k dimensions and a bicameral hyperplane Hy_1. Consider now 


the projections of all legislators Uj and Lj on Hk-1; call them U' and L}. 
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LEMMA 3 (reduction of dimensions): The core of the bicameral legislature U; and Lj ink 


dimensions coincides with the core of its projection U'; and L jona bicameral median hyperplane 


((k-1) dimensions). 

Proof: Since Hy. is an attractor, the bicameral core of Uj and L; has to be on it. Now, 
consider the bicameral legislature U'; and Lj in (k-1) dimensions. For any two points A and B 
Hx.] repeated application of lemma 2 indicates that A is majority preferred to B among Uj and Lj 
iff A is majority preferred to B among U} and L}. 

LEMMA 4: The core of an n-dimensional bicameral legislature is a subset of the 
intersection of all bicameral median hyperplanes. 

Proof: By contradiction. Suppose that there is one bicameral median hyperplane that does 
not include the core. Then, one of the points of the core could be defeated by its projection on 
that bicameral median hyperplane. This is impossible by the definition of the core. 

PROPOSITION 1: The core of an n-dimensional bicameral legislature is at the most in 
one dimension. 

Proof: Consider the intersection of all bicameral median hyperplanes. There are four 
possible cases: 

1. The intersection of all median hyperplanes is empty. In this case the core of the 
bicameral legislature is empty. 

2. All bicameral median hyperplanes pass through one point. In this case, this point is the 
core of the legislature. 

3. All bicameral median hyperplanes pass through the same line. In this case, the core will 
be a subset (possibly empty) of this straight line. 

4. All bicameral median hyperplanes pass through the same hyperplane (of two or more 
dimensions). 

I will show that case 4 is impossible. The core is a subset of the space (S) of the 
intersection of these bicameral median hyperplanes (lemma 4). By lemma 3, in order to locate the 


core, we find the induced ideal points of all legislators on S (projection of ideal points on S). We 


know from Hammond and Miller (1987) that if S is two-dimensional the core does not always 
exist, but if it does exist it is one dimensional. 

Suppose now that S has three dimensions. Consider the (two-dimensional) median 
hyperplanes and their intersection. The core will be on this intersection (which is in zero, one, or 
two dimensions). Again the problem has been reduced to two (at the most) dimensions; 
consequently the core is at the most one dimensional. A similar reduction can be made if S has 
more than three dimensions. QED 

COROLLARY 1: If both chambers have a core, the segment connecting the two 
unicameral cores is the bicameral core. 

Proof: For each chamber, any hyperplane through the core is a median hyperplane, and 
there is no median hyperplane that does not pass through the core. Consequently, all hyperplanes 
through both cores are bicameral median hyperplanes, and there is no other bicameral median 
hyperplane. 

INSERT FIGURE 2 

COROLLARY 2: If only one chamber has a core, the core point of this chamber is also 
the bicameral core. 

Proof: The winset of the core point of one chamber is empty; consequently nothing can 
defeat that point by concurrent majorities in both chambers. 

PROPOSITION 2: Every (n-1)-dimensional hyperplane that includes the bicameral core i 


a bicameral median hyperplane. 


Proof: Consider a bicameral legislature with a core. Call Hp_j an (n-1)-dimensional 


hyperplane perpendicular to the core. Project all the points U; of the upper chamber on Hp_} and 
call U'; the projections. Consider now a bicameral median hyperplane Mp_}. Mp-] is 
perpendicular to Hp-} (since the former inludes the core). Call My-2 the intersection of Mp-| 
and Hp.1. Mp-2 is a median hyperplane of the points U';. Indeed, a line X perpendicular on Mp-] 
intersecting the core would divide the points Uj in half (half of the points would be above or on 


the core, and half below or on the core); the same line would divide the points U’j in half. 
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Similarly, the intersection of any other bicameral median hyperplane with Hp.] is also a median 
hyperplane for the projections U';. Consequently, all median hyperplanes of U'j pass through the 
same point (the intersection of the bicameral core with Hp. 1). This point, call it U'", is the 
intersection of all median hyperplanes of the legislature of U'j in (n-1) dimensions, and therefore, 
its core. Consequently, any (n-2)-dimensional hyperplane through U' is a median hyperplane of 
U'j. Consider now one of these median hyperplanes, call it M',.2. From U' draw the perpendicular 
X' to M'p-2 in the Hp-1 space. X' divides the points U’; in half (half of the points would be above 
or on the core, and half below or on the core); the same line would divide the points U; in half. 
Consequently, the hyperplane M'p-] generated by M'p-2 and the bicameral core is a median 


hyperplane of Uj. 


Identical argumeents can be made about the lower house Lj. 


QED 

COROLLARY 3: If the core of a bicameral legislature exists, it is on a line itersecting the 
yolks of both chambers. 

Proof: Otherwise there would be hyperplanes through the core that are not median. 

COROLLARY 4: A bicameral core in n dimensions exists if the Pareto sets of the two 
chambers do not overlap and if there are two points U, and L¢ such that every two-dimensional 
plane through U, and L, that includes one ideal point of one chamber (other than L, or Ug) also 
includes another ideal point of the same chamber on the other side of UcL¢. 

Proof: By construction, every hyperplane passing through UL, is a bicameral median 
hyperplane. We need to show that there are no other bicameral median hyperplanes. The proof is 
made by contradiction: 

Consider a bicameral median hyperplane Hp_} not passing through U-L¢. This hyperplane 
is either parallel to U.Le, or it intersects with it at a point X. 

1. Assume it is parallel, and from a point of U.L, draw a line D which is perpendicular to 
Hp-1. Since Hp. is median, half of the points of the upper and half of the lower chamber have 


non-positive ordinates on the D axis, and half non-negative. But the only such axis on the plane 


(as we showed in the first part of the proof) originates on U.L¢. Contradiction. 

2. Assume that Hp-] intersects with U,L¢ at a point X. From X draw a line D which is 
perpendicular to Hp_1. Since Hp.] is a median hyperplane half of the points of the upper and half 
of the lower chamber have non-positive ordinates on the D axis, and half non-negative. D is not 
perpendicular U,L, because in this case U-L, would belong to Hp_1. Consider the (two- 
dimensional) plane Hz generated by U,L, and D. On this plane, draw the line through X that is 
perpendicular to D. By assumption, this is a median line, on Ho, and it is different from U,L¢. 
Contradiction. QED 

Since the core of a unicameral legislature is at the most in 0 dimensions, and the core of a 
bicameral legislature is in 1 dimension regardless of the dimensionality of the space, I conjecture 
that in general, the core of a k-cameral legislature is in k-1 dimensions. 

CONJECTURE 1: The core of a k-cameral legislature is at the most in k-1 dimensions. 

A consequence of my conjecture is that as long as the number of chambers of a legislature 
is the same with the dimensionality of the underlying space, the core is likely to exist (at least in 
the case where the Pareto sets of the chambers do not overlap) but the core has zero probability 
of existence if the dimensionality of the space is higher than the number of chambers.© 

CONJECTURE 2: The core of a k-cameral legislature in more than k dimensions exists if 
the Pareto sets of the k chambers do not overlap and if there are k points (one in each chamber) 
such that every k-dimensional plane through them that includes one ideal point of one chamber 
(other than one of the initial k points) also includes another ideal point of the same chamber on 
the other side of the hyperplane defined by the k initial points. 

CONJECTURE 3: If a k-cameral legislature has a core, in k-1 dimensions, it passes 
through the yolks of all chambers. 

From the work of Hammond and Miller it follows that in two dimensions if the two 


chambers of a legislature are sufficiently different there will be a core; but from Proposition 1 


6 Cox (1980) has also conjectured that the core is generically empty when the number of 
dimensions is greater than the number of chambers. 
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follows that in more than two dimensions the existence of a core requires extraordinary 


conditions. Consequently, Madison's intuition is not supported by the concept of the core in more 


than two dimensions, and bicameral stability has to be sought in other concepts (or in other 


mechanisms). Another candidate for bicameral stability is the uncovered set. 


III. EXISTENCE AND LOCATION OF THE BICAMERAL UNCOVERED SET 

In this section I demonstrate that the uncovered set of a bicameral legislature always exists 
and is located centrally between the two chambers. I also demonstrate that bicameralism is more 
stable than unicameralism since bounds of the bicameral uncovered set include the bounds of the 
two unicameral uncovered sets. 

The covering relationship is defined the following way: 

DEFINITION 1 (covering relation): For a pair of points x, y € R™ yCx ( read y covers x) 
iff 1. ye W(x) (y belongs to the winset of x) and 2. W(y)c W(x) (the winset of y is a subset of 
the winset of x). 

DEFINITION 2 (uncovered set): UC= {xe R"/ Vye R®, not yCx} (read the set of all 
points that are not covered by any point in space). 

From the definition of covering it follows that in a bicameral legislature a point is covered 
if it is covered in both chambers. Consequently, points that are uncovered in either chamber 
belong to the bicameral uncovered set. 

For a unicameral legislature McKelvey (1986) has calculated that the uncoverd set is 
located inside a sphere which is homocentric with the yolk, and with radius 4 times the yolk. Let 
us Call this sphere "uncovered bound sphere." In the Appendix I calculate the locus of the 
uncovered set for a bicameral legislature. 

PROPOSITION 3. The uncovered set of a bicameral legislature is located inside the 
convex hull of the uncovered bound spheres of the two chambers. 

Proof: See Appendix B. 

INSERT FIGURES 3 AND 4 
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The proof is based on Ferejohn's et al (1984) and McKelvey (1986). I calculate the 
intersection of the outer cardioids of a point X. The bicameral winset of X lies inside this 
intersection. Then, I calculate the locus of intersection of a second generation of outer cardioids, 
and find the area in space that contains the first and second generation cardioids. 

CONJECTURE 4: The uncovered set of a multicameral legislature is located inside the 
convex hull of the uncovered bound spheres of the chambers. 

The conclusions of sections II and III are the following: The core of bicameral institutions 
rarely exists in more than two dimensions. However, the bicameral uncovered set not only exists, 
but it includes the uncovered sets of each one of the chambers. McKelvey (1986) has shown that 
cooperative behavior, or sophisticated voting with endogenous agenda setting produces results 
inside the uncovered set in unicameral legislatures. The same behavioral assumptions produce 
outcomes inside the bounds specified by proposition 3 in bicameral legislatures. Bicameralism like 
unicameralism rarely comes to stable outcomes "naturally" through the balance of preferences of 
legislators. So bicameralism, like unicameralism, has to rely on the sophistication of decision 
makers or on institutional devices for stability of outcomes. 


In the next section, I examine such devices. 


IV. BICAMERAL DECISIONMAKING 
INSERT TABLE 1 


Table 1 presents the institutional framework for decision making in several countries with 


bicameral legislatures.” As the table indicates, the most frequent device for assuring agreement 


between chambers is the navette system. According to this system, bills shuttle from one chamber 


to the other, until agreement is achieved, or for a sufficient number of times until some other 


7 The selected countries have been democratic for extended periods of time (with the exception 
of Spain), so the rules of formal interaction are likely to be followed. However, in all cases, strong 
political parties may bypass the institutional framework by their decisions. For more institutional 
details, as well as for the description of other bicameral legislatures see Money and Tsebelis 
(1992). 


deliberation rule is applied. The final deliberation rules used by different legislatures in the world 
are either transformation of the bicameral legislature to unicameral (either by joint session, or by 
delegating authority for final decision to one of the two chambers), or the conference committee. 

All these institutional structures have been investigated. The rules of the navette system 
for different countries can be found in Money and Tsebelis (1992) and a study of the information 
revelation process in one dimension can be found in Tsebelis and Money (forthcoming). In a 
summary way, these models study bargaining in one dimension and find out that under complete 
information a series of rules affect the final outcome in predictable ways: 

-When the lower house has the final word, the power of the upper house increases with 
the number of the prescribed negotiating rounds. 

-If there is another stopping rule (conference committee, joint session etc) the most 
powerful house loses power as the number of negotiating rounds increases. 

-If there is an integer number of negotiating rounds, the house where the bill is initially 
introduced has an advantage. This advantage is independent of the stopping rule and increases 
with the number of rounds. 

Italy, Belgium and Switzerland have the purest form of the navette system. The first two 
have no stopping rule so theoretically a bill can shuttle forever between houses. However, the 
significance of the process is circumvented by the fact that Italy and Belgium are two of the three 
countries where the political makeup of the two chambers has been identical for a long time 
(congruent bicameralism (Lijphart (1984)). In Switzerland on the other hand, the electoral system 
produces important political differences between the two houses which are very rarely resolved by 
a conference committee; the usual method of resolution is to let the navette unfold until an 
agreement is reached. For example in the period 1946-72, 5.6 percent of the bills became laws 
after 5 or more iterations of the navette system (Trivelli 1975). 


Decisionmaking in unicameral legislatures has been studied exhaustively (see the 


references at the beginning of section I). If legislators are strategic, and under certain agenda 


restrictions the outcome is expected to be in the uncovered set. However, in the absence of these 


restrictions the outcome of unicameral deliberations may wander anywhere. One can replicate 
these findings if a bicameral legislature reverts to unicameral in the last step of the deliberative 
process. If agenda setting is endogenous and legislators are sophisticated, one can expect 
outcomes in the uncovered set of the chamber or chambers that makes the final decision. Australia 
and India use a joint session for resolution of differences; in Austria, Canada, Ireland, Spain, and 
the UK the decision of the Lower House prevails. 

Several legislatures use the following device for the resolution of disagreements: a 
conference committee is selected to reconcile the differences. This committee is usually composed 
of an equal number of representatives of each chamber® and decides by a majority of its members. 
There are however, exceptiions to this rule: in Japan the committee decides by a qualified majority 
(2/3 of its members).? In the US the conference committe decides by the "unit rule", that is, 
concurrent majorities of conferees of each chamber. !0 

The committee proposal for all practical purposes is considered under closed rule by both 
chambers. In France and Germany the committee proposal is considered under closed rule (no 
amendments accepted). In the US the modal procedure is that the chamber that asked for a 
conference receives the conference committee proposal last, and votes it under closed rule, while 
the chamber that agreed to have a conference receives the report first and can accept reject or 
recommit it to conference. !! Even if the bill is recommited to conference, the process continues 
until both chambers vote the bill in identical terms. 

Previous research has demonstrated that if a committee makes decisions under a 


symmetric agenda and its members are sophisticated (Ordeshook and Schwartz (1987)) the 


8 See Parliaments of the World (1986, v.2, p.883). In the United States the conference 
committee includes more conferees from the House than from the Senate, and decides by 
concurrent majorities of the two groups. 

9 Because of this stringent requirement, informal arrangements are made so that there is 
agreement between the two houses so that bills will not be send to the conference committee. 

10 In addition, in the US, there is no equal number of representatives from each chamber. 

11 See Longley and Oleszek (1989: 172) who also explain that the two chambers may agree to 
deviate from these rules. 
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outcome will be located inside the uncovered set. Further research has indicated that if the number 
of outcomes is finite and there are no ties (both assumptions are violated by spatial modeling), the 
outcome will be in some subset of the uncovered set: the Banks set (Banks (1985)) or TEQ 
(Schwartz (1990)).12 

However, the problem facing a sophisticated conference committee is not to select a point 
from the n-dimensional Euclidean space, but a point from the winset of the status quo (the 
intersection of the winsets in both chambeers), or, a point from the set of points lying between the 
upper and lower house version of the bill in all dimensions. As we have discussed before, the 
winset of the status quo is empty only for the points in the core, so in general, none of these sets 
is empty. Call the constraints the committee has to respect BR (bicameral restrictions) 

BR modify the decision problem of the committee. First of all, the uncovered set of the 
committee may not be of relevance at all: for example, it may be the case that the uncovered set of 
the committee does not intersect with BR. In this case it makes no sense for a sophisticated 
committee to propose a point in its own uncovered set, since it will be defeated. But even if the 
(unconstrained) uncovered set of the committee intersects with BR, selecting the intersection 
would produce a biased result because the sophisticated committee will consider only points in 
BR. Consequently, the problem for the sophisticated conference committee is to apply the 
solution concept (whatever it may be) only to the points that belong to BR. In practice however, 
the intersection of BR and the (unconstrained) uncovered set of the committee produces a 
reasonable approximation of the locus of the outcome. !3 

In the Dutch bicameral legislature the lower house acts like a committee and makes a 


proposal which is considered by the upper house under closed rule. Consequently, the outcome is 


12 Schwartz (1990) makes the additional assumption of cooperative decision making which is 
likely in small settings like decision making in a committee. 


13 For the exact calculation of the uncovered set of a committee under constraints see Tsebelis 
(1993) where it is proven that the outcome is located in the intersection of BR and a sphere 
centrally located inside the committee. The paper calulates the radius of this sphere in an n- 
dimensional setting. 


expected to be in the uncovered set of the lower house. The expectation is congruent with the 
literature which considers the Dutch upper house a weak one. However, the significance of the 
process is circumvented by the fact that the Netherlands are one of the very few countries where 
the political makeup of the two chambers has been identical for a long time (congruent 
bicameralism (Lijphart (1984)). 

The decisionmaking process in Germany is not structurally different from the Netherlands; 
the actors differ. The most important laws require agreement of both chambers (agreement laws 
zustimmungsgesetze). Fifty percent of bills fall under this category. In case of disagreement a 
conference committee is created upon request of one of the chambers or the government. This 
committee has 16 members from the Bundestag and 16 from the Bundesrat (one per Lander). It is 
interesting to note that while the members of the Bundesrat are appointed by the governments of 
the Lander and vote by weighted vote (according to the instructions of their respective 
governments) in the committee, they are released from this constraint, and they can vote 
according to their opinion (art 77 $ 2 of Basic Law). This conference committee makes a proposal 
to both chambers which is considered under closed rule. The outcome of this process (assuming 
sophisticated committee members) is expected to be in the uncovered set of the committee. 
Indeed, the German literature has attributed extraordinary powers to this committee. It has been 
called a "third chamber" and has been responsible for the elaboration of important texts (law on 
divorce, universities) and acted as a mediator not only between chambers, but also between the 


federal government and Lander as well as between parties. (Mastias and Grange (1987: 121). 


In France the rules are more complicated: The conference committee (composed of 7 


members from the National Assembly and 7 from the Senate) makes a proposal under a closed 
tule, but in case of disagreement the Government can ask the National Assembly to make the final 
decision. In addition, in the period up to 1981 the National Assembly selected only representatives 
of the majority for participation in the conference committee, while the Senate selected conferees 
proportionally to the strength of parties. The outcome was a lopsided conference more in 


agreement with the National Assembly. Moreover, the conference committee could afford to 
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ignore the positions of the Senate and have its positions voted down, since the government could 
always have the National Assembly decide unilaterally (Tsebelis and Money (forthcoming)). 

In Japan the conference committee has not been used in the past because the LDP 
controlled both houses, so decisions were made insside the LDP and outside the parliamentary 
institutions (Baerwald (1979)). However, in February 1990 the LDP lost the majority in the upper 
chamber, but still it did not start using the conference committee. The reason is that a two third 
majority is required for decisions in this committee, making deals with other parties in the Senate 
easier. Consequently, Japanese parties even today try to avoid conference committees and strike 
deals outside the parliamentary institutions. 

The US has a different decision making process, since decision making in the conference 
committee replicates the bicameral decision making of the Congress itself. The calculations of 
section III are of particular relevance here, because the final outcome will be in the intersection of 
the uncovered set of the committee (which itself is a bicameral legislature) and the bicameral 
restricitons BR. I will speculate about the outcomes and the logic of this process in the last 


section. 


V. INSTEAD OF CONCLUSIONS 

In this section I will reflect on the possible reasons and consequences of the different 
procedures associated with bicameral decision making. I will make points having to do with two 
properties: stability and uncertainty of outcomes of bicameralism. 

i. Stability. In general bicameralism is more stable than unicameralism under majority rule. 
However, this statement has to be qualified as a function of the number of dimensions of the 
underlying policy space, the existence of a core and the relevance of the uncovered set. 


-In one dimension, both unicameral and bicameral legislatures have a core. For 


unicameralism it is the median voter position, or the segment between the two median voters (if 


there is an even number of voters). For bicameralism the core is the segment between the two 


median voters (which reduces to a point only if these two medians coincide). 
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-in two dimensions, a unicameral legislature has a core only under the Plott conditions, 


while a bicameral legislature has a core under a variety of conditions, certainly when the Pareto 
sets of the two chambers do not intersect. The core is a segment of a line. 


-In more than two dimensions, neither unicameralism nor bicameralism have a core. The 


core of unicameralism exists only under the Plott conditions, while the core of bicameralism exists 
under the conditions specified in this article. 


-The uncovered set: While the uncovered set of both unicameral and bicameral legislatures 


always exists, it is not clear whether it is applicable as a concept. In fact it requires quite 
restrictive assumptions about strategic capacities of legislators, agenda selection (symmetric), or 
the process of decisionmaking (cooperative). Be that as it may, the bounds of the uncovered set 
of a unicameral legislature are likely to be smaller than the bounds of the uncovered set of the 
same legislature if it is divided into two parts which have to decide by concurrent majorities. 


There are two reasons: The first is that the size of the yolk declines as the number of legislators 


increase!4 (all the legislators put together are likely to have a smaller yolk than either of their two 


subsets). The second reason is that the bounds of the bicameral uncovered set are produced by the 
convex hull of the bounds of the two chambers. 

As a conclusion, it may be more reasonable to compare bicameralism under majority rule 
not with unicameralism under majority rule, but with unicameralism under qualified majority 
(Levmore (1992), Frickey (1992)). It is known that a unicameral legislature has a core under a 
qualified majority q as long as the number of underlying dimensions n is such that q>(n/(n+1)) 
(Greenberg (1979)). Consequently, by increasing the required majority q one can assure that there 
is a core in any number of dimensions. This core is in general an n-dimensional object. In contrast, 
bicameral legislatures are guaranteed to have a core only in one dimension and likely to have one 
only in two dimensions. Moreover, regardless of the number of underlying policy dimensions, a 


bicameral core is at the most a one dimensional object. Consequently, a unicameral legislature 


14 Koehler (1990) has calculated the radius of the yolk and its variance as a function of 
committee size and found them both decreasing. 
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under the appropriatte qualified majority is more stable than a bicameral one under majority rule. 
In addition, a bicameral legislature treats one dimension in a privileged way, while a unicameral 
under qualified majority treats different dimensions symmetrically. This asymmetry among 
dimensions (and among representatives) was part of the design of bicameral institutions, as the 


following quote from Montesquieu (1989: part 2, bk 11, ch 6) indicates: 


"In a state there are always some people who are distinguished by birth, wealth, or honors; but if 
they were mixed among the people and if they had only one voice like the others, the common 
liberty would be their enslavement and they would have no interest in defending it, because most 
of the resolutions would be against them. Therefore, the part they have in legislation should be in 
proportion to the other advantages they have in the state, which will happen if they form a body 
that has the right to check the enterprises of the people, as the people have the right to check 
theirs." 


I submit that prevalence of one dimension in bicameralism is the reason why qualified 
majorities "are more popular in corporate law, faculty politics, clubs and everyday affairs" while 
"bicameralism is more popular in the legislative branch of governments" (Levmore (1992: 153)). 
As long as there is one prevalent dimension of conflict (like federalism) bicameralism is better 
suited to inducing stability along this dimension. If there are several it will distort the problem by 
stressing one dimension over others. In this case qualified majorities are more appropriate to 
induce stability. If stability is not valued the power of the second chambers declines. As we can 
see in the discussion in Section V, federal countries (US, Germany, India, Switzerland) have 


strong upper chambers, while non-federal countries (Austria, Ireland, Spain, UK) have weak 


upper chambers, with other countries in intermediate positions. !5 To this empirical findings one 


has to add countries like New Zealand, Denmark and Sweden which reverted from bicameralism 
to unicameralism (Longley and Olson (1991)). 


ii. Uncertainty. The existence of multiple dimensions and multiple players in the models 


presented in sections I and II and III introduces uncertainty of outcomes. Even in the best case 


where there is a bicameral core, it is not known which point in the core will be selected by the 


15 Italy is perhaps the most interesting exception since the two chambers have identical powers 
(the Italian constitution does not discriminate between the two it always refers to "either 
chamber" or “both chambers"), but discussions of constitutional reform and elimination of the 
second chamber are underway. 


legislators. If the core does not exist, it is not clear which point of the uncovered set will be 
selected (if the restrictions are sufficient to lead the outcome inside the uncovered set). Although 
the models presented here are technically of complete information (the positions of players and 
their payoffs are known), they have built-in uncertainty of outcomes due to the process of 
collective choice. !© This uncertainty of collective choice gives a different interpretation to 


phenomena observed in legislatures. 


-Use of navette for resolution of bicameral differences. There is one striking similarity 
across bicameral legislatures: the high frequency of use of the navette system for the resolution of 
differences. As demonstrated above the bicameral core is in one at the most dimension, while the 
uncovered set includes the line CjyCy_ connecting the yolks of the two chambers. In both cases, 
there is one privileged dimension of the negotiating process.!7 The navette system with 
alternating offers under open rule is suited for the resolution of differences along on dimension. 
Under complete information it enables the two chambers to immediately locate a compromise. 
Under incomplete information it lets the process unfold for several rounds before an agreement is 
reached. 


-Reversion to Unicameralism. Reversion to unicameralism for the final decision alters the 


dynamics of the decisionmaking process. Whether the default solution is decision by the lower 
chamber, or joint session, one can expect that the reversion to unicameralism reduces uncertainty. 
Two arguments lead to this expectation: 1. If legislators are sophisticated, the outcome will be 
located inside the (smaller) unicameral core instead of the bicameral core. 2. Even if legislators are 
not sophisticated, it is likely that previous rounds of negotiations have crystallized the positions of 
the two chambers, so the final outcome will be on the line defined by the ideal positions of the 


two chambers, and in particular on the induced ideal point of the joint median voter (in case of 


16 This uncertainty can lead players to select non-subgame-perfect (therefore non-perfect) 
— strategies (Fudenberg and Tirole (1992: 99-100). 

17 This statement is not true in cases where the bound of the uncovered set of one chamber is 
included in the uncovered set of the other, in which case all dimensions are equally important. 
However, in this case there is no difference between bicameralism and unicameralism. 
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joint session) or on the position of one of the chambers (in case that one chamber has the final 
word). This focused anticipation will in turn reduce the uncertainty surrounding the navette 
process and facilitate the outcome selection. 


-Conference Committee. Two points become of crucial importance for the location of the 


outcome: 1. The set of constraints imposed upon the committee. Since the outcome will be 
located inside the space created by the constraints, the constraints become of paramount 
importance. At the minimum, the set of constraints includes the bicameral winset of the status quo 
(assuming absolutely closed rule). In this case, the committee can propose a solution that in some 
dimension is outside the positions adopted by the two chambers. This is the case of the "runaway 
conference" (Longley and Oleszek (1989: 4-5)) which includes in the compromise points that 
differ from the common positions of the chambers, or excludes common positions of the 
chambers. At the maximum, the parent chambers may be so focused on their disagreements, or 
include instructions that they intend to see carried out, so that there is very little freedom for the 
committee. French and German committees operate under the minimum regime, whereas US 
committees are located somewhere between maximum and minimum regime. !8 

2. Selection of conferees. Of equal importance is the selection of conferees. Remember 
that the outcome will be in the uncovered set of the committee, so astute selection of conferees 
significantly affects the outcome. Different rules regulate the selection process, but the common 
denominator of all national rules is that conferees from each chamber are selected by some 
authority in the chamber itself. To the extent that the major bargaining occurs across the 
dimension that the two chambers differ, this rule places the outcomes somewhere between the 
two chambers. 


This is where the decision making rule inside the committee enters into play. I will 


18 Longley and Oleszek (1989: 252) find that in the period 1947-82 out of around 2,500 
conference reports less than 30 were rejected and less than 30 recommitted. While these numbers 
indicate that the conference committee has very good information and is most of the time (>97%) 
on target, they do not address the question whether the committee remains in the interval defined 
by the bills as passed by the two chambers or restricts itself only by the winset of the status quo. 


distinguish two cases according to whether the conference committee decides by majority rule, or 
by concurrent majorities of the members of each chamber. 

If the committee decides by majority rule of its members, the outcome is located in the 
uncovered set of the committee; consequently, the locus of the outcome is significantly reduced. 
In one dimension the outcome will be between the induced position of the two median committee 
members (the reader is reminded that committees deciding by majority rule are composed of an 
equal number of members of each chamber, so in general have an even number of members). The 
logic is similar to the transformation from bicameral to unicameral legislature. 


If the committee decides by concurrent majorities of the members of each chamber, in 


general the locus of the outcomes increases. The reason is that in general the bound of the 
uncovered set of each chamber's conferees is larger than the bound of the uncovered set of the 
parent chamber; consequently even if the members of the committee are perfect representatives 
(?) of the parent chamber the final outcome will be located in a wider area in space. From all 
procedures so far this is the only one that seems to increase the uncertainty of collective choice 
instead of decreasing it. 

I submit that this discrepancy between conference committees deciding by concurrent 
majorities and every other procedure for the resolution of bicameral differences is only apparent. 
My argument runs as follows: In a legislature lacking voting discipline -for example, the US- the 
conditions of convergence to the uncovered set specified by McKelvey (1986) are not 
approximated. One cannot assume that all legislators are sophisticated, or that they decide 
cooperatively. Consequently, the outcome of bicameral deliberations can wander anywhere in the 
n-dimensional space. By referring the bill to conference committee the members of the two houses 
delegate authority to the most sophisticated among them (the committee members) to reach a 
compromise and are also assured that the outcome will be in the uncovered set of the committee 


instead of anywhere. !9 Therefore, by astute selection of committee members each chamber can be 


19 Longley and Oleszek (1989: 111) describe the relations among conference committee 
members in a way that suggests a cooperative game: "In short, the recurrent meeting of many af 
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sure that the final outcome will be centrally located. 


INSERT FIGURE § 


On the basis of the previous analysis the interpretation of committee-floor relationships in 
one chamber can be very different than sincere (or optimal for a unicameral game) choices. The 
major difference is that choices have to be interpreted mainly on the basis of their impact on the 
axis of bicameral differences. 

In order to make the point more precisely, consider the dabate on committee membership. 
In a very summary way, the arguments run as follows: One point of view (see Shepsle and 
Weingast) is that committees will be composed of members with extreme demands on the policy 
axis which represents the subject matter of the committee, for example, the members of the 
agriculture committee will be more in favor of agricultural subsidies than the median member of a 
legilature. The other point of view (see Gilligan and Krehbiel (1990)), Krehbiel (1991)) expects 
the ideal points of committee members to be close to the floor median, so that information will be 
conveyed from the committee to the floor in an efficient way. 

With respect to empirical tests, Krehbiel (1991) uses ADA scores and finds evidence in 
support of the thesis of moderate committees. However, Hall and Grofman (1991) reexamine 
Krehbiel's conclusiosn with respect to the Senate agriculture committee in the US and find that if 
instead of ADA scores they use data from farming lobbies, the Senate agriculture committee is 
composed of policy outliers. 

The analysis proposed in this article comes to different theoretical conclusions and 
suggests that the eexisting empirical tests may be inappropriate. What are the theoretical 
differences? First of all, the composition of the standing committees is relevant only to the extend 
that their members participate in the conference committee. If the floors of each chamber can alter 


the composition of the conference committee then, it is the composition of the conference 


the same individuals in conference after conference not only provides a degree of predictability of 
behavior, but also facilitates the development of stable iinterpersonal relationships, which furthers 
the process of bicameral reconciliation." 
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committee not of the standing committees that is most important. However, let us assume that the 
composition of the confereence committee is mainly the sum of the corresponding standing 
committees. Even in this case, it is not clear what expectations should be formed about standing 
committees in terms of moderation or extremism.2° If, for example, the policy differences 
beetween the two houses are large, and it is important to produce a compormise, each house 
could select members with positions between itself and the other chamber; such commmmittee 
members would be extremists inside their own chamber. 

Let us now look at the empiriical side of the problem. First of all, the fact that the results 
using ADA scores (Krehbiel) are different from the results using other scores (Hall and Groffman) 
lindicate that the space is multidimensional, and that arbitrary selection of one dimension instead 
of another may be inappropriate. Second, consider the centers of the yolks of the Upper and 
Lower chamber Cry and Cy in Figure 7. A lower chamber committee located to the left of Cy, is 
"extremist" whether one analyzes legislative choices in one or in both chambers, whereas a lower 
chamber committee located to the right of Cy_ is extremist for a unicameral analysis but centrist 
for a bicameral analysis. Similarlly, a committee located north of Cy], would be considered 
extremist in a unicameral analysis, while its ideal position on the axis CjjCZ_ is identical with the 
parent chamber. 

There are two essential assumptions requireed for the unicameral committee composition 
work (both theoretical and empirical) to be relevant and correct: 

-For the unicameral committee composition work to be relevant to Congressional decision 
making it has to be established that what happens in the beginning of the legislative game 
somehow shapes the final outcome. However, this connection has not been established to date. 
The only way to esablish such connections is to start for the end of the legislative game and work 


our way backwards. Moreover, there is anecdotal evidence to suggest otherwise: that sometimes 


20 This whole analysis ignores one aditional complication, that the numbers of members as well 
as the committee slots are limited, and consequently the compromizes that result from these 
constraints may produce even less interpretable results than the existing theories expect. 
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the first moves in the game have no effects on the outcome. For example, the 1982 tax increase 
conference and the 1985 Gramm-Rudman bill passed through what has been called "the legislative 
fast track" where the conference committee actually crafts the final legislation (Longley and 
Oleszek (1989: 68-69)). 

-For the unicameral committee composition work to be correct (that is, be generalizable 
in a bicameral game) the yolks of the two chambers have to overlap or be close to each other, and 
the yolks of the two committees have to overlap, or, at least, deviate in the same direction. These 
conditions seem theoretically difficult to achieve, but the more interesting question is how 
frequently they obtain in real legislatures. 

In sum, bicameral legislatures are quite different in their properties than unicameral ones, 
in terms of the dynamics of decisionmaking and the outcomes they produce. The only way of 
understand these proecesses and outcomes is to start form end of the process and work our way 
backwards. Unfortunately, at the end of the process (that is at the beginning of our study) one 


finds the distinctly bicameral features (navettes and conference committees). Fortunately, these 


processes give predominance to one dimension (the Cy Cy axis), which maens that one 


dimensional models of bicameral legislatures can provide reasonable approximations of actual 


legislative proecsses and outcomes. 
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APPENDIX 

LOCATION OF BICAMERAL UNCOVERED SET 

Consider the line connecting the centers Cy and Cy_ of the two yolks, and a point X on it. 
Call ry and ry, the radii of these two yolks. Call dty and dy_ the distances of X from Cyy and Cy, 
and d the distance of the centers of the yolks. Consider also the two outer cardioids, and their 
intersection. The distance x is defined as: 

x= 2(rpt+2dyycos = 2(r+2dy_ cos ) (1B) 

where =z (2B) 

From (1B) and (2B) we get 

x= (3B) 

Consider now line XX' perpendicular to C{yCy_ with the point X' at distance x from X. X' 
is outside the intersection of the winsets of X with respect to the Upper and Lower chambers. 
Consider now the segments connecting X' with Cy and Cy. respectively, and the angles between 


XX' and these segments as indicated in Figure 5. 


xy? =dy2+x2 and =dy2 +x? (4B) 


cosgy=x/xy and cosgy=x/xy (SB) 

singy and = dy/xy (6B) 

Consider now the set of points included in the winset of X'. These points are inscribed 
inside two cardioids facing towards Cyy and Cy, respectively. Call X" the intersection of these 
cardioids and y the segment X'X". Finally, call @ the angle between x and y. 

y = Ary + xycos(gy-@)) = + xicos( (7B) 

And in combination with (5B) and (6B) 

sino= (8B) 

y= < (9B) 

Consequently, the point on the X"", on the other side of X on the XX" segment, and in 
distance (y'-x) from X is defeated by X'. So, the uncovered set of a bicameral legislature is 


included in the cone around the line that connects the yolks, and in distance 
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(y'-x)= (10B) 


Note that for dy =0 the bounds of the uncovered set of the lower house are generated, and 


for dtj=0 the bounds of the uncovered set of the upper house are produced. Proposition 5 of the 


text follows. 
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COUNTRY 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
France 


Germany 
India 
Ireland 


Italy 
Japan 


Netherlands 
Spain 


Switzerland 
UK 
US 


TABLE 1 


NAVETTE 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Source: Money and Tsebelis (1992) 


STOPPING RULE 


Joint Session 

Lower House 

No 

Conference Committee 
Conference Committee or 
Lower House 

Conference Committee or 
Lower House 

Joint Session (after 6 
months) 

Conference Committee or 
Lower House 

No 

Conference Committee 

or Lower House (2/3) 
Upper House 

Conference Committee or 
Lower House 

No (Conference Committee) 
Lower House 

Conference Committee 
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Conclusion: Implications for the Japanese Political Model 


Introduction 


Since the late 1960's, many political scientists have 
recurrently pointed out the upcoming transformation of Japanese 
politics. It has been observed in the facts that socio-ecological 
elements such as urbanization, industrialization and mass media 
development were drastically changing the existing political 
circumstances, especially, the relative size of various social 
groups and economic strata at that time (Richardson & Flanagan 
1984: 74-88). In the 1970's, Japanese politics had to face a 
series of serious crises (Calder 1988) that were occurring 
internationally and domestically. As one of the results, 
“Hokakuhakuchu" politics (the competitive politics between the 
government and opposition under the slite margin of the diet seat) 
in the late 1970's, seemed to change Japanese policy making 
process, at least within the Diet(Iwai 1988, Ito 1988). In the 
1980's, Nakasone neo-liberal reformist policies broke from the 
post-war pattern of Japanese politics (Otake ,1987, Shindo, 
1986,Tsujinaka 1987) by mobilizing and incorporating centralist 
social groups such as big business labor unions and the centralist 
parties under the Rincho-type advisory councils. The increasing 
voltage of trade friction problems and international security 
contribution problems created a new area in the political process 


in Japan called " gaiatsu " politics ( external pressure politics 


) through the 1980's. 
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Nevertheless, many Euro-American political scientists, 
especially, the so called revisionistic political scientists and 
critiques such Johnson(1988), Fallows(1989), Choat(1990), 
Prestowitz(1988), and Wolferen(1990), emphasized the persistent 
characteristics of Japanese politics. It is apparent after 
observing recent changes in Japanese politics that things are 
finally culminating ina stage of drastic transformation. However, 
how on the earth can we understand this phenomenon as a "real 
change"? How can we differentiate this year (1993) from the many 
so called “critical " election years like 1969, 1976, 1980, 1986, 
1989 and 1990 since the establishment of the 1955 regime? I 
believe that in addition to superficial political arguments and 
critiques we need more cool-headed comparative-structural analysis 
on socio-political systems and state-society relations of Japan in 
order to locate this country more realistically. 

Since the emergence of the pluralist school in the late 
1970's, the study of the political model of Japan has been an area 
of a great deal of interesting, productive and often confusing work 
(Allinson, 1989). From the extensive literature available, at 
least four distinctive models can be discerned. These can be 
summarized as: 1) the vertical or bureaucracy dominant model (the 
elitist model and the statist model) ,. 2) the class or Marxist 
model, 3) the horizontal or pluralist model and 4) the corporatist 
model (Muramatsu, Ito, Tsujinaka 1992, Knoke, et all, forthcoming). 
However, the fact is that scholars are inclined to choose the most 


convenient aspect of reality arbitrarily to explain their 
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assumptions. Most of the works theorizing the Japanese models have 
focused narrowly on Japan ( as an exception: Pempel ed.1990) and 
their empirical methods were mainly case studies where only a few 
exceptional studies were being accompanied by coapreheneive survey 
research, however, targetting only this country(for instance: 
Muramatsu,Ito,Tsujinaka 1986). 

In order to understand Japanese politics properly,I would like 
to claim three decisive points. First, in addition to the actual 
political process like party coalitional processes, factional 
struggles and voting behavior, “underlining socio-political 
elements", or the so called "social basis of politics"!, should be 
analyzed. Interest groups, non-profit associations, social 
institutions and social movements as interest intermediaries are 
becoming shared focus of the newly emerging neo-institutionalism 
approach, network approach, rational-formal approach and cultural 
approach (See: Katzenstein & Tsujinaka 1993, Knoke et all, 1992, 
Petracca, 1992:363-371, Kumon & Rosovsky, 1992). 

Second, Japanese politics should be located in a "two 
dimensional comparative perspective". Japan has been analyzed in 
either the Western political framework or in that of its East Asian 
counterpart. Therein, Japan always has been an exceptional case in 


both types of theoretical frameworks (Tsujinaka, 1986, Shimodaira, 


1 This field of the political research has long tradition in 
the U.S. since the Process of Government by Arthur F.Bentley in 
1908 and following many group theorists and interest group 
analysts. However their technologies and methods have become 
conventional without innovation since the 1950's. One important 
reason was their lack of comparative perspectives which were 
originally held by analyst in the 1950's ( see Ehrmann ed.1967 ). 
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forthcoming). So the comparative framework itself should be 
multidimensional to locate Japanese politics ina wider spectrum. 
Many interest group scholars complained about a " lack of 
reliable sources" (for a recent instance, ‘Petracca 1992:11). 
However, the third point I would like to make here is as follows: 
the truth is that there is a lack of reliable studies, not of 
sources. Many American scholars seem to suffer not only from 
ethnocentric bias, devoting themselves to the sole analysis of 
domestic interest groups, but also from a lack of innovative 
spirit in developping comparative data (see: Walker 1991, Petracca 
1992, Knoke 1990, Scholozman & Tiernay 1986). Meanwhile, European 
corporatists have been advancing towards a comparative analysis and 
deepening qualitaive analysis of interest intemediaries, even 
though the subjects are limited within the range of European 
borders (Shimodaira,forthcoming and Tsujinaka 1986). As counter- 
methods, [The following three ways are presented] 1) systemic use 
of everyday sources of informations like directories and almanacs, 
2) finding congruent data in the official statistics, 3) conducting 
systemic comparable surveys among several countries. As for the 
third point, the policy network project team, which included 
myself, conducted such surveys in the late 1980's (Knoke, Pappi, 
Broadbent and Tsujinaka,1992, and Knoke, Pappi, Broadbent and 
Tsujinaka, forthcoming). In this paper I would like to challenge 


methods 1) and 2). 


To justify the utility of the two dimensional comparison 


mentioned above and the adequacy of the selection of comparable 
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countries in this paper, let's take a look at figure 1: Labor Force 


Composition of 3 basic sectors. 


FIGURE 1: 


I selected these eight countries by several criteria for 
comparison with Japan. That is, Korea and Taiwan were selected as 
the most advanced Asian countries following Japan in regard to 
industrialization level ( and accompanying social indexes ) and the 
other six countries were from the most advanced Western countries. 
The former two countries share the East Asian Confucian culture of 
Japan. The latter countries were the "exporter" countries to Japan 
of a variety of modern institutions. The present composition of 
the three basic’ sectors, particularly the tertiary sector 
predominance accompanying with the advanced secondary sector, is 
more or less similar among the eight countries. The labor force 
composition has been used as an index which represents a social 
transformation corresponding to the scale of industrialization 
(Masumi 1990 and 1993, Tominaga 1988). 

There are several clues to help grasp the meanings of the 
graph. The shapes of the graphs are classified into 3 types: 
scissor type (very sharp in Taiwan and Korea, and quite moderate in 
Japan and US). non-scissor type (UK, Germany) and intermediate type 
(France, Italy). The scissor-like shape means that the speed of 


social transformation in this century has been very rapid, while 


the non-scissor shape indicates gradual social change in the 
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period. The second clue is the relative weight of the secondary 
sector. Some countries (U.K.: 1841-1950's, Germany: 1907-1970's) 
experienced a period of predominance of the secondary sector. This 
fact when it was combined with the first fact of gradualism in the 
industrial development, suggests that the labor unions and the 
social democratic parties were under favorable circumstances. On 
the contrary, those countries, which had no predominance period of 
secondary sector with rapid social transformation by 
industrialization, had relatively unfavorable circumstances for the 
labor unions and social democratic parties (Masumi 1993, Tominaga 
1988). I illustrated the predominance period (broken line) and the 
period when the secondary sector occupied more than one third of 
the total labor force (solid line). The third clue is when the 
intersection of the lines occurs. In this period, each country 
underwent events caused by social movements and government 
reactions, which critically affected state-society relations’. 
Following this approach, I was able to classify those 8 
countries into 4 groups: 1)Korea and Taiwan, 2)Japan and US, 
3)France and Italy, 4)Germany and UK. Tentatively, I would like to 
compare Japan primarily with the US, and then extend the comparison 
to the countries in the neighboring groups as much as possible. 


In effect, this paper aims to propose the ways in which 


a Following events are the examples : in Japan the Ampo 
Struggle ( confrontation and demonstrations over the revision of 
the US-Japan Mutual Security Treaties ) and Mitsui Miike Mininig 
Strike 1959-60; in the US the Progressive Movements in the 1910's 
;in Korea Kusan Incident in 1980 ; in Taiwan the decision by Chiang 
Ching-Kuo to start liberalization in 1972. This point should be 
elaborated more by further investigation. 
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Japanese interest groups can be analyzed in the comparative 
perspective by taking the three simple, but important 
methodological steps mentioned above. It also goes on to prove how 
the Japanese interest group system has been in transition since the 
late 1970's and finally I can present some implications to 
understand Japanese political models especially to understand how 
the field of Japanese interest groups is pluralistic in comparison 


to that of the United States. 


1 Systemic Analysis’of Directories and Almanacs among Several 


Countries 


An increasing number of directories and almanacs are available 
which include the number, distribution, and activities of interest 
groups’. These publications are useful for spotting socially and 
politically meaningful groups and associations. On the other hand, 


because of their being private publications, the criteria of 


selection and the definition of classification are ambiguous, 


3 How to define an interest group and How to conceptualize 
the interest group politics have been a big and serious problem 
since the beginning of the interest group studies (Salisbury 
1975:176-177 ,Petracca,1992:4-7). They relate to the problem of how 
to operationalize "interest group", because there are no groups 
naming and referring to themselves as interest groups. 
Theoretically all groupings can be an interest group including 
business companies and ad-hoc mobs. However I prefer to focus 
mainly on groups which have been organized as 
associations(Tsujinaka,1988). These associations, whether or not 
they are directly engaging in activities relative to governmental 
decisions, can be considered as interest groups. Therefore my 
assumption is that we could access their approximations by 
investigating the directories and statistics on associations 
(membership organizations,non-profit associations and etc.). 
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especially in comparison with official statistics. The most 
important problem is that it is difficult to use them in a cross- 
national statistical analysis. However, within the country they 
can be used for’ time-sequential analysis in detail, and 


internationally we can get a rough sketch of the distribution of a 


variety of interest groups. Let's take a look at "table 1-A: 
Comprehensive Directory Comparison" and "table 1-B: Almanac 
Comparison", in order to understand the situation of interest 
groups. 

TABLE 1-A: 

TABLE 1-B: 


First of all, I did find out certain comparable directories 
among all of these countries which include quite a few 
associations. Considering the difference in population among then, 
Canada has more associations than expected, but other countries 
have more or less comparable number of associations. Yet I should 
add the explanation of the situation that in Korea as well as in 
Taiwan, it was not easy to gather this kind of high quality 
information as in other countries (there seem to be no handy but 
comprehensive and informative directories of associations). 

Second, as for distribution overall, business and commerce 
groups are largest in number. Education/culture and 


Science/Engineering related groups are the next largest. Each 


country has a different classification system so that public 
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affairs, social welfare, and legal and government groups can not be 
appropriately compared in an international perspective. 

Third, the data suggest that the US and Canada show a similar 
pattern in distribution (as well as the classification system). 
Also, Korea and Japan are alike. This implies that there were some 
institutional transplant or imitation process between them 
(Tsujinaka 1992). 

I should stop this kind of preliminary comparison here because 
of relatively weak data reliability. As I described in the other 
papers (1989, 1992), rn Korea and Taiwan, there are still 
institutional and legal constraints against the liberty of 
associations regarding their voluntarily formation and activity. 
It is especially true when the associations activities are related 
to political process, even after the liberalization in the 1980's. 
In addition, in both countries, it seems that the balance between 
“traditional” groupings and "functional" groupings is inclined to 
the traditional side in their daily life. These two facts caused 
some difficulties in obtaining reliable information on functional 
associations. However, we could expect, sooner or later, that the 
formality and visibility of functional associations will be 
strengthened there, which will help us to compare them to Japan. 

Let me briefly touch upon the historical patterns of interest 
group formation which I have already analyzed in my previous 
publications (Tsujinaka 1988). Figure 2-A, B illustrates the 


interest group formation and periodical patterns in the pre-war 


Japan. Figure 3-A, B illustrates the interest group formation in 


the US in the long term and in the post-war era, respectively. 


Figure 4 illustrates the interest group formation in Korea. 


FIGURE 2-A: 2-B: 
FIGURE 3-A: 3-B: 


FIGURE 4 


These patterns of interest group formation and other 
variables, such as GNP growth rate, the amount of immigration, the 
number of petitions to ‘the law-making body, labor and peasant 
strikes, and changes in legal, frameworks can be correlated. 
in order to explain the factors of interest group formation 


( Tsujinaka 1988 and 1984 ). 


2 A Long-Term Analysis of the Membership Sector in the US and 


Japan 


To conduct a cross-national comparison, we naturally need 
more consistent and reliable data. It is relatively easy to find 
them in the national population census and its equivalents at hand 
in some countries. In the census there is an employment category 
under the title of " membership organization". This includes non- 
profit associations (business, labor, professional, civil, 


political, academic, cultural and others), religious associations 
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and social welfare and social insurance associations’ In a narrow 
sense, all of these associations can not be exactly called interest 
groups( see note 3). However, they all reflect the overall trend 
of the relative weight of associations and social organizations in 
the society. 

Let's look at figures 5 and 6. Figure 5 shows the real number 
of employees in membership organizations in the US and Japan. 
Figure 6 shows the proportion(ratio) of them out of the total 
number of employees in each country. Figure 6 made both countries 


standardized to be comparable. 


FIGURE 5: 


FIGURE 6: 


According to figure 6, 1)Japan has experienced a period where 
the ratio of membership organizations declined, while that of the 
US has steadily increased. 2)In the pre-war period, the Japanese 
ratio was higher than that of the US, while in the post-war period, 
the US ratio was higher than that of Japan. 3) In the 1960's and 
1970's, both countries show a similar pattern of growth, but in the 
1980's the degree of increase in the ratio of the US is bigger. 

These findings imply various things. Japan's declining period 


reflects discontinuity of the regime or at least realignment of the 


‘ The present Japanese Census has more differentated 
categories, but in the pre-war era the census had a more inclusive 
and vague category named " academic,charitable, political, social 
and other associations' in 1920 and it differentiated new category 
" industrial association ' from it in 1930. 
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interest group system. State corporatism in the pre-war Japan 
(Pempel & Tsunekawa 1979, Tsujinaka 1988) created a denser 
organizational base than that of the US at that time. As it will 
be shown later, the difference in the 1980's between both countries 
can be explained by the resurgence of religious organizations in 
the US. 

According to figures 7 and 8, which illustrates the long-term 
trend of the Japanese non-profit association sector in the broad 
sense, I can divide the term into 4 periods: 1) 1920-1947, 2)1947- 
1950, 3)1950-1980, 4)1980-the present. Although the Japanese 
interest group system started to change in August 1945, it took a 
few years to abandon the pre-war system and to rearrange the new 
one (Tsujinaka 1988:62-65, Muramatsu, Ito, Tsujinaka 1986). 
Therefore, around 1947, I was able to observe the reminiscence of 
the pre-war non-profit association system. The drastic decline 
between 1947 and 1950 indicates the rearrangement process. Between 
1950 and 1980, this sector recorded steady development. Since 
1980, this sector entered the period of its maturity. The absolute 
number of employees is increasing, but the relative weight of the 


sector remains at the same level. 


FIGURE 7 


FIGURE 8 


Although it depends on how the pre-war category and the post- 
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war category are statistically linked’, Japanese membership 
organization at the very least doubled and most quadrupled the 
number of their employees. The ratio out of total employees became 
1.5 to 2 times larger compared with the highest percentage of 


membership under the system before World War II. 


3. Non-Profit Associations vs. Religious Organizations in 


the Post-war US and Japan 


Other than the census used above, there are a variety of 
enterprise censuses available in most countries. In Japan, the 
Establishment Census’ reported the number of " economic, political 
and cultural associations" and the number of employees in the 
associations in addition to business enterprises and their 
employees. In the US, the County Business Patterns (annual) and 
other business census include statistics about non-profit 
associations. Even though these two countries' statistics differ 
in their sub-categories, for instance, religious and charitable 
organizations are classified under different items in Japan, I can 
compare these two countries as a whole with careful deliberation ( 
for example I exclude religious associations from the non-profit 


association category for comparison to that of Japan). 


4 Regarding the definition problem how to link the pre- and 
the post-war category, there is some room for further 
investigation. 


6 The Establishment Census was conducted by the Statistical 
Bureau every three years between 1947 and 1981 and it was conducted 
every 5 years after 1981. 
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Figure 9 and figure 10 illustrate the trend of non-profit 
associations and religious organizations in both countries. Figure 
11 and 12 show the standardized ratio of these two types of 
organizations out of total enterprise in both countries. These 
figures show the following characteristics: 1) In Japan, the non- 
profit association sector recorded steady growth in number as well 
as relative ratio. However in the US, the non-profit association 
sector faced a turning point in the 1970's. After that point the 
growth rate declined. This was also accompanied by the steady 
decline of the relative weight (ratio) of the sector. 2) In Japan, 
religious organizations recorded stagnancy in absolute number and 
a steady decline in relative weight. In the US, religious 
organizations recorded consistent growth in absolute number and 
gradual growth in relative weight until 1982, then suddenly became 
upsurge after that. In the 1980's US religious organization 
doubled in number and relative weight. 3) As a result of the first 
and second characteristics, the US and Japan took opposite courses, 
especially in the period of the 1970's and the 1980's. Between 
1960 and 1991, the Japanese non-profit association sector more 
than tripled in number (3.49 times), while the religious 
organizations remained stagnant (1.04 times). On the other hand, 
between 1959 and 1990, the non-profit association sector in the 
United States increased only slightly in number (1.32 times), while 
the American religious organization increased astonishingly (3.79 
times). In a sense, Japan recorded the “secularization” of 


membership sector, while the US indicated an entry into the “era of 
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post-secularization" or more specifically, the orientation of 
religious organizations overrode that of secular non-profit 
associations. 4) The non-profit association sector in Japan is 
half in size compared to that of the US. However, if standardized 
by their populations, they are almost at the same level. However, 
as for the ratio out of the total number of enterprises, Japan is 


less than half of that of the US. 


FIGURE 9 


FIGURE 10 


These facts imply that in Japan there is a continuous tendency 
toward secularization of the membership sector, while in the US, 
from the mid-1970‘s to the mid-1980's, changes in the membership 
sector occurred which may be called post-secularization with accent 


on religious orientation. 


4. A Three Time-Period Comparison of Interest Group 
Arrangement based on the Establishment Census between the US and 


Japan 


Next let's look at the Establishment Census and County 
Business Patterns in detail, focusing on three time periods: the 


years 1960-62, 1975-76 and 1991-90. Table 2-A and 2-B include the 
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number of non-profit associations and employees by sectors, 


percentages and index numbers per 100,000 persons. 


TABLE 2-A: 


TABLE 2-B: 


Regarding the number of associations per 100,000 persons, 
Japan was one third of that of the US in the 1960's, but steadily 
caught up with the level of the US after that. In 1975, the level 
was half of that of the’US and in 1991 it came close to a level 
which was more than 80% of the US. As for the numeral level of 
employees, it started out as one fourth of that of the US in 1960, 
then in 1975 it reached one third. In 1991 it was a little over 
half of that of the US. 

This means that, while the US recorded gradual growth of 
associations and their employees in number, the speed of growth of 
their Japanese counterparts was even higher which will be 
illustrated in the following sector in detail. Japan tripled in 
the index per 100,000 persons in the number of associations as well 
as in the number of employees. The U.S. recorded stagnancy in the 
index of the number of associations (1.03 times) and a slight 
increase in the index of the number of employees (1.53). In the 
US, the index of the number of associations hit its peak (37.5) in 
1975, after which it went down (1990: 35.5). 

In addition, there is a decisive difference in the 


distribution of associations in both countries. In Japan, the 
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number of business associations overwhelm the associations in the 
other categories except the number in the “"“not-elsewhere- 
Classified” (N.E.C.) category. In the US, the majority (more than 
40%) is occupied by civil and social eusectetions:. These 
tendencies are strengthened by the statistics of employees. 
Recently in the _ US, this civil association supremacy has 
strengthened, while in Japan, business supremacy has weakened. A 
recent phenomenon has been that associations in the "not-elsewhere- 
Classified" category are expanding in Japan (Tsujinaka 1988:78-85). 

Focusing on the business category in both countries, a notable 
second difference is observed. The absolute number of business 
associations in the US became smaller than that of Japan in the 
1990's. The gap can be explained by both sides: In the US, anti- 
monopoly laws are strict in forming any kind of business 
association (Jigyousya Dantai Mondai Kondankai 1993), while in the 
Japan symbiotic relationship between bureaucracy and business 
encourages the formation of associations (Tsujinaka 1988:76-78, 
Sasagawa Heiwa Zaidan 1992). 

In order to understand the characteristic of Japanese 
associations in the 1980's and the 1990's, the meaning of the "not- 
elsewhere-classified" should be made clear. Other avilable sources 
show that the numbers of foundations (Zaidan) and public 
associations (shadan) were established, therefore, it may well be 
presumed that the "not-elsewhere-classified" category in this case 
contains a lot of these foundations and public associations 


(Tsujinaka 1988:79-85 Sasagawa Heiwa Zaisan 1992). 
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I would like to characterize it as follows: factors related 
to the flourishing of these organizations. 

Sequential administrative reforms since 1981 under the Rincho 
(the Provisional Council for Public Administrative Reform,1981-83) 
type of advisory council lavishly push privatization and 
deregulation policies primarily to lessen the budgetary burden. On 
the other hand, since the mid-1970's, the social demand has been 
increasing to extend the administrative management and _ the 
cooperation of social actors with the administration. The demands 
were caused by several accumulating social transformations such as 
the internationalization of Japanese society, the globalization of 
the Japanese economy, the request for restructuring Japanese 
industries, the actual and expected burden of an aging society, the 
women's participation in a variety of social sectors, etc.., 

The third factor is related to the affluence of Japanese 
society, which can be comparable to the US in the 1940's through 
the 1960's when a lot of foundations were established there. 

The fourth factor is political. The Government and the LDP 
intended to consolidate ( or exactly, reconsolidate ) the social 
base of their support at the expense of their effort to incorporate 
citizen's needs through these organizations (Tsujinaka 1987). 

All four factors together encouraged the formation of a 
variety of foundations and public associations aiming at various 


social purposes and needs in the 1980's and 1990's. 
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5. Detailed Analysis of Sub-Categories in the Non-Profit 


Associations in the U.S. and Japan 


As a final analysis, I'd like to etenprave on the interest 
group arrangement of the U.S. and Japan by dividing the period and 
by touching upon the circumstances of the sub-categories of non- 
profit association sector in this period. 

First of all, the general trend should be reconfirmed. As I 
have mentioned, Japanese interest groups as a whole recorded rapid 
growth in this period while the American counterpart grew only 
slightly. From the end of the adjustment period in 1957’, the 
number of associations in Japan quadrupled and the number of 
employees in the associations quintupled by 1991. As for the U.S., 
between 1962-1990, the number of associations increased 2.3 times 


and the number of employees increased 1.4 times. 


Figure 13 vs. Figure 18 


Figure 14 vs. Figure 19 


The post war period in which the data was available in both 
countries can be roughly divided into two parts. In Japan, this 
division exists before and after 1972 and in America, before and 


after 1976. In both countries, the former half recorded a higher 


u The adjustment period in the Establishment Census is 
different from that of the National Population Census. This is 
because of difference in investigation intervals. The former was 
every three years (1947-81) and every 5 years (1981-the present) 
and the latter was every 10 years. 
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growth rate in general. In the U.S., the ratio of associations out 
of the total number of enterprises was much higher in the former 
half of the period, while in Japan it is still increasing up to the 
present. The U.S. ratio of the number of associations reached its 
peak at 2.0 in 1959. The next peak came at 1.9 in 1972 and the 
next lowest point came at 1.3 in 1986. Regarding the ratio of 
employees of the associations, the peak was recorded at 0.88 in 
1972 and 1976 and the lowest point was recorded at 0.77 between 
1984 and 1987. 


Figure 17 vs. Figure 24 


According to the growth rate of the associations and the 
relative ratio mentioned above, both countries can be divided into 
four periods( Tsujinaka 1988: 68-70,73-85). In Japan, the 
characteristics of the four periods are as follows: the first 
period between 1951 and 1957 showed a decrease in regard to the 
number of associations and a drastic decline in the number of 
employees in the associations. Previous studies suggest to us that 
this period can be called the age of adjustment and reintegration 
(Ishida, 1961). The second period between 1957 and 1966 recorded 
avery high growth in the number of associations as well as in the 
number of employees in the associations. The ratio of the number 
of associations out of the total number of enterprises in Japan 
doubled in this period. Both bureaucrats and business leaders 


encouraged the establishment of a kind of intermediary 
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organization, and as a result, a variety of business associations 
were created, which provided one of the fundamental factors to 
drive forward the Japan's high economic growth. The third period 
between 1966 and 1975 was characterized by stagnancy. A saturation 
of the associations ( especially for the purpose of 
industrialization) occurred, but the number of employees maintained 
steady growth. The fourth period starting from 1975 until the 
present is again an age of growth. A variety of associations other 
than business groups seemed to flourish in this period. As 
suggested before, the’ category of "not-elsewhere-classified 


(N.E.C.)" became important in this period. 


FIGURE 15 


FIGURE 16 


In the U.S., the first period was up until 1962. The data is 
not available before 1959 about the sub-categories and it seems 
that there was some definition change before and after 1959°. The 
figures for this period were characterized by a decline in the 
number of associations and the number of employees in the 
associations. The second period was between 1962 and 1976. The 
number of associations gradually grew and the number of employees 


steadily increased nearly two times. The third period between 1976 


8 The County Business Patterns in the U.S. began in 1947, but 
categories other than the broad category of membership 
organizations were not available until 1959. In addition, it seems 
that there was a change of coverage under the membership 
organizations between 1956 and 1959. 
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and 1986 was characterized by stagnancy and as suggested before, 
the ratios out of the total number of enterprises and employees 
decreased significantly. The fourth period, starting around 1986, 
seemed to be a period of growth again. The number of associations 
started to recover from 1986 and the number of employees as well as 
the ratios out of the total number of enterprises and employees 


suddenly jumped in 1990’. 


FIGURE 20 
FIGURE 21 
FIGURE 22 


FIGURE 23 


Analyzing the trends of subcategories in detail, it is found 
that there is a certain difference between the U.S. and Japan 
regarding the meanings of growth in the period. The Japanese 
growth in the number of associations in the former half of the 
period came mainly from the business and the "N.E.C." categories. 
Between 1957 and 1972, the business category recorded 3.0 times 
growth, and the "N.E.C." categories recorded 2.4 times growth while 
the labor category decreased 0.89 times and the other categories 
slightly increased. The latter part of the period was 
characterized by the growth of the non-business categories such as 


the "N.E.C." (2.3 times), labor (2.9 times), and academic and 


q There is some time lag among the change of in number of 
associations and the change of in number of employees in the 
associations and the relative ratio of them. 
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cultural (3.2 times) categories. The business category recorded 
only 1.4 times growth. From these facts, we can conclude that 
“non-business pluralization" has been occurring in Japan since 
1975. 

In the U.S., it seemed that the same type of non-business 
tendencies were on-going, but it should be noted that there was a 
tendency of the flourishing of non-industrial associations or 
ideological associations. In the former part of the period, the 
industrial associations including business, labor and professional 
associations recorded a higher growth rate compared to those in the 
latter half of the period. The business category grew 1.09 times 
in the former half and 1.04 times in the latter half. Labor grew 
1.13 times in the former half and 0.89 times in the latter half. 
Professional associations grew 2.49 times in the former half and 
1.41 times in the latter half. The latter half of the period was 
characterized by the increase of civil and social associations as 
well as religious associations. Civil and social groups grew 1.21 
times and religious associations 1.28 times in number. Employees 
in civil and social groups increased 1.24 times and religious 
associations increased 1.97 times in number. It is obvious that 
the shift toward ideological associations from the industrial 
associations occurred in the 1980's in the U.S.. 

To summarize this section, under the rapid growth of Japanese 
associations, there is a tendency of non-business pluralization and 
under the stagnancy of American associations there is a tendency of 


non-industrial ideological orientation. 
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Conclusion : Implications for the Japanese Political Model 


In the former half of the paper, 8 cmnries were selected for 
comparison with Japan based on the patterns of labor force 
composition by three major sectors. Then I tried to compare 
several countries by using directories and almanacs systematically. 
There is some room for further research and investigation in regard 
to this part. However, we did find out that in Japan there are 
variety of associations comparable to those of other advanced 
countries. In addition, in Korea as well as in Taiwan, it seems 
that same type of flourishing of associations occurred in two or 
three recent decades. It is certainly true that there are many 
institutional constraints in both countries which limit the 
formation and activities of interest groups. Therefore, we cannot 
compare Japan to these countries now without certain reservations. 
From the other side of the coin, once these countries lift their 
barriers against social associations and social groups are 
permitted to link with political actors, they can be compared with 
Japan at least at some stage of socio-political development of 
Japan. 

In the latter half of the paper, I concentrated on the 
comparison between the U.S. and Japan based on more reliable 
official statistics. I did extract several very impressive 
findings. 


The first important finding is that the Japanese pre-war state 
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corporatist system created a denser organizational base than that 
of the United States at that time. 

The second is that in the post-war era, Japan continuously 
experienced the secularization of the menbership sector while the 
U.S. switched its course from secularization toward post- 
secularization with religious orientation since the 1970's. 

This observation was supported by the analysis of the sub- 
categories of non-profit-associations. In Japan, a tendency of 
non-business pluralization has been occurring under the rapid 
growth of associations since the 1970's. On the other hand, in the 
U.S., there is a tendency of non-industrial orientation and an 
upsurge of ideological associations through the 1980's. 

As a result, in Japan the number of interest group is 
expanding with non-business pluralization while in the U.S.number 
of interest group remains stagnant with an increasing emphasis on 
ideology. 

The third finding is the degree of development of interest 
groups and the degree of plurality in Japan compared to that of the 
U.S.. The degree of association density in number per population 
is now roughly the same as that of the U.S.. However, the degree 
of employment density in the sector is a little higher than half of 
that of the U.S.. When standardized out of the total number of 
enterprises and employees, the index ratio showed an even lower 
figure. This means that in Japan, the interest group sector has a 
relatively lower weight compared to that of business enterprises ( 


this should not be confused with business associations). 
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The forth finding is that this business supremacy in Japan was 
reconfirmed in the composition of non-profit associations. In 
Japan, business associations occupy 40% majority in the total 
number of associations as well as in the ndeiinae of employees. This 
is in sharp contrast to the U.S. situation where the supremacy of 
Civil and social associations is on-going. 

Therefore, as one conclusion, Japan is increasing its 
plurality scaled by the size of interest groups and by the variety 
of associations. However, it has not reached the level of the U.S. 
because of business associations supremacy. 

Then what about the transitional aspect of Japanese interest 
groups and what about the actors in transforming Japanese society 
and politics? 

Finally I did find out that the not-elsewhere-classified 
category in the non-profit associations has been expanding rapidly 
since the 1970's despite lower growth in non-profit association 
sector. A variety of public associations, foundations and civil 
activity centers are included in this category where a complicated 
and complex combination of the bureaucracy, businesses and 
citizens were embodied. Although it is not easy to differentiate 
the initiatives and interests among them, it is this gray zone of 


the N.E.C. that will decide, at least partially’, the nature of 


10 If one more important socio-political actor is to be noted, 
I would like to add the newly integrated labor natioal center, 
Rengo and its group ( Tsujinaka,1988,1992,1993). Without research 
to these new trends in the socio-political actors we can not reach 
a realistic understanding of the new " coalitional " government 
and its new pattern of political process. 
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the Japanese interest group sector, whether it be a kind of 
pluralism or a kind of social corporatism, in the coming new 


century. 
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Table 1-A Comprehensive Directory Comparison 


TYPE U.S.A.Canada U.K. Japan ATaiwan Korea A 
1986 1986 1986 19986 1988 198@s 


Total 20076 8321 7645 7784 3148 2542 
Agriculture 4.4 5.5 8 3.1 2.6 
Business, commerce 19.2 19.1 36.8 33.1 17.3 48.6 
Legal,gov't,wilitary 3.4 3.7 4.4 4.4 6.1 
Science, engineering 6.5 8.8 7.4 14.3 18 
Educational,culture 14.6 15.4 9.8 12.5 6.9 
Social welfare 7.3 8.5 Zon <7 2.3 
Health, medical 9.9 18.5 10.7 2.5 2.3 

Public affairs 10.7 3.7 3.2 5.2 14.3 15.8 
Foreign, ethnic 2.6 4.1 8.5 1.6 17.6 
Religious 4.9 2.5 1.8 8.5 1 8.4 
Veteran, patriotic 1.6 8.2 8 @ 

Hobby, avocational 6.8 8.9 2.6 6.4 

Athletic sports 3.9 9 §.3 3.5 

Labor unions 2.1 6.1 6.6 
Chambers of Commerce 6.8 6 3.7 7.4 

Greek letter societies 1.7 2.3 

Table 1-B Almanac Comparison 

TYPE JapanBKorea B Korea C 


1988 13988 1932 


Total 1636 1489 1306 
Agriculture ae == 
Business,commerce 11 21.8 28.4 
Legal,gov't,wilitary 5.6 3.4 
Science, engineering 26.3 32.3 26.5 
Educational, culture 16.3 22.9 17 
Secial welfare 7 
Health, medical had 2.9 
Public affairs 23.9 9.3 3.2 
Foreign,ethnic 4.23 
Religious 8.7 3.7 3.4 
Veteran, patriotic -- -- 

Hobby, evocational 2.9 1 1 
Athletic sports 4.1 8.7 3.9 
Labor unions += 
Chambers of Commerce =-- 4.1 


Greek letter societies 


« UK 1986 :Directory of British Association CBD Research Ltd. 

* U.S.A 1986 :Encyclopedia of Associations, Gale Research Company 

« Canada 1986 :Directory of Associations in Canada (7th.ed.1986-87):Micromedia Limited. 
« Japan 1939@ :Zenkoku Kakusho Dantaimeikan, Shiba Inc. 

*“ Taiwan 1988 :Directory of Civil Associations in the Republic of China 

* Korea 1988's :Government Publications same as Figure 4. 


« Japan B : Asahi Nenkan 1983 Asahi Shimbun Sha 
*“ Korea B :Donga Nyeongan 1988 Donga [lbasa 
* Korea C :Yeonhap Nyeongan 1992 Yeonhap Tonsin 


Table 1-A,1-B 
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Source: Fig.2-A :Tsujinaxa 1988, p.60 and Tsujinek 
Fig.2-B :Taujinaka 1988, p.61. 


Data of 2-A and 2-B was originally from Do 
Domei jiji Tsuushinn-sha. 
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Fig.5 Long Term Trend of Employee in 
Membership Sector in US & JPN:1938-1998 
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Fig.7 Long Term Trend of Employee in 
Membership Sector in Japan:1920-99 
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Fig.8 Ratio of Employee in Membership 
Sector out of Total in Japan:1928-9@ 
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Fig.3 NPA and Religious Organization 
in USA Number of Enterprise:1959-90 
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Fig.18 NPA and Religious Organizations 
Enterprise in Japan:1951-91 
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Fig.11 NPA vs Religious Ratio 
in Total Enterprise in USA:1959-98 
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Fig.12 NPA vs Religious Ratio 
in Total Enterprise in JPN:1951-91 
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Table 2-A 
Establishment of NPA: U.S.A.& Japan(1950s, mid7@s, 9@s) 


1991 Japan 1938 U.S.A. 
per per 
Number % 10@ thos. Number % 108 thos. 
Total 36140 188 88725 1866 35.5 
Busine 13798 38.2 pS 12677 13.4 $.1 
Labor 5116 14.2 4.1 19246 23.4 7.7 
Politi 828 2.3 0.7 1653 1.4 8.7 
Civil 39999 44.8 16 
Professional 5488 6 2.2 
Academ 878 2.4 6.7 
NEC 15526 42.9 12.5 9676 10.7 3.9 
1975 1976 
Total 20614 186 18.4 80642 160 37.5 
Busine 186027 48.6 9 12877 15.6 18.3 
Labor 2268 11 2 22265 27.6 8.6 
Politi 532 2.6 8.5 1371 1.7 35.7 
Civil 33854 42 PE 
Professional 3746 4.6 
Academ 455 2.2 0.4 
NEC 7332 35.6 6.5 6991 8.6 3.2 
1968 1962 
Total 10357 188 11.1 62553 18@ 34.6 
Busine 46398 45.4 5 11141 17.8 6.2 
Labor 1572 45.1 1.7 18976 38.3 18.5 
Politi 169 1.6 8.2 815 1.3 4.5 
Civil 25236 48.3 14 
Professional 1558 2.5 8.6 
Academ 147 1.4 0.2 
NEC 3771 36.4 4 4816 7.7 a7 


Japan: Establishment Census (Statistics Bureau in Management 
Coordination Agency in Japan) 
U.S.A.: County Business Patterns (U.S. Bereau of Census) 


Table 2-B 
Employees of NPA: U.S.A.& Japan 


1991 Japan 1398 U.S.4. 
Total 289973 188 169.5 792157 16@ 317.6 
Busine 88868 42.3 ip 98584 12.4 39.5 
Labor 25436 12.1 28.5 176228 22.2 78.7 
Politi 3984 1.6 3.2 8369 3.3 3.4 
Civil 365816 46.2 146.7 
Professional 55579 7 22.3 
Academ 8741 4.2 723 
NEC 83824 39.5 67 87666 11.1 35.2 

1975 1976 
Total 112686 18@ 108.7 617675 18@ 283.3 
Busine 62484 55.4 55.7 76343 11.4 32.3 
Labor 11977 18.6 18.7 164129 26 75.3 
Politi 3284 2.9 2.9 6286 1 2.9 
Civil 278039 43.7 123.9 
Professional 36712 $.9 16.8 
Acadeo 4898 3.6 3.7 
NEC 36931 27.4 27.6 70116 11.4 3252 

1968 1962 
Total 48553 186 52 386365 180 207.1 
Busine 25128 51.8 26.9 55063 14.3 23.5 
Labor 8688 17.7 9.2 186162 27.5 56.9 
Politi 667 1.4 0.7 3428 8.9 1.8 
Civil 169366 43.8 98.8 
Professional 12674 3.3 6.8 
Academ 1883 3.7 
NEC 12348 25.4 13.2 39672 18.3 21.3 


Japan: Establishment Census (Statistics Bureau in Management 
Coordination Agency in Japan) 
U.S.A.: Couty Business Patterns (U.S. Bereau of Census) 
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"Who can compare with us? Whom will we not force into submission? Is not the political fate of the world in our hands whenever we 
want to decide it one way or the other?” 
Mikhail Pogodin, 1837 


"In the past, the mere mention of [the great Russians’] name used to destroy the walls of impregnable fortresses. Now they are 
defeated by Lilliputians. ... We have lost our identity; "Russians"--this word has become an empty sound without any meaning.” 
Aleksandr Kazintsev, 1992 


*I have not learned to love my country with my eyes closed, my head bowed and my mouth shut. I think that one can be useful to 
one’s country only if one sees it clearly; . . . one owes one’s country the truth. .. . I believe that if we have come after the [other 
nations], it is so that we can do better than others; it is so that we may not fall into their faults, their errors, and their superstitions. . 
. lam firmly convinced that we are called on to resolve most of the social problems, to perfect most of the ideas which have come up 
in the old societies, and to decide most of the weighty questions concerning the human race.” 

Petr Chaadaev, 1837 


"We don’t have the strength for the peripheries either economically or morally. We don’t have the strength for sustaining an empire- 
-and it is just as well. Let this burden fall from our shoulders: it is crushing us, sapping our energy, and hastening our demise.” 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, 1990 


"Having developed with considerable slowness--even until recent times and relative to national movements in other [former Soviet] 
republics--Russian nationalism is now entering a phase of expansion and realization of its gigantic potential.” 
Valery Solovei, 1992 


Introduction 


Russian nationalism has emerged as a new and potentially powerful factor in post-Soviet 
Russian politics. Many observers see this phenomenon as inherently dangerous, and predict that 
the rise of Russian nationalist ideology and its proponents could lead to renewed authoritarianism 
at home and aggression abroad.! But what exactly is the content of current Russian nationalism? 
Who are its proponents, and what are their goals? Under what conditions is Russian nationalism 
likely to be empowered and, therefore, have an impact on the definition of Russia’s national 
interest? 

This paper will argue that there are four outstanding strands of Russian nationalism: the 
liberal nativist, westernizing democratic, national patriotic, and centrist statist. I describe these 
clusters of ideas below, and argue that the last two strands are currently the most prominent 
version of Russian nationalism. Proponents of national patriotism and centrist statism remain for 


1Galina Starovoitova, former adviser to Boris Yeltsin, asserts, for example, that “one cannot 
exclude the possibility [of a fascist period] in Russia. We can see too many parallels between 
Russia’s current situation and that of Germany after the Versailles Treaty. A great nation is 
humiliated, [and] many of its nationals live outside the country’s borders. The disintegration 
of an empire [has taken place] at a time when many people still have an imperialist mentality. 
... See Radio Ekho Moskvy, 14 October 1992, and notes from a personal conversation at 
Carnegie Corporation, New York, 16 November 1992. For other views on the dangers of 
Russian nationalism, see Helene Carrere d’Encausse, Decline of An Empire (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1979); Robert Conquest, ed., The Last Empire. Nationality and the Soviet Future 
(Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution Press, 1986); Bruce Porter, "The Coming Resurgence of 
Russia, The National Interest (Spring 1991):14-23; Dimitri Simes, "Russia Reborn," Foreign 
Policy 85 (Winter 1991/92):41-62; Roman Szporluk, “Dilemmas of Russian Nationalism," 
Problems of Communism (July-Aug. 1989):15-35; Peter Reddaway, "Russia Comes Apart,” New 
York Times, 10 January 1993, p. E23, and Walter Laqueur, "Russian Nationalism," Foreign 
Affairs (Winter 1992/93):102-116 and The Long Road to Freedom (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Company, 1989), chap. 6. 
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the most part outside of, or on the lower rungs, of state official power, but their ideas have grown 
in prominence since the late 1980s and are increasingly reflected in the national interest in 
Russian foreign policy. 

The rest of this paper is divided into two sections. The first section outlines a general 
framework of inquiry for studying nationalism, its empowerment, and impact. The second section 
uses this framework to describe and analyze post-Soviet Russian nationalism, and makes tentative 
conclusions on its influence on Russia’s national interest. 


Section One: Framework of Inquiry 


I. Definitions : 

Nationalism is a concept that scholars have yet to define consensually.” I define 
nationalism as an elite-generated political ideology® which includes three components: 1) criteria 
for membership in the nation; 2) a definition of self-image and other-image; and 3) a statement of 
the national mission.‘ Nationalism is malleable and changes over time and under different 
circumstances;® however, it always highlights the nation as the center of the collective world view 


2For example, Ernest Gellner and Eric Hobsbawm define nationalism as a “political 
principle which holds that the political and national unit should be congruent,” while Hans 
Kohn defines it as a "state of mind" in which the individual’s supreme loyalty is to her nation- 
state. See Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1983); 
Eric J. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism Since 1780 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990); and Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New York: Collier Books, 1944). 
Alexander Motyl summarizes meanings of nationalism in "The Modernity of Nationalism," 
Journal of International Affairs 45 (Winter 1992), pp. 308-312. 


3An ideology is a systematic set of assertions, beliefs, and aims which constitutes or strives 
to constitute a socio-political program. 


41 focus on nationalism as a political ideology because I am interested primarily in its use 
as a political instrument. I would argue that nationalist ideology is most relevant when its 
proponents are mobilized for political action and use nationalism to gain, increase, and/or 
exercise state power. I acknowledge, however, that in other instances, scholars might focus on 
other dimensions of nationalism, including the formation of ethnic identity or the primordial 
and psychological need of individuals to belong toa group. My definition draws from the work 
of John Breuilly and Paul Brass, both of whom emphasize the political aspect of nationalism. 
Breuilly defines nationalism as “political movements seeking or exercising state power and 
justifying such actions with nationalist arguments.” A nationalist argument is a political 
doctrine built upon three basic assertions: 1) there exists a nation with an explicit and peculiar 
character; 2) the interests and values of this nation take priority over all other interests and 
values; and 3) the nation must be as independent as possible; at minimum, it must attain 
political sovereignty. See John Breuilly, Nationalism and the State (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1985), p. 3 and Paul R. Brass, Ethnicity and Nationalism. Theory and 
Comparison (New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1991), chaps. 1-3. The political aspect of 
nationalism is also apparent in the widely-used Gellner/Hobsbawm definition cited in footnote 


5Scholars of nationalism agree that nationalism is dynamic and that its content varies with 
particular historical conditions and social structures. See Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism; 
Boyd Shafer, Nationalism: Myth and Reality (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 
1955); and Boyd Shafer, Nationalism. Its Nature and Interpreters (Washington, D.C.: American 
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and the locus of individual loyalty. I define nation as a community of people who share a high 
culture--i.e., a system of ideas, signs, and associations, and ways of behaving and communicating-- 
and who share common perceptions of duties and benefits within their community.® Nationalism 
is also always associated with the state because nationalists either seek their own state or Strive to 
make their state conform to the substantive content of nationalist ideology.” 

Nationalism, as a political ideology, can vary from a spectrum that is benign on one end and 
aggressive on the other. One can juxtapose, for instance, current Swiss nationalism with German 
nationalism in the early part of the twentieth century. The former is largely benign and defensive, 
while German nationalism in the early 1900s was malignant and aggressive towards non-members 
of the nation. The variance in nationalist ideology holds not only on a comparative scale across 
cases, but specific nationalisms--e.g., Russian nationalism--also vary over time or can exist in 
different articulated versions at one specific point in time. 

For my purposes, “national interest" refers to a set of primary goals that a state determines 
as central to its well-being and long-term survival. Several factors contribute to the definition of 
the national interest, including, inter alia, geography, natural resources, character of the ruling 
elite, and ideology. This paper focuses on ideology as a determinant of the national interest.® 
Ideologies provide the conceptual lenses through which policymakers view the world and weigh 
options, and a dominant ideology in a given political system can constrain the range of acceptable 
and viable goals that leaders can articulate and pursue.® 

Many scholars who write on nationalism, in general, and Russian nationalism, in particular, 
assume that nationalism is intrinsically dangerous. It embodies exclusivist and chauvinist ideas 
and, therefore, promotes a discriminatory and aggressive definition of the state’s national 


Historical Association, 1976). 


®My definition draws on Gellner, Nations and Nationalism, p. 7; and Samuel E. Finer, "State 
and Nation-Building in Europe: The Role of the Military," in Charles Tilly, ed., The Formation 
of National States in Western Europe (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1978), p. 144. 


TVarious scholars have written on the state as sine qua non of nationalism. See Breuilly, 
Nationalism and the State; Tilly, The Formation of National States; and Jack Snyder, 
"Nationalism and the Crisis of the Post-Soviet State," Survival (Spring 1993). 


®National interest" is not the same as foreign policy behavior; the former refers to goals, 
while the latter refers to actions. Ideally, the two should coincide, but that is not always the 
case. A state can declare at any time what its national interest is, but its actions will be limited 
by its capabilities relative to other states, situational variables such as crises, opportunities in 
the international system, and so on. James Rosenau discusses the "national interest" concept in 
“National Interest," International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. II. 


*Some scholars attribute genuine power to ideology in foreign policymaking, while others 
do not. For a skeptical view, see Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York: 
Knopf, 1967), chap. 7; for an affirmative argument, see Adam Ulam, "Russian Nationalism," 
in Bialer, ed., The Domestic Context of Soviet Foreign Policy; Jack Snyder, "The Gorbachev 
Revolution: A Waning of Soviet Expansionism?" International Security 12 (Winter 1987/88):93- 
131; and Jeff Checkel, "Ideas, Institutions, and the Gorbachev Foreign Policy Revolution," 
World Politics 45 (January 1993). 


interest.!° Alexander Yanov’s well-known book on Russian nationalism, for example, presents all 
variants of nationalist thought as part of a "new right" movement that sooner or later degenerates 
into tyranny and fascism." Indeed, in many cases, nationalism may correlate with negative 
phenomena, but this does not mean that nationalism is exclusively harmful. In fact, it can have 
propitious effects towards consolidation for reform, economic development, and the pursuit of 
collective welfare. As one author concludes, nationalism provides psychological justifications for a 
range of undertakings, thereby making it “an inevitable concomitant of social life and of many 
generous human impulses."!? In my analysis, I avoid a monolithic approach to nationalism. I 

‘treat it instead as a variable--a phenomenon that varies in content, degree of empowerment, and 
impact on the state’s national interest. 


II. Hypotheses 

Nationalism can have an impact on the national interest when it is empowered. 
Empowerment comes when nationalist elites are able to propagate nationalism in legitimate and 
effective fora; when they are able to attach it to powerful symbols; and when key institutions such 
as the military, foreign ministry, executive power, organs of education and mass media, and others 
rally their resources in support of nationalist ideas and goals. 

Nationalism can have a benign or malevolent impact on the national interest, depending on 
its specific content. I describe below some hypotheses for determining the character of the content 
of nationalism. Next, I outline relationships among variables that might help or hinder the 
empowerment of nationalism. 


A. Content of Nationalism 
Nationalism, as a political ideology, delimits an in-group versus an out-group. In many 
cases, people tend to be sympathetic towards their in-group--the "nation"--while competitive and 


10F H. Carr, C. J. H. Hayes, and Arnold Toynbee assert that nationalism inevitably 
deteriorates into militarism, imperialism and even fascism. See C. J. H. Hayes, Essays on 
Nationalism (New York: Russell and Russell, 1966), pp. 156-95 and Tahir Amin, "Nationalism 
and Internationalism in Three Communitarian Traditions: Liberalism, Marxism and Islam," 
xerox ms., 26 March 1986, 68 pp. 


1lalexander Yanov, The Russian New Right (Berkeley, CA: UC Institute of International 
Studies, 1978). 


12] eonard W. Doob, Patriotism and Nationalism: Their Psychological Foundations (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1964), p. 263. Breuilly also finds that nationalism plays a 
positive, albeit limited, role in promoting cohesion and action among reforming elites in 
particular political contexts. See Breuilly, Nationalism and the State, pp. 234-45. A view that 
national identity facilitates the task of government is Stephen John Stedman, “Conflict and 
Resolution in Africa: A Conceptual Framework,” pp. 367-99, in Francis Deng and William 
Zartman, eds., Conflict Resolution in Africa (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1991) 
Seton-Watson also claims that nationalism (or, at least, national consciousness and national 
heritage) can be a factor for the health and well-being of national and international 
communities, as long as its attendant demands are not carried to extremes. See Hugh Seton- 
Watson, Nations and States (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1977). Finally, an essay that points 
to the positive impact of nationalism on the psychological development of the individual is 
Lynne Jones, “Nationalism and the Self," Peace and Democracy News 6, no. 2 (Winter 
1992/93):20-28. 


even hostile towards their out-group.!* Besides defining the borders between "us" and “them," 
nationalism also paints images of the self in contrast to images of others. Finally, nationalism 
designates a mission or missions for the nation to fulfill. 

1) Membership in the Nation: Members in the nation may be defined by ethnic or civic 
criteria. Ethnic nationalism depends on a common language, culture, or ancestry, and includes 
pan-ideologies such as pan-Slavism. Civic nationalism, in contrast, includes in its membership all 
citizens within a designated territory, regardless of their cultural or linguistic background." 

The more ethnic a state’s definition of nationalism, the more likely that it will have a negative 
impact on the national interest. 

First, ethnic nationalism can push states toward the goal of unification, whereby an ethnic 
group that is scattered territorially will seek to unify all its members in one national state--i.e., 
rescue the irredenta.!®> Second, ethnic nationalism implies the threat of disenfranchisement, 
persecution, or forced assimilation of minorities or other non-member groups who reside within the 
state. 

2) National Self-Image and Other-Image:!” The nation’s self-image can range from one 
that is healthy and proud, yet relatively honest and self-critical, to one that is chauvinistic and 
exaggerated in its sense of uniqueness. Chauvinistic nationalism often entails mythmaking that 
glorifies oneself while denigrating others. Such mythmaking has dangerous implications, 
particularly if internalized by elites and their mass constituencies. 

Chauvinistic myths and attitudes can create distorted perceptions of the historical balance 
of rights and wrongs between groups, and can lead to an exaggeration of the malevolence of others 
along with a minimization of one’s own wrongdoings. This perspective can justify aggression 
against neighbors or other groups because they are seen to have been dangerous in the past and 
continue to be so in the present.!® It can also lead to a repetition of past aggression that has not 


13F or an evolutionary perspective on human behavior towards in-groups and out-groups, see 
David Hamburg, "An Evolutionary Perspective on Human Aggression," pp. 419-57 in Patrick 


Bateson, ed., The Development and Integration of Behavior. Essays in Honor of Robert Hinde 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). 


14] iah Greenfeld, Nationalism. Five Roads to Modernity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1992), pp. 1-12. 


15Myron Weiner discusses the potential for conflict over irredenta in "The Macedonian 
Syndrome," World Politics 23 (July 1971):665-83. Serbian aggression and ethnic cleansing in the 
former Yugoslavia exemplify the dangers inherent in the goal of ethnic unification. 


16On minority rights and group rights in general, see two articles by Vernon Van Dyke, "The 
Individual, the State, and Ethnic Communities in Political Theory," World Politics 29 
(1976/77):342-69 and “Collective Entities and Moral Rights: Problems in Liberal-Democratic 
Thought," Journal of Politics 44 (1982)21-40. 


17Intellectuals who write and interpret the nation’s history play a key role in the formation 
of the national self-image and other-image. 


181n India, for example, the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party has selectively used 
stories of ancient atrocities committed by Muslim rulers in India to illustrate the general 
hostility and vileness of Muslims, and to justify violence against them and the destruction of 
their holy sites. See Amartya Sen, "The Threats to Secular India," New York Review of Books, 
8 April 1993, pp. 26-32. 


been recognized as a wrongdoing.!® Finally, it can justify unrestrained and oppressive behavior 
vis-a-vis Others on the grounds that the national group is “unique” or "special" and possesses greater 
rights and privileges than outsiders. 

Another important component of the national self-image is its view of war and the 
military’s role in the nation. Who are the military heroes and how prominent are they in the 
national culture? Do people believe that the nation’s greatness lies chiefly in its military strength 
and prowess? Is there a belief that war and conquest strengthen the national character, and is 
there a vigilant effort to inculcate military values in all members of the nation? The more 
‘exaggerated the military component of the self-image is, the more likely that nationalism will be of 
a malevolent nature.”° 

3) National Purpose: Nationalist ideology usually includes a mission which members of the 
nation consider supreme and worthy of their devotion. This mission may be benign--i.e., defensive 
towards outsiders and directed toward improving collective welfare, maintaining the territorial 
status quo, and strengthening internal cohesion and unity. Or, the national purpose could be 
hegemonic, imperialistic, or messianic. It could cause the nation to pursue expansive policies and 
deny other collectivities those rights which it reserves for itself.21 Undoubtedly, objective 
realities including the existence of disputed territories and the dispersal of ethnic groups can 
mitigate or aggravate any messianic and imperialistic tendencies. 


B. Empowerment of Nationalism 
Three sets of factors explain the empowerment of nationalism: 1) the nature and extent of 
elite interests; 2) the domestic political context; and 3) the international system. 


1) Nature and Extent of Elite Interests 

The pursuit of parochial purposes can powerfully motivate elites to purvey nationalist 
ideas, even if those ideas have dangerous or malevolent implications.2? Two types of interests are 
notable: tangible interests such as economic gain or political advancement, and more abstract 


19For instance, one can argue that German denial of responsibility for World War I partially 
caused renewed German aggression that led to World War II. 


20Militarism and jingoism were important aspects of aggressive German nationalism in the 
interwar period. In fact, some nationalist leaders propagated the idea that war brought out the 
best in the German people and was a source of national rejuvenation. See L. Snyder, German 
Nationalism. The Tragedy of a People, chap. 2 and Gary D. Stark, Entrepreneurs of Ideology 
(Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1981), chap. 5. 


21For example, Nazi Germany pursued its right to lebensraum or living space at the cost of 
invading and swallowing up other states’ territory. A messianic purpose may also spur states 
to go to war for the sake of divine or noble purposes such as spreading or protecting a true 
religion, or promoting civilization in "dark" parts of the world. 


22This is a key theme in Jack Snyder, Myths of Empire (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1992). While it is often the case that proponents of nationalism have interests that are served 
by their ideology, this does not mean that nationalism is always only a cynical justification for 
underlying interests. There are, in fact, genuine believers in the nationalist creed. It is not my 
purpose, however, to delineate true believers from those who view nationalism only as a 
political instrument. 
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interests such as legitimacy, psychological satisfaction, and prestige.?> The larger the gains that 
elites can make from nationalistic propaganda, the more likely they are to focus their energies and 
organizational skills on such an undertaking. Further, when elites face crises of legitimacy--e.g., 
after a humiliating military or diplomatic defeat, or during severe economic crisis--and find 
themselves in extremely insecure positions, they are likely to use nationalism to regain public trust 
and consolidate domestic support.*4 

Certain elite institutions also benefit more than others from nationalist ideas, and have 
strong incentives to propagate those ideas. One example is the military, whose mission of war 
‘preparation and war fighting are served well by nationalism.”° Military elites might use 
chauvinistic and imperialistic nationalism to cultivate public loyalty and facilitate the state’s 
extraction of resources for military needs;?© 

If elites have extensive interests that are served by nationalist ideology, they are likely to 
seek access to, or control of, propaganda instruments to spread their ideas. These include mass 
media, mass education, and the arts. The more successful they are at gaining access to these 
instruments, the more likely that their brand of nationalism will prevail. 


2) Domestic Political Context 
Three aspects of the domestic political context can help or hinder the empowerment of 
nationalist ideology. These are: 


a. Existence and Competence of Independent Evaluative Units?” 

Evaluative units refer to individuals, groups, and institutions which assess the validity of 
nationalist ideas and debate their implications. These include scholars, universities, civilian 
associations, and a free press. Evaluative units function best when society observes the norm of 
free speech.”® If evaluative units are few and/or incompetent, elites have an easier time 


23Needless to say, these abstract interests have tangible effects. For example, legitimate 
elites can claim privileges that society might otherwise deny them if their legitimacy were in 
question. 


24They may blame outside groups for the nation’s ills, begin preparations for a military 
campaign, and actually initiate aggression against alleged outside saboteurs of the nation’s 
welfare. Analysts call this “scapegoating"--i.e., using foreign conflict as a vehicle to distract 
attention away from domestic strife and problems of legitimacy. Richard Pipes argues that this 
dynamic is a constant in Russian foreign policy and that Russian elites subscribe to the 
principle, "beat others and your own people will fear you." See Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, 
“Theories of International Conflict: An Analysis and an Appraisal," pp. 394-95 in Ted Gurr, 
ed., Handbook of Political Conflict (New York: Free Press, 1980)and Richard Pipes, Survival 
is Not Enough (New York: Simon and Shuster, 1984), p. 40. 


25See Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, pp. 156-95. 


26See Finer, "State and Nation-Building,” pp. 154-63. 


27Stephen Van Evera, “Hypotheses on Nationalism," xerox ms. (forthcoming in a Council of 
Foreign Relations book edited by Charles Kupchan), pp. 29-30. 


28Free speech by itself does not guarantee against malevolent nationalism. In fact, free 
speech makes it easy for nationalists of all colors to propagate their ideas. What is crucial 
about free speech is that it is a necessary condition for the rise of independent and competent 
evaluative units that can check and contest extremist nationalist ideology. 
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empowering nationalist ideology, particularly in its more malignant form. 

b. Role of the State Vis-a-Vis Nationalists 

The empowerment of nationalism depends to a large extent on the the state’s policy vis-a-vis 
proponents of nationalist ideology. Such policy can involve opposition, tolerance, or collusion, all 
of which indicate the degree of access that nationalists have to state leaders and state resources. 
Serious state opposition is likely to obstruct the rise of nationalist ideology or cause its ultimate 
demise, depending on what instruments the state applies.?® Tolerance by the state can help 
nationalists gain moderate or great success, even to the point of assuming state power. Finally, 
‘collusion® almost always guarantees that nationalism will be empowered in the form that the 
state approves. 

ec. Degree of Delegitimation of Ideas and Institutions 

The greater the extent to which ideas and institutions within a state are delegitimized, the 
more likely that political entrepreneurs, including nationalists, will propagate new ideologies to 
replace old ones.*! In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, nationalism has proven an 
effective ideology for promoting or restoring cohesion, order, and legitimacy to the state, and has 
become the ideology of choice for many elites seeking legitimacy and power in transitional 
contexts.*? 

Delegitimation entails the discreditation of society’s basic organizing principles--e.g., 
monarchy, parliamentarism, socialism or capitalism--and of its key political, economic, and 
military institutions. Nationalism is an ideology of cohesion and legitimacy, and elites are more 
likely to use it under conditions of delegitimation than stability. Further, the more severe the 
breakdown of the old system, the easier it is for nationalism in its malignant form to gain 
adherents.** Finally, when popular participation or mass politics accompanies delegitimation, 
nationalist elites may try to outdo each other’s rhetoric as they vie for popular support.** This 
helps explain why moderate nationalism may be coopted by more extreme versions. 


2°The state generally has a preponderance of resources compared to other sectors of society. 
Thus, it is rare that nationalists succeed in their agenda when opposed decisively by the state. 


S°Collusion means the state works actively with nationalist elites, or state leaders may 
themselves be the chief proponents of nationalism. 


314 society undergoing what Thomas Kuhn calls “paradigm shift" on several levels, for 
instance, would be open to all sorts of ideas. For an explanation of paradigm shifts, see 
Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1970). Jeff Checkel also notes that when institutions are changing, the path is open for new 
ideas to enter a political system; see “Ideas, Knowledge, and Institutional Politics: Foreign 
Policy Change in the Former Soviet Union," xerox ms., pp. 3-4. 


32This was the case with Napoleon’s France, Bismarck’s Germany, Hitier’s Germany, Stalin’s 
Russia, and in new states that were formed through decolonization after World War II. See 
Tilly, The Formation of National States; Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism; and Breuilly, 
Nationalism and the State. 


33One can argue that this was the case in Germany between the two world wars. 
*4Jack Snyder argues that this is the case in post-Soviet Azerbaidjan and Ukraine; see J. 


Snyder, "Nationalism and the Crisis of the Post-Soviet State" and J. Snyder, Myths of Empire, 
pp. 66-111. 
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3) Nationalism and the International System 

The international system is a third key variable that explains the empowerment of 
nationalism. First, the international system is a source of security threats. Second, it can be a 
source of either approbation and support for, or obstacles and sanctions against, nationalist elites. 

Security threats emanating from the international system may be of a physical, military, 
and/or economic nature. At minimum, a state must be able to protect itself against dangers to its 
territorial integrity and ward off crippling economic measures that outsiders might impose. 
Geography, demography, history, and relative economic and military power are all relevant toa 
‘state’s calculation of outside threats.*> Nationalist elites can exploit the perceived or genuine 
existence of threats to promote their ideology. The more effectively they are able to portray first, 
that external threats are high™ and, second, that the state can competently meet those threats 
only by adopting a specific nationalist approach, the more likely it is that nationalism will be 
empowered. 

The international system also helps or hinders nationalism to the extent that it offers 
resources other than self-help to allow a state to defend against security threats.*” If self-help, 
via national cohesion and mobilization, is the only way to preserve national interests, elites are. 
likely to adopt aggressive variants of nationalism. Conversely, if interdependence, adherence to 
international norms, and participation in regional or international institutions are preferable to 
self-help, a more moderate or diluted form of nationalism will likely predominate. 

Finally, the international system is a possible source of material, financial, and political 
support for nationalists.5* The availability of such support can legitimize nationalism at home 
and abroad, and help its proponents purvey their ideas and pursue relevant political and/or 
military action. Conversely, if the international community withholds support and/or threatens 
sanctions against proponents of a particular form of nationalism, it will be more difficult, though 
not impossible, for such nationalism to become dominant. 


35See Shafer, Faces of Nationalism; Hayes, Essays on Nationalism; Van Evera, "Hypotheses 
on Nationalism," and Barry Posen, "The Security Dilemma, Imperial Collapse, and the Risks of 
Inter-Group Conflict," Survival (Spring 1993). 


S6If a nation-state is situated next to friendly neighbors, and borders between them are 
legitimate and militarily defensible, then security threats will be low. However, if a state and 
its neighbors have had clashes in the past, share unstable borders, and perceive each other 
inimically, nationalism on both sides could assume the dynamics of a “security dilemma"--i.e., 
each side’s nationalism or "in-groupness" threatens the other side; all respond to the threat by 
heightening their nationalism; and on goes the spiral of action and reaction. See Posen, “The 
Security Dilemma" and Robert Jervis, “Cooperation Under the Security Dilemma," World 
Politics no. 2 (1978):167-213. 


37In neorealist theory, states rely almost exclusively on self-help. Interdependence theorists 
disagree. They argue that current technology, international economic linkages and 
interdependence, and the multiplicity and increasing impact of international and transnational 
institutions make states dependent on one another for their national welfare. See chapters by 
Kenneth Waltz in Robert Keohane, ed., Neorealism and Its Critics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1986) and Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, Power and Interdependence (IL: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1989). 


38See Weiner, "The Macedonian Syndrome." 


Section Two: Post-Soviet Russian Nationalism 


I. Russian Nationalism: The Soviet Legacy*® 

A. From Lenin to Brezhnev? 

Russian nationalism consolidated as an ideology mostly in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Its progress halted when, after the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, the new 
regime enthroned communist internationalism as the state’s ideology. Further, to maintain the 
cohesion of Lenin’s new federation built on what used to be the tsarist empire, communist leaders 
downplayed the Russian national and cultural heritage and allowed other nations to promote their 
indigenous cultures.*! Stalin’s campaign of “socialism in one country" in the 1930s brought with 
it a new focus on Russian historical, cultural, and political pre-eminence. The regime propagated a 
revised version of the tsarist past, extolling its "progressive" aspects,*” virtues and 
accomplishments. Monuments were built to Russian heroes, and Russia occupied its place once 
more as “first among equals” in the Soviet federation. This revival of Russian nationalism reached 
its apogee during the Second World War, when Stalin evoked images of an imperiled "Mother 
Russia" to inspire people to fight. At the end of what came to be known as the Great Patriotic War 
or the Fatherland War, Stalin made his famous toast to the Russian nation--"the leading nation of 
the USSR," “the guide for the whole Union," "intelligent, persevering, and patient."** 

After World War II, Stalin continued to use Russian nationalism to mobilize the Soviet 
Union’s largest and best educated people. At the same time, he ensured the primacy of Soviet 
patriotism over Russian nationalism by reprimanding and/or purging those who made the 
unfortunate mistake of “overemphasizing" Russian aspects of cultural and political life. After 
Stalin’s death, Russian nationalism suffered another downturn. Khrushchev launched a campaign 
against the Russian Orthodox Church, closing and/or razing 10,000 churches from 1959-64. He also 
opened Party ranks to non-Russians, and encouraged many non-Russian nationalities to rewrite 
their histories and stress the unique aspects of their culture. It is arguably in reaction to these 
policies that a Russian nationalist underground began to take shape. 

In the late 1960s, Russian nationalists established two unofficial voluntary organizations 
that subsequently enjoyed broad popular support; these were the All-Russian Social-Christian 
Union for the Liberation of the People (VSKhSON) and the All-Russian Society for the 
Preservation of Historical and Cultural Monuments (VOOPIiK). Nationalist activity increased 


*°The history of Russian nationalism from Lenin to Gorbachev is too complex to sum up 
satisfactorily in a few pages; hence, my summary here is no more than a skeletal outline. 


49F or a fuller account see John B. Dunlop, The Contemporary Faces of Russian Nationalism 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1983), pp. 38-63; Helene Carrere d"Encausse, The 
End of the Soviet Empire (New York: Basic Books, 1993), pp. 171-95; and Edward Allworth, 
ed., Ethnic Russia in the USSR (New York: Pergamon Press, 1980), esp. chapters by John 
Dunlop, Frederick Barghoorn, Dimitry Pospielovsky, Ruslan Rasiak, and Bogdan Denitch. 


“ICarrere d’Encausse, Decline of an Empire, pp. 13-25. 


42For example, leaders promulgated the idea that Russian tsarist imperialism was benign 
because it brought progress and civilization to backward peoples. Moreover, Russian imperial 
rule was a lesser evil compared to domination by more despotic imperial powers. 


48Pravda, 25 May 1945 and Carrere d’Encausse, Decline of an Empire, pp. 33-36; Roman 
Szporluk, “History and Russian Nationalism,” Survey 24 (Summer 1979), pp. 1-6; and S. Enders 
Wimbush, "The Russian Nationalist Backlash," Survey 24 (Summer 1979), pp. 36-41. 
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further with the unprecedented publication of nationalist articles in Molodaia gvardiia, the organ 
of the Soviet youth organization (Komsomol), and the publication of Veche, a samizdat journal 
devoted to discussions and debates among Russian nationalists.4* In the early 1970s, two other 
documents, associated with Russia’s most prominent writer of the time, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, 
marked the resurgence of nationalist ideology. These were the samizdat publication, From Under 
the Rubble, and Solzhenitsyn’s Letter to the Soviet Leaders. At this time, a literary group called 
the derevenshchiki or village writers also flourished; their work, "some of the best writing of the 
twentieth century,"*° focused on Russian village life, nature, and the peasantry.*® 


B. The Gorbachev Period 

The previous account shows that Russian nationalism has traversed a rough and uneven 
path in the first six decades of communist rule. It reached its apex under Stalin, and never quite 
enjoyed again the same status despite alleged support in high places in the late 1960s and early 
1970s.47 Gorbachev's policies of glasnost and perestroika, begun in the mid-1980s, created a new 
window for Russian nationalists to propagate their ideas and participate in the country’s political 
life. Some of the most active nationalists in the first years of glasnost’ were those who shared 
concerns regarding Russia’s historical and cultural monuments, the environment (e.g., the fate of 
Russia’s northern rivers), social problems (e.g., alcoholism and high mortality rates), and the truth 
about the Stalinist past.4® On the negative side, nationalists united by their anti-semitic 
convictions also mobilized and coalesced in Pamyat’, an organization which attracted a lot of 
western attention.*9 

Four developments stand out in the Gorbachev period. First, glasnost’ stimulated a revival 
of nationalist ideas, past and present. Previously unavailable works of nineteenth century 
conservative nationalist thinkers including Nikolai Karamzin, Konstantin Leontiev, and Nikolai 
Danilevsky were republished in Moscow.®° Further, Russian intellectuals and publicists wrote a 
barrage of articles on nationalist themes in both the popular media and Russian “thick" journals. 


“4The KGB eventually suppressed Veche in 1974. 


“Edward J. Brown, Russian Literature Since the Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1982), p. 293; see also pp. 292-312. 


46The derevenshchiki included Fyodor Abramov, Valentin Rasputin, Vasily Shukshin, and 
Vasily Belov. Rasputin and Belov have since become two of the most active figures in Russian 
nationalist politics in the post-Soviet period. 


*7See Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Pis’mo vozhdiam Sovetskogo Soiuza (Paris: YMCA Press, 
1974); Dunlop, Many Faces of Russian Nationalism; Alexander Yanov, The Russian New Right; 
and Laqueur, The Long Road to Freedom, chap. 6. 


“8Geoffrey Hosking, "The Russian National Revival," Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty 
(hereafter, RFE/RL) Report on the USSR, 1 November 1991, pp. 5-8. 


“9See Stephen Carter, Russian Nationalism Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1990), pp. 103-118. Pamyat’, as of 1993, has fragmented into several groups and 
is more a peripheral than central actor in Russian nationalist politics. 


5°For a summary of the ideas of these thinkers, see Andrzej Walicki, A History of Russian 
Thought (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1979), pp. 52-57 and 291-309. See also 
Richard Pipes, Karamzin’s Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia. A Translation and Analysis 
(New York: Atheneum, 1974). 
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The revival of nationalism certainly was not tantamount to a consolidation of nationalist ideas or 
their proponents. Ideological differences among nationalists persisted, but they were able to insert 
some of their ideas into prominent policy debates in Moscow. Second, concessions by the state led 
to the legitimation of Russian nationalist demands and aspirations. For example, contravening 
previous communist policy, Gorbachev allowed thousands of Orthodox churches to reopen, and 
granted demands for Russia to have its own republican institutions within the Soviet Union.*! 
This policy formed part of a pattern of state accomodation of, and indecision toward, centrifugal 
nationalism and revived national identity in Russia and other Soviet republics. 

A third key development was the creation of political institutions and processes that were 
open to full participation by nationalists. The Soviet elections of 1989 and Russian Federation 
elections in 1990 were particularly important. Although the majority of members of the national- 
patriotic bloc lost in both elections, they nonetheless gained political experience and public 
exposure necessary for future political battles.5? A few nationalists did win seats in both the 
Soviet and Russian Federation parliaments. These deputies joined forces with communists to form 
an active and outspoken opposition to their liberal-democratic colleagues. 

A final outstanding development in the perestroika period was the hijacking of nationalist 
themes by groups that one might characterize as conservative, authoritarian, chauvinist, and 
imperialistic to one extent or other. These groups actively promoted ideas and slogans on a strong, 
imperial Russian state, discipline and order, and defense of Russia’s national interests. They 
identified themselves as true defenders of Russia, in contrast with “democrats” who had 
surrendered Russia’s interests to the West, emphasized deceptive "all-human values" over Russian 
uniqueness, and allowed chaos and dislocation in Russia’s social and economic life. Russian 
liberals in the USSR Supreme Soviet attempted in early 1990 to discredit the authority of 
nationalists to speak "in the name of the Russian people [and] Russia,” but this effort was not 
successful.®* In fact, the disintegration of the Soviet Union in December of 1991 seemed only to 
prove what nationalists had warned all along about the destructive impact of the liberal- 
democratic program for Russia. 


51intellectuals--among them the writers Valentin Rasputin and Vasily Belov--led the crusade 
for Russia to have its own institutions, including a Russian Academy of Sciences and a Russian 
Communist Party. At one session of the USSR Congress of People’s Deputies, Belov noted that 
the lack of Russian institutions incited Russophobia because it led other republics to equate 
Russia with the Soviet center. Rasputin followed with a statement that Russia should even 
consider seceding from the Soviet Union if its demands for separate institutions were not met. 
See Sovetskaia kul’tura, 3 June 1989, Izvestiia, 8 June 1989, and the Central Committee position 
paper on nationalities in “A Strong Center and Strong Republics’: The CPSU’s Draft ‘Platform’ 
on Nationalities Policy,” RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 1 Sept. 1989, pp. 1-4. 


52For instance, these electoral defeats spurred the creation of formal organizations with a 
nationalist/communist political platform. One of these was the United Workers Front, 
organized after the 1989 elections. The results of the 1990 elections also showed the potential 
political power of nationalism: among candidates of the national-patriotic bloc, those who 
emphasized their nationalist ideas over their support for the Communist Party tended to do 
better than those who emphasized vice-versa. See John B. Dunlop, “Moscow Voters Reject 
Conservative Coalition," RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 20 April 1990, pp. 15-17. 


53Ogonek, no. 8 (March 1990) and Vera Tolz, "Democrats Start Their Own Discussion of 
Russian National Problems," RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 30 March 1990, pp. 1-3. 
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II. Russian Nationalism in Post-Soviet Russia 

In the post-Soviet context, the debate on Russian nationalism is intensifying. Discussions in 
the media and academic journals, as well as demonstrations on Moscow’s streets, reveal a serious 
preoccupation with who Russia is, what its relations are with its new neighbors, and what role the 
country is supposed to play in a post-imperial context. The rhetoric and writings of prominent 
nationalists offer possible answers to these questions. I attempt below to describe systematically 
the ideas of Russia’s most prominent nationalist groups. The lines dividing these groups are not 
totally tight; many have overlapping ideas, and nationalists with seemingly contradictory 
ideologies have joined together in political coalitions. It is also difficult to present all the nuances 
of nationalist ideas on membership in the nation, the self- and other-image, and the national 
mission; I believe, however, that my overail presentation here is accurate enough to serve the 
purposes of my analysis. 


A. Content of Nationalism 


1) Liberal Nativists®® 

The most prominent representatives of this strand of nationalism are the historian and 
humanist, Dmitrii Likhachev, and the writer, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn.*© Nativists generally 
define the nation as an ethnic entity encompassing Great Russians, Little Russians (Ukrainians), 
and White Russians (Belorussians), but they admit that nobody should be incorporated in the 
nation against their will or through violent means. They are thus willing to limit Russia to the 
current boundaries of the Russian Federation.®” Nativists characterize the Russian self-image as 
uniquely rooted in the morality and Christianity of the Orthodox faith. They reject Marxism- 
Leninism as an alien ideology imposed on Russia, and condemn Soviet tyranny as a product of that 
ideology rather than an expression of the “Russian character." They also see a return to native 
peasant values and Russian Orthodoxy as the best path to Russian renewal. Some nativists promote 
monarchy as the system of government best suited for Russia, but this idea is considerably weak. 
Others adhere to Russia’s democratic roots and see democracy as a viable option for the nation. At 
the same time, people like Solzhenitsyn emphasize that democracy has its weaknesses and pitfalls 
which Russia must avoid. 


The self-image of nativists is generally inclusive of other peoples and cultures.*® 


54For other attempts to categorize nationalists, see Carrere d’Encausse, The End of the 
Soviet Empire, chap. 9; Szporluk, "Dilemmas of Russian Nationalism,"; V. Muntian, "Nekotorye 
problemy russkogo natsional’nogo dvizheniia," pp. 111-33 in B. Churbanov et al, Neformaly. 
Kto oni? Kuda zovut? (Moscow: Izd. politicheskoi literatury, 1990); and V. Solovei, 
“Sovremennyi russkii natsionalizm: ideino-politicheskaia klassifikatsiia,"” Obshchestvennye 
nauki no. 2 (1992):119-29. 


551 borrow the term “nativist" from Dimitry Pospielovsky. 


56Other prominent members of this group are the philosopher Aleksandr Tsipko, literary 
critic Alla Latynina, Viktor Aksyuchits (leader of the Christian Democrats), Mikhail Astafev 
(leader of the Cadets or Constitutional Democratic Party), the writers, Valentin Rasputin, 
Viadimir Soloukhin, and Vasilii Belov, the mathematician Igor’ Shafarevich, Father Gleb 
Yakunin, and others. 


57See, for example, Eduard Volodin, Literaturnaia Rossiia, 26 January 1990, pp. 3-4. 


58Some people I include in the nativist category, however, occasionally express anti-semitic, 
anti-western, and imperialist sentiments. 
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Likhachev, for example, highlights Russia’s unique culture, which he claims represents an amalgam 
of East and West. He and Solzhenitsyn both advocate the flourishing of languages and cultures of 
all national groups in the Russian Federation. The inclusiveness of the nativist self-image, 
however, does not mean wholesale acceptance of western ideas and styles. Russia is always 
juxtaposed with the West as an entity with a superior potential. Although the West is doing better 
than Russia by some indicators, Russia will eventually flourish and surpass the West as a model of 
moral and spiritual development.®? 

Russia’s mission is primarily defensive and inward-looking: to restore and defend the 
physical and spiritual well-being of the land and people. This means arresting the degradation of 
the environment, lowering Russian mortality rates, increasing the Russian birth rate, giving land 
to the peasants, reeducating the youth in moral and spiritual values, preserving Russia’s cultural 
and historical legacies, rebuilding a strong state (without imperial coercion); protecting the human 
rights of Russians in the former Soviet Union, and fending off western economic, political, or 
cultural exploitation. Nativists see the revival of Russian national consciousness as a healthy 
phenomenon and a prerequisite to Russia’s fulfillment of its mission.® 


2) Westernizing Democrats 

Boris Yeltsin and Andrei Kozyrev are the most prominent representatives of the 
“westernizing democrats."*? Their definition of the nation is primarily civic--i.e., it is not based 
on ethnic identity but on citizenship within Russia’s territorial boundaries (hence, Yeltsin’s 


5°This image of Russia and the West echoes the ideas of 19th century Slavophiles. See 
Walicki, A History of Russian Thought, pp. 92-114. 


6D mitrii Likhachev, The National Nature of Russian History (2nd Annual W. Averell 


Harriman Lecture, Columbia University, 13 November 1990), pp. 11-18; “Ot pokaianiia k 
deistviiu," Literaturnaia gazeta, no. 37, 1987; "A chto ostanetsia Rossii?" Den’ no. 3 (83), 1993, 
p. 8; and "O Russkoi intelligentsii," Novyi mir, no. 2 (1993):3-9. See also Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn, Kak nam obustroit’ Rossiiu (Paris: YMCA Press, 1990) and Pis’mo vozhdiam 
_...; Szporluk, "Dilemmas of Russian Nationalism"; Carrere d’Encausse, End of the Soviet 
Empire, chap. 9; Dimitry Pospielovsky, "Russian Nationalism: An Update," RFE/RL Report 
on the USSR, 9 February 1990, pp. 8-17; Dunlop, Many Faces of Contemporary Russian 
Nationalism, pp. 144-200; Roman Solchanyk, "Ukraine, Russia, and the National Question: An 
Interview with Aleksandr Tsipko," RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 17 August 1990, pp. 19-24; 
and Aleksandr Tsipko, Komosomol’skaia pravda, 14 January 1992. 


614 ila Latynina argues, for example, that "National consciousness is... creative....I have 
hope in Russia’s future because I don’t see its [prerevolutionary] past in shades of black." 
Another nativist, Arsenii Gulyga, notes, "There is nothing to be feared from the growth of the 
Russian ... national consciousness. ... Only nations with a developed sense of self-esteem can 
be friends with other nations. Faceless mobs are capable only of oppressing each other." See 
Alla Latynina, "Kolokol’nyi zvon--ne molitva," Novyi mir, no. 8 (1988), 232-44; "Kliuch k 
chemu?" Literaturnaia gazeta, no. 15, 1989; and Arsenii Gulyga, "O russkoi dushe," Moskovskie 
novosti, no. 22, 1988, p. 3. These nativists echo Ernest Gellner and Alexander Gerschenkron, 
among others, who highlight the positive role of nationalism in a country’s development. See 
Gellner, Nations and Nationalism and Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical 
Perspective (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), p. 29. 


62Other prominent representatives are former Yeltsin adviser Galina Starovoitova, political 
scientist Lilia Shevtsova, Sakharov’s widow Elena Bonner, Moscow News editors, and elites 
from the Russian Foreign Ministry. 
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frequent use of the multiethnic rossiian as opposed to the ethnic term, russkii). At the same time, 
the civic definition of the nation does not preclude recognition of ethnic Russians and Russian 
speakers outside Russia. To democrats, Russians abroad are rightful affiliates of the nation, and 
the nation must look out for their interests. This should be done, however, not through force but 
through negotiations and the use of international legal norms and institutions. 

Like their nativist counterparts, westernizing democrats reject Marxism-Leninism and the 
Soviet system, which they identify as the cause of many of Russia’s problems. Their self-image 
portrays Russia as a great power whose immense potentials can be realized through democracy®, 
‘integration and participation in international institutions, and a liberal economic system. For the 
most part, they reject assertions of Russian uniqueness and social utopia. They are not keen on 
restoring the old Russian/Soviet empire, and claim to prefer a “rational” rather than “emotional" 
approach to Russia’s national interest. Westernizing democrats see Russia as a leader vis-a-vis its 
neighbors, and would like to see close integration among the new states of the former Soviet Union. 
They see the West as a model and partner; at the same time, they acknowledge that Russia’s 
interests and those of the West may not always coincide. 

Russia’s mission from the viewpoint of westernizing democrats includes preserving the 
Russian Federation’s territorial integrity, protecting Russian citizens within and outside 
Russia,°* modernizing the economy, achieving a special role as peacekeeper in the former Soviet 
Union, and attaining full integration with the international community.© 


3) National Patriots 

National patriots, whom many refer to as the “red-brown"”” coalition, are the most vocal 
among Russian nationalists. Their origins go back to the National Bosheviks®’, who mixed 
nationalism with communist ideology under the Soviet regime. Key representatives of this group 
are Aleksandr Prokhanov, editor of the newspaper Den’; Sergei Baburin, head of the Unity 
(Edinstvo) faction in the Russian Supreme Soviet; Gen. Aleksandr Sterligov, former KGB official 
and current leader of the Russian National Assembly; Stanislav Terekhov, head of the unofficial 


n66 


63a ndrei Kozyrev, "Russia: A Chance for Survival," Foreign Affairs 71 (Spring 1992):1-16. 


®4The business of protecting territorial borders and citizens abroad is a messy one because 
Russia has instituted neither border laws nor citizenship laws. Thus, the implementation of 
this declared mission is rather murky and could result in extremist versions of foreign policy. 
See Dmitrii Trenin and Vadim Makarenko, “Russia: A Land Without Borders?" Novoe vremia 
no. 47 (1992), pp. 22-24. 


S5The following sources express the ideas of westernizing democrats: “Kozyrev Presents 
Overview of Foreign Policy Tasks,” Rossiiskie vesti, 3 December 1992, p. 2; "Foreign Ministry 
Document Outlines Foreign Policy," Interfax (Moscow), 1 December 1992; "Russian Diplomacy 
Reborn," International Affairs (Moscow), no. 3 (March 1991):120-34; Arkadii Lapshin, "From 
the Russian Point of View," International Affairs (Moscow), no. 10 (October 1991):79-81; Alexei 
Kiva, "A Superpower Which Ruined Itself," International Affairs (Moscow), no. 2 (February 
1992):13-22; Vadim Zagladin, “Russia at World Crossroads," Novoe vremia, no. 48 (1992):23-26; 
and "Russia Calls for CIS Integration," RFE/RL News Briefs, 15-19 March 1993, p. 5. 


66The "red-brown" appelation refers to the mixed membership of this group: neocommunists 
and nationalists. 


S’Mikhail Agursky coined this term. A helpful history and description of National 
Bolsheviks is found in Dunlop, Many Faces of Contemporary Russian Nationalism, pp. 254-65. 
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Russian Officers’ Union; Gennady Zyuganov, chair of the Russian Communist Party; Stanislav 
Kuniaev, editor of Nash Sovremennik; Viktor Anpilov, leader of the Russian Communist Workers 
Party; and Vladimir Zhirinovsky, former presidential candidate and chairman of the Liberal 
Democratic Party. National patriots define the nation largely as the territorial equivalent of the 
former Soviet Union, under the leadership of one ethnic group--the Russians.©* They lament the 
disintegration of the Soviet state, and support the use of force to restore the former empire and 
defend the rights of ethnic Russians outside the Russian Federation.®©? 

Some national patriots reject Marxism-Leninism and the Soviet legacy, while others adopt 
‘the “single stream" view of history--i.e., the Soviet Union was fully legitimate because it was no 
more than a continuation of the great Russian state.”? These differences notwithstanding, 
national patriots unite in their emphasis on the state. They believe that Russia has been and 
always will be a great state, and that members of the nation must accord the highest priority to the 
requirements of the state. They see Russia as an empire, but unlike any other; it is not an artificial 
creation, but a natural, organic entity. Russian imperialism is benign because Russian rule is 
benevolent compared to rule by the Mongols or Chinese, for example.”! Finally, national patriots 
believe that Russia flourishes when the state is strong, centralized, and authoritarian. Thus, they 
largely reject the democratic model for their state. 

Many of the ideas that make up the self-image of national patriots are embodied in 
Eurasianism, a concept that emigre Russian thinkers developed in the 1920s.’ Eurasianism posits 
that Russia is a unique, organic, and self-sufficient geographic and cultural entity; its imperial 
borders are “natural” and it is destined to be a great power by virtue of its location in the earth’s 
heartland--between Asia and Europe. Russia embodies both East and West, and this combination is 
its source of strength. Russia, however, has more in common with the East than the West, and 
Europeanization or westernization, especially in the political sphere, brings only ills to Russia-- not 


68In the words of Sergei Baburin,"... there is a tremendous difference between Russia and 
the Russian Federation. Russia is the former Soviet Union.... It is politicians, not the people, 
who want national states. As for the will of the people and the ‘referendums’ on independence- 
-[those] are the biggest lie of all." See Nezavisimaia gazeta, 9 January 1992. 


6°Marina Shakina, "The Discreet Charm of a Russian Nationalist," Novoe vremia, no. 47 
(1992), pp. 10-13. 


70National patriots tend to gloss over the history of the Stalin era. They are less interested 
in a full exposure and understanding of the past than in blaming recent and current leaders 
like Gorbachev and Yeltsin for destroying the great Russian state. See Wendy Slater, "Russian 
Communists Seek Salvation in Nationalist Alliance," RFE/RL Research Report, 26 March 1993, 
pp. 8-13. 


“This idea, as noted earlier, was widely disseminated under Stalin. For its more recent 
articulation, see Shamil’ Sultanov, “Vyzov imperii," Den’, no. 33, 1992. 


The original Eurasianists included the linguist N. S. Trubetskoi; the geographer, P. N. 
Savitsky; the legal scholars V. N. II’in and N. N. Alekseev; the historians M. M. Shakhmatov and 
G. V. Vernadsky; and the philosophers G. V. Florovsky and L. P. Karsavin. Their ideas are 
elaborated in Exodus to the East (Iskhod k vostoku), published in Sofia in 1921. The more 
recent Eurasianists began to publicize their ideas in 1989, first through the newspaper, 
Poslednii polius, which closed after two issues. Since then, the more successful newspaper Den’ 
has taken up the Eurasianist idea; a biweekly journal dedicated to Eurasianism, Elementy, also 
appeared in 1992. See Solovei, "Sovremennyi russkii natsionalizm,” p. 125. 
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least of them the Bolshevik revolution of 1917.7° 

The military also features prominently in the national patriots’ self-image. They considera 
strong military the key to Russian greatness in the past and future. The armed forces are the 
“savior of the Fatherland" in its critical moments and, as Aleksandr Prokhanov declares, the Soviet 
army “connected the past and the present, the old and the young, and guaranteed [Russia’s] 
stability and sovereignty.""* National patriots would like to see Russian youth inculcated with 
military-patriotic values or the “warrior spirit"; they see the military as an invaluable resource for 
resuscitating heroic vitalism which is needed for the renaissance of the Russian nation.”® 

In terms of their other-image, national patriots emphasize, first, that Russia is a victim of 
the Soviet system which allowed other republics to prosper at Russia’s expense. Second, many 
national patriots blame a “Zionist conspiracy" or “Jews hiding behind Russian surnames" for the 
destruction of the Russian state and the environment.”© Third, they see the West as a threat to 
Russian culture and statehood, an exploiter of Russia’s natural resources, and a spiritually hollow 
and inegalitarian society; in some instances, they depict the West as the source of all evil and 


73See Igor’ Isaev, “Evraziistvo: mif ili traditsiia?"” Kommunist no. 12 (1991):106-118; Lidiia 
Novikova and Irina Sizemskaia, "Dva lika Evraziistva," Svobodnaia mysl’ (formerly, 
Kommunist) no. 7 (1992):100-110; a reprint of a 1927 article by Nikolai Trubetskoi, 
“Obshcheevraziiskii natsionalizm," in Svobodnaia mysl’ no. 7 (1992):111-16; “Evraziiskoe 
soprotiblenie," Den’ no. 2 (30), pp. 2-3; and a six-part series by Dmitrii Balashov called "Eshche 
raz o velikoi Rossii," Den’, no. 4 (23), 1991; no. 4(25), 1991; no. 1 (29), 1992; 26 Jan.-1 Feb. 1992; 
no. 5 (33), 1992; and 5-11 April 1992. 


™Vera Tolz and Elizabeth Teague, "Prokhanov Warns of Collapse of Soviet Empire," 
RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 9 February 1990, pp. 1-3. Prokhanov’s rhetoric has been more 
strident on other occasions. He has preached that war is better than peace because people 
become weak and demoralized when all is in order. War reinvigorates the nation and tightens 
discipline in the army. Referring to Afghanistan, Prokhanov called the struggle a fight for 
“balance of global space" and for "space equilibrium"; this is reminiscent of the Nazi wars for 
"“lebensraum" or living space. See Sergei Khovanskii, "Afghanistan: The Bleeding Wound," 
Detente, no. 6 (Spring 1986), pp. 2-4. 


Gen. Albert Makashov has also suggested that military experience should be mandatory 
for future Russian leaders. Karem Rash, a propagandist for the military, has advanced the 
idea that the military should intervene in politics because they are overall better human beings 
than civilians and they "don’t wear a thread of foreign-made clothes." Finally, the theme song 
of the National Salvation Front, the foremost coalition of national patriots, is "Holy War 
(Sviashchennaia voina)," a World War II anthem. See Valery Vyzhutovich, “Kommunisty i 
patrioty, shag vpered!" Izvestiia, 26 October 1992, p. 2; Stephen Foye, "Military Hardliner 
Condemns ‘New Thinking’ in Security Policy," RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 13 July 1990, pp. 
4-6; and Mikhail Tsypkin, "Karem Rash: An Ideologue of Military Power," RFE/RL Report on 
the USSR, 3 August 1990, pp. 8-11. 


76N ikolai Lysenko, leader of the National Republican Party of Russia, has accused Jews of 
bringing catastrophe to Russia and surviving at the expense of the Russian nation; see "Nasha 
tsel’--sozdaniie velikoi imperii," Nash sovremennik no. 9 (1992):122-30. See also “Nationalism 
and Self-Determination in the Republics: The Russian Revival," (A Conference Report), 
RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 11 October 1991, pp. 1-10. 
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Russia’s relentless antagonist.’” 

Finally, national patriots see Russia’s mission in terms of restoring the previous empire 
under strong Russian leadership;”® protecting Russian citizens abroad; overthrowing the Yeltsin 
western-oriented government; blocking arms control agreements; restoring military power and 
prestige; correcting negative social trends in the family and society; and establishing law and 
order. Occasionally, Russia’s mission has a Stalinist and fascist flavor; for example, Mikhail 
Antonov,”® leader of the Union for the Spiritual Revival of the Fatherland, has called for a full- 
fledged attack on the "rootless and cosmopolitan" intelligentsia. He claims that even Stalin’s purges 
did not finish this battle to the end. Others have called for purging cities like St. Petersburg of all 
non-Russians, or dismissing leaders who are not Russian by nationality.®° 


4) Centrist Statists 

A fourth group of nationalists, the centrist statists, subscribe to ideas that partially 
resemble those of the national patriots; in other instances, they purvey ideas closer to those of 
westernizing democrats. Prominent spokespeople for this group include Russian vice-president 
Aleksandr Rutskoi; Minister of Defense Andrei Grachev; Yeltsin adviser Sergei Stankevich; head 
of the Union of Industrialists Arkadii Volsky; chair of the Supreme Soviet Committee on 
International Affairs Evgenii Ambartsumov;*! Russian ambassador to the U.S. Vladimir Lukin; 


7™7When asked about the nuclear arms race issue at one point, Prokhanov stated, "No, not I, 
not my Party, not my people are guilty. Guilty are the black imperialist forces [led by the 
United States].". See Pravda, 28 February 1987 and Stephen Shenfield, "Making Sense of 
Prokhanov," Detente, no. 5 (1987):28-89, 51. For more on the self- and other-image of national 
patriots, see Walter Laqueur, “Foreign Policy Concepts of the Right," Novoe vremia, no. 38 
(1992):12-14; Elizabeth Teague and Vera Tolz, "The New Civic Union: The Birth of a New 
Opposition in Russia?” RFE/RL Research Report, 24 July 1992, pp. 1-11; S. V. Kurginyan, et 
al, Postperestroika (Moscow: Izd. politicheskoi literatury, 1990); I. S. Kulikova, et al, Fenomen 
Zhirinovskogo (Moscow: Kontrolling, 1992); “Chto s soiuzom?" (An interview with Yurii 
Bondarev from the Union of Russian Writers), Den’ no. 3 (83), 1993, p. 7; Lysenko, "Nasha tsel’-- 
sozdaniie imperii"; and Aleksandr Barkashov, "Era Rossii," Den’, no. 20 (48), 1992, p. 5 and no. 
21 (49), 1992, p. 5. 


787 yuganov uses the euphemism of a “unifying role" for Russia vis-a-vis the other former 
republics of the Soviet Union. 


79 ntonov was a well-known proponent of Russian chauvinism as far back as the 1960s. He 
authored a major piece entitled "Ucheniie slavianofilov--Vyshii vzlet samosoznaniia v Rossii 
v doleninskii period," ["The Teachings of the Slavophiles--The Highest Flight of Russian 
Consciousness in the Pre-Lenin Period"] in the samizdat journal, Veche, no. | (1971). 


8°See Douglas Smith, "Formation of New Russian Nationalist Group Announced," RFE/RL 
Report on the USSR, 7 July 1989, pp. 5-8; “Anpilov Wants Khasbulatov Replaced by a Russian," 
in RFE/RL News Briefs, 3-7 May 1993, p. 2; Adi Ignatius, "Mayor of Moscow? Spider the 
Metalhead is Ready to Serve," Wall Street Journal, 18 Feb. 1993, pp. Al, A1l3; and Celestine 
Bohlen, "Irate Russians Demonize Traders from Caucasus," New York Times, 20 October 1992, 
p. 3. The ideology and leaders of the Third Reich have also been featured in national patriotic 
publications. In 1990, for example, Voenno-istoricheskii zhurnal published excerpts from 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. The Eurasian journal, Elementy, also featured Third Reich and Italian 
fascist leaders in its first issue in 1992. 


814 mbartsumov is a Russified, ethnic Armenian. 
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chair of the Supreme Soviet Constitutional Commission Oleg Rumiantsev; chair of the Democratic 
Party of Russia Nikolai Travkin; and St. Petersburg mayor Anatoly Sobchak. Centrist statists 
define the nation to include ethnic Russians and Russian speakers; territorially, they do not accept 
the current boundaries of the Russian Federation but call for a restoration of Russia’s "historical" 
borders.®? Some, like Volsky, argue that the "Soviet people" are genetically the same; therefore 
they naturally belong in an imperial union. 

Centrist statists emphasize the "great power idea" in Russia’s self-image. They reject 
communism, but deplore the disintegration of the former Soviet Union; in fact, many of them left 
‘the Democratic Russia movement (allied with the "westernizing democrats" strand of Russian 
nationalism) because they disagreed with the movement’s support for Soviet disintegration. They 
see Russia as a demoralized entity that will inevitably regain its rightful and natural position as a 
world power. Some centrist statists also advance a variant of Eurasianism. They claim that Russia 
is a unique entity between East and West, and that it formed its empire partly from conquest and 
partly from its natural attraction as a “superethnos" to other ethnoses. It is thus a “nation of 
nations" that can potentially gather again its former units in a structure even more closely 
integrated than Western Europe.® Russian great power renaissance is unlikely to happen under 
current chaotic conditions of democratization; thus, centrist statists see the need for authoritarian 
rule, albeit temporary, before Russia can adopt democracy.® 

Centrist statists tend to see themselves in a hegemonic role vis-a-vis their neighbors. This is 
the spirit they convey in rhetoric calling for an equivalent of the "Monroe Doctrine" for Russia in 
the region of the former Soviet Union (FSU). Russia should be the guarantor of political and 
military stability in the area, including the Baltics, and Russia should continue to have a military 
presence in the newly independent FSU states. Unless Russia takes charge, there is a threat that 
NATO or other international bodies like CSCE will interfere in Russia’s internal affairs.*® 
Centrist statists admit some partnership with the West, but they emphasize that Russia must go its 
own way in spheres where it has unique, historical ties.®” Some also describe the West as a cause 
of many of the nation’s problems. Rutskoi, for example, has blamed Russia’s problems on western 


82See Rutskoi’s comments in Nezavisimaia gazeta, 13 February 1992. 


®3RFE/RL Post-Soviet/East European Report, 6 October 1992, p. 5. 


8I sor Malashenko, "Russia: The Earth’s Heartland," International Affairs (Moscow):46-54. 


85In Stankevich’s words, "... at all times, in all countries, intensive reform efforts ... were 
implemented only by leaders who were somewhat authoritarian.... Never and nowhere has a 
transition of society to a qualitatively new state been accomplished during ...a flourishing 
parliamentary democracy." Washington Post, 7 October 1991; see also Stankevich’s comments 
at a Foreign Ministry Conference in February 1992 in "A Transformed Russia in a New World 
Order," International Affairs (Moscow), nos. 4-5 (April-May 1992):81-103. Rutskoi echoed 
Stankevich’s sentiments in his speech at the Congress of Civic and Patriotic Forces in Moscow 
in February 1992. See Patriot, no. 6 (1992). 


86Valentin Larionov, "Geostrategiia nas obiazyvaet,” Krasnaia zvezda, 4 December 1992, pp. 
2-3. See also statements by Sergei Stepashin, chair of the Russian Supreme Soviet Committee 
on Defense and Security, in “Russia Criticizes New Ukrainian Security Concept," RFE/RL 
News Briefs, 24-28 May 1993, p. 2. 


®7’This is true, for example, of Russian "long-standing interests" in Serbia or its ties with 
Third World countries such as India, fostered over many years of Soviet rule. See Vsevolod 
Rybakov, “Great Russia--A Myth or a Reality?" Novoe vremia no. 30 (1992), pp. 4-7. 
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interference in support of "a great democrat, Boris Nikolaevich Yeltsin."*% 

Russia’s mission, according to centrist statists, is first, to defend Russian human rights 
abroad, using both legal international norms and force, when necessary. Second, Russia must 
maintain its territorial integrity while seeking a larger, leading role in the FSU. Third, Russia 
must create a new, unifying idea that would consolidate support for the nation-state and revive 
discipline, authority, and order in the economy, the army, and society in general. Fourth, Russia 
must move away from its heavily western-oriented foreign policy and find its own distinct voice in 
the international arena.®? 


B. Empowerment of Nationalism 

The ideas of national patriots and centrist statists (hereafter, patriots and statists for short) 
represent the most empowered version of nationalism in Russia.°? This means that both groups 
are able to propagate their ideas in legitimate and effective fora; attach these ideas to powerful 
symbols; and obtain support from powerful actors and institutions. These ideas are thus likely to 
have an impact on the state’s definition of its national interest. The beliefs of national patriots 
and centrist statists overlap on many fronts, but they differ in their degree of ideologization: 
national patriots are more vehemently authoritarian, anti-west, chauvinistic, and imperialistic, 
while centrist statists are more willing to accept the ideas of eventual democracy, partial 
partnership with the West, and recognition of others’ legitimate interests. Centrist statists also 
display a more sophisticated and realistic comprehension of economic and political processes at 
home and abroad; their political experience is more extensive, based on their active roles in reform 
and democratization during the Soviet period. 

From 1989-1993, patriots and statists have been able consistently to increase the fora for 
propagating their ideas. They have augmented their access to print, TV, and other media.*! 
Their supporters in institutions like the Supreme Soviet have been persistently vocal. Indeed, one 
can say that proponents of national patriotism and centrist statism have succeeded in moving their 
agenda from the periphery of former Soviet politics to the mainstream of public debate. They 


88a leksandr Rutskoi, "V zashchite Rossii," Pravda, 30 January 1992; and "Rutskoi Calls for 
Government to be Disbanded," RFE/RL News Briefs, 1-4 June 1993, p. 2. 


89See sources in the preceding footnote; "Civic Union Discusses Foreign Policy Concept," 
RFE/RL News Briefs, 18-22 January 1993, p. 3; Rutskoi’s comments in Patriot, no. 6 (1992); and 
“Committee Chairman on Russian National Interests," RFE/RL News Briefs, 8-12 February 
1993, p. 5. 


Concern about the empowerment of national statist ideas is evident in a statement of 
protest signed by westernizing democrats (Elena Bonner, Ales Adamovich, etc.) in “‘Net’ 
polzuchemu perevorotu," Izvestiia, 26 October 1992, pp. 1-2. 


*%laAmong the newspapers and journals that propagate patriotic and statist ideas are 
Literaturnaia Rossiia, Sovetskaia Rossiia, Rabochaia tribuna, Molodaia gvardiia, Nash 
sovremennik, Moskva, Elementy, Den’ (Prokhanov’s self-declared organ of the "spiritual 
opposition"), Pravda, and regional newspapers like Puls Tushina. Aleksandr Nevzorov’s "600 
Seconds," one of the most popular TV shows, is also an effective conduit for national 
patriotism. Authorities have tried a few times to close down Nevzorov’s show because of its 
extremism, but failed because of mass protests on Nevzorov’s behalf. Further, while subscribers 
have decreased for newspapers that propagandize more benign forms of nationalism, papers 
that advocate national statism, like Den’, have gained larger audiences. In 1992, Den’ had 
approximately 20,000 subscribers; by August 1993, this number had increased to 57,000. 
(Information from phone interview with Den’ editorial offices, 3 and 11 August 1992). 
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have consolidated the legitimacy of their ideas as an alternative to the Yeltsin/Kozyrev 
westernizing democratic line.®? Increased legitimacy is also evident in the number of people that 
patriots and statists are able to mobilize for street demonstrations. Such demonstrations drew no 
more than a few hundred people in 1991; as of late 1992/early 1993, tens of thousands of people 
participated in them.%® 

Besides being able to propagate their ideas in diverse and effective fora, patriots and 
statists have also successfully used powerful symbols. Symbols legitimize ideas and intensify their 
power to mobilize people. In Russia, patriots and statists have been able to appropriate for 
‘themselves such symbols as motherland (rodina), the Great Fatherland War (velikaia 
otechestvennaia voina), “Russians abroad", Eurasia, and “great state" (velikaia derzhava). These 
symbols have found tremendous resonance among a populace demoralized by loss of an empire, loss 
of international prestige, and economic hardship. Other potentially powerful symbols are the 
monarchy and the church; nativists use these symbols, but their power to mobilize people has 
proven weak relatively weak in a society modernized and secularized by seventy years of Soviet 
rule. 

Finally, centrist statists (more so than national patriots) have been able to generate support 
from powerful actors and institutions, including leaders of parliament, the military, and the 
defense industry. In contrast, nativists have been largely unable to garner such support and seem 
to have the weakest institutional base of all the nationalist groups.* Westernizing democrats are 


82In the words of liberal political scientist Lilia Shevtsova, the nationalists may be disunited 
but since 1992 they have managed to create in Russian society "an atmosphere of chauvinism, 
the emergence of an explosive combination of feelings: on the one hand, nostalgia for the 
{[country’s] former greatness ..., and on the other, the feeling of defeat and of the destruction 
of statehood. Even some sincere democrats and liberals . .. cannot escape the oppressive 
influence of this ideological mixture." See Yurii Afanasev, et al, God posle avgusta: gorech’ 
i vybor (Moscow: Literatura i politika, 1992), p. 121. 


°3} was in Moscow from 1991-92 and witnessed the sparse attendance at several 
nationalist/communist demonstrations. By February 1993, however, a demonstration organized 
by the National Salvation Front and the Russian Communist Party to celebrate Defenders of 
the Fatherland Day drew 20-40,000 people. Another demonstration for May Day (May 1, 1993) 
drew as many as 100,000 participants. No public gatherings in support of the nativist or 
westernizing democratic strands of nationalism can compete with these numbers. See Slater, 
"Russian Communists Seek Salvation," p. 13. 


“National statists constantly highlight the need to protect "Russians abroad." This issue has 
concrete aspects, but is alsoa potent symbol of Russia’s imperial and hegemonic status vis-a-vis 
other post-Soviet states. Russia has always been the center, the great leader, and the subsidizer 
of development in the periphery. Therefore, it is an affront to the whole nation when 
“Russians abroad" are not treated as first-class citizens. Except for the Trans-Dniestr in 
Moldova and Crimea in Ukraine, "Russians abroad" do not yet have mobilized organizations 
or empowered spokespeople; in fact, many of them in 1989-91 quiescently accepted the breakup 
of the old empire and sought citizenship in their new homes. National statists, however, have 
used the “Russians abroad" symbol well, and given it "flesh and bones," so to speak. See 
Viadimir Shlapentokh, “The World Should Take Care of Russian Minorities," xerox ms., 10 June 
1992, 4 pp. 


The church could be a prime source of institutional support for nativists, but thus far it 
has remained on the fringe of Russian nationalist politics. Patriarch Aleksii, the church’s 
leader, is not a nationalist. Moreover, the church has problems with internal schism, religious 
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themselves officially in power and, therefore, can mobilize institutional support. The foreign 
ministry and members of Yeltsin’s cabinet generally uphold westernizing democratic ideas. Yet 
this support is diluted,*° and from 1991-93, there have been many instances when Kozyrev and 
Yeltsin and the institutions they represent have adopted positions closer to those of patriots and 
Statists on such issues as "Russians abroad," Russia’s great power status, and Russia’s territorial 
claims on its neighbors. Many prominent westernizing democrats have also shifted camps and 
joined the centrist statist group.®” 

Three sets of factors explain the empowerment of national patriotism and centrist statism: 
1) elite interests; 2) domestic politics; and the 3) the international system. 


1) Elite Interests 

For a particular strand of nationalism to get empowered, it must be propagated widely 
through the sustained effort of its adherents. Such sustained effort, in turn, depends on strong 
economic, political, or other inducements. In other words, nationalist elites propagate nationalism 
because they have substantive interests that are served by doing so. 

A clear interest driving patriots and statists is the chance to exercise political power in 
Russia’s state hierarchy.** State power is attractive because the state, despite initial market 
reform, continues to control a large amount of resources for physical comfort, security, and status. 
Under the Soviet regime, communist elites enjoyed many perquisites of power; however, this 
situation ended upon the breakdown of the Soviet Union. Former communist elites want to regain 
their privileges, and one potentially effective way to do so is by harnessing nationalism as a 
political platform from which to catapult themselves back to power.°° This explains why former 
communist elites are some of the most active proponents of national patriotism, for example.?™ 
Others who already occupy official positions in government have also become patriots and statists 


competition from abroad, past links with the KGB, and a populace that is not as religiously 
inclined as the church might like. A 1991 survey by Vox Populi in Moscow, for example, found 
only 51% of females and 27% of males who claimed to be believers, but not necessarily of the 
Orthodox faith. See Oksana Antic, "Patriarch Aleksii II: A Political Portrait," RFE/RL Report 
on the USSR, 8 November 1991, pp. 16-18 and Laqueur, “Russian Nationalism," Foreign Affairs, 
p. Fit. 


Members of Yeltsin’s cabinet like Vice-President Rutskoi and Minister of Defense 
Grachev, for example, have always preferred statism to westernizing democratism. 


This includes Nikolai Travkin, Sergei Stankevich, Oleg Rumiantsev, and Evgenii 
Ambartsumov, and Anatoly Sobchak. 


in comparative terms, patriots and statists are the most politically ambitious of 
nationalists who currently are not in power. Leading nativists like Solzhenitsyn and Likhachev 
have not yet manifested serious political ambitions, even though Solzhenitsyn’s return to Russia 
could possibly mobilize his followers in an unprecedented way. 


In Germany before World War I, many of the most active proponents of nationalism 
belonged to the agrarian class, who felt their privileged position threatened by 
industrialization, and saw nationalist ideology as a means for preserving their economic and 
social status. See V. R. Berghahn, Germany and the Approach of War in 1914 (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1973), chap. 8. 


100Good representatives of this group are Zyuganov, head of the Russian Communist Party 
and Anpilov, leader of the Russian Communist Workers Party. 
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in order to legitimate their claims to even greater state power. One example is Sakhalin’s governor, 
Valentin Fyodorov. Formerly an active participant and a political candidate of Democratic. 
Russia, Fyodorov joined the national-patriotic Russian National Assembly in 1992. He has used 
nationalism to discredit Yeltsin and the central government, in hopes of gaining greater 
jurisdiction from the center over economic resources in the periphery. 

Another group of active national statists come from the military/security establishment or 
the military-industrial sector.°! Again, they represent a segment of society that used to have 
great privileges in the system and who, all of a sudden, found themselves denied of former wealth, 
-power, status, and respect. This includes people like Rutskoi (who has announced his candidacy 
for the next presidential elections); Sterligov, an ex-KGB officer; Terekhov, head of the nationalist 
Officers’ Union; and Minister of Defense:Grachev. In Grachev’s case, his nationalism stems not so 
much from a desire to regain lost privileges, but from an awareness that nationalism can be used to 
generate support and respect for the military, his power base, and to justify Russian military 
presence and demands in the post-Soviet states. It is well-known that the Russian military lost 
numerous assets, from ports to early warning radars, due to the breakup of the Soviet Union.}© 

Finally, patriotism and statism serve the intangible, psychological interests of the 
intelligentsia and other elites who are highly demoralized by Russia’s loss of great power status, 
the dark revelations about the Stalinist past, and the social and demographic problems plaguing the 
Russian nation. As some analysts assert, the rise of Russian national consciousness in the late and 
post-Soviet period is "sacrificial" rather than triumphalist; it is a nationalism born out of shame for 
the Stalinist legacy, the nation’s moral degradation, and the country’s material poverty.!°° 
Under these circumstances, it is understandable that elites want to reassert a new ideology of 
national greatness, uniqueness, and power. Some nationalists--ones I would call “genuine 
believers"--are also motivated by the psychological satisfaction that comes from fighting openly for 
ideas that landed them in jails or psychiatric hospitals under the Soviet regime.? 


2) Domestic Politics: Evaluative Units, State Policy toward Nationalists, and Delegitimation 


Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost’ and democratization stirred debate on previously taboo 


101The nationalist, chauvinist, anti-semitic group, Pamyat’, reportedly has active members 
from the ranks of mathematicians and physicists in Arzamas-16, one of Russia’s former “closed 
towns" for nuclear weapons design and manufacturing. These people have lost most of their 
business with the end of the Cold War and the Soviet Union’s collapse. See Pavel Felgengauer, 
"Russian Closed Towns," Nezavisimaia gazeta, 30 June 1992 and Vitalii Goldanskii, "Russia’s 
Red-Brown Hawks," Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 49 (June 1993):24-27. Military supporters 
of the breakaway Trans-Dnestr Republic in Moldova also have clear, material interests that are 
served by their adherence to extremist nationalism. See Stephen Foye, "Russian Troops Abroad: 
Vestiges of Empire," RFE/RL Research Report, 28 August 1992, pp. 15-17. 


102Boris Tarasov, "Voennaia strategiia Rossii. Evraziiskii aspekt," Nash Sovremennik no. 
12 (1992):112-17 and Stephen Foye, “Armed Forces Confront Legacy of Soviet Past," RFE/RL 
Research Report, 21 February 1992, pp. 9-13. 


103See Solzhenitsyn, Kak nam obustroit’, pp. 3-5; Simon Dixon, "The Russians: The 
Dominant Nationality," pp. 21-37, in Graham Smith, ed., The Nationalities Question in the 
Soviet Union (London: Longman Group UK, Ltd., 1990); and Carrere d"Encausse, End of the 
Soviet Empire, pp. 171-95. 


104Mfjikhail Antonov, for example, was incarcerated for several years in a psychiatric 
hospital in the 1960s because of his nationalist beliefs. 
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topics in the former Soviet Union, including nationalism. The regime’s new openness infused life 
into society’s near-moribund “evaluative units,” including the media, academic journals, television, 
and other channels of mass communication. The public responded enthusiastically to what was 
then a novel influx of uncensored information and pluralistic opinion. In the last years of 
Gorbachev’s rule and after the demise of the Soviet Union, evaluative units played an important 
role in the debate on nationalism. Variants ranging from Solzhenitsyn’s nativist, non-imperial 
ideology to German and Italian fascism were published and discussed.) The writings of 
nineteenth and early twentieth Russian philosophers and historians were also published, thereby 
‘familiarizing the public with a relatively broad "menu" of Russian nationalist ideas. 

In the more recent past, several trends have emerged which undermine the ability of 
evaluative units to check the spread of chauvinist, aggressive or imperialistic types of nationalism 
in Russia. First is public fatigue, distrust, and cynicism: fatigue with glasnost’ and pluralism; 
distrust of official efforts to combat such unofficial ideologies as national patriotism; and 
cynicism regarding the ideas of westernizing democrats, which many associate with the destruction 
of the state (i.e., the breakup of the Soviet Union) and economic hardship. A second negative trend 
involves threats, financial and otherwise, to the independence of the press.!% The practice of 
selective government media subsidies, government control of TV (the main source of information 
for 85% of the Russian population), and censorship efforts might eventually backfire on those who 
think that taking these steps now will impede extremist nationalism in the future. Without an 
independent press, a quick change of power by legal or illegal means is all it would take to change 
the tune of a controlled press from one of moderation to extremism. Finally, evaluative units 
exhibit a high level of incompetence that is unlikely to change soon. Such incompetence stems 
from years of ideologized social science and historiography. Many people, scholars among them, 
tend to swing to one extreme ideology or other, and accept or reject ideas wholesale without a full 
examination of their accuracy and merit. Genuine dialogue is rare among proponents of different 
versions of Russian nationalism; as one observer notes, these people "rarely interact, ... resent each 
other ..., and have no respect for each other."!07 

Besides the existence and competence of evaluative units, the role of the state vis-a-vis 
nationalists is a second component of domestic politics that explains the empowerment of 


105 John B. Dunlop, "Russian Reaction to Solzhenitsyn’s Brochure," RFE/RL Report on the 
USSR, 14 December 1990, pp. 3-8; “Ideologiia," [on Italian fascism and German nazism] 
Elementy no. | (1992), pp. 49-56; Sergei Kurginyan, "Esli khotim zhit’," Den’, no. 1 (81) 1993, 
p. 2 and Aleksandr Prokhanov, "Esli khotim pobedit’," Den’, no. 1 (81) 1993, p. 3. 


106Some papers with a moderate orientation on nationalism, like Nezavisimaia gazeta and 
Komosomolskaia pravda have drastically lowered their print run or faced near bankruptcy, 
while papers that propagate more extremist variants of nationalism, like Sovetskaia Rossiia and 
Pravda are rumored to be surviving financially with the help of assets previously owned by the 
CPSU (Communist Party of the Soviet Union. See Vera Tolz, "Russia," RFE/RL Research 
Report, 2 October 1992, pp. 4-9; and Julia Wishnevsky, “Media Still Far From Free," RFE/RL 
Research Report, 14 May 1993, p. 90. 


107Vera Tolz, "Russian Westernizers Continue to Challenge National Patriots," RFE/RL 
Research Report, 11 Decem” er 1992, p. 1. On general problems of historiography in the Soviet 
period, see Nancy Whittier-Heer, Politics and History in the Soviet Union (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1971). The philosopher Nikolai Berdiaev captured decades ago a tendency among 
Russians to veer towards extremist thinking when he said,"[the] typical Russian cannot go on 
doubting for very long; his inclination is to make a dogma for himself quickly, and to 
surrender himself to it wholeheartedly and entirely.". (Quoted in Hans Kohn, The Mind of 
Modern Russia [New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1955}, p. 13.) 
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nationalism. Beginning in the Gorbachev period, official state policy largely accomodated and 
sometimes even subsidized the propagation of patriotic and statist ideas. There is evidence, for 
example, that the USSR Cabinet of Ministers and the CPSU supported national patriots like Sergei 
Kurginyan and Vladimir Zhirinovsky and their respective organizations in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s.2° In post-Soviet Russia, state policy toward national statists has been inconsistent; 
power has been decentralized and different branches of government pursue divergent policies. 
The executive branch has sometimes accomodated national statists, as in the case of Yeltsin’s 
temporary partnership with Russian vice-president Rutskoi;!©? but more recently, Yeltsin and 
‘his cabinet have tried to discredit and delegitimize the more extremist nationalist organizations. 
These efforts have been unsuccessful, largely because of opposition and intercession by other 
branches of government. For example, Yeltsin banned the National Salvation Front after its 
establishment in 1992, but the Constitutional Court subsequently canceled the ban. In other cases, 
the Russian Press Ministry filed suits to close down the nationalist publications Sovetskaia Rossiia 
and Den’, but the courts rejected these suits.!2° Other state institutions, particularly the 
Supreme Soviet and Congress of People’s Deputies, have provided a haven and pulpit for patriots 
and statists. Deputies like Ambartsumov, Baburin,!2! and Rumiantsev have used the legislative 
forum to disseminate patriotic/statist ideas, and to influence foreign policy in their favor. 
Parliament speaker Khasbulatov, himself a recent “convert” to nationalism, has also supported 
patriots and statists who might possibly back him up in his power struggle against Yeltsin.?}? 
Despite Yeltsin’s much-touted "victory" in the April 1993 referendum, it remains unclear 
exactly where political power lies in Russia. What is unequivocal are the constant fluctuations in 


108See Sergei Kurginyan, et al, Postperestroika. Kontseptual’naia model’ pazvitiia nashego 
obshchestva, politicheskikh partii i obshchestvennykh organizatsii(Moscow: zd. politicheskoi 
literatury, 1990); Vera Tolz and Elizabeth Teague, “Is Russia Likely to Turn to Authoritarian 
Rule?" RFE/RL Research Report, 24 January 1992, pp. 1-8; and Victor Yasmann, "Elite Think 
Tank Prepares ‘Post-Perestroika’ Strategy," RFE/RL Report on the USSR, 24 May 1991], pp. 1-6. 


10°Through democratic processes such as the presidential elections of 1991, the state also 
gave nationalists the opportunity to publicize widely their views and solicit mass support. The 
1991 elections, in particular, catapulted Vladimir Zhirinovsky into the limelight. Campaigning 
ona platform that included preservation of the former Soviet empire under Russian leadership; 
restoration of Russian great power status; "liberal" economics under the guidance of strong 
central government; and more vodka at lower prices, Zhirinovsky garnered over six million 
votes or roughly 7.8% of the Russian electorate. See Tolz and Teague, "Is Russia Likely to Turn 
to Authoritarian Rule?" p. 5. 


10Wishnevsky, "Media Still Far from Free," pp. 86-91 and "Courts Stand for Press Freedom," 
RFE/RL News Briefs, 14-21 May 1993, p. 3. 


111Baburin leads the Unity or Edinstvo bloc in the Russian Congress of People’s Deputies. 
The Congress has 1033 members, 375 of whom belong to Unity. Unity is considered the most 
serious political opposition in the Supreme Soviet; many of its members are patriots and statists 
from the Agrarian Union, Civil Society, Communists of Russia, Native Land, and Rossiia 
factions. 


1120 March 20, 1993, for example, Khasbulatov allowed the unofficial, nationalist, anti- 
Yeltsin All-Army Officers Assemby to use the facilities of the "White House" parliamentary 
center for a meeting to discuss, among other things, Yeltsin’s declaration of emergency rule in 
Russia. See Stephen Foye, “The Defense Ministy and the New Military ‘Opposition’," RFE/RL 
Research Report, 14 May 1993, pp. 68-73. 
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power relationships and alliances among different individuals and groups, and the use of 
nationalism by those competing for political power in order to legitimate themselves and their 
claims. All elites, including those who occupy official state positions and those who do not, 
operate in a context of high insecurity. Political fortunes change drastically in a matter of months, 
and insecurity motivates elites to intensify their nationalism in order to outdo their competitors. 
This explains why, from 1989-93, elites have increasingly propagated patriotic and statist ideas 
rather than milder forms of nationalism. If westernizing democrats (who are now in power) can 
consolidate their power base or create state consensus on a policy for moderating nationalism, then 
the empowerment of national statist ideas might yet be checked. The record to date indicates that 
this is not happening."2> An alternative scenario might be that westernizing democrats who 

wield state power will coopt the harsher variety of nationalism. If they do, Russia might well 
become a truly nationalist state for the first time.?4 

Finally, a third aspect of domestic politics that explains the empowerment of nationalism is 
delegitimation. Delegitimation has been and is occurring in the ideological, political, economic, 
and social spheres. Ideologically, both Marxism-Leninism and democratic westernism have been 
highly discredited. Marxism-Leninism can be safely pronounced dead, while democratic 
westernism is barely alive. Reformers and westernizers in the late-Soviet and early post-Soviet 
period created many myths which reality has debunked: the desirability of democracy, the 
prosperity of a market economy, and the advent of all good things once communist power was 
swept away. Instead, most people saw the demise of communist power leading to severe poverty, 
crime, and ethnic and other conflicts. Adherents of so-called democratic ideology have destroyed 
the old order, but appear incapable of replacing it with a better alternative.!!® It is thus no 
surprise that many elites, from ex-communists to ex-democrats, have seized nationalism as their 
new ideology because nationalism alone remains untarnished relative to other ideologies. 

In politics, intense power rivalry among different actors has paralyzed the government’s 
ability to create consensus and govern effectively. It is unclear what constituency the government 
can count on for support. The movement that catapulted Yeltsin to power, Democratic Russia, has 
splintered into several factions. Yeltsin’s recent political compromise with the more centrist Civic 
Union has also dissipated with the latter’s breakdown in June 1993. In addition, the rift between 


113There is even a potential danger that moderate actors might give up the current fight 
against extreme nationalism in Russia’s political institutions. Much like the Menshevik walkout 
which facilitated the Congress of Soviets’ approval of early Bolshevik policies in 1917, leading 
reformers and democrats in Russia’s Supreme Soviet have recently called for themselves and 
their colleagues to resign their legislative seats to avoid giving “a semblance of legality” to the 
actions of the opposition. Such a step might well help patriots and statists monopolize power 
in the Supreme Soviet instead of halt their rise to the top. See "Yurii Afanasev Relinqrishes 
Deputy’s Mandate,” RFE/RL News Briefs, 10-14 May 1993, p.6; "Russian Parliament Reduces 
Threshold for Quorum," RFE/RL News Briefs, 19-23 July 1993, p. 4; and Adam Ulam, A 
History of Soviet Russia (New York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1976), p. 15-17. 


114R ussia has never really been a nationalist state--i.e., nationalism has never been the state’s 
ruling ideology. The state, from the tsars to Gorbachev, has never fully supported Russian 
nationalism because of its potentially destructive impact on the empire. It has implemented 
Russification policies, but never focused solely on the Russian nation and its needs and 
requirements. The needs and requirements of the centralized, imperial state have always come 
first. See Hans Rogger, “Nationalism and the State: A Russian Dilemma," Comparative Studies 
in Society and History 4 (March 1962). 


1154 leksandr Tsipko expresses this idea in “Democratic Russia As A Bolshevik As Well As 
A National Party," Nezavisimaia gazeta, 9 April 1993. 
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Yeltsin and his vice-president, Rutskoi, has worsened; Yeltsin recently stripped Rutskoi of his 
official responsibilities, Kremlin office, bodyguards, most of his secretariat, and even his 
limousine! The picture that emerges is of a divided and weak government. Many in the media, 
including some traditionally liberal publications, have also criticized the Yeltsin government for 
overreliance on western support, for failure to protect the civil rights of Russians in the Baltics, 
and for inefficacy in preventing or resolving conflicts on Russia’s borders. Despite all these, 
Yeltsin narrowly won the April 1993 referendum, indicating that people are not yet ready to oust 
him from power; however, the longer he and his government are seen as ineffectual, the more 
attractive the patriotic and statist alternatives will become. 

The economic and social aspects of delegitimation are well-known. Russian society is 
rapidly being stratified into small sectors of nouveaux-riches, conspicuous consumers, on one hand, 
and large masses of people who live on or below the poverty line, on the other. Official 
unemployment rose from 367,500 in October 1992 to 1 million in August 1993; this may not seem 
high for a country with 150 million people, but the reality is that most unemployment in Russia is 
unregistered and may be actually in the tens of millions.!4© There are also about 2 million 
refugees in Moscow, both Russians and non-Russians, who have fled from other former Soviet 
republics because of discrimination, ethnic conflict, and economic travails. Further, the crime rate 
in Russia has nearly doubled from 1985-92.117 Various public opinion surveys reflect the 
frustration of many with these developments; majorities express dissatisfaction with their lot, 
blame democrats and communists over anyone else for current problems, and declare that a more 
desirable government should provide security first over freedom.!!® These trends favor the 
program of patriots and statists, who promise to restore order, discipline, and economic stability. 


3) International System 

The international system is not significant in terms of providing material and other 
resources for patriots and statists. In some cases, the international community, particularly 
western democracies, might even dampen tendencies toward extremist nationalism. For example, 
Russian officials like Yeltsin and Kozyrev are likely to avoid radical nationalist rhetoric because 
they know that it would rouse the opprobrium of their western colleagues and audience.!!9 Thus 


16Celestine Bohlen, "Underworld in Moscow: Gangsters Kill in the Streets and Twist the 
Economy," International Herald Tribune, 17 August 1993, pp. 1, 6; Sheila Marnie, "How 
Prepared is Russia for Unemployment?" RFE/RL Research Report, 4 December 1992, pp. 44-50; 
and Keith Bush, “Conversion and Unemployment in Russia," RFE/RL Research Report, 8 
January 1993, pp. 29-32. 


117*R ussia’s Growing Refugee Problem," RFE/RL News Briefs, 28 June-2 July 1993, p.4 and 
“Rising Crime Becomes a Political Issue," RFE/RL Research Bulletin, 1 June 1993, p. 3. 


118"Sociological Survey: Who’s to Blame?" Novoe vremia, no. 9 (1993), p. 8; "Roundup: Life 
in Russia," RFE/RL Research Report, 8 May 1992, pp. 57-58; "Survey Finds Low Confidence 
in Leaders and Growing Support for Strong Government," RFE/RL Research Bulletin, 19 
January 1993, pp. 3-4; and Mark Rhodes, "Political Attitudes in Russia,” RFE/RL Research 
Report, 15 January 1993, pp. 42-44. 


119 nstitutions like the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) and 
countries like the U.S. have declared their preference and support for democratic norms and 
market reform, and their disapproval of chauvinistic and imperialistic ideas and behavior. See 
William Korey, Human Rights, the Helsinki Process and American Foreign Policy (New York: 
Institute for East West Studies, 1993). The West’s record in Yugoslavia, however, shows a 
gaping chasm between rhetoric and action. Thus, one can speculate that western verbal 
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far, the only support from outside has been limited cooperation between a few members of the 
European new right and national patriots; this support is unlikely to have any impact on power 
equations within Russia.!?° 

The part of the international system most relevant to the empowerment of nationalism is 
Russia’s "near abroad" or blizhnee zarubezh’e, referring to new states of the former Soviet Union. 
Genuine threats have arisen in the "near abroad" which validate the arguments of patriots and 
Statists, and help them cultivate popular support. One is the status and treatment of Russians and 
Russian-speakers who live outside Russia. While it is true that patriots and statists exaggerate the 
‘problems of Russian irredenta, there are also solid reasons why Russians abroad feel threatened 
and discriminated. As their conditions worsen, Russians abroad will likely flee in greater numbers 
to Russia, thereby taxing a system that already is unable to handle current refugee needs. Another 
problem is the outbreak of ethnic and other conflicts in the "near abroad"; some of these conflicts 
have killed thousands, and the threat to Russia would be immense in case ‘of further escalation and 
the use of chemical or nuclear weapons. 121 

A third threat from the “near abroad" is the rise of new military, possibly nuclear, powers 
on Russia’s borders. Relations with Ukraine, in particular, have been contentious, and disputes 
over such matters as ownership of the Black Sea Fleet and control of the Crimea are unlikely to be 
resolved soon. To date, the international community consisting of developed western states has not 
been a reliable partner for untangling any of the paramount issues on Russia’s security agenda; in 
fact, western mediation in places like Nagorno-Karabakh has been largely futile. Patriots and 
Statists thus get credit not only for identifying and highlighting threats to Russia’s “national 
interests," but also for their "can-do" attitude. They preach that Russia is a great state, capable of 
facing its challenges, and need not rely on the unpredictable and even inimical West. 


C. Impact on the National Interest 

What is the impact of Russian nationalism--specifically in its national patriotic and centrist 
statist forms--on the definition of Russia’s national interest? A detailed process-tracing of changes 
in Russian foreign policy rhetoric or behavior is beyond the scope of this paper; however, I want to 
show at least a correlation between patriotic and statist ideas, on one hand, and major contours of 
Russian foreign policy, on the other. I would argue that Russian nationalism has had an impact on 
the national interest in terms of shifting the parameters of the state’s foreign policy priorities. In 
a sense, the empowerment of nationalist ideas has changed the meaning of what is “politically 
correct" in Russian foreign policy.!2? 


disapproval might ultimately have no restraining effect on the behavior of extremist 
nationalists in Russia. 


120See "Predal Rossiiu-predal Evraziiu'" (Roundtable of the newspaper, Den’), Den’, no. 22 
(50), p. 3. 


121R ichard J. Krickus, "Latvia’s ‘Russian Question’," RFE/RL Research Report, 30 April 
1993, pp. 29-34; Steven Erlanger, "In the Baltics, There May be No Home for Russians," New 
York Times, 22 November 1992, pp. Al, Al2; John Lloyd, "Painful Legacy of an Empire," 
Financial Times, 9 July 1992; "Russia to Spy on Ex-Republics," Boston Globe, 29 October 1992, 
p. 6; and Steven Erlanger, "Moscow Fears for Troops in Tajikistan," New York Times, 30 
September 1992, p. A1l2. 


122political correctness ("P.C.") is an American concept that captures the essence of 
nationalism’s impact on Russian politics. Basically, nationalist ideas have been propagated so 
widely and come to be accepted in many circles, elite and otherwise, that they begin to restrict 
both the rhetorical and operational freedom of policymakers. 
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In the first year of Russia’s existence as a post-Soviet state (1991-92), Yeltsin and Kozyrev’s 
foreign policy mainly followed the line that Gorbachev and Shevardnadze had started. They 
defined Russia’s national interest in terms of increased partnership with western developed 
countries; active participation in international organizations such as the United Nations and CSCE; 
and acute streamlining of formerly extensive Soviet ties with Third World countries. While 
Kozyrev did pay lip service to the primacy of Russian relations with CIS states, it was obvious that 
foreign policy energies were spent at first mostly on western countries and international 
institutions.2** From 1992-93, patriotic and statist forces, many of whom also opposed 
Gorbachev’s foreign policy, sustained an effort to discredit Yeltsin and Kozyrev’s foreign policy. 
A quick examination of three central "national interest" issues illustrate how, over the last two 
years, Russian foreign policy has evolved farther from the "westernizing democratic" line, and 
closer to patriotic and statist preferences.)*4 


1) Territorial Boundaries and Irredenta 

Claims involving territorial borders and “Russians abroad" followed almost immediately the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. It was inevitable that these issues would rise to the top of national 
interest debates because territorial integrity and citizenship are two items that any new state must 
clarify and defend. In the former Soviet Union, many borders between republics were set 
arbitrarily by Stalin and had shifted many times in the course of Soviet history.!2° Moreover, 
the relatively free movement of peoples of various nationalities had created a multiethnic mosaic 
in the country. Russians, in particular, settled in many areas outside Russia, forming near- 
majorities in republics that were nominally non-Russian like Kazakhstan and Latvia. In fact, 
many estimate that "Russians abroad" number approximately 25 million people. 

Several problems are paramount in terms of Russian territory and irredenta. First is the 
issue of territories which used to belong to Russia or have large Russian populations. Places like 
Crimea and Sevastopol in Ukraine, and the Trans-Dnestr region in Moldova, fall in this 
category.!*© The Russian population of Trans-Dnestr have been the most vigilant and violent 
thus far in asserting their claim to be "independent" of Moldova and in seeking association with 
Russia. A second key issue is the treatment of Russians abroad; problems range from citizenship 
rights for Russians in Estonia and Latvia, to violence against Russian border guards in 
Tadzhikistan and other places.!27 


123K ozyrev’s first round of visits to CIS states occurred only in April 1992, four months 
after the the Soviet Union’s demise. 


124The three issues I examine here are in no way exhaustive of the items encompassed by 
the "national interest." These three, however, are high on the agenda and should be sufficient 
for a preliminary assessment of nationalism’s impact on the national interest. 


1254 n excellent short treatment of border problems in the FSU is Gabriel Schoenfeld, "Outer 


Limits," Post-Soviet Prospects (Center for Strategic and International Studies), no. 17 (January 
1993), 4 pp. 


126Crimea is approximately two-thirds Russian and a quarter Ukrainian, although nearly 
half of the Ukrainian population claim Russian as their native language. 


127The civil war between Muslim guerillas (aided by Afghan mujahideen) and the ex- 
communist government in Tadzhikistan has already killed at least 10,000 people and created 
half a million internal refugees. Some of the casualties have been Russian troops, border 
guards and their families who are still stationed in the area and do not have much control over 
their circumstances. In 1992, Russian border guards in Azerbaidjan were also the victims of 
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Kozyrev and Yeltsin have traditionally taken a moderate stance on the issue of Russians 
abroad. Kozyrev has asserted that the best way to protect Russian irredenta is by fostering 
friendly relations with their host states. He has also warned that extremist elements are exploiting 
the “Russians abroad" issue in order to implement strong-arm tactics against Russia’s neighbors. In 
contrast, patriots and statists have consistently supported more forceful means for protecting the 
"rights" of Russians in neighboring states. Newspapers like Den’ and TV programs like Nevzorov’s 
"600 Seconds" have sensationalized the plight of Russians, and leaders like Rutskoi, Grachev, 
Stankevich, and others have explicitly supported secessionism that will unite former parts of the 
-empire with 

The impact of patriots and statists is two-fold. First, official Russian rhetoric on territorial 
and irredenta problems is becoming more.aggressive. Both Russia’s official foreign policy 
document and draft military doctrine enshrine the protection of Russian “minority rights.” More 
recently, Kozyrev has stated that it is Russia’s national interest to take a “forceful role" in the 
conflict in Tadzhikistan.!*9 The Supreme Soviet has also passed a resolution claiming that 
Sevastopol, currently home of the Black See Fleet in Ukraine, was and is part of the territory of 
the Russian Federation.4*° A second more important impact has to do with the paralysis of the 
Russian government in checking the actions of extremist nationalists. The most unequivocal 
example of this is the Trans-Dniestr case, where the Russian Fourteenth Army, under the 
leadership of Major-General Aleksandr Lebed, has assisted secessionist Russians without any 
authorization from civilian leaders. Lebed often employs explosive and chauvistic rhetoric, yet 
has never been reprimanded or held otherwise responsible for his words or actions by Moscow.!*! 
It seems that when extremist nationalists take matters into their hands, the government is simply 
unable to take an opposing stand. Trans-Dnestr sets an unfortunate precedent that veers away 
from moderate, legal-institutional approaches to the Russian irredenta problem; it may well inspire 
other Russians scattered in the former Soviet Union to employ conflictual tactics that will draw 


Russophobic sentiment. See Schoenfeld, "Outer Limits," pp. 2-3. Igor Shafarevich, a prominent 
nationalist, has compared the plight of Russians abroad to that of blacks under the South 
African apartheid system. See Igor’ Shafarevich, "U Rossii est’ budushchee," Den’ no. | (81), 
1993, p. 7. 


1284 TV report on "600 Seconds" in early 1991 featured Russians in Estonia who claimed 
that the government was treating them like prisoners. Sensational photos of Russian refugees 
were shown, with an ominous voice in the background saying "They [the enemies of Russia] are 
getting ready." In another instance, during a visit to Bendery, the capital of the so-called 
Trans-Dnestr Republic which wants to secede from Moldova, Rutskoi declared that the 
Republic "existed, exists, and must exist." Finally, in April 1992, the Congress of People’s 
Deputies adopted a resolution in support of secessionist Russians in Trans-Dnestr in Moldova. 
See Eduard Kondratev, “Vizit Rutskogo v Pridenstrov’e,” Izvestiia, 6 April 1992 and ITAR- 
TASS, 8 April 1992. 


129K ozyrev noted as well that U.N. and CSCE participation would be welcome, but the tone 
of his statement is indicative of a new Russian assertiveness on issues in the "near abroad." See 
RFE/RL Daily Report (by e-mail), 4 August 1993. 


130R ossiiskaia gazeta, 13 July 1993, p. 1 prints this resolution in full. 


131See the following articles by Vladimir Socor in RFE/RL Research Report: “Russian 
Forces in Moldova," 28 August 1992, pp. 38-43; "Russia’s Fourteenth Army and the Insurgency 
in Eastern Moldova," 11 September 1992, pp. 41-48; and "Russia’s Army in Moldova: There to 
Stay?" 18 June 1993, pp. 42-49. 
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Moscew into military confrontation with its new neighbors. 


2) Russian Hegemony in the FSU 

One of the central points of divergence between patriots and statists and their more 
moderate nationalist colleagues is Russia’s role vis-a-vis its neighbors. As noted earlier, patriots 
and statists often emphasize the "benevolence" of the Russian empire, Russia’s “unique” role as a 
"bridge" among diverse nations, and Russia’s greatness as an imperial state. They seem somehow 
unable to admit the reality of a much-shrunken Russian state.15?_ More moderate nationalists, in 
‘contrast, underline the costs of empire and Russia’s dire need to focus, for once, on its long- 
neglected material, moral, and social problems. 

Again, on this issue, patriots and statist ideas have made their imprint. Specifically, 
Russian leaders have recently articulated what amounts to a hegemonic view of Russia’s role in the 
FSU. The top priority seems no longer to be integration with the developed West and the 
international community (though that option has not been abandoned), but the formalization of 
Russia’s leading or “special” role vis-a-vis its neighbors. In February and March 1993, top leaders 
including Yeltsin and the Russian ambassador to the U.N. referred to Russia’s “special 
responsibility" in the FSU and asked the U.N. to grant Russia special powers for peacekeeping in 
the region. A few months later, Yeltsin advanced to a group of military officers the idea that 
Russia must maintain and formalize its military presence in Moldova, Georgia, Armenia, and 
Central Asia, and that Russia should offer to lease Black Sea Fleet bases in Sevastopol in 
Ukraine.!** It is only natural that Russia must seek to protect its interests in what seems like a 
cauldron of instability and conflict in the FSU; but what is notable is the diminished emphasis on 
the role of international actors and the increased manifestation of Russian assertiveness and 
tendency for self-help. Only a little over a year ago, Yeltsin asked that NATO troops be deployed 
in the war-torn enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh after former Soviet troops were withdrawn from the 
area; now even members of Yeltsin’s government depict the notion of using NATO to defend 
Russian security as an invitation for interference in Russia’s internal affairs and a factor that will 
weaken Russian statehood and sovereignty.!*4 These changes undeniably run parallel to the 
preferences of patriots and statists. 


3) War in Yugoslavia 

Nationalist ideas, particularly national patriotism, have also had an impact on Russia’s 
“national interest" in the war in Yugoslavia. National patriots depict Serbia as a victim of 
international "intervention" that targets not only Serbs, but Slavs and Orthodox believers in 
general.!*> They argue that, in the future, Russians in Ukraine and Belorussia may well find 
themselves in a position similar to that of their embattled Serbian kin who have been held hostage 


1320 ne observer frames the question thus: "Can the Russian national consciousness reorient 
itself on issues regarding Russia’s ethnic borders and the ‘mission’ of the Russian nation [vis-a- 
vis its neighbors], or not?" Muntian, "Nekotorye problemy ...." p. 130. 


183IT AR-TASS, 1 March 1993; "Yeltsin on Special Status for Russia," RFE/RL News Briefs, 
1-5 March 1993, p. 1; and “Yeltsin Calls for Retention of Military Bases Abroad," RFE/RL News 
Briefs, 7-11 June 1993, pp. 5-6. The Ukrainian Defense Ministry responded that Russia’s 
proposal to lease Sevastopol cannot be taken seriously. 


134" 4 tlanticists’ Versus ‘Eurasians’ in Russian Foreign Policy," RFE/RL Research Report, 
29 May 1992, p. 19; Tarasov, “Voennaia strategiia Rossii," pp. 112-17; and "Russia Criticizes 
New Ukrainian Security Concept," p. 2. 


135They deny that Serbia’s opponents in former Yugoslavia are themselves Slavic peoples. 
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by westernizing Croats and Slovenians. When that happens, the international community will 
intervene to prevent Russia from coming to the aid of its citizens abroad. It is thus important for 
Russian national interest to oppose U.N. and other international sanctions against Serbia, and aid 
Serbia in its struggle for national survival.!*6 

National patriots actively malign the Yeltsin/Kozyrev line of support for western actions 
against the rump Yugoslavia. They have published numerous critiques in the media, and their 
supporters in the Supreme Soviet have several times chided Kozyrev for currying too much favor 
with the West on the Yugoslavia issue. In one incident, the nationalist paper Den’ published a 
classified memo written by the Russian ambassador to the U.N., Yurii Vorontsov, which, in 
reference to further sanctions against Yugoslavia, argued: “it is very important not to oppose... 
the western countries and the U.S., where public opinion is strong against [Serb leader] 
Milosevic."457 This leak of Vorontsov’s memo ignited an explosion among nationalists in the 
Supreme Soviet who questioned the legality of Russian actions in the U.N. Pressure from 
nationalists has put Russian Foreign Minister Kozyrev constantly on the defensive, and his 
rhetoric has since reflected a weaker version of earlier solidarity with western policy on 
Yugoslavia. In April 1993, a break with the West became apparent as Russia abstained from a U.N. 
vote on additional sanctions against rump Yugoslavia.!*8 


V. Conclusion 


As with most analyses of post-Soviet politics, one’s conclusions can only be tentative at best. 
The political landscape in Russia is still shifting, and the fate of nationalism and nationalists is 
far from determined. Having issued this caveat, I propose the following conclusions. First, 
Russian nationalism is far from a homogeneous concept. The ideas of nativists and westernizing 
democrats definitely have fewer malevolent implications than those of national patriots or centrist 
statists. Second, proponents of milder forms of nationalism, including nativists and westernizing 
democrats, have been less effective than their extremist colleagues in sustaining nationalist 
propaganda for the purpose of Russian renewal or rebirth. This has narrowed the range of policy 
ideas and options for defining and pursuing Russia’s “national interest." Unfortunately, the 
"narrowing" process is eliminating the more moderate, non-chauvinistic, and non-imperialistic 
components of the Russian national interest. 

Third, the empowerment of patriotic and statist ideas does not denote the inevitable 
triumph of aggression, chauvinism, and/or imperialism in Russian foreign policy. Patriots and 
statists are far from a unified group; serious internal cleavages exist between centrist statists and 


136See the collective appeal of nationalist leaders in "Brat’ia-Slaviane," Den’, no. 3 (83) 1993, 
p. 5; the analysis of the Eurasianist Center for Metastrategic Research in "“Geopolitika 
Iugoslavskogo konflikta," Elementy, no. 2 (1992):2-5; and a warning in Pravda, 2 June 1992, 
which reads: "Punishment [for Serbia] is now being arranged under the U.N. flag. But what 
will happen tomorrow? If one day Russia stands up in earnest for a Russian-speaking 
population somewhere in the CIS, they will punish us, too." 


137Interfax, 3 June 1992. 


138k ozyrev maintained that he felt "sick at heart" for this decision which was taken because 
of pressure from national patriots and conservatives. See "Kozyrev Regrets Abstaining on UN 
Vote," RFE/RL News Briefs, 26-30 April 1993, p. 3. 
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national patriots, and within each group.!*° These cleavages might eventually lead to greater 
differentiation within and between groups, and centrists will be able to distinguish themselves 
clearly from extremists. Barring major social or economic catastrophes, centrist statists have a 
stronger chance of winning political power in Russia than extremist patriots; they also have a 
could realistically form a coalition with Yeltsin’s westernizing democratic government. The 
nativistists should also be considered a swing group; given their ideological moderation and 
previous role in democratization in the FSU, they are likely candidates for a coalition that would 
include themselves, westernizing democrats, and centrist statists. 

Finally, the choices and policies of the state will matter a lot. Nationalism can be a force 
for good or ill, and the state has at its disposal many instruments for strengthening one or other 
version. The Yeltsin government thus far has been largely reactive instead of proactive. It has 
adeptly recognized the utility of nationalist ideology for cultivating popular support and 
legitimacy, but has not shown superior understanding or skill in actively promoting a nationalism 
that will serve the purposes of state-building while also cultivating benign images of the self and 
others and a non-aggressive mission. One can only observe if, and how, this will change in the 
future. 


139patriots and statists are also organizationally weak. Coalitions change often, and no 
group in the last three years has yet been able to muster enough discipline and cohesion to 
sustain an agenda of political action. The National Salvation Front, the foremost patriotic/ 
statist coalition, has some serious rifts. Sterligov, one of its founders and head of the Russian 
National Assembly, has left the Front. Anpilov, another key player in nationalist politics, is 
not even a member of the Front. In another instance, Terekhov and his national patriotic 
Officers’ Union has attacked Grachev (who is a centrist statist) and asked for his ouster. 
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In this paper I attempt to concretize the debate in 


contemporary political theory between liberals and 
communitarians, by seeing how it plays out when applied to 
controversial legal issues. Turning to legal discourse on the law 
of contract, we will find arguments which challenge some of the 
same liberal premises communitarians reject. I believe these 
legal arguments suggest a way of articulating a communitarian 
political theory less suspiciously utopian, and that 
communitarian political thought can provide an important 
foundation for these legal arguments. 


The liberal-communitarian debate 


According to classical liberal thought, the state's 
authority is legitimate insofar as it derives from the consent of 
the governed.’ On the classical liberal view, a state is a 
voluntary group of members with rights and obligations based on 
consent. The state is something we join for the sake of 
convenience, which is often specified as the protection of life 
and property. The state cannot legitimately ask us to do anything 
to which we would not reasonably have consented--both Hobbes and 


Beccaria infer that capital punishment is illegitimate because no 


1 There are important strands of liberalism that do not rely on consent. John 


Stuart Mill, On Liberty, develops liberal principles he regards as valid 
regardless of whether they are consented to; Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysics of 
Morals, rejects consent as a basis of political obligation; Carol Pateman, The 
Problem of Political Obligation (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 
1979), and Benjamin Barber, “Liberal Democracy and the Costs of Consent," in 
Liberalism and the Moral Life, ed. Nancy L. Rosenblum (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1989), pp. 54-68, both turn to participation rather than 
consent as the true guarantor of liberty; and Jeremy Waldron, "Special Ties 
and Natural Duties," Philosophy and Public Affairs 22:1 (Winter 1993) advances 


the argument that the basis of our obligations is not consent, but, rather, a 
natural duty to support institutions and laws of a just state. 
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one would have rationally agreed to join the state at all if that 
would entail the loss of their life.* To the communitarian, the 


locus of political authority lies not in the preferences or wills 


of individuals, but in customs, traditions, and practices shared 


by members of a community, which no individual ever explicitly 
chose. For Hegel--who has been called the "original mouthpiece of 


modern communitarianism, "* 


perhaps misleadingly, we do not choose 
to live in a state--we must. The laws we must obey are not ever 
literally consented to. The question of "who draws up the 
constitution?" is, Hegel says, nonsensical, "for it presupposes 
that no constitution as yet exists, so that only an atomistic 


aggregate of individuals is present." 


For the communitarian, we 
are born into a community and brought up to practice its ways; 
that these practices have become what we are used to, and 
constitute an ethical life in which we are at home, is what makes 
them legitimate. The liberal objects: taking as legitimate 
practices which we never chose fails to respect the value of 
individual liberty. 


Liberals object to communitarian deference to "what is 


done," because it disregards not only the importance of consent, 


* Cesare Bonesana Beccaria, An Essay on Crimes and Punishments (Philadelphia: 
William P. Farrand and Co., 1809); Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (New York: Collier 
Books, 1962), ch. 21. For discussion, see Mark Tunick, Punishment: Theory and 
Practice (Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1992), pp. 77- 


> Sibyl A. Schwarzenbach, "Rawls, Hegel, and Communitarianism," Political 
Theory 19:4 (November 1991), p. 562. 


“ G.W.F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, tr. H.B. Nisbet, ed. Allen Wood 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), Par. 273 Remark, p. 311. 


but also, the role valid principles should play in determining 
the legitimacy of our laws and practices. To the liberal critic, 
the communitarian implies we should unquestioningly obey whatever 
practices we happen to find, and offers no standard with which we 
might criticize these practices. The communitarian, drawing on 
the idea that members of a body politic share a conception of the 
common good, is said to use this conception as a standard to 
evaluate people's preferences, “rather than adjusting [this 
conception] to the pattern of people's preferences." 
Communitarians, insisting that we conform with existing social 


customs and practices, are said to be unable to apply any 


standards to those practices to see whether they are right.° 


Liberals, in contrast, "insist that we have an ability to detach 


ourselves from any particular social practice," that nothing is 
"set for us," and that we can always question and replace the 
practices given to us rather than necessarily accept them as the 
community's values.’ Where the communitarian points us to how we 
are already born into a community with social practices, to how 
we cannot "Start from scratch" as liberal contractarian thinkers 
seem to imply, the liberal replies that "we do indeed find 


ourselves in various relationships, but we do not always like 


> Will Kymlicka, Contemporary Political Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1990), p. 206. 


®° Jeremy Waldron, "Particular Values and Critical Morality," California Law 
Review 77:3 (May 1989); Kymlicka, Contemporary Political Philosophy, p. 207. 
Cf. Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body Politic (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960), p. 6: “moral shrinks to ‘'mores'." 


7 Kymlicka, Contemporary Political Philosophy, pp. 210-11. 
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what we find. . . we feel capable of questioning" whether our 


practices are valuable.* 


Communitarians seem blindly committed to 
existing practices. This commitment strikes the liberal not only 
as irrational--for surely there should be good reasons for being 
committed to our practices apart from their happening to be our 
practices; it is relativistic as well, implying that if a 
different community believes that social practices which we 
regard as egregiously cruel and barbaric are part of that 
community's common good, this is sufficient to justify these 
practices, while for the liberal, it is not. Liberals and 
communitarians, then, tend to disagree, first, about the 
importance of consent as a source of obligation, and second, 
about the role of abstract principles in determining social 
policy.’ 

There is a third point of disagreement. Liberals object to 
an ethical implication some communitarians draw from what they 
take to be the fact that members of a body politic have a common 
political identity. That implication is that the state, or 
governing authority, should not be neutral toward conceptions of 


how we should live; in the language of contemporary political 


philosophy, the state should not be neutral toward conceptions of 


2139 “Ch. Pp. 222. 


° As I have indicated, though, not all liberals insist consent is the basis 


of obligations (see note 1); and many theorists labelled communitarian would 
deny that their adherence to traditions is blind and unprincipled. Hegel 
certainly would. See Mark Tunick, “Theories of Political Obligation: Hegel's 
Alternative," paper presented at the 1993 Western Political Science 
Association Conference, Pasadena, California (March 1993). See also the 
discussion in the final section of this paper, where I argue that in some ways 
the liberal-communitarian debate, as described here, is a caricature. 
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"the good."’° Communitarians reject the idea of a neutral state 

in favor of a "politics of the common good."'’ Drawing on the 

idea that citizens share a way of life from which standards of 
appropriate conduct derive, communitarians argue that the state 
should defend this particular way of life against alternatives. 
Liberals, in contrast, insist that the state remain neutral among 
conceptions of the good life. What this might mean practically is 
that where communitarians might think the state should defend 
certain substantive values of the community--perhaps by legally 
enforcing traditional proscriptions against homosexual sodomy, or 
passing legislation providing tax incentives for heterosexual 
families while denying these incentives to homosexual couples, on 
the grounds that the homosexual lifestyle is nontraditional or 
contrary to "millennia of moral teaching," liberals would oppose 
any role for the state that is nonneutral, that favors one 
particular conception of the way of life that is worth living. 
Few acknowledged communitarians actually argue that the state 
should prohibit homosexual sodomy, or deny tax benefits to 
members of nontraditional families.’* The debate between liberals 


and communitarians tends to be more abstract. Liberals are 


10 Michael Walzer, "The Communitarian Critique of Liberalism," Political 
Theory 18:1 (February 1990), p. 16. 


11 Michael Sandel, New Republic May 7, 1984, pp. 15-17; for discussion see 
Will Kymlicka, Contemporary Political Philosophy (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1990), p. 206. 


12 One communitarian theorist, Michael Sandel, actually opposes the majority 
decision in Bowers v. Hardwick (478 U.S. 186 [1986]) upholding a Georgia law 
that made homosexual sodomy a crime punishable by imprisonment. In California 
Law Review 77:3 (May 1989). 
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committed pluralists, refusing to recognize and privilege any one 
set of values among citizens. As Isaiah Berlin writes, 
"Most modern liberals, at their most consistent, want a 
situation in which as many individuals as possible can 
realize as many of their ends as possible, without 
assessment of the value of these ends as such, save in 
so far as they may frustrate the purposes of others. 
They wish the frontiers between individuals or groups 
of men to be drawn solely with a view to preventing 
collisions between human purposes, all of which must be 
considered to be equally ultimate, uncriticizable ends 
in themselves."** 
Faced with a world created and recreated by human beings, with no 
design or blueprint to be followed, the liberal celebrates the 
right of self-creation, the freedom from pre-ordained 
constraints, and insists the space modernity has let us see as 
our space to fill remains accessible to different voices of 
different creators. We need stability and order, but only enough 
to provide us with the opportunities to pursue our own good life, 
self-conceived. The liberal, wanting a safe space in which each 


of us can pursue our own conception of the good, advocates a 


minimalist state that secures individual rights, or perhaps a 


not-so-minimalist state that promotes our capacity to realize our 


own good. 


> Isaiah Berlin, “Two Concepts of Liberty," in Four Essays on Liberty 
(Oxford: Oxford University Pres, 1969), p. 153 note 1. 
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Communitarians worry about all this space being filled up 


with self-styled personal philosophies that flout tradition. 
Hegel worried about this most of all, castigating those who think 
that "the ethical world, like the universe of Epicures, should be 
given over to the subjective contingency of opinions and 
arbitrariness."** Communitarians think the world is not all ours 
to make. Before anyone ever asks us for our preferences, we 
already are situated, have obligations, have a political 
identity, and share a conception of the common gocd. 

Talk of a shared political identity may strike the liberal 
at best as a comfortable metaphysical blanket, at worst as a 
dangerous moral and political immaturity.’* To be sure, fellow 
citizens all pay taxes to the same government, all carry the same 
sort of social security card, and are all obligated to obey many 
of the same laws--but to say that they share in one identity is 
to harken back to the hackneyed and mystical medieval metaphor of 
the state as an organism, and individuals as its parts. To draw 
political implications about the proper role of the state from 
this metaphor is, to the liberal, to turn wishful thinking into 
an illiberal and potentially dangerous political agenda. Rather, 
liberals insist we confront the tragedy underlying pluralism. 
"The ends of men are many, and not all of them are in principle 
compatible," yet still we can, and must, stand for our 


convictions "unflinchingly," even though their validity is only 
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Hegel, Philosophy of Right, Preface, p. 16. 


> Berlin, “Ewo Concepts. of Liberty," p. 172. 
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relative.*® 

That, roughly and briefly, is the liberal-communitarian 
debate. There are other strands to it, other issues raised at a 
Similarly abstract level.’’ My point in this paper is not to 
explore the debate at that level, but rather to put it ona 
different level, place it ina different context that has 
practical immediacy and even urgency. 


Problems in Contract Law: the Liberal-Communitarian Debate 


Replayed 

Let's begin with an example from the law of contract. 
Britton signs a contract to work for Turner for one year, in 
return for $120. He quits without reason after nine months and 
demands payment for his nine months of work. Turner refuses to 
pay Britton anything, since the contract to which he agreed 
Stipulates that payment is for a year's work. Britton sues. 
Should he recover anything for the time he worked? 

On one view--a version of what is called the "will theory"- 
he should not. Turner's obligation, on this view, is limited to 
the promissory obligation expressed in the signed contract, and 


as its terms were not met, Turner has no obligation to pay. But 


on other theories, Britton should recover, at least so long as 


pp. 171-172. 


7 Sometimes the debate is presented as about conceptions of the self, with 
liberals insisting individuals stand logically antecedent to social practices, 
Or prior to and independent of experience, and are agents, not instruments, of 
the purposes they pursue; while communitarians reject this self-image, seeing 
individuals as situated and socially conditioned "all the way down"- -Michael 
Sandel, Liberalism and the Limits of Justice (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1962), pp. 9-11. 
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the benefit Turner received from the nine months' work outweighed 
any harm Britton's exit caused Turner to suffer in reliance upon 


Britton's promise to work a full year. The court that decided 


this case held, in favor of Britton, that if "a party actually 


receives labor, or materials, and thereby derives a benefit and 


advantage the law thereupon raises a promise to pay to the 


extent of the reasonable worth of such excess."'® The 


court Said, creates an implicit promise, 


and a legal 


based on "the general understanding of the community," even 

though this obligation was not agreed to by the parties of the 
contract. This reasoning seems to fly in the face of a will 
theory grounding contractual obligations in promises explicitly 
made by the parties. 
A good deal of contract law is premised on the will theory, 


which derives contractual obligations from promises’’; yet many 


decisions, including Britton v. Turner, impose contractual 


obligations that are not promissory. Case law is conflicting, and 


8 Britton v. Turner , 6 N.H. 481 (1834), at 492. In fact Turner was able to 
find a replacement for Britton, and so there was no ‘detrimental reliance’ in 
this case. 


% This despite the view that the will theory is dead. Grant Gilmore gives the 
classic account of the "death of contracts," by which he means the fall of the 
will theory and the rise of non-promissory bases of obligation. Gilmore's 
theme in Death of Contracts [(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 
1974)] is that contract is being reabsorbed into the mainstream of tort: "With 
the growth of the ideas of quasi-contract and unjust enrichment [principles 
that support Britton's claim against Turner--MT], classical consideration 
theory [that requires a bargained for convergence of wills for a contract to 
be enforceable--MT] was breached on the benefit side. With the growth of the 
promissory estoppel idea [that finds liability even absent a bargained for 
agreement if a party relied on a promise to her detriment--MT], it was 
breached on the detriment side." (87-88) 
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has been characterized as "schizophrenic."*° P.S. Atiyah writes 


that "there is no hope of reducing the whole body of contract, or 


even its main outlines, to a single principle."*’ In this section 


I shall explore further this conflict, and relate it to the 


conflict between liberals and communitarians. I believe legal 


discourse between advocates and opponents of the will theory in 


some ways mirrors the discourse between communitarians and 


liberals, and that each debate can contribute to the other.” 


Liberalism and will theories of contract 


The will theory of Anglo-American contract law (of which 


there are various versions, including "subjective" and 


"Objective" will theories, see below) came to dominance in the 


19th century, as evidenced by William Story's declaration that 


"every contract is founded upon the mutual agreement of the 
parties."**? Morton Horwitz argues that the will theory developed 


with the rise of widespread markets in government securities and 


commodities around 1815.*4 Prior to this the law reflected a 


20 Jay Feinman, “Critical Approaches to Contract Law," 30 U.C.L.A. Law Review 


829 (1983), pp. 830, 833; cf. pp. 834, 839, 847, 849, 853, 856; Grant Gilmore, 
The Death of Contract, pp. 59-60. 


21 p.s. Atiyah, "Review of Charles Fried, Contract as Promise," 95 Harvard Law 
Review 509 (1981), p. 528. 


22 


Charles Fried, Contract as Promise, pp. 1-2, observes that the will theory 
implicates liberalism; his work is one of the few that relates contract law to 
political theories. 


23 William Story, Treatise on the Law of Contracts (1844), cited in Morton 
Horwitz, The Transformation of American Law: 1780-1860 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1977), p. 185. 


74 P.S. Atiyah traces the will theory further back, at least to the writings 
of the “natural lawyers" of the 16th and 17th centuries, including Grotius and 
Pufendorf, who held a bare promise morally binding on its face. For Grotius, 

obligations arise from agreements by "a rule of natural law that promises and 
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"medieval tradition of substantive justice." Goods or services 


had an "objective value," as determined by the "community's sense 
of fairness" and reflected in customary prices. "The prices of 
most goods and services were conceived of as settled." But with 
the rise of markets, value came to be seen as subjective, 
something determined by the convergence of wills. On the new 
theory, obligations arose from agreements, not from standards of 
justice external to the wills of the parties. Even freely-entered 
contracts that appear unjust to an onlooker are binding, on this 
view, for, as Horwitz notes, "where things have no ‘intrinsic 
value', there can be no substantive measure of exploitation."* 
The will theory was not then, nor is it now, entirely 
subjectivist. Few if any versions hold that obligations are 
created by purely internal acts of will. "An external 
manifestation of the intentions [of the parties] is always 
needed." In this way an obligation based on a convergence of 
wills could not be avoided by "some secret reservation" by one of 
the speakers. An "objective will theory" appeals not to intents, 
but to what was said. It appeals to a bargain reflecting 
convergent wills of the contracting parties, but to the bargain 


objectively understood.” 


agreements are binding obligations."--Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli ad pacis, 
Bk. 2, ch. 11; cited in P.S. Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1981), p. 10. 


25 Morton Horwitz, The Transformation of American Law , pp. 160-61, 166-173. 


76 Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, p. 15; Cf. Grant Gilmore, The Death of 
Contract, pp. 42-43. 
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Objectively to understand a bargain may require not just 
going beyond intents to words, but even looking "beyond the words 
and acts which constitute the transaction to the nature of the 
relationship between the parties and the circumstances 
Surrounding their actions."*’ In one case, a physician tells a 
patient having a tubal ligation not to worry, for "it's 
impossible" to get pregnant again after the operation; and she 
got pregnant. The court held that the doctor's words were, not an 
enforceable promise, but merely "therapeutic reassurance."*® 
Farber and Matheson note that the court, in reaching this 
conclusion, appealed to a common understanding that physicians do 


not give warranties.” 


In another case, a landlord and lessee 
agreed to a written lease that allowed extension upon written 
notice. The landlord had twice extended the lease upon oral 
notice. The landlord died and the trustee terminated the lease 
for lack of a written extension. The court held that an implied 


promise existed allowing oral notice.*® In both cases, the 


content of the obligation is settled by appealing to common 


practice, or to the past practice of the parties. On one reading 


of these cases, past practice, not explicit promise, determines 


*7 Daniel A. Farber and John Matheson, “Beyond Promissory Estoppel: Contract 


Law and the ‘Invisible Handshake'," 52 U.Chicago L.R. 903 (1985), p. 915 n. 
45. 


78 Garcia v. Von Miesky, 602 F. 2d. 51 (1979). 


*? Farber and Matheson, "Beyond Promissory Estoppel," pp. 915-16. 


30 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., N.A., v. Rubish, 293 S.E. 2d 749 (1982); 
discussed in Farber and Matheson, p. 917. 
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the obligation. But either decision could also be read as 
consistent with an objective will theory that finds obligations 
only in bargained-for promises but which appeals to common 
understandings to determine the content of the promise. 

The objective will theory makes reference to social norms 


and understandings in deciding how bargains should be 


understood.*? But it still derives contractual obligations from 


the consent of the parties, and in this respect conforms with 
classical liberal political theory. We might think it incoherent 
to turn to social norms or objective understandings while 
claiming to derive obligations from individual wills. For 
example, Randall Barnett argues that the will theory requires a 
subjective viewpoint, but, he notes, in fact contract law uses an 
objective theory, and Barnett thinks this is contrary to the 


logic of will theory.” 


P.S. Atiyah suggests the objective will 
theory is a paradox: "The theory that promises arise from acts of 
the will is based on the idea that a person is bound to do 


something because he has willed that obligation upon himself by 


an internal mental act, an act of will. It is not easy to marry 


31 Charles Fried, Contract as Promise, p. 86: an agreement is interpreted 
“against the background of normal practices and understandings." Pufendorf 
also introduces the idea of social norms into his will theory; for discussion, 
see Cheryl Welch and Murray Milgate, "Implicit Contracts: Social Norms as 
Rational Choice," paper presented at the 1993 Western Political Science 
Association Meeting, Pasadena, California (March, 1993). Pufendorf, however, 
at times suggests nonpromissory sources of obligation, and at these points his 
theory diverges from classical liberal theory. 


32 Randall Barnett, "A Consent Theory of Contract," 86 Columbia Law Review 269 
(1986), pp. 272-73. 
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this idea with a further need for communication."*’? These critics 
either fail to see, or do not accept, that we can ground 
contractual obligations in the consent given to an agreement, yet 
Still think social norms provide standards for interpreting what 
the agreement was. 

Some versions of an objective will theory appear to depart 
from classical liberal assumptions in another way, by invoking 
Standards for whether the consent to a particular contract is 
genuine. On Charles Fried's interpretation of the will theory, we 
hold individuals to their contract because they have chosen to be 
bound; enforcing their promises is a means of respecting and 
promoting the liberal value of individual autonomy.** This might 
seem to imply that contract law should be governed by a ‘caveat 
emptor' rule of enforcing whatever the parties objectively agree 
to, and that the state should not, paternalistically, question 
the propriety or fairness of agreements. This is what Grant 
Gilmore, one of the theory's leading critics, suggests in saying 
that on the will theory's view, "no man is his brother's keeper; 


the race is to the swift; let the devil take the hindmost."**> But 


Fried argues that it is precisely the value of autonomy contract 


law exists to promote that requires certain limits on the 


33 Pp. S. Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, p. 20. 


** Fried, Contract as Promise, p. 57; cf. pp. 16-17. 


°° Gilmore, Death of Contract, p. 95. Cf. Peter Benson, “Abstract Right and 
the Possibility of a Nondistributive Conception of Contract: Hegel and 
Contemporary Contract Theory," in 10 Cardozo Law Review 1077 (1989), p. 1085: 
"{in a nondistributive conception] the parties are regarded as owing each 
other no duties except the duty not to injure what is already the other's 
welfare." 
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enforcement even of unambiguous contracts. If a contract is to 


respect the autonomy of the individual parties, it must be made 


freely and fairly, rationally and deliberately, and with an 


intent to create a legal relation.” The principle of autonomy 
requires that contracts not be made under duress or in bad faith, 
for example. Certain conditions must obtain if a contract is to 
be an expression of the wills of autonomous individuals and 
therefore worthy of state enforcement. The existence of a 
promise, in other words, is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for generating an obligation. 

Such a resort to principles designed to promote the 
underlying values of consent theory but which set limits on the 
obligations generated by actual consent occurs also in classical 
liberal political thought. Classical liberalism marries two 
requirements which seem in conflict: that obligations be grounded 
in consent; and that the laws and practices making demands on us 
are justified, by virtue not of their existence, or of our 
consenting to them, but of their conforming with acceptable or 
valid principles.”*’ 

In the previous section we saw that liberals and 


communitarians are divided on the role both of consent and of 


3° Ibid., p. 38, and chapters 6, 7. See also the final section of this paper. 


7 For discussion of the tension in liberalism between the idea that x is 
justified if we consent to it, and that x is justified if there are good 
reasons for it, see Hanna Pitkin, "Obligation and Consent," parts 1 and 2, 
American Political Science Review, vol. 59 (December 1965), pp. 990-999, and 
vol. 60 (March 1966), pp. 39-52. Kantian liberals suggest that x conforming 
with valid principles means we could agree to x--Kant grounds obligations not 
on actual consent, but the possibility of universal consent to the categorical 
imperative; see Onora O'Neill, Monist 72:3, 341-362 (July 1989). 
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abstract principles in grounding obligations, and on whether the 
state should be neutral toward conceptions of the good. The will 
theory--at least in some of its versions--conforms with classical 
liberal theory by appealing not only to consent, but also to 
abstract principles concerning individual rights and autonomy, in 
order to justify obligations and their enforcement. There is some 
disagreement about whether the will theory conforms with the 
liberal demand that the state be neutral among conceptions of the 
good. Not everyone agrees liberal neutrality is consistent with 
State enforcement of contracts. Jay Feinman, for example, argues 
that "personal autonomy is limited, not promoted, by enforcing 
contracts. Every act of enforcement restricts the freedom of the 


~=This seems to me 


party who disavows the earlier agreement." 
mistaken. The classical liberal does not deny a role for state 
interference but, rather, sees the state's legitimate role as 
promoting the plans individuals are left free to make with each 
other. It seems more convincing to say that liberal anti- 
paternalism implies the state must enforce contracts.” By 


enforcing contracts the state is not promoting some conception of 


the good, but merely extending the reach of private action. Such 


a state is neutral insofar as it holds us to our freely-given and 


°° Jay Feinman, "Critical Approaches to Contract Law," 30 U.C.L.A. Law Review 
829 (1983), p. 841. Cf. Hugh Collins, "Review of Atiyah," The Modern Law 
Review, vol. 45 (March 1982), pp. 225-230, who argues that courts don't 
enforce gratuitous promises, not because they think one ought not to keep 
them, but because "it is no business of the state to force people to." 


°° See Andrew Kull, “Reconsidering Gratuitous Promises," Journal of Legal 
Studies vol. 21 (January 1992), p. 61. 
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fairly considered word, objectively understood, but to nothing 


else. Our duty is, on the will theory, not to promote some 
conception of the common good, but only to fulfill obligations we 
voluntarily undertake.*° 


Communitarianism and practice conceptions of contract 


It is precisely the will theory's insistence that 
obligations arise from consent and abstract principles, as 
opposed to social norms expressing a conception of the common 
good, that has led the theory's critics to turn to other theories 
that derive contractual obligations from social practice. On the 
will theory we resolve a contractual dispute by appealing to the 
terms agreed to (in an objective theory, appealing to an 
objective understanding of these terms), subject to conditions 
that ensure that the agreement respects the value of individual 
autonomy contracts are designed to promote. Another sort of 
theory, of which there are different versions, appeals instead, 


or at least in addition, to nonpromissory sources of obligation 


4° Some theorists of contract law who argue that cases should be decided by 
appealing not to a principle of autonomy, but rather, to efficiency, insofar 
as they would decide cases on the basis of what promotes social wealth 
maximization, or a just distribution of resources, diverge from a classical 
liberal account. (For the efficiency argument, see Richard Posner, "Gratuitous 
Promises in Economics and Law," Journal of Legal Studies vol. 6 (1977), 411- 
426; Charles Goetz and Robert Scott, "Enforcing Promises: An Examination of 
the Basis of Contract," 89 Yale Law Journal 1261 (1980): “the law can cause 
individuals to consider external effects [of their decisions]", p. 1276); 
Melvin Eisenberg, "The Bargain Principle and its Limits," 95 Harvard Law 
Review 741 (1982); for the just distribution argument, see Anthony Kronman, 
"Contract Law and Distributive Justice," 89 Yale Law Journal 472 (1980).) 
Charles Fried thus criticizes the law and economics movement for sacrificing 
the will principle and individual autonomy for the sake of wealth 
Maximization. (Fried, Contract as Promise, pp. 5, 9) Insofar as these 
theorists would decide cases by pursuing a conception of the common good- - 
either economic efficiency or economic justice--then for them the state is, 
arguably, not neutral among conceptions of the good. 
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rooted in social practice. I call this approach a 'practice 
conception' of contract law, a conception that seems to me 
consistent with communitarian political thought. 

Critics of the will theory note that "some promises are read 
in by the law which are not explicitly stated."*’ P.S. Atiyah 
notes, for example, how the law of sale treats the seller as 
"impliedly" promising to supply goods of merchantable quality. 
The resulting obligations do not arise from the intent of the 
promisor, and may arise, rather, from a "sense of justice arising 


from social policy."* 


Others argue that the law imposes (or 
should impose) an obligation to bargain in good faith prior to 
the making of a formal contract, an obligation arising prior to 


any meeting of wills.* 


Not only are some promises read into the law; "some promises 


which are explicitly stated are struck out by the law as void."* 


“1 p.s. Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, p. 151. 


Ibid... p. 148. Also, xecall ‘Britton: v.. Tumner., 


*? Charles Knapp, "Enforcing the Contract to Bargain," 44 New York University 
Law Review 673 (1969), in Linzer, ed., pp. 188-192; and E. Allan Farnsworth, 
"Precontractual Liability and Preliminary Agreements: Fair Dealing and Failed 
Negotiations," Columbia Law Review, vol. 87 (1987). Knapp says there are 
Situations during negotiations where a point is reached where there is a "duty 
to go forward," but he acknowledges that the common law disagrees; Knapp 
suggests, though, that there is some authority for a judge so disposed to 
enforce a "contract to bargain," and cites U.C.C. 2-204(3): “lack of 
definiteness does not per se preclude enforcement." 


“* P.S. Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, p. 151. Others also note how the 
law does not enforce numerous promises; Ian Macneil, in "The Many Futures of 
Contract," 47 Southern California Law Review 691 (1974), writes that "contract 
remedies are generally among the weakest of those the legal system can 
deliver. But a host of doctrines and techniques lies in the way even of those 
remedies: impossibility, frustration, mistake, manipulative interpretation, 
jury discretion, consideration, illegality, duress, undue influence, 
unconscionability, capacity, forfeiture and penalty rules, doctrines of 
substantial performance, severability, bankruptcy laws, statutes of frauds, to 
name some."(730) We have already seen, though, that a will theory can take 
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Consider the case of Lazenby Garages v. Wright.‘ Wright promised 


to sell his used car to a cardealer. The cardealer, acting in 
reliance, sold the car to a third party for the price he agreed 
to pay Wright. Wright breaches. Since the cardealer suffered no 
loss, the court awarded no damages. While the fact of a breach of 
contract is crucial on the will theory, according to another 
approach it is not in itself determinative; an enforceable 


obligation arises only where there is detrimental reliance on the 


promise.*® For Atiyah, a purchaser's obligation to pay "surely 


derives from his purchase of the goods, rather than from his 
promise; . . . the implication of a promise to pay the price may 
be the result, rather than the cause of holding the transaction 
to be a purchase."*’ Atiyah sees promises not as the source of 
contractual obligations, but rather, as admissions of pre- 


existing obligations,*® which might arise following the receipt 


into account exceptions to the enforcement of promises by arguing that the 
promise principle requires that not all promises should be enforced, only 
those made freely and fairly. (Cf. Fried, Contract as Promise, chapters 6, 7) 


45 1 WLR 459 (1976). In this case the court does not decide the contract at 
issue is void, but, still, it refuses to give force to the contract by 
rewarding expectation damages or requiring specific performance. 


46 p.S. Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, p. 6. 


47 Ibid., pp. 143-44. But see p. 202: "no final answer can be given to the 
question, Is the promise itself the source of the obligation?" Commentators of 
Atiyah's work have noted that this last passage, and the section in which it 
is included, in which Atiyah seems to take back in some measure his earlier 
and vehement rejection of the promise principle, is obscure. See Hugh Collins, 
"Review of Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law," 45 The Modern Law Review 225 
(March 1982), pp. 228-29; and Joseph Raz, "Promises in Morality and Law," 
(Review of Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law), 95 Harvard Law Review 916 
(3962). 927 1S. 


‘8 Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, p. 184: "the promise is evidence, is an 
admission, of the existence of some other obligation already owed by the 
promisor. By making an explicit promise, the promisor concedes or admits the 
existence and extent of the pre-existing obligation. Indeed, I shall argue 
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of benefits, or from someone having caused a harm. *’ 
What is the source of these pre-existing obligations? Atiyah 
suggests they arise from a social judgment: 
"The social group today is still willing to delegate 
considerable autonomy to its members; and it does this 
largely by enabling them to admit .. . that circumstances 
exist in which the group recognizes the existence of 
obligations. But the modern social group has much more 
difficulty in recognizing the right of individuals to create 


obligations in circumstances where the group itself does not 


recognize the existence of obligations."*° 


"It is the social group which makes the decisions and creates the 


obligations or entitlements."” 


that this is in truth the paradigm of an explicit promise." 


‘8 In the former case obligation is based on the principle of unjust 
enrichment; in the latter case, on promissory estoppel. It is the basing of 
obligations not on promises, but on the duty not to cause harm, that is 
central to Gilmore's claim that contract is being reabsorbed into tort. 


5° Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, p. 194. 


5! Ibid., pp. 130-31. One of the sources we have to determine what these 
social values are is, in Atiyah's view, the law of contract itself. Promises, 
Morals and Law, pp. 65-67. Atiyah has been sharply criticized for inferring 
insights into the moral philosophy of promising by looking at the law courts. 
Collins responds, “the courts are not tribunals of morality but agencies of 
the state, and they behave accordingly."(Collins, op.cit., p. 230) William 
Howarth makes a similar criticism: "one wonders whether the philosophical 
difficulties raised by promising are properly thought of as problems for 
empirical or rational enquiry. If the latter is actually the case, as I 
suspect it is, it is not very helpful for Atiyah to ‘enlighten' philosophers 
by presenting them with a host of examples from the law of contract that 
purport to show that their paradigm of a promise is the wrong one. The 
Supposition that the behavior of the courts in deciding contract cases should 
be the central concern of moral philosophers trying to elucidate the rational 
character of promises seems a dubious one"--William Howarth, review of Atiyah, 
Promises, Morals, and Law, in Cambrian Law Review (check date, volume). See 
also 81 Michigan Law Review 899 (March 1983) (note); and Joseph Raz, "Promises 
in Morality and Law," pp. 919-920: "It is normally thought that morality is 
the arbiter of law, that the law can be justified only if it conforms to 
morality. Atiyah's comments .. . suggest that he wishes to reverse their 
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Atiyah's is just one version of a practice conception of 


contract, a conception that grounds obligations, not in consent, 


nor in abstract principles that do not refer to the existence of 
social practices, but, rather, in social norms.** The law of 
contract did not suddenly emerge through mutual agreement or the 
discovery of valid principles; rather, it evolved from earlier 
practices and custom. Anglo-American contract law, for example, 
has its roots partly in the canon law of the medieval English 


Church and the fidei laesio.°’’ The historical roots of contract 


law are important, on the practice conception, for according to 
it custom, and not merely the wills of the parties, is a primary 
source for determining contractual obligations. 

Consider a problem arising under the rubric of 'quasi- 
contracts': A, a painter, is Supposed to paint B's house but 
paints C's house by mistake. A has conferred a benefit on C, but 
there was no agreement between A and C. Does C have an obligation 
to compensate A? The answer is, in most circumstances, no, and 
the will theory gives us a persuaSive explanation of why--C never 
promised A compensation, and so no obligation arises. But in 
Salvage law, if A and C are at sea, and A rescues or in certain 
other ways benefits C, then the courts require C to grant some 


restitution to A even though C never promised to compensate A. 


roles and to make law the arbiter of morality." 


° I discuss the idea of ‘abstract principles' in Tunick, "Theories of 


Political Obligation: Hegel's Alternative." 


5? R.H. Helmholz, "“Assumpsit and Fidei Laesio," Law Quarterly Review, vol. 91 
(July 1975), pp. 406-432. 
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Why the divergence of common and salvage law? John Wade argues 
that "no adequate explanation has been given .. . other than the 
historical development [of the law] .. . The practical 
explanation of the difference between the common law and the 
maritime law may be that they are two different systems of law, 
with entirely different backgrounds." There is no reason to 
distinguish land from marine cases, he suggests; "the only real 
difference is that custom has now developed so that the salvor at 
sea always expects compensation and there is no presumption of 
gratuity."" 

We have seen that proponents of an objective will theory 
appeal to social norms to determine the meaning of a promise. 
Those adhering to the practice conception turn to norms and 
customs not just to find the meaning of a promise, but to 
determine whether it is of the sort that creates an obligation, 
or to find nonpromissory sources of contractual obligations. They 
note that obligations arise not just from consent, but from 
context: “rights and duties come into existence in ways other 
than conscious assent to terms at the moment a contract is 


formed."°° 


A practice conception rejects the assumption some liberals 


make, that the consent expressed in a promise is a necessary or 


°* John A. Wade, “Restitution for Benefits Conferred without Request," 
Vanderbilt Law Review, vol. 19 (1966), in Peter Linzer, A Contracts Anthology 
(Cincinnati, OH: Anderson Publishing Co., 1989), pp. 219-220. 


°° Peter Linzer, "Uncontracts: Contexts, Contorts and the Relational 
Approach," Annual Survey of American Law, 1988, vol. 1; cited in Linzer, A 
Contracts Anthology, p. 82. 
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sufficient condition for generating a contractual obligation. On 


some versions of the practice conception, even if a promise were 
made, it creates an obligation only if it induced detrimental 
reliance. Practice conceptions also find limits of abstract 
principles in accounting for obligations. While a liberal 
theorist might account for when promises should be legally 
enforced by appealing to an abstract principle of reliance, some 
account needs to be given of whether that reliance was 
reasonable, and therefore whether it was incumbent on the 
promisor inducing that reliance to take legal responsibility for 
the promise. It is hard to see where the liberal could turn for 
such an account. On the practice conception, whether reliance is 
reasonable is determined by social conventions or norms. Whether 
it is reasonable or foolish to rely on a promise varies with 
societies. P.S. Atiyah notes that today a buyer is entitled to a 
sound commodity, but this was not so in the 18th century. If 
practices change, so too, on this view, will our obligations. 
Atiyah notes that presently negligence is required for liability 
and if a company is not negligent, we will not imply a promise, 
Or warrant, on its good. But if the law changes to strict 
liability, we will say a manufacturer does impliedly promise her 
goods are safe, and eventually, that she intends to, and "people 
may come to feel that the obligation arises from she implied 
promise or warranty." "The justification for the obligation 
arising from express and implied promises is the same; but that 


justification is in both cases derived from an amalgam of ideas 
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of fairness and policy created by the social group." 

Atiyah, contrary to liberal will theorists, bases 
contractual obligations on social norms, or judgments of what he 
elusively refers to as the "social group." Other theorists who, 
also resisting the will theory, appeal to social practice as a 
basis of obligation, refer more specifically to the economic 
relationships of the parties concerned as the source of norms 
from which contractual obligations arise, giving what is called a 
‘relational theory' of contract. 

Perhaps the leading advocate of the relational approach is 
Ian Macneil.°*’ He suggests that contractual obligations arise 
from the fact of ongoing economic relations. Macneil rejects the 
will theory of contracts. He asks rhetorically, 

"is the world of contract a world of discrete transactions 

or is it a world of relation, an ongoing dynamic state, 


no segment of which . . . can sensibly be viewed 


independently from other segments? Is it a world entirely of 


segmental personal engagements, or is it one tending to 


engage many aspects of the total personal beings of the 


°° Atiyah, Promises, Morals, and Law, pp. 174-75, 176. 


°? Most relational theorists acknowledge their debt to Stuart Macaulay. 
Macaulay argues that "contract planning and contract law, at best, stand at 
the margin of important long-term business relations." Surveying businessmen 
and lawyers, Macaulay found they rely not on express agreements but on customs 
arising from their economic relations. See Stuart Macaulay, "Non-Contractual 
Relations in Business: A Preliminary Study," 28 American Soc. Rev. 55 (1963), 
in Linzer, Contracts Anthology, p. 20; cf. pp. 18-19, 21; cf. Stuart Macaulay, 
"An Empirical View of Contract, " 1985 Wisconsin L. Rev. 465 (1985). 
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participants?"”® 
On Macneil's view, promises are made within a relational 
structure that itself creates expectations, so that promises 
don't even need to be said: "the dependence, the motivations, and 
inevitably the obligations, arising from such relations may 
affect future exchange just as rigorously as any promise."”’ 

Macneil does not deny that promises create obligations. But, 
he believes, at least sometimes the prima facie obligation they 
create is outweighed by other considerations arising from our 
being situated in relations, and these considerations are 
essential features of contractual obligations.*®°® As an example, 
Macneil considers a service station operator who "is far more 
concerned about his perhaps vague future economic relations with 


his supplier or its distributor than he is with the fact that the 


last delivery of motor oil was short several cases of a popular 


58 Tan Macneil, "The Many Futures of Contract," 47 S. Calif. L.R. 691 (1974), 


p. 694. 


°° Ibid., p. 719. Macneil adds, “virtually no real life human cooperation will 
be found entirely transactional and lacking some whole personal relations, 
some diffuse communication and some non-economic personal satisfactions." (p. 
725) “Contracts have never approximated the pure independent promise that 
transactions would suggest."(p. 734) Macneil specifically criticizes modern 
advocates of a promise principle, including Fried and Kronman, who he says are 
held "hostage to promise," in Ian Macneil, "Relational Contract: What we do 
and do not know," 1985 Wisconsin L.R. 483 (1985), pp. 520-21. 


°° At one point Macneil writes, “the social obligation may very well be as 
non-legal and diffuse as simple internalizations by the parties of ‘ought'" or 
may be "derived from social sources external to the transaction itself." 
(Macneil, "The Many Futures of Contract," p. 785) Macneil here refers to non 
legal social obligations, which might be understood to be distinct from 
contractual obligations. But the thrust of Macneil's work, as I understand it, 
is rather to suggest these social obligations are contractual obligations, 
that is, are to be taken into account by a judge deciding who wins ina 
dispute. Macneil, afterall, speaks of the world of relation as the world of 
contract. (p. 694) By saying they are ‘'non-legal' Macneil, I think, means that 
they do not derive from a discrete transaction or convergence of wills. 
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weight. Based on that concern he is likely to make tradeoffs 
about the shortage which he most certainly would not have made 
had he bought the motor oil in a transactional and non-relational 
market."°? 

On Macneil's view, obligations and their specific content 
largely arise from "customs, general principles or 
internalizations all arising from relation."®*? He refers to a 
"social matrix," which has its own "ancient evolutionary 
origins," in which contracts occur. Macneil argues that “ignoring 
the always present role of the social matrix in contract is akin 
to ignoring the role of DNA in the interaction of parts of a 


63 


living body."°* "Customary practice" and "myriads of 
accompaniments" constantly "shadow" promise. "Even promises made 
on the commodity exchange--the purest of transactions--are made 


against a backdrop of regulations, customs and ongoing relations 


among brokers, the commodity exchange, and usually customers."** 


* Macneil, "The Many Futures of Contract," p. 733. The example is perhaps not 
well chosen since the proper thing to say about it is, I think, not that no 
contractual obligation exists, but that the service station operator will not 
enforce the contract for prudential reasons. 


82 Ibid., p. 740 (quote taken from Macneil's chart). 
®> Ibid., p. 710. Cf. pp. 785, 791 n. 280 on the ‘social matrix’. 


** Ibid., pp. 731-32. Cf. p. 715: "Command, status, social role, kinship, 
bureaucratic patterns, religious obligation, habit and other internalizations 
all may and do achieve [projections of exchange into the future]"; p. 717: 
"Economic exchange can be projected into the future without present 
specificity" of the degree associated with the will theory; and p. 783: in 
pure transactions, "the exclusive source of the content of obligation 
undertaken is to be found in genuinely expressed, communicated and exchanged 
promises of the parties. Such a transaction is, in a sense, unknown in the 
real world, since some of the content is the bindingness of the obligation, 
and some of the bindingness always comes from external sources residing in the 
social structure in which the transaction occurs." 
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The social ontology to which relational theorists point, not 


of atomistic individuals involved in discrete transactions, but 
of persons embedded in relations, should remind us of the 
communitarian criticism of liberal ontology.*®®? Practice 
conceptions of contract are consistent with communitarian 
political thought in other respects as well. Like communitarian 
political theories, they deny that consent is a necessary or 
sufficient condition for the existence of contractual 
obligations. Legal theorists who turn to nonpromissory bases of 
obligations are typically vague about their source, appealing to 
a "social matrix," or judgments of a "social group." Some 
judgments of the "social group" are expressed as laws approved by 
a majority of elected representatives, and in these cases, there 
is some sense in which obligations deriving from these judgments 
are consented to. But other judgments shared by members of a 
community are never voted on. Even when a social judgment that 
does result from a majority vote is used by a court to find an 
implied promise, we stretch the concept of voluntarism wide 
indeed to say the person to whom a promise is imputed voluntarily 
undertook the particular obligation the court has found. 
Practice conception theorists are in agreement with 
communitarians also on the second issue separating liberals and 
communitarians, in that, unlike liberals (and other theorists, 
such as those of the law and economics movement), both regard 


social practice and not abstract principles as a source of 


65 See note 17, above. 
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obligations. We might think relational theories diverge from 
communitarian political thought insofar as they turn for the 
social norms that create obligations not to the practices of a 
political community, but to those engaged in particular economic 
relations. In the case involving the landlord and lessee, for 
example, the social norm to which the court appealed in 
implicitly taking a relational approach was a norm arising not 
from a social practice or custom shared by members of a political 
community of extending leases orally, but from a particular 
practice between two individuals. The argument can be made, 
however, that even this norm is not as Singular as it appears, 
but draws on social values of trust which members of a political 
community are brought up to share. 

Arguably practice conceptions of contract are in agreement 
with communitarian political theories on the third issue 
separating communitarians from liberals--whether the state should 
be neutral toward conceptions of the good--insofar as the 


practices or judgments of the "Social group" that are seen as the 


source of contractual obligations express a particular conception 


of the common 


Linking the two discourses 


So far we have seen how debates among theorists of contract 


°° Charles Fried suggests Atiyah's practice conception relies on a nonneutral 
state, and that the will theory of contracts implies state neutrality, at 
least in the economic realm. In criticizing what he refers to as Atiyah's 
advocacy of “community imposed ordering," Fried suggests that "the decline of 
the principle of autonomous ordering in Great Britain has been associated with 
the almost total dilapidation of a once vigorous and innovative economy." In 
Charles Fried, "Review of P.S. Atiyah, The Rise and Fall of Freedom of 
Contract," 93 Harvard Law Review 1858 (1980), p. 1868. 
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law mirror in some ways debates between liberals and 
communitarians. In this last section I shall suggest what we 
might gain by linking the two discourses. 

I believe the communitarian-liberal debate can help us think 
about the debate in contract law. If we are thinking at a very 
abstract level, communitarian political thought might be used to 
develop a richer account of the "social matrix," or judgments of 
the "social group" to which practice conception theorists 
cryptically point as a source of contractual obligations. More 
concretely, communitarians, insofar as they challenge the 


Classical liberal emphasis on consent as the basis of 


obligations,*°’ point to ways we can challenge the will theory's 


premise that obligations arise out of voluntary acts. If a 
practice conception appeal to social norms and judgments rather 
than to a promise principle in grounding contractual obligations 
is to be persuasive, we must be convinced that obligations need 
not be voluntarily assumed, and communitarianism can be 
understood, in part, as a sustained effort to show us that we 
find rather than create obligations, by virtue of being part of a 
political community. 

On the other hand, the liberal criticism of communitarianism 
can help us think more critically about the practice conception 


appeal to custom and social judgments. Liberals criticize 


*7 Modern expressions of this voluntarist assumption are given in John Rawls 


A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971), p. 
113; and Carol Pateman, The Problem of Political Obligation (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1985). 
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communitarians for deferring to existing practices in deciding 
what we should do, without applying standards to see whether 
these practices are right; to the liberal, the communitarian is 
blindly committed to existing relations and practices. The same 
criticism might be made of some practice conceptions of contract 


law. Recall Britton v. Turner. If Britton should recover nine 


months pay, the liberal criticism would go, surely this is so 
because of principled reasons, and not simply because there 
happens to exist a social judgment or custom of allowing 
recovery. 

Not all practice conceptions of contract are entirely 
unprincipled, blindly adhering to "what is done." Atiyah, for 
example, suggests that A has a contractual obligation owed to B 
when B acts to her detriment on reliance upon some action of A. 
Atiyah implies there is a principle of reliance which we can use 
to determine whether an obligation exists. But in determining 
when we should regard reliance as reasonable--for most of us will 
agree I should not be held responsible for all the expectations I 
create in others--we must, on Atiyah's view, turn to social 
judgments. Abstract principles cannot tell us on what 
expectations it is reasonable to rely. At this point the liberal 
criticism comes again to the fore: why be bound by customary 


judgments of when reliance is reasonable? Accounts can be given 


of why we should give legal weight to the expectations reasonably 


arising from existing relations and practices; but this has been 


a gap in the work of most legal theorists taking a practice 
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conception approach. The liberal objection to the apparently 


unprincipled communitarian deference to existing practice is an 
objection a response to which would I think contribute to 
contract law debate. (Below I shall suggest what such a response 
might look like.) 

Just as the debate among political theorists can help us 
think about disputes in contract law, so too can the debate among 
contract theorists help us think about the liberal-communitarian 
debate. In particular, I believe practice conceptions of contract 
law suggest new and constructive ways of thinking about 
communitarianism. 

The practice conceptions of contract we have examined assume 
the existence of a community not of altruistic and homogeneous 
individuals but only of members sharing in practices and 
relationships from which arise expectations and obligations. We 
could use this understanding of what binds members of a community 
to develop what some might regard as a more sober account of 
political community, one that does not invoke mystical organic 
metaphors, or impute to citizens feelings of mutual love and 
friendship--the sorts of things liberals find so troubling about 
some communitarian theories. Practice conceptions of contract, 
then, suggest a way of formulating a communitarian political 
theory less suspiciously utopian, but still skeptical of the role 
consent and abstract principles play in grounding obligations, 
and still supportive of a nonneutral state. 


There is another way in which contract law discourse 
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Suggests a new way of thinking about communitarianism. We have 
seen how both practice conceptions of contract and communitarian 
political theories ground obligations not in consent or abstract 
principles, but in social practices or shared judgments, leaving 
both accounts open to the liberal criticism that they defer 
blindly to existing practice rather than resolve issues 
rationally on the basis of principled reasons. By turning to the 
law of contracts, communitarians might find arguments that would 
help them explain to liberal critics why we should defer to 
existing practice. Contracts are primarily concerned with 
coordinating behavior and allowing people to rely on expectaticns 
that others will act in a certain way. Practice conceptions of 
contract law seem essential precisely because they give an 
account of those expectations on which it is reasonable to rely. 
They are the expectations that develop by participating in social 
practices, or ongoing economic relationships. Deference to 
socially accepted expectations, one might argue, promotes not 


only fairness, but economic efficiency as well, since having 


reliable expectations is essential in making rational investment 


decisions.°® This argument might be fruitfully employed by 
communitarians searching for some justification for deference to 
existing practices and norms. We should distinguish this appeal 
to fairness and efficiency from another sort. Consider two 


distinct arguments concerning the tubal ligation case discussed 


** Melvin Eisenberg appeals to the standards of fairness and efficiency, but 
aS part of a modified will theory, and not of a practice conception. See 
Eisenberg, "The Bargain Principle and its Limits," esp. p. 742. 
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earlier. (1) The doctor's assurance that pregnancy would not 
occur after the surgery is not a legally enforceable promise 
because according to convention therapeutic reassurance is not a 
warranty, and we should be guided by conventional understandings 
of such statements because in general this promotes fairness and 
efficiency. (2) The doctor's assurance is not a legally 
enforceable promise because regarding it as such would be unfair 
to this doctor, who would not have given the assurance had he 
known he would be assuming a legal obligation, and would 
discourage other doctors from providing assurance in the future, 


which will create uncertainty in patients and conceivably 


introduce inefficiencies. The former argument advocates general 


deference to social practice; the latter does not, advocating 
instead whatever promotes fairness or efficiency in a particular 
case. The argument for fairness and efficiency I am suggesting 
communitarians might draw on would be of the former sort. Of 
course this argument would have limits; for example, it probably 
would not convincingly support a policy constraining homosexual 
lifestyles. 

I conclude by suggesting one other way the debate between 
will and practice conception theories of contract can contribute 
to the liberal-communitarian debate. In some respects the latter 
debate is a caricature of views few people actually hold. 
According to the caricature painted by many of those who comment 
on the debate, liberals ignore the existence of practices and 


norms, instead constructing appropriate political institutions 
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from scratch, while communitarians see no role for consent or 
principles in determining the legitimacy of our institutions and 
practices. One thing I think we can see from our discussion of 
contract law is just how misleading this characterization is. In 
particular, that will theorists implicitly and sometimes 
explicitly make concessions to practice conceptions of contract 
points to limitations in the liberal claim that obligations 
derive exclusively from consent or abstract principles that do 
not make reference to social practices. We have already seen some 
indications that advocates of the will theory are not blind to 
social norms and conventions that exist antecedent to acts of 
individual will; they appeal to objective understandings to 
determine the content of a promise or contract. Will theorists 
acknowledge the existence and importance of norms no one ever 
chooses in other ways as well. Consider the issue of duress. If 
someone points a gun to my head and asks me to pay him $5000 
tomorrow or else die, I will promise to pay the money; I would 
even sign a contract to this effect. Should the contract be 
enforced? Most of us would say no, because my promise was not 


made voluntarily--it was made under duress. Why should contracts 


agreed to through coercion be void? And how do we distinguish the 


advantage taking that is naturally a part of bargaining, from 


that which is coercive?®? As we have already seen, advocates of 


°° Cf. Anthony Kronman, "Contract Law and Distributive Justice," p. 480. The 
classic case of duress concerns two vessels coming across a third, disabled 
vessel. An auction was held for the helpless vessel's cargo, which was taken 
at a fraction of its value. The courts refused to enforce the forced sale, and 
courts of admiralty generally do not enforce contracts where one party takes 
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the will theory could draw on the liberal principle of autonomy 


and freedom to invalidate coerced contracts on the grounds that 
they fail to respect the genuine will and autonomy of the party 
under duress.’° Those appealing to a practice conception would 
point to social norms that find such contracts invalid. The 
liberal's appeal to principles seems more rational than deference 
to existing norms; but it is misleading to think the liberal 
appeals to principles and not norms, for in fact, in order to 
apply their principles liberals end up appealing to norms to 
determine what counts as too much coercion. Robert Hale decides 
when compulsion becomes duress by looking to "the quantitative 
reasonableness of the terms." The pressure of necessity "does not 
suffice to make [a payment] exorbitant. The services of a 
wrecking truck or of a salvaging vessel or for that matter, of 
physician, are required only because of necessities; but not 
every contract to pay for such service will be annulled." Hale 


argues that annulment should occur only if the provider of the 


advantage of the calamities of others to drive a bargain. Post v. Jones, 60 
U.S. 150 (1857); for discussion see Fried, Contract as Promise, p. 109; and 
Melvin Eisenberg, "The Bargain Principle and its Limits," 95 Harvard L.R. 741 
(1982), p. 757. 


7° Fried, Contract as Promise, p. 110. Richard Epstein makes what appears to 


be a similar argument regarding unconscionability: "the doctrine [of 
unconscionability] should not .. . allow courts to act as roving commissions 
to set aside those agreements whose substantive terms they find objectionable. 
Instead, it should be used only to allow courts to police the process whereby 
private agreements are formed."[({18 Journal of Law and Economics 293 (1973), in 
Linzer, ed., p. 367, n. 7] But Epstein does not argue, primarily, from the 
liberal principle of autonomy. Rather, he grounds his argument, mainly, on a 
version of utilitarianism that appeals to the principle that we should promote 
economic efficiency: "The absence of protective rules will have costs , 
but these costs .. . are apt to be lower than those incurred by demanding 
proof of fraud to set the transaction aside."(Ibid.) Others who appeal to 
efficiency include Kronman, "Contract Law and Distributive Justice," p. 490; 
and Eisenberg, “The Bargain Principle." 
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service forces an agreement to more than the standard or normal 


market rate--divergence from market rates suggests duress.”! 


Charles Fried decides duress cases by appealing to the principle: 
"a proposal is not coercive if it offers what the proponent has a 
right to offer or not as he chooses. It is coercive if it 
proposes a wrong to the object of the proposal." The issue, for 
Fried, turns on what rights people have, which is decided 
independent of the promise principle. What rights we have is a 
matter of convention.” 

Consider also the requirement of good faith. Fried discusses 
two examples which get to the core of this issue: In Obde v. 


3 


Schlemeyer,’? a seller, knowing his house was infested with 


termites, repaired only the visible signs. The buyer didn't ask 
if there were any problems with termites, and the seller gave no 
assurances. They came to an agreement, but when the buyer became 
aware of the termite infestation, he sought to invalidate the 
contract. In the other example, an oil company, conducting an 
expensive geological survey, identifies a site with oil 
potential. It buys the land without revealing the information it 
acquired from its survey, and pays the going price for farm land. 


The company acted through a broker so as not to reveal its 


™ Robert Hale, "Bargaining, Duress, and Economic Liberty," 43 Columbia L.R. 
603 (1943), in Linzer, ed., pp. 348-349. Hale concedes that there may be 
duress even when an agreement is at normal market rates. 


72 Charles Fried, Contract as Promise, p. 97; cf. pp. 98-99; and p. 100: 
"Rules of property are very largely conventional." 


73353 P.2d. 672 (1960). 
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identity. Is the seller bound to the terms of the agreement, 


despite his ignorance of the information the buyer had acquired? 


The law enforces the latter contract but not the former, in 
both cases favoring the buyer.’* We might expect the advocate of 
the will theory to enforce both contracts, on the grounds that 
individuals should be held responsible for their decisions. In 
fact will theorists reach for ways to void unjust contracts. 
Grotius argues that "natural justice" requires equality of terms, 
and that "a seller is bound to discover to a purchaser any 
defects which are known to him. . .a rule not only established 
by civil laws, but strictly conformable to natural justice."’? 
Grotius specifically criticizes fraudulent concealment, as when 
one conceals that one's house is infected with the plague when 
selling it; however Grotius adds that to sell corn at a high 
price without revealing knowledge that ships laden with grain 
will soon arrive is not fraudulent concealment. He is not clear 
about the basis for this distinction, saying only: "that only is 
a fraudulent concealment which immediately affects the nature of 
the contract."’® 

Fried appeals not to natural or civil law, but to the 


liberal principle of autonomy to support a good faith 


7 Charles Fried, Contract as Promise, pp. 78-82. Cf. Kronman, "Contract Law 
and Distributive Justice," p. 428 n. 28: "in many jurisdictions, a seller is 
now required by law to disclose the presence of termites in a dwelling, 
despite the buyer's failure to make inquiries." In this case the obligation is 
statutory, not contractual. 


7° Hugo Grotius, The Rights of War and Peace, tr. A. C. Campbell (Washington: 
M. Walter Dunne, 1901), p. 147 (12:8, 12:9; cf. 12:10-11). 
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requirement.’’ But when he tries to give an account of when there 
is lack of good faith, he again appeals to convention: "where the 
better informed party cannot compensate for the other's defects 


without depriving himself of an advantage on which he is 


conventionally entitled to count, his failure to disclose will 


not cause the equities to tilt against him. Fried says voiding 
contracts on the basis of a good faith requirement requires no 


communitarian or altruistic loyalties, only loyalty to the 


promise itself.’? But when deciding what loyalty to the promise 


requires, he is forced to turn to shared social judgments, or 


conventions. The Restatement of Contracts, 2nd is less oblique: 


"[good faith performance] excludes a variety of types of conduct 
characterized as involving ‘bad faith' because they violate 
community standards of decency, fairness or reasonableness."*° 
Finally, consider the doctrine of unconscionability, where 
agreements are not enforced if their terms are unconscionable. In 
trying to explain why charging much higher prices than the norm 


is unconscionable in law, Melvin Eisenberg appeals to the 


” Fried, Contract as Promise, p. 77: a requirement of honesty ensures that 
one does not use another as a means. Cf. pp. 78-79: to enforce promises made 
in bad faith would be to “invoke against the victim the very morality of 
respect and trust that the liar betrayed." Fried takes issue with the 
efficiency theorists who would rule for the oil company on the grounds that 
favoring the seller here would discourage investment in geological surveys 
that are productive in the longrun. "The oil company wins not because we want 
to encourage future investments but because it would be unfair to defeat its 
past reasonable expectations." (83) 


7° Ibid., p. 83, my emphasis. 
p. S88. 


Restatement 2nd, sec. 205, comment a. 
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principle of fairness; but in explaining why it is unfair to 
charge a higher price, he is forced to appeal to a modern 


convention: "Today ... haggling is the exception, not the 


rule."*' In other words, for societies where haggling is the 


norm, it is not unconscionable to get more for your goods--it 
means you are practicing well; but where haggling is not the 
practice, and there is no expectation that prices are negotiable, 
paying more is regarded as unfair. What counts as fair, then, 
ultimately depends on what practices we share. 

In the view of some commentators, the concessions on the 
part of will theorists in appealing to social norms existing 
independent of the wills of the contracting parties has resulted 
in "schizophrenic" case law, or “unresolved chaos."*? But we 
might see them instead as part of a necessary dialectic between 
liberalism and communitarianism--a necessary dialectic between 


practices and principles.* 


Communitarians point to the limits of 
both consent and abstract principles in determining our 
obligations. These limits are readily apparent when we look at 
contract law and see repeated appeals to customary practice. Yet 
the liberal objection that if something is justified it is so not 


because it exists, but because there are good reasons for it, is 


also compelling. Those who do not think our practices are just 


*! Eisenberg, "The Bargain Principle and its Limits," p. 780. 
82 Peter Benson, "Hegel and Contemporary Contract Theory," p. 1086. 


83 I develop this point in my manuscript Practices and Principles (in 
progress). 
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‘Political Identity and the Ties that Bind: 
Hegel’s Practice Conception’' 


Introduction: The problem 
Most of us feel we have ties, sometimes obligations or 


duties, to people we do not even know. I am in the High Sierras, 


hiking for days without having seen another human being. When I 


spot another hiker in the distance, I feel a tie, a connection, 
just because this is another human being. We will greet each 
other, and if we speak the same language we will share our 
experiences. If she is low in provisions and I have extra, I will 
offer her some of mine. I feel I have an obligation, just because 
she is another human being. 

I, an American, am in the Bavarian Alps. There are more 
people here than in the High Sierras, mostly Europeans. When I 
come to a lake, I see a couple of Americans. Not having had any 


contact with people from home, I walk over to them. We exchange 


* Thanks to Elisabeth Hansot, Jacqueline Stevens, and Chris Way for their 
comments on an earlier draft. Abbreviations used in citing Hegel's works: PR 
refers to Hegel, Elements of the Philosophy of Right (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992)--I cite paragraph numbers and, where helpful, page 
numbers. Enc refers to Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences (1830), 
trans. William Wallace (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), vol. 3 and 
Enzyklopaedie der philosophischen Wissenschaften (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 
1986)--I cite paragraph numbers. PH refers to Philosophy of History, tr. J. 
Sibree (New York: Dover, 1956) and Werke in zwanzig Baenden, ed. Eva 
Moldenhauer and Karl Michel (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1986), vol. 12--I cite page 
numbers from the English edition. I also refer to lecture notes taken by 
students of Hegel's course on the philosophy of right. In doing so I use the 
following abbreviations: Rph I: Vorlesungen ueber Naturrecht und 
Staatswissenschaft, ed. Claudia Becker, et.al. (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 
1983); Rph II: Vorlesungen ueber Rechtsphilosophie (1818-1831) in 4 volumes, 
ed. Karl-Heinz Ilting (Stuttgart-Bad-Canstatt: Friedrich Fromann, 1973), vol. 
1; Rph III: Philosophie des Rechts: Die Vorlesung von 1819/20, ed. Dieter 
Henrich (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1983); Rph V: Ilting, ed., vol. 3; Rph 
VI: Ilting, ed., vol. 4; Rph VII: Ilting, ed., vol. 4. When citing from the 
lecture notes, references are to volume, page, and line when needed--all 
translations are my own. 
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news, and compare the Alps with mountain ranges in America. We 
feel there is a bond between us, just because we are Americans. 

I have just moved to Palo Alto, California, and am visiting 
my new primary care physician for a checkup. It turns out he is 
from my hometown in Florida, and even went to my old elementary 
school. We talk a little about our childhood and our families, 
and compare where we grew up with where we are now. There is some 
sort of tie between us--not a very strong one--but still, there 
is some tie, just because we grew up in the same place. 

We have all sorts of ties--to those with whom we work or go 
to school, to our friends, or those who live in our neighborhood; 
to those who practice our religion, or who share our interests. 
Class, race, age, interests, ethnicity, occupation, gender, 
religion, language, dialect, schooling, political judgments, 
shared experiences all can create ties among people, ties of 
varying strengths. Political theorists focus on one particular 


tie, which we try to single out from others as special: the tie 


among members of the same body politic.? 


‘Body politic’ is a concept the boundaries of which are 
difficult to draw. In ancient Greece it might have referred to a 
polis; in our day it usually refers to a state. It is easier to 
identify where there is a constitution that establishes 


membership and rights of citizens. The body politic is in part a 


* There are related but distinct ties, to community, country, nation, 
even to civilization. Hegel associates the body politic with an "ethical 
substance" and in sections 2 and 3 we shall consider how the ties among 
members of an ethical substance blur with some of these other sorts of ties, 
and others still. 


juridical entity. But to be a part of the body politic is not 
simply to be subject to the laws of the state. Resident aliens, 
subject to the laws of the United States but not sharing in all 
of the rights of citizenship--primarily the right to vote, serve 
on juries, and qualify for government jobs--and perhaps 
unfamiliar with the country’s history and traditions, are 
connected in important ways to the body politic, but are not yet 
members, and may not fully identify with it. What makes a group 
of people a body politic? Why should they feel special 
commitments and ties to one another? What is it that they share? 
In this paper I discuss G.W.F. Hegel’s answer to these 
questions. Hegel refers to the modern state as our "ethical 


substance. "3 


He alludes to the special sense "substance" has in 
philosophy. A substance is what exists independent of anything 
else. It is "original and underived."* If something is part of my 
substance, I could not exist without it. The sense of exist, 


here, is moral: to say the modern state is an ethical substance 


is to say that this state is essential to the meaningful 


existence of its members.°* Hegel thinks the state is so important 


> PR 260: The state is our own “substantial spirit." Cf. PH, pp. 66 
{though Sibree translates Substanz as "existence" instead of substance], 67, 
68; Enc 514-517. As we shall see, it is not merely the state, but our ethical 
life (Sittlichkeit), to which Hegel refers as our substance; thus, PR 144, 
where Hegel introduces the last section of his book, Sittlichkeit: “The 
objective sphere of ethics, which takes the place of the abstract good, is 
substance made concrete ...." This sphere consists of "laws and 
institutions."(p. 189) 


“ See Hugh Reyburn's discussion in his The Ethical Theory of Hegel 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1921), pp. 27-28. 


* See Rph V, 3:503, 11-13; PH 74. 


to our identity that we should be willing to give our lives for 
it. It is easy to get the impression from this that Hegel thinks 
members of a modern state form a tightly-knit, culturally and 
ethnically homogeneous community. In the past Hegel’s philosophy 
of the state has inspired nationalists and even racists.® Now he 
is often enlisted by communitarians in their battle against 


liberalism; indeed, he has been called "the original mouthpiece 


of modern Communitarianism."’ The main point of my paper is to 


show just how little in fact Hegel thinks citizens of a modern 
state must share. A close reading of his texts, I shall argue, 
suggests that he does not think they must be a "community," or 
the same race or ethnicity, or that they must speak the same 
language, practice the same religion, or even like each other. 
Indeed, once we see what he thinks they all must share, we may 
puzzled, not only by the eager appropriation of his ideas by 
modern communitarians, but also, by Hegel’s own claims for the 
state being our substance, something worth dying for. 

In section one I show how Hegel, in contrast to other 
theorists, thinks there are substantial ties among members of a 


state, ties he thinks we should be willing to give our lives to 


* On the appropriation of Hegel by nationalists and racists, see Hubert 
Kiesewetter, Von Hegel zu Hitler (Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe, 1974); the 
account of Neuhegelians, many though not all of whom see Hegel as a precursor 
to the third Reich, in Hubert R. Rottleuthner, “Die Substantialisierung des 
Formalrechts," in Oscar Negt, ed. Aktualitaet und Folgen dep Philosophie 
Hegels (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1970), pp. 211-264; and Sidney Hook, "Hegel 
Rehabilitated," and “Hegel and His Apologists," in Walter Kaufmann, ed. 


Hegel's Political Philosophy (New York: Atherton Press, 1970), pp. 55-70, 87- 
105. 


7 sibyl A. Schwarzenbach, "Rawls, Hegel, and Communitarianism, " Political 
Theory 19:4 (November 1991), p. 562. 
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preserve. It is easier to pinpoint what Hegel thinks citizens 


need not share--which I undertake in section two--than it is to 


discern what he thinks is essential to their having an identity 


distinguishing them from people of other states. In section three 
I discuss what I think his answer is. In the last section, I 
consider whether in his effort to forge a common identity among 
the diverse lot living in modern states, Hegel resorts to ties 
that are too weak to justify the grand claims he makes about the 
state being our substance, about our having worth only as a part 
of the state. 
I. Three views 

There are at least three competing accounts of the ties and 
special obligations we have to members of our state. On one view, 
there are no special ties. Thoreau suggests this when he reminds 
his countrymen "that they are men first, and Americans at a late 
and convenient hour," and that "the only obligation which I have 
a right to assume, is to do at any time what I think right."® 
Philosophical anarchists suggest this when they argue that "we 
are not specially bound to obey our laws or to support our 
government simply because they are ours."? Those who hold to what 
Joseph Tussman refers to as the ’power’ conception suggest this 


as well. On this view, to be a member of a body politic is only 


* The latter quote is in "Resistance to Civil Government," in Henry 
Thoreau, Reform Papers, ed. Wendell Glick (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1973), p. 65. 


° A.J. Simmons, Moral Principles and Political Obligation (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1979), p. 194. 


to be "under the control of" a particular governing authority." 
Members share nothing but a common master. 

On a second view, a body politic “is a group of persons 
related by a system of agreements; to be a member of a body 
politic is to be a party to the system of agreements." A body 
politic, on this classical liberal account, is a “voluntary 


group" of members and agents, with rights and obligations based 


on consent.'' Individuals create obligations by contracts and 


promises. They can do this with anyone, the argument goes, since 
all human beings of sound mind can promise or contract.’ What 
leads particular people to form bonds is contingent on with whom 
they happen to interact. Throughout history these have been 
people who live in the same territory and who encounter each 
other repeatedly. But in principle we can be bound to any other 
human being. For example, on Immanuel Kant’s account, we enter a 
civil condition and form a common or general will through what 
Kant sometimes refers to as an ’original contract’ and agree to 
live under public laws that provide the conditions for putting 
into effect the moral laws that respect our innate rights and 


dignity as autonomous subjects.’ But who is the we that enter 


*© Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body Politic (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960), p. 4. 


2 In section 4 we shall see that the people of the Tonga Islands in the 
South Pacific may be at least one exception--some think they cannot promise. 


+> Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysics of Morals, tr. Mary Gregor (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991), 315-16, 340. I refer to this work as MM, 
and cite page numbers from the Prussian Academy of Science edition, included 
in Gregor's edition. Kant diverges from classical liberal accounts in at least 
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into this contract? Why is it this we and not another? For Kant, 


what unites individuals in a general or common will is that they 


"can come into practical relations with one another."(MM 263) 
That there is a general will is a postulate derived a priori from 
reason (MM 338), for the general will presupposes only that 
individuals come into contact with one another in ways that 
affect each others rights, which they will do given the spherical 
shape of the earth. (MM 311; cf. 263) A state consists in a group 
of people whose members "cannot avoid interacting."(MM 312) 
Eventually Kant thinks that "since the earth’s surface is not 
unlimited but closed," we will come to interact with all human 
beings in a "community of all nations,"(MM 352) and the right of 
nations will lead "inevitably" to a cosmopolitan Right. (MM 311) 
Liberal contractarians implicitly rely on geographical proximity 
to account for who the we is. On the classical liberal view, not 
even an emotional tie to a place, just spatial proximity, 


connects fellow citizens." 


one respect: he denies that consent is the basis of legitimate authority. 


** Other liberals who are critical of a purely contractarian account of 
the ties that bind point to the importance of shared participation in politics 
as a means of instilling a sense of community--see Carole Pateman, The Problem 
of Political Obligation (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1979); 
and Benjamin Barber, “Liberal Democracy and the Costs of Consent," in 
Liberalism and the Moral Life, ed. Nancy L. Rosenblum (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1989), pp. 54-68. Hegel seems skeptical of the role such 
participation can play in establishing a political identity. He speaks 
glowingly of how the Greeks were bound by participatory politics--one took 
part "with his entire personality--not with his vote merely [“as was done by 
the French Convention"]...the passion and interest of the whole man being 
absorbed in the affair, and the warmth with which a resolve was made being 
equally ardent during its execution."(PH p. 255) But what was appropriate for 
the Greek polis Hegel thinks inappropriate in the modern state, and he 
discounts the importance of participatory politics in creating a political 
identity in modern citizens. (See PR 279 Remark, 301 Remark; PH pp. 255-56, 
452) I believe this is an important weakness in Hegel's account. 
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Kant’s cosmopolitan ideal has been echoed recently by 
Francis Fukuyama, who writes that "[a]s mankind approaches the 
end of the millennium, the twin crises of authoritarianism and 
socialist central planning have left only one competitor standing 
in the ring as an ideology of potentially universal validity: 
liberal democracy, the doctrine of individual freedom and popular 
sovereignty." This "global culture"--which presumably will 
replace Confucian, Japanese, Islamic, Hindu, Slavic, Latin 
American and African cultures--is rational, right and true; it is 
the only proper way of life for "adults." Fukuyama foresees the 
"political neutralization of nationalism," a world devoid of 
"irrational" commitments to particular cultural, ethnic, or 
religious groups.” 

What to Fukuyama are irrational commitments, to others are 


the bonds that make us who we are. There is a third view 


regarding the ties among members of the body politic. On this 


view, "habit and custom embodied in institutions are the unifying 
and stabilizing bases of social life.""® 
If we had to place Hegel’s position in one of these three 


categories, it would fall here. Hegel, though a liberal in 


** Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York: The 
Free Press, 1992), pp. 42, 126, 38, 275. Fukuyama says nationalism can be 
vanquished by liberalism and economic self-interest (270-1), or, if 
nationalism does not disappear, it will be relegated to the "realm of 
culture": “The French can continue to savor their wines and the Germans their 
sausages, but this will all be done within the sphere of private life 
alone." (271) 


** Tussman, Obligation and the Body Politic, pp. 5-6. Tussman adds that a 
body politic, on this view, is analogous "to a language group." But, as we 
shall see, Hegel does not think that political ties will be coextensive with 
linguistic ties. 
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several respects, rejects the view that agreement of the sort 


that arises from a promise or contract establishes the bond 


between members of a body politic.'’ Hegel thinks there are 


special ties among members of the same body politic, ties of such 
importance that we are willing to give up our lives to protect 
them, '® but these ties are not contractual. Contractual ties are 
what he calls "abstract," to be distinguished from ethical ties. 
The practices constituting ethical life do not arise out of 
reciprocal agreements. Hegel also seems to oppose the implication 
Kant and others draw, that eventually there will be a single, 
liberal cosmopolitan community.'? In characterizing the members 
of the modern state as sharing in an ethical substance, which is 
to say they share, among other things, practices, institutions, 
customs, laws, and a collective memory, none of which were 
explicitly consented to or chosen, and all of which contribute to 
the establishment of a common political identity, Hegel implies 
that a state has an identity that is necessarily distinct from 
that held by members of other body politics with different forms 


of ethical life. 


17 PR 75 Addition; cf. 75 Remark, 100 Remark, 258 Remark, 281 Remark. See 
Schwarzenbach, pp. 555-56. 


18 Hegel notes that through war, in which the individual risks his life 
for the sake of the state, we see that the state does not exist merely to 
protect life and property, as the classical liberal suggests--Rph III: 276, 
11-17 ("the Understanding [here, classical liberals like Locke] errs in saying 
citizens must defend the state in order to defend their property and life-- 
they fall to contradiction because they miss the point."); cf. PR 324 Remark; 
Rph II, 1:340, 25-27; Rph II, 1:338, 26-30; Phenomenology of Spirit, tr. A.V. 
Miller (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977), Pars. 455, 475, 476; Rph I, 
248-250. 


1? PR 209 Remark, 322 Remark; cf. discussion in sec. 4, below. 
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Hegel’s view toward the power conception is more 
complicated. For Hegel, what identifies a group of people as a 
body politic is not simply that they are all under the control of 
the same power, but that they share in an ethical life. The 
practices of ethical life may have been at one point created by 
someone with power, by the mythical founder.®? We learn their 
requirements through pedagogical coercion. At first, as children, 
we are "suckled at the breast of universal ethical life."*' The 
practices and institutions of modern ethical life, which include 
private property, promising, contracting, legal punishment, 
marriage, raising children, and working at a job in civil 
society, are not chosen by us in some deliberative process. 
Rather, we are taught that we must respect property and keep our 
promises, and are pressured into getting married and working, 
without ever having a say about whether these institutions are 
preferable to alternative ones. Hegel refers to this 
socialization process as Bildung. Hegel’s idea of Bildung is of a 


culture that shapes and educates, through which we develop and 


mature.** Hegel emphasizes the etymological connection between 


7° Rph VII, 4:918; for discussion of Hegel's views on the ‘founder’ of 


ethical life, see Mark Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1992), ch. 4. 


71 Natural Law: The Scientific Way of Treating Natural Law, Its Place in 
Moral Philosophy, and its Relation to the Positive Sciences of Law, trans. 
T.M. Knox (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1975), p. 115. 


72 George Armstrong Kelly notes the connection of Bildung with 
maturation, in Idealism, Politics and History: Sources of Hegelian Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), p. 342. Steven Smith has noted 
its relation to the ancient Greek notion of paideia, in Hegel's Critique of 
Liberalism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), p. 175. 
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Bildung and Bild, or picture. In his Philosophy of History he 


says that prior to the Trojan war the Greeks lacked an ethical 
bond. But through his personal (as opposed to physical) strength 


Agamemnon assembled the Greeks and led them to victory, and the 


collectivity he created, while not resulting in a lasting 


political union, provided the foundation upon which the Greek 
poets created an eternal picture of the youth and spirit of 
Greece; the poets created a Bild that became the basis of the 
Bildung (or paideia) which shaped Greek ethical life and 
expressed its "spirit."% 

Hegel’s account of political identity raises important 
questions and difficulties. Precisely what is it that Hegel 
thinks citizens of a modern state share that leads him to say 
they are an ethical substance, that they are part of something 
that is so important to their identity that they should be 
willing to risk their very life for its protection? Are the ties 
among those who share in an ethical life (Sittlichkeit)--the ties 
forged by Bildung--political ties, or, rather, are they both less 
extensive, such as ties among family members, and more extensive, 
such as ties among those sharing a civilization, than the special 
ties unique to members of a body politic? Do the heterogeneous 
citizens of our modern states really have a common political 
identity, or, rather, in forging (by theorizing) a common 
identity among such a diversity is Hegel forced to tie the binds 


so loosely that they cannot resist the unlocking forces of 


77 PH p. 231; see pp. 225-39 in general. 
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cosmopolitanism, despite Hegel’s apparent protests?* 


II. What must be shared by members of an ethical substance? 

Many of us will think it strange to claim that the state-- 
which we typically associate with bureaucracies, Washington D.C. 
politicians, the military and police--has the moral significance 
Hegel claims it does in saying it is our ’substance’. When we 
think of the ties that bind, we might think of friendship, love, 
family, religion, or even some of the other ties that are based 
on less deeply personal attributes we share with others, such as 
class, race, age, or schooling. Just what does Hegel think 
members of the state share that lets him say they share in one 
substance, share a common political identity? 

One possibility, suggested in several passages, is that they 
share a connection to the same place, a natural tie to the land, 
or country.” In his Philosophy of Nature, the second part of his 


three part Encylopaedia, Hegel suggests, cryptically and briefly, 


that there is some connection between a people (Volk)--which, as 
I shall discuss shortly, is not necessarily coextensive with the 


members of a state--and the natural or geographical features of 


7 Another question also suggests itself: even if we are convinced of 


the power of Bildung in shaping a common political identity among a people, 
why should we regard this power as any different--any more legitimate--than 
the power Tussman has in mind, the power of a master demanding obedience? 

' Addressing this question, which concerns the legitimacy of the institutions of 
the state, requires another paper. I take a stab at it in my "Theories of 
Political Obligation: Hegel's Alternative," presented at the March 1993 
Western Political Science Association Meeting, Pasadena, California. 


7° This is not the same argument we saw some classical liberals make, 
that what binds people is mere geographical proximity. For one account of the 
importance of place to political community, see Daniel Kemmis's discussion of 
how the natural beauty of Montana provides a basis for a shared identity among 
the people there, in Community and the Politics of Place (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1990). 
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the land in which they reside: 


"the Old World exhibits the perfect diremption into 
three parts, one of which, Africa, the compact metal, 
the lunar principle, is rigid through heat, a land 
where man’s inner life is dull and torpid--the 
inarticulate spirit which has not awakened into 
consciousness; the second part is Asia, characterized 
by Bacchanalian extravagance and cometary 
eccentricity...But the third part, Europe, forms the 
consciousness, the rational part, of the earth, the 
balance of rivers and valleys and mountains--whose 
centre is Germany." 


In his lectures he says that "every people (Volk) has an 
immediate natural-determination in itself, a particular character 
and geographical relation. The spirits of people do not differ by 


accident."(Rph I: 247, 466-71) In the Philosophy of History Hegel 


implies that not just any group of people can be shaped or molded 
into an ethical substance. He says that state-formation 
(Staatsbildung) arises because there are particular nations 
(Nationen) which have an absolute tendency to form into a 

state. (PH 498) Also in the Philosophy of History, Hegel devotes a 
lengthy section to the "Geographic basis of world history,"(PH 
79-102) which he characterizes as "an essential and necessary 
bases."(PH 79) Nature is important in that, for example, where a 
land is too frigid or torrid, world historical peoples could not 
develop. (PH 80) But Hegel says nature’s role "should not be rated 


too high nor too low."(PH 80) He does, though, say that "the 


7° Hegel, Philosophy of Nature, pt. 2 of the Encylopaedia, tr. A.V. 
Miller (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1970), p. 285. On the preceding pzge 
Hegel refers to the idea of a "universal man" as a "monster," and the product 
of an "empty imagination," implying that the living human being is shaped 
determinately by nature. I thank Jackie Stevens for pointing me to this work 
as a possible source for Hegel's views on identity. 
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natural type of the locality" is “intimately connected with the 
character of the people which is the offspring of the soil,"(PH 
79-80) and he notes how land or climate affect the mode of 
production, or legal relations, and suggests that coastal lands 
are prone to empire, since "the sea gives us the idea of the 
infinite," stimulating man to "stretch beyond the limited."(PH 
90) 

With the possible exception of the passage suggesting a link 
between the character of a people and "the soil," none of this 
necessarily implies that a people identify with a specific place, 
that place is a basis for shared identity. In another passage 
from Philosophy of History in which Hegel explicitly discusses 
factors shaping political identity--in this instance the ties 
that bind Englishmen--no mention at all is made of ties toa 
place: 

"Every Englishman will say: We are the men who navigate 

the ocean, and have the commerce of the world; to whom 

the East Indies belong and their riches; who have a 

parliament, juries, etc.--the relation of the 

individual to that Spirit is that he appropriates to 

himself this substantial existence, that it becomes his 

character and capability, enabling him to have a 

definite place in the world--to be something. "2’ 


The ties Hegel emphasizes here include not shared attitudes 


toward a place of common upbringing, but rather, shared 


accomplishments, memories, possessions, and practices and 


77 PH, p. 74. For a strikingly similar passage, see Hegel, Early 
Theological Writings, tr. T.M. Knox (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948), pp. 145-46, cited in Shlomo Avineri, Hegel's Theory of the Modern State 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972), p. 20. 
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institutions. 


There is another reason not to make too much of the role 
natural geography or place plays in Hegel’s account of political 


identity. Even if Hegel thought the character of a people (Volk) 


were linked to the soil from which they spring, it does not 
follow that he thinks nature or geography plays a significant 


role in forging a common identity in citizens of a state. A Volk 


is not a state. Hegel casually acknowledges this in noting that 
all citizens of North America are of European descent.(PH p. 81) 


In his major work on the modern state, Philosophy of Right, 


Hegel rarely points to the natural or geographical basis of 


shared identity among citizens, as opposed to among a people, or 
Volk. He cites Montesquieu three times, but never to echo 
Montesquieu’s famous argument connecting the spirit of laws with 


geography.*? In the Philosophy of History Hegel does point, once, 


to the "natural features [of the state (Staat)], its mountains, 
air, and waters" as in part constituting the "existence" or 
"being" of its members.*° But in the same passage he points to 
other features as well: "the history of this state (Staat) [are 


its members’] deeds; what their ancestors have produced belongs 


7° Hegel notes elsewhere that one basis for identifying with the state is 
identification with great deeds of compatriots. (Rph VI, 4:642,7-13; cf. PR 
268) 


79 PR 3 Remark and PR 261 Remark both enthusiastically praise Montesquieu 
for realizing that the meaning and justification of particular practices can 
be appreciated fully only by seeing the practices as part of a coherent system 
of ethical life; PR 273 Remark discusses Montesquieu's views on the different 
forms of government. 


°° PH, p. 52. C£. PH p. 46, where Hegel mentions "climate." 
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to them and lives in their memory. All is their possession, just 
as they are possessed by it; for it constitutes their existence, 
their being." 

Natural geography and place influence a people, helping to 
distinguish them from other peoples; they play a role in shaping 
what Hegel famously refers to as the spirit of a people 
(Volksgeist) .*' But it does not follow that Hegel thinks a shared 
spirit, or the tie to nature and place that plays some role in 
creating this spirit, are essential features of states, are what 
binds citizens. 

In saying a Volk share a spirit Hegel suggests that they 
share an aesthetic sensibility, practice the same religion, have 
a similar philosophical outlook, speak the same language and have 


similar dispositions and manners--something like what we mean in 


saying we possess a civilization or culture.** The ties that 


create a political identity among members of a modern state or 


* Cf. Rph I, 246-47: “Every people (Volk) has its own determinate 
anthropological principle and to this extent it is a nation"; Rph I: 247, 473- 
75: “Each is born according to nature so that he belongs to his nation 
(Nation) and has a determinate natural character more or less in common with 
his people (Volk)."“ Hegel usually uses the term Volksgeist, or spirit of a 
people or nation, as in PR 322 and PR 341. Occasionally he uses the term 
Gemeingeist, or “common spirit," as in Rph 1: 180, 244-254. On Hegel's use of 
Volksgeist, see Shlomo Avineri, "Hegel and Nationalism," Review of Politics 
vol. 24 (1961), pp. 474-79. 


** See Enc 556-577; PH pp. 45-6: "the constitution adopted by a people 
(Volk) makes one substance--one spirit--with its religion, its art and 
philosophy, or, at least, with its conceptions (Vorstellungen) and thoughts-- 
its culture generally (Bildung ueberhaupt)." Cf. Hegel, Early Theological 
Writings, p. 69: “each nation has an established national trait, its own mode 
of eating and drinking and its own customs in the rest of its way of living." 
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ethical substance are more particular. A Volksgeist encompasses 


more than the people of a single ethical substance. Hegel writes 


that "the principles of the spirits of nations [Volksgeister] are 


in general of a limited nature because of that particularity in 
which they have their objective actuality and self-consciousness 
as existent individuals."(PR 340) I understand him to mean by 
this that there are principles common to the "legislation, 
customs and culture" of various modern states (PR 339 Remark) but 
that such principles are of a "limited nature" because they 
obscure or cannot account for particular differences among these 
states that constitute each state as a distinct entity, 
differences that contribute to the distinct identities of the 
members of these states. A people or nation (Volk) share a 
spirit, but a nation is not necessarily coextensive with a body 
politic, or state.“ There are stateless nations,” and a nation 


36 


may consist of several states,” suggesting that the ties of a 


Volksgeist are not identical with the ties unique to members of a 


33 Samuel Huntington also notes that a civilization is a far more 
extensive and historically prevalent grouping than the nation-state, which has 
been around for only a few centuries: "A civilization is the highest cultural 
grouping of people and the broadest level of cultural identity people have 
short of that which distinguishes humans from other species."(op-ed in the New 
York Times, June 6, 1993, p. E19) 


** Although Hegel says that the state is the "spirit of the nation" and 
"the customs and consciousness" of its members (PR 274), and speaks of the 
“nation as state" (PR 331), in PR 344 he distinguishes states from nations. In 
PR 322 and Remark he suggests that it is desirable, but not essential, that a 
nation and state be coextensive. 


*> Hegel points to the Jews as an example, Rph I: 247-48. 


*%* The Germanic people, for Hegel, include Franks, Normans, English, 
Scandinavians, and the peoples of France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. PH pp. 
348-350; noted in PR, editor's note, p. 479. 
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state.>” 


Hegel also notes that people of different nations can be 


members of one state. In an important passage from the lecture 
notes, Hegel says: 


"Tt can happen that a nation decays, becoming several 
states, but then the nation (Nation) loses its vigor 
(Kraft). But if different nations (Nationen) make up 
one state, the weakness of this state (Staat) can only 
be overcome through amalgamation (Amalgamierung), after 
centuries. This is what happened with the Jews, who 
have their own religion and politics ... they hold fast 
to their religion and exclude all others on the basis 
of their religion, and do not even eat or drink with 
non-Jews. Insofar as the Jews have their principles in 
their religion, which makes impossible their being 
connected with (Verbindung) other citizens and hinders 
the unity of the state (Staateinheit), it might seem 
necessary to exclude the Jews from the state. But such 
exclusion is not necessary ... Ethical life (Sitten) 
and universal rationality overcomes this disharmony, 
and subdues the principle [of the Jews]."* 


A state can overcome the weakness of nationalist and religious 
diversity when it amalgamates. Unfortunately Hegel does not make 
clear the distinction between amalgamation and assimilation. In 
saying a state "amalgamates" people of different nations, such as 
the Jews, Hegel implies they are included as citizens, but need 
not give up their culture and religion. Presumably the Jews can 
still eat and drink amongst themselves. Yet in the same passage 


Hegel refers to ethical life "subduing the principle" 


7 It also seems that a single Volksgeist can consist of many nations: 
Hegel refers to Persia as a world-historical people, but also as a Volkverein, 
an empire extending over many nations, leaving to each its particular 
character. (PH p. 187) 


°° Rph I, 247-48. Some might object to my prefacing quotes from the 
lecture notes with “Hegel says," since the notes are student transcriptions of 
what they understood Hegel to say. I defend my use of the lecture notes in 
Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy, pp. 5-12. 
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of the Jews (Die Sitten sind es, die das Prinzip ueberwaeltigen-- 


"the principle" must refer to die Juden Prinzipien to which Hegel 
had just referred). Hegel isn’t clear about what "subdue" implies 
here, to what extent it means assimilation. Insofar as 
amalgamation does not require assimilation, then Hegel does not 
think all the members of a state must identify with the same 
nation, culture, or religion. 

Avineri argues that, at least in the early Hegel’s writings 
on the state, Hegel believed that ties among members on the basis 


of language, manners, or religion are immaterial to the question 


whether a certain entity is or is not a state.*? Reyburn, in a 


somewhat confusing passage, seems to suggest the same: 


"The basis of the state is the nation. Napoleon made 
this clear to Hegel if nothing else did. But a nation 
in itself is not a state: and here again Hegel could 
draw on his own experience. A nation is held together 
by natural and emotional ties: kinship, propinquity, 
language, and so forth, are the modes of its union; and 
although the state ought to preserve these it must have 
more. By themselves national ties are indefinite and 
subjective. The unity of the people has to be given 
real existence through objective forms. '"”? 


Saying "the basis of the state is the nation" suggests members of 
the state do share in the ties Reyburn associates with members of 
a nation, including language; yet the thrust of Reyburn’s 
argument is that for Hegel such ties are not sufficient to bind 
members of a state. Perhaps Reyburn means that Hegel thinks 


originally states arose from nations, but that they become 


3° Shlomo Avineri, Hegel's Theory of the Modern State, p. 45. 


“© Reyburn, The Ethical Theory of Hegel, p. 238. 
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heterogeneous, and no longer can rely on the former, "natural" 
ties, ties such as language.*' 

Among the several passages in which Hegel discusses 
language, he nowhere says that linguistic ties are coextensive 
with political ties. When Hegel does discuss language he usually 
refers to language in the abstract and not to any particular 
language. Paragraph 459 from the Encyclopaedia is the most 
extensive section on language; here Hegel discusses in some 
detail the differences between vocal and written languages, and 
refers to the European learning to speak Chinese. He does not 
suggest that linguistic ties are coextensive with political 
ties.“ 

Nor does Hegel think members of the state must practice the 
same religion. He suggests that religion, on the contrary, tears 
a state apart--it "has made the greatest contribution to 


annulling the state." 


In the Philosophy of Religion Hegel 
suggests members of a nation do inherit their religion: "[{the] 
national spirit constitutes the substantial foundation...it is 


the absolute ground of faith. By this standard it is determined 


“ See PR 349: initially a nation (Volk) is not a state, though it is an 
ethical substance. 


“? see Phenomenology of Spirit, Pars. 508, 653; Enc 396 Addition, p. 60. 
One other passage of note, from The German Constitution, is cited below, p. 


*? Hegel, German Constitution, in Hegel's Political Writings, tr. T.M. 
Knox (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 190-91. He refers mainly to 
Catholicism and other religions which establish competing structures of 
authority to that of the state. Hegel does not think Protestantism is 
threatening to or disruptive of the state--see PR 270 Remark. In PR 331 Remark 
Hegel notes that some religious viewpoints (he mentions that of the Jewish and 
Mohammedan nations) may subvert the “universal identity" that is required for 
states in modern times to be recognized as legitimate by other states. 
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what counts as truth...all individuals are born into the faith of 
their forefathers." But in the Philosophy of Right Hegel argues 
that the state should tolerate different religions, even that of 
Quakers, whose religion makes demands that conflict with the 
demands of the state: 

"a state which is strong because its organization is 

fully developed can adopt a more liberal attitude in 

this respect, and may completely overlook individual 

matters which might affect it, or even tolerate 

communities whose religion does not recognize even 

their direct duties towards the state (although this 

naturally depends on the numbers concerned)." 
Religion can be the basis of community, but is not a tie needed 
to bind members of a modern state.“* That Hegel distinguishes the 


state from "communities" within the state indicates the 


complexity of his views on political identity, a complexity 


largely unacknowledged by his present day communitarian 


appropriators. 

While Hegel says a people share a "spirit" which is 
reflected in their art, philosophy, and religion, members of an 
ethical substance need not all be, say, Catholic; and Hegel 
surely does not think they all must be surrealists, or Benthamite 


utilitarians, or ordinary language philosophers. In a remarkable 


“* Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, ed. Peter C. Hodgson 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), p. 195, fn. 180 (from 1831 
lectures). 


** PR 270 Rem, p. 295. Cf. PR 209; The German Constitution, pp. 158-59; 
Avineri, Hegel's Theory of the Modern State, p. 46; and Rph VI, 4:648, 10-15: 
members of sects who refuse to carry out their duties to the state are 
bourgeois, not citoyen, and can be tolerated only in larger states. 


“© In PR 270 Addition Hegel suggests the state need not be based on 
religion: "the rational state is infinite within itself."(p. 303) 
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passage, from his early essay The German Constitution, that is 


perhaps more revealing than any other of his views on political 
identity, Hegel emphasizes the diversity among members of a 
modern state: 


"In our day the tie between members of a state in 
respect of manners [Sitten], education [Bildung], 
language may be rather loose or even non-existent. 
Identity in these matters, once the foundation of a 
people’s union, is now to be reckoned amongst the 
accidents whose character does not hinder a mass from 
constituting a public authority. Rome or Athens, like 
any small modern state, could not have subsisted if the 
numerous languages current in the Russian Empire had 
been spoken within their borders, or if amongst their 
citizens manners [Sitten] had been as different as they 
are in Russia, or for that matter, as manners and 
education are now in every big city in a large country. 
Difference in language and dialect (the latter 
exacerbates separation even more than complete 
unintelligibility does), and difference in manners and 
education in the separate estates, which makes men 
known to one another in hardly anything but outward 
appearance--such heterogeneous and at the same time 
most powerful factors the preponderating weight of the 
Roman Empire’s power (once it had become great) was 
able to hold together, just as in modern states the 
same result is produced by the spirit and art of 
political institutions. Thus dissimilarity in culture 
and manners is a necessary product as well as a 
necessary condition of the stability of modern 
states.... [{I]n religion at least an identity might 
have been thought necessary, but this identity too is 
something which modern states have found that they can 
do without. 


This passage reinforces the view that Hegel does not think 
religion and language must be shared by members of a body 


politic, and suggests further that members needn’t share "manners 


and education," either. That this passage occurs in an early 


“" Hegel, German Constitution; in Political Writings, p. 158. Avineri 
cites excerpts from this passage in his important discussion in Hegel's Theory 
of the Modern State, pp. 45-46. 
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essay may be important. Some scholars argue that the Hegel of the 
first decade of the 1800s does not give a "normative" meaning to 
Staat, and instead uses the word to mean merely the uniting of 
masses for collective defense of property claims. The later 
Hegel, it is suggested, meant something else--precisely the 
shared culture and manners that make up ethical life.*® If this 
is so, we cannot use the above passage to prove the mature Hegel 
of the Philosophy of Right thinks people in a modern state 


needn’t have the same language, religion, education or manners, 


the argument would go.*? But the argument would go too far. 


Rather than referring in the passage above to a narrow sense of 
"state" which the later Hegel is said to disavow in favor of a 
"normative" sense, the early Hegel expresses what for both the 
early and later Hegel is a truth about political identity in the 
modern world, which, fragmented and heterogeneous, has as its 
central feature the rise of civil society and particularity. It 


is a truth coming to light already when the Greek poleis broke 


“* Hans Maier, “Einige Historische Vorbemerkungen zu Hegels Politischer 
Philosophie," in Hegel-Studien, supplemental vol. 9 (1973), pp. 157-159; Z.A. 
Pelczynski, "The Hegelian Conception of the State," in Pelczynski, ed. Hegel's 
Political Philosophy: Problems and Perspectives (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1971), pp. 4-5; see Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy, p. 
94 n. 81. Shlomo Avineri, Hegel's Theory of the Modern State, suggests that 
the primary difference between the early and later writings in this respect is 
a difference not in substance, but in a "distinctive terminology" which the 
early Hegel had not yet articulated. (p. 47) Avineri also notes that in his 
Natural Law essay, written around the same time as German Constitution, Hegel 
rejects the view that the state should be conceived "as an instrument for the 
preservation and defence of property."(Avineri, p. 85) Avineri says that 
Hegel's use of ‘state' in German Constitution “hovers somewhat uncertainly 
between ‘civil society' and 'state'."(p. 40) 


** No one actually makes this specific argument about the German 
Constitution, to my knowledge, and Avineri seems to resist it. But because the 
passage is so vivid, I shall entertain the possible criticism nevertheless. 
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up, leaving in their place the Roman Empire, and later, feudal 
societies. The early Hegel did conflate the state with ’political 
institutions’, while the later Hegel distinguishes state ina 
‘normative sense’--the state as an ethical substance, as the 


highest embodiment of ethical life (Sittlichkeit)--from mere 


political institutions.*® But just as the early Hegel refuses to 


conflate state with nation, so too the later Hegel does not see 
ethical life as homogeneous and coextensive with a nation.”' 
Hegel’s claim in the German Constitution essay--that members of a 
state needn’t share manners and education--is consistent with his 
views in Philosophy of Right. In the later work Hegel notes that 
there are “inequalities of intellectual and moral education" 
among people of different classes (Staende) within the state. 
For the agricultural class, family relations and trust are 


especially important, rather than the abstract relations among 


the class of trade and industry (Stand des Gewerbes).(PR 203) The 


agricultural class retains "the patriarchal way of life and the 
substantial disposition associated with it."(PR 203 Addition) 
Hegel notes in his lectures that religion, too, is a function of 


class--he suggests, for example, that farmers tend to be 


°° Pelczynski, cited above, emphasizes how in Philosophy of Right Hegel 
distinguishes the state "proper" from the merely "political state." Cf. PR 269 
Addition: the state produces and is maintained by the constitution. 


** C£. Reyburn, The Ethical Theory of Hegel, Pp. 238: Hegel does not 
conflate state with nation, and Hegel is not a nationalist. 


*? PR 200 Remark. Cf. PR 201: there are different Staende, each with 
different "theoretical and practical education." 
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Catholic.*» There is some sense in which education and manners 
(Sitten) must be shared by members of a state--Hegel writes, 


after all, 


that fellow citizens are "suckled at" the same breast 


of "universal ethical life"--what this sense is I spell out in 
section IV. But in the modern state, both the early and late 
Hegel believe that the religion an individual practices, her 
specific moral education, or what she eats and drinks, is more 
likely a function of class or ethnicity than of citizenship. 
What, then, must be shared by members of a modern state if 
not language, religion, manners or education? Feelings of love 
and friendship? Hegel does think friendships are an important 


tie. He writes in a letter to his friend and patron F.I. 


Niethammer and his wife, "You and she together constitute the 


major portion, the substance of my existence."** But Hegel does 


not think we have to befriend or even like our fellow citizens. 
Hegel himself strongly disliked some of his fellow Germans, 


certain Bavarian Catholics: 


"the people causing this vile noise are neither 
donkeys, oxen, sheep, nor foxes, nor any other animal. 
For all these animals retain a certain consistency and 
orderliness in their respective kinds of stupidity and 
rudeness... These people are rather swines whose nature 
it is, piglike and devoid of all modesty, to produce a 
swinish mixture of understanding and stupidity, 
ignorance and insolence, meanness and cowardice, 


5° Rph VI, 4:518, 12-31. 


** Hegel, The Letters, tr. Clark Butler and Christiane Seiler 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1984), p. . But in his handwritten 
notes to his copy of Philosophy of Right Hegel says "the only great ethical 
wholes are marriage and states, they are substances."(PR 142 Bemerkung, in 

Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts [Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1976]). 
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craftiness and banality...."” 


Not only needn’t members of a state like each other, on 


Hegel’s view; they do not even have to interact face to face. 
There is one passage suggesting otherwise, from the 
Encyclopaedia, in which Hegel implies that members of an ethical 
substance "know each other": 


"The social disposition of the individuals is their 
sense of the substance, and of the identity of all 
their interests with the total; and that the other 
individuals mutually know [wissen] each other and are 


actual only in this identity, is confidence (trust) 
[Vertrauen]--the genuine ethical temper [Gesinnung, 


disposition]."(Enc 515, my emphasis, insertions) 


But Hegel, here, is not saying that a condition of having a 
shared political identity is that members be acquainted; he says 
only that the condition of their knowing "each other ... in this 
identity" is what we call trust, and is an ethical disposition. 
Even if it were a condition, the stipulation that members "know 
each other" does not imply they must have face to face 
familiarity; if Hegel meant that, he could have used the word 
kennen instead of wissen. Hegel refers, rather, to members having 
a certain understanding of their identity with their fellow 
citizens. To have this understanding we needn’t personally know 
our fellow members. So too, to define ourselves against others in 
war does not require we personally hate the enemy. Hegel says the 


virtue of gunpowder is that now one can direct oneself against 


°° Letters, 207. Of course Bavaria was (and some think it still is) a 
separate state; yet it was, and is, part of Germany, and Hegel resided in 
Bavaria for a part of his life. That it is hard to say whether Hegel would 
regard Bavaria as its own ethical substance distinct from other German states 
is symptomatic of how Hegel's account is ambiguous in key respects. 
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not the person but the abstract enemy, and this facilitates 
consciousness of the whole.(PH p. 402) Consciousness of the 
whole, or the understanding of our identity with fellow citizens, 
comes not through acquaintances, but by theoretical knowledge of 
an identity, but of an identity which Hegel does not think 
abstract in the sense of contractual. 

If fellow citizens need not speak the same language, 
practice the same religion, eat the same foods, or be friends or 
even acquaintances to be all of one substance, must they at least 
share the same values? 

Hegel thinks they must at least in some sense. Hegel’s well- 


known and striking claim'that punishing the criminal "is not only 


just in itself" but "is at the same time his will," is premised 
on the idea that the criminal’s will is "split," that in 
violating the law he has acted contrary to his own implicit 
will.** Hegel’s conception of punishment presumes that members of 
an ethical substance have the same implicit will to comply with 
the criminal laws of their state. This theory of punishment, 


developed in Philosophy of Right, draws on views Hegel espoused 


earlier. In his Jenaer Realphilosophie (1805-1806) Hegel speaks 


of the power of the law as the common essence of the living 


people, of the "substance."*’ In lectures on the philosophy of 


right Hegel recounts how Napoleon was nearly killed by a German 


5° PR 100; cf. PR 99 Bem.; Rph VI, 4:283, 2-23. See also Tunick, Hegel's 
Political Philosophy, pp. 29-35. 


57 Hegel, Jenaer Realphilosophie, ed. J. Hoffmeister (Hamburg: Felix 
Meiner, 1969), p. 235; see Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy, p. 87. 
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assassin in Vienna in 1809. The French, he says, could not reason 
with the assassin, who could not see the despicable nature of the 
action. "The French treated him as a wild animal and shot him." 
The phrasing is significant: the assassin was not punished, 
presumably because one cannot punish wild animals. Hegel then 
adds that the assassin was shot because he could not be brought 


to see his error; no common ground [nichts Gemeinsames] was 


shared between him and his victims.**® Justified punishment 


presupposes shared values among members of the state under whose 
authority the criminal justice system operates. 

But to say this does not imply that fellow citizens must 
have the same opinions about controversial ethical issues such as 
whether the state should allow abortions, or execute criminals. 
Hegel recognizes that there are numerous practical controversies 
for which there is no philosophical resolution. Unfortunately 
none of the examples he gives of such controversies have a 
significant moral point or are deeply divisive to us; for 
example, he scolds Plato for giving advice about whether nurses 
should stand still with children or rock them in their arms; he 
chides Fichte for stipulating in his theory of the state that 


passports of suspected persons should carry their painted 


°° Rph VI, 4:388, 28-389, 6. Cf. Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy, p. 


87. 


°° I therefore take issue with A.S. Walton insofar as he means to imply 
that Hegel's idea of a common good is defective for failing to acknowledge 
substantive disagreements. Walton suggests this view when he writes "the 
notion of a common political language, contrary to Hegel's view, is not 
inconsistent with the existence of substantive disagreement."--A.S. Walton, 
“Hegel, Utilitarianism, and the Common Good," Ethics 93:4 (July 1983), p. 769; 
c£. pp. 767-769. 
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likeness (PR p. 21); and he says that whether to sentence a 


criminal to 364 or 365 days is best left to legislators, or 


perhaps to the capricious choice of the monarch.®© These matters 


cannot be decided philosophically. Hegel does not say how 
extensive the range of these controversies is, but it may well 
include issues that do divide us, such as whether to execute 
criminals, when to suspend rights to person and property, or 
whether we regard a fetus as a person with rights. There is no 
reason to suppose Hegel thinks there is a philosophical 
resolution to these issues. Hegel suggests that some of the 
issues for which philosophy has no noncontroversial, undisputed 
resolution must be left to "custom," which might require that 


61 Even if a consensus 


there be a consensus among a people. 
existed, it would be philosophically arbitrary, and it is 
unlikely Hegel would see such a consensus as an important tie, a 
tie with moral significance. 

When we ask what, on Hegel’s view, fellow citizens share 


that has the moral significance of making these citizens all one 


"substance" we are left, not with language, religion, 


°° PR 214 Remark; cf. PR 101 Remark, PR 216, PR 234. See also Rph I, 23, 
247-251: where several hunters wound an animal, and they have to divide it up, 
philosophy cannot help; PR 69 Rem: when borrowing from another's book becomes 
plagiarism cannot be determined as a matter of right; Rph VI, 4: 463, 11-16 
(PR 177): reason cannot determine the age when one “comes of age"; Rph VI, 
4:449, 21-27 (PR 168): reason cannot determine how close is too close 
regarding incest relations; PR 55 Addition: reason cannot determine to what 
extent I own the air rights above or coastal rights next to or mineral rights 
under my land; Rph V, 3:223 on this same point; Enc 529 Remark, and Rph VI, 
4:86-87 on the limits of reason in determining the extent of punishment. 


*! Hegel says that custom (Sitte) was more determinate in ancient Greece, 
where there was no moral conscience. (Rph VI, 4:407, 7-13) 
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friendships, or even manners and education, but primarily with 
shared memories, accomplishments, and practices and 
institutions.® All of these can be shared by people of diverse 
backgrounds. We needn’t speak the same language, believe in the 
same God, have the same colored skin, or sing the same songs to 
come together, perhaps in response to a crisis like a natural 
disaster, acting together for a common goal that later becomes 
our deed, and later, a memory we share. This can be a quite 
powerful tie. Still, memories, deeds, and practices and 
institutions may seem a rather thin basis for uniting a people 
and distinguishing them from all others, which is why modern 
communitarians need to look again at their "original mouthpiece." 
In the next section I single out Hegel’s idea that what is shared 
is practices--I call this idea Hegel’s practice conception. 
III. Hegel’s practice conception 

According to a practice conception, statements of what we 
must or are obligated to do necessarily refer to a context or 


background of knowledge that we are in fact doing a thing, but 


doing it badly or inappropriately.“ This background knowledge is 


part of what Hegel conceptualizes as Sittlichkeit (ethical life), 


the practical and institutional expression of an ethical 


*? Recall PH, p. 74, and the discussion of that passage, above. 


°°? Stanley Cavell, Must we Mean what we Say? (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1969), p. 27. 
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substance.™ On the practice conception I take Hegel to hold, 


what distinguishes members of an ethical substance is their 


participation in discrete rule-bound practices, such as acquiring 


and alienating property, promising and contracting, marriage 
rituals, and legal punishment, but also in practices without 
determinate rules (marriage, raising children, working in civil 
society, fighting in wars). They share not only in discrete rule- 
bound practices, but in practice, understood broadly as "way of 
doing things." This should not be understood too broadly, to 
refer to matters of fashion or taste or etiquette; for as we have 
seen, Hegel does not think "manners" must be shared by members of 
a state. Hegel does not draw any clear line between the broad 
sense of practice that he thinks citizens do share, and the 
manners he does not think they must share. He uses the word 
Sitten to refer to both the former and the latter. The German 
language lets him do this: Sitte can means custom, habit, usage, 
mode, practice, fashion, manners, morals. Sitte can refer to 
personal habits or to social customs.© 

According to the practice conception, to answer questions 
regarding what we should do it is not necessary to take a poll, 
cr to think abstractly. One already knows the answer, because one 


shares in practices: if we are within a discrete rule-bound 


§* Cf. Schwarzenbach, p. 556: "the state proper [for Hegel] includes the 
customs, manners, and moral consciousness of a people historically united 
together in a tradition." Schwarzenbach characterizes Sittlichkeit as 
"background norms, rules, or principles," and a "background of shared moral 
assumptions." 


‘5 upas ist so seine Sitte" means "that is his way"; “das ist bei uns 
nicht Sitte" means "that is not the custom here." 
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practice, we point to the rules of the appropriate practice; if 
not, to "what we do." On Hegel’s view, practice--discrete 
practices and the nondiscrete customary way of doing things-- 
reflects a coherent set of principles and values, a moral 
background, shared by its participants. Discrete practices are 
justified insofar as they cohere with the values inhering in 
practice broadly understood. Hegel praises Montesquieu for 
understanding that particular laws or practices "should not be 
considered in isolation and in the abstract, but rather as a 
dependent moment within one totality, in the context of all the 
other determinations which constitute the character of a nation 
and age; within this context they gain their genuine 
significance, and hence also their justification." 

Consider the practice of promising. On one widely accepted 
view, promising is a universal practice that is not contingent on 


the existence of other practices in a society, or on the 


character of the society.°’ On Hegel’s practice conception, 


promising is our practice precisely because it fits together with 


our other practices and is consistent with principles to which 


°° PR 3 Rem., p. 29. Earlier we had seen that Hegel thinks states no 
longer can rely on the "natural and emotional ties" of a nation to bind their 
members. This passage suggests that some connection nevertheless remains. 
While members of a state need not be of the same nation, still they must share 
practices that, according to this passage, reflect (or perhaps once reflected) 
a national spirit. 


°’ This is suggested by H.L.A. Hart, Concept of Law (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1961), pp. 188-195; Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 213-16; Hanna Pitkin, Wittgenstein and 
Justice (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972), p. 227; and 
Alexander Sesonske, Value and Obligation (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964), pp. 80-1; as noted in Fred Korn and Shulamit R. Decktor Korn, "Where 
People Don't Promise," Ethics 93:3 (April 1983), p. 445. 
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these practices and other ways of our acting conform. In a 
society with different background knowledge and practices, we 


might not find promising. Korn and Korn argue that on the Tonga 


Islands of the South Pacific we do not.® They note how a U.S. 


Peace Corps volunteer, teaching in Tonga, complained to a Tongan 
teacher that there are no textbooks for teaching English to 
Tongans. The Tongan teacher replied, "Don’t worry. I have such 
books and I’1l see you get them." The American took this as a 
promise; yet the books never came and he concluded that Tongans 
don’t keep their promises. But this conclusion, the Korns argue, 


is inappropriate, for the Tongan utterance "is not regarded as 


creating an obligation." "The speaker may or may not do as he 
says he will, but if he doesn’t no Tongan will think ill of 
him."(447-48) The point of the Tongan utterance, to Tongans, is 
to "express solidarity and concern"; merely to express sympathy, 
or a wish that you could help, is too weak, "for this is 
something anyone might say."(448) But the utterance does not 
imply, to Tongans, an intention to perform the act.(449) The 
Korns explain that the Tongan concept of the future is 
incompatible with our notion of promising. For them, the future 
is "indefinite and uncertain"; "saying that one will do something 
in the future leaves it understood that things may turn out 
differently." Consequently, there is no reliance on the 


utterance. (449) For us, it is odd that a Tongan would utter what 


S° Korn and Korn, "Where People Don't Promise," p. 445: On the Tonga 
Islands “there is no institution of promising." 
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appears to be a promise without implying an intention to perform; 
but given their background of moral understandings, and their 
concept of the future, the utterance makes perfect sense: "saying 
but not doing does not jeopardize the relationship; on the 
contrary, it is a means of preserving it."(450) The Korns’ 
account of the Tongans illustrates how the existence of a 


discrete practice depends on a background of knowledge shared by 


participants in the ethical life of the society.” 


I have suggested that on Hegel’s view, practices are ties 
that bind and a basis for a shared identity. One way practices 
play this role is by establishing common interests; people 
benefit from having certain practices, and consequently have a 


common interest in their maintenance.” In addition, through 


*° It is precisely the idea that practices fit together as a coherent 
system that points to what seems unconvincing in the Korns' account. The Korns 
note that there are other obligations among the Tongans, including marriage 
and familial obligations, status and friendship obligations, and, most 
importantly for our discussion, legal contracts. It is hard to see how the 
Tongans can have legal contracts, and property to alienate through contracts, 
but not promissory obligations. If promissory obligations make no sense given 
the Tongan practice-background, we might wonder how they can have contractual 
obligations; and if they do have contractual obligations--if the practice of 
contracting makes sense to them--we might have doubts about the Korns’ claim 
that the Tongans do not promise. 


7° see Enc 515; also, in his early essay, German Constitution, Hegel says 
that a state presupposes a sense of a common interest or good, and it is just 
this sense that was lacking in Germany then. (Hegel's Political Writings, p. 
106) In the Philosophy of History Hegel speaks, with regret, of Germany after 
the Peace of Westphalia as a "constituted anarchy," built on "the principle of 
private right that the privilege of all the constituent parts...to act for 
themselves contrarily to the interest of the whole...is guaranteed and secured 
by the most inviolable sanctions."(PH p. 436) Hegel praises Frederick II of 
Prussia because he "comprehended the general object of the state"-- Hegel says 
he was the first sovereign "who kept the general interest of the state 
steadily in view, ceasing to pay any respect to particular interests when they 
stood in the way of the commonweal."(PH p. 441) In this work Hegel also says 
India lacks an ethical life (Sittlichkeit) because there is no sense of 
commonality; duties are based on caste, not on membership in society as a 
whole (PH p. 148)--Sibree translates Sittlichkeit here as "morality" and not 
“ethical life," thereby deflecting attention from this important passage. 
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institutions and practices activity becomes habitualized, becomes 
"second nature" for members, what they are used to 


(Gewohnheit) (PR 268), and this provides a basis for a shared 


identity. Through practices and institutions a shared disposition 
(Gesinnung) is instilled that binds members of an ethical 


substance.”! 


Practices engender commonly held judgments about 
what is appropriate or right--the sharing of these judgments 


(such as that it is normally wrong not to keep one’s promises) 


helps define and maintain a moral community.” 


Practices forge all sorts of ties; the practice of marriage 
creates a marital tie that is different than the ties among 
members of a natal family, among coworkers in a corporation 
within civil society, and among citizens. While Hegel recognizes 
that family ties are distinct from ties we have in civil society 
and ties among citizens of the state, he thinks they are 
connected. The former ties are a sort of training for 
citizenship. Hegel argues, for example, that in committing 
ourself to one of the classes of civil society we develop an 


ethical disposition, a sense of honor and obligation--we acquire 


7 Cf. Charles Taylor, Hegel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1975), p. 382. Hegel says dispositions themselves are too subjective a bond-- 
we “require a mechanism, too."(Rph II, 1:326, 17-26; corresponding to PR 267) 
Dispositions and sentiments of patriotism themselves arise from institutions 
and practices. (Rph VI, 4:641, 17-19) Hegel adds that while the state needs an 
ethical disposition on the part of its members, it cannot demand it as a duty, 
or punish those who lack it.(Rph V, 3:735, 32-736, 13) 


72 Walter Berns suggests this in discussing legal punishment: "If ... men 
are not angry when someone else is robbed, raped, or murdered, the implication 
is that no moral community exists, because those men do not care for anyone 
other than themselves."(Walter Berns, 'The Morality of Anger', reprinted in 
Hugo Bedau, ed. The Death Penalty in America, [Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1982], p. 335) 
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the disposition of "being a member"(PR 207), which is part of our 
development towards citizenship. Consequently Hegel thinks the 
state has an interest in the other spheres of ethical life-- 
family and civil society. For example, he says the state has an 
interest in marriage, and points to the circumstances surrounding 
the Trojan War, and to the rape of Lucretia, both of which 
illustrate for him the great lengths to which states may go to 
preserve the ethical character of the marriage relation.” 
Certain members within a state will have special ties with each 
other that they lack with other members; but all are connected in 
that they participate in practices that engender these sorts of 
ties. 
IV. Problems with Hegel’s practice conception 

Most Hegel commentators note the importance of Sittlichkeit 
in Hegel’s political philosophy; but Sittlichkeit often becomes a 
catch-all phrase to encompass nationalist, ethnic, racial, 
linguistic, religious and other sorts of ties. My objective has 
been to question more precisely the sense in which Sittlichkeit 
binds members, by arguing that what members of an ethical 


substance necessarily share, in Hegel’s view, is practice: both 


discrete rule-bound practices, and practice broadly understood as 


"what we do." I have argued that, contrary to familiar views of 
Hegel as a communitarian, nationalist or even racist, really 
Hegel does not think that members of a body politic--an ethical 


substance--must be of one nation or ethnicity or religion, be a 


7 Rph III: 141, 23-25. 
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community, or even speak the same language. While people with 
ethnic or religious ties may make up communities, these 
communities Hegel distinguishes from the modern state, and are 
subordinate to the latter. 

But this presents a problem. In his effort to find a common 
identity in the fragmented modern world where the particularity 
of civil society holds sway, does Hegel resort to ties that could 
bind anyone, or, rather, are these ties so pliant that they have 
little binding force at all? 

The thrust of my argument so far has been to show how little 
Hegel thinks must be shared by members of an ethical substance. 
But there is a tension in Hegel’s view. Hegel elevates the state 

level of such importance that he calls it our substance. 

as I have argued, he writes off so many of the things that 

people, that he leaves us wondering how the state can be 

so much yet so little. 

In saying our state is our ethical substance, Hegel is 
saying that the members of this state share in something that 
distinguishes them from people not of this state. Hegel opposes 
cosmopolitanism as an ideal. In a passage often cited because in 
it Hegel praises the idea that human beings count as universal 


persons insofar as they are human beings and not Jews or Germans 


or Italians, he continues, "[t]jhis consciousness...is inadequate 


only if it adopts a fixed position--for example, as 
cosmopolitanism--in opposition to the concrete life of the 


state."(PR 209 Remark) Hegel criticizes those who suggest the 
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state should abandon its own independence to form a whole with 
another state; they "know little of the nature of a totality and 
of the self-awareness which an autonomous nation possesses."(PR 
322 Remark) We have seen that Hegel thinks members should be 
willing to give up their life for their state. Hegel defends war 
by pointing to how it prevents a hardening of particularity by 
shifting our focus to the universal. Through war we see that life 


and property are only finite, that the state exists not merely to 


protect life and property.” Hegel thinks our commitment to the 


state is a commitment worth dying for. But we might very well 
think that just because he insists on forging ties among so 
heterogeneous a group as those living in a modern state, Hegel’s 
account of the basis of that commitment cannot say why we should 
die for our state.” 

The problem to which I am pointing concerns the very 
coherence of Hegel’s philosophy of the state. It arises also when 
we turn to the problem of membership. Hegel says very little 
about who counts as or how one becomes a member of an ethical 
substance. If mere participation in a practice is enough to bind 
members, then foreign visitors familiar with the rules of our 


practices and able to participate in them would be part of our 


substance. We might say that according to the practice conception 


7° PR 324 Remark; cf. note , above. This parochialism comes across as 
well in Hegel's discussion of punishment, as we have already seen; for further 
discussion, see Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy, ch. 4. 


7° Avineri notes the "curious dichotomy in Hegel's view on war between 
the significance he attaches to the readiness of the citizen to go to war and 
the ultimate meaninglessness of the act of war itself and its 
results." (Hegel's Theory of the Modern State, p. 204) 
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mere familiarity with the rules of our practices does not make 
one a member, that one must rather participate in our practice 
more broadly understood, and this one cannot do merely by 
visiting. But Hegel does not discuss this. In an early essay he 
does address the problem of membership, suggesting it is obtained 
by the individual’s risking his life for his people, in war.” 
But as Hegel notes, the class of earners has gradually ceased to 


do military service,” 


and women, the handicapped, and the 
otherwise medically excused are not permitted to serve. So by the 
one explicit criterion of membership Hegel suggests, most people 
are excluded. Taking this criterion not literally but 
figuratively--one must be willing to give up everything for the 
state, and only then is one a member--we could explain why 
visitors who participate in many of our practices still are not 
members. But not only is such a criterion difficult to apply in 
practice; it also fails to explain why we should want to give up 
our life for the state--we might think this is what Hegel’s 
account of political identity should answer. 


At one point Hegel suggests that an important basis for 


identifying with one’s state is a consciousness that in it one’s 


needs and interests are satisfied.” This we should expect to 


hear from the classical liberal, but not from Hegel, who 


criticizes the classical liberal’s contractual and 


7° Natural Law, p. 93. 


7” Ibid., p. 100. 
7 Rph VI, 4:642,7-13; cf. PR 268. 
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instrumentalist conception of the state precisely because it 
fails to see how the state is not a constraint on individual 
freedom which we accept for convenience, but rather a commitment 
in which we find true freedom, in which we are "with ourselves" 


79 


(bei sich selbst) or at home,’’ a commitment worth dying for. 


Perhaps Hegel thinks one’s willingness to die for the state is at 
first irrational, a fact which then becomes a basis for identity. 
Or he might think that it arises out of a commitment to one’s 
people (Volk). But since Hegel thinks commitment to the modern 
state is something of which we can give a rational account, and 
that a modern state is not coextensive with a Volk, neither of 
these arguments seems consistent with the account of the modern 
state Hegel gives. I believe Hegel leaves this fundamental 
tension unresolved. 

It is a tension that rips at the seams of Hegel’s account of 
cosmopolitanism. We have seen Hegel opposes cosmopolitanism. 
According to the practice conception, it is hard to see why. If 
what binds the members of a state are not ethnic, nationalist, or 
community ties, but practices, practices which Hegel thinks 
necessary for the realization of freedom, then since Hegel thinks 


all human beings have the capacity to be free, why shouldn’t all 


people come to share the same practices?® Not surprisingly, not 


7° PR 7; Rph VI, 4:147, 5-17; cf. Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy, 
ch. 3. 


°° For a discussion of how Hegel thinks the practices in Philosophy of 
Right are essential for the realization of freedom, see Tunick, Hegel's 
Political Philosophy, ch. 3. For Hegel's claim that all human beings have the 
capacity to be free, see the Introduction to PH. 
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everyone agrees that Hegel does oppose cosmopolitanism. Avineri 


makes the striking and surprisingly neglected claim that "in the 
end [Hegel] emerged with a vision of One World, united by culture 
and reason, progressing towards a system wherein sovereignty, 
though acknowledged, will wither away, and wars, though immanent, 
will gradually disappear."®' yet, as we have seen, Hegel 
explicitly opposes cosmopolitanism and perpetual peace and argues 
for the necessity of war. 

In addition to this unresolved yet fundamental tension, 
there are other problems with Hegel’s account.® The practice- 
conception is ripe for further reflection, reflection Hegel does 
not always undertake in his texts. In particular, we should want 
to clarify what social background of knowledge, norms and 
principles is entailed, and the implications for Hegel’s account 
of our in fact having practices with conflicting principles; and 


how practice in the broad sense of "what we do," which Hegel 


** Avineri, Hegel's Theory of the Modern State, p. 207. Avineri relies 
heavily on a passage from the Philosophy of History (Lasson, ed. 1961, p. 
761): “we should view even political independence as a merely formal 
principle...The trend of the states is...towards uniformity. There prevails 
among them one aim, one tendency, which is the cause of wars, friendships, and 
the needs of dynasties. But there also prevails among them another 
uniformity...[--]the hegemony of spirit." 


*? One problem which I cannot address in detail in this paper is that 
Hegel does not adequately confront the plight of people who live on the 
margins of society, of whom it might be said that they do not share in 
practices or institutions even as basic as promising, private property, or 
monogamous marriage. While such practices are codified in law and expressed in 
popular morality, there are people who do not regard the law as their law, 
popular morality as their morality, and are not bound by even these seemingly 
universal practices and institutions. Elsewhere I argue that insofar as I am 
not at home in the practices and institutions of the state to which I have a 
nominal allegiance, insofar as this state's laws are not my laws, then, Hegel 
suggests, I am not a member, and have no corresponding obligations. There is 
some evidence for this reading in a passage from a recently discovered set of 
lecture notes taken by a student of Hegel's lectures on the philosophy of 
right. See Tunick, Hegel's Political Philosophy, section 5.3. 
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thinks members of a state must share, is different from the 
"manners and education" Hegel thinks they need not share. My 
primary aim has been to argue that it need not entail many of the 
things we associate with nationalist, ethnic, and even community 
identity. 

Despite the fundamental tension in Hegel’s account, and its 
various lacunae, I still find Hegel’s project interesting and 
worthwhile. Faced with the tremendous diversity and heterogeneity 
within modern states yet finding the contractarian account of the 
ties that bind vacuous, Hegel takes up the challenge of finding, 
not an abstractly theoretical, but a concrete and felt unity amid 
this diversity. My hope is that the interpretation I have offered 
of Hegel’s views on political identity will force us to rethink 
the sense in which Hegel is a communitarian, and perhaps rethink 
communitarian political theory. Communitarians may be unwilling 
to endorse the practice conception. As I have suggested, the 
group bound by practices is not coextensive with what many of us 
call "communities," for example the Quaker or Amish communities. 


However, it may be that what is most convincing about 


communitarianism is best articulated by thinking along the lines 


of the practice conception. 
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By 1988 the global wave of democratization that began in 
1974 in Portugal had swept most of Latin America and Southern 
Europe, and was clearly to be seen moving through parts of East 
Asia. This process generated a commensurate amount of literature 
on democratic transitions, particularly that which dealt with the 
transition from military to democratic regimes. However, by the 
same year some fifty-seven countries were still governed by 
single-party regimes that rejected multiparty competition for 
important decision-making positions. 

While the single-party regime survived far into the "third 
wave" of democratization,’ the period after 1988 has not been 
friendly to this particular political form. By 1993, twenty-four 
such regimes survived, and a number of these have been shaking 
and seem ready to topple soon. Along with the dramatic collapse 
of Communist-party regimes in Central Europe and the Soviet 
Union, many African states have been forced to adopt multi-party 
political systems based on elections. In Latin America, more a 
home to military authoritarian regimes than to single-party 
regimes, only Mexico and Cuba remain in the category, and reforms 
in Mexico place into question the proper classification of that 
regime. The single-party seems relatively secure only in parts 
of East and Central Africa and East and Southeast Asia. 

Dictators can be sent into exile, or even executed, and 
militaries can return to the barracks, but where do formerly 
hegemonic parties go in the wake of a transition? All but the 
thinnest of hegemonic party organizations have memberships, 
organize at least some political and social activities, enjoy 
access for their members to state jobs and sinecures, and in many 
cases have strong ties with some sectors in local political 
structures. A party is of course an organization that can be 
dismantled, but its individual members number in the thousands or 
even millions, and cannot be so readily dismissed from post- 
transition politics. Also, democratization usually means the 
building of electoral processes in which several parties have the 
possibility of competing and winning. This process rules out the 
institutional military as a formal player, but hegemonic parties 
are not automatically excluded since they are, after all, 
political parties. 

This fact makes the transition from single-party regime to 
multi-party democratic regime distinct from transitions from 
other types of authoritarian regimes. The hegemonic party must 
give up its monopoly control over the state, and the intertwining 
of party and state must be unraveled. Like militaries in the 
barracks, the hegemonic party may continue to seek to influence 
and even dominate politics, but the party enjoys the potential of 
legitimate formal competition. The military has to (re-)learn 
(old) new patterns of exercising influence, and in this the 
hegemonic party is the same. It must now learn how to compete in 
free and fair elections, how to separate party decision-making 
from government decision-making, and it may need to learn how to 
be independent from state elites who seek to weaken and undermine 
it. How the hegemonic party responds to these challenges 
influences the nature of the transition itself. 
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This research project addresses two questions. First, under 
what conditions are hegemonic ruling parties able to successfully 
transform themselves into electoral parties? A corollary asks, 
what leads party elites to either cut their losses and disown the 
party, or to close ranks and resist removal? I hypothesize that 
the nature of the exercise of hegemonic power before the 
transition influences the ability and the will of the party to 
accommodate itself to the new circumstances. 

The second question is perhaps more interesting, unless one 
happens to be a member of a ruling party. What are the prospects 
for democratization when the old hegemonic party remains 
competitive, or for that matter when such parties recognize that 
they are unable to compete in the new environment? The party can 
threaten democratization as much by its complete collapse as it 
can by its will to continue in power. By reviewing a large 
number of cases, I expect to chart several paths down which 
transitions follow in relation to the variable of the former 
ruling party’s hegemonic behavior. 

In this paper I consider specific cases in which single- 
party hegemons have survived into a period of multi-party 
elections as effective competitors. I explore some of the 
definitional and theoretical issues of hegemonic party behavior 
and regime transitions, and apply this analysis to several of the 
successful cases of transition. As this project continues, I 
intend to expand the analysis into a global study of single-party 
regime behavior and survival. 


Case Studies: Parties that Survive 

A review of the seventy-seven cases of current countries 
that had single-party regimes in 1988 produces a group of twenty- 
seven cases in which the party is still in power.‘ In eighteen 
other countries, the party still exists but has passed into the 
opposition. In the first group, sixteen parties remain hegemonic 
and have not opened their political systems to multi-party 
competition, while seven other cases, all from Africa, have held 
elections that were seriously marred by fraud and a lack of 
commitment by the ruling party to respect unfavorable returns. 
This leaves only four cases, Mongolia, Paraguay, Seychelles and 
Taiwan, where the hegemonic party continues to govern in the 
multi-party era. 

In only eight of the eighteen countries where the former 
hegemon continues to exist as an opposition party, is the party a 
serious contender for power. These cases include Nicaragua and 
Bulgaria, as well as Poland, largely due in the latter case to 
the highly fragmented nature of the party system. Also in this 
category are Macedonia, Burundi, Congo, Sao Tomé e Principe, and 
Cape Verde. 

This sample of twelve cases spans the larger population of 
single-party regimes. It includes Latin American, African, East 
European and Asian countries; Communist, socialist, nationalist, 
and conservative regimes; Leninist and demobilizing parties. The 
sample over-represents very small countries, although it includes 


Poland and Taiwan alongside the three island states off the 
coasts of Africa. From this diverse group of cases we can 
observe how the practice of hegemony influences the ability of 
ruling parties to survive and compete in a new era of multi-party 
competition. 

In this paper, I review six of the cases: the National 
Republican Association-Colorado Party of Paraguay, the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP), the Nationalist Party 
(Kuomintang-KMT) of Taiwan, the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN) of Nicaragua, the Bulgaria Communist Party (BCP, 
later the Bulgarian Socialist Party-BSP) and the Polish United 
Workers’ Party (PUWP, later the Democratic Left Alliance). 


Single-Party Regimes 

In many single-party regimes more than one party operates 
legally. The simple prohibition of all other parties is 
therefore not an inclusive indicator of the existence of a 
single-party regime. In several Communist-bloc countries in 
Central Europe, parties other than the Communist competed for and 
won positions in the legislature. These parties were in most 
cases allies of the Communists and presented no challenge to that 
party over issues of policy, even if we pretend that the 
legislature was a locale for policy-making. This is what Jerzy 
Wiatr defines as a hegemonic party system, "where all of the 
existing parties form a lasting coalition within which one of 
them is accepted as the leading force of the coalition. ..™ 

Hegemonic preponderance of power can also be found in party 
systems that are more expansive than the Front coalitions of 
Eastern Europe. In Mexico, allies of the ruling Institutional 
Revolution Party (PRI) filled a similar role as the smaller 
parties in some Eastern bloc countries, but an important 
opposition party, the National Action Party (PAN), was permitted 
to compete openly in elections, and was free to claim electoral 
fraud after each defeat. And in Paraguay, the historic arch- 
enemies of the ruling Colorados, the Liberals, were granted an 
automatic one-third of the seats in the National Congress and in 
municipal councils, no matter how small their vote totals in 
elections. 

In these cases, the regime is still to be considered of the 
single-party type because of the hegemony enjoyed by one party 
organization. The concept of hegemony is important because it 
permits the inclusion of de facto single-party regimes along with 
the de jure, and because hegemonic behavior can be broken into 
its component parts for a more detailed analysis of the regime 
and party characteristics. These components serve as the basis 
for creating variables that can be tested for their relation to 
the outcomes of party survivability and regime transition. 

The concept of hegemony applies to 1) positions within the 
regime, 2) channels of interest articulation, 3) electoral 
outcomes, 4) ideology, and 5) privileged access to regime 
outputs. As I describe each of these characteristics, I also 
identify how we know if any particular party is strong or weak in 
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exercising each aspect of hegemony. I identify the 
characteristics as ‘high,’ ‘medium,’ or ‘low’ exercise of party 
hegemony. 


Positions within the regime 

Membership in the hegemonic party is likely to be a central 
criterion in determining who has formal decision-making power. 
Some independents may by included in the political elite, but 
seldom are members from other parties permitted to occupy 
important administrative positions. However, for some elites, 
membership in the party may be pro-forma, causing friction with 
those who have built their careers in the party organization. In 
China, this is the reds vs. experts dilemma, while Mexicans refer 
to the same problem as politicos vs. técnicos. 

Shaking the party lose from its hegemonic control of the 
elite leadership may not be such a difficult problem if that 
leadership itself views its membership in the party as merely 
instrumental. Carlos Salinas de Gortari can pursue a 
liberalization of the Mexican regime, to the point where the PAN 
can win a few state gubernatorial races, in part because those at 
the top have strong ties within the state bureaucracy but weak 
ties to local party organizations.‘ The willingness of many 
African leaders to permit "national conferences" that seek to 
create multi-party systems may be due to their concern with the 
administration of the state rather than with party development 
and hegemony.’? However, where a strong, disciplined party 
controls appointments to important positions throughout the state 
apparatus, from directors of parastatals to school teachers, 
removing it should prove quite difficult. 

A party enjoys ‘high’ hegemony if its ruling body, such as 
the Central Committee, Politburo, etc., not only decides who will 
hold government positions, but actually makes all of the 
important decisions itself and allows the formal institutions of 
government to rubber stamp party decisions. Even higher hegemony 
is enjoyed if the party actually implements policy through its 
own organization, although such a function is seldom exercised 
consistently by even the strongest parties.® Limits to this 
hegemony may come from the bureaucracy or the personalistic 
leader, who may remove himself from ties to the party through 
direct control over the security apparatus and ideological 
appeals to the people.’ Finally, ‘low’ hegemony exists when the 
party has little say over who actually has decision making power, 
is subordinate to the legislature or some other state organ in 
decision-making hierarchy, and does not implement policy.® This 
characterizes many military regimes that allow a single-party to 
occupy political space but do little else.’ 

In the six cases of successful survival, the party enjoyed 
medium to high hegemony in control over regime positions. In 
Bulgaria and Mongolia, the party subsumed the government almost 
completely, and recognized no internal challenges to its position 
of authority.'® In Poland, the PUWP sought to strengthen its 


control in the 1970s under Edward Gierek,'' but repeated crises 
led to the militarization of the regime under Gen. Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. Jaruzelski came to prefer working directly with the 
Sejm (Parliament) and his own Social Consultative Council.” 

In Nicaragua, the Sandinista National Liberation Front 
(FSLN) ruled with more or less high hegemony over regime 
positions and policy in the first five years after the 1979 
"Triumph," although non-party members held important government 
positions throughout the period."? After the 1984 elections, 
the FSLN argued that it was the party in government by means of 
elections, and suggested that the opposition stop making demands 
for a coalition government and "win more votes and seats if they 
wanted to join the government." In spite if their denial of 
the idea of the party holding a "leading role," it still seems 
appropriate to classify the Sandinistas as enjoying relatively 
high hegemony. 

In Paraguay and Taiwan, however, the Colorado Party and the 
KMT, always shared power with other actors and can at best be 
considered medium hegemons. In Paraguay, the military was the 
ultimate arbiter of the situation, and General Alfredo Stroessner 
worked for many years to successfully build a subordinated party 
structure." In this triad of dictator-military-party, the 
Colorados had formal public positions, but lacked autonomous 
access to policy making.'® Taiwan under Chiang Kai-shek may 
have shown a similar tripartite division of power, but in later 
years it seems the main constraint on the KMT was a strong state 
bureaucracy that worked directly with economic interests in 
creating policy.” 

In the cases where the party has not strictly controlled 
policy-making (Paraguay, Taiwan, Nicaragua and Poland) the 
decision to democratize has been imposed from outside of the 
party but with the assistance of a faction within the party." 
The reformers in Poland and Taiwan, the pragmatic "Terceristas" 
in Nicaragua, and the "traditionalists" in Paraguay all saw their 
own position in the party enhanced by the democratization 
process. In the two cases of high regime policy hegemony 
(Bulgaria and Mongolia), it appears that party unity has been the 
key to success in the face of a democratization largely imposed 
from outside.'? In both of these cases the Communist Party 
elite was particularly servile to the Soviet Union, and resisted 
Gorbachev’s liberalizations less than in other East European 
states. 


Channels of interest articulation 

In a highly developed single-party system, interest 
articulation travels through party channels. The party, like 
the Mexican PRI, may be organized corporatively, to allow labor 
and peasant groups to have some representation and influence in 
party behavior. Participation outside of party channels may be 
merely ineffective and ignored, or repressed.* 

Where the regime has permitted interest articulation through 
non-party channels, such as through functional organizations as 


in Peronist Argentina, partisans may be willing to abandon the 
party’s hegemony in this area if they feel that other interest 
groups will have access to the regime in a multi-party system.” 
Where the party has created a system of brokers throughout the 
country, as in Paraguay and Zaire,~ whose authority is largely 
party derived, the hegemon may be resistant to transformation to 
the status of one among many competitive parties. 

‘High’ hegemony exists if all other channels for the 
expression of public interests are closed off. Church 
organizations, peasant communities, ethnic, tribal, and racial 
groups, business interests, and all others must express their 
interests through the ruling party.** If the party merely 
certifies the group as acceptable, but allows the group to 
express its interests as a group and not as party members, then 
‘medium’ levels of hegemony are exercised. This presumes that 
the party organization does have a veto over some forms of group 
expression. ‘Low’ hegemonic power is seen when the party is just 
one of many channels through which publicly interested persons or 
groups can express their interests and expect some policy 
response. In this case, the only thing prohibited in a single- 
party regime is expressing interests through other political 
parties. 

The six cases under review here show a wide degree of 
variance on interest articulation hegemony. Again, the Communist 
Party states show the highest hegemony. Richard Staar argues 
that "Stalinization took hold in Bulgaria with perhaps more 
aggressiveness than in any other East European country," and 
credits the Orthodox Church’s support of the regime on 
nationalist grounds with enhancing the BCP’s hegemony.” In 
Poland, the regime struggled for many years to subordinate trade 
unions and the Roman Catholic Church to party dominance, but 
without lasting success. The PUWP’s high hegemony over 
permissible interest articulation can be seen as having caused 
crises of participation in the early 1980s, and in the 
transition process itself. 

Medium hegemony of interests was exercised in Mongolia and 
Nicaragua. In Mongolia, the MPRP shared power with the military, 
government ministries, and such bilateral institutions as the 
Mongolian-Soviet Friendship Association. All such extra-party 
channels were made possible by ties to similar organizations in 
the Soviet Union.? 

A considerable literature exists on interest articulation in 
the Sandinista-related mass organizations in Nicaragua. Perhaps 
the most thoughtful treatment is by Doug Brown, who terms the 
FSLN’s power, particularly in the countryside, as "democratic 
hegemony." By this Brown means that certain rural organizations, 
although affiliated with the FSLN, were able to articulate their 
own interests and pressure the FSLN and the government to 
recognize their claims as legitimate.*? However, Brown and 
others argue that labor suffered a more authoritarian version of 
FSLN hegemony, but not to the degree experienced in true Leninist 
vanguard party systems.*° Groups entirely outside the mass 


organizations also had autonomous ability to express interests, 
particularly the old political and financial elites tied 
historically to the Conservative Party.? 

In Paraguay, the Colorado Party served to certify the 
acceptability of interests, permitting even class-based demands 
to be made if party channels were used.** However, the party 
proved incapable of blocking the ability of a few groups, most 
notably the Roman Catholic Church, to express demands without 
proper certification. Taiwan’s KMT appears at the low end of 
interest articulation hegemony, restricting only certain kinds of 
political opinion, while the bureaucracy provided access points 
for economic interests without KMT mediation.™ 

All of these parties have attempted, during the transition 
process, to protect those interests over which they held 
hegemony. If assured of this possibility, the parties have been 
willing to pursue multi-party competition. For instance, one of 
the KMT’s primary concerns has been to restrict discussion cf 
Taiwanese independence.» This minimal goal is in accord with 
the low hegemony previously exercised over interest articulation. 
Party elites in the interior of Paraguay, whose power was based 
in part on their ability to certify interest groups as 
acceptable, successfully pushed for a decentralization of state 
power during the debate over a new constitution. This will 
presumably provide these elites with a more autonomous power base 
insulated from any changes in the complexion of the central 
government. 

Interestingly, the FSLN’s base of support during and after 
the 1990 elections has been labor, the group that enjoyed the 
least independence from Sandinista hegemony. The party has 
proved reluctant to turn its back on this interest group now, 
although this has. yaised concern about FSLN electability in 
future balloting.*” The Bulgarian Socialist Party and the MPRP 
have based their success on their hegemony over rural interests, 
which are very important in these still largely agrarian 
societies. 


Electoral outcomes 

No hegemonic party can survive or tolerate not winning 
virtually every election. This is so imperative that even 
modestly competitive elections in which the opposition is highly 
unlikely to win are resisted. The hegemonic party must win 
crushing victories that leave no doubt about this or future 
electoral outcomes. Elections may function to convince the 
ruling party’s non-party competitors of its unique capacity to 
legitimize the regime, and thus strengthen the party in the 
political structure.*’ 

Projects to eliminate hegemony tend to focus on this 
electoral component, at least at first. Regime actors that do 
not have to stand for election may be more than willing to permit 
the party hacks to have to compete with other politicians for 
their posts. Other politicians may see elections as the best 
opportunity to force a liberalization in the regime. The 


hegemonic party may respond to the challenge with confidence, 
since in most cases the party has managed elections before. If 
the regime elites insist on new rules for the elections, and are 
willing to enforce them and abide by the results, then the ruling 
party must disabuse itself quickly of any illusions about 
automatic victory. "Stunning" defeats in these elections may 
cause the party to seek non-electoral mechanisms to defend its 
hegemony, or they may debilitate the party hard-liners, 
strengthen the party’s reformers, and allow the party to retool 
to become an effective force in future elections.*® Victory in 
free and fair elections may give the party greater confidence and 
a stake in the new multi-party system, but may also slow the 
rolling back of hegemony in other areas, and limit the party’s 
long-term survivability. It also makes the party accountable for 
policy failures.*' 

Measuring the strength of electoral hegemony is more 
complicated than simply reading the election returns. A party 
that can control resources and campaign strategies, determine 
election rules, chose its own candidates, and deliver resounding 
victories against an active opposition, without obvious resort to 
fraud,** legitimizes the regime more convincingly than does a 
party that allows only single-candidate races, mobilizes few 
voters, and wins 99 percent of the vote.’ The electorally 
effective party is in a better position vis-a-vis the 
bureaucracy, the military, and the personalistic leader in 
defining the nature of the regime because of its ability to 
legitimize. I label such a party ‘high’ in electoral hegemony. 

A party with little control over candidacies and poor 
mobilization of voters on election day is ‘low’ in hegemony. 
Resort to massive and unsubtle fraud may also suggest ‘low’ 
hegemony, as does most certainly electoral defeat. ‘Medium’ 
hegemony cases are those where the party works hard on some types 
of candidacies, such as for local councils, but has the top 
national leadership positions mandated for its support from some 
other agency.“ 

Paraguay’s Colorado Party is the only example from these six 
cases of effective electoral hegemony. It is a mass-based party, 
with a long history of electoral and non-electoral competition 
with a traditional rival. Partisan identification within the 
country is very strong. It is this resource, more than any 
other, that historically has made the party an important 
implement in the construction of military dictatorship. The 
Colorados entered multi-party elections with confidence in their 
ability to marshall resources (many drawn off from the state), 
run a campaign, and result victorious because, as they claim, "we 
have the most people." 

I describe the KMT and the FSLN as medium electoral 
hegemons. While both parties participated with some seriousness 
in elections, both were also ambivalent about the role elections 
should play in their right to rule. For the KMT, its perception 
of itself as the rightful government of all of China made the 
party reluctant to base its authority on elections held only on 
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Taiwan. It was not until the 1980s that the Legislative Yuan was 
completely renewed, filling seats long held by mainlanders 
elected before 1949. After 1988 the party sought to develop 
its abilities in campaigning, producing party platforms that 
anticipated a competitive environment.“ 

Likewise, the FSLN saw its legitimacy based on its victory 
in the revolution rather than on a purely electoral basis. In 
1981, the party sought to incorporate its "leading role" into a 
proposed Political Parties Law, which would effectively have 
eliminated other parties from pursuing control over the 
government. This effort was defeated by the other political 
parties inside the Nicaraguan political system.*” The 1984 
elections put the party on a stronger pluralist footing, and 
"represented a shift away from corporatist structures and the 
formal adoption of liberal democratic political institutions."* 

All of the communist party states are classified as low 
electoral hegemons. Robert Rupen’s study of Mongolia does not 
even mention elections. Alex Pravda terms the Bulgarian 
electoral system "plebiscitary," and among the most restricted in 
Eastern Europe.‘ 

Polish elections were probably the most competitive in the 
Warsaw Pact, although the PUWP could not be compared favorably in 
electoral prowess with the likes of Paraguay’s Colorados. Pravda 
calls Polish elections the "limited-choice" type. The choice was 
within the party itself, and in the 1980s this produced a 
candidate selection process in which the central party lost 
control of many of its nominations.*° These nominees did have a 
taste for pursuing electoral, rather than the bankrupt 
ideological, legitimacy.°*' The Polish regime may have been 
trying to build an electoral hegemony to replace the failed 
ideological bases of legitimacy.°** In any event, the party 
still showed little aptitude for campaigning, and suffered the 
surprising 1989 defeat at the hands of Solidarity.» 

It is not clear what previous electoral hegemony shows us 
about party survival. Much depends on the transition process 
itself. Avoiding factionalism was important in Bulgaria and 
Mongolia, while factionalism itself appears salutary in Poland 
and Nicaragua, and unavoidable and to a degree manufactured by 
the interests of non-party elites in Paraguay and Taiwan. The 
nature of the opposition must also be considered, although again 
the evidence on the characteristics of the opposition from these 
six cases is quite contradictory. 


Ideology 


Most hegemonic parties are responsible for articulating the 
regime’s ideological support. Communist parties were the modern 
leaders in this category, and much of the "social contract" 
literature on the fall of Communist party-states argues that the 
party lost its ability to articulate a believable ideology.™ 
Most hegemonic parties, particularly those in highly plural 
African societies, articulate an organic view of society as "a 
harmonious unified whole."*> Few hegemonic parties are as weak 


as the Colorados in Paraguay in articulating an ideological 
vision of society. The Colorados rely on a simple "right to 
rule" and performance-based legitimacy.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the transitions from 
single-party rule has been the decision of many parties to 
abandon Marxism-Leninism. Many of these decisions were 
formalized in a vote taken at a party congress. Abandoning 
Marxism means that a Communist party is abandoning its 
ideological right to hegemony. Abandoning Leninism means that 
the party, Communist or otherwise, is willing to consider 
allowing other ideological currents to influence internal party 
politics. Of course, ideologically weak hegemonies, such as the 
Colorados or the Kuomintang,” do not have to risk their 
legitimacy on a formal abandonment of an ideology. But in all 
cases of regime change that lead towards democracy, party 
ideology must itself be democratized and separated from the 
ideological underpinnings of the state.** For some parties this 
democratization is more traumatic than for others. 

Clearly, ‘high’ hegemony exists when the party controls and 
articulates the ideological support for the regime. This 
ideological support is not inchoate, but rather describes an all- 
encompassing vision of life in the polity. And it must be 
exclusive, and not subject to redefinition from outside of the 
party. ‘Medium’ ideological hegemony exists when some or most of 
these characteristics are absent. The ideology is ambiguous and 
not subject to study, and it comes perhaps from outside of the 
party. The party spends little time developing and articulating 
its ideology, merely sloganeering party "principles" at election 
time.*? ‘Low’ hegemony is seen when the party’s ideology is 
largely negative, particularly against unseen enemies like 
"international Communism." Such an ideological position may 
preclude certain kinds of opposition discourse, but it does not 
define and motivate the ruling party itself. 

Again, party survival is possible for low, medium, and high 
hegemons. Ideological retooling has not been extraordinarily 
difficult in Paraguay or Taiwan. But in the other four cases, a 
propensity for Marxist-Leninist ideology has created important 
problems for the ruling party. 

The BCP demonstrated the highest ideological hegemony of the 
six cases. As in Mongolia, the BCP was in many ways an 
ideological appendage of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU). While Rupen calls the activists in the MPRP "agitators" 
and not theoreticians, the BCP on the other hand had a strong 
nationalist component to its ideology that appears largely 
indigenous.*' The BCP’s control over the definition of national 
identity during the years of one-party rule assisted the BSP’s 
transition to competitive elections, allowing it to out-bid the 
opposition on chauvinistic issues such as treatment of the 
minority Turks.* The Mongolian’s, for their part, may have 
benefitted from their very close ties to the CPSU, in that the 
MPRP joined in glasnost as early as 1987.% 


The PUWP can be classified as high in its claims to 
ideological hegemony, but medium in its attainments. Most 
authors emphasize the survival of independent social actors in 
Poland that resisted the Marxist message of the party. 

Equally important was the collapse of ideological hegemony within 
the party itself among the large number of bureaucrats and other 
beneficiaries of party rule. Poland seems to be the paradigmatic 
case of the failure of belief among Communists themselves. 

Unlike Bulgaria, the Polish elites could not lay claim to an 
indigenous nationalism, given the country’s occupation by the 
Soviet Red Army. 

The FSLN’s ideology also lacked a fully hegemonic and 
exclusive character. Most authors, following Donald Hodges, 
emphasized the regime’s pragmatism and limited pluralisn, 
combining Marxism-Leninism with Augusto César Sandino’s 
nationalism and Catholic liberation theology.© Nicaragua is 
best characterized as a medium ideology hegemony under the 
Sandinistas. 

The lesson to be drawn from the study of ideological 
hegemony is that the more flexible and ambiguous the ideological 
position of the party, the fewer mea culpas will be necessary 
during the transition. Such retractions of clearly stated party 
principles are likely to divide a party on ideological as well as 
tactical grounds. Tactical divisions have damaged the KMT and 
the Colorados, but such divisions can be contained. The FSLN has 
entered into debate over whether the nature of its internal 
divisions are tactical or "strategic," or probably both, with an 
as yet unclear impact on the long-term health of the party. 

If acknowledgements of failed ideologies are necessary, it is 
better to take responsibility and then seek to drop the topic. 
The PUWP accomplished this better than did Communists in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany , which may have allowed it to 
survive in a stronger position.*’ The Bulgarians likewise took 
some responsibility for the errors of totalitarianism, declared 
themselves free of such tendencies, and moved on to a nationalist 
stance. 


Privileged access to regime outputs 

Privileged access to regime outputs is the bread and butter 
of many hegemonic parties. Such access enables the party’s 
brokers to distribute patronage to the faithful, or to buy a form 
of consent from those outside of the party. The party that has 
been cut-off from such goods, but is still expected to provide 
the electoral and ideological functions for the regime, may 
willingly accept electoral competition if the victors of such 
competition earn access to a spoils system. However, when the 
hegemonic party learns that defeat means other party networks 
earn access to regime outputs, that party’s willingness to pursue 
its own democratization may wane. 

‘High’ hegemony appears when the party distributes a wide 
range of resources, and makes it understood that it is the party 
that is responsible for access to these resources. Government 
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employment is just one resource that the hegemonic patronage 
party may control. Access to land in new colonies, the right to 
solicit the bureaucracy without "too much" bribery, access to 
hospital beds, treatment from physicians once in those beds, and 
distribution of public works only tap the surface of what a 
creative organization can seek to control. To the extent that 
the "spoils" are limited by rational bureaucratic criteria, or 
are controlled by non-party actors, the party is weakened and 
considered ‘medium’ in its hegemony. The party that has little 
to distribute, and bases little of its claim on authority to 
patronage, is a ‘low’ hegemon on this characteristic. 

Information on patronage politics is surprisingly thin for 
the cases under study, with the exception of Paraguay. 
Paraguay’s Colorados were rewarded with control over a vast array 
of patronage, and the party clearly rates a classification of 
‘high’ on this variable. Defense of the party’s access to state 
goods has been the one thing that can unite party bosses, and 
also played a role in the local elites’ arguments for 
decentralization of the state. Colorado campaigning often plays 
to fears that the Liberals would fire all public employees and 
replace them with Liberal partisans. 

In the other five cases, party elites certainly enjoyed 
privileged access to a variety of goods, but it is not clear to 
what degree exchanges of goods were mediated by the ruling party. 
The KMT itself owned businesses,™ but most authors noted the 
professionalism and merit-based selection of the Taiwanese 
bureaucracy. In Eastern Europe, patron-clientage relations were 
necessary to pursue of extra-official competition for 
resources,” but this seemed to be less necessary in the more 
decentralized systems, such as Poland and Hungary.” In 
Nicaragua, patronage may have been based as much on familial ties 
as on partisanship,”' and the greatest example of a party give- 
away came after the FSLN was defeated in the 1990 elections and 
distributed state properties "in order to create an economic 
group capable of sustaining a revolutionary political option 
oun If patronage is in fact limited in these systems, the 
struggle over control of the state may be contained to purely 
electoral processes during the transition. 


Comparison and Conclusion 

The analysis of five aspects of hegemonic behavior in these 
six cases produces three models of single-party regimes, with a 
corresponding set of three transition outcomes. The first model 
is that of the classic Marxist-Leninist regime, with high 
hegemony over regime positions, interest articulation, and 
ideology, medium hegemony over patronage, and low hegemony over 
electoral outcomes. Bulgaria and Mongolia best represent this 
pattern. In both cases, the ex-Communists were able to renounce 
Marxism and overcome their electoral disabilities to win the 
first round of free and fair elections. Subsequent elections in 
both cases have produced narrow and ambiguous defeats, giving 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF THE POSITION OF SIX PARTIES 
ON THE VARIABLES OF HEGEMONY 


Type of Medium 
Hegemony 


Regime KMT 
positions Colorado 


Interest FSLN KMT 
articulation Colorado 


Electoral Colorado KMT PUWP BCP 
outcomes MPRP 


Ideology BCP MPRP KMT Colorado 
PUWP 


Access to Colorado BCP MPRP KMT 
regime PUWP FSLN 
outputs 


both the BSP and MPRP plenty of room for optimism about their 
future ability to compete. 

The second model might be described as distorted Marxism- 
Leninism. In these cases, the regime exercised generally high 
hegemony over regime positions, attempted but failed to exercise 
a clear hegemony over interest articulation and ideology, and 
tended towards a lower hegemony over electoral outcomes and 
patronage. In the cases of Nicaragua and Poland, the failure to 
exercise dominance where the two other Communist regimes 
succeeded (interests and ideology), may have contributed to the 
similar outcomes of suffering surprise electoral defeats. In 
both cases, the ruling party entered into the crucial elections 
attempting to enhance its ability to lay an electoral claim to 
legitimacy. This created conditions in which the regimes lost 
control over a plebiscitarian election under unfavorable 
international and economic circumstances. 

The third model looks like a mirror image of the Marxist- 
Leninist version. In this model, the party’s strong points are 
electoral and patronage hegemony, with limited control over 
ideology and interest articulation. The party also shares regime 
and policy authority with other non-party actors, such as the 
military. Paraguay, and to a lesser extent Taiwan, fit this 
description. In elections, electoral capacity and patronage are 
resources that are immediately useful, while a weak ideology may 
free a campaign from unwanted baggage. It is thus not surprising 
that the KMT and the Colorados were largely successful in their 
recent elections. However, the factor of shared regime authority 


also seems important to electoral success. In both cases, a 
strong non-party elite worked hard for the party’s success, 
perhaps saving the party from passing into the opposition. 

Clearly there are multiple paths to party survival under 
altered political circumstances. The manner in which hegemony 
was exercised under earlier political arrangements influences the 
abilities and the strategies of the ruling party in the 
transition era. Other factors, such as the condition of the 
opposition, the role of non-party actors, and international 
political and economic conditions must also be considered, but 
the weight of the party’s past is important in defining how party 
actors will approach the task of democratization and party 
survival. Further research into the hegemonic behavior of 
parties that have not survived will add to our understanding of 
the dynamics of regime change. 
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1993 STATUS OF PARTIES RULING I 
| ] T 
[country Ruling party, 1988 


Afghanistan People’s Democratic 1979 
Party of Afghanistan 


Party of Labor of 
Albania 


Algeria National Liberation 1963 
Front 


Popular Movement for the | 1975 
Liberation of Angola- 


Party of Labor 


Armenian Communist Party | 1922 


Azerbaijan Azerbaijan Communist 1922 
Party 


Belarus Byelorussian Communist 1939 
Party 

| Benin Benin People’s 1972 

| Revolutionary Party 

| Bosnia and Bosnia and Herzegovina 1945 

| Herzegovina League of Communists 

| Bulgaria Bulgarian Communist 1947 

Party 


ENDIX 


IN SINGLE-PARTY REGIMES, 1988 


1 Power | Current Status 


979-1992 | Re-named Fatherland Party. 
Defeated in war, 1992 


948-1992 | Name changed to Socialist 
Party. Defeated in elections, a 
small opposition party 


963-1992 | Defeated in elections, 
subordinated to the military 


Won elections, in power and 


fighting a civil war 


922-1991 | Banned, former members in power 


922-1991 | Banned, nationalist party in 
power, civil war 


939-1991 | Re-established and likely to 
regain membership of some 
Republic leaders 


972-1990 | Dissolved after national 
conference on democracy 

945-1990 | Defeated in elections, minor 

opposition party 

94 


947-1991 | Re-named Bulgarian Socialist 
Party. Strong opposition party 


| 


| Burundi Union for National 1981- 
Progress 


Cambodia Kampuchean People’s 1979- 


Revolutionary Party 


Cameroon Cameroon People’s 
Democratic Movement 
Cape Verde African Party for the 
Independence of Cape 
Verde 


Central Central African 
African Democratic Rally 
Republic 


Chad National Union for 1984- 
Independence and the 
Revolution 

Communist Party of China | 1949- 

Comoros Union for Comorian 1979- 
Progress 

Congolese Party of Labor | 1977- 


Cote da’Ivoire | Democratic Party of Cdéte | 1960- 
d’Ivoire 


Croatia Croatian League of 1945- 
Communists 


[cuba sid Cuban Communist Party 1965- 


— 
| | 


1-1993 | Lost elections, major 
opposition party 


-1991 | Ran second as the Cambodian 
People’s Party in UN-sponsored 


constituent assembly elections. 


In power after winning 
elections and repressing the 
opposition 

0-1991 | Defeated in elections, main 
opposition party 

7- In power, pending suspended 
elections 


4-1990 | Defeated in war, now a rebel 


fin power 


9-1989 | Destabilized by coups, in 12- 
party power-sharing arrangement 


7-1992 | Defeated in presidential 
elections, opposition party 
In power, winner of 
questionable elections 

5-1990 | Re-named Party of Democratic 
Change. Defeated by 
nationalists in elections 


s- fin power 


| czech Communist Party of 1948-1989 
| Republic Czechoslovakia 


| Djibouti Popular Rally for 1981- 

| Progress 

Equatorial Democratic Party of 1989- 

Guinea Equatorial Guinea 

Estonian Communist Party | 1939-1991 

Ethiopia Workers’ Party of 1984-1991 
Ethiopia 
Gabonese Democratic 1968- 
Party 


Georgia Georgian Communist Party | 1922-1990 
German Socialist Unity Party of | 1949-1990 
Democratic Germany 

Republic 


Guinea-Bissau | African Party for the 
Independence of Guinea 
and Cape Verde 


Hungary Hungarian Socialist | 1949-1990 
Workers’ Party 

i Indonesia Golkar Joint Secretariat | 1968- 
of Functional Groups 

Iraq Ba’ath Arab Socialist 1968- 
Party 


| 
_ 

| 

| 


Re-named Party of the 
Democratic Left. Opposition 
party 


In power after winning 
controlled elections 


Subordinate to military 


Banned, but reformed as a 
potent opposition 


Defeated in war 

In power after winning 
controlled elections 
Defeated in elections, then 


banned. Many former members in 


Re-named Party of Democratic 
Socialism. Minor opposition 


In power, pending elections 


Re-named Hungarian Socialist 
Party. Small opposition party 


| | 

| 


[Kazakhstan _| Kazakh Communist Party 1936-1 


Kenya Kenya African National 1963- 
Union 


Workers’ Party of Korea | 1948- 
Kyrgyzstan Kirghiz Communist Party | 1936-1 


Laos Lao People’s 1975- 
Revolutionary Party 

Latvian Communist Party | 1939-1 

Lithuania Lithuanian Communist 1939-1 
Party 


Macedonia Macedonian League of 


Communists 


Malawi Congress Party 1971- 

Mali Mali People’s Democratic | 1968-1 
Union 

Mexico Institutional 1938- 
Revolutionary Party 

Moldova Moldavian Communist 1940-1 
Party 

Mongolia Mongolian People’s 1924- 
Revolutionary Party 

Mozambique Front for the Liberation | 1975- 
of Mozambique 


| 


6-1991 | Banned, members still in power 


In power after disputed 
elections 


In power 


6-1991 | Banned, members still in power 


e 
e 


59-1990 | Banned, but many members 
switched early to nationalists 


9-1990 | Banned, but reformers in 
Democratic Labor Party in power 


opposition party 


83-1991 | Overthrown by military coup 

)-1991 | Outlawed, former members in 
power 

. Controls parliament, but lost 
presidential elections 


In power, pending UN supervised 
elections 


5-1990 | Re-named League of Communists- 
Party of Democratic Change. 
Defeated in elections, main 


| 


Myanmar Burma Socialist Program | 1962 
Party 

Nicaragua Sandinista National 1979 
Liberation Front 

Paraguay National Republican 1947 
Association (Colorado 
Party) 

Poland Polish United Workers’ 1944 
Party 

Romanian Communist Party | 1950 

Russia Communist Party of the 1917 
Soviet Union 

Rwanda National Revolutionary 1973 
Movement for Development 

Sao Tomé and Movement for the 


Principe Liberation of Sao Tomé 
and Principe 


Seychelles Seychelles People’s 
Progressive Front 


All-People’s Congress 


Slovakia Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia 


Slovenia Slovenian League of 1945 
Communists 


| | 
| 
| 

— —— 


62-1990 | Re-named National Unity Party. 
Defeated in elections and 
subordinated to military 

79-1990 | Powerful opposition party with 
access to state 

47- Controls presidency, shares 
power in Congress 

44-1989 | Reorganized into Democratic 
Left Alliance, important 
opposition party 

50-1989 | Outlawed, but members still in 
power after elections 


17-1991 | Banned, but reorganized into 


conservative nationalists 


In power, pending power-sharing 
arrangement with guerrillas 


74-1991 | Defeated in elections, main 
opposition party 


8- In power after winning 
elections 


68-1992 | Overthrown by coup 

48-1989 | Re-named Party of the 
Democratic Left. Defeated in 
elections 

45-1990 | Re-named Party of Democratic 
Renewal. Defeated in elections 


= 
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Somalia Somali Revolutionary 1969-195 
Socialist Party 

Syria | Ba’ath Arab Socialist 1963- 
Party 

Taiwan Nationalist Party of 1949- 
China (Kuomintang) 

Tajikistan Tajik Communist Party 1930s- 

1992 


Tanzania Chama Cha Mapinduzi 1963- 
(Tanganyika African 
National Union and Afro- 
Shirazi Party of 
Zanzibar united in 1977) 

Togo Rally of the Togolese 1967-195 
People 


Tunisia Destour Democratic Rally | 1963- 


Turkmen Communist Party | 1925-195 
Ukraine Ukrainian Communist 1920-19 
Party 


Uzbekistan Uzbek Communist Party 1925-195 


Vietnam Communist Party of 1954- 
Vietnam 


1991 | Defeated in war 
4 In power after winning 


elections, fractionalized 


Former members back in power 
after civil war 


1991 | De facto power-sharing with 
military and opposition 


Re-named Constitutional 
Democratic Rally Party. In 
power with alliance with 


military 


1991 | Banned, but former members 
still in power | 

1991 | Banned, former members in power 
after elections 


1991 | Banned, former members in power 


i In power 


Yemen, South Yemen Socialist Party | 1963-1990 


Yugoslavia League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia 


Zaire Popular Movement of the | 1970- 
Revolution 

Zambia United National 1972-1991 
Independence Party 

Zimbabwe Zimbabwe African 1987- 
National Union-Patriotic 
Front 


= 
| 
_ 


Finished third in all-Yemen 
parliamentary elections, member 
of governing coalition 


Serbian party renamed Socialist 
Party, a nationalist party, in 
power after elections. 
Montenegrin League of 
Communists in power after 
elections 


De facto power sharing with 
military and opposition 


Defeated in elections, weak 
opposition party 


In power 
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It is clear to labor activists and academic analysts that in 
this era of intensified international competition and industrial 
restructuring, new union strategies are necessary. In the face 
of widespread company decisions to reorganize production and 
decentralize bargaining, national unions need new strategies to 
inform local negotiations and reform national-local (and/or works 
council) relations. This would be -- and has been -- quite 
enough to occupy internal union efforts and shape debate between 
those who want reform and those who resist it. At the same time, 
however, through mergers, acquisitions and other forms of 
investment, firms have increasingly added production capacities 
beyond the boundaries of the home country. To acquire full 
information as well as to develop appropriate bargaining 
strategies, unions therefore face a growing need to develop and 
extend cross-national union collaboration, at the very same time 
that much bargaining is moving downward within nations and firms. 


This is especially true within the European Community, where 
since the mid-1980s a successful single market project and 
planned economic and monetary union have intensified both the 
pace of cross-border investment and the urgency of cross-national 
union collaboration. Joint union efforts are demonstrated by an 


expansion of the activities of the umbrella European Trade Union 
Confederation (ETUC) and many sectoral European Industry 
Committees (EICs), a new (in a few cases successful) push to 
establish information committees (so-called European Works 
Councils -- EWCs) at large multinational firms, and increasing 
cross-national contacts and informal relations among unions in 
the same industry or at the same firm. If this recent activity 
is added up, it sounds like a great deal (see Martin and Ross 
1992 for a preliminary yet quite thorough account). Yet most 
actors engaged in these activities agree: it is very little 
compared to what unions need to do. 


This is essentially a story, therefore, about something that 
unions for the most part are not doing that they need to do, as 
they rethink the boundaries of labor politics in the 1990s and 
beyond. I make two principal arguments: 


1 
- This analysis is based on primary documents, secondary 


literature, and approximately 50 in-depth interviews conducted in 
Brussels in March 1992 and January 1993, and in Frankfurt and 
Dusseldorf in February 1993. Thanks to Sally Schoen who 
conducted the 1992 interviews in Brussels and to Owen Darbishire 
and Dan Price who provided extensive research assistance. 

Funding was provided by the German Marshall Fund, the Institute 
of Collective Bargaining at the School of Industrial Relations at 
Cornell University, and the Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin. 


(1) The single European market and planned EMU are driving 
new cross-national union collaboration, which is taking 
shape at the European, sectoral, and firm levels. Changing 
market circumstances, in other words, are driving 
institution building and new relations among actors. The 
purpose of the new or fortified institutions and cross- 
national union relations is to impose new regulation on 
increasingly expansive and deregulated markets. In these 
processes of institution and alliance building, both 
supranational and national actors play important roles. The 
range of choice faced by these actors, however, is 
constrained by existing institutions. Although 
supranational actors such as the European Commission have 
played enabling roles for labor collaboration, the absence 
of industrial relations institutions at the EC level as well 
as existing national institutions and actor strategies have 
had a limiting effect on the development of cross-national 
union efforts. 


(2) Cross-national union collaboration in the EC remains 
minimal principally because of the preoccupation of key 
national actors with quite specific national problems. In 
particular, German unions since 1990 are completely absorbed 
with the problems of German unification. In this case, a 
dramatic change in national markets has required unions to 
focus on domestic problems. At the same time, the CGT, 
still the largest French labor federation, remains the only 
major labor force in the EC opposed to European integration, 
a perspective that proved domestically popular in the 
September 1992 referendum on Maastricht in France. Here, 
institutional fragmentation in the form of union pluralism, 
a legacy of the Cold War, continues to limit possibilities 
for French labor. Although French and German unions are not 
the only important European labor actors, EC integration 
remains rooted in and to a large extent shaped by the 
Franco-German alliance. The relative "absence" of key 
French and German union actors (especially the CGT and the 
IG Metall) in cross-national union efforts limits the 
prospects for international unionism. 


*. This perspective goes back to John Commons (1934). 
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- The influence, in other words, runs both ways. The EC 
relaunch itself is a vivid example of the way in which markets 
are changed by actor and institutional decision. The ways in 
which institutions shape (or fail to shape) markets has been a 
preoccupation of theorists from Karl Polanyi (1957) to Wolfgang 
Streeck (1992). 


These arguments reflect a theoretical perspective that 
privileges the driving force of market change as well as the key 
role of existing institutions and actor choice in determining 
specific outcomes, including new institution building. Although 
supranational institutions and actors are significant in the EC, 
national institutions and the choices made by national actors 
remain most important. The range of actor choice in the face of 
new tasks (called forth, for example, by new market 
circumstances) is shaped by existing institutions, which can be 
more or less enabling. Especially in periods of economic and 
political upheaval, as today in post-Cold War Europe, different 
outcomes appear possible. In such a period, actor strategies and 
the outcomes of political conflict become critical, and may lead 
to institutional reform, revitalization, decline, or new 
institution building. To complete the circle, the extent to 
which institutions are reformed or newly created has an important 
bearing on the regulation (or absence of regulation) of new 
market circumstances. 


Locke and Thelen (1993) have accurately characterized my 
past work as "historical institutionalist" (emphasizing the 
dominant influence of national institutions, especially for 
contrasting cross-national economic and political outcomes). I 
have, nonetheless, learned a great deal from another group they 


label "social constructionist" (who emphasize political 
processes, strategic choice, local diversity, and contingent 
cutcomes). The Locke/Thelen call for efforts that draw on 
insights of both groups is particularly appropriate in the 
present post-Cold War era of economic and political turbulence. 
Although existing: institutions and even institutional remnants 
(whether national, local, or supranational) continue to determine 
the range of choice, that range is arguably broader now that 
institutions have collapsed in Eastern Europe and there is no 
longer such a good fit in the West between markets and existing 
institutions, which were designed neither for the single market 
nor for the "new world disorder." 


In such circumstances, when institutions and markets no 
longer fit, actor choice and political conflict become 
increasingly important as well as unpredictable. In contemporary 
Europe, and especially in the EC, cross-national labor 
collaboration is one arena of contingent actor choice and 
attempted institution building. Nonetheless, not all things are 
possible: in the above arguments, the dominant weight continues 
to fall on the constraints posed by existing institutions. 


To evaluate and elaborate upon these arguments, I present 
evidence from recent developments at the EC and ETUC (including 
Maastricht social dimension debates and the role of national 
union federations at the European level); the EIC's (especially 
the European Metalworkers' Federation and the European Committee 
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of the Post, Telephone, and Telegraph International, PITTI); and 
the EWC's (with a focus on VW, Opel, Ford, Europipe, DEC and 
Moulinex). But first, a general perspective on the driving 
forces affecting cross-national union relations. 


Whipsaw at Hoover and the Urgency of Union Collaboration 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the Iron Curtain and 
Berlin Wall not only kept eastern peoples in but protected 
economic and political development in the West as well. The "new 
world disorder" has cast uncertainty over the future of EC 
economic and political integration. Attempting to digest one 
small part of the East, the once vibrant German economy has 
plunged into an economic crisis that many claim has dragged the 
EC into, recession and destabilized the European Monetary 
System. Powerful German unions, key actors in any scenario for 
cross~national union influence in the EC, find themselves 
suddenly absorbed in new post-Wall questions of their very place 
in unified German society. That the opening up of Eastern Europe 
has destabilized both European integration and nascent cross- 
national union collaboration is a major theme of this paper. 


Nonetheless, events in the West alone, prior and subsequent 
to the opening of Eastern Europe, have given a new urgency to 
efforts at cross-national union collaboration. In the winter of 
1993, for example, unionists across Western Europe, and in 
particular "Europeanist" union activists, were alarmed by the 
decision of Hoover (the vacuum-cleaner company owned by Maytag) 
to eliminate 600 jobs in Dijon while adding 400 at its plant near 
Glasgow. As the Economist put it: 


To remain competitive in what is fast becoming a global 
business, the company feels it must concentrate vacuum- 
cleaner production in Europe ina single plant. It 
also need a flexible workforce, which is a big 
competitive advantage in many industries. The 
employees at Hoover's Scottish plant were simply more 
willing to change than their French counterparts. 


*. If this is true (and there are other interpretations of 


current economic crisis in Western Europe), then it is also true 
that the first year after German currency union in July 1990 saw 
a boom for the German economy as pent up eastern consumer demand 
was released -- and this demand-led boom also contributed to 
economic growth in other EC countries as well. 


iy Economist, February 6, 1993, p.67. 
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"More willing to change" in this case meant that the Amalgamated 
Engineering and Electricians' Union in Scotland, among other 
things, offered the company a one-year freeze on wages, a no- 
strike agreement, and control of the pension fund. To the 
discordant howling of French and other European unionists and the 
French government, the Economist offers assurances that this is 
all fine, because "the free movement of capital and pabour is 
what the single market is supposed to be all about." 


From the point of view of workers at Dijon and their union 
representatives, enhanced capital mobility in the single market 
has given MNC's new capacities to play workforces in one country 
off against those in another. And firms need to cut costs and 
increase flexibility precisely because of the globalization of 
markets and intensified competition that has driven the EC 
relaunch from the start. 


One important response by European firms to the need to cut 
costs and increase flexibility has been to decentralize 
production organization and the corresponding locys of labor- 
management bargaining. Everyone is going "lean." Although 
"lean production" means different things to different people, 
there is a broad tendency toward the decentralization of much 
bargaining that predates the widely translated manifesto by 
Womack, Jones and Roos (1990). Following a number of others, 
including Streeck (1984), Katz and Sabel (1985), Thelen (1991), 
Turner (1991), and Locke (forthcoming), Katz argues that the 
necessity for work reorganization aimed at greater shopfloor 
flexibility is driving a broad shift from sectoral to company and 
especially plant-level bargaining (Katz 1993, pp. 26-34). 


Coping with this market-, technology-, and management-led 
shift in bargaining locus has become a major preoccupation for 
Western European unions over the past decade. In the building of 
"productivity coalitions" at the plant and firm levels, unions 
have found in some cases new strength and in other cases new 
weakness (depending in part on the interpretation of the 
observer; cf. Streeck 1987; Windolf 1989). German unions in 


Ibid. 


See Sandholtz and Zysman (1989) and Borrus and Zysman 
(1992) for illuminating analyses of the critical role of new 
Japanese production organization in driving EC decisions to 
accelerate the pace of integration. 


? See Katz 1993 for a useful survey of bargaining 
decentralization in Sweden, Australia, Germany, Italy, the U.K. 
and the U.S. 
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particular, using legislated works councils, have proven adept at 
developing plant-level bargaining strategies to stabilize and 
even expand union influence (Thelen 1991; Turner 1991), and to 
minimize employer capacities for cross-plant whipsawing. 


Decentralization of bargaining, however, presents a much 
greater threat to national and local unions and/or works councils 
when employers can play plants off against one another cross- 
nationally. To some extent, of course, multinational employers 
have long been able to do this. But in the EC, the single 
market, by loosening national regulation in general and capital 
mobility in particular (capital mobility, in other words, without 
the national floors on wages and working conditions that unions 
have in the past been able to establish) gives firms new 
potential to relocate production and added credibility in the 
threat to do so. The growing viability of this threat is what 
the recent Hoover incident, crisply demonstrates for angry French 
and Europeanist unionists. 


In his recently deepening pessimism, Streeck (1991; 1992) 
grapples with the profoundly unsettling implications of 
accelerated European integration for labor even where it is most 
strongly organized. As capital in the single market moves beyond 
the bounds of national regulation, supranational actors and 
institutions fail to provide adequate new social regulation at 
the European level. At the very least, employers wield 
increasingly credible relocation threats. The bargaining power 
of German unions, for example, rooted as it is in national 
institutions, faces the threat of long-term decline in the 
"creeping devaluation of national institutions." Where labor is 
already in decline (France, the U.K. and elsewhere), unions have 
even less of a chance in the developing single market. 


Streeck may well be right in his analysis of the dangers 
facing organized labor in the single market. Numerous union 
officials at the ETUC, EMF, and various EWC's and national unions 
(without having read Streeck) share Streeck's general concerns in 
a less analytical but nonetheless fully developed way based on 
their own day-to-day practice and observations. For many of 
these unionists, such understandings are precisely what drives 
their cross-national union work. Although the efforts of such 
actors may offer future promise, they often come up squarely 
against institutional constraints and market realities. Yet in 
the current fluid EC situation, actor strategies matter more than 
usual. Thus Streeck's pessimism needs to be tempered by the 


iP Note that this was not the much feared classic North- 


South social dumping case; in fact, Hoover moved production from 
"South" to "North," thus broadening definitions in both 
directions of what constitutes a high-wage, strong labor country 
(France?) and a low-wage, weak labor country (the U.K.). 


possibility that actors, still in the early stages now, will 
continue to develop new cross-national strategies to cope with 
the dangers inherent in the emerging "supranational 
neovoluntarism" in European industrial relations (Streeck 1992) 
that forms part of a broader “"neopluralist social Europe" (Lange 
1992b, p.256). 


Given widespread debate and experimentation in organizing 
and bargaining strategies at local, regional, national and now 
cross-national levels, it would be quite wrong, I think, to 
extrapolate union decline of the past decade in many countries 
into necessarily continuing and even broader decline in the 
single market. In an insightful article, Leibfried and Pierson 
(1992), for example, while arguing that a social Europe will 
develop in the face of all current appearances to the contrary, 
tell us that unions, given institutional impediments and general 
declining influence, are unlikely to play an important role in 
expanding the social dimension. Maybe they are right, yet there 
is also a logic to the opposing argument: that in a period of 
general turbulence and economic decline, innovative actor 
strategies may matter more than ever, and unions collaborating 
cross-nationally could well be key actors promoting a renewed and 
popular vision of economic competitiveness, job creation, and 
high social standards. Extrapolation-based thinking has led 
social scientists of all stripes to predict continuing stability 
and/or decline just prior to extraordinary events ranging from 
the May 1968 explosion in France and the 1969 Autumno Caldo in 
Italy to the decisive IG Metall strike victory in 1984 to the 
"popular revolutions" in Eastern Europe and the fall of the 
Berlin Wall in 1989. Rather than discounting cross-national 
union efforts in the EC even as they barely begin, it would serve 
us better to examine these efforts, their future potential, the 
barriers to success, and contrasting scenarios for the future of 
union collaboration in Western Europe. 


The ETUC: Fish Story or Framework? 


It is beyond my scope here to present details of the ETUC's 
history, organization, meetings and proto-negotiations with its 
employer counterparts (UNICE, a French acronym for the European 
Confederation of Employer Associations for private industry, and 
CEEP, the parallel confederation for employers in the public 
sector); for this the reader is referred to sources such as 
Barnouin 1986, Silvia 1991, Gorges 1992, and Martin and Ross 
1992. Suffice to say here that ETUC is an inclusive 
confederation of Western European labor federations (from 
countries within and without the EC), founded in 1973, based in 
Brussels, with a long history of lobbying at EC offices for a 
variety of social issues, ranging from gender equality, plant 
closing protections for workers, and health and safety in the 
workplace in the 1970s, to the broader provisions of the Social 


Charter and accompanying Action Program in the late 1980s and 
1990s, to a more recent focus on jobs and macroeconomic policy. A 
growing organization with a current staff of about 45, ETUC 
anticipates future revenue increases and growing influence in 
Brussels, and is on the verge of moving into a brand new 
headquarters building shared with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 


With only two remaining exceptions, all major labor 
federations in Western Europe are now members of the ETUC. The 
Spanish communists (CCOO) recently joined, and when the 
Portuguese communists join as anticipated in 1993, the French CGT 
will be the last remaining holdout (or excluded federation, 
depending on the interpretation). Although the CGT campaigned 
against "Europe" in the September 1992 Maastricht referendum in 
France, many well-placed observers are predicting CGT membership 
in ETUC within the next few years, for two reasons: first, with 
the Cold War over and all other prominent communist labor 
federations in Western Europe now in the ETUC, it is only a 
matter of time before CGT leadership softens its line and CGT's 
opponents in the ETUC (principally its French rivals CFDT and FO) 
give up their opposition; and second, the Maastricht social 
protocol will accelerate the pace of ETUC-UNICE/CEEP (social 
partner) negotiations, giving the CGT added incentive to be on 
the inside where it can influence bargaining demands. 


In any case, membership is one thing but active 
participation and organizational commitment are another. ETUC 
has a number of intransigent organizational problems. By its 
very nature, it is limited in what it can do as a confederation 
of federations. Many of its prominent members, including the 
German DGB and the British TUC, are umbrella organizations at 
home that do not in themselves possess bargaining power. The 
ETUC is thus a long way from many of the real sources of 
industrial relations clout on the workforce side within the EC. 
One prominent German unionist (and indeed a Europeanist) referred 
to the ETUC as a "Scheinfirma" (paper company); a Commission 
official referred to it as until recently mainly a mailbox. 


Beyond the structural limitation, the ETUC suffers from a 
widely diverse membership, not only in national origin but in 
structure (ETUC includes centralized and decentralized 
federations; federations that are inclusive at the national level 
and those that contend with other federations for workforce 
membership; federations whose member unions engage in autonomous 
collective bargaining and those used to a strong state presence) 
and interest (such as federations from low-wage and social 
standard countries and those from high-wage and social standard 
countries). Diversity of interests has led Timmersfeld (1992) to 
predict, from a study of member positions and coalitions on key 
issues, an insurmountable collective action problem for the ETUC, 
while Lange (1992b) predicts a "fragmentation of interests" in 


social dimension debates, instead of a stable, class-based 
coalition around which ETUC could coalesce as an organization. 


National unions and federations, however, have surprised 
observers in the past in their ability, at certain times and 
places, to overcome great internal diversity to build cohesive 
organizations (by various means ranging from side payments to 
exceptional leadership to dramatic, defining actions such as 
strikes or participation in new political alliances). Diversity 
of structure and interest are obstacles that may well be 
surmountable when the commitment of actors to cross-national 
collaboration, based on other common interests, is substantial. 
For particular national reasons, however, this commitment has 
been lacking; there has, therefore, been no real test of the 
capacity of unions committed to such collaboration for overcoming 
obstacles such as diversity of structure and interest and other 
institutional impediments. 


A number of participating national federations are 
frequently cited as the most committed at the European level; 
often mentioned, for example, are the Dutch, Belgians, Italians, 
and lately the British. But even for these federations, the 
European commitment is typically expressed by the engagement of a 
few key activists (David Lea, assistant general secretary of the 
TUC, is a good example). Even in these best cases, it is 
questionable how much real commitment to European unionism exists 
among the broader ranks of national federation and union 
leadership, let alone among the rank and file. Unless leeders 
and members can see tangible benefits, there is not a great deal 
of incentive to focus beyond the plant and national levels. This 
does not mean that key Europe-oriented national union leaders 
could not possibly bring along the troops at some future critical 
moment; but it does mean that even the commitment of the most 
committed to the ETUC rests on shaky national foundations until 
demonstrated otherwise. 


If even the committed are not as committed as they appear, 
minimal German union ergagement has been glaring and potentially 
quite threatening to the future vitality and influence of the 
ETUC. On paper, things look fine. The DGB, by virtue of its 
size and relative wealth, is the largest financial contributor to 
the ETUC (about DM i million per year). German unions are active 
in the sectoral EICs, which as a result of organizational reform 
in 1991 now also have seats on the ETUC executive board. Because 
of its size, wealth and relative success at home, the DGB: 
arguably speaks with the most influential voice within the 
councils of the ETUC; several observers and participants claim 
that DGB is the only member with de facto veto rights in ETUC 
decision making on issues of importance (although this is 
officially denied). 
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In spite of appearances, however, many participants (inside 
and outside the ETUC, including German union Europeanists) claim 
that as regards active participation, energy and commitment, 
German unions have been the critical missing player. Some 
maintain that German unions have never been very active beyond 
the above appearances, tacit veto power, and financial support. 
An often cited illustration of weak commitment is the fact that 
Franz Steinkuhler, the recently resigned president of the IG 
Metall, had a seat on the ETUC executive board for many years as 
a member,of the DGB delegation but never once attended a 
meeting. Others claim that German union presence effectively 
vanished when the life-threatening problems of unification began 
in 1990. In either case, it is clear that an ETUC team without 
the enthusiastic participation of its most heavy hitters is not 
likely to contend for great influence in the EC. 


And it is important to reiterate here the importance of the 
Franco-German alliance at the core of the EC. French CFDT-linked 
activists are scattered throughout the Commission (from Delors on 
down through the ranks) and have maintained close ties to their 

compatriots at the ETUC, where the CFDT also plays an active 

role. But again, the largest French labor federation, the CGT 
remains outside the fold, completely absent at the ETUC level. 


As if organizational problems of membership diversity and 
commitment were not enough, ETUC faces a very practical external 
problem in its attempt to negotiate even the most modest non-wage 
framework agreements on specific, limited issues at the European 
level: its primary bargaining partner, UNICE, has neither the 
interest nor the mandate to bargain. UNICE is a confederation of 
employer associations from across Western Europe whose primary 
social dimension concern in Brussels is to prevent the passage of 
any binding legislation that will restrict employer discretion. 
UNICE will bargain with ETUC to produce non-binding joint 


| But see Steinkihler 1989 for a strong statement 


endorsing German union activism and cross-national union 
collaboration at the EC level. 
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. It is, of course, possible to imagine active cross- 
national union collaboration within the EC in which French labor 
does not play a central role. Because of the centrality for the 
EC of the Franco-German alliance, however, policy makers at the 
Council, Commission and Parliament look for Franco-German 
agreement on which to base enforceable decisions -- and this 
logic extends to the ETUC (and probably UNICE) as well. In any 
case, the CFDT is well ensconced in cross-national union efforts 
within the EC; other non-French actors regret the absence of the 


CGT, an absence that reflects the only partial involvement of the 
French labor movement. 
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opinions or to delay or water down any possible Commission 
directives; but UNICE has little interest in negotiating 
substantive outcomes with ETUC, nor does UNICE possess any 
mandate from its diverse membership to engage in collective 
bargaining. In the substantive meaning of the term, ETUC isa 
prospective social partner without a suitor. 


Given the above organizational and political problems, it is 
remarkable that ETUC has played any role at all. External 
support has been crucial. Martin and Ross (1992) are surely 
right in their central argument: that supranational institutions 
of the EC, in particular the Commission, have played a critical, 
independent role in opening up space and facilitating the 
development of cross-national union collaboration. This is 
especially true for ETUC, which has developed a range of 
activities and influence that would be considerably diminished 
without the political and financial support of the European 
Commission. The Commission finances the European Trade Union 
Institute (in practice ETUC's research arm) and the promising new 
Trade Union College along with a plethora of meetings and 
activities that ETUC undertakes as a designated social partner. 
Meetings with UNICE, for example, are facilitated and subsidized 
by the Commission, and ETUC in turn facilitates the distribution 
of Commission funding for pilot meetings of prospective Euro- 
Works Councils. Cross-national meetings typically involve heavy 
travel and translating costs which are often paid for with EC 
funds. Most important, perhaps, the Commission has designated 
ETUC as the representative social partner for European employees, 
affording the ETUC stature in Brussels and drawing it into all 
kinds of discussions, negotiafions and "dialogue" concerning 
social dimension initiatives. 


2 Attempting to be a social partner when the other 


partner does not want to play is difficult even for the strongest 
of labor federations, as Swedish unions have recently learned. 
And since historically, union consolidation is often employer- 
driven (again, see the Swedish case; Swenson 1992), UNICE's 
position does not bode well for the expansion of ETUC's role and 
authority. 

3 The Commission's view appears to reflect the view of 
many EC governments that continuing economic and political 
integration require a social dimension to sustain popular 
support. To establish EC-wide labor and social standards 
requires active lobbying and mobilization from key players such 
as the ETUC. This seems to be the view of Commissicn President 
Jacques Delors and many active officials of DG V (the Directorate 
General for Social Affairs), who have made an active effort to 
bring ETUC aboard. 


| | 
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For a confederation of federations with so many demonstrable 
weaknesses, ETUC has had impact at the EC-level worth noticing. 
Although the mid-1980s relaunch was very much a business and 
government-led project, ETUC was quick to jump aboard, to support 
further integration and to agitate for social regulation. By 
1989, only two years after the official launching of the single 
market initiative, ETUC had developed and successfully campaigned 
for the signing of the Social Charter. Because it was finally 
signed (by i1 of the member states) as a non-binding "solemn 
declaration," awaiting implementation in the form of directives 
in a subsequent Action Program (and now a planned new action 
program based on the majority voting provisions of the Maastricht 
social protocol), many were prepared to declare the Charter a 
defeat for European labor (Silvia 1991). While the nay-sayers 
may be right, the fact remains that the EC Social Charter is the 
first international document of its kind affirming cross-national 
social rights and standards in a newly integrated market. While 
foreign proponents typically overstate its accomplishments, the 
Charter nonetheless serves as a beacon for unions in even more 
adverse circumstances in other parts of the world, as well as a 
reference point for bargaining demands in weak-social-standard EC 
countries from Greece to the U.K.. 


Three years after the signing of the Charter, with 
controversial implementing directives stalled (employee 
information, consultation and participation, the rights of part- 
time and temporary workers, working time, and so on), the 
Maastricht Treaty social protocol promised new possibilities for 
qualified majority decision-making at the Council on issues 
related to working conditions. At the same time, the protocol 
gave the social partners an enhanced and recognized capacity to 
negotiate their own alternative agreements prior to Council 
adoption of EC legislation on social matters. The articles to 
this effect were negotiated directly between ETUC and UNICE six 
weeks prior to Maastricht and adopted verbatim in the treaty 
protocol. This apparent breakthrough is acclaimed at ETUC and 
seen as providing the basis for future European-level collective 
bargaining between the social partners. Such an extrapolation 
may well be the pipedream of overenthusiastic Europe-oriented 
unionists: all of ETUC's organizational and political problems 
that interfere with bargaining capacities remain intact (internal 
diversity with no mandate to bargain on most issues of substance; 
a negotiating partner with an even weaker mandate and no interest 
in reaching agreements that will constrain its constituents). 

Yet it is not inconceivable that the social partners, under the 
external pressure of impending Council majority votes, could 
negotiate framework agreements that would strengthen the hand of 


“| See Lange 1992a and Weiss 1992 for a full accounting of 


the politics and legal substance of the Maastricht social 
protocol. 
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national unions as well as cross-national efforts at sectoral or 
firm-level bargaining. 


UNICE, for example, does not want any binding legislation on 
employee information or consultation rights. But under the 
Maastricht protocol, it is possible that a majority coalition on 
the Council, no longer afforded the luxury of British-veto 
sheltered "cheap talk" (Lange 1992b), could consolidate in favor 
of legislated cross-national information committees at European 
MNC's. Under pressure of such legislation, UNICE could then find 
its interest redefined, to negotiate a more acceptable version 
with ETUC. 


Why have governments been willing to keep talk of a social 
dimension alive and even to sign a Social Charter and a 
subsequent Maastricht social protocol? Many maintain that the 
primary reason is to bring the EC's working populations along in 
a business-oriented deregulatory market project. If this is the 
case, then current EC "democratic deficit" problems, reflected in 
the 1992 Danish and French referenda, may well in the long run 
provide added incentives for a social dimension and a 
strengthened hand for advocates such as the ETUC. Teague and 
Grahl (1990), by contrast, have argued that the push for a social 
dimension is part and parcel of the need for a new post-Fordist 
production system, based on high labor and social standards and 
active employee participation. If this is an underlying cause, 
the need for reform will persist and perhaps strengthen ETUC's 
hand (although critics of functionalist thinking have amply 
demonstrated that just because a need exists does not mean that 
it will be met; and the Teague/Grahl argument is called into 
question by the persistent, adamant opposition by UNICE to any 
binding social dimension measures beyond health and safety). In 
yet another perspective, Lange (1992a) sees the protocol as part 
tradeoff and part sideshow for substantial structural fund 
transfers from wealthy to less well off countries and regions 
within the EC (who could be expected to oppose social dimension 
measures for their cost-raising effects). If this is the case, 
pressures for structural funds and accompanying tradeoffs can 
hardly be expected to subside in the foreseeable future. As such 
negotiations continue, ETUC could well carve out a more 
substantial role for itself in reconciling differing union 
positions on fund transfers, tradeoffs and social compromises. 
And finally, Weiss (1992) identifies the Alice in Wonderland 


aig Recent information from Brussels shows the long-stalled 


working hours directive succeeding at last (establishing a 
maximum 48-hour work week in the EC, to the consternation of the 
British government), with new predictions for success on Euro- 
works council legislation in the wake of the Danish and British 
ratifications of Maastricht (Industrial Relations Europe, May 
1993, p.1). 


quality of the Maastricht protocol for which many different 
interpretations and future outcomes are possible. 


The social dimension has been referred to as a fish story: 
we hear lots of wonderful tales, but if the truth be known the 
fish is very small (and some say the fish got away). Unanimity 
voting requirements on the Council made it possible for Britain 
to veto (or threaten to veto) all controversial social measures. 
Lange (1992b) has persuasively shown, however, that it wasn't 
just the U.K.: other governments engaged in cheap talk for 
domestic purposes knowing that Britain would veto. But the 
biggest obstacle, I would argue, is simply that business opposes 
a meaningful social dimension that could limit employer 
discretion for European firms at home and abroad. UNICE 
reflected this position clearly in its 1992-93 refusal to 
negotiate with ETUC, pending Maastricht ratification and the 
credible new threat of social legislation from the Commission and 
Council. 


But as we have seen, ETUC anticipates the possibility of 
future leverage to bring UNICE to substantive negotiations on 
framework issues such as working time, employee training rights, 
and information committees. But is ETUC itself a fish story, 
like the broader social dimension? It is fashionable to say now 
that there is not much to the social dimension or ETUC and never 
will be. But we really don't know. It takes time to build new 
policies and institutions, especially in present difficult 
European circumstances. ETUC's present work, partially supported 
by the Commission, could conceivably contribute to establishing a 
framework for future Euro-bargaining at sector and firm levels, 
and a foundation for expanded future cross-national union 
relations. It would be a shame to write these things off in the 
current atmosphere of born again (and cyclical) Euro-pessimisn, 
when it is really impossible to tell if what we are seeing is a 
groundwork for future progress or a dead-end. 


Fortunately, future prospects for the social dimension as 
well as cross-national unionism do not rest on ETUC alone. 


European Industry Committees: On the Move or Running in Place? 


Many Europeanist unionists see sectoral bargaining as the 
most realistic locus for cross-national industrial relations. At 
this level, the EIC, usually functioning as the European wing of 
an International Trade Secretariat, is typically the organization 
around which cross-national union efforts coalesce. 


uf See Martin and Ross 1992 for the most detailed and up- 


to-date accounting and analysis of the activities of the EICs. 
See Windmuller 1980 on the origins and structure of the 
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Although relations between ETUC and some EICs have not 
always been close (reflecting organizational competition in the 
opening of European industrial relations space), the growing 
importance of the EICs was acknowledged in 1991 when ETUC's 
Congress established permanent EIC seats on the ETUC executive 
board. In what is probably a healthy tension, EICs are pushing 
their views more strongly now within ETUC, in a debate spurred by 
the ETUC-UNICE contribution to the Maastricht social protocol. 
Left out in the new social partner negotiation rights provided by 
the protocol, the EICs are now pushed to assert their own 
importance and show what they can do at the sectoral level. 


In the past, EICs have served mainly to exchange information 
between national unions in the same sector and to lobby at the 
European level, sometimes in conjunction with employers. 

Stepping up these activities, the EICs are now busy in one, two 
or all three of the following areas: (1) sector-level “social 
dialogue," sponsored and largely financed by the European 
Commission, the sectoral equivalent of the ETUC-UNICE dialogue, 
in which unions and employers exchange views and often jointly 
attempt to influence EC policy; (2) the building of Euro-Works 
Councils, by organizing and financing (with Commission funds) the 
first cross-national meetings of plant representatives at 
specified MNCs; and (3) early explorations of possible future 


cross-national sectoral and firm-level collective bargaining. 


Although the sectoral level may be more promising than the 
peak level in the long run for cross-border negotiations of 
substance, the EICs face many of the same problems that ETUC 
does. Composed of member unions from across Western Europe, the 
EICs nonetheless have tiny permanent offices, typically run by 
one or two union directors with a couple of staff employees. 
While some EICs are growing with the benefit of higher member 
contributions as well as Commission support for particular 
activities, they are doing so off a very small base. Internal 
diversity, lack of commitment to the organization, and general 
reluctance to cede mandate authority persist. And interlocutors, 
let along bargaining partners, are often hard to find: some EICs 
have no counterpart employer federations at all; if such an 
organization does exist it typically has very little mandate of 
its own. If cross-national collective bargaining has any chance 
at all, the most realistic prospect is at the firm level -- and 
it is here that some EICs see their own future facilitating role. 


To examine the present work and prospects of the EICs, I 
present briefly two very different cases: the European 
Metalworkers' Federation (EMF) and the Postal, Telephone and 
Telegraph International European Committee (PTTI-E). 


International Trade Secretariat, the basic sectoral cross- 
national union body. 
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The European Metalworkers' Federation looks quite powerful 
on paper, since metalworking unions are often the strongest, 
pattern-setting unions at home. The EMF, like other EICs 
however, is quite small and has served in the past mainly to 
exchange views among member unions and to lobby the EC. The EMF 
office in Brussels is run by a general secretary and assistant 
general secretary, and has grown to include several staff members 
including a full-time research officer. Member contributions 
rose from 1991 to 1993 from BF 3 per member per year to BF 4.5 
(about 20 cents). Most important, expansion has brought in 
younger activists filled with Europeanist enthusiasm and fresh 
ideas for what the organization should be doing. 


A primary activity of the EMF since 1991 has been the 
building of European Works Councils. Ina two and a half year 
period, using funds provided by the Commission and distributed 
through the ETUC, EMF organized 70 proto-EWC meetings at European 
MNC's. As of early 1993, seven cases had resulted in formally 
established committees recognized by the employer, while ina 
number of other cases the committees continued to be active and 
exchange information without formal recognition. With 
substantial EC funding assured through 1993, the EMF viewed this 
project as an important source of growing cross-national union 
ties and a foundation for future cross-border collective 
bargaining. 


Of particular importance is the involvement of the French 
CGT in many of these meetings. CGT has typically the strongest 
French union presence in the metal industries, so that 
collaboration with employee representatives from French plants 
that excluded the CGT would make little sense. EMF activists are 
hopeful that this collaboration will contribute to the 
integration of the CGT in European unionism. 


As the EWCs take hold, the EMF's next major focus is on more 
explicitly preparing the basis for cross-national collective 
bargaining, primarily at the company level. EMF officials are 
convinced that this is coming and that broad member union support 
exists. To begin with, the EMF wants to facilitate the cross- 
border coordination of collective bargaining demands on specific 
issues such as working hours and retirement. Long-term prospects 
may well be pushed forward by a two-speed approach (although no 
one wants to say this) that begins with the unions of a few 
countries such as Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands. 


In its future projections, as EWCs and cross-national 
coordination of some bargaining take hold, the EMF plans to shift 
focus back to industrial policy at the EC level, to join in the 
ETUC shift toward campaigns for jobs, investment and growth. 
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The small Postal, Telephone and Telegraph International 
European Committee remains based at PTTI headquarters in Geneva. 
The failure to set up a PTTI-E office in Brussels reflects the 
fact that, unlike metal manufacturing, postal and 
telecommunications industries have remained largely national. [In 
1988, PTTI-E established a harmonization working group to address 
the implications of European integration and the prospects for 
establishing common negotiating objectives on issues such as pay 
and working conditions. But the group meets only once a year and 
has made little substantive progress, in the face of the 
divergent interests and structures in different countries. The 
main value of these meetings has been in the cross-national 
exchange of information. 


PTTI-E members are also active in the social dialogue 
through the Commission-sponsored Joint Committee on 
Telecommunications. This committee, established in 1990 and 
composed of an equal number of union and employer 
representatives, is charged with assisting the development of EC 
policy to improve economic performance in telecommunications and 
to improve and harmonize living and working conditions for 
employees in this sector. Again, little substantive progress has 
been achieved. A major problem here is that the Committee is 
attached to DG V (Social Affairs) at the Commission, while policy 
has been made at DG XIII (telecommunications, where there is some 
openness to input from the social partners), and most importantly 
at DG IV (competition policy, where there has been virtually no 
such openness to input). 


While there appears to be a new vitality and Europeanist 
commitment at EMF, expressed empirically in the major push for 
EWC institution building and the commitment to facilitate cross- 
border coordination of bargaining, one gets no such picture from 
PTTI-E, still safely ensconced in Geneva. Contrasting market 
circumstances undoubtedly help to account for the difference. If 
this is true, then one can expect future EC policy liberalization 
at least in telecommunications to give a new push to PTTI-E 
efforts at cross-national union collaboration. As the push of 
new market circumstances creates a more fluid situation, the 
expansion and success of cross-national efforts at PTTI-E will 
depend on actor (national union) strategies including institution 
buiiding as well as the lessons available from the efforts of 
forerunners such as the EMF. 


What remains unclear for the efforts described in this 
section is whether they are small-scale responses that will in 
the end lead nowhere or whether, above all through promoting 
cross-national union contacts, they are contributing to the 
groundwork for a future European industrial relations space. 
This question is particularly compelling for the new generation 
of multinational information committees at European MNCs. 


The New EWCs: "Supranational Neovoluntarism" or Seeds 
of Broader Cross-National Unionism? 


Along with post-Social Charter debates on employee 
participation legislation and the current wave of EWCs has come a 
new literature on the meaning and importance of this issue (cf. 
Northrup et al. 1988; Martin and Ross 1992; Streeck and Vitols 
1993; Turner 1993). The Social Charter calls for employee rights 
to “information, consultation and participation." But the issue 
goes back to the 1970s, when workers and unions found national 
rights (where they existed) to information and consultation 
increasingly undermined as business went international. Early 
attempts to legislate such rights for all employees in the EC 
(except at small firms) culminated in an intense battle over the 
Vredeling Directive in the early 1980s. Although labor lost this 
battle against the combined opposition of European and American 
business and Prime Minister Thatcher's veto, the issue reappeared 
in the Charter as a key element of the social dimension. 


Once again, British veto readiness combined with united 
employer opposition prevented adoption of the Charter Action 
Program's implementing legislation. Although employers face very 
different national rules on this issue in different countries 
(ranging from detailed codetermination rights for elected works 
councils in Germany to no legislated or broadly bargained rights 
at all in the U.K.), they are nonetheless united in opposing EC- 
level legislation. While German employers, for example, may like 
their system at home for its contribution to workforce stability, 
training, high productivity and cooperation, they want the right 
to do business as they see fit in other countries. While UNICE 
endorses principles of information-sharing and employee 
participation (as stated in the Charter), it unanimously opposes 
binding legislation that would make implementation mandatory. 
Business on the whole favors employer-led participation (quality 
circles, employer-dominated information-sharing and the like, 
especially at the plant level) as opposed to negotiated 
participation (based on employee rights, up to and including 
participation at the strategic level; Turner 1993). 


This is an issue on which ETUC has developed a rather united 
position and has lobbied intensely at the European Commission. 
Officials at DG V are sympathetic, and with input from supporters 
at the Economic and Social Council and the European Parliament 
have developed various versions of a directive calling for 
information committees at large firms producing in more than one 
EC country. Although progress has so far been stalled by the 
long-standing alliance of UNICE and the British government (and 
perhaps a few other cheap-talking governments behind the scenes), 
the current ETUC/DG V scenario is as follows: after Maastricht 
ratification is finalized, the Commission (pushed by Parliament, 
ETUC, Delors, and supportive member states) will propose a new 
directive on information and perhaps consultation rights. With 
qualified majority voting for this issue under the social 
protocol, prospects for adoption will be bright. Under this 
external pressure, UNICE will claim its new social partner 
rights, leading to substantive negotiations with ETUC on this 
issue at the "peak" level. To fend off threatening legislation, 
UNICE may even be willing to compromise and reach an agreement 
with ETUC, which could later take the force of law. If 
negotiations fail after nine months, the Council will be free to 
adopt the legislation by majority vote. 


These are plausible scenarios for which no heroic 
assumptions need be made (beyond the final ratification of 
Maastricht, which no longer looks so heroic). If agreement on 
this issue is reached, either through EC legislation or 
subsidiarity-based peak bargaining, then information and perhaps 
even consultation committees may become standard practice at 
large European MNCs. Streeck's much feared "supranational neo- 
voluntarism" (Streeck 1992) would give way to mandatory 
supranational institution building. 


In the meantime, ETUC, EICs, and national unions, with the 
support of DG V, have made a major effort since 1991 to establish 
forerunner ("neo-voluntarist") EWCs at up to 100 large European 
firms. The Commission provided 14 million ecus for 1992 and 17 
million for 1993 to finance the first rounds of meetings. DG V 
officials complain that no one has yet evaluated the results of 


The shift from unanimity voting to qualified (weighted) 


majority voting (QMV) is critical. Such a shift on issues 
relating to the single market was a central enabling component of 
the relaunch. Included was QMV on health and safety issues (but 
not other issues relating to employee rights), which is why the 
greatest social dimension progress has been made in health and 
safety. The Maastricht social protocol's shift to QMV for other 
employee issues such as information and consultation rights is a 
critical step toward successful legislation and implementation. 


this experiment or even tabulated how many committees have 
achieved official recognition. As we saw, there are seven 
recognized EWCs in the metal sector alone; there may be twenty or 
more all told (Streeck and Vitols 1993). 


It is worth telling one story of the founding of a 
successful EWC in some detail, followed by a briefer accounting 
of several other cases. Although a special case that is not at 
present generalizable, the EWC at Volkswagen is widely regarded 
in labor circles as worthy of emulation. 


The original initiative for the establishment of a Euro- 
works council at VW came from the company's general works council 
in Wolfsburg, Germany. This body is made up of representatives 
from six VW plants in Germany; all members of the general works 
council belong to the IG Metall. The German Works Constitution 
Act provides not only for works councils (Betriebsrate) at all 
workplaces with five or more employees, but for general works 
councils (Gesamtbetriebsrate) at firms with more than one plant. 
In addition, the law provides for "company" or "conglomerate" 
works councils (Konzernbetriebsrate) for firms that include more 
than one independent subsidiary. The VW Euro-works council was 
established under this latter provision at a meeting in August of 
1990, by works council representatives of in Germany, Audi in 
Germany, SEAT in Spain, and VW in Belgiun. The council 
consists of eight representatives from VW in Germany, two 
representatives from Audi, five representatives from SEAT, and 
two representatives from VW in Belgiun. The council also 
plans to bring in representatives from newly acquired VW plants 
in Saxony, the Czech Republic, and Slovakia. 


The VW general works council took the initiative to 
establish this EWC for a number of reasons: a desire to exert 
greater influence in VW's growing internationalization of 
production within Europe; concerns about social dumping, meaning 
the danger of increased VW investment in lower wage and labor 
standard countries at the expense of investment in Germany; a 
desire to work with Spanish and Czechoslovak colleagues to help 
raise wages and labor standards in those countries; and 


‘8 under budget duress, in fact, the Commission originally 


provided no funding for EWCs in its 1993 budget. The funds were 
not only restored but increased as a demand from the labor- 
sympathetic European Parliament, which demonstrates perhaps that 
Parliament is not quite as irrelevant as many assume. 


ad European Industrial Relations Review 202, November 1990, 
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- BR Kontakt, VW General Works Council newsletter, July 
1991, p.4. 
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disappointment with progress at the EC on legislating works 
councils for European firms. The conscious intent of activists 
on the new VW Euro-works council is not only to receive 
information and begin to negotiate jointly with VW management 
across Europe, but to use German law to set an example for the 
spread of Euro-works councils at other firms. 


VW management has taken a "friendly" attitude toward the new 
EWC and was present at the founding meeting; and in February of 
1992, the company formally recognized the council and its right 
to meet (at company expense), receive information, and discuss 
issues of strategic importance with management (consultation 
rights). Leaders of the council expected such recognition and 
contractual legitimation from the start, if only because VW 
management places a high premium on cooperative relations with 
its already established works councils, especially in Germany, 
and because VW is in part a publicly owned firm that responds, 
for example, to pressure from the SPD-controlled state government 
of Lower Saxony (where the firm is headquartered). 


Even prior to formal recognition, works councilors claimed 
already to have accomplished important things. First, they set 
up a viable cross-national labor body that has met regularly and 


laid the groundwork for an official role at Europe's largest auto 
firm. Second, they have exchanged information among union/works 
council representatives from several countries and set in motion 
a regularized exchange process to inform national and plant 
bargaining (Fuchs, Uhl, and Widuckel-Mathias 1991). Third, 
cross-national information exchange has already paid dividends in 
bargaining outcomes: discussions at the EWC of a shorter work 
week in Spain were followed by concrete bargaining gains in this 
regard at SEAT. And finally, the council quickly achieved 
recognition, especially in labor circles, as an attractive model 
for the spread of EWCs at European multinational firms. 


The EWC at VW is clearly a special case, based as it is on 
German law, a powerful German works council and union, partial 
public ownership of the firm, and a tradition of labor-management 
partnership at VW. Yet this case is important in setting a 
standard of what is possible, stimulating strategies by other 
actors to strive for similar gains. 


Europipe provides a second example of a firm where worker 
representatives have achieved strong cross-national 
representation, based on rights originally rooted in German law. 
In this case, a new firm was established from a merger of French 
and German firms. The German firm, Mannesmann in the steel 


ai BR kontakt, newsletter of the VW general works council, 
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sector, was subject in Germany to Montanmitbestimmung, the 
strongest form of parity employee representation on the company's 
supervisory board. Responding to the real danger that German 
codetermination would be undermined in this merger in a 
precedent-setting case, IG Metall threatened to mobilize the 
Mannesmann workforce. Under pressure, Europipe agreed to set 
up a parity supervisory board, with IG Metaller Manfred Bobke 
(now based at the EMF) as vice president. Although there is as 
yet no multinational works council at Europipe, the supervisory 
board in this case provides the functional equivalent (and more) 
of an EWC. In quarterly meetings, union and plant 
representatives receive full information on the company's plans 
and an equal vote in the approval of strategic decisions. 


VW and Europipe are exceptional cases that show what is 
possible and what many European unions may strive for in the long 
run, with at least some legislative or collective bargaining 
backing from Brussels. For the present, these strong cases only 
appear possible where national law in the MNC's home country 
supports such employee rights (as in Germany), and where an 
already existing and strong works council, with union backing, 
mobilizes for such institution building. Even in Germany, 
however, more typical in the recent period arg, the cases of GM- 
Europe (including Opel), Ford-Europe and DEC. 


In the GM-Europe case, plant representatives from across 
Europe met, with EC funding, to organize an EWC. Although GM- 
Europe moved its headquarters from Germany to Switzerland in the 
1980s, Opel remains the dominant member of this family and 
operates under German law with strong IG Metall-organized works 
councils and a supervisory board with one-third workforce 
representation. IG Metall works councilors from the flagship 
Russelsheim plant played a leading role in setting up the 
meeting, intending to follow the VW model. Louis Hughes, 
however, the participatory-minded president of GM-Europe (and 
former president of Opel), also attended the meeting, listened to 
the discussion and arguments in favor of an EWC, and then simply 
announced that GM-Europe would not recognize the body, provide 
information, or pay future costs. Participation, he maintained, 


22. In a case such as this, the IG Metall has various 


options for pressure, ranging from protest demonstrations and 
political lobbying to works council non-cooperation with 
management (easy enough to arrange since the works councilors are 
also IG Metallers). 

It is perhaps no coincidence that these three European 
MNCs belong in fact to larger American MNCs. Nonetheless, the 
outcomes of attempts to establish EWCs at these companies are not 
atypical. 
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is fine on the shopfloor and in the plants, but not in an added 
and expensive bureaucratic Euro-level far from the rank and file. 


Opel and other GM-Europe workforce representatives have 
discussed the possibility of meeting once more with EC funds to 
press the issue. But there does not appear to be much enthusiasm 
for sustaining the group once EC funding runs out -- to provide 
an informal network and/or continue to fight for recognition. 

The establishment of an EWC at GM-Europe will most likely await 
legislation at the EC level. What this case demonstrates is that 
even given German codetermination law and a strong works council 
and union, an additional lever may be necessary to overcome 
employer opposition. At VW, management did not oppose, while at 
Europipe it took both the extra leverage of Montanmitbestimmung 
(the steel industry's especially strong form of parity 
codetermination on supervisory boards) and the threat to 
mobilize. Since the Opel works council decided not to mobilize 
for this demand (indicating that this was probably not one of its 
highest bargaining priorities), we don't know if such 
mobilization alone would have sufficed to overcome employer 
opposition in the absence of an extra legal lever. 


At Ford-Europe, attempts to build an EWC appear to have 
failed for the time being as a result of disputes between German 
and British unionists, and especially between IG Metall and AEEU, 
over the proper form of representation. The debate is an 
important one. Works councilors from Ford-Werke in Germany (who 
are also IG Metallers) have insisted that representatives on an 
EWC must come from the plants: the whole purpose of the new 
structure is to bring information from MNC headquarters to the 
plants and to underpin a cross-national network of plant-based 
representatives. British unionists, by contrast, with no home 
system of works council representation, insist that the delegates 
come from the unions, at least the British delegates. Given 
multiple unionism at British plants, national unions fear the 
possibility that plant-level elections of EWC representatives 
could exclude them. Both positions are well grounded in national 
circumstances, and in this case no compromise has been possible. 
The perspective from Brussels (from observers at ETUC, EMF, and 
DG V) regarding this case is that (1) if the Germans were more 
Europeanist today and less focused on their own model and 
national problems, they would be more ready to understand British 
circumstances and compromise; and (2) the Ford case like GM may 
well have to await EC-level agreement and guidance. [In this 
case, union strategies rooted in institutional differences have 
been decisive for the outcome, leaving us unable to gauge the 
potential effects of other factors, such as employer strategy, 
that would have followed a concerted labor campaign. 


Management's response at Digital Equipment Corporation was 
similar to the response at GM-Europe. DEC plant and union 
representatives from ten countries met twice, in 1991 and 1992, 
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with EC funding. Although the company refused to recognize this 
would-be EWC, the representatives themselves decided to establish 
a permanent body for the purpose of information exchange. At 
their second meeting in 1992, they elected a Euro-works council 
and set up a number of working groups (in such areas as layoff 
rules, health and safety protection in computer work, firm 
strategy such as outsourcing, and pension funds). Although costs 
are a problem, these are manageable given the nature of the DEC 
representatives: they tend to be professional and technical, 
speak English (reducing the need for translation), and can 
exchange information rapidly through electronic networks. They 
claim to have an effective network that has already enhanced 
bargaining capacities in particular cases in Germany and Belgiun. 


EWC enthusiasts at DEC, in fact, claim that their 
unrecognized body is accomplishing the main positive function 
foreseen for EWCs at European MNCs: the exchange of information 
and the building of a cross-national network of plant activists. 
They argue that this outcome is in fact better than some 
officially recognized EWCs for which management pays the costs 
but also dominates the meetings and allows little time for plant 
and union representatives to meet without management present. At 
Moulinex, for example, a French company that bought the German 
firm Krupps, EWC meetings have followed this pattern -- the 
French works committee model -- and have resulted in the 
development of less cross-national exchange and networking than 
in the "unofficial" DEC case. 


Streeck and Vitols (1993) are probably right that EWCs have 
only been established so far where a national government promotes 
this (as at French MNCs such as Bull and Thomson) or where a 
strong national union with participation rights in national 
legislation takes the initiative (as at VW or Europipe). They 
also assume, however, that such bodies are not forerunners of 
legislated EWCs throughout the EC but rather the end of a neo- 
voluntarist line, in which market forces burst free of national 
regulation. This does not appear to me at all as a foregone 
conclusion. Certainly the activists involved in building both 
officially recognized and unofficial EWC networks see themselves 
as early participants in something bigger than supranational neo- 
voluntarism. Whether they are right depends on quite 
unpredictable developments, including the future of EWC 
legislation and social partner negotiations in Brussels and the 
effects of network spreading and nascent informally coordinated 
cross-national collective bargaining. What is quite clear is 
that the single market is driving increasing company-level cross- 
national union contacts, and that the supranational European 
Commission, ETUC and EICs are playing important roles in 
encouraging the growth of those contacts into the beginnings of 
institutionalization. Given these important efforts at 
institution building along with the political processes under way 
among actors at the EC level -- at the intersection, that is, 
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between existing institutions, actor strategies, and institution 
building -- there is scope for a more comprehensive development 
of EWCs (and the cross-national union collaboration that they 
entail) beyond voluntarism. 


National Unions: Pinned Down on the Homefront 


It is a Brussels truism that labor has always supported 
European integration. This is not true. Labor has been no more 
unanimously pro-EC than it ever was "proletarian 
internationalist." In West Germany and Benelux, socialist and 
Christian-democratic labor federations (separate in Belgium and 
the Netherlands and rolled into one in West Germany) supported 
the EC from the start as part of pro-growth strategies in export- 
oriented economies. But the CGT, France's largest labor 
federation, has been anti-EC since the 1950s, while the British 
TUC carried a similar militantly anti-EC position well into the 
1980s. Popular support for the "1992" relaunch has no doubt 
benefitted from the decline of the CGT in France since the 1970s 
as well as the conversion of the TUC following Labour's third 
drubbing by Thatcher in the 1987 election. 


By 1992, the ETUC had in fact become so unreservedly pro- 
integration (pro-single market, pro-Maastricht, pro-EMU) that it 
could be criticized as having converted to monetarism. As the 
EMS pulled apart and recession deepened in 1992-93, throwing 
hundreds of thousands out of work across Europe, and as 
Maastricht wobbled in the face of popular opposition, the ETUC's 
vulnerability became magnified. Rather than jumping on a 
populist anti-EC bandwagon, however, ETUC shifted smartly to an 
emphasis on macro policies at the EC level for jobs, growth and 
investment. Timed nicely to coincide with Clinton's victory in 
the U.S., the ETUC thus sharpened its developing synthesis around 
what might be called "Keynesian monetarism" -- expansionary 
fiscal policies added to the Maastricht's budgetary and monetary 
discipline, to create jobs and revive economic growth and thereby 
make EMU possible in the long run. The ETUC's argument, with the 
backing of all its members, continues to be that it is better to 
stay aboard a moving integration project and to influence 
specific policies than to take potshots from the sidelines for 
temporary domestic gain. 


Beneath the surface of European labor unity, however, we 
find a variety of alliances as well as a pattern of national 
union preoccupation with domestic concerns. Often these concerns 
and alliances stand in the way of a full and energetic commitment 
to active engagement in cross-national union collaboration. 
Within the ETUC, there is definitely a Franco-German nexus that 
hinges on friendly relations between CFDT and DGB. On specific 
questions, the Germans typically side with the French (CFDT and 
FO), Italians and Spanish, in positions that usually also gain 
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support from the Belgians, Dutch and Danes. The TUC, on the 
other hand, has never had close relations with the DGB, views its 
interests differently, and remains often on the outside, 
resentful of the German kingpins and feeling outmaneuvered. 


From the British union point of view, there is always 
something like the current IG Metall-AEEU debate on EWC 
representation (see the Ford case above) where the more 
successful German unionists insist that their way is the only 
way. British unions know that they have a serious problem of 
domestic organizational decline. Union researchers are studying 
the more successful German system and considering advocacy of an 
appropriate British version of works councils that could give 
unions entrance to unorganized workplaces (especially in areas 
such as high technology sectors, finance and other services). 
While the TUC has as yet no coalesced policy in this regard, many 
union officials look to the EC social dimension for an eventual 
payoff that will help strengthen their declining position at 
home. Thus several important British union leaders now have key 
positions at the European level as well, including Norman Willis 
of the TUC (at ETUC) and Bill Jordan of AEEU (at EMF). But the 
obvious preoccupation of British unions is with survival at home; 
energy for cross-national unionism will no doubt remain limited 
(in spite of the fresh enthusiasm of some leaders and policy 
statements) as long as the payoff remains small (especially with 
the U.K. opt-out on the social protocol) and British unions 
continue to feel on the outside of things in Euro-union circles. 


On the French side of the critical EC Franco-German pivot, 
the central problem remains plural unionism and the particular 
shape that inter-union adversarial: relations take in France. The 
view from Brussels, many union officials and Eurocrats claim, is 
that seriously declining union membership density (now well under 
10%) is not as great a problem as one might think. In fact, only 
union activists and those seeking a career in the union join up 
(since there is neither a dues checkoff nor positive incentives 
to join). A more accurate reflection of rank-and-file support, 
however, is the fact that the various unions combined get about 
75% of the votes in works committee elections, a figure that is 
similar to the total for the German works councils. Adversarial 
relations among the three main federations, however, weaken 
whatever influence the unions might otherwise have (and in 
particular their ability to make positive use of the works 
committees for other than recreational activities). 


For Europe, the CFDT has been the primary union proponent of 
the contemporary drive toward a single market and economic and 
political union. In spite of its weakness at home, the CFDT has 
been influential in the EC since 1985 (by way of Delors and other 
well placed relaunch activists with CFDT backgrounds) as well as 
at ETUC. The FO has also played a supportive if not so visible 
role. Almost predictably, therefore, the CGT has opposed the 
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project, recently with a passion. In 1992, at the popular annual 
communist Humanite celebration, CGT sported a huge banner 
proclaiming "Vive la Nation!" French union division and in 
particular hard-line CGT opposition is potentially crippling for 
meaningful cross-national union collaboration since the CGT 
remains the largest labor federation in this core EC country. 


But the biggest single barrier to accelerated cross-national 
unionism in the EC today, according to numerous participants in 
Brussels and elsewhere, is the weak presence of the strongest of 
European unions, the Germans. While German unions are 
unreservedly committed on paper both to European integration and 
to cross-national union cooperation, and we have noted cases such 
as VW and Europipe in which German unions have taken the lead to 
set pathbreaking examples, German union Euro-activism is not 
nearly what it could or should be (according to both German and 
non-German Euro-unionists, speaking for the most part off the 
record). Some say that German union commitment in practice to 
European activism was always minimal in relation to the need; in 
this view, the nascent Europe discussion of the late 1980s within 
German unions was related to a broader debate for internal and 
strategic reform that encompassed issues of union democracy, the 
place of women and. national minorities, and new strategic 
directions such as organizing a new generation of professional, 
technical, and service workers. German unification so 
concentrated German union efforts on one problem -- organizing 
the East -- that these debates were stifled (perhaps much to the 
relief of threatened traditionalists) and a possible major new 
Euro-commitment never got off the ground. 


An alternative view posits that an already substant‘al 
German union commitment to Euro-organizing withered away under 
the impact of German unification. The shift was personified by a 
change in leadership at the DGB from Ernst Breit, who gave 
considerable support along with personal interest and involvement 
to European issues, to Heinz Werner Meyer, who lacked European 
interest and focused the organization to the virtual exclusion of 
all else on the problems raised by unification. Both views, 
however, lead to the same conclusion: that German unions since 
1990 have been preoccupied with unification to the detriment of 
expanded cross-national union collaboration in the EC. 


4 
ms? See above for reasons why this situation may change now 


that the Cold War is over and if and when the social protocol 
takes hold. On the other hand, this situation may not change at 
all -- and long-time observers of the French labor movement would 
hardly be surprised by the persistence of this long entrenched 
status quo. 
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There are, to be sure, different positions among the German 
unions. IG Chemie, for example, in an industry operating very 
much in global markets, sees international collective bargaining 
on the horizon in the chemical industry and wants to prepare for 
it. IG Medien (printers and journalists), on the other hand, 
operating in a still nationally based industry, is not interested 
in cross-national union collaboration. IG Metall contains both 
viewpoints and has yet to work out a consistent approach. 
Significant is that this debate is at least to some extent 
engaged. Once again one sees the crucial role of the IG Metall 
not only as an actor itself in possible future Euro-union 
collaboration but for the overall stance taken by German unions 
in European arenas. 


German unions are clearly disillusioned with the watered 
down, non-binding Social Charter, the lack of subsequent progress 
on the social dimension, and the heavy current emphasis on 
subsidiarity that tends to throw national labor movements back on 
their own resources. At the same time, populations across 
Western Europe, including the Germans, are disillusioned with the 
European project, especially as unemployment mounts. In Germany 
in particular, many western rank-and-filers are angry about the 
real costs of unifying their own country; they hardly want to 
hear about unifying all of Europe, for which they could 
reasonably expect that they would also have to pay. Unions are 
not in a position to make a major commitment to cross-national 
unionism at a time when their own memberships might oppose such 
efforts (and especially the costs of an enhanced commitment). 


It is not hard to comprehend the dilemma facing German 
unions, torn between European and German integration, and the 
choices that they have so far made. In the best of cases, 
changing market circumstances call for substantial adaptations by 
institutions of regulation (including industrial relations). To 
shape and regulate new markets, institutions may have to be 
reformed or even transformed, and actors may need to build new 
institutions to implement new policy. 


The problem for German unions is that they need 
simultaneously to build, transfer or transform institutions in 
two distinct situations in which market boundaries have been 
radically changed: in the single European market and in eastern 
Germany (and by extension all of Germany). It would take an 
extraordinary effort to deal with either of these; German unions 


®°. If decisions regarding appropriate implementation of EC 


policy can be taken at the lowest possible level, then national 
unions are often left to themselves to contend with 
interpretations of national governments or employers -- when a 
firm or government decides, for example, on a watered down 
interpretation of EC social policy. 
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have chosen to concentrate their energies on the immediate and 
obvious choice: the incorporation of eastern German workers into 
the unions and into a once stable and remarkably successful 
industrial relations system. 


Of the three profound "external" problems facing German 
unions today, the first two are direct products of the end of the 
Cold War: German unification and the threat of massive 
immigration into Germany from lands to the East. In the face of 
such problems of immediate life-threatening scope for German 
union influence and position in society, problems associated with 
EC integration may look small by comparison. 


If German unification, as a result of its extraordinary 
costs and accompanying inflationary pressures and high interest 
rates, is dragging down momentum for the entire EC project, 
German union preoccupation with a related set of problems is 
depriving the ETUC and other cross-national actors of the 
energies of their most powerful participant. 


Conclusion 


Globalization and integration of specific regional markets 
are pushing unions toward new cross-national collaboration. 
As the NAFTA debate continues, meetings between Canadian, U.S. 
and Mexican unionists increase in frequency. IG Metall played an 
important role in recent U.S. union victories at Ravenswood 
Aluminum and Freightliner (with its influence on German parent 
companies) and has promised to assist the UAW in organizing the 
new BMW plant in South Carolina (that management says it will 
keep non-union). But undoubtedly the most comprehensive example 
of cross-national union efforts today can be found in the 
European Community, where overlapping initiatives at the 
European, sectoral and company levels have produced a dense 
pattern of experimentation and networking. 


As is usually the case, unions in these new efforts are 
chasing the initiatives of employers in changing market 
circumstances. Just as the locus of union activity is pushed 
downward in response to employer attempts to decentralize 
bargaining, so cross~national union collaboration in the EC is 
driven by increasing internationalization of business, itself 
greatly enhanced by advances in European economic integration. 


6 See Fichter 1991; and Jurgens, Klinzing and Turner 1993. 


ao Although long overlooked and now increasingly important, 
international union relations have in fact had some significance 
throughout the postwar period (Windmuller 1980). 
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Rapidly altered market circumstances require new or at least 
reformed institutions of regulation. In the labor view these 
days in Europe (expressed by ETUC, the EICs and most national 
labor federations), this means new institutions and bargaining 
relationships based on cross-national union collaboration and 
supranational actors. The European Commission, as we have seen, 
itself a supranational institution, has played an important 
enabling role in encouraging the growth of cross-national union 
interaction. But in contrast to the need, union efforts to 
establish viable European industrial relations or even cross- 
national union networking, in spite of progress in some areas, 
have remained all too small. 


The building of new institutions and viable coalitions is 
difficult in any circumstances. In part this is true because new 
institutions transcend or may even destroy old institutions, 
along with the interests that these institutions have served. 
Supranational institution building at the EC, for example, comes 
up against the prerogatives of national governments, who have 
preserved their influence through Council decisions and 
enforceable principles such as subsidiary. For labor, as we have 
seen, cross-national collaboration and institution building could 
transfer authority upward from national actors at precisely the 
time when bargaining is being decentralized within firms and 
nations. 


In the EC today, however, the evidence presented here 
suggests that fruitful possibilities exist, ripe for exploitation 
by collaborating national actors, building on their own bases in 
national institutions. Euro-works councils, for example, could 
strengthen national unions by increasing the flow of information 
on company strategies as well as coordinating bargaining demands 
cross-nationally. Cross-national collective bargaining, even in 
the most modest forms, could dampen the effects of social dumping 
and employer whipsawing strategies and thereby strengthen 
national unions in both rich and poor EC countries. 


But the evidence also suggests that the biggest obstacles 
lie in national circumstances right at the heart of the EC, 
rooted in legacies of the Cold War and its demise: in France, 
union pluralism and the continuing separation of the CGT from the 
European project and its accompanying cross-national unionism; 
and in Germany, where unification has almost completely absorbed 
the efforts of German unions, to the exclusion of a more 
substantial role in Europe. It is important to emphasize that 
there are two different kinds of explanations in this argument: 
for France, structural impediments that constrain actor 
strategies; for Germany, where the structural impediments of 
union pluralism are insignificant, actor strategy in the face of 
the urgent demands of post-Cold War unification has nonetheless 
selected a domestic focus at the expense of a European one. 
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From a theoretical point of view, this conclusion reinforces 
the following propositions: (1) that changing market 
circumstances are driving new actor strategies, from the expanded 
cross-national labor collaboration that does exist to German 
labor's focus on unification; (2) that institutions constrain 
choice (union pluralism in France, the need for national unions 
everywhere to preserve national prerogatives and give first rank 
to domestic problems); and (3) that within institutional 
constraints there is nonetheless room for actor choice. The 
latter is reflected in current moves toward cross-national labor 
collaboration, in the European Commission's promotion of ETUC and 
the EWCs, in credible predictions of the future integration of 
the CGT into Euro-collaboration, and in German labor's decision, 
even in the absence of structural impediments such as union 
pluralism, to focus its efforts almost exclusively on the home 
front. All of these choices are subject to change, including the 
German union position, especially if industrial relations in 
eastern Germany stabilizes in the wake of IG Metall's major 
strike victory of May 1993. And these and future choices matter, 
especially in the current era of economic and political 
turbulence when outcomes are more contingent than usual. 


Streeck (1991; 1992) is right that existing institutions 
constrain actor choice and the prospects for cross-national 


market regulation. The evidence presented here in large part 
reinforces that claim. But the evidence also shows that there is 
enough contingency and scope for innovative actor strategies to 
justify efforts towards a second albeit less likely scenario: one 
based on legislated EWCs, increasingly influential EICs and ETUC, 
and expanding cross-national labor collaboration and influence in 
bargaining and policy making. 


In any case, the extent to which cross-national union 
collaboration is happening or not happening, and what shape it is 
taking, has become a matter of central importance for the future 
of unions and industrial relations in the European Community. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCES: 
Political Dependence or Liberation? 


Since the 1960s there has been an explosion of neighborhood based activity 
centered on how communities are developed. Federal programs such as Community 
Action poverty programs organized local groups to provide avenues of program and 
political empowerment for poor people (Katznelson 1987). Advocates called for people 
power to challenge the dominant institutional power of local government. Planners were 
challenged to act as advocates of the neighborhood perspective (Davidoff 1965). Since 
then, community based organizations (CBO) have served to protect the political 
interests of neighborhoods through homeowner associations (Logan 1991). The political 
power of these interests extends from political demand for recognition to political 
demand for protection from such phenomenon as NIMBYs and LULUs. The 
commonality in this evolution of CBO political activity is an interest group approach to 
getting satisfaction from the local political process (see Lowi 1969). Local governments 
perceive CBO demands as interest group demands. 


There is another type of CBO action that has developed over this same period 
of time that illustrates an alternate approach to politics and relationship with 
government. Community development corporations (CDC) as a type of CBO 
concentrate on housing and business development and thus, can contribute to the local 
economy. This potentially changes the dynamics of how they are perceived by local 


government, their potential for political power, and bureaucratic responses. This paper 
offers a typology of agenda development based on interest identification and problem 
definition. The discussion is designed to illuminate the parameters and variables of the 
political relationship between local government and CBOs. 


In urban politics there are many configurations of political power that extend 
from competitive interest group pluralism to an elite growth machine regime. 
Government responds to private sector demands through systemic means according to 
the nature of the political economy (Stone 1989). This paper puts CBOs in an 
economic context to define the distribution of political power at the community 
organization level. Significant federal attention is being given to CBOs in new 
legislation (Keating, Krumholz, and Star 1991). Fifteen percent of the funding in the 
federal HOME program is set-aside for CBOs. President Clinton unveiled a proposal 
for Community Development Banks in Spring 1993, as a means to provide 
capitalization funds to organizations, business, and individuals in low income 
communities. CBOs are increasingly an important component of community and 
economic development policy proposals. Understanding the dynamics of the political 
relationships will shed light on policy selection and resource allocation questions. 
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Traditional Interest Group Process of CBO Participation 
Neighborhood based Organizations (NBO) usually erupt ad hoc over Single issues 
such as unwanted land uses (Logan and Rabrenovic 1990). These noxious uSe€s are 
Perceived by residents as detrimental to Property values and elicit the not in my 
backyard (NIMBY) syndrome. The group generally acts to "get organized" and present 
grievances verbally and sometimes via petition to decision makers, The group will 
demand that their elected representatives protect them from a change in land use that 
they believe will have an unwanted impact on their neighborhood. 
Much of this initial politica] activity is predicated on two issues. One is the sense 
of attachment that people have to a Particular place. The other is that the loca] 
government is seen as the appropriate location for relief from an unwanted change in 
their place. People will resist change if it jis Perceived as happening so fast that it 
cannot be cognitively absorbed (Aitken 1990). This would be Especially true for 
immobile residents such as the elderly who have a financial stake in homeownership | 
and social stake in their neighborhood networks. More affluent, educated Persons such 
as urban gentrifiers may have a greater Propensity to Participate Politically when in 
surroundings that they feel need changing. They will likely join an Organization because 
they do not have social ties with the existing neighborhood residents (Crenshaw and St. 
John 1989). Low income minorities already residing in inner cities may act more 
Satisfied with their surroundings because they do not expect change (Spain 1987). In 
addition, renters are more mobile and could flee if ch: 8€ were too confounding. 
Therefore, the traditional in t be readily appealing to 
existing inner city residents, ay be addressed by methods 
other than the traditional interest yl 
As community groups enjoy success jin achieving their interest demands, they 
may move from an ad hoc Status to an ongoing and perhaps permanent Status as an 
organization. With this Status will come additional expectations of the Political process, 
As a political force, by virtue of their success, a group may expect special treatment 
and in fact preferential Status from local government, perhaps even an expectation of 
entitlement (see Wilson 1984). This Suggests an incremental] achievement ladder for 
CBOs. As they win battles and achieve success measured by resource distribution, they 
do not have to work as hard to prove their political value. Their Political stock | 
increases as they continue to achieve their goals and objectives, 
For CBOs, instead of being a reactionary group responding to Proposed changes 
that will affect their neighborhood, groups may become preemptory. The group expects | 
to be consulted by local government Officials on Proposed changes. Loca] officials may 
assign a high political worth to the best Organized, most Politically active groups in the 


system, knowing the political force that they can marshal (Goetz 1992). This "squeaky 
wheel" hierarchy skews the distribution of resources. Instead of resource distribution 
being determined by criteria of need or priority, political insistence can affect the 
decision process. 


This type of CBO status may become institutionalized through a community 
council or other type of advisory body. Thomas (1986) suggests that it helps a group 
move from a position of confrontation to a status of cooperation with government. This 
may be especially true in redevelopment where change is negotiated rather than foisted 
on a neighborhood if an institutional process for CBOs is in place. CBOs may not 
receive equal treatment or resources from local government even if they exist in an 
institutionalized process (Thomas 1987: 131). Though once a process is established, it 
becomes difficult for groups to revert to the practice of political confrontation to gain 
advantage on substantive issues. They are wedded to the process. 


The important point is that establishing a process puts local government in 
charge of determining the allocation of resources to CBOs and for their interests. 
Interest groups that are not effective will not have priority for assistance (Vogel and 
Swanson 1989). Knowing these systemic rules, groups try to demand and then leverage ~ 
continuing approval from local government (Lenz 1988). 


An example of this traditional interest group scenario is the local expenditure of 
Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds. Many local governments use a 
portion of their CDBG funds to make grants to local CBOs. This source of funding 
becomes a well from which local organizations can draw year after year. For CDCs it is 
a primary source of administrative and operating expenses (Vidal 1992). However, a 
more instructive dimension of CBO political power is the use of CDBG advisory 
boards. For instance, CDBG funds are used to finance economic development projects 
in areas that are technically within a low and moderate income designated area such as 
a downtown (see Thomas 1986). Though the CDBG advisory board is the process for 
approving allocations, in reality it may not have leverage in such instances. Getting the 
board’s approval to use CDBG funds for downtown projects can be played off the 
promise to fund additional neighborhood projects. Local government retains control of 
fund distribution and the neighborhood representatives have little direct political power 
as their actions are constrained by the parameters of the system. 


For CBOs, the lesson learned may well be that the allocation of resources for 
community development projects is an important step in building a sense of 
entitlement. The bureaucracy takes political cues from elected officials who are 
motivated by the political strength of the community groups. In addition, the 
bureaucracy sets up a system for the administrative evaluation of grant applications and 
annual expenditure reports. A group needs to have two strengths at its disposal in 
order to maximize success in the funding process. The first strength is to use political 
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power by getting political attention from elected officials which will be noted by the 
bureaucracy. Once established, the second strength is to understand the process of the 
grant system and to follow it by establishing relationships with the administrators. It is 
important, however, to follow the grant process as established by the bureaucracy. This 
is the traditional advice of playing the grant funding game. If funding is the key to 
project success, then organizations learn to follow the lead of the bureaucracy (Lenz 
1988). 


An alternate process by which CBOs can access funding for their projects is to 
establish a partnership with government Or with a private sector actor. Evaluations of 
partnerships between jocal government and CBOs can be based on the outcome of that 
relationship that is tangible (physical changes to the neighborhood) and political (the 
political and organizational strength of the group) over the course of any project 
(Riggin, Grasso, and Westcott 1992). Goetz (1992) suggests that these relationships may 
be structured as a partnership, or unstructured as an ad hoc political arrangement. A 
structured arrangement may increase the likelihood that the CBO will achieve success 
by being a full partner. A CBO project should reflect the actual needs and desires of 
the neighborhood users and not bureaucratic priorities. Thus, altering the process may 
enable achievement of a substantive agenda, reflecting empowerment of the CBO and 
neighborhood residents. Such a scenario suggests an alternative type of participation to .. 
the traditional interest group model. This alternative is the entrepreneurial strategy. 


Entrepreneurial Strategy for CBO Participation 


As community development is recognized as a legitimate political interest, it 
becomes increasingly important to understand how a CBO can gain and use political 
power to achieve its goals. The source of power for the traditional interest group 
model is political demand and response accompanied by bureaucratic entrenchment to 
maintain control of the resources CBOs desire. The source of similar power for the 
entrepreneurial strategy is not so much the organization itself, but the institutional 
power it represents (see Baumgartner and Jones 1993). This perspective assumes that s 
substantive institutional mission represents a legitimate political force that supersedes 
parochial interests. The literature on new institutionalism suggests that organizations 
may have a substantive focus that acts as a source of change and adaptation (Powell 
and DiMaggio 1991). Thus CBOs may be successful participants by using the mission of 
larger institutions to propel their own substantive mission. Instead of following 
bureaucratic rules, CBOs may be able to force bureaucracies to follow their lead so 
long as the CBO goals reflect the larger mission of the local government institution. 


This strategy builds on the notion that agenda success is due in part to issue 
perception and issue definition. In this entrepreneurial strategy the CBO takes control 
of its decision making, but portrays its demands in terms that match the mission of the 
local government which may not necessarily be the mission of the bureaucracy. For 


instance if a CBO’s goal is to develop affordable housing, it may portray that goal as 
number of housing units produced, reflecting the bureaucratic goal to produce a certain 
number of units during the fiscal year. This traditional approach ties the CBO to the 
bureaucratic process. However, the CBO may achieve greater political independence 
and success if its goals reflect the institutional mission of the local government. For 
instance if local government ascribes to a substantive mission of economic growth, then 
the CBO can portray its affordable housing goals as a contribution to that mission. 


Community organizing traditionally has been a means to a substantive approach 
and is seen as the most meaningful to low and moderate income persons and minority 
persons, who are traditionally shut out of the political power structure of local 
government (Rubin 1986). To go beyond that strategy, however, is to change the 
outlook of the structure itself. Lenz (1988) suggests that organizing must include 
attention to changing the status quo of the political and economic structures. For 
without that change, CBOs may be achieving physical renewal, but it will be isolated 
from long-term access to resources for change (see Sharp 1989). 


To achieve empowerment requires change both within the neighborhood and 
within the government institution. Otherwise the bureaucracy and CBOs will revert to 
the traditional interest group model where process is the measure of success. A 
substantive institutional goal may be a focus for legitimizing an equitable distribution of 


local resources. It provides thematic consistency as an alternative to an unpredictable 
political process dominated by interest group competition. It can imbue flexibility as an 
alternative to the rigid bureaucratic process approach. 


Traditionally, community empowerment has relied on a society-centered 
emphasis, notably the Great Society programs such as Community Action. 
Empowerment denotes the ability to be a decision source, not a consultant to the 
decision process (Rubin 1986). An entrepreneurial strategy then, is a means to 
participatory empowerment. A CDC (as a type of CBO) has a significantly different 
institutional outlook from a traditional CBO that acts as an interest group. As such, an 
institutional perspective is ongoing, has an internal structure, and a mission. It is self- 
reliant, seeking external resources based on its own self-defined terms. Its source of 
power stems from the ability to control neighborhood agendas and decision criteria and 
thus, to control geographic space. 


Political Geography 


Control of space is a form of political power that is not given away lightly. 
Harvey (1989: 118) states that "residential differentiation in the capitalist city means 
differential access to the scarce resources required to acquire market capacity." 
Maintaining this system of differential access to resources is the basis of the traditional 
interest group model. Neighborhood groups that want to make decisions on land use 
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and the systemic dynamics of their neighborhood (commercial service sector, 
manufacturing economy, residential segregation) are limited by the uses allowed 
through the system of land use decision making (zoning, enterprize zone restrictions, 
comprehensive planning, impact fees, availability and restrictions on incentives and 
subsidies). 


Empowerment is the ability of neighborhood users to determine the structural 
parameters of land use, economic opportunities, and institutional operations. Harvey 
(1989:177) reminds us that the control of space is a "permanent tension between the 
appropriation and use of space for individual and social purposes and the domination 
of space through private property, the state, and other forms of class and social 
power." Achieving institutional empowerment requires systemic power. It requires that 
local government be responsive and supportive to appropriation and domination 
parameters set by neighborhood users (see Castells 1977: 301-304). Traditionally local 
government will be responsive and supportive to neighborhoods requests, but on 
government’s decision terms that give the state the power to control use parameters 
and use decisions. 


Empowerment suggests that decisions should be made on economic criteria, but 
based on the agenda of neighborhood users according to the institutional parameters 
established through their organization. Castells (1977: 272) states that "the genesis of 
the organization...is a crystallization of social practices and its characteristics will 
determine the consequences that it will have on certain structural combinations [such as 
urban planning] expressed in the system of actors." This suggests that a substantive 
focus is an important variable in creating institutional empowerment. 


Gans (1991) suggests that process can be a powerful impetus for substantive 
planning. Again, traditional approaches rely on a bureaucratic process that emphasizes 
regulations determined within the public sector hierarchy, acting as a means to avoid 
excessive politicization. Alternatively, the entrepreneurial approach demands a process 
that is flexible. In fact Gans suggests that in using a strategic planning process, 
substantive issues rather than political leverage will drive the process. 


Typology of Local Government - CBO Relationships 


Given the dynamics of policy responsiveness in the traditional interest group 
model and agenda development in the entrepreneurial model, we want to know why 
CBOs develop different types of relationships with local government. There are many 
explanations that could be offered. However, two avenues of theoretical development 
will be explored in this discussion. The first explanation is that pluralism, as a process 
by which political interests are sorted, is not uniform. Shumaker (1991) suggests several 
rules of pluralism. First, pluralism defines the balance of power among competing 
interests and can account for outcomes of winners and losers. For instance, Shumaker 


suggests that the ideal of responsible representation may be achieved through a 
representation structure that incorporates neighborhood groups (1991: 29, 145). He 
states that equality may in fact be unequal, but it can be justified if interests have 
equal opportunity for access and control. In this way, groups may be able to overcome 
bureaucratic dominance (1991: 151). However, CBOs may become captives of such as 
structure (see Thomas 1986). 


Secondly, Shumaker points out that pluralism is driven by a process orientation, 
not a substantive outcome (1991: 202). Alternatively, urban political economy theory 
suggest that substantive, economic outcomes drive local politics and dictate the process 
as systemic rules (Sanders and Stone 1997). Therefore, the important element for 
understanding representation of the interests of low and moderate income residents is 
that economic contributions to the community may affect successful participation in 
local politics. 


For instance, homeowners generally receive more political attention than renters 
because of their economic contribution through taxes. Economic development interests 
have extensive political access due to the political dynamics of the economic imperative. 
(Fainstein and Fainstein 1987). To gain institutional legitimacy, and thus some degree 
of systemic power, it would seem necessary for low and moderate income interests to 
have strong organizations and offer an economic contribution to the community to 
achieve their substantive goals. In this way they will capture the attention of local 
government and generate political independence from the bureaucracy. 


Figure 1, typology 


The typology in Figure 1 outlines the possible scenarios for the interactive relationships 
between CBOs and local government. This depicts routes for low and moderate income 
interests to access and use political power to achieve their substantive community 
development goals. 


The relationship between local government and neighborhood can be understood 
through the establishment of the community development agenda. Two aspects of the 
parameter of agenda creation are explored. These are first, whether decision criteria 
for a specific neighborhood’s redevelopment are determined by the CBO or by some 
agent external to the neighborhood. Second, whether the control of the general 
community development agenda is held by the public sector or by non-government 
agents (including CBOs).' The two extreme scenarios are the bureaucratic agenda 
which reflects the traditional interest group process and the partnership agenda which 
represents the alternative entrepreneurial strategy of a relationship between a CBO and 
local government. 
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The bureaucratic agenda relies on public sector control of agenda development. 
Criteria on which to base decisions are made by the public sector and reflect a strong 
reliance on process. Importantly, the criteria are selected by agents or a process 
external to the neighborhood. For instance, the local government bureaucracy 
establishes the guidelines and regulations governing the selection of priorities for 
neighborhood redevelopment and the allocation of resources. It expects CBOs to follow 
those bureaucratic rules. The CBO may expect if they follow the bureaucratic rules that 
they will be rewarded with resources and attention, establishing a clientele relationship 
(Wilson 1984). 


The alternative agenda model of a relationship between a CBO and local 
government represents an entrepreneurial independence and a partnership agenda. The 
CBO acts as a private agent and controls the neighborhood redevelopment agenda 
based on criteria established by the CBO, internal to the neighborhood. For instance, if 
a CBO establishes its priorities for redevelopment such as new housing or rehab of 
existing housing, then the CBO finds funding partners which may include local 
government. This is a turnaround of the interest group model and instead puts the 
CBO in an independent position based on the expectation of an equitable relationship ». 
with its funding partners. The fundamental difference from the interest group process is 
that a partnership agenda relies on substantive planning, not process. For example, the 
outcome may reflect a comprehensive approach to neighborhood redevelopment rather 
than an emphasis on housing unit production. 


Figure 1 suggests four types of agendas that may result from combinations of 
these two aspects. A brief outline of each agenda is as follows: 


bureaucratic agenda: playing the grants game, public control; CBO acts as a 
reactive interest group. 

political agenda: development is politicized through conflict, public sector 
controls to whom it responds. CBO may be pitted against private developers in 
race to find political backers. 

negotiated agenda: public sector acts as gatekeeper on the scope of 
redevelopment activities or structure of participation. Recognizes the legitimacy 
of the CBO as a decision maker. CBO accepts compromise through negotiation. 
partnership agenda: public sector responds to plans and strategies developed by 


entrepreneurs including CBOs. Equity frames the negotiation process with the 
CBO. 


From the perspective of the CBO a negotiated or partnership status should be most 
beneficial. Both of these cells allow the CBO to establish its own decision criteria and 
to develop their own strategies. The control of the redevelopment agenda process by 
the public sector is minimized, relying instead on pluralistic participation and 
negotiation. From the perspective of the public sector, the bureaucratic status should 
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be ideal. Both the agenda and the decision criteria are controlled in-house, maximizing 
bureaucratic leverage. Maintaining control of the agenda by moving to a gatekeeper 
negotiation may be preferable to a politicized situation. In a gatekeeper situation the 
bureaucracy may establish a participation framework such as neighborhood councils, 
providing some predictability and limitations on CBOs. A politicized agenda may 
minimize bureaucratic independence, with the power void filled by an elite or the 
elected officials who may try to command the bureaucracy. 


The political power structure of a city may determine which redevelopment 
approach is employed (Turner 1992). For instance a growth machine structure that is 
dominated by an economic elite may gravitate to a political agenda where control is 
held by the private sector, but the public sector facilitates that agenda through the 
bureaucracy. In the absence of any CBOs the approach in a growth machine structure 
may more closely resemble the partnership agenda. However, the absence of any CBOs 
is a critical variable that restricts equity. Therefore, such a public/private partnership 
in actuality is a political agenda. 

A public-directed power structure is most likely a gatekeeper, negotiated agenda 
because such a structure recognizes the legitimacy of CBO interests at the decision 
table. In the absence of recognizing CBOs as at least partially independent entities, the 
public-directed structure would rely on a bureaucratic agenda. 


Using Case Evidence to Identify Agendas 


Though the local political power structure and bureaucratic operation may 
determine the initial agenda, movement from one cell in the typology to another is an 
important phenomenon to explore. The dynamics of changing agenda are detailed by 
what Baumgartner and Jones (1993) call "punctuated equilibrium," the basis of which is 
changes in political stability. They suggest that "issue definition and institutional control 
combine to make possible the alternation between stability and rapid change that 
characterizes political systems" (1993: 16). 


Agenda dynamics in community based participation may be predicated on two 
variables, institutional learning and the proliferation of CBOs. For instance, an 
escalation in demands by neighborhood interests may result in an organized response 
by the bureaucracy that relies on a structured process of participation such as a 
neighborhood councils or advisory bodies. If the bureaucracy does not expand the 
process for participation, the neighborhood interests may seek political recognition by 
leveraging elected officials to force a bureaucratic response. Institutionally, the 
bureaucracy would prefer at minimum to maintain public sector control over the 
agenda, which also allows the bureaucracy to define the issues. However, the 
institutional rules may adapt to an increased number of CBOs. 
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A strong partnership agenda may be difficult to realize because it requires both 
institutional adaptation and an increase in CBO participation and activity. However, 
there is evidence to suggest that it may occur as CBOs become more professionalized 
and as institutions adapt to changing political equilibria. 


For example, one case study used to develop this discussion originated in a CDC 
demonstration project in the Mon Valley, Pennsylvania, organized by the Local 
Initiatives Support Corporation (LISC). Gittell (1990) chronicles how foundations and 
local government institutions acted as a source of leadership for community based 
action there. Since that time, the public bureaucracy has shifted control of certain 
federal funds for community redevelopment to an independent CDC coalition. The 
CDCs not only have control of decision making for their neighborhood agenda, but this 
transfer of resource authority gives them agenda control as well. Over time the public 
institution has adapted and acknowledged the legitimacy of the CDCs as neighborhood 
decision makers as well as established trust that they can make good decisions on the 
overall agenda of community development. Thus, they take on an institutional capacity 
themselves. 


Contrast that experience to a case study of CBO independence in Palm Beach 
county, Florida. This is another demonstration project organized by LISC to develop 
CDCs?. At this site, the organized CDCs face an entrenched bureaucratic agenda and a 
judiciously guarded process of rules and regulations. County staff have managed to 
maintain a dependent environment for CBOs but are will adapt as necessary as long as 
they can maintain control. For the CDCs, this suggests that they may be able to 
achieve a change from a bureaucratic to a negotiated agenda. To move that transition 
along and perhaps to exert agenda control, the CDCs have resorted to political 
leveraging through the elected county commissioners. When stymied by the bureaucratic 
agenda, the CDCs took their case to the politicians directly and indirectly by employing 
private-sector business actors who had signed off on this CDC demonstration. The 
bureaucrats countered by prompting other CBOs that had received county funding to 
give testimonials in public forums on behalf of the staff. 


In this political confrontation the bureaucracy and CDCs were each supported 
by private political power (businesses and other CBOs), but the county staff blinked. 
Pressured politically by elected officials, who were vigorously lobbied by the business 
community, staff reluctantly relinquished partial control to the CDCs to set internal 
decision criteria and gave evidence that they were willing to negotiate on the overall 
community development agenda. 


Another example in the Palm Beach county case study presents a more 
entrepreneurial scenario for the CDCs. In one city the institutional rules changed 
rapidly when a new mayor was elected under a charter change to a strong mayor 
system of government. A new agenda, staff, and approach allowed the CDC in that city 


to have a stronger starting position. The mayor was openly willing to work with the 
CDC to further her political agenda. This stance afforded the CDC a near partnership 
agenda from the start. She offered significant funding for their planned projects, 
brought in staff to work jointly with the CDC on important neighborhood issues, and 
publicly declared her support for the CDCs substantive goals. However, as the new 
staff found their footing, that independence backslid somewhat to reflect more of a 
negotiated agenda. The staff developed a framework of criteria for project funding, 
though it is quite flexible, affording CBOs room to develop their own plans. The staff 
has indicated preferences for certain redevelopment project goals, acting as a 
gatekeeper, but willing to negotiate. 


The increase of CDCs and CBOs in general in the Palm Beach county case 
study may account for why the political equilibrium and the agendas are changing. 
Though the bureaucratic agenda seems to dictate the process, there are signs that the 
negotiated agenda and partnership agenda may be politically viable. Institutional 
changes, such as a change to strong mayor form of government and professionally 
aided CDCs, such as the LISC demonstration program may account for the 
acceleration in agenda transition. 


Consequences of the Traditional CBO Model 


If agenda transition or finding a new equilibrium is affected by institutional 
concern and the proliferation of CBOs, then the manner in which CBOs organize and 
develop should be a factor in their success. Organization is affected by internal factors 
such as leadership development and resources available. Organization also is affected 
by external factors such as the support climate in the community, offered by local 
government, and responsiveness from the private sector. Organizations may become 
distracted by fitting into the existing process, losing sight of their original substantive 
goals. 


Organizational Dependence 


Neighborhood attachment and loyalty is the impetus for developing a CBO 
(Vidal 1992). The organization can lead to empowerment and self-direction for the 
neighborhood users over the long term. However, the organization may become a 
source of power itself, distracting from the original mission of empowerment. Fainstein 
(1987: 335) states that, "while urban social movements did achieve an institutional 
framework for participation and some devolution of social services, their gains were 
necessarily restricted by their parochialism." In the traditional model this outcome is 
expected. In fact, in-a study of NBOs in Birmingham, Alabama, the overwhelming 
response by organization presidents about their most significant accomplishment was a 
bricks and mortar project (Haeberle 1988). Haeberle (1988: 1016) states that 
"community participation is almost invariably lost to goal advancement as organizations 
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configure themselves in response to outside agencies, especially those which can offer 
technical assistance." Within the entrepreneurial strategy, CDCs would need to extend 
their institutional framework to preempt the loss of the participation goal. 


Again, Haeberle suggests that, 


neighborhood leaders who prize their organizational self-reliance appear 
to be the most likely candidates to emphasize participation as a type of 
accomplishment. In contrast, leaders who value the technical assistance 
and resources that outsiders can offer would seem to be more likely to 
regard substantive consequences as the real measure of their 
organizational worth (1988: 1018). 


The experience in Birmingham suggests that substantive focus may be the foundation of 
empowerment, but it must be accompanied by institutional change that enables a CBO 
to keep motivated by political reward based on performance instead of mobilization. 


Organizational Goals 


A CDC, by virtue of its status as an incorporated non-profit organization, 
immediately connotes permanency and a serious approach by its members to the 
organizational goals and mission. A CDC may vary from other ad hoc neighborhood 
groups by its legal and tax exempt status, but is similar to those ad hoc groups in the 
personal attachment of its members to its goals. CDC members have joined their 
organization for self-interested and perhaps idealistic reasons that stretch from 
preserving neighborhood identity to political and economic power (Vidal 1992). 
However, a CDC is taken seriously over the long-term due to its permanent structure 
and the professional style of organizational management that more often than not 
accompanies these groups (Goetz 1992). 


This may be portrayed as a traditional objective to protect or react to 
neighborhood changes by projects such as to reopen or maintain a neighborhood park, 
preserve historic homes, fight crime, and resist commercial encroachment to preserve 
the residential character of the neighborhood (Rubin 1986). Those objectives rely on 
preventing neighborhood decline or change. Strategic objectives are designed to 
revitalize and change a neighborhood by homeownership, to re-establish a commercial 
service area, or to bring institutional services back to the neighborhood. 


Vidal (1992) found that five characteristics of organizational strength contributed 
to the overall scale of projects undertaken by CDCs. These characteristics are the CDC 
size, the importance of the project to the CDC mission, the CDC experience, 
leadership stability, and presence of an overall strategy. Management is a key variable 
in understanding how groups move from ad hoc interest group status to permanent 


status. It also may be a critical variable in understanding how groups emerge from 
organizational dependence to empowerment as an mission driven institution. Building 
an institutional perspective may play an important part in building local capacity and 
receptivity to community development over the long term (see Gittell 1990). The LISC 
Pre-development Intervention Model that was used in the Mon Valley and now in Palm 


Beach county, Florida is designed to help CDCs overcome organizational barriers to 
3 
success. 


However, Houston is another case site where LISC operated their demonstration 
program to organize CDCs to pursue housing and neighborhood revitalization goals. 
Unlike the Mon Valley experience, in Houston the institutional development of the 
CDCs was weak (Barna 1991). Though the same organizational intervention was 
provided to build, manage, and develop internal capacity in the CDCs as was available 
at the Mon Valley site, the difference in success seems to have been the external 
institutional support. In Houston the business community was prompted to support 
redevelopment projects out of obligation by federal Community Reinvestment Act 
regulations. Their attitude toward assisting low income communities was considered 
patronizing (Gill 1990). City hall was a "reluctant participant" towards assisting any 
community based efforts (Eichler 1990: 11). In addition, city departments were 
uncoordinated, often delaying potential projects with red tape; an uncommon 
characteristic in the free enterprise city (see Feagin 1988). The LISC sponsored CDCs 


in Houston have had some successes, but the lack of external institutional support 
stymied any significant transition to a partnership agenda in that city. 


Significance of the Entrepreneurial Strategy 


The proliferation of CBOs may be facilitated by organizational assistance. But 
the impetus for CBO development and success must come from the residents of 
affected neighborhoods. In all the LISC demonstration sites, the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people who joined a CDC was that they wanted to contribute to long- 
term change and greater stability in their neighborhood, and to gain empowerment. In 
Houston, a CDC member stated that the CDC represented the "first time the entire 
community is represented on a board. This is the beauty of the organization--everybody 
brings an agenda" (Reynolds 1990). In interviews with members of Palm Beach county 
CDCs, the responses centered on the fact that the organization was a vehicle for 
change, a process that had not been available to the neighborhood under other 
government programs. CDC members stated that they had tired of waiting to be 
rescued by local government and wanted to chart their own course. Being able to have 
some control of their neighborhood’s direction was a common theme. 


Though this is the emphasis that LISC brings to the organizing effort, the larger 
development strategy embodies the philosophy. Part of the LISC model is to show 
CDC members how to approach local institutions with their own agenda and succeed in 
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non-confrontational ways. CDCs are given technical assistance to develop sound 
business plans to present to banks and local governments. This enables the groups to 
act as a viable partner instead of an interest group making demands. The relationship 
between community group and the local government has the potential to take on an 
entrepreneurial character (see Appendix Table 1). 


Not only does this model focus on empowerment of a group, but it seeks to end 
what Wilson (1987) calls the crippling affect of social isolation of declining 
neighborhoods. Empowerment then, is more than agenda access, it is the ability to 
change direction and be responsible for making it happen. It ends dependence by 
reorganizing the structure and philosophy of the decision making process by making 
substantive inroads. Empowerment, however, is not a substitute for political 
representation. Instead it addresses the question of who defines the process rules and 
ultimately the agenda. 


An important question to ask is why some CBOs act or are treated as 
traditional interest groups while others benefit from the entrepreneurial strategy 
approach. Without a larger number of comparison cases, the only means to determine 
the answer is through the knowledge of participant observation. However, there are 
clear examples that provide the basis for conjecture. For instance, in the Palm Beach 
county sites, CDCs dependent on county funding through CDBG were frustrated by an 
entrenched bureaucracy. The institutional norms of the county commission and staff 
focussed on housing unit production goals and politicized control of resource allocation. 
Even when faced with a highly organized CDC with entrepreneurial goals, the county 
maintained the basis of a bureaucratic agenda with minimal movement to a negotiated 
agenda. However, another Palm Beach county site enjoyed a political climate that 
offered a partnership agenda. The CDCs were equally skilled as organizations and had 
similarly well-developed business plans. However, the partnership agenda surfaced in a 
city that had undergone extensive institutional change. A change in government 
structure brought in a strong mayor with new staff and a neighborhood based policy 
agenda. The timing of that arrival with the newly organized community group melded a 
symbiotic political relationship. 


Reviews of CBOs and community based economic development activity seem to 
point out that organizational capacity is a crucial variable in making a start towards 
empowerment (Vidal 1992; Gittell 1990). However, the relationship of the CBO to 
local public and private institutions external to the neighborhood, may be as important. 
This paper has examined several different types of relationships that may exist based 
on whether or not the definition of issues and the redevelopment agenda in general are 
controlled internal or external to the neighborhood in need or change and stability. The 
observations from the demonstration sites operated by LISC seem to indicate that the 
CBO relationships with external actors is crucial in achieving self-determination. CBOs 
that follow a confrontational, traditional interest group path, their success will be 
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limited by an agenda and process dictated by an external party. CBOs that employ an 
entrepreneurial strategy of developing their own agenda and soliciting partners, their 
success may be more long-term. A crucial element in the study of local approaches to 
community revitalization must be the structure of institutional relationships. 
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Figure 1 
Typology of Government/CBO Relationships 


Community Development Agenda Control 
Public Control Private Control 


External bureacratic agenda political agenda 
to the 
Neighborhood 


Neighborhood 
Decision Making 
Criteria 


Internal 
to the negotiated agenda partnership agenda 
Neighborhood 


Notes 


1. See Baumgartner and Jones (1993: 31) for a discussion of "policy 
venues" as sources of agenda control and "policy image" as decision 
making authority. 


2. In 1990 LISC established a national demonstration program to 
provide community organizing, technical assistance, and development 
seed money to test the effectiveness of a Pre-development 
Intervention Model for CDCs. To that end, Palm Beach county, 
Florida was selected as the first demonstration site in the nation 
(of three sites) and began efforts to organize six CDCs in the 
summer of 1990. The pre-development model and these six CDCs serve 
as the case study to provide insight on the reliability of the 
strategic entrepreneurial model of NBOs. 


3. The LISC pre-development intervention model for CDC organization 
and operation began in Palm Beach county, Florida in August 1990. 
The model is comprised of two parts. One part is to engage the 
private sector in a campaign to raise a capital fund that will be 
used as a recoverable loan pool available to CDCs. LISC provides 
matching funds, but more importantly, devotes energy to schooling 
local business influential in the idea of CDCs and how they can 
facilitate reinvestment in depressed neighborhoods. The second part 
of the model is to establish an on-site technical staff base, whose 


job is to organize and train community residents in assuming the 
role of developer as a means to achieve substantive goals for 
revitalization through neighborhood ownership and empowerment. 
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APPENDIX 
LISC Pre-development Intervention Model 


Palm Beach county, Florida Experience 


LISC funds a local staff that consists of community organizers who are trained in 
organizing techniques, operational management, technical training skills, and 
development management. This staff is supported by a variety of locally based and 
nationally available consultants in the field of real estate, design, planning, and 
architecture. In addition, the Development Team, as it is called, is linked through the 
LISC umbrella to the local private sector fundraising arm. Though the two parts 
operate independently, they are mutually dependent. Over time the model fosters 
communication and mutual support that constructively links neighborhood residents as 
volunteers in their CDCs with corporate donators to the local LISC advisory board who 
volunteer to administer that loan pool. 


Since 1990 in Palm Beach county, six CDCs have been organized, gone through ™ 
the preliminary organizational steps of the model, and have successfully applied for and 
received funds for pre-development expenses from the local LISC loan pool. Appendix 
Table 1 shows the steps in the pre-development model. These steps reflect the 
emphasis on grounding neighborhood volunteers in entrepreneurial ownership of their 
CDCs and thus, their neighborhood’s future. The model consists of a number of phases 
that concentrate on building a broad base of support for the CDC and its activities. 
The CDC is deliberately organized with a larger than neighborhood focus. The base 
consists of the neighborhood residents and other persons with an interest in the future 
of the neighborhood (local businesses, property owners, churches, and schools). In 
addition, the development of the CDC includes building support with elected officials, 
other community groups, and business leaders (especially banks). These contacts are 
done by the Development Team as they build a core of volunteers to create the CDC 
itself. 


The CDC board development is a crucial element in establishing a strategic 
entrepreneurial base. Here the Development Team includes in their pool of potential 
board members, persons on the margins of the neighborhood; non-residents who can 
contribute through their expertise and experience in political and economic circles. 
Race and income are not barriers to membership in this model. For instance in one 
moderate income African-American neighborhood, one of the first non-resident board 
members to be recruited was a vice-president of a large hospital sitting at the fringe of 
the neighborhood. Instead of distancing itself from the obvious decline in the area, the 
hospital was convinced that joining the effort would instill confidence in the residents 
that the potential for investment in their neighborhood was real. At the same time it 
forces a non-traditional actor in a CDC to become a stakeholder in the future success 
of this organization. . 
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Part of the board training and development by the Development Team staff is 
to recognize the possibilities of resident involvement and ownership in the CDC. There 
is no formal plan for the board members to follow, no manual of operations. The idea 
is that if volunteers are given guidance on technical issues, they will find their own way 
to develop internal cohesion. The staff organizers facilitate board meetings, applications 
for 501(c)(3) tax status, and continue to cultivate potential board members. The 
development of a board structure, internal dynamics, and relationships is up to the 
volunteers themselves. They are prodded and prompted, but are continually faced with 
making their own decisions, fostering their ownership of the CDC. This loose approach 
is sometimes frustrating to volunteers who have participated in development "programs" 
before where rules and regulations govern their every step. The board members in 


some cases became upset that no one was telling them what to do and leading them to 
a project. 


After the initial shock that they would have to take ownership of their group, in 
almost all instances the volunteers embraced the new expectations and incorporated 
them as part of their organizational philosophy. The realization of empowerment was in 
some cases, quite profound. For example in one CDC, the President was nearly 
overcome with emotion that this opportunity was available in their neighborhood. He 


and others in his CDC had experienced limited but well-intentioned government 
programs in their neighborhood. But in those instances, local government bureaucrats 
had told residents what would be done for them. The revelation of their own control 
and the realization of the level of resources available to facilitate their expectations, 
unleashed an explosion of enthusiasm that is carrying this CDC to great success. 


In addition, the CDCs are given a set of expectations with which their members 
may be unfamiliar. As part of a larger than neighborhood dynamic, the CDCs have 
links to the institutions outside their immediate network such as non-profit social 
service agencies and foundations. The CDCs are made aware that their success raises 
expectations from those external actors. If they fail in their redevelopment efforts, then 
the CDC is contributing to the stereotypes held by the private sector and in many cases 
the government sector as well. The Development Team emphasizes the failings of what 
has been presented here as the traditional interest group model. CDC members are 
reminded that disorganization and dependence is what those external institutions expect 
of low and moderate income minority neighborhoods. The pre-development model 
stresses the need for CDC members to rise to new expectations, encouraging a 
different set of institutional rules to be established. 
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Appendix Table 1 
STEPS IN THE LISC PRE-DEVELOPMENT MODEL 


1. Community Analysis 

assessment of neighborhoods and site selection 
2. Development of Volunteer CDC Board 

recruitment of board members to represent a broad representation of the 
neighborhood and surrounding area. Board organization including structure of bylaws 
and selection of CDC boundaries. 
3. Planning Process 

developing preliminary ideas of the type of redevelopment projects that the 
CDC is most interested and preparation for holding the town meeting. Developing 
ownership investment in the CDC process. 
4. Town Meeting 

a vision/goal brainstorming session to which all residents of and interested 
parties in the CDC boundary area are invited to participate and issue their ideas for 
revitalization of the neighborhood. Secures a mandate from the entire community for 
the types of projects the CDC will undertake 
5. Project Subcommittee Meetings 

Establish four major subcommittees and begin learning the steps in a real estate 
development project; site and legal (land acquisition and contracts), marketing, design 
and construction, finance. 
6. Project Ideas 

From the idea list generated at the town meeting, the board selects its first 
project. 
7. Project Specifics and Sites 

Selection of a project to undertake, project site, marketing strategies, finance 
options. 
8. Market Identification 

Surveys of potential housing buyers (for residential construction project) are 
conducted in order to prepare a housing affordability analysis and to determine the 
market level for architectural selection. 
9. Prepare a Pre-development Package 

Preparation of a request for funding for soft costs from local LISC Advisory 
Board revolving loan pool. 
10. Preparing Development Package 

Securing subsidies, construction financing, and permanent financing for real 
estate development project. 
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1 The German Orientation vs. the American Orientation 


Political science teaching in Japan on the college level 
dates back to the last quarter of the 19th century when the 
University of Tokyo and Tokyo College which was the predecessor 
of the present Waseda University came into being in 1875 and 
1882 respectively. And it is generally considered that German 
political science or Staatwissenschaft was a predominant 
“ illetaaiiin on Japanese political science throughout its history 
until the end of World War II. 

It was Karl Rathgen from Weimar who brought this German 
influence to Japan, assuming professorship in political science 
at the University of Tokyo in 1882. And this German tinge came 
to be so solid by the fact that Kiheiji Onozuka, who was 
installed the first Japanese professor of political science of 
the University of Tokyo in 1901, had been sent to Germany and 
France for advanced study and established the German orientation 
at the University. Onozuka became the central figure of political 
science at the University and his role could be well compared to 
that of John W. Burgess at Columbia University in the late 19th 
century. Burgess advised his students, including William A. 
Dunning, to visit Germany for Wander jahr.+ In the same way, 
Onozuka encouraged his students to round out their political 
science study in Europe, particularly in Germany and sent Sakuzo 


Yoshino, his first and most well-known student , to Heidelberg 


in 1910. 
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However, German political science was not the sole influence 
on Japanese political science in its formative period. Instead, 
American political science which was fast developing in the late 
19th century and in the early 20th century was not a negligible 
factor and rather a continuous conspicuous influence on Japanese 
political science in those days. And the primary purpose of this 


paper is to show that political science at Tokyo College-Waseda 


-. University had a very strong orientation toward American 


political science from the start and played the role of the 
channel through which American political science was introduced 
to Japan. 

At the same time, this paper has an incidental purpose to 
shed light on the formative process of Charles E. Merriam's new 
science of politics by examining the notes taken by Ikuo Oyama 
of Merriam's lectures at the University of Chicago in the period 
of Oyama's American sojourn between 1910 and 1912. Oyama 
visited Chicago for advanced study as the first political 


scientist Waseda produced. 


2 The Waseda Series of Social Science Books in Translation and 
Sanae Takata 
At the opening ceremony of Tokyo College held on October 
21,1882, Azusa Ono, one of the founding fathers, made an 
inaugural address in which he declared that the independence of 


a nation is to be based on the independence of the people, the 


independence of the people is to be based on the independence of 


their mind, and in turn the independence of their mind is to 
be based on nothing but the independence of learning. By 

the statement he substantially meant that at Tokyo College 

all lectures should be conducted in the native language of 
Japanese. This was supposed to present a striking contrast to 
the situation prevailing at the University of Tokyo where a 


number of major lectures were responsibilities of teachers 


. from abroad or the so-called oyatoi gaikokujin(foreign 


employees) , conducting lectures in their own language, mainly 
in ee In any case, the slogan of "the independence of 
learning" raised by the founding fathers of Tokyo College 
meant, among anything else, conducting classes in Japanese in 
the hope of doing away with academic colonialism. 

The idea was lofty and convincing. However, quite soon 
these founding fathers came to be facing a very serious sober 
reality: That is to say, there were too few books written in 
Japanese for students to read as textbooks or referece books 
for further study. And it was in 1886 when the publication of 
lecture notes started for the benifit of students and ‘interested 
general public by the hand of a publisher and it was in 1891 
when the publication moved to the hand of the newly established 
Tokyo College Press due to the business failure of the publisher. 
Three years later, Sanae Takata, another founding father of 
Tokyo College, assumed the directorship of the Press and decided 


to start the publication of "The Waseda Series of Social Science 


Books in Translation" 
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Although the Japanese language was decided to be the only 
language of conducting classes at the College, the necessity of 
realities, that is, the deplorable dearth of books of 
readability and quality, prompted Takata to take steps to offer 
foreign books in translation to students as a tentative 
emergency solution. "The Purpose of Publishing the Waseda Series 
of Social Science Books in Translation", which was considered 
written by Takata himself is so explicit that it may serve well 
to see his idea in more concrete terms. This is why the major 
part of the statement in the Purpose is quoted here, although 
rather too lengthy: 


To begin with, in any field of science, for those who try 
to master it, it is undoubtedly imperative not to be 
satisfied to proceed with only his own language, but to 
learn foreign languages in order to extend the sphere of 
study. However, if the study is to be done only with the 
help of foreign languages from the start, it is not only 
inconvenient to a considerable extent, but also harmful in 
many ways. In short, under the conditions, the 
independence of learning could not be hoped for. Thus, 
our Tokyo College was established with the purpose of 
overcoming this inconvenience and getting rid of this harm 
and has been offering courses in politics, economics and 
jurisprudence in the national language of Japanese...... 
However, when students want to study further on their own, 
almost all of the books available for reading are found 
written in some European language, and not in Japanese. 

To be sure, this is a serious detriment to the development 
of science. Although the best way to ameliorate the 
situation is for senior scholars to try to write books 
themselves, the short cut for today is to translate and 
introduce books of high quality written by scholars in 
advanced countries. This is the major reason why our 
College is now publishing translations in the field of 
politics, economics and jurisprudence.5 


And here was opened, by the Waseda Series, the way for 


American political science to be introduced to Japanese college 


students. In this connection, it is to be noted that the Waseda 
Series of Social Sciences Books in Translation started with the 
publication of the Japanese edition of Woodrow Wilson's The 
State(1889) in 1895. Takata himself was the translator. And it 
is an interesting episode in the history of interrelationship 
between Japanese political Science and American political 
science that Wilson's letter to Takata is found in the Japanese 
edition in photogravure. This letter, dated April 6, 1896,and 
came to be printed in the first pages of the translation from 
its third edition published in November, 1896, reads in part: 

It is inspiring to think of ourselves, my dear Sir, as 

members of the same community ou scholars, despite differences 

of race, and it gives me peculiar gratification to be able 

to send cordial fraternal greetings to my brother professor 

of Sen-Mon Gakko." 6 

In this Series, 24 books were translated for publication in 
the following 15 years, and two facts regarding these translations 
skhculd be noted. One is the fact that 15 of them were books in 
political science and the other is the fact that seven of these 
political science books were products cf American }olitical 
scientists. These American books were as follows with the year 
of the publication of the Japanese editions in parentheses. 

Woodrow Wiiscn, The State, 1889(1&95) 

Frank J. Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law, 1893 

(1900) 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology, ps pete 
Franklin H. Giddings, Principles ef Sociology, 1896(1900) 


Francis Lieber, A Manual of Politicel Ethics, 1.829(2602) 
John W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative 


A. Lawrence Lowell, Gewernnients ard Parties in Continental 


Europe, 1896(3903} 


> 
Constitutional Law, 1890(1902 


It is very obvious that Takata as the editor-publisher 
of the Series placed great emphasis on the fast developing 
American political science around the turn of the century from 
the 19th to the 20th and tried to introduce books penned 
primarily by political scientists whom he considered as the 
ones with great scholastic future. To be sure, Takata's eye 
for scholarship was amazingly extraordinary. Few could dispute 
this crly if the list of books he selected for publicztion is 
dhbebinieed. Takata's eye could be all the more strongly 
attested by the fact that when he translated Wilson's The 
State, both the author and the translator were in their 30s 
with Wilson being 39 and Takata 35 years of age and also by the 
fact that Frank J. Goodnow became the first President of the 
American Political Science Association three years after the 
publication of the Japanese edition of his book in the Waseda 
Series and A. Lawrence Lowell assumed Presidency of the American 
Political Science Association in 1908 and of Harvard University 
in 1909 a few years after the publication of the translation of 
his book in the Series. 

It may be also of some interest to note here that Takata 
had never visited the United States until his world tour in 
1914. And when this tour brought him to Washington, D. C. in 
October of the year, he paid a visit to the White House to see 


President Wilson. Takata wrote about this visit: 


When I came to Washington, D. C. on my Europe-USA tour, I 
was fortunate enough to be granted an audience to 
President Wilson at the White House. Our talk happened to 


come to my translation of his State published some twenty 
years before, he remembered it very well and said that he 
was very pleased to see the translator himself. And he 
also remarked that as he understood the translator was 
formerly in politics and now in education as the 
President of Waseda University, while he was formerly at 
Princeton University as a professor and later as its 
Presicent and now in politics as the President of the 
United States and the similarity of our career was 
marvelous, although the order in career was reversed. 
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In any case, under these circumstances, it was most 
natural that political scientists at Waseda were more or less 
directly exposed to the influence of American political 
science. As a matter of the fact, some of the Waseda 
political scientists were translators themselves of books in 
the Waseda Series. 

Kazutami Ukita's idea of party politics could be cited as 
a case in point. Ukita( 1860-1946) was a professor of political 
science at Waseda in the period between 18598 and 1941 and the 
most influential leader od Waseda political science and also 
was known as the editor in chief of the magazine Taiyo(Sun), 
a leading monthly social and political review in those days. 
As a political scientist, he was the forerunner in the study of 
political parties in Japan. His essay titled "The History of 


Japanese Political Parties" and contributed to Fifty Years' 


History ifter the Opening cf Japen, edited by Shigerichu Okuma 


and publishee jn 1907, could be valued substantially as the 
first scholarly history of Japanese parties. And he also 
penned many essays on Japanese party politics for the Taiyo. 


In these essays, it is clearly seen that Ukita's idea of 


parties and party politics was doubtlessly positive, which 
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stood in striking contrast to the prevailing anti-partyism or 
“above-partyism" in those days. And it is interesting to note 
that his idea was rather parallel to A. L. Lowell's. Ukita 
discussed that when the goverrnent of the state is managed by 
the opinion of many people, the rise of parties is inevitable; 
If the people are given the right to vote, representative 
government will result in government by the majority, because 
under the popular suffrage it is more often that opinions are 
divided into the majority and the minority than they come to 
the general consensus; And uhder the conditions the best way 
for popular opinions to be explicitly and securely expressed is 


through party organizations and party platforms. 


It was in 1911 when Ukita discussed the above, and 15°: «s, 
years earlier in 1896 Lowell in a similarly positive way 
discussed: 


To drop the simile and speak cilrectly, there is a real need 
todzy of a thorough exaninetion into the actual working of 

modern governments, and in one direction at least that need 
is still imperfectly satisfied. I refer to the activity of 


the parties, which furnish the main motive power in public 


And it is most probable that Ukita got some suggestion fron: 


Lowell's Governments and Parties in Continental Europe, because, 


first of all, as the translator of F. J. Goodnow's Comparative 


Administrative Law for the Waseda Series, published in 1900, he 


might definitely be very familiar with the Japanese edition of 
Lowell's book published in the same Series in 1903. And 


secondly, in all probability, Ukita was also familiar with 


another Japanese translation of Lowell's same book, which was 
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published in 1ael, four years earlier than the Waseda Series 
edition, by the Minyusha Pubiistiig Company, primarily because 
Ukita was very close to Soho Tokutomi (1863-1957), to whom the 
Minyush« belonged. Soho Tokutomi was a leading journalist and 
social philosopher who:'was active in the long period between 
the early 1880s and the mid-1950s. Their relationship was 
many-sided: They were both graduates from Kumamoto Yogakko 
School in Kumamoto, Ukita was Tokutomi's mentor at Doshisha 

Bi gakko Coljegee in Kyoto and Ukita was a contributor of essays 


to The Kokumin-no-Tomo(Friends of the People) magazine, which 


was under the editorship of Tokutomi and published by the 
Minyusha. 

Two other things could be of some interest to be added 
here regarding Ukita's American orientation. First, he visited 
the United States in 1892 for advanced study in history and 
political science and stayed at Yale University for two years. 
And second, Ukita, as the editoi' im chief of the Civilization 
Society Series cf Books in Translation tvok the trouble to 
publish the Japanese editions of Welter Lippnann's Public 


Opinion(1922) in 1923 and James K. Pollock's Party Campaign 


Funds(1926) in 1930. 


3 Ikuo Oyama at the University of Chicago 


The orientation of Waseda political science toward 
American political science could be much more pronouncedly 


found in the fact that Ikuo Oyama visited the United States for 
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advanced study in 1910s. Ikuo Oyama(1880-1955) graduated 
from Waseda University in 1905 as « political science major 
and went to the United States to further his study at the 
University of Chicago. Charles E. Merriam was one of his 
meritors at Chicago. It is interesting to note here that Sakuzo 
Yoshino, of the University of Tokyo, and Oyama, both of whom 
later became leading advocaters of democracy in the Taisho 
period, left Japan in the same year to study abroad and while 
‘Oyama sailed to the United States, Yoshino went to Germany to 
stay at Heidelberg to study under Georg Jellinek(1851-1911). 
Yoshino stayed in Europe for some three years and visited the 
United States on his way home spending in the United States 
only two weeks between June 5 and 17 in 1933,7° while Oyama 
stayed at Chicago for two years between September, 1910 and 
September, 1912 before visiting the University of Munich. 

The courses Oyama took at Chicago included Ernst Freund's 
Municipal Corporations and C. E. Merriam's two courses in 
political science as is shown by the very detailed notes of 
lectures which Oyama took and were found after his death 
among the personal documents and research papers and 
materials he left. In 1917, he wrote in essay "Reminiscence 
of My Days at Chicago" and expressing his warn regards for 
Freunc and Merriam he recalled: "It is now a very pleasant 
remembrance that I was drilled very hard at political science 
and public law seminars given by Dr. Merrian: and Dr. Freund , 
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renowned professors at Chicagec." 
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On Merriam's side, his evaluaiion of Oyama is shown in 
% part ina letter of recommendation for Oyama written by Merriam 
dated October 11, 1912. The letter goes: 
This is to certify that Mr. Oyama has taken two years of 
graduate work in the Department of Political Science in 
the University of Chicago. A considerable part of this 


work has been done under my personal direction and in my 
courses. 


Mr. Oyama is a student of unusual ability and has 
acquitted himself with very great credit. He is 
industrious, intelligent and has a very strng grasp of the 
subjects which he is undertaking. His work in the 
University has been of the first class and I take great 
pleasure in recommending him as a student of fine ability 
and great promise. 12 
It is unmistakable that Oyama took at least two courses 
given by Merriam, "Principles of Political Science" and 
"Political Parties". And the notes of Merriam's lectures 
Oyama took are of considerable import to know what was 
Merriam's political &Science in the early 1910s when Merriam's 
publication in political science was rather limited. 
Furthermore, these notes are worthy of special attention 
because of the fact that in the early 1910s when Oyama was at 
Chicago, Merriam's political science was at the developmental 
stage, Merriam being 36 years of age in 1910, and political 
scientists who later came to be known as principal members of 
the so-called Chicago School of Political Science were yet to 
come to Chicago as even the most senior members were born in 
1890s: Leonard D. White and Louise Overacker, both born in 


1891, were only 19 years of age and Harold F. Gosnell, born 


in 1896, was 14 in 1910. And all this means that Oyama was 
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one of the very few who happened to be observers of Merriam's 
political science in the making in the gallery. 

And very intriguingly these notes suggest that although 
Merriam himself wrote that "by this time(around the end of 
World War I) he was profoundly dissatisfied with the basic 
. 1 
methods of observation and analysis in political science," 3 
Merriam's idea of new political science was already emerging 
in the early 1910s. Oyama's notes of Merriam's Principles of 
‘Political Science lectures were taken between June 18 and 
August 28, 1912, altogether for 32 lectures. According to 
these notes, on June 19 Merriam discussed that "psychology of 
groups, psychology of the crowd, and psychology of 
individuals reinforce political science. Recently questions 
have arisen as to the relation between political science and 
statistics. Statistics is the tool of politics. The 
application of statistics will change the character of 
political science and the character of political research." 
And on the final day, August 28, Merriam discussed 
concludingly: 

Certain general tendencies in political science are as 

follows. 

1 Tendency to study politics inductively, to make 
investigation, analyze and classify in the scientific 
way. 

2 Increasing application of psychology to politics. 

3 Increasing attention given to statistics. Statistics 
means more exact measurement of social and political 
phenomena. Individual observations cannot take the 
place of the work of a census bureau. The aspects of 


political science will be changed when statistics of 
social phenomena is more completely worked out. 
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Needless to say, these points are nothing but Merriam's 


points discussed one decade later in his New Aspects of 


Politics as the most crutial to scientific politics. For 
instance, the following remarks in the book are very similar 
in content to what he discussed in the lecture on August 28. 


The new politics will be a synthesis of many elements 
now found in the older and in the newly developing 
disciplines. Of fundamental significance is the new 
point of view and the new method afforded by what we 
call psychology; and politics can no more ignore it 
than we can ignore history or economics in their 
respective fields.14 


Without raising the more fundamental problems regarding 

the possibilities and limitations of the quantitative 7°... ie 
method in dealing with social phenomena, it is clear 

that there are yet great areas of government in which 

the established type of statistical measurement has not 

been applied. And just here is found one of the great 
opportunities of modern political science, especially 

in the United States.15 


Similarly, Merriam's lectures on Political Parties 
foreshadow the political science of Merriam in later years 
and more or less directly connected to the discussion in 


The American Party System. Oyama took notes of the lectures 


altogether at 38 meetings given between June 20 and August 
31, 1911. According to the notes, Merriam's lectures were 
composed of five parts: 


Part I Nominating System 

Part II Structure of Political Parties 

Part III Analysis of Different Forces that Hold 
Parties Together 

Part IV Attempts to Change or Modify the Party Organ 

Part V Place of Parties in Our Political System 


It seems very certain that Merriam's American Party 


System published in 1922 had its origin in the lectures. 
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Indeed, the following remarks in the lectures were generally 

what Merriam discussed in the book: 
Operations of parties in the United States are 
fundamentally important. The wide gap between theory 
and practice is brought about largely by political 
parties. For instance, an election takes place 
theoretically by individuals, but practically by 
parties. Political parties are constitutionally 
unknown, but practically important. (on June 20) 


It is important that the public should know the 
sources of party revenues. (August 18) 


More interestinly, a very nice comparison could be made 
between the lecture on July 19 and the discussion on the same 
topic in the book. Merriam discussed in the lecture that " man 
inherits party allegiance as he inherits church. This 
hereditary element is very important: The percentage of this 
hereditary element is quite large--60% to 80% perhaps". And in 
the book he discussed: 

An analysis of the leading political groups shows that a 

very large number of their members are born into the 

party. The child of Republican parents is not likely to 
be a Democrat. Statistical data on this point are not 

available, but from numerous tests I have made over a 

period of twenty years, the percentage of hereditary 

voters runs from 65% to 85%, averaging about 75%.16 

Apparently, the statement in the book dates from the 
discussion in the lecture. And as a matter of cause, these 
Merriam lectures could be a very natural influence on Oyama's 
political thinking. In 1917, Oyama wrote in an essay 
referred to earlier that his days at Chicago were the most 
meaningful part of his whole life and whenever he recalled 


the training he got in learning the methodology in science, 


he was really overwhelmed by thankfulness to Chicago 


15 


professors.’ And it is not hard to find the imprint of 
Merriam's political science on Oyama in his writings 
although he did not necessarily mention the influence in 
direct terms. 


Oyama published two major books in political science 


in the early 1920s. One is The Social Basis of Politics, 


published in 1923 and the other is The Political Process in 


Contemporary Japan, published in 1925. By these two books 


Oyama advocated a realistic approach in political science 
and the pluralistic theory of the state. And it is 
noteworthy that it was in 1925 when Merriam published New 
Aspects of Politics and raised a cry for a new science of 
politics. The similarity in their political science stance 
is remarkable, although of course they were not supposed to 
get access to the other's book before the publication. And 
it is rather obvious that Oyama followed Merriam's advocacy 
in lectures when Oyama discussed that political science 
should aim to study the naked fact about the political life 
and political phe-’.omena and that "social-psychological 
study of the actual political phenomenon is one of the most 
promising fields waiting for political scientists to 
eultivate.**° 

Oyama's exposure to Merriam was not limited in iectures. 
As a matter of fact, when Oyama was at Chicago, Merriam was 
a scholar and at the same time a member of Chicago's City 


Council as a so-called alderman-professor. Merriam was 
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elected to the City Council in 1909 and ran for the mayoral 
election in 1911 as the Republican candidate and narrowly 
1ost.?? Merriam's lectures on Political Parties which 
Oyama took were conducted two months and a half after the 
mayoral election held on April 4, 1911. And apparently 
Oyama was an eyewitness to as well as a sympathetic 
observer of the election and impressed very much. Oyama 
wrote in 1916: 
There are quite a few examples of American 
universities sending out not only brilliant activists 
to the political world, but also occasionally 
professors themselves to the actual political arena in 
the hope that they would play prominent roles. Asa 
matter of fact, Professor Merriam, my mentor at 
Chicago, was elected to the City Council and later 
also ran for the mayoral election of the City as the 
Republican candidate. Although he lost in the mayoral 
election to Harrison, the Democratic candidate,by a 
small margin, he was considered to be a young 
promising politician and called the Woodrow Wilson of 
the Mid-West. This is just one example out of so 
many. 20 
And here could be found a crutial key to look into the 
reason why Oyama insisted very strongly when he assumed the 
national chairmanship of the Labor-Farmer Party in 1926 
that professorship and party chairmanship were compatible 
and he could discharge his duties concurrently as Waseda's 
professor and Labor-Farmer Party's chairman and challenged 
President Sanae Takata, who was also one of Oyama's mentors 
at Waseda. and stood by the position that "a university 
professor has the duty to do his utmost for the university 


and professorship and party headship are not compatible." 


Finally in the dispute Oyama very reluctantly resigned from 
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professorship in January, 1927.71 Two years after this in 
1929 Merriam published Chicago and disclosed his feeling he 
had when he decided to run for the City Council: 
My first direct and personal contact with practical 
politics in Chicago came in 1909. An aldermanic 
vacancy occurred in our ward, and it was suggested 
that I become a candidate for the position. The 
Council was a body of ability and energy, and it seemed 
that it would be possible to continue within the 
official Council the work I had been carrying on 
unofficially for some time. I remembered also that my 
old German professors had been members of official 
bodies and had also carried on their scientific work. 
The combination of theory and practice seemed to me 
eminently desirable, and in fact essential to the full 
development of either. The experience of a number of 
years has only served to deepen this conviction. 22 
It might be very intriguing and not necessarily too 
unrealistic to imagine that Merriam hinted this feeling in 


his lectures Oyama attended. 


4 Seigo Takahashi and Charles A. Beard 


Ikuo Oyama came back from his Wanderjahr spanning for 
four years in November, 1914. And three months earlier in 
August of the same year, Seigo Takahashi(1891-1939) left 
Japan for the United States for advanced study in political 
science, following Oyama's example. Takahashi, graduated 
from Waseda in 1913, stayed at Columbia University for four 
years with Charles A. Beard as his mentor. incidentally, 
when Takahashi was at Columbia, Beard was just in times of 


stress after the publication of An Economic Interpretation 


of the Constitution of the United States in 1913. And it 
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was in October, 1917 when Beard finally decided to leave 
Columbia in protest against the "patriotic", intolerant 
University Administration, giving his final lecture on 


October 9. 


In between, Takahashi was granted Ph. D by 
Columbia with Beard as the major supervisor. It was in 
July, 1917, three months before Beard's resignation. 
Such being the case, it is most probable that 
Takahashi was of the last group of graduate students 
Beard supervised at Columbia. And when Beard, on leaving 
Columbia, became Director of the Training School for 
Public Service of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
iiove£>” Takahashi followed him and was engaged in 
municipal research at the Bureau until he left the United 
States for Japan in July, 1918. As the case stood, 
Takahashi was doubtlessly very close to Beard. And when 
Beard came to Tokyo in September, 1922 as the adviser to 
the Tpkyo Bureau of Municipal Research which had been 
just established in February, 1922, modeling after the 
New York Bureau, Takahashi helped him very personally and 
also invited him to Waseda University for a series of four 
lectures on "The Great Society and Technology", which were 
given on October 23, 25, 27 and 28, 1922.*? 
Moreover, Takahashi took the trouble to introduce 
Beard's political thinking to Japan's political science 
community. As early as in 1919, one year after he came 


back from the United States, he did the translation of 
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Beard's Politics for publication. Then in 1923 when Beard 
was staying in Japan as the adviser to the Tokyo Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Takahashi translated another book of 


Beard's: The Economic Basis of Politics, and the 


translation was published in April, 1923 with the author's 
preface to the Japanese edition, which was written in 
Tokyo. Takahashi's eagerness to propagate his mentor's 
political idea could be further found in the fact that he 
incorporated Chapter VI of Beard's An Economic 


Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States-- 


The Constitution as an Economic Document--into this 
Japanese edition for a better understanding of Beard's 
position and additionally in Translator's Preface to it 
he tried very overtly to defend Beard's economic 
interpretation. 

Beard's influence on Takahashi could be also 
noticeable in the latter's own writings. For one thing, 
in political study Takahashi took a realistic stance and 
discussed that "political behavior is a kind of pressure 
activities of individuals or groups and contemporary 
political phenomena take place on the interrelation of 
these eukswaties*”” and "the political system ina 
society is in a sense dependent upon the conflict 
process of various forces or interests and exists as an 
equilibrium of thee. *** These remarks undoubtedly reflect 


Beard's thinking. For instance, Beard discussed in 
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Politics that "what the government does in practice depends 
not upon any theory about its proper functions, but upon 
the will of the group of persons actually in control at any 
one time or upon the equilibrium that is established 
through conflicts among groups seeking to control the 

At the same time, it should be added that Takahashi's 
idea of politics bore some resemblance to Arthur F. 
Bentley's, too. Indeed, the following remarks by Bentley 
seem to be much comparable with Takahashi's: 

We shall always find that the political interests and 

activities of any given group--and there are no 

political phenomena except group phenomena--are 

directed against other activities of men, who appear 

in other groups, political or other. 29 

Pressure, as we shall use it, is always a group 

phenomenon. It indicates the push and resistance 

between groups. The balance of the group pressures 


is the existing state of society. 30 


Incidentally, Takahashi used Bentley's The Process of 
31 


Government as a textbook at Waseda in 1922. And it is 


most likely that Takahashi's interest in Bentley's 
political science was stimulated by Beard who reviewed 
Bentley's book in positive terms just after its 


publication. 


5 The American Orientation as a Tradition 


John E. Trent, discussing the development of political 


science in Canada, characterized the first period which 
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spanned from 1870 to World War I as the period which saw the 
introduction of the traditional social science disciplines 
into Canadian universities, mainly in an imitative manner 
from Great Britain. 

In this regard, as is already clear, political science 
in Japan shares features with the Canadian at least at two 
points. First of all, the first period in the development 
of Japanese political science generally coincides with 
Canadian political science. And secondly, Japanese 
political science in this period was primarily import 
political science as was the case with Canadian political 
science, although with somewhat different orientations: In 
Japan two different orientations were more conspicuous 
with political scientists at the University of Tokyo being 
more German-oriented and political scientists at Waseda 
University more American-oriented. 

In any case, the very strong American orientation in 
Japanese political science after World War II was not a 
sudden phenomenon. On the contrary, it was a kind of 
revival of tradition which had been barely alive through 
the War years. The period of import political science 
continued rather too long in Japan, and it was not until 
the late 1970s that Japanese political science began to 
move very actively toward independency. However, here 
again it must be added that most of the Japanese political 


scientists leading the way are the ones who are of the 
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younger generation and have visited the United States for 


advanced study in the 1970s and after. 
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The stillness sang its mute song.! 
Hermann Broch 

Why is it that the arts offer such a powerful medium for feelings of rage, 
disempowerment, and passion? After a day burdened with care, how does a few minutes 
of John Coltrane’s tenor saxophone or of a Brahms violin sonata relieve our anxieties? 
Even poetry, whether recited or listened to can lead us to a state where we may say 
confidently with the Latin poet Horace that we are curis expediti (“set free from cares”). 
Poetry, literature, jazz, modern dance—each realm of the arts offers us the opportunity to 
nurture our fragmented selves and return to a center connected to the sacred source of our 
being. The “Grammar of Creativity” is concerned with actualizing that center in the present 
tense. It requires on the part of the agon (ywv7), the “one who is acting,” a willingness to 
enter the indicative mood. By “mood” I mean the manner in which the actor conceives of 
his action. Using the “indicative” we stress the fullness of working with the concrete: what 
we can do with the sacred, and what we can and must do together in political terms. 

Other moods do tempt us. There is the subjunctive with its endless doubts and 
anxieties, at best only offering present potentiality (“what I should be doing’’), at worst past 
conditionals (“if I had been more competent, I would have made vice-president”); and the 
optative, whose root opto, meaning in Latin “to desire,” speaks of endless yearning, 
without any accomplishment. The two other moods are dependent upon the indicative for 
their expression. For the optative, this sense of dependency might be demonstrated by the 


thought: “I might be able to speak to my wife about her anger, but I am not willing.” To 


1See The Spell, by Hermann Broch, trans. H.F. Broch de Rothermann (San Francisco, 1989), p. 310. 
2&yav is the present active indicative participle in the nominative case of the Greek verb &yw (ago). 
Thus in five particular grammatical ways it emphasizes a serious commitment to confronting 
transformation: (1) it is firmly anchored in the present tense; (2) its voice, which shows the relation of the 
subject of the verb to its action, is active, and thus represents the subject of agon as clearly performing the 
action (a word whose root is also &yw) of the verb; (3) the mood, which shows by the form of the verb the 
manner in which the actor conceives of his activity, is indicative, which refers to fact; (4) it is a participle, 
which is an adjectival form of the verb, thus uniting description with action; (5) in the nominative case, 
agon refers to an unspecified subject. In this paper agon stands for each of us confronting the demands of 
the transformative process. 
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attempt to live permanently in any mood other than the indicative is to grasp at an 
evanescent fragmented self. 

To argue for a present consciousness of the demands of transformation is not to rule 
out the anticipation and doubt that accompany each journey for self-awareness. Even the 
indicative offers serious problems. Trying to preserve a concrete moment? indefinitely is 


as much of a threat to the psyche as assuming that transformation, even a treasured glimpse 


of it, is an illusion.* Hitler’s “Thousand Year Reich” was just such an attempt to tie the 


present indicative to a figment of fantasy, itself rooted in past misconceptions of myth. The 
word “myth” finds its beginnings in the Greek “mythos” (ud}00¢) meaning “story,” or 
“conversation.” In our shared human? stories we can discover examples of how to 
repeatedly re-enter the road of transformation in the active indicative. Art, once created and 


released into the flow of human reception, and thus no longer controlled or shaped by its 


3See Manfred Halpern’s mansucript (=Halpern (M)) Transformation: It’s Theory and Practice in Personal, 
Political, Historical and Sacred Being (text revised as of Fall, 1989), ch. 4.C.1.a.(1)-(2).pp.21-24, 
“Destroying the Concrete by Trying to Preserve It” and idem.b.pp.26-27 “Nourishing vs. Preserving the 
Concrete.” 

4Jacques Derrida, in Of Grammatology (Baltimore, 1974), argues for what he calls “the de-construction of 
the transcendental signified” (p.49): 


Peirce goes very far in the direction that I have called the de-construction of the 
transcendental signified, which, at one time or another, would place a reassuring end to 
the reference from sign to sign. I have identified logocentrism and the metaphysics of 
presence as the exigent, powerful, systematic, and irrepressible desire for such a signified. 
Now Peirce considers the indefiniteness of reference as the criterion that allows us to 
recognize that we are indeed dealing with a system of signs. What broaches the 
movement of signification is what makes its interruption possible. The thing itself is a 
sign. An unacceptable proposition for Husserl, whose phenomenology remains 
therefore—in its “principle of principles”—the most radical and most critical restoration 
of the metaphysics of presence. The difference between Husserl’s and Peirce’s 
pheomenologies is fundamental since it concerns the concept of the sign and of the 
manifestation of presence, the relationships between the re-presentation and the originary 
presentation of the thing itself (truth). 


Derrida has here reduced the symbolic to the semantic. In more technical terms he has reified the symbol 
(or obpBodog, which, from cvupBaAAw means the “token of a past and potential bringing together”) by 
changing it into a sign (onpetov the source of the word “semantic”). “Being” in transformative terms, as 
both a noun and a verb, finds meaning only as an indication of a larger linguistic series of cross-references. 
“Truth” only has significance in the texture of a conversation, not as an eternal term whose partner is ein- 
sof, the source of all sources. [More on /ogocentrism later in this paper.] 

5] use the word “human” in lieu of “Western” or “cultural” because mythos transcends any such political 
reductions. The archetypes which underlie our poetry and literature, our music and painting, etc., point to 
an understanding of the virtue of being human: the ability to enter into transformation repeatedly. 
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maker, can fall prey to reification and fragmentation. Hitler, working from fundamental 
misunderstandings of his German context, did violence to the shared archetypes of our 
heritage. On the level of fascism or communism the traditions of humanity are invariably 
first twisted, then killed. 

Transformation and deformation always start from the same point—the exit from 
received stories at the end of Act I, Scene 2.6 The incoherence which must precede the 
baring of the self to ein-sof in Act III of the drama of transformation is diverted into 
repression of this new source, or is replaced by a fragment. At this point the optative or 
subjunctive mood fully takes over, or instead the indicative itself is corrupted by the 
transposition of action from the unrealized past or unrealizable future to the present tense. 
A harmless or pleasant myth about the origins of humankind becomes the driving force 
behind a new construction of the present: “Eden must be reborn now!” or “Eden has been 
reestablished on earth.” In the future tense, the longing for a release from the burdens 
imposed upon the agon by transformation is converted into a future tense where everything 
is resolved: “If I quit graduate school, all my anxieties, financial worries, and personal 
troubles will evaporate.” Destructive death comes in many forms, not just in mass political 
movements. In our own personal terms, we each can fall into the traps that lurk between 
moods and tenses. 

The arts reveal how a shard of truth may govern our life and reflections. Whatever 
form a mythos takes, whether communicated through a canvas or dance routine or 
narrative, it offers the opportunity of reviewing a self as it progresses through the stages of 
transformation. In its greatest moments, a self confronting art can see how transformation 


can be nourished. At the beginning of his autobiography Miles Davis, the great jazz 


6For my understanding of the road into destructive death I am indebted to Manfred Halpern’s article 
“Participating with the God Beyond the Gods in Overcoming Evil: A Theory and Practice of 
Transformation” (=H3). 


trumpet player and major figure in bop and cool jazz, fusion, and many other musical 
forms, speaks about the effect on him of his chosen art-form: 
Listen. The greatest feeling I ever had in my life—with my clothes 

on—was when I first heard Diz and Bird together in St. Louis, Missouri, 

back in 1944. I was eighteen years old and had just graduated from Lincoln 

High School. It was just across the Mississippi River in East St. Louis, 

Illinois. 

When I heard Diz and Bird in B’s band, I said, “What? What is this?” 

Man, that shit was so terrible it was scary. I mean Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 

“Yardbird” Parker, Buddy Anderson, Gene Ammons, Lucky Thompson, 

and Art Blakey all together in one band and not to mention B: Billy Eckstine 

himself. It was a motherfucker. Man, that shit was all up in my body. 

Music all up in my body, and that’s what I wanted to hear. The way that 

band was playing music—that was all I wanted to hear. It was something. 

And me up there playing with them.’ 
Later in his book, Miles explains that he never did achieve the same feeling, but kept on 
striving to come close. We cannot all be like Miles Davis, but his example and the story 
(mythos) of his music can become the inspiration for our risks. Always pushing new art 
forms, always experimenting with variations on the original riffs and licks he learned with 
Billy Eckstine and Charlie Parker, his too short life illustrates what is humanly possible in 
the arts. A brief sampling of his albums will show the diverse approaches he took over the 
years: “Birth of the Cool” (1949-1950), “Kind of Blue” (1959)}—mellow, “cool” jazz; 
“Sketches of Spain,” with Bill Evans (1959-1960), in what I call “muzak jazz”; “Miles 
Smiles” (1966) and “Filles de Kilimanjaro” (1968), represent the pull away from “cool” 
jazz toward some unknown goal; “Bitches Brew” (1969), in which one hears the birth of 
fusion, showing the clear influence of funk and rock on Miles’s playing style; “On the 
Corner” (1972), with James Brown and Sly Stone very evident; and finally Tutu (1986), in 
which synthesized music and political activism join forces to honor Archbishop Desmond 


Tutu and Nelson Mandela. His most recent album is an exploration of the ways hip-hop 


and jazz complement each other. 


TMiles: The Autobiography, by Miles Davis with Quincy Troupe (New York, 1989), p. 7. 
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As Aristotle insists in the Nicomachean Ethics, there are many forms and many 
approaches to what he calls “the good” (to &ya@dév). “The good” means what is 
necessary for each of us to live well in a community: friendship, family, dedication to one’s 
work, interest in the welfare of one’s fellow citizens, good health, the possession of 
enough money so as disperse anxiety. He debunks Plato’s notion of one familiar 


understanding or representation of the “good”: 


gotw &pa Td KoW6v TL KATH piav iSéav. (1096525-26).8 


Therefore the good is not a common characteristic corresponding to one 
idea. 


Similarly, I would insist that there is not just one procedure involved in embarking upon 
the drama of transformation. Our grammar includes many ways of starting a dialogue with 
the sacred. Critical to personal creativity must be a clear understanding of two terms: logos 
(Adyoc) and tuche (tbxn). Logos as a force in the arts begins with Homer and Heraclitus 


and extends through the Gospel of St. John to T.S. Eliot. Diversity is enshrined in the 
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multiplicity of meanings logos conveys: “reckoning,” “audit,” public “accounts,” “esteem,” 


99 4 99 99 99 66 99 99 66. 99 
relation, 


“value, proportion,” “explanation,” “pretext,” “argument,” “rule,” “reason,” 


“formula,” “debate,” “thinking,” “reasoning” (theoretical, abstract, discursive), “narrative,” 
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tradition,” “rumor,” “oracle, 
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“story,” “speech,” “word,” “expression, assertion,” 
“Word of God.” It is fitting that the terms of the conversation? with ein-sof, the “endless,” 


should be expressed by a word whose own definitions are limitless. 


8See Aristotelis: Ethica Nicomachea, ed. L. Bywater (Oxford, 1962). Translation of The Ethics of Aristotle 
by J. A. K. Thomson (London, 1976), p. 71. 

9See Manfred Halpern’s paper “On what grounds can we choose our political connections with radically 
different faces of the sacred?” (=H1), prepared for a “Discussion on the Sacred and the Political” by members 
of the Group for the Study of Transformational Politics of the American Political Science Association, 
Princeton University, April 25, 1992 p. 6: 


The source of all sources is not all-powerful: It requires our participation and incarnation 
in this dialogue, that is, our going through this logos again and again. 


Dialogue=51x+Adyoc, “through” the logos, as Halpern points out. 
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Logos helps each of us find a center and then from that center join with others in the 
work of self-exploration. Aristotle sees logos as the first description of the individual, 
what not only gives the mark of identity to a human being, but also helps define a 


community in which such an individual can flourish together with others: 


dfjAov O pév axpiPéotatos Exdotov Adyo>g Eotar this 
GpEtiis, Kai Kowdc n&oww. (1276524-26) 


It is clear that the most accurate description of each individual will be of his 

virtue, but similarly [there will be] some common [description which] will 

suit them all. 
I want to extend this understanding of logos to the realm of the arts. Confrontation with 
the giants of jazz started Miles Davis asking the questions each of us voices after an initial 
encounter with transformation. As Halpern words it (H3, p. 9), “We ask: why, 
ultimately, I am doing what I am doing or being what I am being at this moment, and we 
keep asking why until there is no possibility, within our context of questioning, of asking 
why again.” Logos responds in diverse ways, and with the help of tuche, or “chance,” 
keeps us searching for new answers. Make no mistake about it: logos is not ein-sof, not 
the source of all sources, but rather the process by which we access the sources of our 
questions, and learn to recognize the fragment that had constituted our existence. When 
Miles heard Eckstine’s band he knew that nothing else mattered for him except being as 
close as possible to the music he was to probe and experiment with for the rest of his life. 
The logoi of the arts pull us outside of narrow emanational or incoherent stories to face the 
depths of transformation. The “word”!° also brings us together in a common undertaking, 
for it functions like a symbol.11 

It is in the fragments of Heraclitus that logos receives its first and most interesting 


formulation. Later, the words of this Pre-Socratic philosopher will influence Eliot’s 


10] refer to logos as “word” because it is the most common of its translations. 
11“Symbol” comes from the verb symballo, BaAAa, “to bring together” 
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understanding of time in all its tenses. For Heraclitus the great failure of humankind is its 
inability or unwillingness to see the pattern of logos that underlies all relationships, among 
people and among physical elements. Here we might translate logos as “proportion,” or 
“formula.” Both words, however, would be too simplistic to supply an understanding for 
our purposes. Let us call Heraclitus’s logos the hidden source, the unasked question, the 
impetus that imposes transformation upon us when we least expect it, or even want it. 
Often we do not wish to respond to the prompting of ein-sof, and will not engage it in 


conversation. In just this way, says Heraclitus, men ignore logos, or worse, privatize it: 


194 Fr. 1, Sextus adv. math. VII, 132 tod 5& Adyou todd’ Edvt0¢ 
cei aEdvetar yivovtar &vOpa@nor Kai Kai 
&KOVGaVTES TO yivopévav yap TaVT@V KATA TOV AdYoV 
TOVSE TELPOLEVOL KAI EXEWV EPYWV TOLODTMV 
dkoi@v éy@ Sinyedpar Kata Siaipé@v Exaotov Kai ppaCav 
Eyer: tods SE avOpanove AavOdver éyepPEévtes 
SKaorep OKdoa evVdSovtes 


195 Fr. 2, Sextus adv. math. VII, 133 810 Sei tO (Evvg): 
Adyou 8’ Edvtos Evvod Cmovat ot wo idiav ExovtES 
ppdvnow. 


194 Of the Logos which is as I describe it men always prove to be 
uncomprehending, both before they have heard it and when once they have 
heard it. For although all things happen according to this Logos men are 
like people of no experience, even when they experience such words and 
deeds as I explain, when I distinguish each thing according to its 
constitution and declare how it is; but the rest of men fail to notice what they 
do after they wake up just as they forget what they do when asleep. 


195 Therefore it is necessary to follow the common; but although the 
Logos is common the many live as though they had a private 
understanding. 12 

To wrest one meaning from logos is equivalent to living a fragment in a partial tense of a 


shadow of a mood. Logos transcends one single definition as our experience with 


transformation must surpass the first contact at the end of Act I. A “private understanding” 


12Text and translation from The Presocratic Philosophers, Second Edition, by G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and 
M. Schofield (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 186-187. 
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(i5ia Ppdovnoic) results in a human person without experience, and thus without memory. 


Only through conscious recollection of previous ways of life can we avoid future detours 
into deformation. Depriving oneself of logos only results in the inability to recognize the 
presence of new questions arising in one’s life and experience. Such behavior truly 
deserves Jesus’s condemnation: 
“What comparison can I find for this generation? It is like children shouting 
to each other as they sit in the market place: 
We played the pipes for you, 
and you wouldn’t dance; 
we sang dirges, 
and you wouldn’t be mourners. 
‘For John came, neither eating nor drinking, and they say, “He is 
possessed.” The Son of man came, eating and drinking, and they say, 
“Look, a glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and sinners.” 
Yet wisdom is justified by her deeds.’ (Matthew, 11:16-19)13 
Private understanding also prohibits joining others in common questioning, and thus 
diminishes the symbolic presence of the “word.” The Greek indicates the connection 
between this logos and the one found in Aristotle: ksunos (Evvdc), the word Heraclitus 
uses for “common,” is dialectical variant for koinos (kowv6c¢) the term Aristotle prefers 
when he speaks of the description (logos) common to all individuals. 
Logos assumes archetypal significance in Heraclitus, where it becomes the first 
principle of all relationships. It is connected in the minds of the Stoics who follow this 
philosopher, and claim him as their founder, with the purifying fire which engulfs the 


world in cycles. This ecpyrosis (=Exxdpwoic, “conflagration”) approach was imposed 


upon Heraclitus.!4 Rather, the fire he speaks of is the part of a cycle which forms and 


13From The New Jerusalem Bible (New York, 1985). Luke 7:31-35 reads the same except for the addition 
of three words, “by her children.” 
14Cf., Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, op. cit., p. 185: 


The Stoics further distorted the account by adopting Heraclitus as their ancient authority 
on physical matters. In some respects they produced an accurate development of his ideas, 
for example in their ideal of opoAcyoupévac Civ, living in accord with Nature (cf. e.g. 
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nourishes the earth and sea. Simply put, fire produces rain, which fills the sea, from 
which rises moisture, which restores fire to its full strength. Sea merges into earth, which 
later becomes sea again. Although this does not correspond to any modern notions of 


chemistry or physics, it does offer a fitting analogy for the dialogue with ein-sof. In Act I, 


Scene Two of the drama of transformation, we are inspired!5 by a new thought or 


question, like the fire raining into the sea. If we respond to this question, and begin our 
dialogue (dia-logos) with what Heraclitus might call the path or hodos (0806¢) of 
transformation, the moisture of our questions and thoughts rises to encounter and nourish 
the conversation (logos) which ein-sof began. As we meet others who have joined this 
searching, we are like the sea and land which add to and take away from each other. To 
travel along the assorted paths (hodoi) which logos presents involves a struggle which is 
part and parcel of the pain and injustice of transformation. Halpern describes the suffering 


involved in finding the self which Heraclitus sees as part of the bumpy road of logos: 


We need to be fully present to the injustice intrinsic to the experience of 
transformation as a way [read: hodos]—intrinsic to the incoherence we 
consciously, critically, conscientiously create as we move through Act II. 
We inflict psychic violence upon people with whom we had before been 
emotionally close personally, politically and historically, including our 
shared sacred Lords who had till now held us in their spell. We violate, 
indeed destroy, not only once personal and usually still generally 
compelling structures and dynamics of life. Our action may also have dire 
material consequences: We may now be ousted from home, from jobs; we 
may lose our income, our friendships. We may risk new forms of reactive 
oppression. If we are already poor and oppressed, we may lose all—except 
ourselves. 16 


210 Fr. 18, Clement Strom. II, 17,4 ph avéAmiotov 
eEevpnoes, Kai &nopov.!7 


195); in others, however, they radically readapted his views to meet special requirements 
of their own—for example in their attribution to him of the idea of ecpyrosis, the 
periodical consumption of the whole world by fire. 
15T¢ is interesting to observe that “inspire” is the cognate of inspiro, “to blow into,” which is exactly what 
is required to get a fire started. 
161, pp. 13ff. 
17Kirk, Raven, Schofield, op. cit., p. 193, n.1. My translation. 


If one does not hope for the unhoped for one will not discover it, since it is 
not to be found out and is unmanageable. 


How do we react to such prognoses of despair? It is interesting to note that the sentence 
from Heraclitus could be translated in several different ways. Kirk, Raven, Schofield 
offer: 


If one does not expect the unexpected one will not find it out, since it is not 
to be searched out, and is difficult to compass.!8 


The line could also begin “if one does not look for the unlooked for.” The final word 


aporos (Gxopoc) is used throughout the history of philosophical and spiritual inquiry to 
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describe someone in the state of aporia, “lacking,” “without means or resources” and 
“wanting.” I prefer to think of the term as a fitting description for the spiritually and 
psychically homeless!9 who inhabit an arrested second act. If we are not willing to 
continue the search for transformation, to exit the perfect and future optative tenses (“I 
might have been” and “would that I could be...”) and perfect subjunctives (“I should/would 
have been”)?° and prepare for the myriad new conversations that accompany logos in the 
third act, then we are left wanting, yearning (optative), and regretting (subjunctive). 

The route of transformation includes as many variants as logos, both as a word and a 
concept. T. S. Eliot and Hermann Broch understood—consciously and unconsciously— 
the questions that Heraclitus raises. For Eliot, the second of the three fragments cited 
above (195) served as epigraph to the Four Quartets. He added another line from the 
philosopher which describes in simple words the demands of understanding the grammar 
of creativity: 


200 Fr. 60, Hippolytus Ref. IX, 10,4 080¢ &v@ Kato pia Kai 


18] bid. 

19Thanks to Ann Belford Ulanov for the phrase “spiritually homeless.” 
20Fortunately there are no future subjunctives in most languages. 
21Kirk, Raven, Schofield, op. cit., p. 188. 
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The path [read: hodos] up and down is one and the same. 


Eliot’s own life and experience, as reflected in his poetry, provide the record of a man 
struggling along this path. He suffered the disintegration of his wife’s health, the 
beginning of a cultural waning in the United States, and the ravages of two world wars. 
Everywhere around him he saw displacement: displaced persons, displaced ideas, 
deracinated cultures. The chaos of the first World War left whole societies without a sense 
of shared worth, and led to a diaspora which, in its various settlings down in Europe, 
America, and the East, became the domain of the spiritually homeless. Even at the end of 
this century we are experiencing fall-out from the strife of the first two decades in the 
events of the former Yugoslavia and the current Germany. Consider these lines from The 
Waste Land: 
Unreal city, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 

I had not thought death had undone so many. 

Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 

And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 

(I. The Burial of the Dead)22 

Eliot feels despair at meeting no one who has engaged the logos of transformation. Instead 
of letting old archetypes die, and allowing fresh stories to fill them in Act III, the “crowd” 


of the living dead let themselves wither. In the face of the destruction of old myths 


(3801), Eliot feels he can only record the events around him, without himself discovering 


the source of new questions. As the spokesman for his generation he allows us to observe 
the crumbling of ways of life which have fully deteriorated seventy years later. 
Eliot, describes ravaged cities and civilizations which linger on, half-dead, with little 


hope of transformation. His march of the dead is grim, and thus interwoven with it are 


22Quoted from T. S. Eliot: The Complete Poems and Plays 1909-1950 (New York, 1971), p. 39. 


grim intertextual references to Dante and Vergil. In the Inferno (Hell) of Dante, the poet 
and his guide Vergil encounter the crowds of the lukewarm, who hold the distinction of 


being too tepid in their actions for admission to either Heaven or Hell. 


E io, che riguardai, vidi una ’nsegna 
che girando correva tanto ratta, 
che d’ogne posa mi parea indegna; 
e dietro le venia si lunga tratta 
di gente, ch’ i’ non averei creduto 
che morte tanta n’avesse disfatta. 
(Inferno, 52-57) 


And I, who looked again, saw a banner 
which, whirling around, was flying by so swiftly, 
that it seemed to me unworthy of rest; 
and behind it came such a long train 
of people, that I would never have believed 
death had undone so many.?3 


A further echo in Eliot’s lines leads the reader to Vergil. In Book VI of the Aeneid, pious 
Aeneas, the hero of the work, accosts Dido, his former lover, long abandoned, in Hades 
“under the lowest shades” (sub imos, Aeneid IV, 387). He finds her among the suicides, 
whose sorrows pursue them even unto death. Spying her in the woods of Hades, Aeneas 
the True weeps and beseeches her to stay and speak with him. He asks her “Whom do you 


flee?” (quem fugis? — VI, 466), only to see her turn her gaze to the ground, turn away, 


and flee once more: 


Illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat; 
Nec magis incepto voltum sermone movetur, 
Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. 
Tandem corripuit sese, atque inimica refugit 
In nemus umbriferum.... 
(VI, 469-473) 


She, turning away, held her eyes fixed on the ground; 

Nor is she moved more in countenance by his attempt at speech 
Than if she should remain a hard flint or Marpesian rock. 

At length she flung herself away and, hostile, fled back 


23See Dante Alighieri: The Divine Comedy. Translated and commented upon by Charles S. Singleton 
(Princeton, 1970). 
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Into the shady grove....24 
We may take the suicides of the classical Hell as representative of the spiritually suicidal 
who do not look up from their feet to deal with the demands or even the injustice of 
transformation. 

Such creative uses of the logos of description exhibit the distress of those caught 
between acts, unable to decide which mood or tense will constitute their grammar of 
creativity. Dante was conscious of a progression through Hell, to Purgatory and Heaven, 
in the fictive epic of the Divine Comedy. Eliot barely anticipated the emergence from his 
poetic moodiness in the Four Quartets twenty years after The Waste Land. Later in his life 
the example which Christ presents to him and through him to us offers constant rebirth, for 
as Eliot witnesses the drama of transformation does not just happen once. Yet in The 
Waste Land, and even we might say in the Inferno and Vergil’s Aeneid, the image we are 
left with is only a shadow of the present tense. All of the characters of The Waste Land, 
whether they appear in crowds or as individual portraits, are testaments to the emptiness of 
an existence untouched by the sacred. There is Belladonna, the new Dido, who is 
perpetually at a loss (in aporia) and unable to complete any determined action. Unlike 
Dido, Belladonna has no controlling passion; when she threatens to rush out with her hair 
down like the Phoenician queen her words ring empty: 

“What shall Ido now? What shall I do?’ 

‘I shall rush out as I am, and walk the street 

“With my hair down, so. What shall we do tomorrow? 

“What shall we ever do?’ 
It is in sharp contrast to Vergil. Eliot’s Belladonna sinks into a meaningless torpor, 
emptiness stretching before her. In the ancient epic, hearing of Aeneas’s planned departure 


and abandonment of her, Dido raves madly through the streets of Carthage: 


24The Latin text is from P. Vergili Maronis: Opera, in two volumes, introduced and annotated by A. 
Sidgwick, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1897). The translation is my own, except for “She 
flung herself away,” from W. F. Jackson Knight’s translation of the Aeneid (Harmondsworth, 1982), p. 
161. 
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...Eadem impia Fama furenti 
Detulit armari classem cursumque parari. 
Saevit inops animi, totamque incensa per urbem 
Bacchatur; qualis commotis excita sacris 
Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 
Orgia, nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron. 
(Aeneid, IV, 298-303) 


... The same impious Rumor brings 
Tidings to frantic [Dido], that the fleet is being equipped and a 
Journey being prepared. 

She rages bereft of reason, and, inflamed, roams wildly throughout the 

whole City; just like a Bacchanal excited by the impassioned 

Rites, when the triennial orgies arouse her, Bacchus having been 

Heard, and the nightly Cithaeron calls with a cry. 
The climax of the work is to be found in the figure of Tiresias, hovering between two 
sexualities, unable fully to access either the feminine or masculine archetypes at war within 
himself. Entering at the exact center of The Waste Land, Tiresias unites within his 
historical consciousness the motifs of ravaged civilizations, displaced persons, and an 
unceasing, unrealized potential for sexuality. Eliot says boldly in his notes: “What Tiresias 


sees, in fact, is the substance of the poem.” After editing the section on Tiresias, Ezra 


Pound wrote in the margins “make up yr. [sic] mind / you Tiresias if you know / know 


damn well or else you don’t.”26 It is significant that Tiresias begins his exequy to the 


modern world immediately after another address to the “Unreal city,” and a description of 
another displaced person, Mr. Eugenides, the Smyrna merchant. Tiresias, too, has had his 
chance to become conscious of the grammar of creativity. Instead of such fulfillment he is 
condemned to live on in the waste land, hovering between death and the unredeemed 


promise of transformation, a member of the living dead never freed by the logos:27 


25See, Eliot, Collected Poems, op. cit., p. 52, n. 218. 

26Cited in T. S. Eliot: The Waste Land: A Facsimile and Transcript of the Original Drafts Including the 
Annotations of Ezra Pound, edited by Valerie Eliot (New York, 1971), p. 47. 

27In one of the unpublished, heavily edited poems attached to the drafts of The Waste Land, only part of 
which was incorporated into the longer poem, Eliot speaks about the redemptive quality of the Word: 


—When comes, to the sleeping or the wake 
The This-do-ye-for-my-sake 


f 
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At the violet hour, when the eyes and back 
Turn upward from the desk, when the human engine waits 
Like a taxi throbbing waiting, 
I Tiresias, though blind, throbbing between two lives, 
Old man with wrinkled female breasts, can see 
At the violet hour, the evening hour that strives 
Homeward, and brings the sailor home from the sea, 
The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, lights 
Her stove, and lays out food in tins. 
Tiresias does not act—he observes, and reflects on memories he cannot actualize. He 
watches the “young man carbuncular,” perhaps a new Aeneas, who arrives on the scene 
and date-rapes the typist, who seems to invite what she tries later to forget. No Dido, she. 
Here memory serves as curse; it is not a warning, but a form of oppression which must be 
repressed. Thus multiply the fragments of the fragmented lives of this twentieth-century 
epic. 
All of the figures in the The Waste Land live on the periphery of consciousness. They 


are like Heraclitus’s failed agones,2® who are never awake or aware of the quirks of 


logos.29 Such people do not capitalize on the significance of the moments when we are 


half awake and half asleep. This gap, which we permit after we have entered Act Two, 
occurs where the artist resides. As Halpern explains,>° entering this act demands the 


fullness of the indicative mood in order to rid ourselves of previous ways of life (hodoi). 


[When] To the sullen sunbaked houses and the [withered] trees 
one essential which that 

The 4 word that frees that 

The inspiration which 4 delivers and expresses... 
28The plural of agon. 
29Cf. Heraclitus 195, above, especially, “but the rest of men fail to notice what they do after they wake up 
just as they forget what they do when asleep.” 
30Halpern (M), ch.6.4.C.(1) “Re-visioning Creativity”.b.”Art as a special case of creativity,” pp. 134- 
139, and c.”Help for a creative spirit,” pp. 139-145. Halpern also speaks here of the importance of the time 
between waking and sleeping: 


Often the best way to begin this turn into the Third Act is half asleep, half awake or 
moving sideways. People often have their best thoughts or images come to them before 
they are dressed or after they are undressed. But it can, precisely in the same spirit, 
happen in broad daylight, as while waiting for the bus. Or if we listen with a third ear 
while we hear a lecture or anyone else (even ourselves) talking or while reading a book we 
are supposed to attend to fully. 


In order to allow logos to express as many new definitions as possible while we are filled 
by ein-sof we have to move into this emptying area. If we let ourselves respond to logos 
then we can redeem the moment that Heraclitus felt was lost to men. 


The artist expresses the fullness of our creative spirit, not only offering an example of 


transformative grammar,>! but also illustrating the joys and the rigors of the drama. A poet 


like Eliot is able to find new moods and tenses, and to pull out of an inarticulate emptiness 


half-understood hints of transformation. 


The hint half guessed, the gift half understood, is Incarnation. 
(“The Dry Salvages” V) 


The incarnation in “The Dry Salvages,” the third of the Four Quartets appropriately enough 
marks the initial move into Act III. 

There is little left out of the Four Quartets. Much of what is examined applies to an 
investigation of the grammar of creativity. Eliot sees how his burden has been lightened 
but not removed. For the essence of any attempt to understand the first terms of the lexicon 


of transformation is the recognition that rules and definitions are mutable. It is at this point 


66. 


that tuche (tbyn) enters. For “chance,” or “fortune,” “providence,” “accident,” the 


“unexpected,” do not permit any fixed approach to the self. The journey of the agon, or 


agonist, as Eliot might say,>2 is enduring. 


So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years — 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of |’ entre deux guerres — 
Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate... 
(“East Coker” V) 


31]f I may reappropriate and redefine a term and a discipline made famous by Noam Chomsky. 
32Think of Milton’s Samson Agonistes, and Eliot’s mockery in his appropriately unfinished poem 
Sweeney Agonistes, whose two parts are “Fragment of a Prologue,” and “Fragment of an agon.” 
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The poet struggles to incorporate as many new understandings of his aesthetic journey as 
logos and tuche permit. Eliot has come from the barrenness of his earlier work, published 


in 1922, to a position which permits the experience of agony. 


Now, we come to discover that the moments of agony 
(Whether, or not, due to misunderstanding, 
Having hopes for the wrong things or dreaded the wrong things, 
Is not the question) are likewise permanent 
With such permanence as time has. We appreciate this better 
In the agony of others, nearly experienced, 
Involving ourselves, than in our own. 
For our own past is covered by the currents of action, 
But the torment of others remains an experience 
Unqualified, unworn by subsequent attrition. 
People change, and smile: but the agony abides. 
Time the destroyer is time the preserver, 
Like the river with its cargo of dead negroes, cows and chicken coops, 
The bitter apple and the bite in the apple. 
And the ragged rock in the restless waters, 
Waves wash over it, fogs conceal it; 
On a halcyon day it is merely a monument, 
In navigable weather it is always a seamark 
To lay a course by: but in the sombre season 
Or the sudden fury, is what it always was. 
(“The Dry Salvages” II) 


Let us redefine agony for our dictionary of transformation. The root sense of agonia 


(ay@via) in Greek communicates resonances of “contest,” “struggle,” and “mental 


anguish.” As such, the word possesses the fullness of the injustice of transformation. Yet 
the word also suggests hope, for Eliot offers himself as past and present agent of this 
struggle. Here is where the arts embrace and make accessible the grammar of creativity: his 
example inspires each of us who read his poetry, whether in private or public, in class or 
before we go to bed at night. As we read or listen we must allow space between ourselves 
and the text for the spontaneity of transformation. This gap responds to tuche, which is the 
force Oedipus had to contend with in Sophocles’s play Oedipus the King. The series of 
apparently rigged coincidences which force the king of Thebes to learn of his birth, 


patricide, and marriage to his mother, is in fact one example of how chance works with 


7s 


transformation. To cite an instance from that play: Oedipus lived happily as the son of the 


king and queen of Corinth until one day...: 


pév T16AvBos 7 TW Kopiv6toc, 
5& Mepdrn Aapis. 5’ 


aotav TOV Exel, wou 

10145’ éxéotn, pév aéia, 

onovdiis Ye Tis ODK 

(lines 774-778, Emphasis added) 

My father was Polybus of Corinth, 

my mother the Dorian Merope. I was held 

the first of the citizens in that place, until such chance [read: tuche] 

struck me, worthy of wonder, 

though not worthy of the anxiety I gave to it. 
Thence follows the description of a drunken man at a banquet in Corinth who shouts out 
that Oedipus is not his father’s son. This encounter initiates the quest for self-knowledge 
which besets Oedipus for the rest of the play. He rushes to the oracle at Delphi, where he 
actually learns nothing about his origins, but is told he is destined to commit patricide and 
incest. In terror he flees Corinth and his foster parents,34 and comes to the crossroads of 
Phocis. It is here that chance enters the drama most strongly, in his meeting with Laius, 
his real father. Granted that Oedipus has to kill his father (this is Greek tragedy, after all, 
and oracles do not lie), he does not have to run into him in this place and at this time. The 
prince departs from Delphi, hoping to find a place free from grim oracular 
pronouncements, and lets his course be guided by the stars—in sum, by chance. The rest 
of the play involves the attempt of the new king of Thebes, Oedipus, to come to terms with 
the workings of tuche. Repression, avoidance, denial, and an effort to embrace tuche 
without transformation all fail for Oedipus the King. He emerges at the end as a fully 


caparisoned tragic hero, aware of his actions, willing to wrestle with the present-tense 


ramifications of his life. 


33S ophocles: Oedipus Tyrannus, ed. Sir Richard Jebb (Bristol, 1981), pp. 86-87. 
34Qedipus does not know that Polybus and Merope, king and queen of Corinth, had in fact adopted him. 
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We do not all have to suffer as Oedipus did in order to become agonists in the service 
of transformation. An awareness of the myriad ways transformation can enter or be 


imposed upon our lives is critical to living in the indicative mood. 


Our actual life is made up of sequences and discontinuities, seeming 
accidents and synchronicities, momentary intrusions, overpowering by one 
archetypal drama, confusions, anxieties, and moments of perfection.35 


To demonstrate the richness of transformative grammar used as I am doing, another 
image from Heraclitus and Eliot will be helpful, the image of the river, or flow of time. We 
saw how Eliot, in the third of his three quartets, “The Dry Salvages,” speaks of the cargo 
of the river. He writes of a cluster of rocks which rise out of the water just off the 
Northeast coast of Cape Ann, Massachusetts. These rocks mark a place Eliot visited as a 
boy. Now they endure only in his memory and in its imprint upon the text. The rushing 
sweep of water—whether the sea or the Mississipi which flows by St. Louis, his place of 
birth, and to which the images of “dead negroes, cows and chicken coops” must refer— 
encloses all: memory, suffering, experience, and the glimpse of the sacred transformation 


affords us. 


The sea howl 
And the sea yelp, are different voices 
Often together heard; the whine in the rigging, 
The menace and caress of wave that breaks on water, 
The distant rote in the granite teeth, 
And the wailing warning from the approaching headland 
Are all sea voices, and the heaving groaner 
Rounded homewards, and the seagull: 
And under the oppression of the silent fog 
The tolling bell 
Measures time not our time, rung by the unhurried 
Ground swell, a time 
Older than the time of chronometers, older 
Than time counted by anxious worried women 


35From “Why are most of us partial selves? Why do partial selves enter the road into deformation?” by 
Manfred Halpern, a paper delivered at the Panel on “Concepts of the Self: Transformation and Politics,” at 
the 1991 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., August 29, 
1991, (=H2), p. 5. 
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Lying awake, calculating the future, 
Trying to unweave, unwind, unravel 
And piece together the past and the future, 
Between midnight and dawn, when the past is all deception, 
The future futureless, before the morning watch 
When time stops and time is never ending; 
And the ground swell, that is and was from the beginning, 
Clangs 
The bell. 
(“The Dry Salvages,” I) 


“Time not our time”—because arresting transformation denies tuche its right to affect us in 


all moods and tenses. It is as if we were to demand that logos correspond to a private 


definition. Chance cannot be codified or restrained; it will only break free and wreak its 


violence, as in the case of Oedipus. Transformation, as Eliot, Broch, and Heraclitus 
steadfastly inform us, has continued and will continue through eternity. If we liken the 
drama to Eliot’s river, then we see how each person who contemplates or enters that river 
must describe a different story: 
214 _ Fr. 12, Arius Didymus ap. Eusebium P.E. xv, 20, + fr 91, Plutarch 
de E 18,392B xotapoior toiow avdtoiow Etepa Kai 
étepa Vdata eéxippei?®( = fr. 
KAI KA ( = 
fr. 91.). 
214 Upon those that step into the same rivers different and different 
waters flow...The scatter and...gather...come together and flow 
away...approach and depart.37 
Transformation demands our participation, but it will pass by us if we do not engage it in 
dialogue. 
Hermann Broch writes of transformation in The Spell. He understands the workings 
of chance and fate, the threat of a fragmentation, and the importance of memory. His 


novel, begun during the ascension to power of the Nazi party in Germany, chronicles the 


arrival of a vagrant in a small town in a mountain district. Preaching a perverse 


36eni(h)rrei” is almost onomatopoetic in its meaning of “flow.” 
37Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, op. cit., pp. 194-195. 
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environmentalism, with a touch of holistic worship of the mountain overlooking the 
village, Marius Ratti3® offers a fragment of psychic death. Gradually he persuades the 
whole village that his rejection of the feminine, his persecution of poor Wetchy, 
transplanted city-dweller,>? and his perverse deification of the earth all forecast the advent 
of a new age for mankind. Instead of corrupting a moment from the indicative, Marius has 
allowed the future perfect to take over, with statements such as “we will have established 
this new order....” To his listeners, it sounds as if the moment has come and that they 
must adjust their living and thinking accordingly. These approaches are akin to those of a 
post-millenium fundamentalist who preaches that Christ has already arrived on earth, the 
1000-year reign of our savior has begun, and that now we must repent, repent, repent. 

We learn of these events through the journal of the village doctor, who moved to the 
country from the city after his great love killed herself. Such bare sketchings of the plot are 
sufficient to understand what constitutes the center of the book: the doctor’s reflections on 
the ineffability of physical and human nature. Jneffable, we must remember, means “too 
great for words,” or “unable to be uttered.” Its root is the Latin effor, fari, fatus, which 
means “to speak,” with added senses—“to speak solemnly,” “to state a proposition,” or “to 
dedicate by solemn pronouncement.” In the thoughts of the doctor, Broch demonstrates 
how all four faces of being are joined through contemplation of the self: the personal 
through the very act of self-reflection; the historical, by entering the continuum of inquiry 
so many artists have shared in; from there the political, which allows for consciousness of 
self in communion with others within this tradition; and finally the sacred, which 
replenishes our grammar with new meanings as we return to an examination of the richness 


of the creative act. As ihe unnamed doctor introduces himself to the reader, he speaks of 


38Ratto,” the singular of “Ratti” means three things in Italian: (1) “rat”; (2) “kidnapping” or “rape”; and 
(3) “rapid,” or as an adverb “rapidly.” 

39If Wetchy is not Jewish, by his description and treatment by Marius he certainly evokes the torments 
inflicted upon the Jews in Germany and Austria in the 1930s. 


the same flow of life we found in Eliot and Heraclitus, and then contrasts his present 


reflections with the reified existence he led in the city: 


I sit here, an aging man, an old country doctor, driven to write down 
something that happened to me, as if by doing so I could hold fast to what 
is known and what is forgotten; thus our life flows, rising and sinking and 
at times disappearing altogether, absorbed by time and lost in nothingness. 
...yes, all that I forsook [referring to the city and scientific research], as if it 
had been the Tower of Babel, I averted my eyes from that infinity that 
belongs not to me but to mankind, turned away from an infinity that cancels 
each yesterday and only acknowledges the morrow, so as to withdraw into 
an endeavor of the smallest dimension which no longer could lay claim to 
perception but is merely a living and a being in togetherness, at times 
perhaps a stretching out of a helping hand, as if thereby I had wanted to 
salvage my past even as I see my future growing shorter with each passing 
day.40 


The doctor has the sense, granted by the chance of his beloved’s death, to see how his life 
had become fixated on a progressive and perpetual future. Although in worldly terms the 
scope of his activities has been reduced, his work as doctor to the villagers has helped him 
regain his political face. 

In the text of The Spell, such thoughts are juxtaposed with and surround the meetings 
of the doctor with peasants of the Upper and Lower Kuppron villages, and unpleasant 
encounters with Marius or his henchman, whose nickname, Wenzel, means “a wenching 
rut” (p. 76). It is as if the moments that Marius tries to snatch from the sacred and make 
his own (the private definition again) were undone by the descriptions of infinity the doctor 
offers. For the latter recognizes that he cannot preserve a sliver of infinity without its 
resulting in his own psychic death. Just a glimpse of the eternity nature has to offer is 
enough to bring assuagement and care. 

He [Marius] will hold it against me [the Doctor] that I had been a 


witness to his rebuff. But no matter. When I reached the edge of the 
woods, I saw the first crocus in flower. (41) 


40Broch, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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The doctor has observed Marius’s rejection at the hands of Mother Gisson, who represents 
the fullness of the feminine archetype, the anima, in communion with nature. Mother 
Gisson is not the arch-enemy of Marius in some dualistic plot which pits male against 
female, death against life, or some other such pretentious nonsense. A drama of that kind 
would better suit a well publicized novel at this end of the century. Rather, she suggests 
what tuche (whose gender is feminine*!) will permit: an acceptance of the unpredictability 
of the transformative act. In The Spell, the attitude that Mother Gisson encourages would 
accept the limitless possibilities of nature and of human relationship. Constricting the 
operation of transformation is like trying to predict and then to circumscribe the appearance 
of the seasons. Speaking of the search for gold, which Marius believes he alone is 
equipped to find buried beneath the mountain, Mother Gisson’s son, Matthias of the 
Mount, extends its meaning in terms of his understanding of time: 

Everything has its own time and man has to bow to it, for it is man’s own 

time. (38) 

Broch is compelling when he speaks of the participation of two agents of 

transformation in a common search for love. Love is perhaps the one way we can emerge 


from a confusion of moods and tenses to an understanding of “being,” which is both noun 


and verb.42 When the doctor speaks of his love for one of his partners in research, a 


certain Dr. Barbara, he observes that the “I” of personal contemplation has become 
immersed in memory with the “You” of the woman he addresses in his love. In love we 
transcend the petty anxieties which drag us from “should have” to “might have” and force 
us to arrest an indicative moment rather than to live with it while it passes by us. Hence 
reflections on the permanence of nature and the sacred are filtered through a joint 


understanding of the interaction of feminine and masculine. Here the sacred joins the 


41The agent and source of tuche in Oedipus the King is Jocasta, Oedipus’ mother. 


42See H2, p. 2: “what connects all aspects of the theory and practice of transformation is being—being 
both as a noun and as a verb.” Cf. also above, fn. 4. 
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personal, political, and historical for one blessed moment, to be constantly relived in 


memory: 


Image of that unity toward which all mankind strives, image of man’s 
ultimate humanity, thus nature became for me the image of that woman’s 
second reality, and though that landscape could not truly be called feminine, 
though its wave-blown diversity was altogether beyond the here and now, 
its tides beyond life and death and beyond all sexuality, the longing to enter 
it and penetrate its image had fused so incontrovertibly with my longing for 
that woman in whom I had found a second reality, the homesick yearning 
for the beloved being had merged so insolubly with my deepest memories 
that the sea in all its manifold appearances, in its noonday blaze as well as in 
its ominous roarings, in its stillness under the morning’s whit-flitting wisps 
of fog, as well as in the mild chant of its eventides, wave cresting after 
wave, together with its laurel-leaved, its oak-shaded, its pine-studded, and 
its olive-veiled coastlines stretching all the way to the boundlessness of 
heavenly shores, that sea became for me the single image of an all- 
embracing You in which, springing forth from the wealth of the visible and 
the invisible, that second reality is bestowed upon us, chosen as the image 
of the great “You are” whose deeply vouchsafed certitude twines with the 
original “I am,” enclosing both of them in that selfsame infinity and therein 
fusing to a oneness that is the goal of all longing. (187-188) 


Broch is known for his long sentences. This one encloses in its fluent course much of 
what has been investigated in this paper. The flow of life is found in the sea, “in its 


noonday blaze,” which recalls Heraclitus’s fire of logos inspiring the sea of transformation. 


Memory can release us from our old ways of life, and help us avoid being entrapped in 


fragments. In this way the present perfect tense? of memory shadows the present: it 


reflects a present stance, yet it itself results from a past action. When we say “I 
understand” (present perfect tense) we mean that we have grasped (past tense) something 
stated in the past. Although we speak of a present action with the words “I understand” we 
do not quite speak in the full present tense, because our thoughts and words are 
inextricably tied to a past utterance. The words “I remember” observe the same 


relationship, for they refer to a prior moment, although stated in the present. We must try 


43] have borrowed the “present perfect” tense from the Italin passato prossimo, and the Greek perfect, 
expressed in words such as gotyxa, (hesteka) “I stand” (literally, “I have made my stand.”). The present 
perfect, in contrast to the simple present, depends upon and results from a past action. 
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to live in the present active indicative, but permit the perfect active indicative entry into our 
grammar of creativity. Eliot understands—in the present perfect—the virtues of memory, 
actualized in the perfect and present: 
This is the use of memory: 

For liberation — not less of love but expanding 

Of love beyond desire, and so liberation 

From the future as well as the past. Thus, love of a country 

Begins as attachment to our own field of action 

And comes to find that action of little importance 

Though never indifferent. History may be servitude, 

History may be freedom. 

(“Little Gidding” II) 

Duke Ellington, a figure of incomparable size in jazz as composer, pianist, arranger, 
and bandleader, suggests the richness of understanding and liberation that memory may 
offer in his large-scale work Black, Brown, and Beige. Duke subtitled the composition, 
written for his 1943 Carnegie Hall concert, “a tone parallel to the history of the American 
Negro.” It examines the history of lives of blacks in America, their arrival in the United 
States and the West Indies from Africa, their enslavement, their working in the fields, on 
the railways, in city and country settings. Ellington neither sentimentalizes the Black 
experience nor holds it in contempt, seeing that from it came something of immeasurable 
fullness and complexity. The second part of the work, Brown, ends with the blues, the 
“low, ugly, mean blues, [the blues that] ain’t nothin’ but a cold gray day and all night long 
it stays that way,” the blues which Ellington used to shift the focus of his work onto his 
own life and times, the world of the Beige. This last part of Ellington’s work deals with 
the rise of his band and his life in New York. When Ellington speaks of Beige, he speaks 
not of being less black, of trying to “pass” as a white person. Rather he embraces his 


culture, his heritage, his people, and his country, in all aspects, in all the hues he has 


experienced, and offers others the chance to do so, whatever their origins. 


Ellington’s life and work reveal how much the arts have to offer anyone beginning to 


understand the workings of their own transformative grammar. He achieved fame and 


drew an ardent following outside the black world in a far more racially segregated society 


than the present one. Always, throughout his music, Ellington called the attention of 
whites and blacks alike to the black world. His titles proclaim his devoted interest in the 
black world: Echoes of Harlem, Mood Indigo, Black and Tan Fantasy, Mainly Black, 
Harmony in Harlem, Black Beauty. The barrage of re-releases of so many of these 
compositions, and of others not available before—more than 60 albums in the last three 
years—indicates the enduring strength of his work. People from diverse cultural traditions 
still want to learn about and listen to Duke Ellington’s representation of his world in his 
music. Anyone can share in his memories, as anyone can experience Eliot’s agony and joy 
in his poetry. In communities, during concerts, on a date, we have ways in which we can 
move with others through the often difficult terms of the lexicon of transformation. The 
arts privilege all of us in their inclusiveness. 

Despite the communal nature of the arts we must each start with our personal face. 
Until we have rid ourselves of the fragmentariness of our lives, it will be impossible to 
fully share in the beauty of aesthetic experience. The moments which endure, at first, will 
be those in which even the first whisperings of logos can be heard: before we go to bed, 
during a few minutes of Miles Davis’ Kind of Blue, or while contemplating a collage of 
Romare Beardon’s Harlem. During one of those occasions in The Spell, Mother Gisson 
discusses the loss of her husband with her daughter. His death has trespassed upon their 
lives, destroying their affection for each other. For the daughter, referred to as “the Miland 
woman,” this incident from the past had become a fragment of deformation, which did not 
allow its own passage into memory. But the mute song of silence allows memory to 
reenter the dialogue between the two women and to include the past and present longings in 
the multitude of definitions of logos. 

The stillness sang its mute song. Were the thoughts of the two women 
with the man from whom all light had flowed for the one and all darkness 


for the other? Mother Gisson’s kind wrinkled face, even though at the 
moment it had a somewhat remote aspect, was peaceful and yet had not lost 
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its ever-present hint of a small amused smile, and the Miland woman 
continued to stare in motionless brooding at the crack in the table along 
which her finger moved mechanically, but the song of stillness, filling the 
room now and resonating with the gentle bell sound of holiness, that song 
now widened, taking the whole room with it so as to become both song and 
space, becoming landscape and garden, becoming a bright dell of birches, 
and at its uttermost limits, where the song ends and passes over into the 
grove of death, there sits a man with a bullet-torn chest, his hunter’s jacket 
comfortably unbuttoned, quietly smoking his evening pipe. Yes, thus and 
in no other way the song of stillness must have sounded, thus it had become 
word, for through its inaudible and remote bell strokes Mother Gisson 
could now be heard, she herself remote and infinitely gentle: “Daughter, all 
that is part of dying is beautiful.” (Broch, 31, emphasis added) 


Thus does Broch show how Mother Gisson’s daughter rids herself of the intolerable 
burden that may accompany an enduring archetypal drama, as logos enters the gap which 
inevitably displays itself at the end of Act II. 

Derrida spoke of logecentrism, (“I have identified logocentrism and the metaphysics of 
presence as the exigent, powerful, systematic, and irrepressible desire for such a 
signified,” cf. footnote 4), which he wished to deconstruct. It would be more preferable, I 
think, to replace logocentrism with /ogoscentrism, with the diverse meanings the French 
critic ignored. Out of agony recollected and reconstructed, transformation grows, the final 
acts of the drama are played through, and the grammar of creativity becomes a living 


presence. 
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The welfare states of the West are evolving.’ For roughly the last 25 years, they have 


experienced a crisis of resources and methods. They have experimented with a wide repertoire 


of responses to that crisis, ranging from cutting basic benefits to providing new services in 
domains never previously considered part of the public sector’s responsibility. One widespread 
response, an increased reliance on nonprofit social service organizations to provide services to 
the needy, has often been linked in both academic analyses and political discourse with more 
general policies of retrenchment and retreat from the state’s responsibilities. The case of France 
demonstrates, however, that there is no necessary link between delegation to nonprofit 
organizations and retrenchment. On the contrary, in France delegation to nonprofits has been part 
of a politics of welfare state expansion and reform. Indeed, France’s experience supports the 
contention that delegation to nonprofits represents an adaptive response to the crises which all 
welfare states are experiencing and that it should be understood as one of the defining features 
of a new phase in the evolution of welfare states. 
France: The Paradox of Partnership 

Following France’s election of a Socialist government in 1981, nonprofit social service 
providers were invited to assist in the analysis of social policy, given formal roles in both 
national and local political bodies, and offered significant new responsibility for the provision 
of social services and new funding. By the end of the 1980s, these organizations had used this 
new access to money and power to form a social policy lobby which played an important role 


in extending both the scope of the welfare state in France and the role of nonprofit organizations 


'l gratefully acknowledge the support provided for this research by a Chateaubriand Fellowship from the French 
government and a grant from the Governance of Nonprofit Organizations Program of the Indiana University Center 
on Philanthropy. I would like to thank Robert Kasdin, Ira Katznelson, Mark Kesselman, Peter Lincoln Lindseth, 
Kathleen R. McNamara, Rebecca Popenoe, and Richard H. Uliman for their helpful comments on drafts of this paper. 
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within it. Nonprofit organizations had achieved a new status as partners of the welfare state, and 
the welfare state had delegated an unprecedented degree of responsibility to them. 

These changes do not affect the welfare state’s core social insurance programs (for ill- 
health, old age, unemployment, disability, and parenthood.) Yet a significant transformation has 
occurred in the way the welfare state functions in other respects and in the politics of social 
policy. This transformation goes beyond the issue of who provides services, although it is true 
that clients of the welfare state are much more likely now than previously to have a choice of 
the type of services they want to receive -- for example, seeking out the agencies of co- 
religionists or fellow immigrants. As the nonprofit sector became mobilized politically, it gained 
a foothold in the policy-making institutions of the French state. It has shaped social policy -- 
serving, for example, as an advocate for a national minimum income program -- and pushed the 
state to extend the role nonprofits play in social policy implementation. Furthermore, the 


emergence of the nonprofit sector as a political actor is an integral part of an awakening of 


French civil society and the birth of a still fragile respect for pluralism.” 


This evolution confounds some common expectations. France has one of the most state- 
centered polities among the world’s democracies. Yet during the 1980s the French state actively 
sought to give new power to organizations in civil society. We expect Socialist governments to 
favor direct state intervention. The French Socialists led the effort to turn the implementation 


of new social programs over to nonprofit organizations. We tend to associate delegation to 


*For accounts of the evolution in French thinking about civil society and about pluralism, see Mark Kesselman, 
"La nouvelle cuisine en politique: La fin de l’exceptionnalité frangaise," in Yves Mény, ed., Idéologies, partis 
politiques & groupes sociaux (Paris: Presses de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, 1989), pp. 159-173; 
and Jean L. Cohen and Andrew Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1992), 
pp. 36-42. 
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nonprofit organizations with retrenchment. In France, however, nonprofit organizations to whom 
tasks are delegated are almost always reimbursed for 100% of their operating costs. Furthermore, 
the areas in which delegation occurred most were new social programs which added to the total 


budget of the welfare state. This paper will explain these seeming paradoxes and describe how 


the roots of the French state’s new partnership with the nonprofit sector lie in political elites’ 


efforts to restructure state/society relations in France. 
Retrenchment or Adaptation? 

Delegation to nonprofit organizations, explicitly through contracting out services or 
implicitly through state retrenchment in particular arenas, has become so widespread among 
advanced industrial nations in the past 20 to 30 years that it has become the subject of a whole 
literature on the "privatization" of the welfare state.’ France, although part of this trend, is 
seldom discussed in the literature.* As a result, the lessons offered by the French case have been 
neglected -- they have not been used either to generate or to evaluate the principal analytical 


approaches which have been developed. The case of France in fact offers support for one of two 


‘Examples include: Steven Rathgeb Smith and Michael Lipsky, Nonprofits for Hire: The Welfare State in the 
Age of Contracting (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993); Benjamin Gidron, Ralph M. Kramer, and Lester 
M. Salamon, eds., Government and the Third Sector: Emerging Relationships in Welfare States (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1992); Sheila B. Kamerman and Alfred J. Kahn, eds., Privatization and the Welfare State (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1989); Michael Lipsky and Steven Rathgeb Smith, "Nonprofit Organizations, 
Government, and the Welfare State," Political Science Quarterly vol. 90 (Winter 1989), pp. 625-648; Norman 
Johnson, "The Privatization of Welfare," Social Policy and Administration (May 1989), pp. 17-30; Michael K. 
Brown, ed., Remaking the Welfare State: Retrenchment_and Social Policy in America and Europe (Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1988); Christopher Hood and Gunnar Folke Schuppert, eds., Delivering Public Services 
in Western Europe: Sharing Western European Experience of Paragovernment Organization (London: Sage, 1988); 
Susan A. Ostrander and Stuart Langton, eds., Shifting the Debate: Public/Private Sector Relations in the Modem 
Welfare State (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1987). 


‘Exceptions are: Viviane Mizrahi-Tchemonog, "Building Welfare Systems Through Local Associations in 
France,” in Benjamin Gidron, Ralph M. Kramer, and Lester M. Salamon, eds., Government and the Third Sector: 
Emerging Relationships in Welfare States (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1992), pp. 215-237; and Edith Archambault, 
"Public Authorities and the Nonprofit Sector in France,” in Helmut K. Anheier and Wolfgang Seibel, eds., The Third 
Sector: Comparative Studies of Nonprofit Organizations (New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1990), pp. 293-302. 
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competing schools of thought within this literature. 

The dominant camp among scholars who offer explanations for the international trend 
toward the delegation of welfare state roles to nonprofit organizations tends to equate delegation 
with retrenchment and to tie it to both conservative philosophies and budgetary cutbacks. This 
school of thought portrays delegation to nonprofits as a step backward in the progress of welfare 
states, a retreat both from the state’s responsibility for meeting social needs and from the 
principle that all people will be treated the same.° 

France’s experience supports the arguments of a less noticed school of thought that views 
delegation to nonprofits as a new and adaptive stage in the evolution of welfare states. These 
authors stress that in most advanced industrial nations a critique of the welfare state’s relationship 
with society began significantly before economic pressures prompted critiques of its efficiency. 
This critique was often focused on the overcentralization of the state and involved demands for 


increased citizen participation. These authors also identify a variety of pressures other than 


economic ones which have forced welfare states to change their modes of operation, including 


the increasing heterogeneity of populations, the various movements which have pushed for state 


‘For example, Ralph M. Kramer argues in a multinational study (which does not encompass France) that 
budgetary cutbacks are the real reason for delegation to nonprofits, no matter what justification policy-makers give. 
"Privatization in Four European Welfare States: A Comparative Study of Social Policy and Organizational 
Behavior." Paper presented at the Third International Conference of Research on Voluntary and Nonprofit 
Organizations, Indianapolis, IN, March 11-13, 1992. Paul Starr, who clearly distinguishes between delegation with 
funding and without, nonetheless argues that privatization tends to be a program of conservatives and hence is 
ultimately likely to lead to retrenchment. "The New Life of the Liberal State: Privatization and the Restructuring 
of State-Society Relations," in Ezra N. Suleiman and John Waterbury, eds., The Political Economy of Public Sector 
Reform and Privatization (Boulder: Westview Press, 1990). Among less nuanced studies, privatization is often 
portrayed as confined to the so-called "anglo-saxon nations." Examples include Norman Johnson, Reconstructing 
the Welfare State: A Decade of Change (New York: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1990) and Ramesh Mishra, The Welfare 
State in Capitalist Society: Policies of Retrenchment and Maintenance in Europe, North America and Australia (New 
York: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1990). 
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intervention in new areas of social life, and the new priority given to deinstitutionalization.® 
That delegation to nonprofits has not been a policy of retrenchment for the French is apparent 
for several reasons. First, in France delegation to nonprofits occurred primarily under the 


Socialist governments of the 1980s.’ Despite the Socialists’ adoption of a certain number of 


liberal economic policies in capitulation to the necessities of participation in the global economy, 


it would not be accurate to dismiss their social policies as a Reagan- or Thatcher-style 
conservative strategy to roll back the welfare state. In France, welfare state expenditures 
continued to grow during the recession of the 1970s and 1980s, although in many other nations 
expenditures were stagnant.* Furthermore, in 1988 the government enacted one of the most 
costly new programs since the founding of the welfare state, a guaranteed minimum income. 
Second, delegation to nonprofits in France cannot be considered retrenchment because it does 
not in general save the state much money, and as a result policy-makers do not regard it as a 
cost-saving measure.” Delegation can save money when nonprofits hire low-skilled workers at 


lower wages than are offered by the public sector. However, although public pay scales are 


Notable examples of this school include: Jens Alber, "Continuities and Changes in the Idea of the Welfare 
State," Politics and Society vol. 16 no. 4 (1988), pp. 451-468; Pierre Rosanvallon, "Beyond the Welfare State,” 
Politics and Society vol. 16 no. 4 (1988), pp. 533-543; Nathan Glazer, The Limits of Social Policy (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1988); Smith and Lipsky, Nonprofits for Hire; Hood and Schuppert, Delivering Public 
Services; and Nathan Glazer, "Roles and Responsibilities in Social Policy," in Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, ed., The Welfare State in Crisis: An Account of the Conference on Social Policies 
in the 1980’s (Paris: OECD, 1981), pp. 240-255. 


"There were some preliminary moves in this direction during the 1970s, primarily involving the inclusion of 
environmental and urban development advocacy groups in local planning. See Chantal Bruneau, "Associations et 
pouvoirs publics: Vingt années d’évolution." Les Cahiers de l’animation vol. I no. 55 (1986), pp. 5-19. 


8 Alber, "Continuities and Changes," pp. 460-463. Michael K. Brown, "Remaking the Welfare State: A 
Comparative Perspective,” in Michael K. Brown, ed., Remaking the Welfare State:_Retrenchment and Social Policy 
in America and Europe (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1988), p. 8. 


*Bertrand Fragonard, Délégué interministériel au RMI, Interview with the author, Paris, May 7, 1992; and Jean- 
Pierre Worms, Député (PS), Interview with the author, Paris, June 17, 1992. 
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higher than private for low-skilled workers, for higher-skilled workers the public sector pays less. 
In addition, once a nonprofit agency has started to receive government contracts for service 
provision, pay for the low-skilled workers tends to rise to approach levels in the public sector.’° 
Finally, unlike the case of the United States, where government agencies seldom if ever 
reimburse a nonprofit organization for the full costs incurred in providing services, leaving the 


organization to seek the remainder from private donations,” 


in France government contracts 
generally provide for reimbursement of the full costs of a service. Thus while in the United 
States contracting out allows a government agency to claim to have provided a level of services 


? in France costs are seldom 


which is actually substantially subsidized by private donations, 
disguised in this manner.” 


Finally, in contrast to what has been described as the situation in the U.S. or Great 


Britain,’ in France delegation to nonprofit organizations is not a regression to an earlier mode 


‘Viviane Mizrahi-Tchernonog in "Gestion des politiques sociales locales: Analyse du recours communal aux 
associations." Laboratoire d’économie sociale, Université de Paris I Panthéon-Sorbonne (December 1991). 
Interestingly, Susan Rose-Ackerman observes the same phenomenon of nonprofit sector wages rising to match public 
sector wages in the U.S. in "Efficiency, Funding and Autonomy in the Third Sector," in Helmut K. Anheier and 
Wolfgang Seibel, eds., The Third Sector: Comparative Studies of Nonprofit Organizations (New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1990), p. 158. 


"Ralph M. Kramer, "The Use of Government Funds by Voluntary Social Services Agencies in Four Welfare 
States,” in Estelle James, ed., The Nonprofit Sector in Comparative Perspective: Studies in Comparative Culture and 
Policy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 224. 


"The idea that private donations to nonprofit organizations in fact subsidize government activities is one 
suggested by, among others, Ralph Kramer in Ibid.. 


‘Indeed, private donations comprise a very small portion of the income of nonprofits in France by comparison 
with the United States. A smaller percentage of the population makes donations, and they make much smaller 
donations. One reason for this is that their donations are tax-deductible to only a minuscule extent. For a fuller 
discussion, see Marie-Thérése Cheroutre, Exercice et développement de la vie associative dans le cadre de la loi du 
ler juillet 1901 (Paris: Conseil économique et social, 1993). 


“See, for example, Mishra, The Welfare State in Capitalist Society. In fact, this characterization of the situation 
in the U.S. and Great Britain almost certainly fails to capture accurately what has been going on in these two 
countries. In Nonprofits for Hire, Smith and Lipsky argue convincingly that the current wave of contracting out 
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of action. France has no recent history of an active and independent nonprofit sector, but rather 


a history of repression of intermediate organizations. Indeed, political elites had first to 
strengthen the nonprofit sector before they could delegate responsibilities to it. 

I will demonstrate in this paper that delegation to nonprofits in France has been the result 
of a deliberate effort on the part of political elites to improve the functioning and extend the 
scope both of social service provision and of French democracy. It results in part from the 
responses of policy makers to the set of challenges faced by all modern welfare states. It began, 
however, with the efforts of French political elites to right the imbalance between an overly 
centralized and insular state and a weak and fragmented civil society. 

This restructuring began after World War II, when a group of modernizing leaders worked 
to rebuild the French economy and French democracy. It continued through the creation of a 
new kind of socialism in France and the construction of new approaches to social policy. The 
"privatization of the welfare state" in France cannot be separated from this larger process of 
modernization, both because of the similarity in objectives and because many of the reformers 
involved in re-shaping state relations with the nonprofit sector were also involved in the work 
of economic and political modernization. 

The goal of this essay is to describe the process by which political elites constructed the 
current relationship between the state and the nonprofit sector in France. I will describe three 
programs for reform which were elaborated by these political elites beginning in the 1960s, each 
of which paved the way for a larger role for nonprofit organizations in public life. Then I will 


describe how in the 1980s these programs for reform culminated in the institutionalization of 


social service provision to nonprofits is a new stage in the development of the American welfare state, fundamentally 
unlike earlier phases of public funding of private programs. 
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roles for nonprofit organizations in social policy analysis, formulation, and implementation and 
in the creation of a powerful nonprofit social policy lobby. First, however, I will briefly outline 
the extent of the change which has taken place. 
The Trend to Delegation in France 
To understand the magnitude of the change which occurred in the relationship between the 
nonprofit sector and public authorities in France in the 1980s, it is necessary to abandon 


American preconceptions about the value of citizen activism and the relative undesirability of 


public bureaucracies. In the United States both our culture and our political theorists celebrate 


the contribution which citizen activism makes to the public good; in France, on the other hand, 
groups of citizens acting independently of the state have not only generally been mistrusted but 
often outlawed. Freedom to form private associations was not granted in France until 1901. 
Before that time, associations” were variously banned altogether or else came under heavy 
restrictions. From the time of Rousseau to the very recent past, French political theorists have 
argued that only the public sector could serve the general interest; all private activity, even when 
charitable in nature, was regarded with suspicion."® 


Following the enactment of the 1901 law granting freedom of association, the number of 


'SThe word association in French refers to any sort of non-commercial association of private citizens acting in 
concert including such diverse entities as: neighbors organized to demand a street light; a bicycling club; the national 
group which works to combat racism; a volunteer-staffed food bank; a social service agency managing huge budgets 
and facilities; and peak federations of manufacturers. I will most often use the terms "nonprofit organization" and 
"nonprofit sector" as translations for the French "association" and “vie, monde, mouvement and _ secteur 
associatif(ve)." These translations, while not exact, are the best available and are the most appropriate for the set 
of associations | will usually be discussing, i.e. relatively institutionalized social service providers. When I am 
referring to the entire range of associations, I will use "associations." 


‘Peter A. Hall, “Pluralism and Pressure Politics," in Peter A. Hall, Jack Hayward, and Howard Machin, eds., 
Developments_in_ French Politics (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990), pp. 77-92. Jacques Chevallier, 
"L’ Association entre public et privé." Revue du droit public et de la science politique en France et 4 1’étranger no. 
4 (juillet-aoit 1981), pp. 887-918. 
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associations in France initially grew slowly.'’ However, there has been a dramatic increase in 
the number of such organizations in the last twenty years. According to economist Edith 
Archambault, the rate of creation of associations has gone from 17,540 created in 1965 and 
23,753 created in 1975, to 48,040 created in 1984 and 50,600 in 1988. The rate of increase has 


been particularly great since 1981, and there are now an estimated 700,000 associations in 


France.'* Within the nonprofit sector, the rate of increase in the number of organizations in the 


health and welfare fields has equalled that of the sector overall, with the total number having 
more than doubled since the late 1960s."° 

Despite the historically low level of nonprofit activity in France, there have been formal ties 
between the state and a certain dependent category of nonprofit organizations at least since the 
creation of the French welfare state in the 1940s. Institutions such as orphanages, homes for 
unwed mothers, and long-term emergency shelters have often been run by these nonprofit 
organizations and have generally received 100% of their funding from the national agency 
responsible for the population they serve. Their funding is automatically renewed and increased, 
and they function essentially as extensions of the state.”° 


By contrast, nonprofit organizations which functioned more independently of the state 


"Edith Archambault, "Démographie des associations." Revue de I’économie sociale no 4 (avril-juin 1985), pp. 
99-112. 


'Ibid., p. 101, and Edith Archambault, "L’Economie sociale en France," in La Fondation de France, ed., Les 
Associations, |’éthique et la transparence (Paris: La Fondation de France, 1992), p. 25. 


Henri Théry, La place et le rle du secteur associatif dans le développement de la politique d’ action educative, 
sanitaire et sociale. Report of the Conseil économique et social. (Paris: La Documentation Francaise, 1986), p. 1 
of Foreword. 


Inspection générale des Affaires sociales, La politique sociale et les associations (Paris: Ministére des Affaires 
sociales et de la Solidarité nationale, Inspection générale des Affaires sociales, 1984). 
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because much or all of their funding was private in origin continued to meet with considerable 
mistrust from public officials until the 1980s. A few years ago, Michel Fauqueux, the Secretary- 
General of Secours Catholique, the largest Catholic charity in France, described the hostility 
which his organization and other autonomous charities faced in the years before the changed 
political climate of the 1980s. He observed that in the 1960s Secours Catholique and other 
church organizations employed every means possible to try to establish relationships with public 
officials at various levels of government in order to alert them to the evidence of poverty and 
injustice that they were uncovering, but they did not meet with much success. Secours 
Catholique’s workers were sometimes threatened by public officials because of their activities 
on behalf of the poor, and social workers at public agencies were forbidden to work with 
nonprofit organizations or appeal to them for help with clients. Fauqueux contrasted that with 
the way the assistance and participation of his and other organizations had been solicited by the 
government after 1981.7! 

It is clear that there has been a significant change in the role of nonprofit organizations in 
politics and in their importance in social service provision. In addition, the rapid increase in the 
number of consultative bodies and commissions involving nonprofits has been noted.” 


Unfortunately, however, documentation of the precise extent of nonprofit provision of publicly 


funded services does not exist. At the national level, studies have not yet traced the changing 


levels of public funding received by nonprofit organizations over the years, either in the 


*!Michel Fauqueux, “Les associations caritatives entre sécularisation et prophétisme en France." In Charité et 
pouvoirs publics: Ve colloque organisé par la Fondation Jean Rodhain, Lourdes, 10-13 novembre 1988 (Paris: 
Editions $.0.S., 1989), p. 20. 


Peter A. Hall, "Pluralism and Pressure Politics," p. 80. 
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aggregate or within specific categories such as social services. Indeed, information as to the 
proportion of public spending currently going to nonprofit organizations is not collected.” 
Nonetheless, the creation in 1988 of a new minimum income program administered in large part 
by nonprofit organizations and involving extensive job training and other rehabilitative programs 
also run by nonprofit organizations, among other developments, suggests that such funding must 
have grown.“ This conclusion is supported by a study which demonstrates that local 
government funding of nonprofits grew significantly during the 1980s.” 


Thus although statistics for the extent of the change in the financial relationship between the 


state and the nonprofit sector do not exist, one can safely say that the election of the Socialist 


government of President Francois Mitterrand and Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy ushered in a new 
era for the nonprofit sector. Associations were included, for the first time, in the ranks of the 
"social partners" (i.e. principal interlocutors in society) of the state both in the discourse of 
national leaders and in national institutions, where previously they had been ignored or scorned 
as special interests.” During the first years of the new government, nonprofit organizations 


were granted representation in their own national council and on the national Economic and 


Typically, the most comprehensive government study of the nonprofit sector, which was just released, does not 
address the question of levels of public funds going to the nonprofit sector, despite its exhaustive detail in other 
regards. Cheroutre, Exercise et développement de la vie associative. Ministry budgets are not configured so as to 
make the collection of this sort of data possible for the academics who are now investigating the nonprofit sector 
in France. Viviane Mizrahi-Tchernonog, Laboratoire d’économie sociale, Université de Paris I, Interview with the 
author, Paris, October 21, 1992. 


*Commission nationale d’évaluation du Revenu minimum d’ insertion, RMI: Le pari de l’insertion, Volume 1 
(Paris: La Documentation Francaise, 1992), pp. 333-402. 


*SMizrahi-Tchernonog, "Gestion des politiques sociales locales," p. 25. 


*For an interesting discussion of the use of the term "social partners" and its opposite, "special interests,” see 
Bruno Jobert and Pierre Muller, L’Etat en action: Politiques publiques et corporatismes (Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France, 1987), p. 173, and Jobert, "Democracy and Social Policies,” p. 243. 
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Social Council, the consultative third representative body of the French state, in recognition of 
their new importance. By the late 1980s, nonprofit organizations were included in the analysis, 
formulation, and implementation of a major social policy initiative, a national minimum income 
program. And by 1990, nonprofit organizations had developed such a powerful public role that 
they were able to score a major lobbying victory in the enactment of a law to implement a 
national right to housing. A change of this magnitude would be remarkable anywhere; in statist, 
Jacobin France, it demands an explanation. 


Laying the Groundwork for Delegation: Three Programs for Reform 


The explanation lies in the deliberate efforts of three groups of reformers to reconstruct the 


relationship between the French state and French society. These reformers were reacting to a 
variety of conditions, including a crisis of democracy, a crisis of socialism, and a crisis of 
poverty. 

The first of the three groups of reformers was the circle of reformist civil servants and 
intellectuals who worked to rebuild the French economy after the war and then, particularly in 
the 1960s, developed a critique of French democracy which focused on the overcentralization of 
the French state and the weakness of civil society. Jean Monnet, Francois Bloch-Lainé, and 
others developed the planning commissions which brought private interests and the state into 
dialogue in an effort to forge a new partnership for growth and modernize the economy.” 
These reformers founded the Ecole nationale d’ administration, the training college for the civil 


service and political elite, to furnish the state with a new cadre of modernizing leaders and a new 


“Richard F. Kuisel, Capitalism and the State in Modern France: Renovation and Economic Management in the 
Twentieth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), pp. 250-280, and Bruno Jobert, "Democracy 
and Social Policies: The Example of France” in John S. Ambler, ed. The French Welfare State: Surviving Social 
and Ideological Change (New York University Press, 1991), p. 240. 
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style of public administration.” Eventually, as this paper will show, they worked to revitalize 


Civil society as a bulwark for democracy by empowering the nonprofit sector. Members of this 
group went on to mobilize the nonprofit sector in ways which contributed crucially to the sector’s 
development as a political force. 

The second group of reformers is the socialist faction called the "Second Left," whose ideas 
significantly influenced the Socialist Party after the mid-1970s. Its theories, which rejected 
traditional socialist prescriptions for a dominant, centralized state in favor of new power for civil 
society, opened the Socialist Party to partnerships with groups in society. During the 1980’s, 
these theories had a powerful influence on social policy even during the periods when more 
traditional socialists within the Party were controlling economic policy. 

The third group of reformers were the policy analysts who developed a critique of the 
functioning of the welfare state in a series of studies beginning in the mid-1970s. The civil 
servants and political figures involved in this effort played an important role in paving the way 
for significant changes in welfare state approaches to social problems and helped foster an 
awareness among both political leaders and the public that poverty was a serious problem in 
France. In the process of drafting their studies, these individuals built ties to representatives of 
nonprofit social service organizations and developed a foundation for these organizations’ later 
inclusion in the implementation of social programs. 

The 1981 election made possible the realization of these groups’ programs for reform. 
When the Socialist Party came to power, politicians and political appointees influenced by the 


ideas of the Second Left were in a position to act on the theories which it had developed. In 


*Kuisel, Capitalism and the State, p. 215. 
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doing so, these individuals relied to a considerable extent on the policy proposals developed by 
the group of reformist civil servants and particularly the nonprofit sector lobby which the group 
helped to create. At the same time, the new government built on the studies of poverty policy 
which had been completed by the third group in developing its response to the growing levels 
of poverty which were caused by the economic crisis. In part because the government was 
already sympathetic to the idea and in part because of the role which representatives of nonprofit 
organizations had had in shaping these studies’ conclusions, the new government relied heavily 
on nonprofit organizations as it took on a fight against poverty. The convergence of these three 
strands of analysis and action resulted in the development of a new partnership between the state 
and the nonprofit sector. 

In the pages which follow, I will first describe the three programs for reform in greater detail, 
and then describe how the programs converged after 1981. 


I. Modernizing Elites and the Fortification of Civil Society 


The first program of reform was developed in response to what could be called a "crisis of 
democracy" in France. Twice in twenty years democracy faltered, as the Third Republic gave 
way to the Vichy regime in 1940 and the Fourth Republic collapsed in 1958. The passivity of 


the French in the face of the collaborationist Vichy regime and the political stalemates which led 


to the demise of the Fourth Republic gave rise to serious concerns for the future of democracy 


in France and for the nature of the ties between the French state and French citizens. 
The fragility of French democracy led a group of reformist civil servants and intellectuals 
to work to strengthen civil society in France. The leading figure in this group was Francois 


Bloch-Lainé, the former underground treasurer of the French Resistance who subsequently served 


C. F. Ullman 


as Director of the Treasury at the Ministry of Finance and then Director General of the Caisse 
de Dépdéts et Consignations, the principal state investment bank. Bloch-Lainé’s role in the 
transformation of relations between state and society in France is remarkable.” His vision of 
an "économie concertée," a coordinated economy, played an important role in shaping the 
consultative mechanisms of the French planning commissions through its advocacy of the 
institutionalization of dialogue between the government and private interests, and Richard Kuisel 


credits him and Jean Monnet as being the chief architects of the modernization of the French 


economy.” He was also the principal architect of the political mobilization of the nonprofit 


sector in France. 

Bloch-Lainé was a leading advocate within his circle of reformist elites for a vigorous civil 
society. He was the founder and President of the first organization to represent the nonprofit 
sector as a whole. He used his exalted position within the civil service to advocate enlarged roles 
for nonprofits in a variety of contexts, including a major study of the condition of the nation 
carried out in 1981 by a commission which he headed.” Finally, he served as President of the 
national federation of nonprofit health and human services organizations in the 1980s, overseeing 
the creation within the federation of a successful nonprofit social policy lobby. French society 


is a great deal more vigorous and the interplay of private interests significantly more tolerated 


**Some idea of its scope is suggested in Francois Bloch-Lainé, Profession: Fonctionnaire. Entretiens avec 
Francoise Carriére (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1976). Bloch-Lainé’s role in bringing the nonprofit sector to new 
prominence is alluded to in passing in Douglas Ashford, "In Search of the Etat Providence,” in James F. Hollifield 
and George Ross, eds., Searching for the New France (New York: Routledge, 1991), pp. 165-166. Ashford is 
mistaken, however, both as to the date of the founding of the FONDA and the nature of the conflicts which occurred 
between the Mauroy government and that organization. 


*K uisel, Capitalism and the State, esp. pp. 250-251 and p. 280. 


Commission du Bilan Présidée par Francois Bloch-Lainé, La France en mai_1981: Forces et _faiblesses. 
Rapport au Premier ministre. (Paris: La Documentation Frangaise, 1982), esp. pp. 171-264. 
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in France because of the work of Bloch-Lainé.* 

This group of reformist elites began to focus its attention on the nonprofit sector in 1968. 
In that year, Bloch-Lainé was the leading figure’ of a group of members of the Club Jean 
Moulin, a political reflection club™ founded by former members of the French Resistance to 


strengthen French democracy, which published Pour Nationaliser Etat (To Nationalize the 


State).° The book’s themes included decentralization, delegation, participation, reform of the 


bureaucracy, and the renewal of civil society. Among the authors in addition to Bloch-Lainé 


were Michel Crozier, whose subsequent analysis of France’s "stalled society"*® would be so 
influential, and Jacques Delors. 

For the authors and for French society, this book represented a major conceptual innovation. 
The Club Jean Moulin had spent ten years analyzing how best to invigorate French democracy 


to protect it from a repetition of the collapses of the Third and Fourth Republics.*” However, 


**For a discussion of the general evolution toward a less state-centered style of policy-making in France, see Jack 
Hayward, "Conclusion: Political Science, the State and Modemisation," in Peter A. Hall, Jack Hayward, and Howard 
Machin, eds., Developments in French Politics (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990), pp. 282-297; and Kesselman, 
"La nouvelle cuisine." 


On Bloch-Lainé’s central role in the group, see the memoirs of another member of the group: Philippe Viannay, 
Du bon usage de la France: Résistance, Journalisme, Glénans (Paris: Editions Ramsay, 1988), p. 372. 


“Political reflection clubs have flourished at several junctures in French history. In the 1960s, they served as 
an important outlet for criticism of the new Gaullist regime. Their style of functioning is comparable to that of the 
U.S.’s Council on Foreign Relations, in that they promote discussion among their members and publish analyses 
intended to influence policy. 


SC, Alphandéry, Y. Bernard, F. Bloch-Lainé, et al., Pour nationaliser l’Etat (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1968). 
A translation of the title which is less literal but which expresses the authors’ intention better is: "For a State that 
Belongs to the Nation." 


**Michel Crozier, The Stalled Society (New York: Viking Press, 1973); originally published as La société 
bloquée (Paris: Editions de Seuil, 1970). 


Peter Lincoln Lindseth, “Left Leanings and Liberal Flirtations: The Club Jean Moulin and the Idea of Modem 
Democracy. An Essay on the Evolving Political Culture of the French Left in the Late 1950s and 1960s." Master’s 
thesis, Columbia University, April 1992. 
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Bloch-Lainé later wrote that it was not until 1968 that the members of the group, mostly civil 
servants, Overcame their mistrust of intermediate organizations sufficiently to advocate that 
citizen groups be regarded as a positive contribution to democracy.* 


It is important to understand the analysis laid out in Pour nationaliser l’Etat, less because it 


had a profound immediate effect than because the individuals involved in its publication went 
on to advocate its conclusions within a variety of other organizations, and ultimately were highly 
effective in implementing many of the changes which they first advocated in 1968. The authors 


of Pour nationaliser l’Etat criticized the French state for its overextension, its excessive 


centralization and its lack of flexibility and responsiveness: 


For the Nation, the State has become a heavy-handed father... Charged with 
heterogeneous tasks, lacking the suppleness and speediness which are required to 
respond to new problems, multiplying regulations until the auditors audit each 
other, it is too often felt to be a screen, rather than an intermediary, between the 
citizens and power.” 


They argued that, in contradiction to the prevailing French belief that the state is the sole 


guarantor of the public interest, direct state intervention is not warranted in all aspects of public 


life. Activities which do not affect national sovereignty but which do promote the general 


interest, where the state’s involvement duplicates private initiatives whether commercial or 
nonprofit, represent a domain where direct state intervention is not necessary. In these areas, the 


book argues, the state should delegate as many as possible of its activities to intermediate 


Francois Bloch-Lainé, "Pour le progrés des associations." Pour 74 (décembre 1980), p. 7. It is clear that 
Bloch-Lainé himself was an advocate for intermediate organizations from the beginning, due at least in part to his 
experience as a youth in the Catholic scout movement. See Bloch-Lainé, Profession: Fonctionnaire, pp. 19-36. 


*Alphandéry et al., Pour nationaliser, pp. 8-9. Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are my own. 


“Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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organizations, whether these be local governments, nonprofit organizations, or other structures. 
As part of this delegation, "A new form of contract must be invented which would permit 


citizens who are organized for progressive purposes to pursue their goals, providing them with 


resources in return for their coordination of their efforts [with those of the state]."*' 


The authors observed that the domain of activities in which delegation would be appropriate 
was growing as the definition of the public interest was extended: 


... The public interest will find itself from now on covering the entire field of 
human activity, from social, familial, educational, health, cultural, and artistic 
activities to youth, leisure and sports activities, including professional training, 
socialization services and adult education, the protection and re-education of the 
disabled or maladjusted, and even including urban and rural development and the 
fight against pollution and the dangers of industrial civilization, as well as the 
safeguarding and valorization of unmeasurable goods such as our biological, 
natural and historical heritage...“ 


They argued that delegation of these new public responsibilities to nonprofit organizations 
would avoid the problems both of public bureaucracies and of the commercial sector. The value 
of such delegation lies with the particular skills and resources found in nonprofit organizations. 
The authors noted that nonprofit organizations have access to financial resources and volunteers 
in the community which could supplement the resources of the state in valuable ways. But they 
said that material resources are much less the issue than are more subtle skills: 

Even if it wanted to and if it had all the material means necessary, the public 
sector would not be able itself to take responsibility for all of these activities. The 
issue is that, by their nature, they cannot be "administered." They require forms 
of management which are not those of a public bureaucracy: pluralism and 
liberty, suppleness and rapidity, aptitude for calling into play human strengths 


such as generosity, devotion, enthusiasm, even such human strengths as the genius 
of creation, that of leadership or that of organization, the possibility of changing, 


“"Thid. p. 25. 
“Ibid., p. 218. 
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renouncing, failing as well as persevering or succeeding...*° 


As Pour nationaliser |’Etat was in the final stages of its drafting, the student and worker riots 


of May 1968 brought the continuing problems of France’s democracy forcefully to public 
attention. The work of the Club Jean Moulin was to some exteni eclipsed, as the protesters 
attacked the French state on many of the same grounds as the club had, but with more 
publicity,“ and the club declined in importance.” However, some of the group, including 
Francois Bloch-Lainé and Jacques Delors, continued to develop their program for the reform of 
state/society relations in another political reflection club, Echange et projets (Exchange and 
Projects). 


A major step forward in the effort to re-think the role of the nonprofit sector came in 1974 


when Echange et projets published an essay called “Pour un nouveau pouvoir de 


l’association,"*° Toward New Power for the Nonprofit Organization. This essay advocated 
forcefully that the state should delegate a variety of public responsibilities to the nonprofit sector, 
along with the funding necessary to undertake the projects. It urged that relations between 
funding authorities and nonprofit recipients be regulated by newly developed forms of contract 
which would protect both parties. While the essay focused much of its discussion on a detailed 
analysis of French tax law with regard to the nonprofit sector and how it should be reformed, its 


guiding concern was to facilitate the entry of the nonprofit sector into a real partnership with the 


“Ibid., p. 220. 
“See the discussion in Ibid., p. 7. 
“Lindseth, "Left Leanings and Liberal Flirtations." 


“"Pour un nouveau pouvoir de l’association.” échange et projets Supplement to no. 2 (1974). 
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state. It is remarkable for its detail and the breadth of its goals for the sector. 


Some of the Echange et projets members went on to form an association which would work 


to achieve the implementation of the essay’s recommendations.*’ Francois Bloch-Lainé became 
the president of the new Association pour le développement des associations de progrés 
(Association for the Development of Progressive Associations), known as the DAP. This 
organization, founded in 1975, held three major conferences -- in 1976, 1979, and 1981 -- to 
bring members of the nonprofit sector together to define the goals for the sector with regard to 


public policy and work to achieve them.* 


The creation of the DAP represented the first time 
nonprofit organizations in France had mobilized as a sector to address issues of concern to the 
sector as a whole.*? Indeed, as Bloch-Lainé observed to the members in 1979, one of the 
organization’s purposes was to "contribute to a certain structuring of the nonprofit sector."*° 
The DAP had considerable success in building support for the nonprofit sector among public 
officials. Among other feats, the organization initiated the creation of a caucus (intergroupe 
parlementaire) in each house of parliament to work for measures to benefit the sector. It was 


also responsible for the creation of the Union pour le financement des associations de progres 


(Union for the Financing of Progressive Associations), which brought together six credit 


“™Débat sur les rapports de Francois Bloch-Lainé et Paul Harvois," in Association pour le développement des 
associations de progrés, Travaux du colloque de Reims, 26/27 novembre 1976 (Paris: DAP, 1977): 51. 


“Association pour le Développement des associations de progrés, Travaux du colloque de Reims: 26/27 
november 1976 (Paris: DAP, 1977). Association pour le Développement des associations de progrés, Colloque de 
Lille: Actes du colloque 19/20 janvier 1979 (Paris: DAP, 1979). Fondation pour ia vie associative, Pour une 
nouvelle régle du jeu social: le rdle des associations. Actes du Colloque de la DAP, Grenoble, janvier 1981 (Paris: 
FONDA, 1981). 


“"Viannay, Du bon usage, p. 376. 


°° Francois Bloch-Lainé, "Exposé Introductif,” in Association pour le Développement des associations de progres, 
Colloque de Lille: Actes du colloque 19/20 janvier 1979 (Paris: DAP, 1979), p. 7. 
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institutions to provide banking services for nonprofits and which also sponsored the creation of 


a mutual insurance society for associations. It had less success in its efforts to enact the various 


fiscal measures which had been advocated in the Echange et projets essay. Although Bloch- 


Lainé met with Prime Minister Raymond Barre and won his support for the measures, they 


proved not to be politically viable.™ 


Ultimately, the most important contribution of the DAP 
was that it developed a detailed platform of policy changes intended to reform relations between 
the state and the nonprofit sector, and united a wide variety of nonprofit organizations in support 
for that platform. When a receptive government came to power in 1981, the DAP had built 
support among legislators, bureaucrats, and leaders of the nonprofit community for a clearly 


delineated program of reform. 


II. The "Second Left" and Autogestion: A New Vision of State-Society Relations 


The French Second Left was born in response to both the crisis of democracy -- in the form 
of the events of May 1968 -- and a crisis of socialism. At a time when French socialism was 
in crisis, suffering from disillusionment with the Soviet model and searching for new paths, the 
events of May 1968 offered a group of young socialists a new vision of socialism. In particular, 
the protesters’ advocacy of increased citizen participation in the management of the country and 
the practice of autogestion had a tremendous influence on the development of Second Left 


thinking.” 


‘'Francois Bloch-Lainé, "Bilan de la DAP,” in Fondation pour la vie associative, Pour une nouvelle régle du jeu 
social : le rdle des associations. Actes du Colloque de la DAP, Grenoble, Janvier 1981 (Paris: FONDA, 1981), pp. 
96-102. 


°Bemard Brown, Socialism of a Different Kind: Reshaping the Left in France (Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1982), and Peter A. Hall, Governing the Economy: The Politics of State Intervention in Britain and France 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1986), pp. 214-219. 
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The term "autogestion," which literally means self-management, was first used in 1963 to 
describe experiments then underway in Yugoslavia and Algeria in workers’ control of production. 
The concept was taken up by anarchist thinkers who brought it into the student movements of 
1968. Mainstream Socialist and Communist Party leaders rejected the idea, but two important 
members of the French Left took it up. Michel Rocard, who was then the Secretary-General of 
the PSU (Parti socialiste unifié, or Unified Socialist Party), a left-wing group that had seceded 
from the main socialist party, and Edmond Maire, Secretary-General of the CFDT, the trade 
union that came to be loosely allied with the socialists, declared themselves in favor of the idea 
of autogestion in the midst of the May 1968 events. Both of them later joined the newly unified 
Socialist Party, and they were instrumental in converting that party to the concept.*’ 

Autogestion has been understood in a variety of ways, but it has generally involved a 
rejection of the idea that the state should have full control of the economy, advocating instead 
greater power for workers and, more generally, citizens. The concept was used to advocate the 
devolution of authority from plant managers to workers’ councils, from the central state to local 
government authorities, and from public bureaucracies to private citizens. The Socialist Party 


advocated autogestion in nationalized industries as a way to reconcile their planned 


nationalization of industry and banks with their commitment to individual freedom.” The Party 


also used the term in advocating increased autonomy for civil society, calling for the "autogestion 


55 


of everyday life. 


Brown, Socialism, p. 45. 
“Ibid., pp. 52-4. 


**Commissariat général au Plan, Plan intérimaire:_stratégie pour deux ans 1982-1983 (Paris: Flammarion, 1982), 
p. 257. 
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Decentralization of government” and increased delegation to nonprofit organizations became 


important elements of the Socialist Party’s platform by the late 1970s, due to the influence of the 
Second Left. In 1977, Michel Rocard addressed the Socialist Party congress in Nantes, outlining 
his hopes for the future of the party. He described and rejected the long-dominant tradition in 
the party which he called "Jacobin, centralizing, statist, nationalist, and protectionist." He said 
that he himself stood for a second tradition of longer standing but less influence in the party, 
which he described in these terms: "It is decentralizing, regionalist, it rejects the arbitrary 
domination of bosses and of the state. It is liberating, whether it is a question of dependent 
majorities like women, or of minorities not well integrated into society -- young people, 
immigrants, the handicapped. It is suspicious of regulations and administration, it prefers 
autonomy of collectivities and experimentation..."*’ 

At about the same time, Jean-Pierre Worms, who was a member of the Directing Committee 


of the Socialist Party and responsible for local government issues, gave an interview to the 


journal Faire on the subject of the party’s platform. Worms announced the party’s view that one 


Decentralization was, in fact, enacted in 1983 and was one of the major accomplishments of the Socialist 
government. Social policy was the domain most affected by decentralization, and as a result decentralization had 
a significant impact of its own on the evolution of the French welfare state and on relations between local 
governments and nonprofit organizations. Unfortunately, due to lack of space this paper is unable to address 
decentralization. For a discussion of decentralization and the nonprofit sector, see Claire F. Uliman, “Nonprofit 
Organizations, Public Funding, and the Boundaries of the Welfare State: The Politics of Public Funding of Nonprofit 
Social Services in France." Paper prepared for presentation at the 1992 Annual Conference of ARNOVA, the 
Association for Research on Nonprofit Organizations and Voluntary Action, October 30-November 1, 1992, New 
Haven, CT; Vivien Schmidt, Democratizing France: _The Political and Administrative History of Decentralization 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Gérard Brovelli, " Les incidences de la décentralisation sur les 
associations: L’exemple du domaine sanitaire et social," Revue francaise des affaires sociales 43 no. 2 (avril-juin 
1989), pp. 23-72; Thierry Guillois, "Associations et subventions," Revue francaise de finances publiques no. 23 
(1988), pp. 47-65; and Catherine Grémion, "Decentralization in France: a Historical Perspective,” in George Ross, 
Stanley Hoffmann, and Sylvia Malzacher, eds., The Mitterrand Experiment: Continuity and Change in Modem 
France (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), pp. 237-247. 


Brown, Socialism, p. 50. Translation is by Brown. 
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role of nonprofit organizations at the local level should be 
to take responsibility, either partly or totally, for the development of responses to 
the needs that they express [i.e., the problems with regard to which they serve as 
advocates]. This would involve managing facilities as well as organizing 
activities. According to the PS, this could be done in the form of multi-year 
contracts with the city, allowing a great deal of liberty for the nonprofit in its 
management of the program. The rationale for this decentralization of local power 
in favor of nonprofit organizations stems from nonprofits’ representativeness and 
their democratic functioning.® 
Worms stated that the municipal program of the party included measures to increase the 
resources, both financial and technical, available to nonprofit organizations and citizen groups, 
and argued for nonprofits’ participation in local commissions.” 
It was shortly afterward that an important connection was forged between the Socialist Party 
leadership and the DAP, the nonprofits’ lobby. In 1979, the DAP recruited Pierre Mauroy to be 
the keynote speaker at its second conference, which was held in Lille. Mauroy was mayor of 


Lille and an important figure in the Socialist Party (two years later, he would be Prime Minister). 


He had also been involved in the nonprofit sector for many years as one of the leaders of a 


national organization providing continuing education and cultural and other activities to workers 


and their families. DAP leaders chose Lille as the site for their conference and Mauroy as the 
keynote speaker in a calculated attempt to win his support for their cause.” 
In his speech, Mauroy analyzed the problems of the French state and the role which he 


thought nonprofit organizations could have in solving them. Mauroy told the assembled DAP 


Jean-Pierre Worms, "Décentraliser le pouvoir municipal." Faire no. 21-22 (juillet/aoit 1977), p. 20. 


Ibid., p. 21. 


“Guy Raffi, former Secretary General of the DAP and former Deputy (PS). Interview with the author, Paris, 
October 19, 1992. 
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members: "The current situation is characterized by an overgrown and centralized state, a 


political society which is quite weak and is dependent on the State, and a civil society whose 


structures are fragmented and too often marginalized." He described the nonprofit sector as a 
critical factor in reinforcing democracy and in redressing the imbalance between state and 
society.” 

When Mauroy became Prime Minister two years later, he headed the government of a party 
which had announced its commitment to a program of reform aimed at revitalizing civil society, 
in part by offering new roles for nonprofit organizations. Mauroy himself had already established 
a relationship with the DAP and had expressed support for its goals. His government acted on 
the Socialist Party’s program for reform, and in doing so built on the recommendations of the 
DAP. 


III. Les Exclus and the Crisis of the Welfare State: Opening a Door to Nonprofits 


The third program for reform was developed in relative obscurity by civil servants involved 
in studies of poverty in France. These studies focused on the failures of welfare state programs. 
Over time, they came increasingly to rely on the policy analysis furnished by the nonprofit sector, 
because it was these organizations (unlike government bureaucracies) which had first-hand 
knowledge of the most vulnerable and isolated populations. Partly as a result of the involvement 
of nonprofits in their elaboration, and also as a result of nonprofits’ undoubted expertise, these 
studies began to call for extended roles for nonprofit organizations in the provision of services. 
The arguments they put forth would eventually help bring nonprofit social service organizations 


into the analysis, formulation, and implementation of social policy. 


*'Pierre Mauroy, “Ouverture du Colloque." In Association pour le développement des associations de progrés, 
Colloque de Lille: Actes de Colloque, 19/20 janvier 1979 (Paris: DAP, 1979), p. 4. 
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One of the important factors which prompted these studies was the publication of Les Exclus 


(The Excluded) by René Lenoir in 1974.° Lenoir documented the presence in France of 


pockets of stubborn poverty -- essentially, an underclass of individuals with little or no contact 
with regular employment, and hence no access to many of the social insurance programs of the 
state. Even relevant programs were failing to reach these individuals, who were often afraid of 
public authorities, ill-equipped to benefit from public education and job training programs, and 
mired in a multi-generational legacy of poverty. This analysis caused considerable alarm in 
France, and put pressure on the government to respond to the problems it outlined. 

The first major study was begun in 1976, when the Economic and Social Council undertook 
a report on efforts to combat poverty in France.® This report had very little influence on 
poverty policy, but it was nonetheless to open a door for the participation of nonprofit 
organizations in policy-making. Its author, Henri Pequignot, asked Father Joseph Wresinski, the 
founder of ATD-Quart Monde, a radical organization working with Jes exclus, to help him in 
developing the report’s analysis. The Economic and Social Council was so impressed with 
Father Wresinski that he was asked to become a member of the body.“ His membership would 


subsequently give his organization unprecedented access to high levels of policy analysis.” 


René Lenoir, Les Exclus: Un Francais sur dix. 4th ed. (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1989). The impact which 
the publication of this book in 1974 had can be compared to the impact which Michael Harrington’s book, The Other 
America: Poverty in the United States (New York: Macmillan, 1962) had in providing the impetus for the War on 
Poverty in the United States. 


Henri Pequignot, La lutte contre la pauvreté. Report of the Conseil économique et social. Reproduced in 
Journal officiel de la République Francaise, Avis et rapports de Conseil économique et social no. 9 (6 mars 1979). 


“He was appointed as a personne qualifiée, or member at-large, rather than as a representative of the nonprofit 
sector. The nonprofit sector was not represented on the council as a functional group until 1984. 


**Daniel Fayard, ATD-Quart Monde. Interview with the author, Pierrelaye, France, May 6, 1992. 
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The input of nonprofit organizations was again solicited for a study of poverty policy in 
1980. This report proved to be highly influential and provided a vehicle for the opinions and 


experience of nonprofit organizations to reach policy-makers. The report was written by Gabriel 


Oheix, a member of the Conseil d’ Etat and thus a very highly placed government official, at the 


request of Prime Minister Raymond Barre. It focused primarily on the need to eliminate the gaps 
in the system of social protection, such as the way in which a household could find itself without 
benefits as it made a transition from one benefit category to another, and advocated social 
integration through housing, employment, and education programs and attempts to develop better 
definitions and statistics on the subject of poverty.” 

The Oheix report’s analysis of poverty and policy proposals were heavily influenced by the 
insights offered by nonprofit organizations. Indeed, in the report Oheix thanked the 
representatives of nonprofits who helped him formulate his analysis, particularly those from 
ATD-Quart Monde and Secours Catholique.® Since the report proved to be influential in 
providing direction for thinking on poverty in France,” the participation of the nonprofits in 
shaping its conclusion represents a significant form of access to policy decisions. 

The Oheix report also addressed the question of relations between the welfare state and the 
nonprofit sector directly, reflecting the concerns of the nonprofits which helped the author. One 
of its 60 proposals for reforming the welfare state argued for increased support for nonprofits that 


serve the extremely poor. It argued that such nonprofit organizations often provide the types of 


Gabriel Oheix, Contre la précarité et la pauvreté: 60 propositions (Paris: La Documentation Francaise, 1981). 


Thid., p. 110. 


“Gary Freeman, "Financial Crisis and Policy Continuity in the Welfare State,” in Peter A. Hall, Jack Hayward, 
and Howard Machin, eds., Developments in French Politics (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990), p. 198. 
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services which public agencies find most difficult, thus justifying state financing of their efforts. 
Associations working with /es exclus should, the report argued, be reimbursed on the same basis 
as nonprofits managing residential institutions, which had long been reimbursed through operating 
contracts with the departments.” 

Studies like the Pequignot and Oheix reports opened the way to increased delegation to 
nonprofits in several ways. First, they brought representatives of various nonprofits into contact 
with senior civil servants, giving those representatives new access to the state. Second, the 
studies convinced political actors that poverty was a serious problem and that nonprofits were 
already involved in dealing with its effects. And third, the studies advocated increased roles for 
nonprofits in the administration of public programs. In doing so, these studies laid the 
groundwork for the nonprofit sector’s involvement in the development and implementation of 
poverty policy in the 1980s. 

The Socialists in Power: Recognizing New Social Partners 
When the government of President Frangois Mitterrand and Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy 


took power in 1981, the pieces were in place for a major change in the role of nonprofit 


organizations in the public life.” The newly elected government was dedicated to revitalizing 


*Oheix, Contre la précarité, p. 110. 


Readers will note that the discussion which follows does not address the famous "U-turn" in which the 
Mitterrand administration abandoned its projects for a greatly more generous welfare state in favor of a policy of 
rigueur, that is, austerity. The reason for this omission is that rigueur had relatively little impact on the 
developments discussed in this paper, although it had a significant impact on the core social insurance programs of 
the welfare state. Furthermore, to the extent it did have an impact on the nonprofit sector, it was primarily at the 
level of local politics. As noted previously, decentralization and local politics are beyond the scope of this paper. 
On rigueur and the French welfare state, see Freeman, "Financial Crisis and Policy Continuity"; George Ross, "The 
Mitterrand Experiment and the French Welfare State: An Interesting Uninteresting Story,” in Michael K. Brown, 
ed., Remaking the Welfare State: Retrenchment and Social Policy in America and Europe (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1988), pp. 119-138; George Ross, "From One Left to Another: Le Social in Mitterrand’s France," 
in George Ross, Stanley Hoffmann, and Sylvia Malzacher, eds., The Mitterrand Experiment: Continuity and Change 
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civil society, and many of the top officials, including most notably Mauroy, were deeply 


committed to the nonprofit sector. Equally important, a blue-print for the new relations between 
state and society had been drawn up and was available to the leadership: Echange et projets, the 
DAP, and the various commissions which had studied poverty had brought top civil servants and 
the leaders of nonprofits to work together to devise detailed policy recommendations to improve 
nonprofits’ access to private contributions, establish them on a more open and equal footing with 
public sector funders, and increase nonprofits’ participation in all aspects of public policy. Once 
in power, the new government institutionalized formal roles in policy analysis, formulation, and 
implementation for nonprofit organizations. Empowered by their inclusion and by new funding 
from the government, nonprofit organizations then fulfilled the expectations of the three groups 
which had worked to bring them into political life by forming a lobby which played an important 
role in the enactment of the creation of a national minimum income program in 1988, and which 
scored a major victory in shaping the final version of a law implementing a right to housing in 
1990.” 

In this section of the paper I will describe how, in the earliest days of the new Socialist 
government, one can see the impact of the new socialist vision of autogestion and of the work 
of the DAP. The new ideal of a "social partnership" between the state and the nonprofit sector 


was soon institutionalized in formal roles for representatives of the nonprofit sector in the policy- 


in Modem France (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), pp. 199-216; and Gary Freeman, "Socialism and 
Social Security,” in John S. Ambler, ed., The French Socialist Experiment (Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of 
Human Issues, 1985), pp. 92-115. 


™ According to Peter A. Hall, this pattern of the creation of organized interests through subsidies and access to 
consultative bodies was not confined to the nonprofit sector; it was a characteristic feature of the general evolution 
of French politics in the 1980’s. Hall, "Pluralism and Pressure Politics," p. 82. 
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making process at the national level. I will then describe how, at the same time, the pressure of 
the need for welfare state reform also drove the new government in the direction of delegation 
to nonprofits, using strategies developed in the studies of poverty completed in the 1970s. 


The New Vision Implemented 


The government of Prime Minister Mauroy worked rapidly to implement its vision of a more 
democratic polity, responding to the critiques of the overbearing French state which had been 
developed by Second Left theorists and by others, including the Club Jean Moulin. Although 


Mauroy himself was not a member of the Second Left group, he was sympathetic to many of its 


goals for civil society.” In addition, as a long-time member and leader of a large nonprofit 


organization, he was personally committed to the nonprofit sector. While on the one hand his 
government was Carrying out a social-democratic program of nationalizing major industries and 
banks, on the other it was taking steps to invigorate civil society. The Ministry of Social Affairs 
was renamed the Ministry of National Solidarity to express the new dynamic by which everyone 
would work together for society’s betterment, and a new ministry, the Ministry of Free Time, was 
created to encourage all types of social participation not related to employment, including 
participation in citizens’ groups and volunteer work. The pointed inclusion of nonprofit 
organizations in the roster of social partners -- the state’s principal interlocutors in society -- in 
government documents marked an important change in French political discourse.” 

The government created the first official body to represent the nonprofit sector in 1983. The 


Conseil national de la vie associative, or National Council of the Nonprofit Sector, was created 


; Hervé Hamon and Patrick Rotman, La Deuxiéme gauche: Histoire intellectuelle et politique de la CFDT (Paris: 
Editions Ramsay, 1982), p. 273. 


™For example, Commissariat général du Plan, Plan intérimaire, pp. iii-xxxi. 
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to provide the government with a formal interlocutor able to express the needs of the nonprofit 


sector. Composed of representatives of a wide variety of nonprofit organizations, its mission was 


to propose reforms to improve /a vie associative” -- associational life -- a concept so broad that 


the Council’s mandate includes everything from the regulations regarding funding of nonprofit 
agencies to the degree of participation of the average citizen in community activities outside of 
work. However, because the Council is organizationally isolated within the French state, it has 
actually had relatively little influence on policy.” 

In June of 1984 a more significant institutional role sought by the nonprofit sector was 
enacted: nonprofit organizations were included among the sectors represented in the Economic 
and Social Council. The National Council on the Nonprofit Sector was empowered to appoint 
five members of the Economic and Social Council (out of a total of 230) to represent the sector’s 
views in that body’s deliberations.”° 

Membership on the Economic and Social Council is the most significant institutional gain 
of the nonprofit sector in the 1980s. The Economic and Social Council is one of the three 
national representative bodies created by the constitution, along with the National Assembly and 
the Senate, although it is by far the least powerful of the three. While the National Assembly 
is composed of members elected by geographic constituencies and the Senate is composed of 


members chosen by an electoral college of local government officials, the Economic and Social 


™Marie-Christine Ray, "Mission Impossible? Le Conseil national de la vie associative (CNVA)." La Croix (1-2 
novembre 1984). 


Guy Raffi, Former Secretary-General of the DAP and former Deputy (PS), Interview with the author, Paris, 
June 22, 1992; and Scarlett Courvoisier, Chargée de mission at the Délégation générale 4 I’ Innovation sociale et a 
l’"Economie sociale, Interview with the author, Paris, June 18, 1992. 


7"1_es associations au Conseil économique et social." Le Monde (12 septembre 1984). 
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Council is composed of representatives of the principal interest groups in France, generally 
referred to as the social partners, as well as prominent intellectuals. It serves a purely 
consultative or advisory role, being empowered to issue reports on matters of policy interest 
either at the request of the government or on its own initiative. These reports sometimes have 
a great deal of influence, however. Thus the inclusion of nonprofit organizations on the Council 
is significant both because it expresses recognition of the important role played by the sector in 
public life and because it increases the influence and access of the sector in the making of public 
policy. 

Nonetheless, functional groups within the Economic and Social Council have only a limited 
impact compared with their sectors’ organized lobbies in society. While the government’s 
inclusion of the nonprofit sector in the Council certainly increased the sector’s influence on 
public policy, the government probably did more to help nonprofits gain power -- particularly 
in the arena of social policy -- when it provided them with significant new funding as part of a 
campaign against poverty. 


The "Poverty Plans" and the Creation of a Social Policy Lobby 


Soon after coming to power in 1981, the new government was faced with a crisis of 
dramatically increasing levels of poverty in France. In addition to /es exclus, whose existence 


had started to cause alarm in the 1970s and continued to do so to an increasing degree, France 


was also experiencing what was called "new poverty," the poverty of people who had previously 


been employable and, under changing economic conditions, were no longer. Homelessness and 
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hunger, in particular, rose to alarming levels.” 

By the beginning of 1983, the need for a government response had become clear. In 
January, the government announced an initiative to combat extreme poverty through measures 
to improve access to certain types of social programs and provide new funding to charitable 
organizations and public agencies which were providing emergency services. This initiative 
became an annual winter program of "Lutte contre la pauvreté et la précarité,” or combat against 
poverty and economic vulnerability (usually referred to as “poverty plans" for short).” 

From the beginning, nonprofit organizations were at the center of the poverty plans. Before 


announcing the measures, President Mitterrand met with representatives of eight of the major 


charitable organizations to win their support.” Most of the funding distributed by the plans 


went to nonprofit organizations, passed either directly by the state to national organizations or 
through prefects to local groups.” For the nonprofit sector, the poverty plans offered somewhat 
increased funding, access to public officials, and a new role in social policy implementation. 

At the same time, organizations were forced to professionalize their style of operation as they 


negotiated operating contracts with public authorities, often for the first time.*’ Most 


™Marie-Annick Barthe, "Les formes de la pauvreté dans la société francaise." Revue francaise des affaires 
sociales vol. 41 no. 2 (juin 1987), pp. 113-125; and Michel Houillon, "Le retour des misérables: La société duale 
en question.” Futuribles (février 1987), pp. 33-40. 


*8Noelle Mariller and Guy Janvier, "Les programmes gouvernementaux de lutte contre la pauvreté et la précarité.” 
Revue francaise des affaires sociales 42 no. 2 (avril 1988), pp. 27-8. 


Jocelyn Petitpas, "Les nouveaux pauvres." Le Figaro (25 janvier, 1983). 


“Guy Janvier, "Les interventions spécifiques de I’Etat en faveur des personnes en situation de pauvreté et de 
précarité." Solidarité Santé -- Etudes statistiques no. 2 (mars-avril 1987), pp. 16-19. 


5'Monique Sassier-Robert, Reporter for the Commission nationale d’évaluation du Revenu minimum d’ insertion. 
Interview with the author, Paris, May 5, 1992. 
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importantly, the poverty plans also provided the impetus for nonprofit organizations to form a 
social policy lobby, joining forces across the traditionally divisive left/right and religious/secular 
cleavages. 

Once nonprofit organizations became involved in implementing the government-funded 
poverty plans, they were politicized. They began to question the government’s definition of the 
problems of the "new poor" and of "/es exclus," and to develop their own policy demands. At 
least partly at the initiative of Francois Bloch-Lainé, who had recently become President of 
UNIOPSS, the national federation of nonprofit organizations in the health and social sectors, 
many of the organizations involved in the poverty plans began to meet as a poverty task force 
in 1984 under UNIOPSS’s auspices.” The task force’s purpose was to develop a common 
stance among its members on policy issues related to poverty and to unite its members to 
pressure legislators for change. 

As a newly formed social policy lobby, the nonprofits were a critically important factor in 


the enactment of two new social entitlements in France, thereby increasing welfare state 


expenditures.** Through their actions as a lobby, nonprofits extended their involvement in the 


welfare state from the social service programs at its periphery to the social insurance role at its 
core. Their most significant victory in this regard was the passage of a national guaranteed 
minimum income law and the inclusion of nonprofit organizations in the administration of the 


program. 


®2Bruno Groués, UNIOPSS. Personal communication with the author, June 28, 1993. 


**The similarity to the effect which Title XX of the Social Security Act had in creating nonprofit social policy 
lobbies at the local level in the United States is striking. See Steven Rathgeb Smith and Deborah Stone, "The 
Unexpected Consequences of Privatization,” in Michael K. Brown, ed., Remaking the Welfare State: Retrenchment 
and Social Policy in America and Europe (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1988), pp. 232-252. 
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The Revenu minimum d’insertion (Minimum Income for Social Integration, known as the 
RMI), enacted in 1988, provides a minimum income for any legal resident of France who meets 
a means-test and who is willing to develop and sign a contract with an approved counsellor 
which outlines the steps which the recipient will take to attain or regain social integration (which 
can mean, depending on the situation of the recipient, finding a job or simply finding a stable 
living situation.) The nonprofit sector played an important role in making the RMI a legislative 
priority. A report written by Father Wresinski for the Economic and Social Council,“ which 
relied heavily on the work of the UNIOPSS task force, was influential in winning the support of 
many political leaders. Press conferences and other media events staged by nonprofit 
organizations kept poverty and the search for a policy response in the public eye and made 
poverty a national issue.” 

The sector was also influential in drafting the bill which created the RMI. UNIOPSS, based 


on the analysis of its poverty task force, provided detailed comments on the first draft of the 


bill,*° and representatives of the organization were invited to testify before the National 


Assembly committee responsible for the bil The majority of UNIOPSS’s suggestions were 


“Joseph Wresinski, Grande pauvreté et précarité économique et sociale. Report of the Conseil économique et 
social. (Paris: Journal officiel de la République Frangaise, 1987). 


®Bruno Jobert comments on the role of charitable organizations in putting poverty on the public agenda in 
"Democracy and Social Policies," p. 251. 


%"Le projet de loi et les observations de 1’ UNIOPSS." Union Sociale no. 8 (septembre 1988), pp. 7-14. 
"Jean-Michel Belorgey, Rapport fait au nom de la Commission des Affaires culturelles, familiales et sociales 


sur le projet de loi (no 146) relatif au revenu minimum d’insertion Assemblée nationale rapport no 161, session 
of October 3, 1988, pp. 112-124. Francois Bloch-Lainé was among those who testified. 
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reflected, if not always entirely adopted, in the final legislation, and UNIOPSS regards the bill 
as a major lobbying victory.” 

One of the significant victories for the nonprofit sector in the bill’s revision was the inclusion 
of nonprofit organizations in the implementation of the program. In the initial version of the bill, 


applicants for the benefit were to address themselves to a commission established by each mayor 


for this purpose.” In the final version, a wide variety of organizations, including nonprofit 


social service agencies, were empowered to accept applications for the benefit and to work with 
applicants to draw up their contracts. The local commissions still exist in the bill’s final version, 
but their role became to screen the applications which are forwarded from the various 
organizations which accept applicants. In addition, the regulations governing the implementation 
of the bill require that these local commissions have representatives of nonprofit organizations 
among their members. These revisions represent a significant change from earlier methods of 
administering social programs. The inclusion of nonprofits in institutionalized roles in the 


program’s implementation was not uncontroversial -- a majority in the Senate opposed it,” 


"1 oi no 88-1088 du ler décembre 1988 relative au revenu minimum d’insertion,” Journal Officiel de la 
République Francaise (3 décembre 1988), pp. 15119-15124. 


*Bruno Groués, Union nationale interfédérale des organisations privées sanitaires et sociales. Interview with 
the author, Paris, June 17, 1992. 


°"Le projet de loi et les observations de lUNIOPSS," pp. 7-14. 


*'Senate opposition focused on a discussion of the appropriate roles of public versus private agencies and of the 
problems of public accountability involved in delegation. However, it should be remembered that in France Senators 
are elected by an electoral college of local-level elected officials. They represent the interests of local government, 
which were threatened by the measures in the bill which the Senators opposed. The Senators’ opposition was not 
purely disinterested. 
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although they were overridden by the National Assembly” -- so this was an important victory 
for the nonprofit lobby.” 

The efforts of the nonprofit social policy lobby did not end with the enactment of the RMI. 
The nonprofits pushed the state to go further in addressing the problem of poverty. In February 
1989, 80 organizations, including the members of the UNIOPSS poverty task force, joined to 
write a manifesto calling on the government to develop a comprehensive national program of 
social policy which would include improved access to housing, health care, education, and 
employment.” In response, partly, to this pressure, the Minister of Housing, Louis Besson, 


introduced a bill in November of that year for legislation which would improve access to housing 


for the most needy.” The bill was intended to allow for the implementation of the right to 


housing which the French constitution already decrees. As with the legislation creating the RMI, 
the nonprofits of the UNIOPSS task force on poverty worked with public officials to draft the 
text and sent representatives to address the legislature. However, with regard to this legislation, 
they had to go significantly further in their lobbying efforts. With the RMI, there was 


considerable unanimity among legislators on the major outlines of the program. In the case of 


Jean-Michel Belorgey, Rapport fait au nom de la commission des affaires culturelles, familiales et sociales en 
vue de la lecture définitive du projet de loi re/atif au revenu minimum d’ insertion. Assemblée nationale report 
no. 416, session of November 30, 1988. 


*3Nonetheless, nonprofits’ participation in the implementation of the RMI has not been smooth. Public officials 
who dominate the Local Commissions for Insertion often exclude the representatives of nonprofit organizations from 
important negotiations, and many organizations have been frustrated by both the program’s unrealistic expectations 
with regard to the speed with which people can be restored to the mainstream and by the state’s apparent inability 
to reimburse nonprofits promptly for their expenses. Bertrand Fragonard, Délégué interministériel au RMI, Interview 
with the author, Paris, May 7, 1992; and Patrick Boulte, Pascal Dorival and Norbert Granget, "Evaluation de 
l’implication des associations dans le dispositif du RMI: Sythése." Study prepared for the Commission nationale 
d’évaluation du Revenu minimum d’ insertion. (1991). Photocopy. 


*"Une loi d’orientation pour lutter contre la grande pauvreté." Le Monde (16 février, 1989), p. 12. 


*"Un toit pour tous." La lettre de Matignon no. 279 (20 novembre, 1989), p. 1. 
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the Besson Act, the sector was called upon to lobby for a bill which was in great difficulty. 
On the bill’s first reading, in December 1989, the National Assembly voted to pass it, but 


in such a form that many of its most powerful elements were deleted or nullified by amendments. 


The Senate’s first reading went equally badly for the bill.”° Appalled, the nonprofit sector 


decided to try to accomplish something which rarely happens in French politics: they would 
fight to get the original text of the bill restored and passed by the National Assembly in its 
second reading. UNIOPSS began to organize the lobbying effort.” 

On March 6, 1990, sixteen of the largest nonprofit organizations and federations concerned 
with poverty and housing issues issued a declaration outlining their demand that the original text 
as proposed by the government be restored. Abbé Pierre, the leader of an important charitable 
organization and a figure of great emotional significance in French life because of the role he had 
played in advocacy on behalf of the destitute in the aftermath of World War II, supported this 
declaration with a handwritten appeal to the legislature. UNIOPSS sent the declaration and 
copies of the letter to all of the political figures involved with the legislation, and a press 
conference was held to explain the nonprofits’ demands.” 

UNIOPSS received 65 written responses from politicians to the declaration, and the document 
and letter from Abbé Pierre were cited frequently during the parliamentary debate which 


followed. The government, which shared the nonprofits’ dedication to the bill in its original 


**José Balarello, Avis présenté au nom de la commission des Affaires sociales sur le projet de loi, adopté par 
l’ Assemblée nationale, aprés déclaration d’urgence, visant 4 la mise en oeuvre du droit au logement. Sénat report 
no. 206, session of April 2, 1990. Bernard Carton, Rapport fait au nom de la commission de la production et des 
échanges, en nouvelle lecture, sur_le projet de loi, modifié par le Sénat, visant_a la mise en oeuvre du droit au 
logement. Assemblée nationale report no. 1284, session of April 18, 1990. 


Groues, Interview with the author. 
Ibid. 
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form, indicated its gratitude for the pressure which the nonprofit sector was bringing to bear on 


the National Assembly.” 

In May, on its second reading, the National Assembly voted to pass the bill without the 
crippling amendments and largely in the form desired by the nonprofit sector. Indeed, of the four 
major demands of the sector, the final legislation met three.'” 

This sort of outcome is so unusual in French politics that a group of Senators who were 
opposed to the legislation as it was adopted appealed to the Constitutional Court, arguing that 
the procedure by which the law had been adopted was unconstitutional. The Court found against 
the Senators, and the law stands as it was voted on the second reading.’ 

Conclusion 

The victory which the nonprofit social policy lobby had in the enactment of the Besson Act 

demonstrates the political legitimacy and power which the French nonprofit sector has achieved 


2 


in the realm of social policy.” That legitimacy and power, in turn, testify to the emerging 


*Tbid. 


'Bemard Carton, Rapport fait au nom de la commission de la production et des échanges en vue de la lecture 
définitive du projet de loi visant 4 la mise en oeuvre de droit au logement. Assemblée nationale report no. 1305, 
session of May 2, 1990. Also Groués, Interview with the author. 


''Groues, Interview with the author; and Bruno Groués, "Les associations ont gagné; il reste 4 réussir!" Union 
social no. 28 (June 1990), pp. 7-10. 


'@1t does not, however, necessarily contradict those authors who argue that in France interest groups have real 
power only when it is granted by the state. The nonprofit lobby was fighting on the same side as the government 
against a recalcitrant parliament, rather than against the government, and its importance in political life was to some 
extent the result of the government’s engineering. Nevertheless, it is significant both that the government had granted 
power to the nonprofit sector and that the sector had learned to put it to very good use. A discussion of the potential 
durability of those gains is beyond the scope of this paper. On interest groups in France, see, for example: Hall, 
"Pluralism and Pressure Politics"; Hayward, "Conclusion"; Jobert and Muller, L’Etat en action; John T.S. Keeler, 
The Politics of Neocorporatism in France: Farmers, the State, and Agricultural Policy-making in the Fifth Republic 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1987); and Vivien Schmidt, "The Statist Pattern of Policy-Making: The Case 
of France," Paper presented at the 1992 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Chicago, 
IL, September 4, 1992. 
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conviction in France that organized groups in civil society can make a positive contribution to 


the general welfare. Such tolerance for pluralism overcomes centuries of arguments that the state 


alone can serve the general interest. It is a major change for what René Lenoir once called "a 
country of Roman traditions which experienced a centralizing monarchy followed by a Jacobin 
republic."!° 

The reformist groups which led the effort to enhance the role of nonprofit organizations in 
public life worked to bring about precisely such a change. They sought both to revitalize French 
democracy and to diversify and personalize the French welfare state’s services. Mostly affiliated 
with the Left and all dedicated to the idea that the nation has responsibility for the well-being 
of its inhabitants, these reformers saw a partnership between the state and nonprofits as both a 
boon to French politics and a benefit to the clients of the welfare state. To them, delegation to 
nonprofits would not in any way reduce the responsibility of the state; it would merely change 
its mode of operation to one more beneficial to society. This was true for those whose principal 
goal was the revitalization of French democracy, for those whose principal goal was the 
improvement of the functioning of welfare state programs, and for those whose principal goal 
was a new Solidarity in society. 

Francois Bloch-Lainé, like the other members of the group who sought primarily to 
strengthen French democracy, always stressed the continuing primacy of the state when he spoke 
about his goals for a stronger civil society. For example, in a 1980 article he wrote: 

What is in question is not the transfer of a few morsels of "government" from the 


public sector to private authorities in order for the latter to have a larger role... 
The revision which is necessary, after so many years of centralization, should not 


1030 


Débat sur les rapports de Francois Bloch-Lainé et Paul Harvois," p. 57. 
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in any way diminish public authority. Its goal is to cause it [public authority] to 
be exercised differently than it is under the influence of an all-consuming 
centralization while reinforcing its essence, that which it alone is capable and 
entitled to do, i.e. setting the rules and seeing that they are followed without 
substituting itself for those to whom the rules apply. To no longer confuse what 
belongs to the players with what belongs to the referee, that is the desired 
rearrangement. Democracy necessitates the cooperation of the former with the 
latter before, during and after the game.'™ 


Similarly, the reformers whose primary goal was welfare state reform always made clear that 
the state continued to be responsible for providing the services, but that it would do so through 
nonprofit intermediaries because of the special qualities which nonprofits bring to social service 
provision. Bertrand Fragonard, the official responsible for the implementation of the RMI and 
a career civil servant with experience in a variety of public social welfare agencies, expressed 


this motivation clearly during an interview. He said that he favors contracting out services to 


nonprofit organizations because when there is a certain sum to spend on services 


you don’t get the same results giving it to public agencies and to nonprofit 
organizations. They [nonprofits] have an art, a sensibility, an independence, a 
reactive capacity... I’m not saying that public agencies don’t have this capacity, 
but it’s different. And I think that with this type of law, laws like the RMI, 
housing, welfare, social services in general, in this type of area, if you don’t have 
nonprofit organizations involved there will always be something missing. Thus, 
it seems important to me that in these domains there should be a strong nonprofit 
sector.'°° 


For the members of the Second Left, who were concerned with both the future of democracy 
and the improvement of the welfare state, the role of nonprofit organizations was to serve as the 
state’s partners in the construction of what were sometimes referred to as "new solidarities." In 


1989, Michel Rocard, who at the time was Prime Minister, spoke about the newly enacted RMI 


'“Francois Bloch-Lainé, "Pour le progrés des associations." Pour no. 74 (décembre 1980), p. 69. 
'Fragonard, Interview with the author. 
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in these terms: 

..it is from the engagement of everyone -- nonprofit organizations, municipalities, 
departments, national agencies -- in the departmental RMI programs that success 
will come. What are, in fact, these "new solidarities" which we have hitherto 
been lacking if not the surpassing of the lonely Welfare State and the affirmation 
by all of society of an ethic of solidarity and of a new and deeper fraternity? It 
is in this regard that this law [the RMI] gives evidence of a profound originality 
in our legislation: its effectiveness rests on faith in the actors on the ground. It 
is on them that its success or failure will depend.'” 

In France, therefore, delegation to nonprofits was not intended to constitute the withdrawal 
of the state from its established responsibilities, and indeed for the most part in France delegation 
succeeds in extending the reach of the welfare state and promoting pluralism and vigor in policy 
debates. France may therefore represent the best face of the international trend of delegation 
of welfare state roles to nonprofit organizations. 

However, even if France is unusual in the extent to which progressive politics has been the 
motivating factor driving delegation to nonprofits, its experience sheds light on the international 
trend to delegation. It demonstrates that even if in other nations adequate funding and state 
commitment to programs’ success do not accompany delegation, delegation must be considered 
as a phenomenon in its own right, analytically separate from welfare state retrenchment. This 
lesson is confirmed by a recent study which has closely examined the experience of contracting 
out services to nonprofits in the United States. 

Overturning some common myths about the American experience, Steven Rathgeb Smith 


and Michael Lipsky observe that privatization in the U.S. has been associated with welfare state 


expansion as well as with retrenchment. During the 1960s and 1970s, when the American 


‘Michel Rocard, "Pour une solidarité renouvelée, pour un partenariat actif" in Bernard Kouchner, ed., Les 
nouvelles solidarités: Actes des Assises internationales de janvier 1989 (Paris: Presses universitaires de Paris, 1989), 
p. 370. 
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welfare state was expanding, delegation to nonprofits was in fact one of the principal vehicles 


of that expansion. Privatization only became part of a retrenchment program under Presidents 
Reagan and Bush, and even under their administrations local government funding continued to 
promote expanded responsibilities for nonprofit organizations in social service provision. Smith 
and Lipsky fault American liberals for allowing conservatives to capture the discourse of 
privatization, when in fact the trend toward contracting out services was liberal in origin and has 
had the effect of extending the welfare state’s reach into a multitude of new service domains.'”’ 

The important place which delegation to nonprofits has assumed in the practices of two 
welfare states as different as those of the U.S. and France suggests the scope of the international 
trend toward delegation. The experience of France suggests its force. If centralized, statist, 
Jacobin France has been compelled to reconsider the state’s ability to go it alone, the pressures 
on states to delegate responsibility to nonprofits must be very powerful. 

Delegation to nonprofits is a stage in the evolution of welfare states that must be taken 
seriously as an adaptation to changing conditions rather than dismissed as a conservative tactic. 
I believe that because of the growing complexity of societies and the increased demands on 
states, the future of all welfare states holds a significant role for nonprofits and other private 
entities in the provision of publicly funded services. In that case, it is imperative that we 
undertake a thorough examination of delegation’s implications for the politics of social policy, 
for welfare state clients’ experience of citizenship, and for the relationship between states and 


societies. 


'7Smith and Lipsky, Nonprofits for Hire. 
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The extra-legal model is tested using the Supreme Court’s treatment of civil rights cases. Contrary to 
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How the Supreme Court Decided Civil Rights Cases: 1954-1989 


Contrary to the chronic protestations of the advocates of strict legal construction, politics and 
values in one way or another continue to emerge as powerful forces without serious rivals in judicial 
decision-making. Scholars familiar with the work of the 18* Century English jurist, Sir William 
Blackstone, will recall his rather forceful contention that judges discover law (which implies the absence 
of extra-legal factors) rather than create it (which implies careful consideration of extra-legal forces). 
Most political scientists today would agree that Blackstone was wrong. 

Indeed, since the influential work of C. Herman Pritchett in the 1940s, in which he gave a 
detailed account of the role of politics and values in the decisions of the justices of the Roosevelt Court, 
contemporary apostles of Pritchett’s intellectual tradition have continually furnished strong empirical 
documentation to support the view that the attitudes of justices and the political context in which the 
Supreme Court itself operates are critical to the type of policy decisions the Court makes (see e.g., 
Schubert, 1965; Rohde and Spaeth, 1976; Segal and Spaeth, 1993). 

These behavioral scholars recognize that justices interpret the Constitution through legal reasoning 
thereby creating positive law. However, they maintain that in the process of creating positive law, 
justices rely significantly on several extra-legal causes to guide their behavior. Although justices typically 
consider the facts of a case as a foundation, they do base their decisions largely on their attitudinal 
predilections, their values, and the general interests of society, however defined. This view of decision- 
making is called the “extra-legal” model. The model has both attitudinal and non-attitudinal components. 
The basic question of the model is this: "to what extent are the public acts of justices influenced by their 
personal views and beliefs?” In their discussion of the attitudinal model, Segal and Spaeth (1993) have 
answered the question thus: "Rehnquist votes the way he does because he is extremely conservative; 
Marshall voted the way he did because he is extremely liberal" (p. 65). 


The merits of the extra-legal model are that it is pliable and grounded in reality. Moreover, the 
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model offers a necessary alternative to the mechanical and positivist view of jurisprudence, a view that 
is static and based on the "intent" of the framers of the Constitution and on narrow construction guided 
by precedent and established doctrine (Cook, 1977:571). 

In their work on the etiology of judicial research, Hensley and Rhoads (1988) reported that the 
extra-legal model has dominated studies in law and politics. Corresponding to this, there are reasons why 
the legal model is becoming increasingly de-emphasized while the extra-legal model continues to gain in 
popularity and acceptance. In particular, several authors have pointed to the gross inadequacies of 
legalism in the context of human frailties. 

At the turn of the last century, Oliver Wendell Holmes, recognizing that the Constitution is 
neither self-enforcing nor deterministic, offered an indirect denunciation of legalism when he said that 
by law he meant "the prophesies of what judges would do in fact and nothing more pretentious" 
(1897:460-461). Moreover, Pritchett (1948), Schubert (1965), and Rohde and Spaeth (1976) have all 
emphasized that no serious judicial analyses cast in legal terms would be complete without there being 
a systematic connection to politics. And recently, Segal and Spaeth (1993) have asked us to consider 
seriously what core concepts of legalism such as "framers’ intent" and "plain meaning" really mean 
before we investigate how justices actually make decisions. It is clear that these legalistic concepts are 
nebulous. 

On the question of interpreting the Constitution based on the framers’ original intent, for example, 


Segal and Spaeth noted the difficulty of interpreting the Constitution on such a basis. They observed: 


"We have only a ‘careless kept’ Journal; Madison’s notes, which he edited in 1819, 
thirty-two years after the events he reports; and a smattering of scattered notes from eight 
of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention. None of these documents identifies the 
framers’ intentions in even the most rudimentary fashion" (1993:39). 


Furthermore, it could be deduced fairly easily from casual observation of legal proceedings that opposing 
parties to a suit always find plausible constitutional grounds on which to anchor their contestations. 
For each side of a cause, there is always a precedent to support it. This suggests in fact that the legal 
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model is problematic since it assumes that the Constitution can support alternative sides of the same 
argument. It also suggests that the Constitution is a dangerous and inconsistent weapon, a double-edge 
sword. Such is a recipe for stagnation in a dynamic and fast-paced society. As Segal and Spaeth 
(1993:65) argued, in attempting to “explain everything, in the end [the legal model may] explain 
nothing." 

As a result of the difficulty of determining the substantive consistency of the legal model, its 
application has been somewhat limited. Examination of the behavioral iiterature on the Supreme Court 
indicates that most investigations of the Court’s decision-making conducted on the basis of the legal 
model, have dealt with a narrow range of issue domains. In particular, empirical studies have focused 
on policy areas in which the law is well structured and well delineated. The most common example is 
the arena of criminal justice (e.g., search and seizure, and death penalty) and related issues that fall under 
the Fourth Amendment (see Kort, 1957; Segal, 1984; George and Epstein, 1992). This limited 
applicability obviously raises questions about the model’s validity and generalizability to the entire 
universe of issue areas in which the Supreme Court has addressed important national questions. 

My objective in this paper is not to scourge the legal model and show its weaknesses. After all, 
as the studies cited above have shown, the legal model does have substantive value in certain policy areas 
(Segal, 1984; George and Epstein, 1992). Instead, this paper has three objectives: First, I seek to 
supplement the literature on the judiciary by moving beyond the static analyses guided by the legal model 
to a more dynamic and systematic macro-level examination of the decision-making behavior of the 
Warren, Burger, and Rehnquist Courts using the extra-legal model. Second, political scientists have 
given less than desired attention to the Supreme Court’s treatment of civil rights cases (as opposed to civil 
liberties cases, broadly conceived). I examine the three Courts using the civil rights policy area as a 


template. Given this relative neglect, the choice of this policy area is quite fitting and one would hope 


that the insights generated in this study will rekindle scholarly work in this area, particularly in the wake 
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of recent civil unrest sparked by the beating of Rodney King by Los Angeles police officers. My third 
and most important objective here is to identify the predictor variables that best explain the variation in 
decisions of the Court in the area of civil rights. Accordingly, the sub-categories of cases employed in 
the study deal specifically with exclusive legal and de facto social and political covenants, particularly 
those forcing citizens to pose questions in one way or another about racial discrimination, desegregation, 


and affirmative action. 


Research on the Extra-legal Model 


The extra-legal model assumes that law is not definite and that judges behave in an adaptive and 


evolutionary manner. That is, they respond slowly to important changes in the external political 


environment. On the basis of these simplifying assumptions, the model asserts that justices make 
decisions by considering the facts of the case and the general interest of society, and that they are 
influenced by external political factors and their ideological or attitudinal leaning (see George and Epstein 
1992:324; Segal and Spaeth, 1993:64-73). For decades, the extra-legal model was hidden under the veil 
of legalism. However, in the 1970s the model grew in acceptability and rigor as evidenced by the 
number of sophisticated studies utilizing it (see e.g., Rhode and Spaeth, 1976). Considering the current 
State of judicial research, it is an understatement to assert that the extra-legal model is the sine qua non 
of research by political scientists in the areas of law and courts. As George and Epstein (1992:324) noted 
in their discussion of this claim, scholars have come to recognize that “if judges were constrained by 
precedent, law would be static when it should reflect changing morals and values." It is this recognition 
that gives scholars the impetus to overstep the legal model. 

Extant analyses on the basis of the extra-legal model have taken two interrelated perspectives. 
The first is a micro view. This view takes individual justices as the unit of analysis, examining their 


proximate goals as well as concerns and behavioral strategies. For example, Segal (1986) investigated 
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the decision-making behavior of the Burger Court’s median justices: White, Stewart, Powell and Stevens, 


as determined by their votes in search and seizure cases. Segal concluded that because justices are human 


decision-makers with specific goals and limited cognitive abilities, they necessarily rely on extra-legal 


cues to guide their decisions. 

Using civil liberties cases in the 1980-86 terms, Goldman and Sarat (1989:381-388) analyzed the 
individual decisions of justices and the influences they may have on one another as manifested in their 
bloc voting behavior patterns. Some authors have emphasized the role orientation of the justices (Gibson, 
1978) while others have focussed on attitudinal factors originating from justices’ social background 
characteristics (Ulmer, 1973). All these efforts have been possible due largely to the pioneering work 
of Glendon Schubert (1965), who developed the methodological apparatus that serves to capture the 
manner in which justices cast their votes and the reasons that undergird these votes. 

Critics of the extra-legal model have attacked the attitudinal measures on which the model is often 
based, expressing a concern that attitudinal measures promote circular reasoning. Their concern is indeed 
valid given that early proponents of the model (e.g., Schubert, 1965) utilized the output of their 
operational techniques (cumulative scaling and exploratory factor analysis') to explain the behavior of 
justices. Precisely, critics argue that attitudinal measures are invalid because they are not independent 
of the votes of the justices, since the votes are based on attitudes in the first place. In response to this 
criticism, Danelski (1966) employed content analytical methods, using the public speeches of the Justices 
Brandeis and Butler before they were appointed to the Court, to determine their attitudes and values. 
Danelski obtained findings that were similar to those obtained by other scholars who based their measures 
on the justices’ votes on the high bench. But there were two disturbing weaknesses in Danelski’s 
innovative attempt. First, he examined only two justices, a sample too small to be representative. 
Secondly, he did not report the reliability of his findings, which would have allowed us to assess the 


meaningfulness of his study. 
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To address these deficiencies, an alternative effort has been undertaken by Segal and Cover 
(1989), who made an interesting methodological and substantive contribution towards answering the 
critics of the attitudinal model. Segal and Cover employed newspaper editorials on the nominations of 
justices from Warren to Kennedy. Such editorials often have ideological content. They were particularly 
interested in obtaining accurate ideological scores of the justices on the scale of 0 to 100 based on these 
editorials. They arrived at the conclusion that a high linear relationship (r=.80) existed between 
independent editorial evaluations of nominees and the votes they actually cast later on as justices 
(1989:561). Given the independent efforts of Danelski and particularly Segal and Cover’s, it is plausible 
to suggest that the validity of attitudinal measures is fairly well established. 

The second perspective of research based on the extra-legal model focuses on the Supreme Court 
as an institution. From this angle, scholars have focused not on factors pertaining to individual justices 
but on the larger political context in which the Court operates, particularly the influences of other 
government officials and the general public in a sundry of issue areas. Thus Epstein, Walker, and Dixon 
(1989) made use of the criminal rights decisions of the Vinson, Warren, and Burger Courts to analyze 
the systemic political considerations bearing on the judicial behavior of the respective Courts. They 
arrived at the general conclusion that the extra-legal model is “successful both in explaining a larger 
portion of the variance in Court decisions over time and in predicting the Courts’ behavior " (p. 839). 

In a similar vein, George and Epstein (1992) provided a useful comparative macro-level 
examination of the decision-making processes of the Supreme Court in death penalty cases. Their 
analysis again supports the ability of the extra-legal model to explain and even forecast the variance in 
judicial processes and actions. In short, they found the model to be internally consistent in its predictive 
and explanatory capacities. 


The extra-legal model is not however without problems. For example, in an insightful study, 


George and Epstein (1992) reported that the model has a tendency to overpredict conservative decisions 
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and underpredict liberal ones. They attributed this kind of "idiopathic behavior" to the tenability of the 


assumption under which the model operates, the assumption that the court reacts to external forces. They 
argued that this assumption may be "incorrect" (p. 332) because it fails to consider the capacity of stare 
decisis to limit the array of available legal options, and that changes in the external environment may not 
necessarily produce expected doctrinal impact. 

This finding of idiopathy may be an artifact of the kind of judicial docket investigated. O’Neill 
(1981) has argued that law is a metaphor with linguistic limitations. "Answers to ‘what is freedom of 
speech?’ are derived from legal concepts and usages we have developed to distinguish protected speech 
from similar but unprotected activities such as obscenity" (p. 631). O’Neill’s statement seems to suggest 
that the extent to which the language and existing ideas of the law are clear and well-delineated, and the 
capacity of justices to apply such language and ideas to practical and recurring case situations may 
determine whether or not the attitudinal model over- or under-predict Court outcomes. When the 
language of the law is unambiguous, the model will likely under-anticipate outcomes; however, if the 
language happens to be diffuse and equivocal, as in the broad and porous area of civil liberties, the model 
will likely over-anticipate Court outcomes. The treatment of death penalty issues is one of the clearest 
in law because it deals with the termination of physical human existence by the state. Because of this 
relative clarity, justices’ values and ideology are less strong here. Accordingly, we should expect the 
model to underpredict decisions that favor change in the legal status quo. In this paper, the behavior of 
the extra-legal model is examined further in an entirely different policy arena, civil rights. 

As we can infer from the studies reviewed above, civil rights, one of the core areas of the Court's 
doctrinal concentrations in the past several decades has for the most part been overlooked by judicial 
scholars studying decision-making in the Supreme Court. Indeed, there is much to be gained trom 
examining alternative policy areas in light of existing knowledge about the extra-legal model. In order 


to establish the validity and consistency of this model, different empirical universes must be examined 
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The extra-legal model obviously holds promise as an explanatory. theory. However, its significance and 
general utility in advancing our knowledge and in enabling us fully to appreciate the intricate processes 
of the "third branch of government" rests solely on the extent to which it can encompass a wide range 
of issues that come before the nation’s tribunals consistently. 

The remainder of this paper proceeds as follows: The next section explains the dependent 
variable whose variance it is one objective of this study to explain. Then the independent variables to 
be used in the study are examined. This is followed by a presentation of the data and the statistical 


techniques employed in the analysis. The last section is a discussion of the results and their implications. 


The Dependent Variable: Liberal Decisions of the 
Supreme Court in Civil Rights Cases 


In the spring of 1992, residents of the United States were shocked and angered by the beating of 
Rodney King by Los Angeles police officers that was captured on video tape. Despite the intensity of 
the initial anger, there were no demonstrations and riots seen. Perhaps people still had faith in the U.S. 
legal system. Then the legal system spoke. An all-white jury acquitted the officers of any wrongdoing. 
It was at this time that citizens (mostly “minorities") rioted. Apparently, there was a strong sense of 
betrayal and a feeling that justice had not been done in a country that prides itself in its "government of 
laws and not of men." 

_ Like the 1964 Watts riots that were sparked by the repeal of California’s equal housing legislation 
or Proposition 14 (Sears and Citrin, 1985:105), the Los Angeles riots will probably stand as another 
landmark in America’s civil rights struggles. Decades ago Gunnar Myrdal (1944) introduced his 
monumental work in which he addressed America’s treatment of African-Americans as a significant moral 
problem and a major challenge to the nation’s democratic tradition. For many, the King incidents 


represent a violent reminder that the challenges of racial differences and the basic antagonisms thes¢ 
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differences engender are alive and well and must not be overlooked if citizens are to live harmoniously 


and productively with one another in the United States. 

Given the immense publicity and coverage the incidents received in all mass media outlets and 
in political debates, many would wonder how (i.e., in which ideological direction) the Supreme Court 
would rule on the merits of the case if it were appealed to the highest tribunal. With reasonable controls, 
it is possible to predict fairly accurately what the outcome of the decision would be by examining 
comparable cases adjudged by the Court in the past. 

In recent decades, especially the 1950s through the 1970s, the Court has been inundated with 
cases possessing legal merits similar to those of the Rodney King case, and many such cases were indeed 
granted certiorari. The most important legal issue in such cases has been the "rule of exclusion;” that 
is, the systematic exclusion of nonwhites from juries sitting in judgment of nonwhite suspects, in violation 
of the equal protection clause of the 14" Amendment to the Constitution (see e.g., Hernandez v. Texas, 
1954? ; Swain v. Alabama, 1965°). For a variety of reasons, including the Court’s makeup and the 
political era, the Court found "purposeful discrimination" in the Hernandez case, and decided it in a 
(liberal) direction that expands the rights of the minority defendant. However, the outcome in Swain was 
in a conservative direction* because it lacked "purposeful discrimination." These two decisions were in 
Opposite directions even though both cases dealt with the same issue of systematic selection of an 
unrepresentative jury. 

Apart from cases with jury selection problems, there are those that challenge methodical 
segregation and denial of equal protection or extension of rights and opportunities guaranteed also by the 
14° Amendment. The Court’s decision in many of these cases often have had wide-ranging implications. 
For example, the famous (1954) decision in Brown v. Board of Education’ is often seen as an icon of 
the Court’s liberalism and sensitivity to the rights of ethnic and social groups that have suffered 


discrimination. No doubt, by its very nature, this decision changed the chemistry of American society 
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(cf. Rosenburg, 1991). Although implementation of the Brown decision ran into intense opposition, 
particularly from the Southern States (Giles and Walker, 1975), the decision did indeed legitimize the 
civil rights movement, paving the way for important subsequent achievements. 

Compared to the Brown decision, which promoted minority equality, the Supreme Court’s 
conservative decision in Regents of the University of California v. Bakke (1978) abrogated some of the 
important pro-equality gains of the civil rights struggles of the 1950s and 1960s when the Court decided, 
in a claimed move to encourage atomistic competition and to restore classical ideals of individualism, that 
the Davis medical school admissions program of allocating 16 slots to qualified traditionally under- 
represented students was invalid under the 14" Amendment.’ As Brigham (1984:229) declared about 
the implications of the Bakke case, it represents "a vivid symbol of what many felt had happened and 
others feared would soon happen to the dream of a nonracist society." 

In light of these developments, in which we see the Supreme Court proposing the expansion of 
minority rights with one hand and slowly disposing of them with the other, an important question to ask 
is what factors account for this variance in the Court’s behavior. That is, why was Brown decided in a 
liberal direction while Regents was decided conservatively? To say that these cases contain different 
circumstances and merit and therefore call for decisions in different ideological directions is inadequate. 
We must examine institutional as well as external political factors to arrive at a better, more satisfactory 
explanation. The next section is an explication of the independent variables and testable propositions of 


the study. 


Predictors of Supreme Court Decisions in Civil Rights 


Several factors have been shown to produce meaningful influence on the decisions of Supreme 
Court justices using different areas of case law. In the area of civil liberties, Segal and Reedy (1988) 


examined political and institutional variables using sex discrimination cases and focussed particularly on 
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the solicitor general as an explanatory variable. Epstein, Walker, and Dixon (1989) and George and 
Epstein (1992) investigated how the Court makes decisions in the criminal justice docket and concentrated 
on contextual and political variables. From these disparate efforts, we can identify three groups of 
independent variables that are most relevant in explaining the direction in which the Court decides 
particular cases. The first group constitutes external political factors such as the solicitor general, 
organized interests, and the federal polity. The second group of variables can be described crudely as 
case factors. They include whether or not the federal government is a direct party to a suit and the 
manner in which a lower court decided a particular dispute. The third group of variables comprises 
institutional factors such as changes in the Court’s ideology at different time periods. These factors are 


examined in turn. 


External political factors 
Solicitor general (SG). The individual occupying the Office of the Solicitor General in the federal 


government is one of the most important legal figures in the United States (Caplan, 1987). This special 


status comes from the close working relationship the solicitor general enjoys with the Supreme Court. 


The SG represents the executive branch of the federal government in the Supreme Court. In addition to 
arguing the cause for incumbent administrations, the SG assists the Court by serving as a pre-conference 
screener in all cases involving the executive branch (Tanenhaus et.al., 1963, Caldeira and Wright, 1988; 
Armstrong and Johnson, 1982). These include ultra-vires cases concerning high-level employees of the 
executive branch (see e.g., Vance, Secretary of State, et.al, vs. Brudley et.al, 1974).* The only federal 
government official explicitly required by statute to be "learned in the law,"® the SG is, by virtue of the 
uniqueness of the office and the job, a frequent player in the judicial processes of the Supreme Court 
(Caplan, 1987). 


Apart from assisting in setting the Court’s agenda by screening government cases for the Court’s 
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docket, and presenting arguments before the Court in cases involving the government, the SG also has 
an imprint on the decision-making processes of the Court by filing amicus curiae briefs supporting or 
Opposing parties before the Court. 

The SG is a political appointee who serves at the pleasure of the incumbent President. Studies 
have shown that SGs’ ideological predispositions in amicus briefs normally reflect those of their 
appointing Presidents (see e.g., Segal, 1988:142; O’Connor, 1983:259-260). Thus when Thurgood 


Marshall was SG in the Johnson administration, a preponderance of his briefs were in favor of parties 


seeking expansion of minority rights, a stance that was also demonstrably favored by the administration. 


And when Robert Bork was SG in the Nixon administration, a relatively higher percentage of his briefs 
supported parties seeking, at least, to maintain the status quo. This reflected the administration’s desire, 
following the “egalitarian jurisprudence" of the Warren Court, to remold the Court (O’Brien, 1987) and 
focus the Court’s and the nation’s attention on other pressing issues, particularly economic issues. 

Owing to the expertise and high visibility of the SG, the level of success in the Court that is 
enjoyed by the incumbent can be remarkable. Indeed, this has led some scholars to the conclusion that 
the SG is tantamount to a "tenth justice" (see Caplan, 1987). Caplan makes the case for the SG’s high 
success rate with the Court this way: 

During the 1983 Term of the Supreme Court, of the 3,878 petitions for writs of certiorari 

(the form in which most parties ask the court to review a case) submitted by lawyers 

across the country, the Justices granted only 3 percent. Of petitions from the solicitor 

general, they approved 79 percent, or almost four out of five. Whenever the government 

supported a petition as amicus curiae, or friend of the Court, in a case where it was not 

directly involved, the chances that the Court would approve the petition rose from 2 

percent to 78 percent (1987, p. 4). 

With all this said, it would be prudent to refrain from making generalizations from a limited 
sample of cases derived from a single term. The independent capacity of the SG actually to influence 
the Court’s decisions can be most firmly established when examined over a long time period and across 
different Courts. Therefore, it may be premature to assert that the SG is tantamount to a tenth justice 
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as Caplan (1987) claims. Moreover, just because the SG is successful in placing cases on the Court’s 


docket does not necessarily translate into success in influencing the Court’s decisions on the merit. And 


even if one finds support in a single term, or in a single issue area, one must be cautious in making 


claims about the SG’s influence on the Court. 

This viewpoint is echoed by Segal and Reedy (1988) in their examination of the SG’s capacity 
to influence the Court’s merit decisions in the area of sex discrimination. Segal and Reedy maintained 
that while the SG may be influential in statistical terms, "we are limited in the conclusions we draw about 
Supreme Court decision-making. Our test of the model involves just one subject area. The effects of 
the solicitor general in other arenas remains to be seen [before valid claims can be made about influence]" 
(p. 563). 

Accordingly, in this paper we respond to Segal and Reedy’s implicit call by employing a different 
policy area and three different Supreme Court eras. In the past, the influence of the SG has been 
determined through the use of a dummy variable coded | if the SG files a brief and 0 otherwise (see, 
e.g., George and Epstein, 1992:328). We believe that this operationalization leaves out a great deal of 
knowledge about the nature of the SG’s influence on the Court. For example, the ideological direction 
of the brief may be more important than previously thought. More appropriately, we determine the level 
of the SG’s influence by taking account of three possible alternative choices open to the SG. First, the 
SG can decide not to file an amicus curiae brief at all. Second, the SG can decide to file a brief opposing 
the expansion of civil rights for minorities. Finally, the SG can decide to file an amicus brief supporting 
the expansion of minority rights. 

Given these three scenarios, we construct two dummy variables and test two hypotheses. If the 
SG files no brief, we consider this the base category for purposes of comparison with other relevant SG 
behaviors. If the SG files a brief that is pro minority civil rights, the dummy "pro rights" is coded | and 


0 otherwise. And if the SG files a brief to curb minority rights, a second dummy “anti rights" is coded 
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1 and 0 otherwise. We hypothesize that if the SG files an anti rights brief, we would find a negative 
impact, and a positive impact if the SG files a pro minority civil rights brief. 

Interest groups. Public and private interest groups are notorious for peddling influence to 
government officials, especially those in the elected branches. These groups are often thought necessary 
for the proper functioning of government because of the beneficial functions they serve, including 
educating the public about government policies, building coalitions to oppose government policies they 
consider "un-American," thereby forcing officials to respond to public needs (Berry, 1977; Baumgartner 
and Jones, 1993; Walker, 1983). The vast literature on this topic clearly indicates that it is not 
uncommon for interest group pressure and demands on lawmakers to be translated into public policy 
(Schattsneider, 1935; sik 1951; Walker, 1983; Schlozman and Tierney, 1983). However, the 
general character of interest group successes is less well established when it comes to judicial decision- 
making, particularly on the merit. 

Although several studies point to the success of interest groups in using the Court to further their 
agenda by promoting test cases and filing amicus briefs to support their causes (Ivers and O’Connor, 
1987; Vose, 1958; O’connor and Epstein, 1983), it should be recognized that merely filing a brief does 
not guarantee that the brief will sway the decision of the Court. Ivers and O’Connor (1987) have 
carefully examined the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) and Americans for Effective Law 
Enforcement (AELE), two powerful interest groups, to determine their effectiveness in influencing 
justices. They concluded that a significant amount of information and often the language contained in 


amicus briefs filed by these groups found their way into majority opinions, dissents, and concurrences 


announced by the Court. This led them to suggest that a Court sympathetic to the policy stance 


advocated by an interest group would be receptive to the group’s policy objectives (1987:172). Yet, 
Caldeira and Wright (1988) found that interest groups are only important in the agenda-setting phase 


because they "solve an informational problem for the justices" (p. 1122) which they do not on the final 


decision phase. 


In both studies, the influence of interest groups on the merit vote was not tested directly. Instead, 


influence was inferred from examinations of agenda-setting data. We believe that in the area of civil 
rights, groups such as the NAACP and the ACLU have played a crucial role and thus would have a 
Statistically significant influence on the Court above and beyond the agenda-setting phase. These two 
groups have a substantial amount of experience and skill in dealing with the Court. If Ivers and 
O’Connor (1987) are right that amicus curiae briefs do have suggestive influence on the Court’s 
decisions, we cannot fail to find such influence if we examine the amicus behavior of the nation’s most 
popular interest groups and ardent supporters of civil rights and liberties. Accordingly, we include a 
variable to account for this potential influence. Cases in which either group files an amicus curiae brief 
are coded 1 and 0 otherwise. Civil rights cases in which the NAACP is a sponsor or a direct party are 
coded similarly. It is assumed that this operationalization (i.e., taking participation as party, sponsor or 
amicus to be comparable) would not confound the result since cases in which the NAACP is a direct party 
are quite few over the 35-year period investigated. 

Polity. An examination of Supreme Court decision-making cannot be complete without 
systematically considering the possible role of other branches of government. After all, appointment of 
justices requires nomination by the President and confirmation by the Senate. These two entities therefore 
have the potential to exercise "pull" on the decisions of Supreme Court justices. Throughout U.S. 
history, the Supreme Court is often seen as the most important guardian of minority rights against the 
oppression of the majority, particularly in the areas of education and housing (Vose, 1959). However, 
some scholars have argued that on a fundamental level, the Court is a majoritarian institution, one that 
is unrepresentative of minority interests and one whose decisions have historically reflected the policy- 
making majority in the political branches (see e.g., Dahl, 1957; Landes and Posner, 1975). This 


declaration suggests that the Court is responsive to pressures from the larger external political 
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environment. In particular, as Rosenburg (1991) argues, because the Court is "constrained" by having 
neither the power of the purse strings nor the power of force, it must rely on external political support 
for the propriety of its decisions. Adamany and Grossman (1983) have demonstrated that elite public 
officials (e.g., lawmakers) are most understanding of the constraints under which the Court operates and 
are therefore most supportive of the Court. 

However, political scientists have not yet established convincingly the extent to which political 
coalitions in other branches of government directly influence the decisions of the Supreme Court. After 
decades of research on the relationship between the Court and the political branches, it is time that we 
set the record straight. What is the scope of influence of political actors in other branches of government 
on the final decisions of Supreme Court justices? To account for the degree of influence, we turn to the 
electoral connection to account for the various electoral outcome conditions that may occur in the elected 
branches. We operationalize the variable "polity" to reflect divided and unified governments, two states 
of nature that are not new to the American political experience. A divided government occurs when the 
presidency and Congress are controlled by different political parties. Conversely, a unified government 
takes place when one party controls both. Given that the Democratic party has controlled the House of 
Representatives during most of the twentieth century, particularly since the 1950s, it would be difficult 
to identify unified Republican administrations. To overcome this problem, we relax the definition of 
party control in Congress by holding the House constant.’° 

If decisional congruence exists between justices’ preferences and those of the lawmaking majority 
as Dahl (1957) and others contest, then we should expect to find significant effects between the type of 
party government and Supreme Court decisions. Two dummy variables are employed to capture these 
independent effects. Republican administrations are known for seeking limitations in the social agenda 


and shying away from changing the status quo. Democratic administrations, on the other hand, seek to 


expand liberal social policies and the rights of minorities (see generally, McClosky and Zaller, 1984: 
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Beer, 1978). Some political scientists have argued that divided government is bad because it leads to 
incoherent policies and confusion in government due to disagreements resulting from ideological cleavages 
(Sundquist, 1988:613-635). Hence, due to its unique tendencies, divided government is used here as 
a base category with which to compare other states of party control. We expect a negative relationship 
if we have a unified Republican administration, coded 1 and 0 otherwise. If the U.S. has a unified 
Democratic government, coded 1 and 0 otherwise, we expect a positive impact on Supreme Court 
decisions in the area of civil rights. Examination of the table of correlation coefficients in the appendix 
(appendix Table 1) reveals that the hypothesized direction of influence has initial support with r=-.03 
and r=.26 respectively. 
Case factors 

Outcome of lower court decision. There are theoretical reasons to expect the nature of a lower 
court decision to influence how the Supreme Court makes its decisions. Studies on certiorari behavior 
of the Court have shown that disagreement among lower court judges immediately below over legal issues 


and genuine conflict between a lower court decision and a Supreme Court precedent are good indicators 


that an appeal to the Supreme Court would pass the "rule of four" and be fully considered by the Court 


(Tanenhaus et.al.,1963; Ulmer, 1984). For such cases, the Court would like to decide more 
authoritatively instead of leaving the lower court decision to stand as the law of the land." 

Empirical evidence suggests that the Court practices an "error correction strategy" in which, more 
often than not, lower court decisions are reversed in an effort to establish a consistent body of law, 
especially when lower court decisions are inconsistent with a Supreme Court precedent or with the 
ideology of the prevailing Court (Tanenhaus et.al., 1963; Armstrong and Johnson, 1982; Baum, 1992) 
The data offers support for this expectation. The linear association between lower court decision seeking 
to curb minority rights and Supreme Court decisions on the merit is positive (r=.30). It should be noted 


that in this particular instance, the magnitude of the correlation is not as important as the direction ot the 
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sign. The direction of the lower court decision is coded | if it seeks to limit minority rights, 0 otherwise. 
We expect negative lower court decisions to influence liberal Supreme Court decisions in a positive 
manner. 

Government as party to suit. Another case factor we consider is whether or not the federal 
government is a direct party to a civil rights suit. Such suits, of course, are not uncommon. Granted, 
as Tanenhaus et. al. (1963) and others have demonstrated, the federal government is extremely successful 
in getting cases accepted for full review by the Court. But success at the certiorari stage is substantially 
unrelated to what happens when the Court considers the merit of individual cases. 

When the federal government is a direct party to a case, it is expected that the Supreme Court 
will support the position of the government. This variable is coded | if the federal government is a direct 
party to a suit and argues to increase minority rights, 0 if the government is not directly involved. In 
the data, there were 23 cases (14%) in which the government was a party and 146 cases (86%) that we 
consider private suits. Another interesting characteristic of the data is that there were only three cases 


in which the government was a party and argued to curb minority rights. With sufficient justification, 


these cases were removed from the analysis.’* 


Institutional factor 

Change in Court ideology. The extra-legal model cannot be fully specified and tested without 
including a variable that captures changes in the personnel composition of the Court. The Supreme Court 
as we know it is a dynamic institution whose internal and ideological composition changes over time as 
new justices are appointed to replace those leaving the Court. Indeed, judicial behaviors such as activism 
and restraint are usually credited to this process. 

The Warren Court (1953-1969) is often considered the most liberal and most activist in Supreme 
Court history, particularly in the area of civil rights (see Baum, 1992; O’Brien, 1987). The activism vt 


the Warren Court in the area of civil rights is yet to be matched by any other (Brigham, 1984). Table | 
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displays the output of the Warren, Burger, and Rehnquist Courts in the racial discrimination cases 


examined in this paper. For the 16 years that Warren was Chief Justice, within the category of civil 


rights cases investigated, the Supreme Court decided a total of 54 cases with an amazing 94% of them 
(n=51) being in a direction that supports expansion of minority rights. Most of these decisions were 
precedential like the watershed desegregation decision in Brown v. Board of Eduction. 

As indicated earlier, the Warren Court did backpedal in three cases, all of which presented the 
Court with an opportunity to elaborate on basic anti-discrimination and equal protection principles.” 
This notwithstanding, given the overall record of the Warren Court, it would be difficult for any 
subsequent Court to undo the legacy established by the Warren Court. To do so, the Supreme Court 
would have to overturn a great many of its own precedents. It is unlikely that justices would feel 
comfortable with such an undertaking. However, this did not stop President Richard Nixon from trying 


to undo or at least undermine the full impact of the Warren legacy. 
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In his 1968 campaign for President, Nixon promised to return the nation to “law and order," 
vowing to appoint only "strict constructionists” to the Court. With his appointments of Chief Justice 
Burger and Associate Justices Blackmun, Powell, and Rehnquist, Nixon was, however, only moderately 
successful in remolding the Court, shifting its focus, and cutting back on the “egalitarian jurisprudence" 
of the Warren era. As measured by its decisions in the 100 discrimination cases identified'*, we cannot 
conclude that the Burger Court (1969-86) was ideologically conservative and generally opposed to civil 
rights as many had expected of this particular Court (Blasi, 1983). Its decisions were moderately liberal 
(60%) as opposed to 40% conservative. Therefore, the Burger Court may have been a real 


disappointment for ideological conservatives who may have expected a stronger posturing. 
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The record of the Rehnquist Court is still evolving. For now, what we can observe clearly is that 
from 1986 when Rehnquist became Chief Justice to 1989 when data for this study terminates, the Court 
is moving unmistakably in an anti-civil rights direction. However, we temper this finding by pointing 
out that this movement is not as rapid as many would expect. Of 18 discrimination cases identified, the 
Court decided 10 of them conservatively and eight liberally. From a liberal standpoint, if we go by 
numbers alone, this is not a bad record to expect from a highly conservative Court. An examination of 
the substantive and precedential value of the 10 conservative decisions may reveal a quite different story. 
We leave such an examination for further research possibilities. Overall, this preliminary result shows 
support for the extra-legal model, particularly its attitudinal variant. A liberal Court decides most of its 
cases in a liberal direction and a conservative one in a conservative direction. 

It is my desire in this paper to determine the extent that the slow changes in the Court’s internal 
composition manifest themselves one way or another in the Court’s overall decisions in civil rights and 
discrimination cases. To account for these dynamic influences, we follow Segal (1984) and George and 


Epstein (1992) by constructing an index that represents the incremental changes in the Court’s ideology 


from strongly liberal to strongly conservative." How this specific variable and others are 


operationalized is shown in Table 2. Using this index, we test the hypothesis that as the Supreme Court 
slowly becomes strongly ideologically conservative through the appointment of conservative justices, we 
would expect less support for appeals seeking expansion of civil rights for minorities. 
Having explained the variables and the propositions, the model to be tested is represented as: 
Pr(Y;=1) = 8, + 6,*SG pro-rights,, - 6,*SG anti-rights,, + 6,*Interest group,; 
+ B;*Unified Democratic govt.;, - 8.*Unified Republican govt.«; 


+ 8,*Lower court decision, + 8,*Government as party,; 
- B,*Change in Court ideologys, + 


Where we expect 8,, 82, 8,, Bs, Bs > 0; and Bs, By < 0. 
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The full specification of the model is represented in Table 2. 
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Data and Econometrics 


The case citations and sources for the data used in this study were identified using the United 
States Supreme Court Judicial Database assembled by Harold Spaeth (1991). The data were compiled 
from Supreme Court opinions published in the U.S. Reports. Overall, the data covered a period of 35 
years, i.e., from 1954 to 1989. All the cases extracted dealt specifically with issues of racial 
discrimination in a variety of social domains. In particular, there were 53 cases dealing with racial 
discrimination in employment or working conditions (in the database, this is represented as issue # 222); 
38 cases covered racial desegregation in schools (issue # 221) and 44 in other social places (issue # 220). 
Sixteen cases dealt with affirmative action (issue # 223) and 18 cases concerned sit-in demonstrations in 
protest of racial discrimination in places of public accommodation (issue #230). 

Since this study attempts to assess the Supreme Court’s support for racial minority issues and 
causes in the period examined, cases involving age and sex discrimination generally were excluded. 
Since the study takes a systemic view of the Court, the decision-type used for the dependent variable is 
the ideological direction of the Court’s decisions, rather than individual justices’ votes. The total number 
of cases is 169 with the dependent variable taking a mean value of .70. This indicates that the 
distribution of the dependent variable is fairly stable, with 70% of the cases decided in a liberal direction. 

Given that the dependent variable is dichotomous, taking the value 1 for liberal decisions and 0 
otherwise, linear regression methods (such as OLS) are inappropriate and cannot be trusted. There are 


three reasons why. First, using OLS for our purpose here would create problems of heteroschedasticity 


or disturbing variances across the samples. Consequently, we would be unable to test the hypotheses 
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Second, the use of OLS here would lead to predictions outside the 0 and 1 boundaries, within which 
Supreme Court decisions should be constrained to be meaningful. Third, we cannot assume that the 
relationship between our independent variables and Supreme Court decisions is linear, an important 
assumption which OLS makes. To minimize the chances of these problems, the model is estimated via 
probit, a maximum likelihood (ML) estimator better able to deal with models with binary dependent 
variables. In particular, probit is able to overcome the heteroschedasticity problem, constrain predictions 
within the acceptable (0,1) boundaries, and is insensitive to violation of the linearity assumption (see 
Aldrich and Nelson, 1984; Hanushek and Jackson, 1977:204-214). Maximum likelihood techniques (e.g., 
probit) require large samples to perform at their best. A sample of 169 cases, which is our magic 
number here, is sufficient to justify its use. We should therefore be able to generate estimates that are 
consistent and meaningful. 

The probit estimates retrieved by the model generally describe the impact of each independent 
variable on the probability of the Supreme Court voting in a pro civil rights direction in any particular 
case. However, these estimates are not themselves probabilities and do not describe what the marginal 
impact of any particular independent variable is on Supreme Court decisions. We always need to do 
more work to determine such marginal impact. Since ML estimates have a cumulative normal 
distribution (i.e., z scores), we can convert them into predicted probability estimates which do convey 
the marginal impact. 


To estimate the predicted probability values, we rely on the probit equation under different 


combination of points on the cumulative normal distribution. Specifically, we substitute selected values 


of the independent variables (e.g., depending on coding, conservative or liberal, maximum or minimum 
values) into the equation, multiplying each value by the corresponding probit coefficient and summing 
across all elements of the equation. The overall results of the model are reported in Table 3. However, 


the impact of each of the variables under different political conditions is reported later in Table 4. 
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Table 3 about here *********** 


Results and Discussion 


One of the objectives of this paper is to determine how well the extra-legal model explains the 
variation in Supreme Court decisions in civil rights cases. As Table 3 indicates, the model is moderately 
strong. The pseudo R? is just one way of examining the overall performance of the model. It takes a 
maximum value of one if the model fits the data perfectly and a value of zero if the model does not fit 
better than the intercept alone. On this note, we should observe that like our own physical world, the 


practical world of model building is imperfect. However, the pseudo R? of .48 shows that the model is 


indeed plausible. Over the 35-year period examined, the model predicted a large number of Supreme 


Court decisions in civil rights correctly, 74% with a 13% réduction in error in predicting liberal 
decisions'*. The chi squared value (i.e., -2xLLR), which is another measure of overall performance 
of the model, is highly significant with a p-value less than .01. Therefore, we reject the null model that 
all coefficients are zero. 

Given this result, we cannot say that the predictions of the model occurred by chance. In fact, 
of 129 cases identified by the model to generate Supreme Court support for the civil rights of minorities, 
78% were actually decided this way. And of 44 cases identified to yield Supreme Court opposition to 
civil rights of minorities, 57% were actually decided in this fashion (see Table 5). A more detailed 
examination of Table 5 is given later when we give a performance evaluation of the model. For now, 
having established the plausibility of the model, we can take a more careful look at the performance of 
the independent variables. 

As alluded to earlier, unlike OLS coefficients, the interpretation of probit coefficients is not 
transparent without further painstaking effort. A unit change in each explanatory variable does not have 


a corresponding impact on the chances of observing a pro civil rights decision or an anti civil rights 
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decision by the Supreme Court. Rather, such impact depends not only on the size of the probit estimate 
but also on the direction taken by the independent effects. It is more interesting to observe the marginal 
impact of each variable rather than simply to observe the probit coefficients which, taken alone, are less 
intuitive. Thus, in this paper, we have undertaken an the extra step to determine the relative impact of 
each of the variables on Supreme Court decisions. 

To determine the impact of each variable, usually scholars hold all independent variables at their 
mean and then determine the probability of a decision taking a one or a zero value and taking the 
difference as the impact of the variable (see, e.g., Segal and Reedy, 1988:560). However, this technique 
is inappropriate for categorical variables since the "mean" of each variable is simply the number of cases 
in the modal category, not really an average in the usual sense. In this paper, an alternative techniques 
is used. We have two particular interests. First, given that support for civil rights is support for a liberal 
agenda, we are interested in determining what impact each variable has on Court decisions when all other 
political and dynamic influences on the Court are in a conservative or liberal direction. For example, 
if a Rodney King case should reach the Supreme Court and all external political and institutional factors 
that can potentially influence the Court point steadily in a conservative direction, how much effect would 
a solicitor general’s amicus brief opposing or supporting the King case have on the Court’s decision? 
Secondly, what would the effect be if all other independent effects are held constant in a pro civil rights 
(i.e., liberal) direction? 

Table 4 shows predicted probabilities and impact of each variable. The entries in the first column 
"HIGH" were determined by holding all other variables constant in a conservative direction and 
multiplying by their respective probit coefficients and summing across all elements. However, for each 


variable of interest, we substitute its high value (e.g., 1 if the solicitor general files an anti civil rights 


brief as opposed to 0 if the solicitor general files no brief). We perform the same process for the "MED" 


and "LOW" columns (i.e., variable assumes, respectively, a medium or low value). The difference 
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between the HIGH and LOW columns is the marginal impact of the variable. This is listed in the 


columns called "IMPACT." 
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External Political Factors 


Examining Table 4 more systematically then, we can say with confidence that an anti civil rights 


brief by the solicitor general has no influence on the Supreme Court. It is clear from Table 4 that when 
all other possible independent effects point to a anti civil rights direction and the solicitor general files 
a brief that is also anti civil rights, such a brief has virtually no effect on the decision of the Supreme 
Court in discrimination cases. Thus under such circumstances, instead of expending the resources to file 
a brief, the solicitor general is better off not filing a brief at all and instead directing the energy to other 
more profitable activities. On the contrary, a pro civil rights brief by the solicitor general is influential. 
If the political environment is highly conservative and a discrimination case reaches the Supreme Court, 
if the solicitor general files a brief supporting the expansion of minority rights, the solicitor general would 
affect, by 21%, the probability that the Court would vote down discrimination, this as compared to a 
situation in which the solicitor general refuses to be bothered and thus files no brief. This result clearly 
shows that the political appointee occupying the Office of the Solicitor General, although not very visible 
to the population as a whole, can play a crucial role in getting a civil rights agenda moving, as solicitor 
general Rankin did for the watershed Brown v. Board of Education case. 

This result corresponds to the political environment prevailing in 1954. The nation had a 
Republican President (Eisenhower) and the Senate was controlled by Republicans, both of which 
reinforced a conservative political environment with respect to civil rights as seen by the level of 


Opposition to the enforcement of the Brown decision immediately after (Giles and Walker, 1975). We 
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should also note that when the political environment is mostly pro civil rights, i.e., all other explanatory 
variables point in a liberal direction, an amicus brief by the solicitor general in support of a minority civil 
rights cause has a much smaller impact, 3%, which is significant at the 95% confidence level. On a more 
general note, if we compare the usefulness of a pro-rights brief from the solicitor general with respect 
to the existing political pressures on the Court, the solicitor general’s brief has 19% more impact on the 
probability that the Court would support a civil rights case when such political pressures are in a 
conservative direction as opposed to a liberal direction. This suggests that the Supreme Court is a 
countervailing force in American society, serving to balance the general interests of the public in the type 
of social policies enacted by government. 

The impact of the interest group variable is in the expected direction. However, this variable fails 
to reach statistical significance. One possible reason why the interest group variable fails to achieve any 
pronounced effect is that the NAACP and its sister organization, the NAACP Legal Defense Fund, 
usually practice a "safe" legal strategy (Vose, 1958). These organizations appeal mostly those cases they 


perceive a high probability of winning. From the perspective of the viability of the civil rights 


movement, this strategy is not only sound but critical. A string of losses at the high Court could impair 


the spirit of the struggle and prolong the injustices and social conditions which the organizations were 
formed to attack. Thus, the insignificance of this variable may be due to the fact that for the cases that 
the organizations support, the Court is likely to decide liberally in the first place, leaving only little or 
no variance to be explained. 

The type of government prevailing in the United States matters for the level of support the 
Supreme Court is willing to accord a civil rights petition. When the Presidency and Senate are controlled 
by Republicans, the Supreme Court reacts to civil rights cases in ways that one would not ordinarily 
expect. It was hypothesized that a unified Republican government would detract from the chances that 


the Court would support civil rights petitions. It turns out that the opposite is really the case. If the U.S. 
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government is controlled by Republicans and other potential independent effects on the Court point in a 
conservative direction, there is a 27% increase in the probability that the Court would actually support 
a minority civil rights cause than if the government is divided. 

On the contrary, if all other indicators point in a liberal direction and the government is controlled 
by Republicans, there is only a one percentage point improvement in the chances of the Court supporting 
a minority civil rights cause. This limited impact again supports the notion that the Supreme Court is 
a countervailing, or at least a limiting, force against domination by any particular ideological faction. 


The total difference in impact between the two scenarios is 26%, which suggests that the Supreme Court 


protects minority rights more when every other indicator points in an anti minority rights direction. 


While a unified Democratic government shows the appropriate sign, it fails to indicate any 
significant effect on liberal civil rights decisions announced by the Supreme Court. Apparently, whenit 
comes to the ability of the elected branches to sway the direction in which the Court votes in a civil rights 
case, a unified Democratic government does not perform any better than a divided government. As was 
indicated earlier, a unified Democratic government is supposed to signal to the Court a bond of cohesion 
and common interest in favor of policies that promote equality. However, it turns out that when 
government is unified democratically or divided, these are particularly the times that the Court makes 
more independent decisions, ignoring unintelligible and confusing policy signals from the external 
political environment. 

Ideology Still "King" in the Supreme Court. Without any rivals, the incremental changes in the 
ideological composition of the Supreme Court evinced the strongest impact on the probability that justices 
would support a civil rights petition. While this result is not new, it has never been determined as 
concretely and straightforwardly as it is shown in this paper: When the political environment is 
conservative and the Supreme Court has a conservative majority, like the present Rehnquist Court, a 


typical civil rights case seeking equality in the position of minorities has only a 40% chance of receiving 
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full support. The case facts in the Rodney King case are typical of cases involving the "rule of 
exclusion." Thus if we observed the King case in the most basic and practical sense in the context of the 
current Court, the case will not fare very well from a pro minority civil rights perspective. However, 
under similar external political pressures, if the King case were to reach the Warren Court, which had 
a liberal majority, there would be a 95% chance that King would prevail on the merit and a 76% chance 
if it were the moderate Burger Court. 

The overall marginal independent impact of this dynamic factor is 55%. This shows that if the 
incremental changes in the Court’s ideological composition are in a conservative direction, there is a 55% 
probability that the Court would not support a cause seeking expansion in minority rights. This impact 
is greater than any other, which begs the suggestion that ideology is still the most impressive indicator 
of the Court’s decisions in the area of civil-rights. However, we should also note that when other 
indicators point in a pro civil rights direction, this is a situation adequate to undermine the effect of 
ideological changes occurring in the Court towards a conservative direction. In this case, the impact 
drops to a 37% probability that such ideological changes would detract from the chances of the Supreme 
Court supporting a civil rights cause. This result can be generalized to other civil liberties cases; 
however, it remains to be seen how dynamic factors affect the Court in issue areas other than equal 
protection. 

Case Factors 


When the government brings a civil rights case to the Supreme Court and argues that the Court 


should expand equal protection, there is a 30% probability that the Court would agree if all other 


variables point in an anti civil rights direction. However, if these other independent effects point in a 
pro civil rights direction, the chances that the government’s position would sway the Court drops to only 
6%. Thus, the best time for the Government to appeal a pro civil rights case to the Supreme Court is 


when all other potential influences on the Court point to a conservative direction. If this is the case, then 
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the Court feels an obligation to support the Government's position and to serve as a countervailing force. 


The nature of a lower court decision is also a good indicator of how the Supreme Court would 
decide civil rights cases. As Baum (1992) and others have pointed out, the Supreme Court practices an 
error correction strategy in which it reverses lower court decisions more often than it affirms them. The 
result in this paper authenticate this hypothesis. If a lower court decision is anti-equality (coded 1 and 
0 otherwise), there is a 17% increase in the probability that the Supreme Court would reverse the case 
in favor of equality. This is of course true only if the political environment is also anti-equality. 

However, if the political environment is pro-equality, the chances that the Court would reverse 
the lower court decision is statistically significant but almost zero. In the data, a preponderance of the 
cases (66%, N=111) were decided by lower courts in an anti-equality direction as opposed to 34% 
(N=58) in a pro-equality direction. Eighty percent of the anti-equality decisions rendered by the lower 
court were reversed. For the pro-equality decisions rendered by lower courts, the reversal rate is less 
(48%) than the rate of affirmance (52%). This suggests that in spite of the error correction strategy, the 
Supreme Court also has a tendency to grant certiorari to certain cases only to affirm the lower court 


ruling and make the ruling the law of the land. 


Evaluating the Performance of the Extra-legal Model 
In their 1992 article in the American Political Science Review, George and Epstein employed the 
extra-legal model to examine the Supreme Court’s support for, and opposition to, criminal defendants 
in death penalty cases. They concluded that the model underpredicted liberal decisions while 
overpredicting conservative ones (1992:328-334). However, the authors noted that the generalizability 
of their efforts was hampered by the fact that only one issue area was investigated (p. 334). The analysis 
in this paper, which empirically is quite similar to that of George and Epstein, suggests an alternative 


characterization of the performance of the extra-legal model in the civil rights docket. Although the 
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model performed quite satisfactorily in classifying the cases, it actually overpredicted liberal decisions 


and underpredicted conservative ones rather than the other way around (see table 5). 


RK KK KK Table 5 about here FORK ROK KK 


There were 119 observed decisions in which the Court supported the expansion of minority rights 
in the various types of discrimination cases investigated. However, the model (over) predicted 129 cases, 
79% of them correctly. Moreover, out of 50 observed Supreme Court decisions restricting minority 
rights, the model (under) predicted 40 cases, 57% of them correctly. Overall, this represents a 74% 
correct prediction, with 61% of the predictions made by chance. The predictive efficiency of the model 
as indicated by the relative improvement over chance (RIOC)"” predictions is 40%, which is fairly 
strong and highly significant, suggesting that the model is quite plausible. 

By all indications, the "idiopathic behavior" of the extra-legal model seems to be an artifact of 
the type of policy area one employs to explain the behavior of Supreme Court justices. There are 
alternative aspects of the law in which politics, values, and ideology play stronger roles than in others. 
Where the structure of the law is relatively clear and its application to existing legal questions is 
acceptable, politics, values and ideology would not play an exceptionally strong role. In such instances, 
the extra-legal model, being dynamic, would anticipate changes in the status quo while in actuality, 
justices feel a bit constrained by legalism. This means that the kind of policy issues, the legal questions 
asked, and the clarity of the applicable law, to a certain extent, account for the predictive and explanatory 


capacity of the extra-legal model. 


Conclusion The primary objective of this study was to employ the extra-legal model to test 


how the Supreme Court decided civil rights cases from 1954-1989. We can report at this juncture thut 
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the model has performed quite well. The analysis indicates that, controlling for political and case factors, 
the ideology of the Supreme Court at any given time is the best predictor of its decisions in the area of 
civil rights. In the analysis, we employed several cases possessing legal merits such as those of the 
Rodney King case, particularly the systematic exclusion of nonwhites from juries sitting in judgement of 


nonwhite defendants in violation of the 14" Amendment. We find that in today’s Supreme Court headed 


by Chief Justice Rehnquist, there is only a 40% percent chance that a case such as that of Rodney King 


would be given full support. Such a case, however, would have a 95% probability of being ruled in 
favor of King if it were heard in the Warren Court and 76% if heard in the Burger Court. 

Overall, the Supreme Court seems to serve as a countervailing force in American government to 
balance the interests of the majority and minority populations. As many would expect, the Rehnquist 
Court is moving clearly, but slowly, in a direction that threatens minority rights, this as compared to the 
two previous Courts. We should recognize that this result is valid in the civil rights issues examined 
here. How the Court may behave in other policy areas is certainly open to further investigation. Also, 
while case factors are strong in explaining Supreme Court decisions, it is political and attitudinal 
variables, more than case factors, that account for most of the variance in the Court’s decisions. Using 
the area of civil rights, this analysis confirms much of the existing wisdom and firmly establishes the 
extra-legal model as a predictive and explanatory force for studying behavior in legal and political 


institutions. 
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Endnotes 


1.This is a technique widely used by attitudinal scholars. Given a set of decisions of justices, this technique seeks 
to determine the underlying properties (e.g., education, religious affiliation, legal experience) that cause the nature 
of the relationships that we may have observed among the set of decisions. For a fairly complete introduction, see 
Kim and Mueller (1978). 


2.347 US 475 
3.380 US 202 


4.The conceptualization of liberal and conservative decisions follows the traditional form and assumes that judges 
vote liberally or conservatively within the context of the circumstances surrounding any given case. Liberal 
decisions are defined to be those favoring change and the expansion of the rights of the “underdog,” usually social 
and ethnic minorities. Conservative decisions are those favoring the status quo and the expansion of the rights of 
the “upperdog." For similar conceptualizations, see Gibson (1991:256) and O’Connor and Epstein (1983:480). 


5.347 US 483 
6.438 US 265 


7.Many see this decision as a manifestation of Nixon’s efforts to undo some of the “egalitarian jurisprudence” of 
the Warren Court. In this particular case, there was a great deal of disagreement among the justices over which 
direction the Court should take. Justice Powell, a moderate appointed by Nixon, was assigned as the opinion writer, 
perhaps as an enticement to vote with the majority. For information on why the Regent’s decision is a poor legal 
pronouncement from the point of view of equal protection and minority nghts, see O’Neill (1981). 


8.440 US 93 
9.See the Act of June 22, 1870, Ch. 150. Section 2, 16 Stat 162). 


10.The last unified Republican government we had was in Eisenhower’s administration, following the strength of 
his coattails in 1952 (see Dodd and Oppenheimer, 1981:284). There is an extensive literature on why, when it 
comes to the House of Representatives, "Democrats are king” (see Mann, 1987; Mayhew, 1974; Fenno, 1978; 
Fiorina, 1981). Control of the Senate is a bit more temperamental; it changes more often compared to the House. 
Since control of the Senate changes more frequently, it seems appropriate to take the party controlling the Senate 
as proxy, exercising control over the entire legislature. This is to simplify the analysis and to derive unified 
Republican administrations. 


i1.It is also conceivable that for issues with important federal questions, the Supreme Court will actually grant 
certiorari even if a lower court ruling is consistent with the ideology of the majority of the prevailing Court. In 
such cases, the Supreme Court is likely to affirm the lower court’s decision thereby answering the federal question 
more authoritatively. 


12.Ideally, the federal government as party to a suit should be operationalized to capture three scenarios (1) 
government is not a party, (2) government is party and takes a liberal position, and (3) government is involved and 
takes a conservative position. These three scenarios would therefore require the construction of two dummy 
variables whose impact could be compared to a base category. Unfortunately, it is statistically imprudent to 
construct a dummy variable that has virtually no variance. Indeed, we constructed a second dummy variable to 
represent government as party taking a conservative position in a civil rights case. However, since there were only 
three cases in this category, the variable showed an extremely small variance, which resulted in an extremely large 


= 2 


standard error. We investigated whether removing these three cases would affect the overall outcome of the 
analysis; it did not. This provided sufficient justification to eliminate the three cases from the analysis. All the 
cases were decided in the Warren Court and they are (1) Michel v. Louisiana, 350 US 91; (2) Wolfe v. North 
Carolina, 364 US 177; (3) Swain v. Alabama, 380 US 202. 


13.The three cases were (1) Michel v. Louisiana, 350 US 91; (2) Wolfe v. North Carolina, 364 US 177; (3) Swain 
v. Alabama, 380 US 202. 


14.The cases were identified through the Supreme Court Judicial Database compiled by Spaeth, 1991. Details about 
the dataset are provided below in the methods section of this paper. 


15.It is assumed that until the appointment of Burger in 1969, the Court was strongly liberal; moderately liberal 
between the appointments of Burger and Rehnquist; liberal between the appointments of Rehnquist and Stevens; 
conservative between the appointments of Stevens and O’Connor; moderately conservative between the appointments 
of O’Connor and Scalia; and strongly conservative between Scalia’s appointment and that of Kennedy. This 
assumption mirrors the ideological development of the Court in the period under study. 


16. che formula for the reduction in error over the modal category is given by Brenner, Hagle, and Spaeth (1990) 
as: ROE = {(% correctly predicted - % in the modal category) + (100% - % in modal category)} * 100, where 
the % correctly predicted is the percentage of the cases that the model classified correctly. The % in the modal 
category is the mean value of the dichotomous dependent variable. 


17.Note that the usual % correctly predicted score does not take the upper bound of the predictions into account. 
This is why this score is high in most analyses. The relative improvement over chance (RIOC) score is an index 
of predictive efficiency which compares observed correct predictions with chance predictions and takes the upper 
bound of the predictions into account. It is therefore a more conservative estimation of the model’s plausibility than 
say the pseudo R? in analyzing models with dichotomous dependent variables. Given a 2X2 table with marginals 


as follows: 


Actual 


Predicted 


The formula for the RIOC score is given by Copas and Loeber (1990:296) as: 


RIOC = 100% x [(na - ef) + (n.min (e,f) - ef)], where a and d are observed correct predications, b and c are 
incorrect predictions and other letters represent marginals. 


| 
lib. con. 
lib. a b e 
con. c d n-e 
f n-f 
| 
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CIVIL RIGHTS DECISIONS FROM WARREN TO REHNQUIST 


CASES DECIDED LIBERAL CONSERVATIVE 


WARREN (1953.60) 51 (94%) 


BURGER 60 (60%) 
REHNQ! ST 8 (44%) 
TOTAL 172 119 53 


The cases are from United States Reports, 1954-1989 and were compiled by author. As indicated previously, the 
data in this table reflect three cases adjudged by the Warren Court in a conservative direction that were justifiably 
removed from the probit model presented later. 


Table 1 
COURT 
3 (6%) 
0%) 
6%) 


Table 2 


Specifying a Model of Supreme Court Decision-Making in Civil Rights 


Dependent Variable: 
Direction of Supreme Court decision 


Coded: 1 if Court supports expansion of rights to minorities 
0 otherwise 


Environmental Factors 
Solicitor general (SG): 
Base: 0 if the SG files no brief 


Pro Rights: 1 if SG files amicus curiae supporting increase minority rights 
0 otherwise 


Anti Rights: 1 if SG files amicus curiae to curb minority rights 
0 otherwise 


Interest group presence (NAACP or ACLU): 
Coded: 1 if amicus curiae brief was filed 
0 otherwise 
Polity’ 
Base: 0 if divided government (Senate and President controlled by different parties) 


Unified Rep.: 1 if government is controlled by Republicans 
0 otherwise 


Unified Dem.: 1 if government is controlled by Democrats 
0 otherwise 


Case Factor: 
Lower court decision: 
Coded: 1 if decision curbs minority rights 
0 otherwise 


‘In my definition of unified and divided governments, the House of Representatives is held 
constant so as to derive unified Republican administrations given that the House has been 
dominated by Democrats in the past several decades. 


i 

} 

t 


Federal government as party: 
Coded: 1 if federal government is party to suit and favors expansion of rights” 
0 otherwise 


Institutional Factor: 
Change in Court ideology: 
Coded: O until Marshail’s appointment in 1967 

1 between the appointments of Marshall and Rehnquist (1971) 
2 between the appointments of Rehnquist and Stevens (1975) 
3 between the appointments of Stevens and O’Connor (1981) 
4 between the appointments of O’Connor and Scalia (1986) 
5 between the appointments of Scalia and Kennedy (1989) 


? [deally this variable should be operationalized to capture three alternative scenerios: (1) government is not a 
party to the suit; (2) government is involved and takes a position to curb minority rights and (3) government 1's 
involved and takes a position to expand minority rights. These three categories would suggest the inclusion of two 
dummy variables. However, there were only three cases in which government was involved and took a position 
to curb minority rights. A dummy for these three cases alone showed very little variance which resulted in a large 
standard error. The three cases were therefore omitted from the analysis. This removal did not affect the outcome 
of the analysis. 


bes: 


Table 3 


SUPREME COURT DECISION-MAKING IN CIVIL RIGHTS CASES, 1954-1989 
(PROBIT ESTIMATES) 


INDEPENDENT EXPECT- 
VARIABLE ATION M.L.E. -E. M.L.E/S.E. 


External 

Factors 

S.G.’s Amicus Brief 
Anti Rights 
Pro Rights 


Organized Groups 


Polity 
Unified Rep. Govt. 
Unified Dem. Govt. 


Case Factors 
Govt. as Party 
Lower Ct. Decision 


Institutional 
Factor 
Court Ideology 


Constant 


-2xLLR = 153.12 
% Predicted Correctly = 74 
Reduction in Error = 13% 
Psuedo R? = .48 


Dependent variable is Supreme Court decision in civil rights cases, coded 1 if liberal, 0 if 
conservative. Mean of the dependent variable is .70. The data are from United States Reports, 
1954-1989 and were compiled by author. Total N is 169. 

™p < .01 

“p < .05 

< .10 


- -.07 .37 -.19 

+ .29 1.83° 

| + 13 24 53 

+ 44 1.42 

+ .49 .25 1.96" 
-.39 10 3.90" 
.39 .39 


Table 4 


VARIABLE IMPACT ON SUPREME COURT DECISIONS IN CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 


All Other Variables All Other Variables 
Anti Civil Rights Pro Civil Rights 


INDEPENDENT DIFF. in 
VARIABLE HIGH MED. LOW IMPACT HIGH MED. LOW IMPACT IMPACT 


External Factors 
S.G.’s Brief 
Anti Rights 
Pro Rights 
Organized Groups 


Polity 
Unified Rep. 
Unified Dem. 


Case Factors 
Govt. as Party 
Lower Ct. Dec. 


Institutional 


Factor 
Court Ideology  .40 .76 95 - .63 .90 1.00 -.37*** -.18 


If all the explanatory variables are held constant at a conservative position, there is a 40% probability that the 
Supreme Court would support a civil rights case seeking expansion in minority rights. However, if all the variables 
are held constant at a liberal position, the probability is 99% that the Supreme Court would support the expansion 
of civil rights of minorities. Data are from United States Reports, 1954-1989. N=169. 

< Ol 

“p < .05 

.10 


40 42 -.02 .99 99 -.02 
61 40 .21* .99 96 19 
45 40 05 .99 98 01 04 
58 40 18 .99 97 02 16 
.70 40 .30** 99 93 .06** 24 
40 23 1.00 99 16 


Table 5 


Predicted vs. Actual Liberal and Conservative Supreme Court Decisions in Civil Rights 


ACTUAL 


PREDICTED Liberal Conservative Total 


Liberal 102 (79%) 27 (21%) 129 (76%) 


Conservative 17 (43%) 23 (57%) 40 (24%) 


Total 119 (70%) 50 (30%) 169 (100%) 


NOTE: N=169. Observed correct predictions = 74%; Chance predictions = 61% 
RIOC score = 40%, p < .001 (two-tailed). 


Appendix Table | 


MATRIX OF PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


S.C. Decision(Y) 


S.G. Anti Rights(X1) 


S.G. Pro Rights (X2) 


Lower Ct. Dec.(X3) 
Organized Groups(X4) 
Ct. Ideology(X5) 
Unified Rep. Govt(X6) 
Unified Dem. Govt(X7) 


Govt. as Party(X8) 


Y Xl -X2 X3 X4 X5 X6 X7 X8 
1.0 
-.25 1.0 
46 

-03 -18 -.13 48 1.0 

22 20 -58 -43 1.0 
17 10  -09 1.0 


Appendix Table 2 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS OF THE VARIABLES 


STANDARD 
VARIABLE DEVIATION MIN. 


S.C. Decision 46 
S.G. Anti Rights 
S.G. Pro Rights ‘ 
Lower Ct. Decision .48 
Court Ideology .70 
Unified Rep. Govt. .43 
Unified Dem. Govt. , .48 
Fed. Govt. as Party : .34 
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Introduction 


Many theories have been proposed to explain why people vote the way they do. Despite their number, each of 
them generally makes the tacit assumption that it applies to all voters everywhere. The majortypes of explanation 
put forward in the literature have large areas of overlap, but can be thought of as founded on three fundamentally 
different building blocks: social structure, ideological affinity, andissue concerns. Although presented asquite 
general bases for electoral choice, these three building blocks have tended to be favored by researchers within 
different research traditions. Nevertheless, elements of each of these approaches can be found in all of them and 
proponents of one approach are unlikely to proclaim that the other approaches are mistaken - rather they will 
assume that their approach is tobe preferred in a particular context. 


Recently, a major step has been made towards reassessing the status of two of these different approaches. Instead 
of viewing social cleavage voting and issue voting as two views of voting choice, equally applicable but useful for 
different purposes, evidence has been produced to suggest that political systems may move through stages of 
development in which different bases of voting choice may be prevalent. In particular, it seems as though a 


developmental process may underlay the evolution of party choice in ali countries for which long time-series of 
election studies are available (Franklin et al., 1992). Inthe beginning, according to the theory based on these 
findings, all party systems may well have been founded on social divisions, but over the years democratic 
institutions have succeeded in resolving or defusing the conflicts that were inherent in these social divisions, so that 


they lost their salience, particularly among younger generationsin each country. With the progress of generational 
replacement, the resulting decline of cleavage politics seems to have given rise toa particularization of voting 
choice, in which parties compete for votes on the basis of issues rather than group loyalties. 


The developmental process is along one, extending over several political generations, and different countries have 
reached different stages in the developments concerned. From surveys conducted in twelve countries over three 
decades, the idealized picture presented in Figure 1 has been pieced together. It shows the twelve countries divided 
into those in which cleavage politics declined before the coming of survey data where even the oldest voters show 
little trace of past cleavages (the historical decline countries), thosein which the end of the decline occurred during 
the period for which we have survey data (the early decline countries) and in which progressively older voters 
show increasingly strong traces of cleavage politics, those in which the decline is still taking place (the late decline 
countries) and those in which the decline has not yet started but in which its early signs can already be detected 
among the youngest voters (the future decline countries). 


} 
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Figure 1 Idealized view of a20 year developmental process in declining 
cleavage politics, extrapolated to encompass the years prior to 
1960 and after 1990 (Source: Franklin, et al., 1992: 394) 
% Variance explained 


Historical Early Middle Late Future 
decline decline decline decline decline 
countries countries countries countries countries 


All 
countries* 


Can,USA“, Den:B 


countries 


(before 1960) 1960s 1970s 1980s _ (after 1990) 


* Except Ireland and Germany (see text) 


Changes inferred but not actually observable in our data 


——— Changes observable in our date — ~__ Point of divergence 


Period under study oe Point of confluence 


+20 
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Precisely where the ideological basis of electoral choice fits into the developmental process has not yet been 
established. One possibility isthat, since issues only acquire significant independent impact with the decline of 
cleavage politics, ideological affinities onlybecome a useful tool once the particularizationof voting choiceis under 
way. Morelikely, however, is the possibility that voting according to ideological proximity will be found to 
encapsulate both cleavage politics and issue politics. Thisis because the ideological approach to voting choiceis 
founded onthe concept of left-right differences, which arguably constitutes a common currency for translating both 
group interests and issue concerns. Under this view, whatever the basis for voting choice at the individual level, 
when projected into the electorate as a whole and turned into competition between parties it can fruitfully be viewed 
in dimensional terms. One purpose of the present paper is to confirm this hypothesis. 


The major purpose of this paper, however, is to take advantage of a unique opportunity to evaluate the 
circumstances in which one or other (or more than one) of the three approaches is most fruitful as a basis for 
explaining party choice. For the first time we are able to make use of highly standardized data collected 


simultaneously in the twelve countries of the European Community at the time of a Europeanelection.' These 


data will permit us to see whether differences in the manner in which voting choices are made from country to 
country and generation to generation can berelated tothe developmental process outlined above. 


A European election may at first sight appear to be a poor venue for studying voting choice. Such an election is 
generally regarded as a second order’ election (Reif and Schmitt, 1980; Reif, 1985) which, just like many local 
and regional elections, lacks salience. More importantly, it might seem impossible to study party choice in an 
election that encompasses fourteen separate political systems (counting the British and Northern Irish as having two 
separate party systems and the Flemish and Walloons similarly). However, because we are interested in the 


1 The European Elections Study of 1989 was a joint effort of West European social scientists to study the elections for the 
European Parliament (EP) held simultaneously in all European Community (EC) countries in June 1989. It was designed and 
organized by a core group consisting of Roland Cayrol (University of Paris), Cees van der Eijk (University of Amsterdam), Mark 
Franklin (formerly at the University of Strathclyde, now at the University of Houston), Manfred Kuechler (Hunter College, City 
University of New York), Renato Mannheimer (University of Genova) and Hermann Schmitt (University of Mannheim) who co- 
ordinated the efforts of the group. The study consisted of three independent cross-sectional surveys that were conducted in each 
member country of the EC before and immediately after the EP elections. The questionnaires, which were administered in the 
language(s) of each country, formed part of the European Omnibus Surveys which also contained the regular Eurobarometer (EB) 
surveys of the Commission of the EC. With the kind permission of the director of EB surveys, we derived from the EB data a 
number of demographic and background characteristics to employ in conjunction with the responses to our own questions. The 
relevant EB surveys were number 30 (Fall 1988), 31 (Spring 1989) and 31A (summer 1989, immediately after the European 
elections). Each of these waves involved interviews with some 12,500 respondents divided into independent national samples of 
about 1,000 respondents each. This number was lower for Luxembourg (about 300 cases) and higher for the United Kingdom 
where an additional sample of 300 cases was drawn from Northern Ireland. In the present paper we focus upon data collected in 
the third (post-clection) wave of interviews. Funding to support the first two waves came from a consortium of European mass 
media and other institutions. Funding for the third wave, the major data source used in the present paper, came largely from the 
British Economic and Social Research Council. The data were deposited at the Steinmetz Archive in Amsterdam in 1992 and are 
available for secondary analysis via the ICPSR (University of Michigan) ESRC Survey Archive (University of Essex) and other 
dataarchives. 
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mannerin which the voting decision is made, we can very quickly get away from the need to specify by name the 
parties voted for. Instead we can use as a dependent variable a measure of the extent to which voters make their 
choices in accordance with one theory or another, replacing party names with the name(s) of the theor(ies) of party 
choice to which the decisions accord, in the manner advocated by Przworski and Teune (1970). Such a dependent 
variable is not only comparable across parties but across countries as well, yielding the benefit of enabling us to 
determine in which countries the theories perform best. 


Indeed, itrapidly becomes clear that we would not be able to employ a European Election as a venue for studying 
party choice were it not for the fact that such an election can indeed reasonably be seen as a second order national 
election. Had it been a different sort of animal, we could not generalize from our findings in such a study to party 
choice in more normal circumstances. Itturns out, however, that in all EC countries party choice in European 
Elections is very similar to that in National Elections (van der Eijk, Franklin, etal., 1994). Wherethere are 
differences they are usually small, and follow from differences in the tactical situation: vxters may vote alittle more 
experimentally, or perhaps seek to warn their party of displeasure with its performance; but there is no indication 
that the substantive considerations that people bring to bear on their choice are different in EC elections thanin 
national ones.” 


Consequently, far from a European election providing an unsuitable venue for the study we are about to report, it 
can be seen to have provided us with a golden opportunity to engage in truly comparative analysis of party choice 
which usually is not possible on the basis of national election studies, since these are strictly non-comparable in at 
least three ways: 

1)in terms of timing: seen both as a place on the calender as well as sometimes in terms of the political occurrances 
leading up to an election (fall of cabinet, scandal, war, etc), a European Election is unlike many national elections - 
and the very fact that it has low salience ensures comparability between countries in this regard; 

2) interms of distinctly national traditions of what one includes and does not include in national election studies 


(Franklin, Mackie, Valen etal. found only eight social structural variablesin common across sixteen countries); 
3) evento the extent that national election studiescontain information aboutthe same intellectual constructs, the 
way in which these constructs are operationalized is sometimesquite different. Franklin, Mackie, Valen etal. 
(1992) found left-right self-placement was measured in all countries but not in comparable terms; and Budge, 


Crewe and Farlie (1976) found great difficulty in comparing even as narrow aconcept as party identification across 
any large number of countries. 


2 These observations are even valid for Denmark, despite the presence of a party that competes only in European elections, 

since support for that party and for the parties from which that support is taken is very predictable and follows from the fact that a 
European election is taking place. So the special situation in Denmark is the result of a somewhat different party system in 
European elections, not a different set of decision-rules. 
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In spite of the fact that our dataset is quite limited when compared with national election studies (because the costs 
of surveying in twelve countries are so much greater) nevertheless, those concepts that we have measured exist in 
very comparable terms. This provides us with a unique opportunity to evaluate theories of party choice in true 
comparative perspective. 


After describing the theories in somewhat greater detail and introducing our data, the paper will proceed to definea 
research strategy which permits us to evaluate the success of various theories across all twelve countries regardless 
of the fact that in these countries, even at the time of a European election, we find different parties competing for 
votes within different party systems. In the ensuing sections this strategy will then be employed to answer our 
research questions. Though the European Community had onlytwelve members at the time of the 1989 European 
elections, asalready mentioned wein fact distinguish fourteen different political systems: treating separately the 
samples from Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and dividing the Belgian sample into Flanders and Wallonia since 
each of these has a different party system. 


THEORIES OF PARTY CHOICE 


Arelatively small number of different mechanisms have been proposed as underlying the choice between parties. 
Most of these are variants on the three fundamentally different approaches summarized in the introduction to this 
paper, and we will address these variants in the paragraphs that follow. 


Socialcleavagetheory 

Theidea that group memberships underlay voting choice is a venerable one, first documented empirically inthe 
very first academic survey of voting choice (Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet, 1944). The definitive statement of 
how these group memberships came to underlay party choice in Europe was made by Lipset and Rokkan in their 
seminal "Cleavage Structures, Party Systems and Voter Alignments" (1967) in which the origins of European 
political parties were traced to thelines of social cleavage (primarily religion and social class) that underlay political 
divisions in the early days of mass political parties following extensions of the suffrage. Lipset and Rokkan also 
proposed that, at the time at which they were writing, party systems were essentially ‘frozen’ in the mould of those 
(often by then vestigial) social divisions. This ‘freezing hypothesis’ as it has come to be called was confirmed by 
Rose and Urwin's (1970) study of the 22 developed countries that have since become known as the ‘Rose-Urwin 


Universe’. Since the middle 1960s it has been clear that social divisions are a weakening influence on party choice 
throughout Western Europe and, indeed, beyond (Dalton, Flanagan and Beck, 1984; Franklin, Mackie, Valen, et 
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al., 1992); butthough the influence of social divisions has declined almost everywhere, that decline has nowhere 
proceeded beyond a certain point. There seems in all countries to be a ‘floor’ beneath which the importance of 
traditional social cleavages has not fallen (Franklin, et al., 1992, Chapter 19). In our data, these cleavages are 
represented by measures of respondent's occupation, income, classidentification, education and unionization (as 
alternative measures of classlocation); and of church attendance and denomination (as alternative measures of 


religion). 


One major variant of classic social cleavage theory has gained prominence in recent years. The weakening of the 
effects of traditional social cleavages in determining partisanship has opened the question of whether these 


cleavages are inthe process of being replaced by new ones that are increasingly taking over therole of delineating 
the groups that support different political parties. Particularly with the emergence of new political parties in many 
countries, it has become fashionable to propose that these parties must receive support from ‘new’ social 


movements associated with some ‘new’ social cleavage, although thereis considerable disagreement about the 
nature of this supposed cleavage (Inglehart, 1971, 1977, 1984; Offe, 1984, 1985; Cotgrove and Duff, 1982; 
Cotgrove, 1982; Kitschelt, 1988; Muller-Rommel, 1989; Rudig, 1990; Betz 1990; Poguntke, 1992). 


By far the most frequently suggested candidate for new cleavage status is the division originally proposed by 
Ronald Inglehart (1971, 1977) between voters whose values were primarily materialist and those whose values he 
SaW as ‘post-materialist', centering upon quality of life and self-actualization rather than upon material well-being. 
One feature of this theory is that it focuses upon generational replacement as a major mechanism by which the new 
cleavage comesto prominence, and because of thisit seems particularly appropriate as a candidate to explainthe 
generational differences identified by Franklin et al. (1992). Nevertheless, the utility of the distinction hasbeen 
questioned by many scholars including ourselves (van der Eijk, Franklin, Mackie and Valen, 1992; see also Clarke 
and Dutt, 1991); though it still remains a concept that is widely employed by political scientists and which we could 
hardly ignore as long as we have the means to measure it. Our data contains the standard Inglehart battery of 
questions that supposedly classifyrespondents into materialist, mixed and post-materialist categories. 


Some of those proposing the existence of new political movements do not link these movements to social groups so 
much as to new issues that have arisen in recent years to challenge the primacy of the issues that were inherent in 
traditional social cleavages (Dalton, 1984; Burklin, 1987; Rudig, 1990). For some scholars, therefore, new social 
movements are not associated with social cleavage theory but with issue voting , to which we now turn. 


Issue voting 
Social cleavages and (by some accounts) new political movements are both supposed to condition voting choice by 


calling into play the loyaltiestowards 'in-groups' that are effectively part of socialization. Group members are 
assumed to have interests in common that 'go without saying’, so that an electoral victory by the group can be 
relied upon to bring political outcomes that further the interests of groupmembers. What thoseinterests might be 
does not have tobe explicitly specified. 


In contrast to these theories of voting choice based on group loyalties, so-called ‘rational choice’ theories propose a 
political world in which voters choose between candidates or parties on the basis of campaign promises and 
government performance that explicitly relate to (expected) policy outcomes and tothe preferences of voters with 
different preferences as between alternative packages of policy outcomes. 


To the extent that voters choose their parties on the basis of issue concerns, such choices are generally seen as 
encompassing two elements: the salience of the different issues and the parties thought best able to handle each of 
them. Voters should then choose the party they think best able to handle the issue(s) they feel to be most 
important. Unfortunately, our data are not ideally suited to determining whether individuals choose their parties on 


the basis of issue preferences because, except in the case of EC issues, we have no measures of which parties are 


considered by particular voters best able to handle issues considered salient.? We can determine whether 


individuals are making their choices in each country onthe basis of linking particular issues to particular parties, 
but tothe extent that different voters perceive different parties as being best able to handle particular issues we will 
underestimate the power of issue voting. In an effort to partially overcome this problem, we have added a quasi- 
issue to the list of actual issues, which is satisfaction with government performance. Because this item carries an 
implicit designation of the party to whichit refers, it will overcome our data deficiencies tothe extent that voters are 
making their party choice on this basis. To the extent that our measures of issue voting are still sub-optimal, these 
limitations will, however, apply to all our analyses; so they will not impair our ability to see whether issue 
preferences provide a better predictor of partisanship in some countries and generations than in others. 


Ideologicalaffinity 

Because packages of policy proposals need almost by definition to have an internal coherence (sothat different 
policies will reinforce each other rather than undermine each other) it follows that alternative sets of policy 
proposals (proposed by different candidates or parties) will stand in contrast to each other along a dimension that 
can be identified in terms of differences between the packages of proposals concerned (most frequently the so- 
called ‘left-right’ dimension). The choice between parties can then be viewed as a comparison by each voter of the 
parties in terms of their relative locations on this dimension; though precisely how the comparison is is supposed to 


3 In the pre-election wave of the 1989 election study respondents were indeed asked which parties would be best able to handle 
certain problems, and these data make possible certain kinds of analysis of issue voting (cf. Kuechler, 1991). However, because 
the questions were not asked in the post-election wave we cannot link the responses to the concerns of individual voters in the 
dataset we are using here. 
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be made differs as between theorists (Downs, 1957; van der Eijk and Niemoller, 1983; Rabinowitz et al., 1991). 


Although Downs (1957) originally intended this type of rational choice theory to apply primarily to the American 
situation of two competing political parties, itcan be generalized to handle multiple partiesin two ways. When 
several parties propose different policy packages, the differences between the parties can often be adequately 
represented by placing them at different points between far left and far right. Sometimes a second or even third 
dimension may be deemed necessary in order to adequately represent the differences between parties, but inthe 


European context it has generally been asserted that a single left-right dimension is all that isrequired (Mair, 1977; 
van der Eijk and Niemoller, 1983; Rabinowitz et al., 1991). Inthe questionnaires that were employed in the 1989 
European Election Study, voters were asked to place both themselves and all the parties in their political system on 


aleft-right scale. From their responses we can compute the distance between each of these positions and the 
voter's own position by simple subtraction. Downsean theory proposes that each voter should support the party 
whose distance from his or her own position is less than the distance to any other party; but we will in fact 
implement a slight reformulation which has been widely used by other scholars, in which the smaller the distance 
between the party and a voter, the higher the voter's preference for that party is presumed tobe. Because itis 
much easier to implement than a closest distance test, this has often been used instead of a closest distance test (and 
sometimes confused with such atest -- see for example Rabinowitz and Macdonald, 1989; Rabinowitz et al. , 
1991). 


METHOD 


The way in which we estimate the applicability of each theoryto explaining voting choice among different groups 
of voters is, for each of the theories, to express their success in terms of their ability to explain the variance in a set 
of measures of political party preference, as will be described below. Such measures must be computed separately 
for different countries, and can be computed separately for different subgroups within each country. In view of 
our research questions, we will pay particular attention to the performance of the theories within different age 
cohorts. 


Replacing partynames 

Treated in this fashion, the three theories of party choice that we evaluate inthis paper will effectively replace party 
names, in the manner advocated by Przworski and Teune (1970), with modes of party choice. Each of these 
corresponds to a theoretical model and yields a measure of its applicability: two for social cleavage theory (one for 
class and religion and one for New Politics viewed in terms of post-materialism), one for issues, and one for 


ideological affinities. Evidently we do not expect any of the theories to provide atotal explanation of party choice, 
so each of them will distinguish between groups for whom the theory fits well and those for whom it does not. 


In making our evaluations we have to venture beyond the normal measurement of party choice, which is, as isthe 
ballot, binary (or, more accurately, ipsative) in character. Such measures have a number of disadvantages. Onthe 
one hand they represent only a nominal level of measurement, which makes many forms of multivariate analysis 
inappropriate. Moreimportantly, they are biased towards large parties. Exactly because of their size, large parties 
tend to dominate whatever analysis one performs, often tothe detriment of clear understanding of the bases of 
support of small parties. 


In order to avoid these problems, we will use, instead of the customary question of party choice, a set of non- 
ipsative questions relating to party support, the so-called ‘probability to vote’ questions, which we will hereafter 
refer to as ptv's. For each party in their political system our respondents were asked to indicate (on a scale from 1 


to 10) how likely it was that they would ever vote for it in a national election.4 


The advantage of using this set of questions is twofold. First of all, it provides us with the possibility of assessing 
for each party the extent to which its support (expressed in terms of the respondents’ scores on these ptv questions) 
is determined by the explanatory factors of interest. When we are interested in, for example, class-voting, then we 
can express for each party to what extent its support (ptv) can be explained by available indicators of class position. 
This can be done by simple regression analysis, and the results of such separate analyses can be combined in a 
manner that we will describe below. Such a procedure is evidently not biassed in favor of larger parties, as (most) 
respondents have answered the ptv questions for all parties. The objection can of course be raised that in this way 
we shift the focus away from an explanation of actual party choice tothe explanation of a quite different indicator 
of party preference, ptv's. However, although the ptv questions refer to ‘ever voting for’ each of the various 
parties, this phrase was used to prevent the respondent from mentioning only one party if there were more that 
(s)he considered as serious options. For this reason we expect a simple, near-tautological relationship to hold: 
namely that voters vote for the party they find most attractive - that is for the party that has been given the highest 
ptv score. Such a hypothesis would, because of its tautological nature, hardly surprise anyone. But, if supported 
by empirical evidence, this would be an extremely useful tautology as it would allow us to analyze the ptv 
questions instead of actual party choice, while still being able to arrive at sound propositions about the latter. 


4 The number of parties for which these questions were asked averages between 7 and 8 in the political systems of the EC, 
with a low of 5 in Germany and Flanders and a high of 10 in France, Italy and Portugal. The response distributions on all these 
questions is distinctly bi-modal, one mode being at the top end of the scale (scores 7-10), and the other at the low end (scores 1- 
4). Looking at individual response patterns, by far the most common one is for respondents to give high scores to two or three 
parties, an intermediate score to one, and low scores to all other parties. A detailed report of response patterns and distributions 
can be found in van der Eijk and Oppenhuis (1991). 
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Table 1 displays, for each of the political systems of the European Community, to what extent actual party choice 
coincides with the party which has been given the highest ptv-score. Except for Flanders, this happens in more 
than 86 per cent of the cases (the average for Belgium as whole is 86.3%), with an average of 92% for all countries 
taken together. Consequently, the vote probabilities indeed allow usto ‘predict’ party choice very well.° 


Table 1: Percentage voters voting for the party with the highest 
probability to vote 


Fla Wal Dmk Fra Ger Gbr Gre Ire Ita Lux Nir Nel 
% match 82.0 92.1 97.2 86.8 94.1 92.8 96.1 92.2 91.3 87.7 88.3 96.1 89.8 91.2 


Valid N° 422 278 744 725 891 720 714 704 729 235 202 789 598 555 


% voting for the party which they rated most likely to receive their 
vote at some future election. 

a. The percentages are based on voters who said that in a national election 
they would vote for a party included among the probability to vote 
questions. 

b. N of parties for which the ‘probability to vote’ question was asked. 


These observations justify a set of analytical procedures which yield measures of the explanatory power of 
different theories of party choice. We will elaborate the procedure by way of an example, which refers to the 
theory of cleavage voting. This theory holds that party choice is determined by voters position on the most salient 
social divisions or cleavages, of which class and religion are generally regarded as the most important in these 
political systems. As a first step we regress each of the ptv's on the available indicators of these two cleavages. 
For each of the parties this gives us, by way of the explained variance (R**2), a measure of the strength of the 


explanation which can be pooled across all parties in each party system. 6 


5 Not every non-ipsative measure of party preference is so closely related to electoral choice. Sympathy ratings and feeling 
thermometers have been shown to be much less closely related to the vote than ptv's, and are consequently not well suited to 
being used with the methods described here (see Tillie, 1994). 

6 In general, the explained variances will not be equal for all parties, because one or another theoretical perspective (e.g. 
cleavage-voting) will be more applicable in explaining support of some parties than of others. To express the explanatory 
strength of the theory of cleavage-voting in a political system, information from the separate analyses has to be pooled. A 
measure of explained variance for an entire party system can be obtained by pooling from all the separate regressions the 
individual contributions to the total sum of squares (TSS) as well to the residual sum of squares (RSS). From these the 
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N parties? 6 «610 5 6 6 9 9 10 8 


Table 2 reports how well each of our models explain party preference.” The table shows clearly the relatively 
weak explanatory power of the cleavage model. In all systemsthe combination of class and religious cleavages 
makes a significant contribution to the explanation of party preferences, but the explained varianceremainsin 
general below 10%. The most noteworthy exception is Northern Ireland, where 25% of the variance in party 


preferences can be explained by these cleavages. In this case it is, not surprisingly, in particular the religious 
cleavage which accounts for this strong explanatory performance. The explanatory power of the new cleavage 
perspective is particularly bleak. In many systems the relationship between the Inglehart typology of value 
orientations and party preferences is not even significant. 


Table 2 Variance explained by different models of voting choice, by 


Ita Lux Nir Nel 


New Polit . 
Issues 
Ideology 
Combinatn . 


Itis important to note that our analysis raises strong questions about the political relevance of postmaterial 
concerns. This test is one in which post-materialism should have done well. In contrast to a national election 
study, our dataset is uniquely kind to new parties, because European elections are occasions when voters can and 
do experiment with such parties. Not surprisingly, therefore, this was an election in which Green parties in 
particular did well; and green parties are quintessentially those that one would expect to find benefitting from post- 
material concerns. Moreover, our method of analysis places small parties on an equal footing with large parties in a 


explanatory power for the entire party system can simply be calculated in the normal fashion: R**2 = 1 - TSS/RSS. A pooled 
analysis of this kind can most easily be conceived as an analysis on a dataset with n*k cases, where n = number of respondents 
and k = number of parties. For statistical elegance one can impose in analyses on such a dataset special controls for possible 
autocorrelation between the various responses given by one and the same person, but doing so does not alter the general reasoning 
applied here. The TSS contributions used in the calculation of explained variance must, of course, be defined in terms of only the 
squared deviations from the means of the dependent variables. These R**2's indicate to what extent the set of responses to all ptv 
questions are described adequately by the regressions. They are the basis for assessing the explanatory power of the various 
models we will test. The pooled dataset can be used as a basis for selection of specific cases, for which the fit between their 
original responses and the regression models can be assessed in a fashion similar to the R®*2: 1 - RSS/TSS. 

7 The R**2's for the separate parties vary around the values in Table 2. We will refrain from presenting each of them, as 

these analyses involve more than 100 parties in the various systems of the EC. Where substantively interesting differences exist, 
we will report them. 


country 

Fla Wal Dmk Fra Ger Gbr Gre [Ire x Por Spa 
Cleavages .10 .12 .09 .08 .@8 .04 .@5 .06 .@6 .@5 .25 .09 .@5 .@8 
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way that is not customary in analyses of minor party voting. 


Yet despite these advantages, post-material concerns show not even the ability to structure voting choice shown by 
traditional classandreligiouscleavages. 8 Whatever we may feel about the claims made for increasing levels of 
post-materialism inthe societies of Western Europe (Inglehart, 1979), forthem tobe politically interesting these 
increases must have political consequences. Although there are certainly other possible ways in which post- 
materialism could have political consequences (in promoting group and party memberships, for example), itishard 
to imagine that such consequences could be very important if post-materialism is not linked in any measurable way 
to voting choice. 


Ideology and issues both provide much stronger explanations of voters’ party preferences than either old or new 
cleavages. The strength of these perspectives varies considerably between political systems, amatter which we 
will discuss in more detail below. Finally, a combination model, in which old cleavages, ideology and issues are 


combined? providesin ali countries areasonably strong explanation, in which the explained variances range 


from 23 to42%, attesting to the (partial) complementarity of these different perspectives. 


Before continuing our description and discussion, afew more words need to be said about the explanatory strength 
(or, more appropriately, weakness) of the various models. For none of the models, not even the one in which 
various perspectives are combined, do we find very high values for the R**2's. A number of different factors 
accounts for this. First, for some of the models, the breadth and quality of our independent variables may be 
wanting. This is particularly true for the old cleavage model. A transnational survey study, such as the one we 
employ, cannot assessin the same detail as, forexample, national election studies, the relevant distinctions inthe 
domain of the various cleavages. From this perspective our indicators on class and religion may be considered 
quite crude, which will undoubtedly dull their explanatory power. We may evencompletely miss out on cleavages 
which are of great significance in a single country. For all these reasons, the explanatory power of the old 
cleavages perspective is probably somewhat underestimated. 


A totally different reason for relatively low rates of explained variance can be found inthe specific nature of the 
dependent variables. These are the ptv-questions which required the respondents to express the electoral 
attractiveness for each party on a 10-point scale. Earlier we observed that the party one votes for is almost always 
the one which has gained the highest score. Here, we can add that the scores given to parties which people vote 


8 The picture given by the regressions for the separate parties hardly amends this assessment. In those countries where ptv 
questions were asked about green parties, the variance explained was: Flanders .01, Wallonia .04, France .04, Germany .07, 
Britain .05, Greece .07, Italy .03, Luxembourg (2 green parties).06 and .05, Netherlands .04. 

9 We did not include the new cleavage aspect in this model, as in many cases it was not significantly related to party 
preferences. 
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for or which they seriously consider voting for are all in the highest scores, from 7 to 10 (Tillie, 1994). Parties 
that are not seriously considered still receive scores (albeit low ones), between which variations still exist. Some 
parties are put at the low end of the 10- point scale, whereas others are given somewhat higher scores. It turns out 
that the unexplained variance inthe regressionsis disproportionately accounted for by the variations between low 


scores. 10 


THE PERFORMANCE OF DIFFERENT THEORIES AND THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 


In the exposition so far we have focussed on the extent of the differences in average performance between one 
theory and another. At least as great as these differences, however, are the differences between one country and 
the nextin the performance of specific theories. Evidently, thereis alsoa great deal of within-country variance 


unexplained by any of the theories, since none of them explains more than some 30 percent, on average, of the 


individual-level variance within countries. Some of this unexplained variance may well have to do with 
institutional and contextual differences between the countries of the EC. Perhapsit matters how many parties there 


are, and what kind of electoral system. Perhaps within countries it matters whether an individual is well-educated 
or interested in politics. Such factors can be measured and treated as independent variables in an attempt to account 
for differences in the way in which the decision to vote is made that will be more informative than a variant on the 


assertion that “things are differentin Zanzibar". 


For the moment, however, we will focus on a different possible reason that might account for some of both the 
country-level and individual-level variation in the success of different theories. In thefinal chapters of 
Chaage (Franklin et al., 1992) we and other authors hypothesized that differences between countries in the way in 
which social cleavages structured partisanship might be accounted for by a developmental process that had reached 
different stages in different countries. In the beginning, we hypothesized, party systems would have been 
established to represent the major social conflicts of the day. But democracy exists to provide the means of 
resolving and defusing social conflict. To the extent that democratic procedures had proved successful over the 
years, it was only to be expected that that basis of voting choice would move away from a focus on conflicts that 
had lost their salience, tobe replaced by a more particularistic approach to party choice focussing on new issues 
concerns. Inthe terms used in the present paper, countries well advanced along the developmental process would 
be countries in which issue voting would be more prevalent, while countries in which the process was less well 
advanced would be those in which traditional cleavages would still not have lost their power to structure 
partisanship. 
10 In Appendix A we report a table analogous to table 2, in which the explanatory power of the various models is reported only 
for high scores on the ptv questions. 
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The existence of adevelopmental process might also help to explain differences in the nature of voting choice 
between individuals living in one country. This is because people are socialized into habits of mind mainly during 
their formative years, and retain traces of this socialization throughout the rest of their lives. Like the rings of a 
Sequoia or the particles trapped in Arcticice cores, voters of different generations retain the characteristics of earlier 
times when their country might have been at an earlier stage in the developmental process; and differentiating 
between voters born at different times might help to account for some of the unexplained variance in our 
explanations of voting choice. 


Using the findings of AvectoralChagge may help us to account for differences between countries and individuals 
in the manner in which voting choices are made. Just as importantly, evaluating the extent to which such 
differences accord with expectations derived from can serve as the first independent test of the 
viability of the hypothesis presented there. The developmental process was strongly suggested by the findings of 
FlectoralChange ; but having been suggested by those findings it could not also be tested bythem. Inthe pages 
that follow we present what is effectively the first test of the hypothesis that voting in democracies undergoes a 
developmental process which yields expectations about behavior that are different for different countries and 
different cohorts within each country. 


In order to maintain comparability with the original study, we will divide our respondents into four cohorts: pre- 
1930, 1930-1944, 1945-1959 and 1960 to 1971 (the last birth year to reach voting age in 1989). Despite a virtual 
halving of the number of countries we are able to consider (see below), the use of four cohorts more than doubles 
the number of cells that our tests will produce, and reduces the N in each group to the point where some instability 
in the findings is to be expected due to sampling fluctuations. Nevertheless, the pattern of findings to be expected 
on the basis of the hypothesized developmental process are as follows: 


1) Early decline countries should show very poor rates of success in the youngest cohorts from traditional cleavage 
theory (whose decline is already complete for those cohorts) and increasingly higher rates of success for older 
cohorts; they should show high rates of success from issue voting in the youngest cohorts and perhaps increasingly 
lower rates of success for older cohorts. !! 


2) Middle decline countries should show a progressive decline from cohort to cohort in the success of traditional 
cleavage theory, but the youngest cohort should not show as low arate as in early decline countries, since the 


11 The findings of ElectoralChange (Franklin et al., 1992) did not support the hypothesis that increases in issue voting were 
generational in character. 


decline among these cohorts is not yet complete; they should show lower rates or success from issue voting than 
early decline countries, and perhaps increasingly higher rates of success in older cohorts (but see footnote 6). 


3) Late decline countries should show relatively high explanatory power for traditional cleavage theory, with only 
the youngest age groups displaying any sign of reducing explanatory power; they should show low rates of 
success from issue voting across all cohorts. 


Implementing atest to see whether differences in the nature of voting choice across countries and individuals 
conform tothe hypothesized developmental process is not totally straightforward. The data from which the 
hypothesis was derived included countries not covered in the European Election Study, because they were not part 
of the European Community (Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, the United States and Canada) and did 
not include several EC countries for lack of adequate data on national elections (Greece, Luxembourg, Northern 
Ireland, Spain and Portugal). Moreover, Germany and Ireland - while included in the study from which the 
hypothesis was derived, did not fit well because of the low level of variance explained by social structure in those 
countries. We are also unlucky in the placement in the developmental process of countries that the European 
Election Study did cover: no lessthan five are countries where the decline in cleavage politics was was apparently 
complete before the 1989 European elections, leaving only four (unfortunately including both Germany and 
Ireland) to be placed in the remaining two categories. 


There is also a methodological difficulty. The variances explained and reported in Table 2 pertain, for each political 
system , to the entire sample which we have from the 1989 European Election Study. To assess the equivalent 
performance of subgroups within countries we cannot resort to what at first sight would seem the most 
straightforward procedure: toreplicatethe entire analysis for each of them. !? Instead, we have to express to what 
extent one single specification of each of the models, whichis empirically estimated forthe entire sample, fits 


various subgroups of that sample. !5 This yields coefficients which may be thought of as the contribution of each 


of the separate groups (cohorts in this case) to the strength of the overall structure which was obtained for the entire 
sample, expressedin ameasure similar toa multiplecorrelation coefficient. 


12 We cannot do this because we have not a priori specified the exact relationship between the independent variables and the 
various parties in a political system, but rather established this in the estimation of the regressions equations. Conducting 
separate regressions would therefore yield a different estimated relations between the independent and dependent variables for each, 
which amounts to as many different variants of each theory as we have cohorts. 

13 This can be accomplished in several ways. We have opted for the following. The R""2 for the entire party system has been 
obtained, as explained earlier, from a pooled analysis which comprised from each of the separate regressions for the ptv scores the 
values of the dependent variable and its predicted value (Y-hat). In order to prevent inflation of the R**2's by possible differences 
in the means of these values, both have to be transformed to zero average. We now can disaggregate the the correlation between 
the dependent variable and the Y-hats from the regressions (which is the same as the square root of the explained variance) into the 
contributions made to it by each of the cases (where a case is, in the pooled dataset, any particular combination of respondent and 
party). These case-wise contributions can then be regrouped for selections of cases, which are in our case defined by cohort- 
groups. 
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Table 3 arranges the countries into early, middle and late categories, and shows the success scores for our three 
competing explanations of voting choice in each of the four cohorts. The final column in each group gives the 
average score for each cohort inthe group. In addition to sub-tables for social cleavage theory and issue voting, 
there is also a sub-table for ideological affinity, included so that we can address the subsidiary research question 
mentioned in the introduction: to see whether Downsean ideological distance theory indeed works equally wellin 
encapsulating both cleavage politics and issue politics. 


Table 3 Multiple R of ideological and issue voting theories in separate 
cohorts by country (x 100) 


Early decline countries Middle decline Late decline 
Cleavages Filia Wal Den Fra Bri Ire Net Ave Ger Ita Ave 
Cohort i 22 47 35O 40 22 2 40 33 36 :2f 86324 
Cohort 2 45 48 26 28 31 2 3% 24 21 23 
Cohort 3 24 24 27 2 27 2 26 22 24 
Cohort 4 22 22 19 22 25 24 28 29 29 


Issues 

Cohort 1 49 
Cohort 2 48 
Cohort 3 38 
Cohort 4 43 


Ideology 
Cohort 1 
Cohort 2 
Cohort 3 
Cohort 4 


Clearly there is quite a lot of instability in the coefficients from country to country and cohort, asexpected, but the 
general pattern is much as hypothesized. Cleavage politicsis less important among the youngest cohorts of early 
decline countries than among the same cohorts in middle decline countries, where they are in turn less important 
thanin late decline countries. Issue politicsis more important in early decline countries than in late decline 
countries, and (in middle decline countries) depends on generation in the hypothesized manner. 


44 44 52 46 32 40 36 49 27 38 
455 43 46 41 32 35 # 43 21 32 
4% 37 4 38 Ss 2 
51 29 40 43 41 43 42 42233 3 
41 3 51 58 46 45 38 350 (37 56 43 49 
4 3% 49 32 43 38 46 38 42 
4 4 57 5 43 «(47 31 40 36 52 39 4 
17 3% S77 45 41 38 32 45 39 44 42 43 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The pattern shown in Table 3 can be seen more clearly if we reduce sampling fluctuations by combining middle and 
late decline countries into one group, and if we combine the oldest two and youngest two cohorts into two groups. 
Table 4 shows the result of this simplification. 


This table shows clearlythe greater cohort differences for cleavage politics among earlier than later decline 
countries, and the greater extent of issue politics in early decline countries as compared to later decline countries. 
We also see in later decline countries an increased importance of issue politics inthe younger generations. The 
differences shown are not very great but they are in the hypothesized directions. They both explain some of the 
differences from country to country and from individual to individual that were evident in Table 2, and they also 
serve as a preliminary validation of the developmental process hypothesized by Franklin et al. (1992). 


Table 4 Multiple R of ideological and issue voting theories among the 
oldest and youngest cohorts in early and later decline countries 


Early Decline Countries Later Decline Countries 
Cleavage politics 
Pre-1945 cohorts 35 31 
Post-1944 cohorts a 26 


Issue politics 
Pre-194S cohorts 
Post-1944 cohorts 


deoloai litics 
Pre-1945 cohorts 
Post-1944 cohorts 


Clearly, much more is going on that can be accounted for by that hypothesis. In future work we will focus on the 
supposition that some of the unexplained variance is due to systemic differences between countries (such as the 
number of parties and coherence of the party system) and by differences in the expected performance of voters due 
to such things as differences in education and interest in politics. This paper should thus be taken as an interim 
report on work in progress. 


On the other hand, one finding seems definitive. Downsean proximity theory proves to be a good encapsulation of 
the voting decision whatever the relative mix between cleavage politics and issue politics. Though Downs was 
writing primarily about the United States, the applicability of hisinsights seem particularly relevant tothe Ewropeai 
situation. 


41 38 
43 41 
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APPENDIX A 


Variance explained by different models of voting choice, by 


country; high ptv scores only 


Fla Wal Dmk Fra Ger Gbr Gre Ire Ita Lux Nir 


Combinatn .38 


Nel Por Spa 
New Polit .06 .02 .03 .04 .10 .05 .04 .05 .10 .09 .04 .03 .09 
Ideology .14 .28 .44 .40 .35 .45 .28 .21 38 
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Introduction 


American college students’ knowledge of current and 
international affairs is often appallingly inadequate - even where 
one might not expect this to be the case. A poll conducted in 
late 1992 of 3,119 Ivy League undergraduates revealed that half 
could not name their home-state Senators and more than a third 
could not identify the Prime Minister of Great Britain. Indeed, 
eleven percent did not know the author of the United States 
Declaration of Independence (New York Times, April 18, 1993; Toch 
1993)! 


Given these bleak statistics (which may not surprise many 
professors), it is obvious that the political science profession 
needs to devote more time and attention to the business of teaching 
and exciting our students about domestic and international 
politics. Our students must realize that is in their best self- 
interest to learn more about our increasingly interdependent world. 
This will not be an easy task. Political scientists will need to 
cooperate with their colleagues from other academic disciplines and 
use every tool at their disposal. In particular, the vast 
potential of modern technology for better pedagogy will be a strong 
ally in the war against inexcusable ignorance. 


This paper will concentrate on one encouraging initiative called 
Project ICONS (International Communication and Negotiation 


Simulations). In another writing, I have discussed the virtues of 
this program and why I believe it is a large step in the right 
direction (Vavrina 1992). This essay’s purpose is to serve as a 
sensible guide to those desiring to integrate ICONS into their 
curriculum. It will detail many practical matters of implementing 
the program in the classroom. The author fully appreciates that 
there is no one "right" way to do ICONS. Professors utilizing it 
need to be flexible to adapt the project to their individual 
teaching needs. Hopefully, some of the following thoughts will 
make their toil a bit easier. 


ICONS in Brief 


ICONS is a state of the art "Model United Nations" administered 
by staff at the University of Maryland at College Park, where it 
was developed a dozen years ago.’ Participating schools are 
expected to role-play the decision-makers of assigned countries as 
they negotiate a whole host of international issues with their 
peers who literally span the U.S.A. and the globe. fThis is all 
made possible because of the wonders of modern computers, 
telecommunications, and simulation management software known as 
POLNET II. Real-time conferencing of country-team delegations is 
conducted in English; however, institutions may elect to 
participate in a language option which allows for daily messages to 
be sent/received in a number of major languages for eventual 
translation (Crookall and Landis 1992). 
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Before You Start 


It is essential to have the backing of your institution to make 
ICONS a successful experience. Specifically, it is vital to garner 
the support of your departmental chair, academic dean, librarian, 
director of academic computing, and the official in charge of the 
computing center.” There is a substantial charge which, although 
worth it, will have to come from someone’s budget.? Furthermore, 
novices to the program probably will encounter the additional 
expense of going to the University of Maryland for the optional 
two-day ICONS Workshop. Some additional financial resources for 
library acquisitions are highly desirable. Other expenses (e.g. 
occasional long distance phone calls, supplies) are modest. 
Photocopying can add to costs. Of course, ICONS requires some 
minimal hardware/software configuration (i.e. PC, printer, modem 
and phone line). 


The foreign policy aspects of an ICONS university simulation can 
take several guises and include: a comparative foreign policy 
course, a single-nation policy course, and an international 
politics course (Wilkenfeld and Brecht 1988, 5-2). Professors 
availing themselves of the third choice, and perhaps the other two 
options as well, should be aware they will almost certainly feel 
they do not have enough time to do all they want to do in the 
semester. ICONS most assuredly can be used effectively to teach 
international politics. However, the professor will have to modify 
his/her traditional IP syllabus because a substantial, though not 
insurmountable, amount of time will be devoted to country-specific 
study, preparation of a position paper, and teaching students how 
to use the relevant computer hardware and software. 


My personal preference is to offer a separate upper-level course 
primarily for political science majors on International 
Communication and Negotiation as a follow-up to standard courses in 
International Politics and/or International Law and Organization. 
The ICONS course then becomes an applied version of its more 
theoretical prerequisite(s). Nevertheless, provision should be 
made to allow some students from other disciplines to join. For 
example, any ICONS course would be enriched by the presence of 
students with a background in international business, foreign 
language, economics, history, world religions, etc. 


For a school portraying one delegation, the ideal class size 
ranges between fifteen to twenty participants.* Novices should be 
cautioned against biting off more than they can chew. Ideally, 
newcomers should play one small country. Assuming the position of 
a major player and then canceling out, is devastating.° Ethics 
demand that institutions involved in ICONS perform conscientiously 
not only for themselves, but for the sake of others as well. 


Careful thought should be given to the scheduling of the class 


employing ICONS. It is my opinion that classes which meet only 
once a week are not ideal and should be avoided if possible. ICONS 
requires a great deal of monitoring students by the professor. 
Although much of this can be done electronically, there is no 
substitute for face-to-face contacts. A professor who detects a 
student problem will appreciate not having to wait an entire week 
before being able to confront it in person. This is especially 
true because, as we shall see, the group dynamics involved in ICONS 
are especially complicated. 


Those schools opting for the foreign language option should also 
consider the possibility of scheduling the political science and 
foreign language classes simultaneously to foster interaction 
between the two. In addition, institutions should not sign up for 
foreign language, find the task too difficult, and drop out in the 
middle of negotiations. 


Before the semester commences, it is very beneficial to 
establish a link with both the library’s acquisitions director to 
augment holdings if necessary, and a reference librarian to help 
with bibliographic instruction (BI) and assist students with 
research. 


Courses employing ICONS should be accurately advertised and 
explained to prospective enrollees well in advance. ICONS is very 
different from most collegiate learning experiences. As such, it 
will not appeal to all. It is far better to be candid about the 
work realities of ICONS beforehand, than to startle students during 
the first few weeks of the term. The latter will almost assuredly 
lead to a drop in class morale which is particularly devastating 
for the participation-intensive ICONS venture. ICONS is not a 
spectator sport. 


A course using ICONS naturally breaks down into three phases. 
Each phase presents special challenges for implementation. 


Phase One 


The first phase of ICONS in a typical semester lasts about six 
weeks. It is necessary from the onset to make sure once again that 
everyone clearly understands the unique nature of ICONS. My 
experience is that few, if any, properly informed students choose 
to transfer to another course during the add/drop period. 


Pre-simulation Questionnaire 


During one of the initial class periods, a pre-simulation 
questionnaire should be distributed to the class.® The ICONS team 
has given a great deal of thought to outcomes assessment. 
Permission has been given for those associated with Project ICONS 
to use a fourteen-page questionnaire that has been developed by 
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Judith Torney-Purta, Professor of Human Development at the 
University of Maryland. The survey contains inter alia Likert 
attitude items in a five point agree-disagree format as well as 
open-ended questions. It requires a reasonable amount of time to 
complete with care. To encourage students to make the required 
effort, I recommend reserving perhaps twenty-five to thirty-five 
minutes of class time for this purpose. This arrangement, as 
opposed to sending the questionnaires home for completion, signals 
to the class that this is serious business. Students need to be 
encouraged to answer the questions honestly. They should be 
reminded verbally that the information obtained is anonymous (an 
identifying number is used for the sole purpose of comparing 
responses to those of post-simulation questionnaires for aggregate 
studies) and has no effect on their grade. Students should also be 
told that their efforts in completing the instruments are crucial 
to improving the program in years hence. 


Library Skills 


Another early class should be devoted to bibliographic 
instruction. This can be done best by holding one class in the 
library building. I have been very fortunate in that the staff at 
my institution has been particularly helpful in this regard. BI is 
Significant in any case; it is especially important in an age of 
ever-expanding electronic data bases. Students need to be 


informed, or reinformed, about electronic catalogues and shown how 
to access and print abstracts (or sometimes even full texts) of 
newspaper, magazine, and journal articles through CD-ROM technology 
such as the PROQUEST system. On-line data bases, such as Grolier’s 
Encyclopedia and the CIA World Fact Book are also useful. 


The main difficulty in integrating BI into a course lies in the 
fact that many students believe they know all there is to know 
about a library when in reality their knowledge is seriously 
deficient. It is imperative, therefore, to motivate them for the 
BI class. A good way to do this is to make sure beforehand each 
student knows exactly what his/her responsibility is with respect 
to research for the class position paper (to be discussed later). 
This, in turn, requires a great deal of organization during the 
early days of Phase One. 


One of the drawbacks of modern technology is that students 
easily get seduced by it and tend to eschew traditional resources. 
For example, students who are mesmerized with PROQUEST often dread 
foraging through the Social Sciences Index, PAIS or ABC Pol Sci. 
Of course, the latter contain much valuable (especially older) 
material not captured by the former. In my experience students 
avoid using microfilm and microfiche despite their great value. In 
addition, they usually require a great deal of assistance with the 
world of government documents. The good reference librarian, in 
partnership with the instructor, can do wonders remedying these 
deficiencies. One of the best consequences of employing ICONS in 
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the classroom is that it provides an ideal opportunity for the 
student to learn that the reference librarian can be the 
researcher’s best friend. Since students will no doubt forget many 
of the details of a thorough BI session, the most important thing 
that can be achieved is the encouragement of close ties with a 
“user-friendly" librarian. Shy students must overcome any 
reluctance to ask for guidance. 


Schools are notified well in advance as to what country they 
will role-play in the next simulation. It is a wise idea to survey 
your library’s holdings on your assigned country as soon as 
possible so as to order relevant materials if required. Several 
country-specific and generic works should be placed on reserve. 
Regional compendia from Stryker-Post Publication’s The World Today 
Series (Dostert 1993) are advantageous to acquire. Published every 
August, they contain valuable updated information. 


Coordination with Translators 


If your school is taking advantage of the foreign language 
option, it is best at an early stage to introduce the language 
students to the political science students. As noted above, 
careful scheduling of both classes may facilitate this task. I 
strongly advocate partaking of the foreign language option. EG 
makes the simulation more realistic and provides for the 
opportunity for the foreign language student and political 
scientist to learn from each other. Furthermore, incorporating 
foreign language into the simulation is cost-effective because the 
fees remain the same when the language students participate. From 
my discussions with several foreign language faculty at Marist, as 
well as from my own observations, I am convinced that the 
opportunities afforded to foreign language majors by the ICONS 
program are absolutely first-rate. More language programs should 
take part.’ 


It should be understood that institutions lacking the necessary 
foreign language support can still take part in the language option 
electronically through the use of translators at the other colleges 
and universities. 


Experience has taught me not to underestimate the difficulties 
involved in getting the language and political science students to 
interact positively. There appears to be a strong tendency for one 
group to remain in isolation from the other. Part of the problem 
stems from a feeling on the part of the language students that they 
are not allowed to give: much, or any, input into the key decisions 
during the on-line conferences, which all invariably see as the 
centerpiece of ICONS. It is one thing to tell foreign language 
students that they need to become sensitive to the substantive 
concerns of their political peers and to advise the latter of the 
importance of nuances in language. It is quite another thing to 
obtain the desired synergistic relationship. Political scientists 
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must learn to defer to language specialists when it comes to 
"getting the feel" for messages sent across cultures. Peoples from 
various traditions, for example, say "no" in divergent ways.® 


I am continuing to explore this whole area with my foreign 
language faculty associates. Ms. Patty Landis, ICONS Simulation 
Director, advocates inviting the foreign language students to 
germane foreign policy lectures and assigning a translator to each 
sub-group of the foreign policy class. This is sound advice; 
however, it necessitates a lot of coordination with the foreign 
language instructor.’ 


Country Study 


Phase One entails concentration on one country’s foreign policy 
as a case study. Hence, sufficient class time should be devoted to 
an overview of the history, politics, geography, economics, etc. of 
your designated country. It helps to have some mandatory reading 
monitored by a quiz. Guest speakers and films are particularly 
apropos at this stage. Taking advantage of resources found in your 
institution or local community can be very rewarding. During my 
initial exposure to ICONS, Marist was chosen to play the delegation 
from Belgium. As luck would have it, our Vice President for 
Academic Affairs happened to be Flemish! He delivered a very 
interesting lecture on Belgian society that would have been 
difficult for me to duplicate. Next fall Marist is destined to 
assume the part of the Peruvian delegation. I plan to ask to speak 
to my class one of my former colleagues in Religious Studies who 
has lived for years with the Aymara. If he can not come in person, 
I will use a videotape of one of his prior lectures. I remain 
convinced that many similar resources are available to the typical 
professor who is simply willing to explore. 


Learning from the "Scenario" 


In the beginning of the semester, the staff from ICONS will mail 
to each country-team a detailed "scenario". This lengthy (circa 25 
page) white paper projects the real world into the future by 
approximately six months.’® It outlines the international system 
and describes basic global or regional issues to be negotiated. 
Scenarios are very well-written documents that students should 
study thoroughly. In fact, if students successfully understand 
just this single document, they will have gone a long way in 
increasing their knowledge of international relations. As is the 
case for country-specific readings, a test on the scenario is 
Suitable to signal to students the importance of this paper. A 
typical scenario might treat: North/South problems, international 
trade, global ecology, human rights, economic integration, arms 
control and disarmament, drug trafficking and world health. It is 
a mistake to give this all-encompassing document short shrift. 
Refer to it frequently throughout the course. The ICONS User 
Manual (Wilkenfeld and Brecht 1988), given to participants during 
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the workshop, has a good glossary of key terms in international 
relations. This may help many students to better comprehend the 
scenario. 


Class Position Paper 


The crowning event of Phase One is the formulation of a class 
position paper. This document should include: background material 
on national goals and policies of the specified country, problems 
facing that nation, evaluation of alternative policies, and 
recommendations. Putting together a good position paper is 
difficult for several reasons. One problem stems from time 
pressure. Position papers must be mailed or sent electronically to 
the University of Maryland at the start of the simulation.’? In 
practice this means that a class must do this assignment in about 
six weeks. This is no small undertaking - especially when one 
considers that many students may know virtually nothing about their 
assigned country when the class commences. To see that the task is 
finished promptly, the wise professor will impose a series of 
strict deadlines (e.g. for various drafts of a bibliography or 
portions of the group paper). 


Another predicament besetting students is the problem of 
obtaining country-specific material. It is relatively easy to 
gather generic information on scenario issues. It is much more 
difficult to obtain accurate, current information on what the 
decision-makers in "Country X" are likely to say with respect to 
those issues. The ICONS User Manual contains a worthy list of 
foreign policy resources. Students should be encouraged to contact 
relevant embassies, UN delegations, IGOs, and NGOs. Of course, the 
quality of responses to these enquiries will vary drastically ona 
case by case basis. Emphasis should be placed on getting students 
to realize that there is no time to waste. They must try to 
contact these foreign policy resources right away. Similarly, 
students can only dawdle at their own risk in obtaining government 
documents and material through inter-library loan. The value of 
accenting these points in a good bibliographic instruction session 
early in the semester is obvious. 


A third difficulty in producing an excellent position paper 
involves group dynamics and logistics. The position paper is a 
wide-ranging work. It makes sense to break the class up into 
groups which concentrate on writing a section of the whole. With 
some success, I have in the past asked my students to rank order 
their interest in about a half dozen topics covered in the 
scenario. I assign them to position paper working groups based on 
their choices. I have found, while not every student can be placed 
into his/her first-choice area, a surprisingly large number of 
students are satisfied with their assignments, since most get one 
of their top selections. This system helps in building interest 
and morale during the important initial weeks of ICONS. 
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To provide for accountability, I strongly recommend that each 
group elect a leader. All of the group leaders together may form 
a class council which is small enough to meet with the professor on 
a regular basis. This arrangement allows several students to 
assume real leadership responsibilities as they simultaneously 
serve as conduits of information between the professor and groups. 


Inherent in any such collective exercise is the potential for 
poor chemistry among group members. This, however, is a good 
learning experience because it approximates "real life." Once in 
a while the professor has to intervene; but, usually most groups 
can solve their own problems. The fact that group leaders are 
chosen by the students tends to give them a certain amount of 
legitimacy. Nevertheless, some may quickly squander this resource 
if they are too dictatorial vis a vis their peers. In spite of the 
possibility for some friction, I believe the positive aspects of 
considerable group activity outweigh the negative. Indeed, a 
strong argument can be made that many political science departments 
would be well advised to consider incorporating more collective 
activities into their curricula. 


Class Leadership 


The matter of top class leadership is a ticklish situation. If 
it is not handled properly, much frustration may result. The 
professor and students are certainly free to experiment with 
different models. Every class seems to have its unique 
circumstances. In theory democracy works best; however, I have 
experienced a situation in which elected class leaders had an 
enormous amount of trouble getting anything accomplished. 


An alternative model is to appoint perhaps three students with 
strong writing skills to pull together the work of the various 
groups and fashion a coherent position paper. If the chosen 
student editors/leaders do a good job, the rest of the class will 
most likely wish to retain them in their leadership roles as the 
term progresses. If they do inadequate work, they can be replaced 
later. In any case, it is absolutely imperative that the class be 
well organized from the outset. Each student must clearly 
understand his/her responsibilities and the necessity of meeting 
deadlines. The instructor must be sure that he/she has ample time 
to review the class position paper before it is sent to the 
University of Maryland. Those students responsible for editing the 
position paper on time will no doubt have done a great deal of work 
and should be suitably rewarded in their final grade. 


A word of caution is in order. ICONS demands delegation of 
authority from the professor to the students. Not all may be 
prepared for this. Student leaders, for example, are prone to 
complain that rank and file class members are uncooperative when it 
comes to attending group meetings, observing their imposed 
deadlines, following class procedures and formats, etc. The 
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instructor must use common sense to determine whether and how to 
intercede. Too much intervention should be avoided. 


Word Processing 


ICONS is a splendid opportunity for “writing across the 
curriculum." Students in ICONS use word processing software to 
prepare messages off-line before signing on to POLNET II. Most 
readily available packages work very well. Many enthusiastic 
students, however, want to participate as quickly as possible and 
are willing to write almost anything in the process. The prudent 
professor will encourage his/her class to take the necessary time 
to use the word processor to edit messages for greater clarity. 
After all, international communication is what ICONS is largely 
about. For most country-teams originating in the United States, 
this means messages should be written in clear and concise English. 
This is doubly true when they are going to be translated. 
Political science students must grow to realize the impropriety of 
giving translators messages replete with errors in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar. They should also learn not to 
procrastinate because they must afford the translating team 
reasonable time to do their essential work. 


At my institution during the last several years, approximately 
seventy percent of freshman political science majors have indicated 
they have had prior experience using a word processor. 
Furthermore, virtually all of the majors in the college are 
required to take Introduction to Computer Systems in which they are 
exposed to Q & A, WordPerfect and a mainframe word processor. 
Nonetheless, too many students are really not comfortable with 
functions such as spell-check and merging files. Perhaps this is 
because they are exposed to so many concepts in the computer 
course. In any event, placing near the ICONS PC copies of guides 
containing instructions for the most vital word processing tasks is 
advised. Q & A, unlike WordPerfect, has the advantage of being 
almost intuitively comprehensible and is very suitable for shorter 
documents; however, it is very slow for the long position paper 
which WordPerfect handles with ease. One solution is for the 
groups to work on their position paper in segments using Q &€ A 
which can be later exported into WordPerfect files for use by the 
editors. Certainly, the class could be required to employ the more 
difficult WordPerfect. Another solution is to use the mainframe’s 
word processor. However, many students and professors find this to 
be user-unfriendly. Both other alternatives require more teaching 
time. 


Theoretical Concerns 
Phase One would not be complete without attention to theoretical 


matters. In particular, emphasis in class should be placed on 
attempting to answer the question: "What is the best way for people 
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in a multicultural world to handle their differences?". 
Fortunately, some excellent books are available to aid the 
instructor in this task. Getting to Yes: Negotiating Agreement 
Without Giving In by Roger Fisher et al (Fisher 1991) is a 
marvelous resource. Another interesting book is Raymond Cohen’s 
Negotiating Across Cultures (Cohen 1991). 


In addition to considering effective ways of international 
communication and negotiation, students in Phase One should brush 
up, if necessary, on the fundamentals of testing hypotheses and 
answering research questions. The ICONS manual quite properly 
recommends that a portion of students’ grades be based on essay 
exams which encourage delving into the theoretical underpinnings of 
issues confronted in the negotiation process. In my classes I have 
arranged a take-home final in which I require that students immerse 
themselves in the data archives of the simulation in order to test 
a hypothesis or answer a research question. Hence, I find it wise 
to motivate students to think in these terms from the beginning. 
Students frequently need a fair amount of help in this area and one 
of the most important functions of the professor in an ICONS course 
is to assist students in grappling with these matters. 


Trouble Shooting 


During my first exposure to the ICONS program, my institution 
provided me with an IBM XT and printer, as well as an external 2400 
baud modem. The XT was loaded with Q & A for word processing and 
PROCOMM+ for telecommunications. My school was not yet a part of 
the Internet so we had to pay more for access to a commercial 
network. The system worked well. 


The next semester Marist enjoyed Internet privileges and could, 
therefore, take advantage of the attendant cheaper fees. The XT 
was fitted with an emulation card which enabled it to have direct 
access to our campus mainframe’*, an IBM 3090-200E, which in turn 
could connect via the Internet to the University of Maryland’s VAX. 
This hook-up also performed well with one exception. Due to 
incompatibility at the time (POLNET II has subsequently been 
amended for enhanced compatibility) between the file transfer 
software on the two mainframes, we could not successfully upload 
long "canned" messages that had been created off-line. The problem 
was eventually rectified. The solution consisted of dialing 
directly into our own mainframe using PROCOMM+. This gave us the 
best of both worlds. On the one hand, through our mainframe we 
could issue the appropriate Telnet command to connect us to College 
Park. On the other hand, we could also successfully use the upload 
facility of PROCOMM:+. 


Marist’s Director of Academic Computing was instrumental in 
remedying the situation. The ICONS staff is very willing to work 
with your school’s support personnel to solve this type of 
problem.’? Again, the key is log on and test your system as early 


as possible. 
Hardware, Software and Computer Skills 


As can readily be seen from previous comments, Phase One, if 
done properly, is an extremely busy time. However, there is one 
other major area that needs to be covered before the class is ready 
for Phase Two. It is absolutely critical that every single student 
learns how to employ the computer and peripherals to access and 
master POLNET II. If this is not the case, there will be a 
distinct tendency for students who are ignorant or shy of the 
system to defer to those who are more competent. Thus, the 
instructor must carefully observe, and if necessary test, all 
students during Phase One to insure their familiarity in 
manipulating POLNET II. 


Although the system is quite user-friendly and is regularly 
operated by high school pupils, it can cause problems for 
university students who have not taken proper time to study the 
provided instructions. For instance, in a recent simulation one of 
my students underwent unnecessary misery because she did not 
understand differences between commands for regular mail and on- 
line conferencing. Both were clearly explained in handouts. 


An ICONS team must have a PC (almost any kind), printer, 1200 or 
2400 baud modem, and phone line, as well as word processing and 
telecommunications software.’ Internet (NSFnet) or Sprintnet (a 
commercial communications service previously called Telenet) are 
the main options for connecting your computer to POLNET II. The 
principle advantage of the former is that, unlike the latter, there 
is no cost to the end user of communication (Crookall and Landis, 
107). 


Because machines will break from time to time and systems will 
crash, it is highly advisable to make advance contingency plans 
with computer center personnel. Having to wait too long for any 
necessary repairs risks damaging class spirit. 


Whatever configuration of hardware and software is utilized, the 
instructor will want to safeguard its security. Having a separate 
ICONS room with a system for protecting its contents (e.g. 
proximity to security guards or controlled keys) is ideal. A room 
holding approximately fifteen people works very nicely and serves 
as a good place for political science and foreign language students 
to intermingle and learn from one another. Of course, not every 
professor will be afforded this luxury. A smaller dedicated ICONS 
room holding six individuals is far better than no room at all.” 


A special ICONS room can be decorated with maps, pictures, 
posters and a flag of the assigned country. A clock set to 
Greenwich Mean Time, the standard for the simulation, is strongly 
suggested. Also highly recommended is a data show projector so 
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that the output on the computer CRT can be cast on a wall or large 
screen. This device is extraordinarily helpful. It allows the 
professor to monitor proceedings much more thoroughly without 
getting in the way and it fosters a much greater level of class 
participation, especially when used in a big room with many 
observers. 


Though not absolutely necessary, an additional telephone with 
long distance capabilities in close proximity to the PC can be 
valuable - particularly if there is a mishap during an on-line 
conference.’® 


Whatever combination of hardware and software is chosen, the 
instructor must be thoroughly familiar with it so he/she can 
explain it to the class. If the professor is a novice in this 
area, or if the system employed is complicated, it may be wise to 
invite the director of academic computing or some similar official 
with technical expertise to teach a block of instruction on 
hardware/software. It is essential to have printed instructions 
which detail every single step that a student needs to access and 
negotiate POLNET II. In this regard the second chapter of the 
ICONS User Manual contains eleven pages of generic information that 
every participant must know. These pages should be reproduced for 
careful student scrutiny. The professor should supplement them 
with additional information relating to his/her own institution’s 
hardware, software and telecommunications. One must be absolutely 
confident that any handouts are 100% accurate. Copies should be 
posted near the PC. The importance of thorough documentation can 
not be stressed enough. 


The primary thing is for every student to be comfortable with 
the computer and telecommunications hardware and software before 
the onset of Phase Two. Since Phase One is so intensive (class 
organization, pre-simulation questionnaire, bibliographic 
instruction, country-specific study, scenario review, theoretical 
concerns, position paper, linkage with translators), this is no 
easy accomplishment -- particularly if the class is large or 
contains any computer-phobic students. 


The close of Phase One may very well coincide with midterms. The 
instructor will want to be sure that expectations for any midterm 
examination are realistic given the aforementioned demands placed 
on students. 


Phase Two 


The second phase of ICONS - the guts of the simulation - lasts 
about one month. Students communicate with their peers around the 
country and the world in two ways: the "regular mail" and real- 
time conferencing. The latter is more exciting and seductive to 
the students, but the former is just as important. 
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Regular Mail 


In the regular mail mode students send messages to the 
University of Maryland mainframe for storage and eventual retrieval 
by other applicable country-teams whenever they wish. Regular mail 
should be used as a vehicle to set a firm foundation and even keel 
for the ofttimes frenetic on-line conferences. Effective and 
efficient class procedures need to be established and strictly 
followed to make sure at all times that someone is responsible for 
retrieving and sorting incoming messages.”’ Communications 


received in another language must be transmitted without delay to 
a translator. 


Typically, each Phase Two starts out slowly. In some cases this 
is because students have still not mastered necessary hardware and 
software for using POLNET II. In other cases students are simply 
not quite sure what to do to prepare for the on-line conferences. 
One strategy that is effective to some degree in getting the ball 
rolling is to encourage your students to think of other country 
teams that share goals similar to your own. Send friendly messages 
to these teams and try to forge regional or issue-specific 
alliances with them. A country-team’s pro-active posture during 
the initial stages of Phase Two is important - especially if your 
school is role-playing the delegation of a relatively minor 
country. If these delegations do not use initiative from the 
beginning, they easily can be ignored by other players later on. 


In this, the simulation faithfully depicts real life whereby 
tiny nations’ views are often overlooked. Encouraging even 
students representing major country-teams to be active and creative 
early on is advantageous. It helps to create enthusiasm and esprit 
de corps that may last throughout the semester. 


Monitoring the output of student messages sent in the regular 
mail is one of the most important functions of the instructor, who 
by this point has developed into more of a facilitator. I 
strongly counsel, if at all feasible, for the facilitator to have 
a PC and modem at home to make it easier to perform this 
supervisory function. Your team may send scores of messages in the 
regular mail on perhaps a half-dozen topic areas to more than 
twenty other institutions. The POLNET II system allows the 
professor or student to run a directory of the complicated message 
flow. Directories can list the sender(s) of messages transmitted 
to your team, recipients(s) of communications sent by your team, 
message numbers, as well as the GMT of origin and subject matter of 
each message. Hence, the professor can quickly learn that his/her 
class group on human rights has not sent out any communications in 
the last several days. If the facilitator has E-mail capability 
with class members (which is highly desirable), a warning message 
can be sent immediately encouraging greater-levels of 
participation. 
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The facilitator can retrieve, not only a listing of the various 
messages sent or received by his/her country-team, but also the 
complete text of any such message. Therefore, the professor can 
monitor qualitative as well as quantitative concerns. Facilitators 
may not have the time to read every message; but, they will be able 
to select many for perusal. Students are more apt to take their 
work seriously when they appreciate that this quality control 
mechanism is operating well. 


On-Line Conferences 


SIMCON (Simulation Control at the University of Maryland) will 
electronically distribute a conference schedule prior to the 
beginning of Phase Two. This listing should also be posted near 
the ICONS PC. A typical simulation might have eight on-line 
conferences, each consisting of two rounds. It is probable and 
proper that your institution will not be invited to participate in 
every conference. The instructor should reorganize the class, if 
necessary, to insure that a group of students is concentrating 
throughout Phase Two on each conference area in which your school 
is expected to participate. Just as it was best to have one 
student responsible for leading each of the class groups working on 
the position paper, every preparation group for an on-line 
conference should also have its leader. 


The schedule for on-line conferences is always published in 
Greenwich Mean Time and everyone involved in ICONS needs to be 
familiar with GMT. The facilitator has to insure that a suitable 
class contingent is on hand for every on-line conference to which 
his/her country-team is invited. This can sometimes be a bit of a 
problem. The conferences are scheduled at various times throughout 
the simulation period. Occasionally, they are set rather late at 
night or at times when some students may be at work or taking other 
classes.’® Of course, an on-line conference may be scheduled in 
the middle of one of a professor’s other responsibilities as well. 


Although this is a considerable extra burden’’, whenever 
possible the facilitator should attend an on-line conference. This 
is particularly true for the first rounds in which students may be 
somewhat nervous since they don’t know exactly what to expect. 
Requesting one or two students responsible for the second 
conference to witness the first (and so on) is good practice. In 
fact, in my opinion, the more students who watch conference 
proceedings, the better. The major limitation is spatial and this 
can be overcome with a larger room and data show projector. When 
the news about ICONS is revealed to the campus community via word 
of mouth or student newspaper, others (especially faculty) may wish 
to watch a portion of a conference. For example, recently one of 
my colleagues in Religious Studies became enamored with an on-line 
conference dealing with human rights. The intriguing nature of 
ICONS, which invokes interest across academic disciplines, is one 
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of the most appealing aspects of the entire program. 


Before every conference someone must be responsible for assuring 
that all hardware/software is working properly. It is smart to log 
on early enough to allow time to fix any gremlins. Special 
attention should be given to the printer to make sure that it is 
operating well and has plenty of paper. It will use a great deal 
during a normal conference and it is necessary to keep a “paper 
trail" of the events that transpire. Relatively simple problems, 
like having computer paper come off track, can cause undue anxiety. 
Learn how to fix such things yourself. Ask someone who can make 
Simple repairs to attend every round you are forced to miss. 


SIMCON publishes a detailed agenda of each on-line conference 
several days ahead of time. The facilitator must check to see that 
it has been translated if necessary, read, and understood by those 
students that will participate in the conference. The latter 
should hold brainstorming sessions in which they come to agreement 
on how their delegation will deal with the various agenda items. 
They should divulge their strategies to the instructor prior to 
every conference. 


Each group should also share its ideas with the rest of the 
class. This serves as an important check against inconsistency in 
positions taken by various groups. A strong class position paper 
should always be the first point of reference.*° The facilitator 
must constantly remind students to document, to the extent 
possible, that the positions and tactics they are going to assume 
in negotiations are realistic. Many students believe that once 
Phase One is completed, their research has halted for the semester. 
A considerable amount of the instructor’s energy in Phase Two is 
invested in convincing the class otherwise. A good ICONS team, of 
course, does research throughout the course. Thoughtful final 
exams hammer this point home. 


Since the pace of the on-line conferences is usually very rapid, 
it is vital that attending students have previously agreed to, and 
actually abide by, a set of decision-rules. A half dozen students 
may be sitting by the PC. Three may want to vote "yes" and three 
"no" or the first roll call vote summoned by SIMCON. The class 
must anticipate in advance and prepare for this possibility. What 
is important is not so much the particular shape of class decision- 
rules, but rather the fact they exist. 


I recommend having a good typist who is thoroughly familiar with 
POLNET II to be at the keyboard at each conference. Nevertheless, 
the facilitator must be ever vigilant to make sure this individual 
is not abusing his/her position of power.?! 


As a general rule, students tend to find the first round of an 
on-line conference to be a satisfying experience. This is 
particularly true if they were skillful enough to shepherd one of 
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their own resolutions through to passage by the majority of other 
country-teams. On the other hand, students may get a bit testy if 
their resolutions don’t pass or if there is a hardware or software 
malfunction. Fortunately, careful planning makes technical mishaps 
a relatively rare occurrence; but, as in the real world, there is 
simply no guarantee your delegation will win the day. Students 
should be warned in advance that ICONS is similar in many respects 
to live TV. Anything can happen. This is part of what makes it so 
exciting. 


SIMCON publishes reviews of the first round of each conference. 
Students should study these as they prepare for the next 
engagement. 


Often students become so involved in preparations for these 
rounds that they fail to appreciate sufficiently what their peers 
are doing. A group working on world health, for instance, may not 
understand what the world trade group is doing. Again, it is up to 
the facilitator to make sufficient class time available so that 
groups share and learn from one another. Students completing a 
round should explain to others what major issues were on the agenda 
and how they were handled. They should recount any surprises that 
transpired and what occurred that was good or bad from their 
perspective. 


Phase Three 

The final phase of an ICONS course is in many ways the most 
important from a teacher’s point of view. During this time 
students and professor can collectively catch their breath and 
reflect about what was learned in the preceding weeks. 


Debriefing 


Phase Three is first and foremost an opportunity for debriefing. 
All participants should attempt to answer a series of questions: 


Did the simulation appear to accurately reflect the 
real world? Did your country-team consistently act in an 
authentic manner? What about the other delegations? Did 
they play in character? Did your delegation achieve most 
of its goals? If so, why? If not, why not? Which 
negotiating strategies demonstrated themselves to be most 
rewarding? If given a second chance, what should be done 
differently? What did the class learn from the reading 
materials that was borne out by the simulation? 


Post-simulation Questionnaire/Course Evaluation 
The major difficulty with Phase Three from the facilitator’s 


vantage point may very well be the lack of time. During a fall 
semester, the termination of Phase Two will coincide approximately 
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with Thanksgiving. Students returning from the vacation may have 
less than two full weeks before final exams. Some waning class 
time must be devoted to having students fill out post-simulation 
questionnaires (which are very similar to, although a bit longer 
than, pre-simulation instruments). It is a mistake to rush 
students to complete these since haphazard information is of little 
value. With the rush of end-of-semester tasks, those who complete 
the questionnaires at home are prone to do a poor job. 


Because a course utilizing ICONS is inherently different, 
students should be given ample occasion to appraise it, the 
facilitator, and their peers. Standard institutional evaluation 
forms are desirable. Moreover, students tend to be quite candid 
when asked orally to give their opinions about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program. 


Final Examination 


As noted above, I require my students, in the form of a take- 
home final exam, to use the simulation archives to test a 
hypothesis or answer a research question. Students are forced to 
document points made in their essays with references to specific 
message numbers. 


Once Phase Two is finished, simulation messages are open for 
everyone’s inspection. This includes communications that were 
previously off limits. During the second stage if your country- 
team were role-playing Mexico, it would not be able to view private 
regular mail messages between Russia and Nigeria. In Phase Three, 
however, even this type of message may be retrieved. Study of this 
formerly concealed data may yield interesting results. 


If students have not still not mastered POLNET II or have not 
given serious sustained thought to the topic of their final exam, 
they will have substantial difficulty with this assignment. 


Grading 


An ICONS course requires special attention when it comes to 
evaluating students. The group position paper, the focal point of 
Phase One, needs to be weighed heavily enough so that class 
participants take it seriously. Through trial and error, I have 
developed a procedure whereby I will read each portion of the paper 
separately, as well as together, and assign a common grade to all 
students who took part in fashioning that section. Students 
usually accept this system. However, as with any group project, 
there is always the possibility of having an individual slough off 
his/her work responsibilities on other students. 


The ICONS team at the University of Maryland strongly suggests 
that the instructor consider student peer evaluations as part of 
the final grade. This is good advice. I ask my students to 
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evaluate only those students whose work they watched carefully 
throughout the course. In practice, this means that each student 
will rate only those few others who have worked on a shared portion 
of the position paper or on a common topic for a real-time 
conference. Class leaders or position-paper editors will be graded 
by more students. Leaders and editors uniformly tend to get from 
their peers high marks which, in my judgment, are almost always 
well-deserved. Although some students may inflate grades, on the 
whole most students take these grading responsibilities seriously. 
For most, the experience of this kind of power is new and 
intriguing. One of my colleagues, a psychologist, suggested to me 
that when students have some say in marking each other it is 
intelligent to have them write in a few sentences why they are 
giving another individual a certain grade. This too is splendid 
advice. Professors using this device will learn an enormous amount 
about what really transpired during the semester. 


An antidote for possible grade inflation is having several bases 
for grades other than mere peer evaluation. An ICONS course may 
easily include grades for: a mid-term on assigned readings, group 
position paper, map test, class participation, assorted quizzes, 
and a take-home final. With so many possible inputs that may be 
weighed differently, the instructor will want to use some kind of 
spreadsheet application. Brownstone Research Group’s Diploma II is 
extremely user-friendly and works efficiently. Students are apt to 


appreciate a computer’s accuracy in grade generation provided that 
evaluative criteria are clearly outlined in the syllabus and 
explained forthrightly in class. 


Building on the ICONS Experience” 


One exciting way to enhance an ICONS course is through the use 
of electronic conferencing within your own institution. For 
example, the Marist mainframe (like those of hundreds of schools in 
the U.S.A. and around the world) functions under the MUSIC (Multi- 
User System for Interactive Computing) operating system developed 
at McGill University. Institutions employing MUSIC may lease from 
IBM a facility called SUPER. This set of utilities is designed to 
allow the professor to communicate on-line with the students (and 
vice versa) and to post information (syllabi, assignments, etc.) 
for perusal at any time. 


In the context of ICONS, this facility, or one like it, allows 
the professor to solve certain problems. For example, the 
facilitator who breaks his/her class down into working groups is 
sometimes confronted with the dilemma of having one student 
complain that he/she is doing all of the work. If the instructor 
has been able to set up a mini academic conference or a set of 
small electronic discussion groups, it is easier to see if the 
complaint is justified. 
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Another difficulty can arise when a working group is composed of 
industrious students whose schedules do not mesh. Adult students 
frequently cannot meet with others from the class at the nocturnal 
hours prized by many traditional students. E-mail and electronic 
conferencing can remedy the situation. Finally, these tools can 
also enable the professor to keep in contact with the students in 
the interim between classes, or, given the increasing number of 
students who have a PC at home, even during vacation periods. 


Conclusion and Major Recommendations 


This paper has offered detailed suggestions to political 
scientists desiring to implement a course utilizing ICONS. 
Empirical data collected from pre and post-simulation surveys 
confirm the valuable nature of this program.?? In short, ICONS 
works. It does so, in large part, because the simulation is based 
on principles of experiential learning. Students are motivated to 
become fully involved and take responsibility for their own 
education. Nevertheless, ICONS is not necessarily easy to put into 
practice. It mandates careful thought and dedication. I am 
confident that the labor will be worth the effort. In closing, I 
offer the following summary of principal recommendations: 


Bi Be prepared to work hard and invest 
time. 


Commit fully to the program** - 
including the foreign language aspects. 


Garner at an early stage the support of 
key people at your college or 
university. 


Advertise honestly the character of the 
course. 


Test all aspects of hardware, software, 
and telecommunications as soon as 
possible. 


Document carefully and publish all 
required operations. 


Monitor with precision student practice 
sessions on the equipment. 


Test student knowledge of the scenario, 
POLNET II, assigned country, and 
archival data. 


Reserve abundant time for class 
discussion. 
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20 
Anticipate complicated class dynamics. 
Develop a flexible attitude that fosters 
learning by trial and error as well as 


through the experience of others. 


rian Have fun! 


The last suggestion is not frivolous. Students are all too 
quick to notice the harried professor. Instructors can not 
fairly expect students to be eager about courses when they do not 
appear to be enthusiastic themselves. Fortunately, if done with 
care, ICONS affords both student and teacher the possibility of 
enjoying their battle against inexcusable ignorance. 


10. 
Bas 


Notes 


1. Those interested in more information about ICONS should contact 
Dr. Jonathan Wilkenfeld (Executive Director) or Ms. Patty Landis 
(Simulation Director), Department of Government & Politics, 2148 
Lefrak Hall, University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742; phone: 
(301) 405-4172; FAX: (301) 314-9690; E-mail: PLANDIS@BSS2.UMD.EDU. 
ICONS has two general university-level simulations each year; 
nevertheless, it also offers other kinds of programs for both 
college and high school students. Comments in this paper are 
geared especially for professors contemplating the general 
university simulation, but may be helpful to facilitators of the 
other versions. 


2. The author wishes to thank the following for their support of 
Marist’s ICONS program: Dennis Murray, Mark Sullivan, Marc 
vanderHeyden, Carl Gerberich, Richard Atkins, Vincent Toscano, 
Louis Zuccarello, Paul Adogamhe, Maurice Bibeau, John McGinty, and 
Barbara Brenner. Special commendation is extended to Mary Beth 
Commisso, Charyl Pollard, Irma Blanco Casey, and Joseph Belanger. 
As can readily be appreciated from such a long list, an ICONS 
instructor may very likely come to rely upon, in one fashion or 
another, the assistance of many of his/her colleagues. Thoughts 
drawn from interviews with many of the aforementioned people have 
been woven into this essay. 


3. For the Fall 1993 University Simulation the bill is $500 for 
schools with an Internet connection and $800 for institutions using 
Sprintnet. At least one college has employed the practice of 
charging students lab fees to cover costs. Approximately seventy 
percent of university-level participants are hard wired to 
Internet. 


4. A smaller number will be overwhelmed with work. A larger 
number may sometimes feel they do not have enough to do. 

Professors teaching large lecture classes (e.g. 50 
students) are well advised to separate participants into two or 
three country-teams. 


$. Telephone interview with Ms. Patty Landis, ICONS Simulation 
Director, July 12, 1993 in College Park, MD. 


6. Project ICONS is in the process of installing and testing an 
on-line questionnaire authoring system which will quickly compile 
these survey results. This will be an enormous benefit. Busy 
professors frequently do not have the time to make their own 
compilations. 


7% Political scientists should urge their friends in foreign 
language departments to look into the merits of ICONS. American 
college students are studying foreign languages less despite the 
increasingly global economy. Phyllis Franklin, Executive Director 
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of the Modern Language Association, reports that in 1960, 16 out of 
every 100 college enrollees were taking a foreign language. By 
1990, the rate had dropped to 8.5 per 100 (New York Times 
[Education], February 10, 1993) ! Implementing an ICONS program as 
a foreign language professor is a subject worthy of another paper. 

According to Simulation Director Patty Landis, twenty-seven 
country-teams were involved in the Spring 1993 University 
Simulation. Of these, seven elected to receive, but not send, 
messages in a foreign language. Three did both. 

Project ICONS has begun to mandate that colleges at least use 
electronically a provided third-party translator. This change is 
very important. Not only does it make the simulation much more 
realistic, it prevents discouragement which can build up in 
country-teams that choose to commit to the foreign language 
component. This occurs when the latter, unlike other teams, have 
to wait a twenty-four hour turnaround period for translations, and, 
thereby, feel to be at a distinct disadvantage. 


8. Whenever feasible, political scientists should obtain 
translations of research material published in the native language 
of their country-team. Students portraying the French delegation 
would not, for instance, want to get all of their citations from 
The Economist. 


9. Telephone interview with Ms. Patty Landis, July 12, 1993. 


10. The ICONS manual (3-14) explains the idea is “to prevent 
students from taking their moves out of the daily newspaper while 
at the same time not allowing them to stray too far from the 
reality of their country-team’s past and present foreign policies." 


hy SIMCON is now making a renewed commitment to provide 
participants with feedback on their papers. 


& o Using the mainframe has distinct advantages. It frees our 
dedicated PC for the class editors and translators, and prevents 
“traffic jams" in the ICONS room. Usually campus "dumb" terminals 
are available for everyone. This means that, for all practical 
purposes, any of my students can access POLNET II on demand. This 
capability is a real boon during the busy final exam period. 


13. During the fall 1992 simulation, Marist suffered a major 
hardware problem that prevented our use of the Internet. The ICONS 
team did an excellent job in finding emergency alternatives. Asa 


result, my students were able to participate fully in all 
conferences. 


14. According to Landis, POLNET II was designed to operate with 
IBM and Apple type computers. The price paid for this generic 
quality is that the system can not tolerate accent marks, Cyrillic 
and Asian characters, etc. 

Overseas teams usually find the system works very well. 
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Occasionally, some teams in Europe have had to be patient with slow 
transmission rates apparently resulting from an aging Internet 
connector in Germany. 


i3. Enthusiastic students may get rather noisy during a 
teleconference - especially when they disagree! Hence, it is 


preferable not to place the ICONS PC in a room where others may be 
disturbed. 


16. The Marist team could not log on properly during an initial 
conference of last autumn’s simulation. It was necessary to make 
a hurried phone call to SIMCON for instructions. This situation 
was eventually fixed. Nevertheless, in such circumstances you do 
not want to waste time looking around for a phone or the round will 
be over. 


2 Country-teams are also required to issue at least two 
“communiques" per week. These are statements of official positions 
on any of the whole host of issues confronting delegations and they 
may be generated for publicity purposes. Although it would appear 
to be easy for a class to fulfill this biweekly requirement, in 
practice, given the rush of events in Phase Two, communiques may 
slip through the cracks unless the instructor is on guard. 


18. Participants in ICONS literally span the globe. Therefore, by 
necessity, some parties must be inconvenienced some of the time. 


19. A typical country-team might be invited to partake in a dozen 
hours of on-line negotiations. My colleague, Dr. Paul Adogamhe, 
has attended a midnight round! Overseas teams (e.g. in Finland) 
frequently participate late at night. 


20. Major problems will develop if participants start to act 
unrealistically. After a past simulation, for example, the school 
portraying Syria argued persuasively that institutions role-playing 
other Arab states were out of character in being too friendly to 
Israel. Close scrutiny by SIMCON and facilitators can prevent such 
Situations from arising or escalating. 

Students are prone to act in a non-authentic fashion (e.g. by 
solving all tensions in the Middle East in one month!) in order “to 
win the game. In actuality, ICONS is not a match to be won or 
lost. Thus, as the ICONS manual (3-14) suggests: ".. 
one should not expect dramatic developments on all fronts during 
the course of the simulation. 


21. One technique is to mandate that another individual be the 
leader of the conference who has final decision-making authority. 


a2. Spatial limitations prevent my elaborating on how ICONS 
courses can be readily enhanced. Without doubt, many ideas 
currently being pursued by members of APSA’s Computers and 
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Multimedia Section mesh well with ICONS: the use of interactive 
video, E-mail, LISTSERV discussion groups, "paperless" classrooms, 
satellite T.V., etc. 

Serious consideration should also be given to offering ICONS 
as an upper-level cluster. In this arrangement political science 
students would work hand in hand with their counterparts who have 
backgrounds in history, international business, liberation 
theology, economics, environmental science and so forth. 

A grandiose, but stimulating, plan would offer the ICONS 
program in conjunction with a short trip abroad. 

Finally, the possibilities of enhancing the learning process 
of physically challenged persons through the program should be 
explored. 


23. According to a University of Maryland study, more than 85% of 
the students surveyed felt they learned more in the ICONS class 
than they learned from straight lecture classes. Ninety-five 
percent maintained they learned about the complexity of decision- 
making in international relations (Wilkenfeld and Brecht 1988, 6- 
3). 

Marist students were asked last fall: "Did your experience in 
the simulation cause you to change the way you think or feel about 
any international issues?". Here are a few typical responses: 1. 
“Yes it did because I saw many different points of view from a 
variety of countries." as "I became more aware of the 
international level and found out about the amount of work needed 
to get nations to concur on issues and proposals." 3. "Yes. I am 
much more sympathetic towards citizens of other countries that are 
denied their basic human rights." 


24. ICONS exacts the need for cooperation among all participating 
institutions and the University of Maryland. If one player does a 
poor job, it has adverse consequences for everybody. Facilitators 
and SIMCON must work conscientiously in partnership to maintain 
high academic standards. 
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National Identity and Political Priorities in Eastern and Western 
Germany 


Even before unification, the political identity of the Germans was the subject of great 
interest. In the former Federal Republic, empirical social scientists have been looking 
into the question of German identity for many years (c.f. Honolka 1987, Lepsius 1989, 
Noelle-Neumann 1987, Schulze 1987). Upon unification, this question not only became 
more topical, it also took on more national and international relevance. Has unification 
led to increased national pride in Germany? Are western and eastern Germans develo- 
ping a common identification with the united Germany? Or, against the backdrop of eco- 
nomic and social problems in eastern Germany, are the intellectual differences between 
eastern and western Germans growing, i.e., since the collapse of the GDR, is a specific 
eastern German identity being developed (c.f. Korte 1993, Noelle-Neumann 1993, 
Scheuch 1991, Westle 1993) after the demise of a GDR whose legitimacy was conti- 
nuously in decline (c.f. Friedrich 1990, Gensicke 1992)? In the end, will Germany grow 
apart intellectually rather than together? These questions can be pursued with the help of 
the following empirical indicators: trends in national pride, self-identification as a Ger- 
man in western and eastern Germany, sources of national pride in western and eastern 
Germany, and political priorities in the old and the new federal states. 


1. Trends in National Pride 


Contrary to widespread assertions abroad, German national pride has not risen since uni- 
fication. Rather, it has fallen. Before unification, approximately three-fourths of West 
Germans said they were proud to be Germans. In 1990, that proportion dropped to less 
than two-thirds, and it has stabilized at that level in 1993. In eastern Germany, three- 
fourths of the population declared that they were proud of the united Germany in 1990, 
as opposed to just 59% in 1993. 
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National pride: a comparison over time 


1986 1988 1989 1990 1990 1993 
West West West West East West 
% % % % 


proud 73 69 72 64 


not proud 27 30 27 36 41 


Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Political Research, Ar- 
chive Number: 8603, 8804, 8902, 9007, 9008, 9301, 9302 


Source: 


Although no detailed studies have been carried out to explain the reasons for this remar- 
kable process, it can be maintained that two phenomena have played an important role: 
first of all, the fact that people have been brought down to earth after becoming aware of 
the tremendous economic and social efforts that are necessary to create domestic unity, 
and secondly a greater awareness of the increased responsibility and duties that the united 
Germany has in the international system. At the beginning of the 90s, there is no real 
breeding ground for national “hurray-patriotism" among the broad masses of the popula- 
tion in the united Germany. 


This declining trend can be most plausibly linked with the level of people's satisfaction 
with the democratic system. That level dropped in the West from 81% in 1991 to 70% in 
1993. During the same period, a decline was registered in the East from 72% to 53%. 


The following table clearly illustrates the close relationship between national pride and 


satisfaction with the democratic system: 


Percentage of pop. proud 
to be German 


Satisfaction with democratic system 


very satisfied 
somewhat satisfied 
not satisfied 


West 
% 


66 
60 


East 
% 


67 
31 


Source: Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Political Research, Archive Number: 9301, 9302 


- 2 - ° 
1993 

East 

% 
74 64 59 


Three-fourths of those who are very satisfied with the democratic system are also proud 


to be Germans. In contrast, among those who are not satisfied with the democratic sy- 
stem, just 60% in the West and 51% in the East are proud of their nationality. 


2. Multiple forms of identification: German and western/eastern Ger- 
man 


The subject of this section is not local or supranational types of identification, but rather 
a comparison between national and regional forms of identification. Do Germans relate 
more strongly to their nation as a whole or to the western or eastern region? 


In the West, 57% of the population think of themselves as Germans, compared with 53% 
in the East. In the old federal states, 40% consider themselves to be West Germans, 
whereas 65% of those living in the new federal states say that they are East Germans. 


In the new federal states, identification with "the East Germans" is above average among 
older people (over 60 years old: 70%), left-wingers (68% - 70%), and members of the 
PDS (75%). 
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Self-identification as German and West or East German?) 


West East 


German West German German East German 
% % % % 


Total -¥i 40 53 65 


Men 59 Fj 54 64 
Women 56 42 52 66 


18-29 years 49 40 64 67 
30-39 years a2 39 44 61 
40-49 years 57 38 54 66 
50-59 years 59 38 47 61 
60 years & older 63 42 56 70 


Junior high school 63 ag 57 68 
High school 54 40 53 61 
Advanced h.s., univ. 45 26 41 64 


Working class 59 44 53 66 
Middle class 56 39 a3 65 
Upper middle class 

and upper class 58 35 50 54 


strong church 

affiliation 61 39 72 
moderate church 

affiliation 59 41 57 
no church affiliation 52 39 49 


1) Scale from 1 = I feel no personal identification at all, to 7 =I 
identify very strongly; included in this table are the percentages 
for the scale values 5 to 7. 

Source: Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Political Research, 

Spring 1993, Archive Number: 9301, 9302 


In the new federal states, certain groups of people have a greater inclination to consider 
themselves to be "German" than "East German": those closely affiliated with the church, 
those who are far to the right on the political spectrum, and supporters of the CDU. As 


people's satisfaction with the democratic system rises, they are more likely to identify 


themselves as being "German" than "East German”. 


- 4 
55 
72 
64 


In the old federal states, a majority of all social groups analyzed relates more with being 
"German" than with being "West German". Therefore, as far as their national self-image 
is concerned, West Germans have a greater tendency to consider themselves to be "the 
Germans" than do East Germans. Identification with being "German" is most pronoun- 
ced among West Germans over 60 years old (63%) and those with a junior-high-school 
level education (also 63%). 

Also those with a close church affiliation are above average in their self-identification as 
"German" (61%). 


In western Germany, those with a right-wing political orientation also have an above- 
average tendency to see themselves as "Germans" -- but also as "West Germans". In ad- 
dition, supporters of the CDU/CSU (68%) and SPD (62%) are very likely to identify 
with being "German". Well below average, on the other hand, is the "German" self- 


image among Green party supporters (32%). As is the case in eastern Germany, wester- 


ners’ identification with being "German" rises with increasing satisfaction with the de- 
mocratic system. 
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Self-identification as German and West or East German!) 


West East 


German West German German East German 
% % % % 


Total 57 40 53 65 


Self-assessment of 
position on left/ 
right spectrum 
far left 
rather left 
center 
rather right 
far right 


Party preference 
CDU/CSU preference 


SPD preference 
FDP preference 
Greens preference 
PDS preference 
Rep preference 


Satisfaction with 

democratic system 
very satisfied 
somewhat satisfied 
not satisfied 


1) Scale form 1 = I feel no personal identification at all, to 7 = 
identify very strongly; included in this table are the percentages 
for the scale values 5 to 7. 

Source: Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Political Research, 

Spring 1993, Archive Number : 9301, 9302 
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54 39 36 68 
52 41 49 70 
54 35 53 61 
66 44 68 67 
76 46 77 48 
62 39 54 69 
52 28 47 51 
32 28 46 56 
- - 35 75 
56 35 - - 
63 38 67 36 
58 37 60 66 
57 43 44 67 


3. Sources of National Pride 


In 1959, ten years after the Federal Republic was founded, the most important sources of 
national pride were traditions/customs (36% of the multiple responses) and the economy 
(33%). The political system was only sixth, after the countryside/nature and contributi- 
ons to the arts and to science. Almost twenty years later, a fundamental change had taken 
place. Identification with the political system was now the second most important source 
of German pride (31% of the multiple responses), surpassed only by the economy 

(40%). Number three was traditions/customs (25%). This basic, characteristically West 
German pattern remained unchanged in 1991 despite unification. 


In 1991, the most important sources of national pride in both East and West were: 


1. The economy (West: 33% of the multiple responses, East: 27%), 
2. the political system (West: 32%, East: 20%), 
3. traditions/customs (West: 16%, East 19%). 


Taking a look at further sources of pride, there are interesting differences between East 
Germans and West Germans. In the West, the number 4 source of national pride is social 
legislation (15%), whereas it is only 8th in the East (4%). By contrast, for East Germans 
the 4th most important source of national pride (17%) is the arts, something which is far 
less significant for the West Germans in this context (8%). East Germans list German 
unity/peacefui revolution as the fifth most important reason to be proud of their country 
(14%); in the West, that ranks 7th (6%). Germany's countryside/nature is listed as a 
source of national identification more frequently in the East (11%) than in the West 
(7%). 


Overall, it is evident that political aspects (in a narrow sense) are sharply less important 
sources of identification in eastern Germany than in the old Federal Republic. In the new 
federal states, non-political, ethnic, folk/traditional and artistic elements play a more si- 


gnificant role in national identification than in western Germany. This is a reflection of 
diverging historical socialization as well as different intellectual/political approaches in 


western and eastern Germany. 


Sources of national pride 
(Column percentages, 


We 
1959 1° 
Ranking Ranking 


Political system 6 2 
German unification 

Social legislation 
National strength 

Economy 
Traditions/customs 
Intellectual virtues 
Contributions to the arts 
Contributions to science 
Countryside/nature 

Sport successes 

Other 

Am not proud/don't know 


Wr OF OW ~) 


wo 


Source: For 1959: Almond and Verba: The Civic Culture, Princ 
10, October 1978: 288; for 1991: Konrad-Adenauer-Sti 
9105, 9106 


a 
b 


ide: a comparison over time 
2s, multiple responses) 


West East 
1978 1991 
g Ranking Ranking 
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inceton, 1963: 102; for 1978: Wildemann in: Capital, Number 
Stiftung, Department of Political Research, Archive Number: 


31 2 32 2 20 
- 7 6 5 14 
18 4 15 5 4 
9 6a 7 Ja 
40 1 33 1 27 
25 3 16 3 19 
6 9 1 10 2 
10 5 8 4 17 
13 7 5 7b 8 : 
14 6b 7 5 11 
10 8a 3 7c 8 @ 
- 8b 3 9 3 ' 
- 28 = 
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3.1 The social basis of national pride 


The political system is mentioned as a source of national pride in the West especially of- 
ten by people in the middle age group (30 - 39 years) as well as those with a high school 
or advanced high school education. Other groups with an above-average tendency to cite 
the political system as a source of national pride are members of the middle and upper 
classes and those close to the church. In the East, the political system was listed with 
special frequency only by older people (50 -59 years) and people with a strong church 
affiliation. 


In the East, German unification is an especially important source of national pride among 
older people (50 - 59 years), those with a junior-high-school education, and for people 
close to the church. 


The economy is cited in the West as a primary reason for national pride especially by 
people in middle and older age brackets (40 - 59 years and over 60 years), members of 
the upper class and those somewhat close to the church. In the East, the economy is 
mentioned as a source of national pride with above-average frequency by younger and 
middle age groups (18 - 49 years), those with a high school or advanced high school di- 
ploma, members of the middle class and those with a moderate affiliation with the 
church. 


Traditions/customs are cited in East and West as a reason to be proud of Germany espe- 
cially by people in middle and older age brackets. In western Germany, working class 
people consider traditions/customs to be a source of national pride, whereas in eastern 
Germany it is above all members of the middle and upper classes. 


Contributions to the arts and to science are listed with above-average frequency in both 
East and West by those with an advanced high school education and members of the up- 


per class. 


The countryside is a source of national pride especially among older people. 
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Sources of national pride: 
(Row percentages, m 


Pol. German Social Nat. Econ- Tradi- 


system unif. laws strength omy tions/ 
customs 


West 

Total 
18-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-49 years 
50-59 years 
60 and over 


East 

Total 14 27 19 
18-29 years 10 29 10 
30-39 years 14 si 16 
40-49 years LS 34 iS 
50-59 years 18 27 24 
60 and over 15 19 24 


Source: Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Political Res 


Don't 
% % % % % % 
32 6 15 a 33 16 
31 5 13 5 30 10 
38 5 14 7 29 14 
3s 8 15 34 18 
33 6 15 19 
29 5 18 6 35 20 


de: breakdown by age groups 
multiple responses) 


4i- Intell. Contributions to Coun- Sport Other Am not 


s/ virtues The Science try- suc- proud know 
oms arts Side cesses 


19 
10 
15 
17 
24 


Research, Archive Number: 9105, 9106 


1 8 5 7 3 3 12 16 
; 1 9 5 6 3 1 16 18 
2 9 5 7 4 2 15 15 
1 8 6 7 3 2 11 13 
0 4 5 6 3 4 10 17 
; 1 9 5 10 2 4 10 17 

2 8 11 8 3 12 19 2 
; 1 7 9 13 5 14 18 
1 7 10 7 2 15 20 
0 7 8 5 2 13 18 
2 8 13 9 2 13 17 : 
: 2 11 12 8 4 5 22 


Sources of national pride: bri 
(Row percentages, 


Pol. German Social Nat. Econ- Tradi- 


system unif. laws strength omy tions/ 


customs: 
% 


West 

Total 32 
Junior high school 29 
High school 37 
Adv. h.s., univ. 36 


East 

Total 20 14 27 

Junior high school 21 zr? 24 19 
High school 23 12 30 17 
Adv. h.s., univ. 15 13 3i 20 


Source: Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Political Re 


Don't 
6 15 7 33 16 
5 15 6 34 19 
8 14 6 33 14 
5 16 8 30 10 


breakdown by educational levels 
, multiple responses) 


adi- Intell. Contributions to Coun- Sport Other Am not 


ons/ virtues The Science try- suc— proud know 
toms side cesses 


19 11 
19 10 
17 10 
20 12 


l Research, Archive Number: 9105, 9106 


% % % % % % % 

16 1 2 : 7 3 3 12 16 

19 1 . a 8 3 4 11 17 

14 2 8 6 7 3 1 13 17 

10 1 14 5 : 1 1 15 16 
4 3 12 19 
9 4 9 22 
11 2 13 21 -_ 
5 2 16 14 


Sources of national pric 
(Row percentages 


Pol. German Social Nat. Econ- Tra 


system unif. laws strength omy tic 
cus 
% % % 


West 
Total 
Working class 
Middle class 
Upper middle and 
upper class 


East 
Total 20 ai 
Working class 20 26 
Middle class 21 31 
Upper middle and 

upper class a3 21 


Source: Konrad~Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Politica 


Don't 
32 6 15 7 a3 
28 6 14 6 33 
35 6 15 6 33 
i 35 7 19 10 37 


ride: breakdown by social class 
ges, multiple responses) 


Tradi- Intell. Contributions to Coun- Sport Other Am not 
tions/ virtues The Science try- suc- proud know 


customs arts side cesses 
% % % % % 


19 
16 10 
23 13 


ao 10 


ical Research, Archive Number: 9105, 9106 


16 1 8 5 7 3 3 12 16 
3S 2 2 A 9 3 4 12 18 
14 1 8 7 2 2 ig 16 
13 1 16 12 7 a 1 11 11 I : 
N 
8 3 12 19 I 
10 3 11 22 
6 3 14 so 
2 0 8 14 


Sources of national pride: bre 
(Row percentage 


Pol. German Social Nat. Econ- T 


system unif. laws strength omy 1 
c 


West 

Total 
strong 
somewhat 
not at all 


East 

Total 20 27 
strong 2? 12 
somewhat 25 
not at all 16 26 


Source: Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, Department of Politic 


Don't 
% % % % % 
32 6 15 7 33 
41 9 16 9 34 
35 6 18 7 38 
24 4 10 5 26 


oreakdown by degree of church affiliation 
ages, multiple responses) 


Tradi- Intell. Contributions to Coun- Sport Other Am not 


tions/ virtues The Science try- suc— proud know 
customs side cesses 
% 


19 17 11 
20 25 16 
26 18 EL 
14 16 10 


itical Research, Archive Number: 9105, 9106 


16 1 8 5 7 3 3 12 16 
20 1 9 6 8 2 3 7 13 
i7 1 8 5 9 3 2 10 15 
12 1 7 5 a a 3 19 20 

8 3 12 19 ws 

2 9 20 WwW 

8 3 9 iS i 
9 3 14 22 


3.2 The ideological and political background to national pride 


The political system is mentioned with above-average frequency in the West as a reason 
for national pride by citizens who consider themselves moderate left-wingers or moderate 
right-wingers. In the East, by contrast, it is above all those who feel they are "somewhat 
to the right" or "far right" on the political spectrum that are especially proud of the poli- 
tical system. Left-oriented people in the East are markedly reserved toward the new, we- 
stern-democratic system. This trend is also found when approaching the question from 
the perspective of party support. There is almost no identification with the new political 
system among PDS supporters. Otherwise, there are no major differences between sup- 
porters of various parties with regard to the political system as a source of national iden- 
tification. CDU/CSU supporters identify most strongly with the political system, follo- 
wed by supporters of the FDP, Greens/Alliance 90 and SPD. There is sharply weaker 
identification with the political system among Republikaner supporters. 


The economy is cited as a reason for national identification in the West and in the East 
especially by moderate right-wingers and those on the far right, by CDU/CSU and FDP 
supporters, and in the East also by those who back the Greens/Alliance 90. 


Traditions/customs are mentioned primarily by right-wingers as a source of national 
pride. In the West it is the supporters of the CDU/CSU and of the Republikaner who 
have above-average pride in traditions and customs. In the East, no similar political- 
ideological trend can be distinguished. There, national traditions/customs appear to be 
more or less equally important for all groups across the political spectrum. 
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4. Political priorities 


In light of the different economic and social situations in eastern and western Germany it 
comes as no surprise to hear that East and West Germans have diverging perspectives on 
prioritizing current political problems. However, the safeguarding of jobs is considered 
to be the most important political objective in both East and West. It must be noted that 
East Germans express a far greater sense of urgency with regard to that objective than do 
people in the old federal states (92% compared with 75%). Other problems given a hig- 
her priority in the East than in the West are the following: 


the fight against right-wing extremism (+14 percentage points) 
safeguarding pensions (+11 percentage points) 

securing a good economic situation (+16 percentage points) 
the fight against crime (+23 percentage points) 

ensuring social security (+17 percentage points) 

combatting the drug problem (+14 percentage points) 
financing Germany unity (+24 percentage points) 


East Germans attach less urgency to the following problems than do West Germans: cur- 
bing the flow of asylum-seekers (-15 percentage points), limiting the influx of foreigners 
(-12 percentage points), remaining in the western defense alliance (-19 percentage 
points), and the further development of the European Communities (-14 percent). 


The following is the order of political priorities in western and eastern Germany: 


West East 
Rankings for western Germany Rankings for eastern Germany 


. Safeguarding jobs . Safeguarding jobs 

. Environmental protection . Fight against crime/right-wing extremism 
. Fight against right-wing extremism . Safeguarding pensions 

. Safeguarding pensions . Social security 

. Economic upswing/construction of lodging . Economic upswing 

. Fight against crime/social security . Fight against drugs 


. Fight against drugs . Environmental protection 
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5. Two identities in Germany? 


German unification has not brought about any national elation or any increase in national 
pride. On the contrary, a comparison between 1989/90 and 1993 points in the opposite 
direction. Identification with the united Germany declined in both eastern and western 
Germany; it dropped to a greater degree in the East than in the West. In 1993, there does 
not appear to be any significant difference between East and West Germans in this regard 
(64% of West Germans and 59% of East Germans identify with the united Germany). 
The reasons for that decline, however, are not the same in East and West. It follows that 
the quantitative correlation does not indicate that the respective forms of national identity 
are similar. More informative and insightful is the qualitative analysis of the sources of 
national pride, of the determinants of national identification. This analysis reveals re- 
markable differences. In eastern Germany, non-political determinants of national iden- 
tity, i.e. those that draw on elements of ethnicity, tradition, countryside/nature and hi- 
story, are markedly more pronounced than in western Germany, where national identity 
is much more a question of the political and economic system. These differences reflect 
the widely diverging forms of historical socialization in East and West and bring to light 
the fact that the East Germans are striving to reach back in history beyond the totalitarian 
phase. In contrast, in West Germany the question of national identity focuses much more 
on the political and economic system. Despite all the recognizable differences, there is 
an obvious correlation between East and West with regard to the three most important 
sources of national pride, although those three sources were cited with differing fre- 
quency: the economy, the political system, and national traditions/customs. Furthermore, 
the analysis of the social and political-ideological embedding of national identity revealed 
more similarities than differences between East and West Germans. In my opinion, 
eastern and western German identities are not drifting apart. Rather, bearing in mind hi- 
storically explicable differences in the social structure, there seems to me to be a remar- 
kable degree of similarity between East and West. The idea of a specifically eastern 
German identity appears unable to find secure footing in the new federal states. The at- 
tempt made by the PDS and CDU politician Diestel to create a cross-party, specifically 
eastern German "Committee for Justice" as promoter of East Germans' interests ended in 
failure. The PDS, as an eastern German regional party, tried to distinguish itself as the 
special champion of eastern German interests, but it has managed to secure the support 
of but 10% of the population. I feel that the emergence of a specifically eastern German 
identity is not as pronounced as the development of (politically unproblematic) Lander 
identities in eastern Germany arising from diverging concrete interests among the new 
federal states. 
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In general, in the three years since unification the eastern German population has gone 
through tremendous processes of learning and adaptation regarding basic questions of 
FRG domestic and foreign policy. For example, just 25% of East Germans advocated 
German membership in NATO back in 1990; that figure has already risen to over 50% 
in 1993. Mobility and the intensification of informational exchange and communication 


between the two parts of Germany will further accelerate political-cultural and intellec- 
tual convergence. 


It is natural that the current political priorities in western and eastern Germany diverge 
greatly in some areas. Given the concrete economic and social problems in eastern Ger- 
many, that is inevitable at this point. It is to be noted that the different socio-economic 
problems and interests have clearly not yet coalesced to form distinctly different identi- 
ties. That could theoretically be possible if the economic and social rifts between eastern 
and western Germany were to become deeper in the coming years and if the economic 
reconstruction of eastern Germany were to suffer setbacks. Up until now, that scenario 
has not materialized. It is more correct to say that economic and societal modernization 
is set to become reality in the medium term. 
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This purpose of this paper is to describe the state-local structures of government in Michigan. This 
paper fleshes out the statistical data gathered by the United States Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations in 1978 and 1990.' While this paper discusses the state of Michigan’s 
statutory relationship to the local units in terms of six categories used in the above report but in a 
different sequence. The categories of form of government, local elections, administrative operations 
and procedures, and financial management are discussed in the context of the several types of 
government. The other two categories are discussed as free standing issues, independent of the types 
of units. 


As is the case in most of the other American states, characterizing the structure of the system of local 
governments is virtually impossible without treating the elements of the system individually. The 
term "elements" refers to the several types of the comprise the collage of local governments. 
Michigan has several broad classes of local governments, counties, townships, charter townships, 
cities, villages, school districts, and a variety of other special purpose districts. 


Though Michigan has an ample volume of local units, it does not have the highest number among the 
states. Rather Michigan ranks 14th in terms of its number of local units. 


The Michigan County 


Forms of County Government. Michigan has 83 counties, units that are provided by the state 
constitution. For the most part, counties are structured by the state constitution; that is, the document 
specifies that each county shall consist of not less than 16 surveyed townships, and that each shall 
have a board of county commissioners, an elected clerk, treasurer, register of deeds, sheriff, and 
prosecutor. With respect to organization of the traditional county, it permits the board of 
commissioners to combine or separate the office of clerk and register of deeds. Otherwise, though, 
the constitution delegates to the legislature the responsibility to specify the powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of counties. The legislature continues to have the authority to modify the county 
boundaries. Occasionally, residents of a local unit in one county raise questions about how they may 
get their unit assigned to another. Present county boundaries were set in 1898; the legislature has not 
exercised its county boundary adjustment powers since that time. 


Until the voters adopted the current constitution in 1963, Michigan counties had no alternate forms of 
organization. The current document, however, directs the legislature to define the form of county 
home rule. Thanks to the lobbying of elected county officers, the legislature extension of home rule 
is very limited. Special provisions that apply only to Wayne county (Detroit) have encouraged voters 
in that county to approve a home rule charter. Thus, Wayne county is one of only three counties that 
have an elected executive. The other two, Oakland and Bay, have organized under an optional county 
forms statute that permits the election of a county executive or an appointed manager. None has 
opted for the appointed manager form. 


Elections. As noted, Michigan law provides for the at large election of several county officers. In 
addition to those mentioned above, a statute requires the election of a county drain commissioner 
although counties under 12,000 population may assign the function to the county road commission 
instead. 


The law also requires the establishment of a county board of commissioners as the policymaking body 
of county government. Until 1968 this body was known as the board of supervisors and consisted of 
each township’s supervisor and elected and appointed supervisors from the cities of the county. With 
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the advent of Baker v Carr and Reynolds v Sims, the legislature required the direct election of 
commissioners from single-member districts following each decennial census. State law provides a 
range in the number of commissioners permitted depending on the population of the county. The 
range runs from 5 to 27. 


In addition to a variety of other state mandated services, the county clerk is a key play in the 
administration of local elections. County clerks operate as the chief election officers in the county. 
While they receive assistance and direction from the state elections bureau, county clerks direct the 
preparation and review of all election ballots (except for ballots for local offices and questions) even 
though the elections themselves are conducted by township and city clerks. County clerks staff the 
county board of elections canvassers and the elections scheduling committee, provide training for 
local election workers, appoint voter registration registrars, and distribute voter registrations from the 
branch offices of the secretary of state. 


One of the more recent state laws provides for the establishment of a statewide computer network to 
maintain the records of registered voters. This reform would bring the responsibility for the records 
from the township and city clerks’ offices to the county clerks and from there, to the state bureau of 
elections. Development of the system, however, has been stalled pending rosier financial conditions 
for state government. The constitution requires the state to compensate local units for mandated 
expenditures and, to this date, the state has been giving the projected $6 to $8 million in costs. The 
recently enacted "motor-voter" statute passed by Congress may force action on the development of the 
computer system. 


Administrative Operations and Procedures. County government operations combine a group state 
assigned functions and local discretionary activities. In a variety of functional areas, county 
governments continue as they began, as outposts for state government. Examples of these outpost 
functions include the registration of records relating to real property, the conduct of elections, the 
enforcement and prosecution of felony crimes, provision of facilities for circuit and probate courts, 
the equalization of property assessments, provision and operation of incarceration facilities, the 
construction and maintenance of primary and secondary local roads in unincorporated areas, the 
conduct of public and mental health programs, and the registration of births and deaths. State 
government, thus, depends a great deal of the county government system to carry out what, 
fundamentally, are state responsibilities. Discretionary functions of county government are much less 
numerous but include provision of parks, animal control, land use planning and zoning, airports, and 
others. 


Michigan’s county governments, perhaps more than any other local government, have a rather large 
number of strictures on their procedural operations. State laws, for example, still specify three 
specific meetings that county boards of commissioners must meet each year. Common law and 
general practice have rendered the statute mute, but still questions about them arise from time to time. 
Several of these "meeting" statutes relate to the administration of the property tax act and the adoption 
schedule for the county annual budget. Then, of course, there are the “sunshine statutes" regarding 
Open meetings and freedom of information (documents). Since 1851 the boards of commissioners 
were required to “sit with open doors," a matter of some potential discomfort when one considers the 
draftiness of some of the older courthouses. Michigan statutes that outline in some detail the powers 
and limitations on the powers of boards of commissioners. 
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Financial Management. The principal local source of operating funds for Michigan counties is the 
property tax. The constitution allows for the imposition of $15 per $1,000 (15 mills) of equalized 
valuation without a vote of the electorate. This amount is divided annually among the county, the 
townships, school districts and a few other incidental units by a board which is known as the county 
allocation board. The constitution permits another alternative--fixed allocation--which with vote 
approval the millage may be raised to 18 mills with the division set permanently. All but a handful 
of counties now employ this approach although few have received approval for an 18 mill levy. 
Typically, counties receive about a third of the allocated millage. Townships typically receive 1 mill 
with nearly all of the balance going to finance school operations. 


Local units may also levy additional mills with voter approval. Since the termination of federal 
revenue sharing, county finances have been under growing pressure. As a result, many have turned 
to extra voted millage. Almost all of the voted mills are dedicated to specific purposes such as senior 
citizen programs, public transit, cooperative extension programs, gypsy moth control, and others. 
Typically, these specially approved revenues are fractional millages. 


Other revenues come from state grants. Together counties share $133 miilion from the state personal 
income tax. These are general purpose appropriations divided on the basis of relative tax effort and 
population. Other state grants are restricted for particular purposes--county sheriff road patrol, public 
health, mental health, road maintenance, airports, and other smaller county programs. Counties also 
receive grants to pay the salaries of judges of the general trial courts and probate courts. 


Were county officers participating in this discussion they would quickly note that while counties 
receive goodly sums of money from the state, they also see a good deal of money going in the reverse 
direction. A portion of the funds counties collect in fees and charges are established by the state 
legislature. In some cases the law requires the county to send the money to Lansing. A recently new 
fee, for example, requires increased the charge for registering a property deed. The added fee must 
be paid to the state which reserves the funds for use in reestablishing the survey monuments 
throughout the state. Fees collected for various court filings also are sent to the state and used a 
contributions to the judges’ retirement fund. 

A portion of the fees charged for marriage licenses, birth and death certificates, as well as for the 
filing of plats are sent to the state treasurer. 


In recent years, counties have been studying the costs of administering the various activities for which 
fees are charged. As a result of these analyses, county officials pressure the state legislature in raise 
the specified fees. County boards of commissioners also have raised discretionary fees to bring them 
into line with operating costs. Counties, as a general rule, are not involved in providing water and 
sewer services but when they are they the programs are likely to be financed by charges for services 
and by special assessments for installation of utility lines. Otherwise special assessments are limited 
largely to the development of drainage structures--individual are charged largely in proportion to the 
drainage area served by a particular structure. 


We discuss budgetary, accounting, and auditing requirements, state supervision of county finances, 
and borrowing powers and restrictions in a separate category later in this paper. 


Townships and Charter Townships 


As part of the Northwest Territory and the rules for settling the territory, Michigan is one of the 
States that was initially surveyed into 6 by 6 miles squares. These 36 square mile areas became the 
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basis for settling and organizing the states. Currently, Michigan townships total 1,242. The large 
majority of the townships still have intact their initial grant of 36 square miles; numerous others in 
the northern lower peninsula and the upper peninsula have jurisdiction over several surveyed 
townships that were never settled and organized. Numerous other townships, especially in the lower 
third part of the state have lost territory to cities that have incorporated within their boundaries. As a 
result of city incorporation, some township have been dissolved as all of the territory was included 
within the boundaries of one or more incorporated cities. As we will note later, during the period of 
1955 to 1970 numerous townships incorporated as cities to avoid being annexed by adjacent cities. 


Forms of Townships. Michigan has two types of townships, the traditional township and a charter 
township. The traditional township has an elected board of trustees which includes an elected 
township supervisor, a township clerk, and a township treasurer and either two or four trustees. 
Townships with a population greater than 5,000 or more than 3,000 registered voters may chose to 
add two trustees to the board. All these officials constitute the board of trustees. 


Traditionally, the township supervisor had the duties of chairing the township board and annual 
meeting as well as assessing property for purposes of the property tax. Supervisors continue the duty 
of chairing township board meetings and annual meetings for those townships that continue them. 
(Many townships have an annual meeting but they are becoming fewer in number and are declining in 
importance as new statutes continue to assign traditional annual meeting functions to the board of 
trustees.) Their role as property assessor is declining as training requirements and technical standards 
encourage the employment of contract assessors. A few statutes, for limited purposes, designate the 
supervisor to be the chief executive officer; those that are successful in this role are so because they 
exercise informal powers. 


The charter township is somewhat a misnomer in that charter townships organize under the authority 
of a single statute adopted in 1947. They do not have authority to adopt a home rule charter or adopt 
forms of organization inconsistent with the statute. The act itself stipulates only a few structural 
options. One is that the township board may appoint a township superintendent. If the action is not 
taken, the elected supervisor automatically may exercise the administrative / managerial 
responsibilities of the position as outlined in the statute. Of the approximately 200 charter townships, 
the majority, by far, do not employ an appointed manager. The other structural change is that all 
charter townships have four trustees. To qualify for becoming a charter township, a township must 
have a population of 2,000 or more and approval by the electorate. As is noted later, the principal 
motivations relate to additional taxing power and advantages over the traditional township with respect 
to protection from annexation. 


Local Elections. As noted, the township officers and the trustees are standard elected township 
positions; all of them at large to four-year terms. The law also permits townships to elect up to four 
constables who have limited law enforcement powers, primarily delivery of civil and criminal court 
orders. Townships are also permitted to establish separate boards to administer recreation and library 
programs. When such boards are created, the members of the boards are elected in at large elections 
every four years. Qualification for all these officers are the same as being a registered elector--U.S. 
citizen, 18 years of age and a resident of the unit for 30 days prior to the date of the election. 


One of the major duties of the township clerk is to administer elections conducted in the township. 
This includes the maintenance of the files of registered voters in the township, the appointment of 
election poll workers, selection of polling places, and certification of petitions, and other duties 
related to the conduct of local, state, and federal elections. 
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Administrative Operations and Procedures. The scope and nature of township operations varies 
greatly from township to township. Many highly populated suburban townships provide a range of 
services correspond to those provided by cities. In fact, over the last three decades with the spread of 
development over the suburban landscape, the legislature has gradually expanded the powers of 
townships to provide a large range of municipal services. The legislature has also established 
townships, along with cities and villages, with a degree of primacy in the provision of services viz a 
viz counties. For example, in the field of zoning, counties may regulate only where townships do not 
do so. Similarly, in terms of construction code enforcement, county ordinances apply only where 
township codes do not exist. 


For the most part, township functions are discretionary with the board of trustees and the voters. The 
required functions include the administration of elections and the assessment of property for property 
tax purposes. Discretionary functions include parks and recreation programs, library services, police 
and fire protective services, water and sewer utilities, land use planning and zoning regulation, 
cemeteries, and solid waste disposal services. In general, township exercise of these powers is done 
pursuant to a state statute which defines the scope of township authority and the manner in which the 
function must be operated and financed. Authority for charter townships to provide various services 
is generally the same as for unchartered townships. 


Townships are denied authority over streets and roads within the township although many contribute 
to road improvements. Road and streets in unincorporated areas are under the management control of 
county road commissions. Township governments are also uninvolved in school operations and 
usually in court services. Schools are separate corporations operated by their own boards of 
education. At one time township voters elected justices of peace but that system was abolished by the 
1963 constitution and replaced with the district court system. A few largely populated townships may 
have their own district courts or share a district court with one or two townships in which case a 
township board functions as the administrative agency for the court. In most instances, however, 
district courts are established along city or county boundaries. In these cases either the city council 
or the county board of commissioners functions as the administrative agency. 


Financial Management. Traditional township governments finance their operations with the 
proceeds from the one mill allocated to them and state revenue sharing. Townships, by constitutional 
provision share with cities and villages one-half cent from each four cent levy of the sales tax on a 
population basis. Those that levy at least one mill also share in the distribution of personal income 
tax receipts. Townships may levy additional general or special tax millages with voter approval. As 
was the case with county government, these property taxes are usually dedicated for specific 
improvements such as parks, libraries, or roads. Because of the restricted and limited taxing 
authority of township government, they depend a great deal on special assessments to make physical 
property improvements (e.g. water and sewer lines or road improvement and provide services such 
police protection and street lighting. 


Charter townships by law receive a larger grant of taxing authority--typically, 5 mills and additional 5 
mills with voter approval. Before a 1978 constitutional amendment, charter townships received these 
taxing powers by virtue of becoming a charter township. Now property taxes may not be increased 
without approval of the electorate and since some townships changed to charter township status by 
board action rather than voter approval, many charter townships have no greater taxing authority than 
the traditional township government. 


As noted earlier, we will discuss budgeting, accounting, and auditing requirements, state supervision 
of township finances, and bonding authority in a separate section below. 


Cities and Villages 


Michigan has a total 534 incorporated cities and villages. State law provides for three forms of city 
government and two forms of villages. By far, the largest number of cities are "home rule" cities, 
that is, cities that have form and adopt their own localiy drafted municipal charter. A second type is 
the Sth class city which operates under the municipal home rule statute but which must deal with a 
few minor restrictions. A Sth ciass city can have a few as 750 residents (compared to the 2,000 in 
home rule cities) and may have only at large elections. At one time the law also specified that these 
units could not have their own municipal court but this provision became irrelevant with the adoption 
of the district court system. The third type of city is the 4th class city which is a form established by 
general law rather in 1895 prior to the adoption of home rule provisions in 1909. The legislature 
sought to abolish the 4th class form of city by giving such cities a deadline for adopting their own 
charter or, failing that, to consider the Fourth Class City Act as their municipal charter. Many of the 
remaining 4th class cities complied and adopted their own charter although a few holdout remain. No 
Michigan city now operates under a charter or local act adopted by the state legislature.’ 


The state has two types of villages, a general law village and a home rule or charter village form. 
The general law village form was adopted in 1895 as a means of relieving the legislature of the task 
of adopting charters for each village incorporation. Though the statute remains in effect, its successor 
act is the Home Rule Village Act which was enacted in 1909 in accordance with mandates included in 
the 1908 constitution. Many of these small communities continue to operate under the aegis of the 


1895 statute but new villages incorporate under the home rule provisions and others occasionally 
modernize by adopting a home rule charter. 


As noted, an area with at least 2,000 residents may incorporate as a home rule city but the area must 
be sufficiently small to result in a density of at least 500 per square mile. The so-called 5th class 
cities must have 750 residents but need not meet the density standard. The mandatory provisions as 
to form of the Home Rule City Act are very limited. Each city must have an elected council and 
mayor. In most other respects cities and home rule villages have a substantial grant of self governing 
powers. The charter cities and villages are seen as having a great deal home rule and self governing 
powers. Local taxing powers for cities on property and personal income are limited as to form and 
rates. Charter authorizations may not exceed 20 mills. Personal income taxes are statutory and are 
limited to 1.5 percent of personal income. Charter villages are limited to 20 mills. 


Schools 


The state constitution directs the state legislature to provide for a system of free public education, a 
command the state carries out through a system of some 580 local K-12 school districts. These 
districts operate with locally elected boards which have authority under the state school code to define 
programs and establish budgets as well as appoint personnel. But these bodies also receive a great 


For the curious wondering about 2nd and 3rd class cities in Michigan, there are none. 
Moreover, it is not clear that there ever were or if the legislature even planned to establish 
such units. 
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deal of direction from state. statutes and a variety of policy enactments by the State Department of 
Education. Matters such as number of school days, required programs, methods of raising funds, 
appointment of certified personnel, and teacher tenure rules place a great deal of stricture on their 
self-governing powers. Thus, while the local school systems operate with a good deal of 
discretionary 

powers they are not seen as operating under grants of home rule. 


Personnel, Finance, and Sunshine Rules 


Personnel and finance, and sunshine rules for all local governments are areas where the state intrudes 
on local governing powers for all units whether or not they are seen as home rule units. 


Coilective Bargaining Rules. State law now requires all local governing units to recognize the 
formation of various employee groups for purposes of collective bargaining. The Public Employee 
Relations Act (PERA) spells out in substantial detail the processes by which employee groups may 
organize for purpose of collective bargaining. PERA also directs public employers to recognize these 
groups for bargaining purposes. For most groups including teacher groups, the local governing 
bodies are free to agree to whatever conditions the two parties find mutually agreeable. Only in the 
case of public safety personnel--police and fire--it the state intrusion more direct. The act denies 
these employees the right to strike or engage in work stoppages. Instead, the law permits either party 
in a negotiations to appeal immediately for binding arbitration. (Technically, PERA denies all 
employee groups the right to strike but as a practical matter in this labor oriented state, courts have 
been reluctant to order striking employees to return to work. Hence work stoppages of one sort or 
other are not uncommon.) 


Finance Rules. As noted earlier, all the local governments exercise their taxing powers under rather 
carefully defined rules and regulations. Most of them rely significantly on the property tax as the 
major source for locally generated funds. The general purpose units have a good deal of latitude in 
establishing fees and charges for specific services and they may also levy special assessments for 
property improvements and property related services. In addition to these funds, they all receive 
some form of both general and restricted state revenue sharing funds. Most of these are the result of 
either constitutional initiative or policy pressures in holding local units harmless when the state takes 
over or changes significantly existing tax policies. 


All of these units are required to follow a state prescribed budget process. The process is not highly 
demanding but it does require basic elements such as designation of responsible officers, projection of 
revenues and expenditures, a balanced annual budget, a public hearing and availability of the 
proposed budget to the public and so on. Budgetary accounts and amounts are discretionary within 
the bounds of the fund restrictions. 


When it comes to accounting and auditing, however, the rules are more closely defined. The state, 
for example, requires local units to employ the state uniform chart of accounts, the completion 
annually of a uniform revenue and expenditure report form, and the completion of an annual 
independent audit. Units of less than 2,500 population may have biennial independent audits. These 
audits, together with a variety of other conditions, may trigger greater state involvement and even 
State takeover of the local unit’s operations in the event of budget deficits or other signs of financial 
jeopardy. For the most part, the state is satisfied with local plans to rectify problems but continued 
financial failure may and sometimes does result in the gubernatorial appointment of financial "czar" to 
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oversee local spending: 


In terms of borrowing powers and debt taxes, all local units operate under carefully defined limits and 
rules. The general rule is that no unit may incur a tax secured debt of more than 10 percent of its 
property tax base and, by constitutional amendment, no unit may incur general obligation debt 
without a vote of the residents. Various other statutory provisions such as revenue bonds, special 
assessment bonds, and others, however, assist local units in circumventing this general stricture. 


Sunshine Rules. Two general statutes provide further strictures on local governments. One of these 
is the Open Meetings Act (OMA) which requires meetings of all local policy boards to conduct their 
meetings in open public meetings. While exceptions are permitted, they are carefully circumscribed. 
A second statute, the (Freedom of Information Act FOIA) directs each local unit to make available to 
the public upon request all documents except those exempted under the act. 


Operationally, both of these statutes constitute significant limitations on the way business is conducted 
and, it is felt, on the self-governing principles of the local policy boards. Offended residents may 
enforce the law by asking for judicial review and officials may be corporately and personally subject 
to penalties under the law. 

1. United States Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, State Laws Governing Local 
Government Structure and Administration: A Comparison of the Laws in 1978 and 1990, Washington, 
D.C.Draft, August, 1992. 
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Introduction 


Observers of international politics are well aware of the prominent role that the 
overt use of force by one state to interfere in the internal affairs of another has had in 
the course of history. In many or most of these cases it is the intervener’s assessment 
of the threat and the balance of capabilities between the intervening state and its 
potential target that in the final account has provided the main, if not the only, 
incentives for intervention. Yet, as is obvious from the lessons of history (e.g., American 
intervention in Vietnam, Israel’s intervention in Lebanon), the causal relationship of raw 
power (im)balances between adversaries and intervention outcomes is neither linear nor 
simple. The main reason for this is that other factors, aside from the mere balance of 
capabilities, have important mediating effects on outcomes particularly in cases of 
protracted intervention, but these factors are not always taken into account and given 
their due weight by the intervener in an appropriate and timely fashion. This essay 
discusses a set of prominent international factors and argues that these factors should 
be explicitly incorporated into the incentives calculus regarding whether or not to use 
intervention as an instrument of statecraft in the pursuit of the national interest. In 


doing so the decisionmaker can avoid misjudgments of the risks involved and unrealistic 


outcome expectations. 


The international environment is the generator of "conditions of possibility for 
state action" (Wendt, 1987: 342) that shape opportunities, provide incentives or act as 
constraints on the use of this particular form of statecraft. More specifically, it will be 
argued that the international setting affects the policy’s payoff-structure, duration, targets and 
location, frequency, and format (unilateral vs. multilateral). At any point in time particular 
actors have more or less opportunities and incentives to use intervention depending on 
the prevailing external conditions that will be specified in this study. Astute 
decisionmakers should therefore recognize the relevant international factors, understand 
their implications, and integrate them into the decision calculus. Yet in reality 


decisionmakers often tend to underestimate the implications of international constraints 
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when the initial decision to intervene is made, although they may come to recognize 
their importance later when the policy is implemented. 

It should be emphasized, however, that we do not in any way mean to suggest 
that capabilities are unimportant. On the contrary, as discussed in detail elsewhere, 
military, economic, and political capabilities are critical variables (Vertzberger, 1992). 
But this paper focuses and attempts to systematically theorizes on and analyzes the 
international factors that affect the opportunities and incentives for intervention 
decisions. Three questions are addressed: (1) What are the systemic enabling conditions 
and constraints (structural and nonstructural) on making and successfully implementing 
foreign military intervention decisions; (2) What are likely to be the roles played by third 
parties, and how do these affect the payoff structure of such decisions; (3) Why are 
capability-related variables much more salient than is justified, compared with 
international factors, in decisionmakers’ views. 

To summarize briefly, the answers to these questions as they emerge from the 
following essay indicate that systemic structural attributes are much less influential than 
nonstructural factors in determining the power of the incentives toward intervention or 
nonintervention. Even more important than systemic factors are state-level third-party 
responses, both by allies or friendly nations and adversaries. And, finally, in spite of the 
importance of international factors for success or failure of intervention, there are 
motivational and cognitive causes that may bias decisionmakers towards paying less 
attention to international factors, at the initial decision to intervene, than these factors 
merit. 


I begin by defining, conceptually and operationally, foreign military intervention. 


The following sections analyze the role of alternative systemic structures and the effects 


of nonstructural attributes. The succeeding section discusses the various forms third- 
party responses might take and their implications. The study then presents a number 
of mutually reinforcing cognitive and motivational explanations for the selectivity bias, 
that is, the relative marginal weight of external constraints in the initial stages of 


planning and choice of intervention policies compared with the weight given to threat 


and capability variables. The discussion is interspersed with short historical examples 


that are used to illustrate the arguments rather than to prove their validity. 


Foreign Military Intervention--A Definition 


The common use of the general term intervention implies a broad range of 
activities that encompass many if not most of the activities directed by one state toward 
another, including relations among friendly states. These activities can be political, 
diplomatic, economic, or military and have various levels of intensity and scope. But 


in this study the term describes one well-defined type of intervention--large-scale overt 


foreign military intervention. The conceptual definition of foreign military intervention 
is as follows: coercive, state-organized and controlled, convention-breaking, goal-oriented 
activities in another sovereign state that are directed at its political authority structure and are 
intended to affect either the political structure (preservation or change), the domestic political 


process in that state, or certain of its foreign policies by usurping its autonomous decisionmaking 


authority through the use of extensive military force. The operational definition of large-scale 
foreign military intervention involves the following indicators: the direct, overt 
commitment of major components of uniformed combat-ready military formations including 
ground forces (e.g., battalions, brigades, and divisions rather than military advisers or irregular 


forces used in covert operations), to conduct when necessary conventional ground warfare 
operations with the stated purpose that these activities will be continuous but limited in time. 


All other forms of intervention will hereafter be referred to by using the term 
"involvement." Intervention may be hostile, i.e., opposing a target government or aiding 
rebels (e.g., Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia), friendly, i.e, supporting a 
government in power in opposing rebels (e.g., U.S. intervention in Vietnam), or neutral, 
i.e., not intended to support or oppose a particular regime or opposition group but to 


affect the target government's policies, thereby protecting the intervener’s interests (e.g., 


as was initially the case with Israel’s intervention in Lebanon). 
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Svstemic Constraints and Imperatives for Intervention 


Intervention decisions are taken within the parameters of a specific international 
setting and their outcomes are affected by the attributes of the international system 
within which such decisions are made and implemented. Comprehending the 
implications of system attributes for intervention provides decisionmakers with better 
probabilistic assessments of whether the policy will be acceptable to the international 
community, how and which third parties are likely to react, and the potential costs of 
intervention and the constraints on its effective use. 

The systemic attributes that affect the opportunities and incentives for intervention 
are of two kinds that will be explored in detail: structural and nonstructural attributes. 
Different system types have distinct rules regarding the tolerance for the use of 
large-scale military coercive intervention as an instrument of foreign policy. Differences 
among international systems types with regard to the diffusion, suppression, or isolation 
of internal wars directly affect opportunities for intervention. Whether the system’s 
rules, driving logic, interaction patterns, and political climate are favorable to insurgents 
or incumbent governments will indirectly affect the incentives for intervention (Modelski, 
1964). These factors in turn influence the level of risk regarding the reactions of third 
parties. Third party responses have become a particularly salient factor in the 1945-1990 
period in which superpower competition has added the danger of nuclear escalation, in 
cases where the superpowers were involved, to the traditional risk calculus of foreign 
military intervention. It had also made more essential than ever before the need to 
define, tacitly or explicitly, and reach mutual understanding on the exclusive spheres of 
influence of each superpower. Direct intervention by one superpower in the domain of 
the other had been assumed to be a casus belli that required the other superpower’s 
military response and thereby significantly increase the probability of nuclear escalation. 
Nonetheless, during the Cold War years most regions in the Third World, and some in 
Europe (e.g., Austria, Yugoslavia), retained a gray-area status, where explicit rules did 


not exist, tacit rules were fuzzy, and uncertainty prevailed regarding the reaction of one 


superpower to military intervention by the other.” Moreover, the lack of a clear 
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commitment by the superpowers to use nuclear weapons in the Third World rather than 
accept the subjugation of local allies, removed an important deterrent to military 
intervention. It was astutely observed at the time that: "The greatest danger lies in areas 
where (1) the potential for serious instability is high; (2) both superpowers perceive vital 
interest; (3) neither recognizes that the other’s perceived interest or commitment is as 
great as its own; (4) both have the capability to inject conventional forces; and (5) neither 
has willing proxies capable of settling the situation." (Betts, 1988: 91) This is in sharp 
contrast to the situation in Europe or Japan where the threat of immediate, massive 
military retaliation to intervention from outside a superpower’s spheres of influence, was 
clear and resolute. 

The following analysis does not adhere to the strict systemic structural realism of 
the Waltzian approach (Waltz, 1979, 1986). Waltz admits that "structures never tell us 
all that we want to know. Instead they tell us a small number of big and important 
things" (Waltz, 1986: 329). For our purposes, structural variables provide neither 
accurate nor specific enough inferences and predictions regarding the location and 
frequency of interventions, nor do they suggest policy-relevant prescriptions regarding 
the contextual, temporal and spatial conditions under which an intervention policy is 
most cost-effective (George, 1992). Therefore, a richer, systemic analysis that takes into 
account not only the system’s structure but also nonstructural variables is preferred. 


This analysis looks closely at aggregate unit-level processes, interactions, and patterned 


behaviors. What distinguishes these nonstructural variables from state-level attributes 


and makes them system attributes is the fact that they have system-wide effects and are 
“qualitatively different from the way the particular attributes of particular states affect 
their interaction with other individual states" (Buzan et al., 1993: 70). Initially, structural 
and nonstructural variables are presented separately for the sake of conceptual clarity. 
Consequently, the strict quasi-deterministic consequences of a system’s structural 
attributes are conditioned and modified by nonstructural variables that cut across 
different system-types and reduce some of the anticipated behavioral diversity of state 


actors in different system-types. Thus, it is suggested that there is more between- 
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systems continuity than is inferred by focussing exclusively on systems’ structural 
attributes. By exploring the interaction of structural and nonstructural variables and 
arguing that systemic effects are co-determined by both, we gain much more precise and 
insightful answers to the questions who? why? and when? are likely to be involved in 


foreign military intervention. 


Effects of Structural 


In order to explore opportunities for and constraints on intervention which are 
system-generated, we start by analyzing in detail the implications of the structural 


attributes of the international system. In the 20th century these included the 


balance-of-power, tight and loose bipolar and the emerging centro-polyarchic® systems. 


As a general rule "the more extensive the disparities in power, the greater the 
opportunities for intervention" (Young, 1968: 180) because the weaker actors are unable 
to fend off external intervention. It will become particularly tempting, therefore, to use 
intervention "during periods when distribution of power is changing more rapidly than 
the distribution of other values" (Young, 1968: 183), sometimes resulting in competitive 
interventions by more than one external actor. Revisionist states may attempt 
intervention to bring about a redistribution of values; satisfied states may use 
intervention to stem the tide of revolutionary change. 

A functioning balance-of-power system should limit both the opportunities and 
incentives for intervention, though not prevent intervention altogether. This is the case 
for three reasons. The distribution of power in the system is supposed to protect the 
independence of weaker states by deterring of interventions by stronger states. The 
shifting of alliances in face of a threat to the balance requires that such shifts be 
independent of the nature of the regime and domestic order in the countries involved. 
Therefore, the more dispersed the power structure of the international system, the less 
likely that radical change will result from a single development in the system. Hence, 


occasional domestic upheavals which under different systems may provoke intervention 


will be perceived as less threatening, and consequently are less likely to trigger 
intervention in response. 


Some analysts maintain that in a balance-of-power system there is an inbuilt 
incentive to insulate internal political instability from external intervention. Yet this 


statement should be modified to pertain particularly to states that are essential to the 
balance, and where intervention might undermine the balance and give a decisive edge 
to the intervening power, either because the target states are essential to the balance, 
being important powers, or because of other characteristics they have, such as a 


geostrategic position that gives them a role in reducing friction between major powers, 


for example, buffer states. There is, however, an incentive to apply the norm of 


nonintervention as uniformly as possible (even to actors nonessential to the preservation 
of the balance) because of the potential precedent effect. Intervention toward a marginal 
state may have an eroding effect on the general principle of nonintervention, in 
particular in cases of “twilight-zone violations" (Kaplan, 1964: 102). This makes it 
possible on occasion to mobilize action by the major powers against unilateral 
intervention even where it could not destabilize the balance of power, and raises the 
threshold of inhibition against engaging in armed intervention. Nevertheless, collective 
intervention or collusion among some of the great powers in order to divide the spoils 
among them is not precluded in certain cases. Similarly, an interventionist alliance 
among major powers can also serve as a cushion against unilateral competitive 
interventions escalating into a confrontation between competing major powers. This was 
the case in the U.S.-Japanese intervention in Siberia in 1917. Interventionist alliances 
serve to support an established government of a member of the system against a 
potentially disruptive domestic group, as was the case with the Boxer uprising in China 
in the 1815-30 period. 

In reality, the balance-of-power system’s constraints on intervention sometimes 
simply did not work because alignments against the aggressor seemed too costly. On 
other occasions, intervention was not perceived as a threat to the interests of the 


system’s major actors because they were indifferent to the nature of the domestic regime 
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that would result from a particular intervention. Furthermore, interventions sometimes 
took place in civil-war situations that could affect "elements of the international 
environment that are of interest to major powers, but do not bring into question either 
the underlying structure of the system or the ordering of the major powers within it" 
(Forman, 1972: 1127). Thus, transparently obvious limited implications of the 
intervention sometimes allowed for intervention even at the risk of creating a precedent. 
To summarize, in principle a balance-of-power system does not condone intervention but 
allows exceptions that do not affect the overall stability of the balance of power. Such 
exceptions are most likely to take place when the relations among the major powers are 
characterized by more trust than suspicion, and involve shared perceptions that all the 
major powers are out of self-interest reasonably satisfied with the status quo and that 
none had revisionist designs. 

The situation is substantially different in a bipolar system, either loose or tight. 
In a tight bipolar system military intervention is used mainly as an instrument of the 
bloc leader for the purpose of hegemonic order maintenance (Weede and Mannheim, 
1978) or by smaller states when they act as proxies for the bloc leader. Bloc leaders will 
disallow not only extrabloc intervention in their bloc, but also intrabloc intervention by 
secondary members of their own bloc that was not cleared by them. They are also 
unlikely to allow independent extrabloc intervention by a member of their bloc so as not 
to be drawn into an armed confrontation that is not of their choice with the rival bloc 
leader. Thus, because in a tight bipolar system any state actor is closely identified with 
one of the blocs, interventions tend to be mainly of the intrabloc type. Extrabloc 


intervention, in a country belonging to the other tight bloc, will be very rare because of 


the high probability of resulting interbloc conflict.” 


In a loose bipolar system the control of bloc leaders over secondary bloc 
members decreases; thus weaker states may sometimes pursue their own interests 
without the blessing or even in defiance of bloc leaders. Even smaller states may use 
the instrument of military intervention in pursuit of their national interests and not only 


as proxies for the major powers, as exemplified by Israel and Syria’s interventions in 
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Lebanon in the 1970s and 1980s. Moreover, since bloc leaders have less means to 
influence domestic stability of bloc members, the probability of unchecked domestic 


instability increases. The combination of an increased number of cases of domestic 


instability and the looseness of the system provides more intervention opportunities for 


both extrabloc and intrabloc interventions (not exclusively by the bloc leader). The 
balance of incentives for intervention will depend, however, on additional factors such 
as the intervener’s capabilities, past experience with interventions, its estimates of the 
risks involved, and whether the intervener’s leadership is risk-averse or risk-acceptant. 

As a rule intervention is a more widespread phenomenon in a bipolar system, 
especially a loose bipolar system, than in a balance-of-power system for reasons related 
both to available opportunities and incentives. Since 1945, during the Cold War years, 
this trend has been enhanced by three additional factors. First, the underlying 
ideological dimension of bloc conflict that placed heavy emphasis on competing 
conceptions of both the domestic and international order injected a sense of 
zero-sumness into superpower relations in periods of tight bipolarity, encouraging 
intrabloc intervention to prevent possible defections from one bloc to the rival bloc. This 
was the case with Soviet intervention in Hungary in 1956. The more tightly the 
international system is structured, the more threatening is the potential shift of 
allegiances of any one nation. The domino theory becomes particularly salient and 
dominates strategic beliefs. It is expected that if one domino falls others will follow due 
to increased boldness of the adversary and a bandwagon effect that will cause defections 
by allies. In this context the reputational interests of each superpower are at least as 
important as its intrinsic interests (Jervis, 1991). Therefore, domestic upheaval in a bloc 
state that would destabilize the status quo induces immediate intervention. Each bloc 
leader has an interest in preventing change in the domestic political systems of its bloc 
members, and at the same time has an interest in supporting change in the political 
systems of the adversary bloc members. These interests may generate incentives for 
intervention. 

Second, the nuclear balance has had a dialectic effect because it presented 


decisionmakers with a difficult decision about getting involved in direct 
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counterintervention once intervention by another nuclear power has taken place. In fact, 
there has been an obvious advantage in preemptive intervention as far as intervention 
by competing superpowers was concerned. This strategy has been used in relation to 
weaker states when the risk of superpowers crisis is assumed to be minor, as was the 
case with Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968 (Adomeit, 1986; Dawisha, 1984; 
Kaw 1989; Valenta, 1991). Once a fait accompli is established by a nuclear superpower, 
a rival superpower is much less likely to risk counterintervention by deploying troops, 
although it may apply other measures such as extensive economic and military 
assistance to its ally, as exemplified by Chinese and Soviet economic and military aid to 
North Vietnam in response to American troop deployment in South Vietnam. 

Third, the large number of newly independent states since 1945 that presented 
"targets of opportunity," weak new states facing serious internal rifts and tensions, 
seemed to constitute relatively low-risk targets of intervention. Some of these 
opportunities have been moderated by the nuclear standoff, which forced the 
superpowers to limit their goals and to change the international environment through 


incremental measures rather than attempting step-level changes through foreign military 


intervention.” At other times the stand-off between the superpowers allowed for the 


emergence of a group of nonaligned states. Manipulation of the superpower 
competition, as we shall see in the next section, allowed these states access to modern 
weapon systems, and they built up their military power to a level that tempted them to 
use armed intervention as an instrument of coercion against their neighbors, as has been 
the case with Libya’s interventions in Chad since 1971. 

In the currently emerging centro-polyarchic system the major trends that were 
observed in the loose bipolar system, with some modifications, still prevail. The 
international power structure has become more fractured, but there is still one 
preeminent center of military and economic power coexisting with multiple centers of 
autonomous decision authority. With the demise of the Cold War and the diminution 
of the ideological and strategic competitive relationship between the superpowers, the 


sphere-of-influence notion has lost most of its importance. Foreign military intervention 
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by the major powers is likely to occur only when they perceive threat to their most vital 
interests or when less important interests are at stake but the risks of intervention are 
perceived as low. This was the case when the United States, for example, reverted to 
intervention in Panama and the Persian Gulf region. 

Stated more generally, in a "decentralized" global system with one predominant 
military power--the United States--opportunities for intervention that are not matched 
by extremely strong incentives are not likely to be unilaterally exploited by this single 
superpower. The United States is a highly risk-averse superpower, unlike other nations 
in the past that were driven by traditional hegemonic imperial motives. The 
development of its democratic institutions and both the procedural and informal 
constraints on the executive, as well as the lessons drawn from past experiences, have 
significantly constrained U.S. leaders’ behavior in not using their country’s superior 
military force as often and as widely as they might have done in earlier times. This is 
particularly so in cases that pose the risk of combat casualties, even if the numbers are 
moderate, and considerable economic costs. Domestic legitimacy for intervention 
becomes the key consideration, and is not easy to build and sustain over protracted 
periods of time (see also Jentleson, 1992; Vertzberger, 1992). That is what makes 
collective intervention more palatable. Collective intervention provides a sense of risk 
and economic costs sharing (real or imagined), thus acting as an incentive for risk taking. 
Collective intervention also makes it easier to mobilize international legitimacy for 
intervention, which can then be used as an argument for mobilizing and sustaining 
domestic legitimacy. For western industrialized democracies multilateral intervention 
in the current international system, unlike the case in the bipolar system, has been 


transformed in most cases from a mere convenience into a strong political 


11 
preference. 


Regional clients or would-be clients may consequently find growing difficulties 
in mobilizing proactive intervention or even defensive counterintervention by a major 
power patron, unless the threats to the patron’s interests are extreme or the risks of 


intervention low. Thus, we are likely to witness an acceleration in the prevailing trend 
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of increase in regional powers’ share in intervention activities, while the number of 
superpower interventions declines. Again, this is caused by the simple fact that one of 
the major incentives for intervention, superpower competition, has for all practical 
purposes disappeared. 

To conclude, the discussion of the three historical system-types, balance of power, 
tight bipolar and loose bipolar, is not only historically meaningful but has contemporary 
relevance. The present centro-polyarchic system is still in a formative stage. It is not 
unlikely that in the future, with a further decline of the U.S. hegemonic position and the 
rise of China, Japan, and Germany as true global powers, a variant on the 
balance-of-power system may emerge. Alternatively, it is not unthinkable that a variant 
on the loose bipolar system will reappear. Such a development may occur, for example, 
by grouping the fundamentalist Islamic states controlling oil-based wealth and nuclear 
weapons against a bloc of western democratic industrialized states. A third bloc of 
moderate Islamic states and other developing countries could cooperate within an 
institutional framework of loose association and take a non-aligned position. Not 
withstanding the continued potential relevance of the system-types discussed above for 
the analysis of current and future developments, it is now obvious that structural variables 
in themselves provide only very general and indeterminate conclusions, because a structural 


analysis in and by itself is insufficiently nuanced to capture the driving forces and motivations 


behind intervention policies. These policies are only moderately determined by the 


structure in which they are formed. Thus, the structure could remain unchanged while 
the pattern of behavior could shift dramatically. We therefore must look at the effects 


of nonstructural factors. 


Effects of Nonstructural Attributes 


Four types of nonstructural causes have affected the preferences of major and 
lesser powers to utilize foreign military intervention to advance their national interests: 
(1) changes in the quality of the relationship between the superpower that were not 
accompanied by change in the basic power relationship between the two superpowers, 


(2) incentives or self-imposed constraints in would-be interveners’ that are embedded 
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in domestic societal attitude change or changes in international norms regarding the use 
of military force abroad, (3) an increase in smaller states’ political bargaining power; and 
(4) an increase in smaller states’ military denial and independent action capabilities. 
These four sets of nonstructural causes have substantially affected the perceived cost- 
effectiveness of intervention and/or the probability of sustainable success at an 
acceptable cost. In many cases the relationship among nonstructural factors has been 
synergistic, thus enhancing their effects. We shall now detail the sources of each of these 
nonstructural factors. 


1. Changes in the quality of the superpowers’ relationship. As stated above, the 


nuclear balance and the concern that an outbreak of violence between the 


superpowers might escalate into nuclear war has reduced the incentive by any one of 
the superpowers to intervene in the other superpower’s sphere of influence even when 
the opportunity to intervene had been there, as demonstrated for example by U.S. 
nonintervention in Hungary in 1956. At the same time, because of the reduced risk of 
third-party intervention in one’s own sphere of influence, the hegemonic power in that 
sphere has been more inclined towards the use of intervention within its bloc as an 
instrument of statecraft, all else being equal. 

But this simple equation has changed over time. The nuclear balance between the 
two superpowers, that was one of the pillars of the bipolar system after the Second 
World War, implied a danger of inadvertent escalation to nuclear war resulting from a 
runaway local conventional conflict involving the two superpowers. The process could 
start with foreign military intervention by one superpower, leading to a perceived threat 
to the other’s vital interest, resulting in counterintervention and uncontrolled escalation. 
This scenario, if carried to its logical conclusion, suggests that there would be no direct 
extrabloc foreign military interventions in a bipolar system because whatever the 
expected benefits the potential costs would outweigh any anticipated benefits. Yet we 
know that this was not the case, and the superpowers undertook foreign military 
interventions, so how can this be explained? The answer is to be found in the nature 


of one of the dominant processes that modified the consequences of structure; the 


‘ 
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process of learning to cooperate within a relationship that was structurally adversarial. 
As the two superpowers came to realize the dire consequences of competition they 
learned to establish explicit and tacit norms and rules of behavior that included 
monitoring and recognizing the limits of the adversary’s tolerance, understandings how 
to accept fait accomplis once they were established, and learning to use multiple channels 
of communication and signals that would prevent inadvertent escalation in highly 
adversarial situations (Kanet and Kolodziej, 1991; Midlarsky, 1991). Once these codes 
of collective caution were in place there was an ongoing process of refining them to 
further reduce the risk of nuclear escalation. This bred a degree of confidence in the 
stability of the system that allowed foreign military intervention in the Third World 
within mutually understood and acceptable limits. The Cold War was then a mixed 
game which allowed for a mutual grudging acceptance of superpowers’ foreign military 
intervention, allowing for more interventions than an exclusive structural analysis of a 
bipolar system would have suggested. 

This has not only prevented counterintervention when one superpower’s ground 
troops had already intervened, for fear of escalation (Kaw, 1989; Tillema, 1973), but has 
also moderated and placed substantial constraints on the intervener’s military-strategic 
operational options, thereby reducing the effectiveness of military power. The lesson of 
the Cuban Missile crisis was a vivid reminder and constantly on the minds of 
decisionmakers on both sides. Moderation was perceived as necessary by the 
intervener’s political leadership so as not to challenge the substantial and reputational 
interests of the rival superpower to such a degree that it would respond by direct 
counterintervention starting an escalatory process that might lead to a nuclear 
showdown. In other words, the nuclear balance favored the power that was first to 
intervene, and at the same time it induced caution by the intervener through strict, 
self-imposed constraints on the manner in which the intervention was executed in order 
to avoid provoking counterintervention, which ultimately would make the benefits of 


intervention less certain and more costly. The Korean and Vietnam wars are good 


illustrations of self-imposed constraints by the superpowers. In both wars the Soviet 


Union was reluctant to send support combat troops. During the Korean War the United 
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States avoided military action that would involve attacking China directly, and in the 
Vietnam War, the decision to send ground troops into North Vietnam was carefully 
averted. In the case of Korea, the U.S. offensive against the North Koreans seemed to 
threaten China’s security and elicited counterintervention by the Chinese in November 
1950. But an escalation of U.S. policy that would have involved responding to the 
Chinese intervention by attacking across the Yalu River was rejected by President Harry 
Truman. An acute and growing shared recognition of the need to avoid any kind of 
direct military confrontation between the superpowers and a possible nuclear showdown 
had emerged. The incentive to take advantage of intervention opportunities in gray 


areas was consequently greatly moderated by a process of learning that reflected this 


recognition. 


2. The effects of societal factors: attitudes and international norms. Since 1945 


a process of learning from one’s own as well as others’ experiences has brought home 
the potential high costs of intervention and the prospects of its failure. The lessons of 
Vietnam, Afghanistan or Cambodia have been illuminating. As a rule, modern 
democratic industrial societies have become more inward-looking as they become better 
educated and more affluent. This makes domestic constituencies more interested in the 
"low politics" of the welfare state and more reluctant to bear the hardship and sacrifices 
of military conflict (Tarr, 1981: 51-52), especially as the risks associated with intervention 
became more salient. In turn, this has made it increasingly difficult for the leadership 
of these states to build domestic support and legitimacy for large-scale, and especially 
protracted military intervention, thus raising the threshold for choosing this policy 
option. 

The percieved rising capabilities and willingness of the Soviet Union to project 
power and intervene (Rubinstein, 1988) increased Western reluctance to risk intervention. 
The fear of counterintervention, especially when the target country was close to Soviet 
borders or when the Soviets were perceived to have prominent interests in the target 
country, was very real. In particular, there was also a decline of Western, especially 


American, determination to use its superior technological and logistic capability to 
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intervene in the immediate periods following Korea and Vietnam (Blechman and Kaplan, 


1978: 26-28). Knowing this, the Soviets faced a considerably diminished risk of Western 
direct counterintervention and this increased the Soviet incentive to intervene. The 


Soviet incentive was further enhanced by their own relatively low-cost intervention 
experiences until the 1980’s, when a painful failure in Afghanistan taught them 
otherwise. 

Explicit international norms such as self-determination and sovereignty have made 


foreign military intervention morally and legally difficult to justify in some instances but 
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easier to justify in others. These norms, especially the sovereignty norm, went 


through a process of codification and institutionalization in a number of international 
legal documents. Establishing and sustaining either international or domestic 


legitimacy for intervention has thus become a difficult and uncertain task. 
Consequently, it contributed to the reluctance of the Western powers to intervene 
forcibly, directly, and openly, especially where it requires the use of large-scale military 
force for extended periods of time (Bull, 1986; Jentleson, 1992). 

At the same time, the rising tide of ethnic subnationalism emphasizing the norm 
of self-determination provides opportunities for intervention in Third World countries 
by other Third World countries, and on a smaller scale in Eastern Europe. Most Third 
World countries are multiethnic societies where the process of state building was only 
partially successful in creating a universal sense of loyalty to the institution of the state. 
In many cases ethnic groups are divided by international borders (e.g., the Pathans in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, or the Kurds in Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Syria). A discontent 
minority ethnic group in conflict with a home government is likely to look outside to 
mobilize the military support in the name of self-determination. A neighboring foreign 
country where the same ethnic group resides and can pressure its home government into 
foreign military intervention on behalf of their brethren is the obvious choice. This was, 
for example, the case with the role of the Southern Indian Tamils that forced Delhi’s 


hand in dealing with the ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka and that eventually led to India’s 
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military intervention in 1987. The opportunities and incentives for intervention that are 
driven by domestic political imperatives of irredentism are likely to be even more salient 
as the pillars of the Westphalian system of state sovereignty are decaying (Zacher, 1992) 
and the emphasis on self-determination is gaining ground. The polyarchic power 
structure lacks the hegemonic-type interest, capability, and commitment to preserve 
stability and subdue secession conflicts in the periphery unless the conflict threatens the 


vital interests of the core. 


3. Increase in smaller states’ political bargaining power. During the Cold War 
years the competitive relationship between the two superpowers turned out to be a 
blessing for Third World countries, who used it to deter intervention by pointing out the 
costs the intervening power might incur in the competition for the hearts and minds of 
developing nations. During this period interventions by regional powers in other Third 
World countries often gained support from superpower patrons, thus making such 
interventions a more attractive policy option. 


4. Increase in smaller states’ military denial and independent action capabilities. 


The competition between the superpowers led to a series of alliances which forced both 
East and West to increase the capabilities of allies and nonaligned countries to deter 
external intervention or resist it successfully, preferably without the need for direct 
involvement by the patron power. Yet this increase in supposedly defensive capabilities 
produces two spillover effects. In the first place, the buildup of the lesser powers’ 


capabilities increased their temptation to undertake interventions of their own in 
neighboring countries, even when it was in conflict with the patron’s interests. 


Further, when changed circumstances (such as revolutionary change of regime) require 
intervention in a former client country by the original patron, it may find that its past 


efforts to build up the political, military, and economic resilience of its client now makes 


the costs of its own intervention unacceptably high.'® The demise of the Cold War did 


not resolve that problem because resulting cuts in military budgets of the major 
industrialized powers reduced the demand for weapons. This has left their arms 


industries with an immense production surplus capacity, requiring the laying-off of 
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many workers which may in turn become a serious domestic sociopolitical problem for 
the arms-producing countries. The arms bazaar has been turned into a buyer's 


market that allows willing and able-to-pay clients from Third World countries access to 
modern weapon systems on a very large magnitude with fewer strings attached. 

The dramatic shift in the location of arms production and the patterns of the 
international arms trade has similarly resulted in a decrease in dependence on the major 
powers and the leverage those powers have. One aspect of this is the emergence and 


steady growth of military sales by "second and third-tier" suppliers since the 1970s (e.g., 
Italy, Spain, Israel, Brazil, North Korea, China” Also, a number of Third World 


countries have become relatively self-sufficient in the production of certain weapon 
systems such as small arms, artillery, and most types of ammunition--in a word, those 
weapon systems necessary for sustaining limited military interventions in neighboring 
smaller and weaker countries. Nonetheless, these countries have continued to rely on 
the major industrial powers for more sophisticated weapon systems such as 
high-performance jet aircraft. Another and much less important source of arms supply 
is black-market sales, including illegal sales of military hardware stolen or 
misappropriated from major industrial governments’ stockpiles (Laurance, 1992). 
With the emergence and proliferation of second and third-tier arms producers and 
suppliers, the major powers have lost their monopoly on the arms market. 


Consequently, their conflict management capabilities toward belligerents have 


declined.”! The paradoxical logic inherent in this development dictates that because 


of the availability of alternative suppliers, in situations where the major powers might 
have considered an arms embargo as beneficial to their interests, they are now likely to 
find themselves acting in contradiction to their best interests in the long term. That is 
so because they know that there is a willing alternative supplier waiting to take their 
place, and they may lose both the market and their influence without having 
significantly influenced their client’s policy. The availability of alternative suppliers, the 


fact that the arms market became a buyers’ market, combined with the competition 
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among the major powers, prompted the relaxation of arms export restrictions by the 
major industrial producers and raised the technological sophistication of weapon systems 


transferred. The fact that third World countries were able to diversify their sources of 
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arms suppl has consequently resulted in increased political autonomy for the clients 
pply q y P y 


and decreased leverage for suppliers to control the manner in which their clients use the 
acquired weapon systems, and thus greater opportunities for the clients to intervene. ? 


Also, access to an uninterrupted flow of modern weapon systems has significantly 
increased Third World countries’ military denial capabilities. Even when they are unable 
to prevent intervention and the presence of foreign military forces on their territory, 
indigenous military forces can threaten to significantly raise the material and human 
costs of intervention to the intervening state thus causing a decrease in incentive. In fact, 
many of the weapons systems that, if used effectively by a weak local adversary, could 
raise the cost of intervention to the intervening power (e.g., small arms, mines, personal 
anti-aircraft and antitank missiles) are easy to transfer, simple to operate, and relatively 
inexpensive. At the same time, an external intervening power requires heavy 
investments in logistics, and depends on sophisticated heavy weaponry such as artillery, 
tanks, or armored vehicles as well as combat and logistic naval and air support. This 
asymmetry, combined with the fact that the stakes for the target are in many cases 
higher than for the intervener, tilts the balance of determination in favor of the target, 
as the conflict becomes more a battle of wills rather than being decided by the raw 
military power asymmetry. In situations of protracted intervention, the target may 
actually achieve its goals not by winning, but by not losing, whereas the intervener 
cannot attain its goals without decisively winning and preferably completely eliminating 
the local adversary’s military capability. This ability of a local target to access external 
weapon suppliers creates a major military problem for the intervening country, as is 
indicated by the success of the resistance in Afghanistan and Cambodia. In both of those 
cases the success of the resistance was due largely to the secured supply of Western and 
Chinese weapons. This state of affairs will become more acute as Third World countries 


increasingly gain access to exotic weapon systems, such as ballistic missiles and chemical 
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and biological weapons, that either increase their reach or dramatically raise their 
capability to inflict heavy losses on an intervener (David, 1989: 69-72; Krause, 1992: 
187-192). 

In sum, the arms industry proliferation, as well as the lack of control by a 
hegemonic power over the trade in arms, even when it adversely affects the bloc leaders’ 
interests, resulted from the loosening of the blocs notably the Western bloc and the split 
in the communist bloc that allowed China, France, Israel, South Africa and others to 
pursue commercial and political interests through arms sales in defiance of the interests 
and wishes of both the Soviet Union and the United States. The emergence of a more 
permissive and less regulated environment for the development of independent defense 
industries further loosened the bipolar structure by allowing the smaller powers to 
decrease their dependence on either one of the two superpowers, and gave them the 
means to pursue aggressively their national interests, sometimes to the detriment of one 
or both superpowers. The practically unregulated arms-trade markets, and the initiatives 
taken by major powers to build up military capabilities of their proxies, encouraged 
regional arms races. The expanded and upgraded military capabilities of Third World 
countries has made them more formidable adversaries in case of armed conflict with or 
intervention by a major power and gives them more leverage in dealing with the major 
powers by making hegemonic imposition through foreign military interventions an 


unattractive policy. 


Implications of the Systemic Analysis 


These trends are likely to continue and expand in scope and depth, especially as 
former bloc countries of Eastern Europe earn needed cash by producing advanced 
weapon systems and selling large quantities to whoever is able and willing to pay. This 


could be further enhanced by the trend toward nuclear proliferation in the Third World, 


which will make intervention an even less attractive option for the major powers or their 


local non-nuclear allies that might be held "hostage". Therefore, the current polyarchic 
structure is likely to become even more fractured and less regulated, thus allowing a 


great degree of freedom to national decisionmakers on matters of national security and 
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other issues. This would mean that the United States and other major industrialized 
powers would show little enthusiasm for intervening in the Third World, or for that 
matter in Eastern Europe, unless they perceive that their most vital interests are 


threatened. With few exceptions intervention will take place mostly in their backyard 


rather than globally.~4 This trend toward a decrease in the number of unilateral 


interventions by major industrialized powers may well be offset by an increase in the 


use of intervention by emerging prowess of regional Third World military powers which 
are less risk averse, and less inhibited by domestic constraints.” 


One development which could counter these trends is the emergence of an 
effective collective security system that could: (1) Impose a strictly regulated arms trade 
and nuclear proliferation regimes; (2) Create an effective multilateral military force that 
can act forcefully when a threat to norms of sovereignty and self-determination is posed 
by illegal and unauthorized acts of foreign military intervention; and (3) Authorize such 
a multilateral force, through appropriate international institutions, to intervene in the 
domestic affairs of particular states, for example, in cases of serious violations of human 
rights. In the event these conditions materialized, individual state-originated foreign 
military interventions would be largely deterred and their numbers could fall 
dramatically, and interventions would be mostly of the multilateral type. However, the 
chances of these conditions materializing in the foreseeable future appear very slim. 

This set of system-related arguments results in nonlinear reasoning that produces 
an overall complex and mixed picture. The obvious conclusion is that most of the 
opportunities for foreign military intervention since 1945 have increasingly been in the 
Third World; only to a very limited degree have there been such opportunities in 
Europe, and these had resulted in exclusively intrabloc interventions. This state of 
affairs has somewhat changed with the breakup of the Communist bloc and the 
emergence of suppressed ethnonationalism in Eastern Europe and Central Asia. As for 
incentives, these have declined over time for the major powers but increased for lesser 


powers, especially Third World regional powers. Thus interventions have mostly taken 
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place in the Third World, to a growing degree by Third World states, and have been 


directed at Third World states.” 


Could a case be made that in the absence of a hegemonic threat the opportunities 
to project core values, such as those related to democracy and human rights, would lead 
to more cases of intervention in order to advance these values? Probably not. Although 
there is broad support for advancing these values, this support is not likely to be 
translated into an actual preparedness for the necessary sacrifices. This is clearly 
exemplified by a comment made by a senior American official in an interview with 
Thomas Friedman of the New York Times: "Do you really think the American people 
want to spill their blood for Bosnia?" (May 31, 1992: E5) In fact, "resource constraints 
would seem to demand idealism on the cheap" (Diebel, 1992: 106; see also Van Evera, 
1990). This observation is true not only for the United States, but for the European 
nations and Japan as well. 

In the absence of a perceived hegemonic threat and with growing domestic 
competition for inadequate resources, multiple pressures are likely to combine against 
costly foreign adventures. Moreover, if the process of military-forces reductions will 
proceed as currently envisioned, it is highly likely that any major foreign military 
intervention in the future will require the forging of a coalition in order to reach 
necessary force levels--and not only for the purpose of risks sharing. Western 
industrialized democracies are therefore even less anxious to take advantage of 
opportunities for unilateral or even multilateral interventions unless the threat is of a 
major strategic nature, such as access to vital resources or the threat of nuclear weapons 
proliferation to nations perceived as irresponsible. Even then, resorting to the use of 
intervention, unilateral or multilateral, is likely to come only after all other possibilities 
have been exhausted. It might well be, however, that long procrastinations before 
resorting to the use of force will by then make intervention either irrelevant or so costly 


that accepting the unacceptable will seem preferable to challenging it. 


Third Parties’ Response Modes 


Intervention is rarely likely to remain a bilateral, intervener-target affair. Other 


actors--the intervener’s adversaries or allies--will be brought in by the target’s requests 


or by the intervener’s pressure or even by their own initiative, when they perceive their 
substantive or reputational interests threatened. We shall therefore, answer in this 
section three questions: What are the forms third party responses might take? What are 
the implications for the intervener of each response options? And, how can the 
intervener prevent or restrain third parties’ interference? 

The relationship between intervener and an adversarial third party runs the whole 
gamut of compellence, deterrence and reassurance. Adversarial third parties’ response 
to intervention is in essence a strategy of compellence and includes four main response 
options that can be applied singly or in some combination. Each option carries a set of 
potential risks with varying levels of gravity for the intervening power. These options 
are: 


1. Direct counterintervention. The deployment of combat military forces of a 


third-party -- whether superpower, regional power, or even an extraregional small 
power. In the last case the third party may act as proxy for a superpower or as an ally 
when its intervention serves both its own and the superpower’s interests. Due to this 
partnership the third party can overcome technological and other resource limits on 
power projection through the patron superpower’s direct involvement in logistic support 
for the intervention. To illustrate, in the case of the civil war in Angola, Cuban 
intervention in 1975 came in response to Zairian and South African interventions. The 
Soviet Union then assumed the responsibility for sea and air-lifting troops and 
equipment, and also assumed the financial and logistic burden of providing extensive 
arms supply (Klinghoffer, 1980: 110-114; Valenta, 1978). Counterintervention risked in 
extreme cases, especially during the Cold War years, the setting off of a global war (e.g. 
in case of an American counterintervention in Hungary or a Soviet counterintervention 
in Korea and Vietnam). It also significantly raised the economic and human-life costs 


of achieving the goals set for the intervention by requiring the deployment of more 
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combat troops than was originally anticipated and/or raising the assessment of 
anticipated casualties for the troops deployed. 


2. Paramilitary involvement. Sending military advisers, supplying intelligence, 


and, most important, providing substantial military aid to the client in the target state, 
but refraining from sending in combat troops. This was the case for example with the 
extensive U.S. and China’s arms supply to the insurgents in Afghanistan and Cambodia 
respectively. Paramilitary involvement raises the costs of goal achievement for the 
intervener by making local resistance to intervention more resilient and effective, as 
indicated by the casualties inflicted on Soviet and Vietnamese forces in Afghanistan and 
Cambodia, respectively. In both the counterintervention and paramilitary response 
options, recognition by the intervention target of the serious detrimental consequences 
of external support for the intervener boosts the morale and confidence of the target and 
its willingness to resist; thus the target is less likely to give up or make quick and easy 


concessions to the intervening power. 


3. Nonmilitary involvement. Providing or increasing economic aid™ and 


political-diplomatic support for the target of intervention, or imposing sanctions on the 
intervener, such as suspending aid. Third party’s nonmilitary involvement, raises the 
risks of intervention, such as undermining international legitimacy, and increases the 
target’s capability and resolve to resist longer, which would increase the economic and 
military cost to the intervener beyond those originally anticipated. 


4. Horizontal escalation. This option is operationalized through third-party’s 


direct intervention, paramilitary involvement and nonmilitary involvement, against 


targets in other regions that are of vital interest to the intervening actor, rather than in 


2 
the region where the current intervention takes place. 8 For example, the Reagan 


administration contemplated responding to any potential large-scale Soviet military 
intervention in the Persian Gulf by hitting back in Cuba, Libya, Vietnam, or even the 
Asian land mass of the Soviet Union (Epstein, 1987: 30-31). Horizontal escalation, raises 
the costs for the intervening power by applying the first, second and third options 


mentioned above in regions where the intervener has vital interests but more limited 
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power projection capabilities, either because of distance and technological constraints or 
because prior military commitments in one region leave it with inadequate resources for 
concurrent counterintervention in another region. Such considerations are of particular 
importance to a major power that has extensive, multiple worldwide commitments, for 


when faced with simultaneous demands on its resources it will have to default on at 


least some commitments. , The possibility of the intervening power being unable to 


effectively deter horizontal escalation in another region reduces its credibility with allies 
in those regions. Thus foreign military intervention, which is often considered the 
strongest signal of credibility, may actually have mixed effects. By escalating 
commitments to intervention in one trouble spot, the intervening power signals its 
vulnerability in other potential trouble spots. Allies in those trouble spots may then be 
tempted to reach an accommodation with the third party to get it to refrain from 
horizontal escalation in their region. That accommodation will not necessarily take into 
account the focal power’s interests in that region. 

Each of these options not only increases the direct costs of intervention but has 
additional, indirect spillover risk effects. Briefly, as direct costs increase due to third 
party response it is more likely that the domestic public of the intervening power will 
become more sensitive to these costs and more reluctant to go on supporting the 
intervention or its escalation, even if that escalation offers the possibility of making the 
intervention successful in attaining its goals. Moreover, as the obstacles to successful 
intervention mount, more time is required by the intervening armed forces to achieve 
a level of acceptable success. A protracted inconclusive intervention increases the 
opportunity for the target state to mobilize external support, while further straining the 
limits on domestic support for the intervention policy. Thus, although the intervening 
power initially has an overwhelming edge this may dissipate with time. The risks 
associated with a hostile third-party responses make it advisable to limit intervention to 
those regions in which: (1) The intervening power enjoys easy access and overwhelming 
military superiority so that the objectives of the intervention can be accomplished 


quickly and present virtually a fait accompli; (2) That because of their geographical 
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position can be isolated from a third party’s interference (MacFarlane, 1985: 19; Woolley, 
1991); (3) Are tacitly or explicitly recognized and uncontested as being within the 
intervener’s sphere of influence; (4) Are of only secondary importance to the interests 
of other major contenders. In each of the following vivid cases of foreign military 
intervention failures--U.S. in Vietnam, the Soviet Union in Afghanistan, and Israel in 
Lebanon--two or three of these conditions were not fulfilled. 

In many cases part of the rationale for intervention is that intervention is being 
used to credibly signal how far the intervening actor is willing to go in defense of its 
interests. In some cases preemptive escalation through intervention is intended to 
prevent worse types of escalation. This was, for example, an argument used by 
Presidents Truman and Johnson as a rationale for intervention in Korea and Vietnam 
(Hosmer, 1987; Kearns, 1976: 270; Truman, 1956: 336-339). In other cases intervention 
is necessary to deter a third party from behaving as in the four options discussed above 
by preempting these developments. The irony is that intervention may trigger the very 
same third party behavior it was set to deter. 

What affects third party’s response choice? A third country’s response preference 
is first and foremost driven by its threat assessment, often based on a misplaced 
worst-case threat analysis, of the potential strategic implications of the new situation 
created by the intervention. The third party may consider a forceful military response 


necessary in the face of what it regards as a critical challenge to its substantial interests, 


deterrence credibility, and international status. For example, in contemplating the 


consequences of a U.N. forces victory in Korea and the emergence of a united Korea, 
China’s threat perception included, among other considerations: fear of the emergence 
of U.S.-Japan-Korea alignment against China; the threat to China’s role as an Asian 
power; and the severe repercussions on internal Chinese politics of what seemed a threat 
to the newly established, vulnerable Communist regime (Whiting, 1960: 156-160). In 
addition to the perceived vitality of the interests threatened, other considerations are the 
third party’s capabilities and resources, the assessment of the risks associated with each 
of the four options, and the related perceived benefits to the third party. Obviously very 


few third parties have the resources that allow them to choose any or all four options. 
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This is a luxury that can be afforded only by major global powers or sometimes major 
regional powers. It is therefore more likely that in most cases a third-party response will 
take the form of paramilitary or nonmilitary involvement. 

The intervener can take either of two approaches in dealing with the possibility 
of third party interference. The first is a straight forward strategy of deterrence against 
the third party that combines threats of punitive responses by the intervener and a show 
of determination to proceed with the policy of intervention no matter what. If, however, 
intervention is likely to be perceived as a challenge by a third party, a deterrent posture 
regarding this actor could result in amplification of the challenge to the third party’s 
reputational interests of a magnitude that will be considered by the challenged actor as 
requiring a response against the intervener at all costs. In these circumstances an 
intervener eager to avoid a third party’s intervention or involvement should explicitly 


build into the intervention policy prior to its implementation a strategy of reassurance 


that requires explicitly or tacitly negotiated arrangements with the third party.” This 


approach works through the moderation of the third-party’s threat perception to reduce 
the incentives for interference. One way to achieve a reduction of threat perception is 
by establishing a mutual understanding between the intervener and the potential third 
party as to the purpose and limits of intervention, thus pacifying the third party’s fears 
in advance. Syria’s intervention in Lebanon in 1975 made it necessary for Syria and 
Israel to establish a mutually understood (through a combination of public statements 
and diplomatic exchanges) set of constraints on Syrian military activities in Lebanon. 
These included limiting the presence of Syrian military units to the area at least 40 
kilometers north of the Israel-Lebanon border; refraining from positioning SAM missiles 
on Lebanese territory; agreeing not to use the Syrian air force in Lebanon, particularly 
against the Christian forces; and noninterference by Syria with the Israeli air force's 
freedom of operation in Lebanon (Bar, 1987: 134-136). These "red lines" stabilized the 
strategic relationship between Syria and Israel and prevented unwarranted escalation, 
allowing both sides to pursue their interests. There are two advantages a reassurance 


strategy has in this particular context over a deterrence strategy. One is that a 
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deterrence posture in fact challenges the third party in a way that increases the threat 
to its reputational interests. Such a strategy may backfire and provoke the third party 
into taking chances where the costs are significant. Second, it allows for more gradual 
escalation in the intervener’s dealings with the third party than if a deterrence strategy 
is adopted from the start. It should be, however, noted that in some cases an effective 
reassurance strategy is not a viable option and the intervener’s choice is limited to the 
deterrence option. 

Finally, intervening powers have to take into account not only responses by 
adversaries but should also consider the views of friendly nations and allies. For major 
powers and even for a superpower, support by friendly states is one of the sources of 
external and internal legitimacy for a policy of intervention; losing such support may 
cause erosion of legitimacy. For lesser powers the consequences are even more severe: 
intervention may become unsustainable if allies withdraw their support, leaving the 
intervening power vulnerably overextended politically, militarily, and economically, as 
seen in the case of French-British intervention in Egypt in 1956. The British decision to 
withdraw from the operation they and the French had initiated, in response to the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal, was clearly the result of active American opposition 
to the operation. The U.S. made it clear that it would not intervene financially nor make 
available the funds necessary to stop a run on the sterling. The other lever used by the 
U.S. was its European allies’ oil dependence: the Americans made it clear that they 
would withhold oil supplies until the British and French complied with the UN 
resolution on cease-fire and withdrawal (Finer, 1964; Neff, 1981). 

Adversarial third parties responses and friendly third parties responses are not 
unrelated. Successful deterrence of adversarial third-party interference, especially direct 
counterintervention, will make support for the intervener by friendly third parties more 


likely simply because such support becomes less risky. Unsuccessful deterrence of 


adversarial third-party interference will make allied support less likely because of the 


increased risk. Similarly, as a rule, awareness that the intervener’s allies are not 
supporting the intervention will provide an incentive for an adversarial third-party to 


challenge the intervener and interfere, because of the decline in potential risks. On the 
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other hand, realizing that the intervention is supported by the intervener’s allies will 


provide a disincentive for interference by a third party because of the implied increased 


risk. The enfolding events in the 1956 Suez crisis clearly exemplify these points. In the 
first days of the military operation the Soviets confined their response largely to public 
denunciation of Britain, France and Israel and to taking hostile positions against them 
in the United Nations. The Soviets were still uncertain where the United States stood. 
By November when it became clear that the Eisenhower administration did not support 
the operation, the Soviets adopted a much more aggressive stance. On November 5 they 
threatened the use of force and what could be taken as a threat to use nuclear weapons 
against Britain, France and Israel. This state of affairs was a prominent cause for 
American urgency to apply pressure on its allies in order to reach an early cease fire and 
forestall a potential Soviet military intervention (Campbell, 1989; Finer, 1964: 416-417). 

The exception to this rule is the case where a third party interprets the support 
of allies for an intervener as a qualitative increase in the nature of the threat because the 
intervention is viewed in a much broader strategic perspective. In this case allies 
support acts to provoke interference by the third party rather than to deter it. In the 
case of Vietnam’s intervention in Cambodia, China’s threat perception was substantially 
influenced by the Soviet-Vietnamese alliance. The resultant massive military attack on 
Vietnam (horizontal escalation) "was designed not only to blunt Vietnamese pride and 
restore China’s credibility but also to force Vietnam to withdraw some of its units from 
Cambodia. It was also to be a lesson for the whole Western world, which appeared to 


China as paralyzed in the face of Soviet adventurism" (Chanda, 1986: 358-359). 


The Salience of Relative Capability Considerations 


The essence of the argument in this paper has been that international factors are 
instrumental in shaping the costs, success, and failure of intervention and that these 
factors, at both the system and state levels, should play a prominent role in facilitating 
or inhibiting the use of intervention as an instrument of statecraft. Why then are 
external factors given a relatively marginal weight in many cases of intervention 


decisions, and why are decisionmakers so intensely focused on the (im)balance of 
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military power between intervener and its target? It can plausibly be speculated that 
this narrowly focused view can be traced to three common heuristic-related biases and 
one important motivational bias (Kahneman et al., 1982; Tversky and Kahneman, 1974; 
Vertzberger, 1990: 116, 144-156). First, and most obvious, the availability heuristic biases 
decisionmakers to think of military power as the causal determining agent because 
military power is so salient compared with the other factors. The notion of an 
international system is too abstract to be grasped in operational terms, and a third 
party’s response is a matter of speculation, while the information on the balance of 
capabilities with the adversary is a concrete and seemingly of immediately most relevant 
diagnostic value. Second, the representativeness heuristic causes decisionmakers to 
directly, and in many cases incorrectly, correlate power over resources with power over 
outcomes. Third, these cognitive biases are compounded by a motivational bias that is 
related to the need for and perception of control in threatening situations where the 
stakes are high. Decisionmakers who face risky decisions and have an acute sense of 
accountability are more likely to pay attention to variables that provide a sense of 
control over outcomes, than to variables over which they believe they have little or no 
control. National capabilities and their application to the problems at hand seem, 
correctly or not, policy instruments that decisionmakers control and that can be used at 
will to deal with and produce desired outcomes. This illusion of control is missing in 
considerations of third party responses. Systemic attributes are perceived as even more 
imponderable and beyond decisionmakers’ control. Consequently, capability variables 
increase in significance and become the focus of attention in policy formulation. Fourth, 
the simulation heuristic biases decisionmaking by readily evoking scenarios in which 
overwhelmingly superior military power resolves difficult issues neatly and quickly, as 
unilateral interventions are initially structured and designed to work. Decisionmakers 
who commit themselves to a policy of intervention assume quick successes that will 


result in a fait accompli that will substantially reduce or eliminate the risk of detrimental 


effects from international factors on the ieomenaie” International factors can, 


therefore, be dismissed and thus decisionmakers come to think of military power as the 


proverbial sword that cuts the Gordian knot. Once a tight cause-effect link is identified 
as such, decisionmakers being the overburdened satisficers and cognitive misers that 
they are, are not very keen to reconsider, update, or expand their cause-effect 
attributional theories, especially since some of the additional candidate causes are 
abstract constructs that are not easy to grasp, such as international systems. The 
mutually reinforcing effects of these four biases produce dangerous misperceptions with 
regard to the ultimate efficacy of the use of state power. This misperception is 
insensitive to the international context in which the intervening state has to operate and 
leads to expectations of quick success that in many cases does not materialize. 

The policy consequences of these expectations and the slighting of international 
constraints are self-entrapment at home and abroad. Externally, leaders of the potential 
intervener become preoccupied with the reputational consequences of not demonstrating 
their power and resolve through military interventionist policies. At the same time 
self-perceptions of power and resolve ripple through the intervener’s society and induce 
an attitude of overconfidence among important sections of the public. These sections of 
the public and their political representatives exert political pressure on the national 
leadership to use force in the service of the national interest. Not to do so may be 
perceived by the leadership to have serious domestic political repercussions. This 
double entrapment is echoed in McGeorge Bundy’s advice to President Lyndon Johnson 
on the eve of the 1965 crucial escalation decisions on Vietnam. He told the president 
that "even if it fails, the policy will be worth it. At a minimum it will damp down the 
charge that we did not do all that we could have done, and this charge will be important 
in many countries, including our own." In another assessment Bundy made the point 
that the "Goldwater crowd" who would attack Johnson if he pulled out were "more 
numerous, more powerful and more dangerous than the flea-bite professors" who would 
attack him if he stayed in (quoted in Snyder, 1991: 300). 

It should be emphasized, however, that it is not argued here that decisionmakers are 


incognizant of international factors, only that these are often not given their due weight in the 


decision to intervene. These factors may, however, effect the manner in which the 
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intervention policy is implemented through the introduction of a variety of self-imposed 
restraints (e.g. by restricting the presence of the intervener’s military forces to particular 
areas, non-use of certain weapon systems) or the accompanying justifications and 


legitimization strategy for the intervention policy. 


Conclusions 


The essay analyzes the effects of external factors in shaping opportunities, risks, 
and incentives for foreign military intervention. It describes the systemic attributes and 
third-party response-types that are relevant to foreign military intervention. It explores 
their causal implications for the choice of intervention as an instrument of statecraft, and 
explains the cognitive and motivational biases that cause misperceptions of the role and 
importance of international factors in policy formulation. From this analysis, predictive 
future trends regarding the where, who, and how of foreign military intervention are 
inferred. The essay is also prescriptive in imploring decisionmakers to pay closer 
attention and take full and careful account of particular international factors before they 
commit themselves to a policy of intervention. 

In reality, decisions to intervene are usually informed and driven by a blend of 
perceived threats to national interests or, in some cases, a powerful sense of threat to 
decisionmakers’ position that is translated into a perception of threat to national 
interests, and strong convictions that foreign military intervention will be a 
straightforward, or even once-and-for-all solution to these threats. These expectations 
are embedded in simplistic assessments of the balance of resolve and balance of 
capabilities. Interveners believe that the balance of resolve favors them mainly because 
their goals are limited to the neutralization rather than destruction the adversary 
(Kupchan, 1992: 256, 258). They also tend to misinterpret the implications of the 
immense power discrepancy between the initiator of intervention and its target. These 
produce an "inevitable-win" bias (Vertzberger, 1992). It will take a special cognitive 
effort on part of decisionmakers to properly weigh the vivid inferences from the resolve 


and capabilities discrepancy (about favorable outcome) against the implications of much 


iess vivid international factors that usually would suggest caution. It will require even 
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more of an effort to systematically and sophisticatedly analyze the actual limits on power 


projection and the nonlinear relationship between control over resources and control 


over outcomes. Therefore, when resolve and power discrepancies seem to a potential 


intervener extremely meaningful, the temptation to resort to the use of intervention is 


such that otherwise astute statesmen may fall into the trap of the inevitable-win bias, fail 


to closely scrutinize the effects of international factors, and remain unaware of the limits 


on the use and effectiveness of state coercive power. Hence, in cases when a decision 


to intervene is made, capability considerations are likely to dominate the decisionmaking 


process, while the international factors are marginalized,> or at best their discussion 


is mostly narrowly centered on and related to the possible adverse consequences of the 


non-use of the intervener’s superior capabilities. Namely, the concern about reputational 


implications of not demonstrating the resolve to take advantage of the intervener’s 


superior capabilities, and how this might be interpreted by other actors.” 


Reputational credibility considerations could thus enhance the incentive for intervention 


by emphasizing the prominence of domino beliefs. When international factors, however, 


are more influential in decisionmakers’ considerations the intervention option is more 


likely to be rejected. The latter was the state of affairs with regard to the Eisenhower 


administration’s decisions not to intervene in Indochina in 1954, but was not the case 


with the Johnson administration’s decisions to send troops to Vietnam in 1965. The 


same pattern is demonstrated by the more recent Panama intervention. During his first 


year in office President George Bush rejected the possibility of sending U.S. troops for 


combat duty in Central America, emphasizing the sensitivity of Latin American nations 


to U.S. intervention. Yet when he eventually changed his position in late 1989, an 


informed administration source is quoted as saying: "It [the Panama intervention] was 


a military decision to do it, not a political one. George Bush made the decision 


regardless of the risks on the political side" (Hoffman and Woodward, 1989: A16). 


The overall emerging trend in international politics has been one in which foreign 


military intervention is not as widespread as it could have been, judging from the great 
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inequalities in power among nations and the number of available opportunities. But 
intervention is still and is likely to remain a pervasive and important policy option. 
When it occurs its consequences are frequently far-reaching, sometimes disastrous, and 
quite often unanticipated. Intervention by one power could become an incentive for 


counterinterventions by another power. It may also make intervention normatively more 


tolerable even if it is not legally condoned” (Moore, 1969: 238-239). Even more 


important, intervention often alters the regional balance of power, through the 
weakening of some of the actors, and consequently it may create opportunities and 
incentives for future interventions that were unanticipated when the original intervention 
was contemplated. In the long run there are rarely winners, and the question to be 
asked is generally not who won but who lost less. This is not to imply that intervention 
shall not be used under any circumstances, but rather that in high-risk cases intervention 


is a minimax strategy that should be used sparingly and wisely. 


This excludes shelling from ships at sea, bombing or firing missiles on another 
country’s territory from planes or missile sites, or providing close combat support 
to another country’s forces in battle -- for example, by supplying transportation 
for its military units to the combat zone (e.g., the U.S. flying units of South 


Vietnam’s army into battle). 


These definitions of intervention draw on other definitions of intervention that are 
common in the literature, and contain elements from each, but are not fully 
congruent with any of these earlier definitions. Compare Little (1987); Pearson 
(1974a,b); Pearson and Baumann (1974); Rosenau (1969); Schwarz (1970: 83-86); 
Thomas (1985: 21); Tillema, (1989, 1992); Young (1968). The definitions might 
raise the question of distinction between the concepts of war and foreign military 
intervention. Like many other organizing concepts foreign military intervention 
does not claim exclusivity. It overlaps with other organizing concepts in the sense 
that the same phenomena might be viewed through different "looking glasses" or 


perspectives. In this case the commonality with the generic phenomena of war 


is the use of large-scale state organized violence. But intervention has 


distinguishing attributes (e.g., goals, decisionmakers’ expectations, and temporal 
perceptions) that do not coincide with those characterizing the essence of war 
among nations. Intervention is directed at the political authority structure of the 
target state (Young, 1968: 177-178). Unlike the case in classical wars "The 
intervener must thus seek not only to defeat the adversary on the battlefield, but 
also to build political support for his local ally” (Jentleson and Levite, 1992: 6). 
War implies the actual use of large-scale organized violence involving a 
considerable number of casualties, foreign military intervention does not 
necessarily mean the actual use of military forces in combat. The show of force 
or a limited combat use of force causing just a few casualties will also qualify as 
foreign military intervention, but will not satisfy the common definition of war. 


This does not preclude the possibility that at some stage intervention will escalate 
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to full-scale war. In short, some interventions qualify as a subset of war, but not 
all foreign military interventions are wars and definitely most wars are not 


foreign military interventions. 


For a discussion of tacit rules of behavior and superpower spheres of influence, 
see Keal (1983) and Kratochwil (1989). In cases where a major power had 
expressed commitments, through alliances and bases, this is likely to deter hostile 
intervention by other external powers against the client state (Pearson and 


Baumann, 1984). 


On the importance of nonstructural variables, see: Buzan et al., 1993; Jervis, 1993; 


Nye, 1988; Ruggie, 1983; Snyder, 1993; Snyder and Jervis, 1993. 


Some of the subsequent discussion was stimulated by Hoffmann (1986), Kaplan 
(1964), Pelz (1991), Piotrowski (1989), and Rosenau (1969). 


For lack of a better term I designate the term centro-polyarchic system to describe 
the post-cold war international system. This term conveys the duality and hybrid 
nature of the current system. It is polyarchic on the one hand, because of the 
existence of multiple autonomous decisionmaking units. On the other hand there 
is one key central actor, the United States, which as the only remaining 
superpower, militarily and even economically (in spite of its economic decline), 


has become the central player in the polyarchic structure. This definition does not 


preclude the possibility that in the future one or more of the other major powers 


will also rise to a position of a central player within a structure that will remain 
essentially polyarchic. Note that a central player has more influence than a 
"common" major power, but not enough to have the unchecked power to veto or 
impose all decisions. This is why the system is polyarchic and not hierarchical. 
The centro-polyarchic system maintains some of the key attributes of the loose 
bipolar system as defined for example by Brecher et al., (1988: 13). It is worth 
noting that Huntington suggests the term uni-multipolar to describe the current 


system (1992: 6), but I find this to be a contradiction in terms. 
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It could be counterargued that the insulation of internal instability from external 


intervention, a condition that characterized the 19th century balance-of-power 
system, was probably largely a reflection of the general phenomenon of 
separation of domestic politics from international politics that was typical to that 
period. If, however, a balance-of-power system should reemerge in our own 
times, it is not clear whether this separation of domestic politics from external 


intervention would prevail. 


For discussions of buffer states and their relations with great powers, see Partem 
(1983); Ross (1986). 


An intervening state that is a member of a tight bloc will presume a high 
likelihood of receiving support from the other members of the bloc, thus reducing 
the perceived risk of third-party intervention by members of another bloc. But 
when the target of intervention is itself a member of a tight bloc, the intervening 
state will presume a higher probability of third-party counterintervention that will 
increase the risk for the intervener. However, if the bloc is tight but its members 
are risk-averse, members are less likely to risk intervention than in case of a tight 


bloc where the members are risk-acceptant (Scarborough, 1988). 


Modelski argues that "every internal war creates a demand for foreign 
intervention” (1964: 20). Yet his definition of what constitutes intervention is 
broad and includes forms of intervention that are not necessarily large-scale 
military intervention. Moreover, he himself adds the caveat that "the demand 
may not always be satisfied" (1964: 20)--that is, potential intervening actors may 
not want to seize the opportunity for intervention. In fact, Forman argues that 
"because of the immense costs of general war, particularly but not exclusively in 
this century, declaration of general war tended to be made with great reluctance 
and not particular frequency... Either one or both of the potential interveners, 
reluctant to wage general war, will decide to withdraw or to abstain from acting 
at all for fear that the opponent in the system is determined to have its own way 


in the civil war regardless of the risk of general war" (1972: 1122). 
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Multilateral intervention may occur in three different power-structure contexts. 
First, and the most obvious, is the case when a hegemonic power imposes on its 
allies symbolic or substantial participation in an intervention as a means of 
sharing costs and risks or to provide a facade of international legitimacy to the 
act of intervention. Second, when a hegemonic power does not have the 
capability or will to impose, but can offer significant payoffs to those willing to 
join it, hegemonic prodding will result in some other nations joining. This may 
then trigger a bandwagoning effect that will cause more nations to join for fear 
of being left out when the spoils will be divided. Third, if the most powerful 
nation within a polyarchic system, for lack of will to take on the responsibilities 
associated with its power position, prefers that system governance takes the form 
of a concert of powers, intervention would result from a collectively perceived 
threat to the international order leading to multilateral intervention. In this case 
the threat of multilateral foreign military intervention by the major powers 
becomes the ultimate threat that deters nations from defying the international 
order and attempting to break key rules that are associated with it. On how and 
when a concert-type governance institution will be effective and on its relevance 
for our times see: Clark, 1989; Elrod, 1976; Holsti, 1992; Jervis, 1985; Kupchan and 
Kupchan, 1991; Rosecrance, 1963, 1992. 


The question whether the nuclear balance is a structural attribute or a process 
attribute is debatable. Waltz (1979) takes the first position while Nye (1988) takes 
the latter position. It is my view that depending on the context in which this 


variable is used it could be either a structural or a process attribute. 


Even if military guarantees that were given to nonnuclear nations (that were not 
within the sphere of influence of another superpower) as the price of their 


adherence to the nonproliferation treaty, it would increase the likelihood of 


friendly interventions by guarantors (Yarmolinsky, 1968: 234). 


For discussions of the increase in Soviet intervention capabilities, and the 


advantages and disadvantages of Soviet capabilities compared with U.S. 
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capabilities, see Menon (1986); Porter (1984). Ironically, both a powerful and a 


weak Soviet/Russian threat has similarly resulted in major Western powers’ 


reluctance to intervene militarily. In the first instance, the potential risks reduced 
both opportunities and incentives for intervention. In the second instance, when 
the Soviet threat declined, low threat perceptions has made it extremely difficult 
to mobilize domestic support for the costs of unilateral foreign military 
interventions (Vertzberger, 1992). The difference between these two cases is that 
in the first case, if the Soviet threat was perceived as high enough, unilateral 
intervention was not out of the question. In the latter case, because the traditional 
threat to security interests has been greatly diminished with the breaking up of 
the Soviet empire, high threat level to even universally accepted sociopolitical 
values, such as violations of human rights, will not be sufficient to trigger a 
unilateral intervention and it will be practically impossible to sustain it over a 


protracted period of time. 


For an argument on the importance of norms in affecting international behavior 
as incentives independent of self-interest and power, see Goertz and Diehl (1992). 
According to their typology the nonintervention norm is a "decentralized norm," 
that is characterized by (1) conflict between the norm and self-interest; 
(2) sanctioning power is diffused, i.e., there is no central sanctioning body; and 
(3) value and moral aspects are important. For discussions of the rationale for the 
nonintervention norm in international politics and review of its evolution, see 
Little (1975: 15-32); Moore (1969); Smith (1989); Thomas (1985); Vincent (1974); 
Waltzer (1977). Two explanations are offered for the emergence of the 
nonintervention norm. One argues that it is a purely moral-ethical principle. The 
other maintains that it is a practical rule embedded in self-interest and derived 
from experience and wisely designed to discourage states from getting involved 
in unstable and risky situations. For an analysis of the influence of moral norms 


on foreign policy see, for example, McElroy (1992). 
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Among these are the League of Nations Covenant, the 1933 Convention on the 
Rights and Duties of States (which applies to the Western Hemisphere), the 
United Nations Charter, the Charter of the Organization of American States, and 
the 1965 Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Intervention in the Domestic Affairs 
of States and the Protection of their Independence and Sovereignty. There are, 
however, situations in which international law has come to permit armed 
intervention, for example, in cases involving important humanitarian 
considerations, in the exercise of rights of individual self-defense, or in response 
to an explicit, willful invitation by the legitimate government of a state. For a 
discussion of these exceptions, see Joyner (1989). But scholars disagree as to the 
scope of permissiveness that should apply to intervention, compare Waltzer (1977) 
and Scheffer (1992), who take a more permissive view, with Mapel (1991) who 
takes a much less permissive view and argues that even humanitarian 
considerations do not justify intervention because soldiers’ right to life is at least 
as fundamental a moral right that could not justify intervention. Skepticism with 
regard to the viability of the doctrine of humanitarian intervention on grounds of 
its impracticality, even if it is normatively justified, was also expressed by Hedley 
Bull and John Vincent, see Wheeler (1993). For an interesting discussion of the 


justification for nonintervention in the case of the crisis that was caused by the 


military overthrow of the legally-elected government in Fiji in 1987, see Thakur 
(1990). 


Pearson and Baumann (1989) found in their study of military intervention in 
Sub-Saharan Africa that arms imports and military expenditure were correlated 


with external intervention. 


Klare takes a worst-case approach to this problem as it applies to U.S. policy. He 
states that: "...it is safer to view most arms transfers as a potential proliferation 


risk rather than as an assured asset for U.S. national security” (1992: 16). 


One possibility is that this surplus production capability will be converted into 


civilian pursuits. This solution is not practical in the short term and would 
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require large investments of resources that are not currently available. For a 
discussion of conversion-related problems see Adelman and Augustine (1992); 
Renner (1992). 


The classifications of arms producers and suppliers into three tiers draws on 


Krause’s (1992) excellent discussion of these subjects. According to his 


definitions: 
First-tier states innovate at the technological frontier and possess an 
across-the-board production capability for sophisticated weapons. 
They possess the largest domestic markets and research and 
development establishments, and although they are the dominant 
exporters, they do not depend on exports for the survival of their 
industries. Second-tier states produce weapons at or near the 
technological frontier and adapt them to their needs, but possess 
much smaller R&D, domestic procurement and production bases. 
Their industries hence depend heavily on exports or subsidies and 
are limited by the length of their production runs from producing 
arms as cheaply as first-tier states. Third-tier producers reproduce 
existing technologies but are unable to innovate. Their industries 
are often enclaves in a less industrialized economy, and major 
political and economic investments are needed to override these 
disadvantages. Third-tier suppliers’ share of global production and 
exports is limited, and their comparative export advantage lies in 


specialized niches for unsophisticated weapons. (Krause, 1992: 212) 


Neuman argues that the effect of suppliers’ diversification was not dramatic in 
terms of reducing superpower leverage on Third World countries’ conflicts 
because "through a delicate system of tacit rewards for restraints and the threat 
of punishment for infractions, both superpowers have been able to ‘stanch the 
flow’ and modify the level of armed hostilities in various regions of the world" 


(1987a: 140). I find this argument true only in some cases where the suppliers 
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were highly dependent on one of the superpowers, and even then suppliers can 
bypass a superpower’s demands for restraints by channeling arms through third 
parties. As the number of potential suppliers grows, the major powers’ chances 


of staunching the flow decrease. 


Suppliers diversification may have been an incentive for longer wars, which in 
some cases involved change in bloc orientation (Neuman, 1986: 9-15). For 
detailed information on diversification of arms supply sources to the Third World 
in 1980s see Grimmett (1990); Laurance (1992); Krause (1992). 


For detailed discussion of these trends, see Grimmett (1990); Husbands (1990); 
Klare (1987); Krause (1992); Menon (1986); Neuman (1987a,b); Ross (1991). Arms 
sales are motivated both by political-strategic considerations and by economic 
need and greed of suppliers that result in a decision to relax the legal restrictions 
on arms trade that most suppliers nominally have. Economic necessities will take 
precedence over political prudence due to domestic pressures, as was the case, for 
example, with the large sales to oil producers following the hikes in oil prices in 
the 1970s. For how these combination of motives for trade in arms makes the 


curbing of the arms trade extremely difficult, see Hartung (1992). 


The more hierarchical the power structure, the more relevant becomes the 
globalist perspective on foreign policy. The more fractured the global power 
structure is, the more relevant becomes the regional perspective on foreign policy. 


For a discussion of the two perspectives, see Doran (1989). 


For a suggestive discussion of factors affecting regional hegemons’ (or aspiring 
hegemons’) strategic behavior, see Myers (1991a,b). The logic of arguments 


regarding the global international system, concerning the effects of structural 


systemic variables, apply to the subsystem level as well. Regions dominated by 


a single local power will as a rule experience a great deal of both actual and 
threatened hostile and friendly intervention behavior by that power. A bipolar 
region will witness much fewer interventions because of the effect of mutual 


deterrence by the dominant regional powers, whereas multipolar regions are 
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likely to witness more interventions by local powers, mostly of the friendly type 


as these will be considered less risky than hostile interventions (Pearson and 
Baumann, 1984). At the subsystem level, however, another factor should be 
noted. The more equal the distribution of power among participants in local 
conflicts the less are the opportunities for extraregional interventions that are 
invited by a local participant. But the more unequal the distribution of power, 
the higher the likelihood that the weaker party may be forced to invite 
extraregional military intervention to compensate for the power imbalance--thus 
providing a window of opportunity for interested extraregional parties to 
intervene. Yet such intervention opportunities carry both high military risks and 
political risks of antagonizing regional powers toward the extraregional 
intervener. The regional powers may perceive extraregional intervention as 
interference in their own sphere of influence, and thus it may cost the intervening 
power a deterioration of relations with regional powers. This risk must be 
considered when assessing the costs of intervention compared with ensuing 
benefits, and may act as an additional constraint on incentives for extraregional 
intervention despite the increase of opportunities. As argued earlier, the 
probability of mobilizing direct military intervention has significantly decreased. 
This does not diminish, however, other types of extraregional involvement, such 


as military or economic aid. 


For statistical evidence that supports this conclusion, see Pearson et al. (1991) and 
Tillema (1989, 1992), and for some specific regional illustrations, see Klare (1990) 
and the discussion of interventions in Africa by MacFarlane (1984). This 
conclusion is also reinforced by arguments about the different implications of the 
end of the Cold War for the core states where conflicts are not likely to be 
resolved unilaterally, as compared with the periphery where the use of force to 
resolve conflicts will remain a common instrument of statecraft (Goldgeier and 
McFaul, 1992). 
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Empirical evidence shows that external aid for a U.S. Third World adversary 
reduced the chances of American success in small wars. This trend was not 
reversed by support of U.S. allies for the American war effort (Engelhardt, 1989; 
Yadav, 1989). 


For a discussion of the problems associated with a strategy of horizontal 
escalation, such as choice of targets, goal setting, choice among trade-offs, risks 


of counterhorizontal escalation, and other issues, see Epstein (1987: 30-43). 


This is the essence of the "risk-theory strategy", that was first advanced by 
German Admiral Alfred Von Tirpitz, which is "a strategy employed by a weaker 
power against a stronger. Its essence is simple: by increasing its capabilities, a 
state seeks to render its adversary unwilling to risk a confrontation out of fear 
that, even in victory, his forces will be sufficiently depleted to leave him open to 
defeat by another of his enemies" (Rock, 1988: 343). If risk-theory becomes 
relevant an intervening power must consider whether it can preempt effectively 
against its consequences by expanding capabilities through more extensive 
mobilization of domestic resources, through the making of alliance arrangements, 
or through seeking conciliation with other adversaries and thus eliminating the 


chance that they may take advantage of its temporary vulnerability. 


For a comprehensive discussion comparing deterrence and reassurance strategies, 
see Stein, 1991. 


Even risk averse decisionmakers tend to be optimistic in assessing situations, see 
Kahneman and Lovallo (1993). 


Intervention decisions are recognized by participants in the decisionmaking 
process to involve considerable investment of material, human, and reputational 
resources with the potential for very significant individual and _ societal 
consequences; therefore, such decisions are preceded by intense inter-elite debate. 


Consequently, decisionmakers are likely to be aware of the range of the issues 


involved (Kupchan, 1992: 255-256), but are also likely to misperceive the relative 


relevance and importance of particular factors--which is where errors in 
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assessment are most likely to be concentrated. For a theoretical discussion of the 
distinction among three types of misperception--cognizance, relevance and 


evaluation--see Vertzberger, 1990: 44-45. 


The reason for this is obvious. Where capabilities and resolve are perceived by 


the potential intervener as clearly favoring the intervening actor only external 
factors can moderate the "inevitable-win bias." Therefore, underestimating the 
role of external factors enhances dependence on capability-based inferences and 


the likelihood that it will result in a decision to intervene. 


Mercer (1993) argues that reputations of resolve or lack thereof, are self-attributed 
rather than other-attributed, meaning that the adversary often does not infer from 
the other party’s past behavior his or her future behavior; therefore, concerns with 
reputational interests tend to be overvalued and dysfunctional. This argument 
is probably only partly valid. It is probably correct that a single behavior does 
not form a reputation. However, a repetitive sequence of behaviors is very likely 
to form a reputation. Furthermore, even a single behavior can create a reputation 
depending on how it is explained by observers. For example, a single behavior 
that confirms prior-held expectations, if it is vivid enough, will transform these 
expectations about the actor into a reputation. Thus, an actor wishing to form a 
reputation through a single behavior should attempt to manipulate the observer’s 


explanation for this behavior. 


I am grateful to Richard Immerman for discussing this point with me. Since the 
studies on these two examples are too many to mention, particularly regarding 
the Johnson administration, we shall cite only a few important ones. For analyses 
of the Eisenhower administration’s deliberations see Anderson, 1991; Arnold, 
1991; Billings-Yun, 1988; Burke and Greenstein, 1989; Herring and Immerman, 
1984; Immerman, 1987. For discussions of the Johnson administration’s 
decisionmaking process see Berman, 1982, 1989; Burke and Greenstein 1989; 
Gibbons, 1989; Gibson, 1988; Halberstam, 1972; Kahin, 1987; Schandler, 1977. It 


is worth noting that content analysis based comparison among decisionmaking 
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processes relating to Korea 1950, Indochina 1954 and the Cuban missile crisis 1962 
shows a clear tendency of decisionmakers in the Indochina case to devote more 
attention to analyzing the external environment compared with the other two 


cases (Anderson, 1987: 301-303). 


Franck and Weisband correctly claim that in a highly competitive international 


system, such as a bipolar system, adherence to the underlying norm of reciprocity 


could result in unintended negative consequences. "The notion that something 
one superpower has previously asserted by word and/or deed tends to inhibit it 
from preventing the other superpower from subsequently asserting the same right 
is a manifestation of the idea of reciprocity" (1971: 129). Therefore when Lyndon 
Johnson justified American intervention in the Dominican Republic in 1965 in 
terms of the doctrine of limited sovereignty he in effect unintentionally made it 
possible for the Soviets to use the Brezhnev Doctrine to justify their intervention 


in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
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ABSTRACT 


As the number of women winning seats to state legislatures continues to increase, so too 
do the expectations concerning their impact within these legislative bodies. According to 
previous research, once in office, women legislators are expected to give policy areas 
traditionally associated with women (i.e. women’s heath, child care, social welfare, and 
education) a prominent position on their personal legislative agendas. Using data collected from 
a survey of women state legislators in seventeen South and Border South states we test the 
generalizability of this finding. The results indicate that the legislative priorities of the women 
surveyed are not congruent with the previous expectation concerning the policy preferences of 


women state legislators. Consequently, we conclude that the increased number of women state 


legislators, at least in the South and Border South, has not led to women placing greater 


legislative priority on policies traditionally associated with women. 
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Issue Salience as a Determinant of Policy Support Among Women State Legislators 


The potential of women elected officials to directly affect legislative agendas has been 
examined at all levels of government (Werner 1968; Diamond 1977; Githens 1977; Leader 


1977; Mezey 1978a; Mezey 1978b; Hill 1983; Saint-Germain 1989; Thomas and Welch 


1991; Nelson 1991; Thomas 1991; Kelly, et al. 1991; Mandel and Dodson 1992; Kirksey 


and Wright 1992; Reingold 1992; Berkman and O’Connor 1993). The focus of much of this 
research examined the extent to which the policy preferences of women and men elected 
officials differed. Most of these studies found that among state legislators, women, in 
contrast to men, place greater legislative priority on policies traditionally associated with 
women, e.g., women’s health, child care, social welfare, and education (Werner 1968; 
Diamond 1977; Saint-Germain 1989; Thomas and Welch 1991; Thomas 1991; Mandel and 
Dodson 1992; but see Mezey 1978b; Sapiro 1981). 

Unlike previous research that examines the differences between the legislative 
priorities of men and women, we attempt to determine whether the expressed policy 
preferences of incumbent women state legislators in South and Border South states are 
congruent with the general expectations surrounding the increased presence of women in state 
legislatures. Expressed policy preferences are based on survey responses through which the 
legislators identified those policy areas they perceived as being most important to them and 
their constituents. In particular, we explore the legislative priorities of women state 
legislators in South and Border South states in an effort to determine whether these particular 
legislators focus most of their legislative energies on those issues traditionally associated with 


women. 
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IMPROVING THE STATUS OF WOMEN THROUGH PUBLIC POLICY 

Prior to the recent proiiferation of women state legislators, the status of women in the 
United States had been largely defined by a number of explicit state statutes (Freeman 1982). 
As the women’s movement began to flourish in the early 1970s, one of its goals was to 
improve the status of women through the policy-making process (Boneparth 1982). Until 
recently, public policy had been used to relegate women to an inferior position in society, 
and ironically, women have chosen this same arena to affect changes that have improved 
their status. The ability of women to influence such a change has increased substantially 
with the rise in the number of women holding public office, especially state legislators. 

Theoretically, as the number of women state legislators continues to increase, we 
would expect the emergence of more and more policies aimed at improving the status of 
women. Given the history of women in this country we would expect that as more and more 
women hold positions of legislative power they would immediately seek to enact legislation 
that attempts to establish gender equality throughout society. Existing evidence indicates that 
women legislators are having an impact within the state legislative bodies (Thomas 1989; 
Saint-Germain 1989; Thomas 1991; Reingold 1992; Berkman and O’Connor 1993). While 
women do not constitute a majority in any state legislature, their growing presence has 


expanded the focus of legislative agendas to now consistently include policies aimed at 


improving the status of women. However, implicit in this notion is the idea that the only 


goal of women state legislators is to influence changes in policies that are beneficial to 


women. Our purpose is to assess the validity of such a proposition. 
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Identifying the expressed policy preferences of women currently in positions of 
power, such as state legislators, is one way to test the previous findings concerning women’s 
legislative behavior. If women legislators perceive an issue as being important, then it is not 


unreasonable to expect that they will in turn work to get legislation passed in that particular 


policy area. Thus, we rely on the legislators’ survey responses to identify the policy areas 


they perceive as being important to them and their constituents. The increased number of 
women state legislators in recent years provides a sufficient opportunity to examine their 


legislative behavior. 


THE INCREASING PRESENCE OF WOMEN STATE LEGISLATORS 

The recent increases in the number of women state legislators, as well as .t all levels 
of government, have led to a greater research emphasis on the behavior of women in public 
office. Research on women’s effects on the political system has evolved from studies 
focusing on the political behavior and attitudes of women (Githens and Prestage 1977), to 
representation issues (Darcy, Welch, and Clark 1987), and finally to its current state, 
focusing on the incorporation, influence, and policy implications of a greater number of 
women legislators, particularly at the state level (Saint-Germain 1989; Welch and Thomas 
1991; Thomas 1991; Nelson 1991; Kirksey and Wright 1992; Kathlene 1992; Mandel and 
Dodson 1992). This, however, is not meant to imply that research in the areas of behavior 
and representation is no longer necessary, but it does indicate that the increased presence of 
women in public office, especially state legislatures, is having a wide-ranging impact on the 


American political system. Our focus is on their impact at the state legislative level. 
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Despite the fact that women remain greatly underrepresented in state legislatures, 
especially in the South, their numbers in these bodies have nevertheless reached 
unprecedented levels. After the 1992 round of state legislative elections, women increased 
their percentage among all state legislators from 18.2 in 1991 to 20.4 (see Table 1). 
According to Table 1, during the 1991-92 legislative term, Louisiana had the lowest 
percentage of women (2.1), and Arizona the highest (34.4). Currently, the percent of 
women in state legislatures ranges from a high of 39.5 in Washington, to a low of 4.3 in 
Kentucky. 


<Table 1 about here> 


The increase in the number of women holding seats in South and Border South state 
legislatures is shown in Table 2. Over the past two decades, according to the Center for the 
American Woman and Politics (CAWP), the number of women winning seats in state 
legislatures has increased five-fold. While the representation of women in these bodies 


continues to improve, an issue of equal, or possibly greater, importance concerns the 


legislative priorities that women state legislators place on those policies traditionally 


associated with women. 


<Table 2 about here> 


LEGISLATIVE EXPECTATIONS OF WOMEN LEGISLATORS 
Previous research on women state legislators has led to the development of 


expectations concerning women’s ability to affect state legislative agendas. If the 
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expectations concerning women legislators’ policy positions are correct (Welch and Thomas 


1991; Thomas 1991; Mandel and Dodson 1992) then as the percentage of women in state 


legislatures increases, so too should the appearance of legislation involving issues aimed at 


improving the status of women and families. It has been argued that once inside the 
legislature women are expected to influence the reshaping of the legislative agenda (see 
Kathlene 1992). Consequently, a number of expectations surrounding an increased women’s 
presence in state legislatures have emerged (Saint-Germain 1989; Thomas 1991). 

In general, women are perceived as being more compassionate and sensitive towards 
certain types of issues, e.g., social welfare, health care, and education, and less prone to 
support other types of issues, e.g., gun control and capital punishment (Shapiro and Mahajan 
1986). Beyond the general attitudes and perceptions held by women, Reingold (1992) 
suggests that women legislators perceive themselves as uniquely qualified to represent 
women’s concerns. Consequently, our expectation is for the women state legislators in the 
South and Border South states to initiate and support legislation aimed at improving the status 
of women and families to a greater extent than they support other types of issues. 

Other research on the legislative experience of women has resulted in similar findings 
involving women’s impact on the legislative process. Saint-Germain (1989), in a study of 
the Arizona legislature, found that women were more successful in getting legislation enacted 
than men. She also found (as did Thomas 1991) that women place higher legislative priority 
on those issues aimed at improving the status of women and families. 

Another possible expectation concerning the increased presence of women in 


legislative bodies is that there will be a redefinition of the political system with the result 
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being a change in the meaning of equality. Kelly et al. (1991) note that as the number of 
women elected increases, equality will incorporate aspects of feminist thought leading to a 
change in the understanding of equality. While empirical tests of this particular expectation 
requires a greater duration of time, some of the others are immediately amenable to testing. 
The recent rise in the number of women holding seats in state legislatures has led to 
the simultaneous emergence of a number of legislative expectations. While all of the various 
expectations concerning the increased presence of women state legislators merit further 
scholarly attention, we limit our focus here to just one. By examining the expressed policy 
preferences of women state legislators in the South and Border South states, we expect to 
determine whether women state legislators are, in fact, focusing more of their legislative 
attention on those policies traditionally associated with women than on areas such as 


business, taxes, or more general economic issues. 


WOMEN IN SOUTH AND BORDER SOUTH STATE LEGISLATURES 

State legislatures serve as an important legislative arena to initiate, promote, and 
implement policies in general, but more importantly for this study, policies of specific 
interest to women. The center of a state’s power structure is the state legislature (Fowler 
and McClure 1989), which thus provides an appropriate setting to investigate the expressed 
policy preferences of women state legislators. In many state legislatures women now 


constitute a large enough bloc to influence policy decisions (Thomas and Welch 1991). 


Therefore, the policy positions held by women legislators warrants investigation for practical 


and theoretical development as women reach a "critical mass" in state legislative bodies. 


While this is an issue of great importance to scholars and practioners alike, at the moment, 


women in South and Border South state legislatures have not yet achieved such a level. 


The South has long been a region that exhibits a unique style of politics (Key 1949), 


particularly in relation to the roles of blacks and women. Border South states are included in 
our analysis since they exhibit many political and social characteristics similar to those found 
in the South (Elazar 1972). While women account for at least twenty percent of the 
legislature in almost half (24) of the states, no southern’ state, and only one Border South 
state (Maryland), can be included in this group. Table 3 shows that eight of the ten states 
with the lowest percentages of women in their legislatures are located within these two 
regions. 


< Table 3 about here> 


The political culture of some states may be unsupportive of nontraditional, or 
infrequently considered, legislation that is commonly associated with women (Thomas 1991). 
For example, an Oklahoma state legislator interviewed by one of the authors in a previous 
study (Kirksey and Wright 1992), explained the harassment she encountered when she 
attempted to pass a piece of legislation concerning the cost of mammograms in the state. 
Her male colleagues commonly referred to the legislation as a "titty bill." At that time 
women accounted for only 8.7 percent of the legislators in the Oklahoma legislature. 
Perhaps a greater number of women legislators may have led to a more professional and 
supportive legislative environment. Several studies have suggested that the percentage of 


women in legislative bodies can affect not only the attitudes of women legislators, but that of 
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their male colleagues as well (Kanter 1977; Mueller 1984; Thomas 1991). The South and 
Border South appear to have a political culture that is not very sympathetic to the status of 
women inside and (probably) outside of the legislature. 

We attempt to determine the extent to which the expressed policy preferences of 
women members of South and Border South state legislatures coincide with the general 
expectations concerning the legislative priorities of women legislators. We hypothesize that 
women legislators will place higher legislative priority on traditional women’s issues than on 
more general issues, such as business and economics, regardless of the political culture or 
the level of support’ for those issues commonly associated with women. It is to this 


question that we now turn. 


DATA AND METHOD 

The data for this study were compiled from a survey of women state legislators in 
seventeen South and Border South states (see note 1 for a list of the states included in the 
analysis). In 1993, there were a total of 267 incumbent women state legislators (both 
senators and representatives) serving in the legislatures of South and Border South states. 
All of these legislators were mailed a questionnaire that included items designed to identify 
specific policy areas they felt were important. We focused solely on incumbents because 


they are likely to have had some experience with the state legislative policy-making process, 


whereas newly elected women legislators probably have not yet had such an opportunity, or 


at least not in this particular arena. A total of 137 women responded to the survey.* 


The policy priorities of the legislators were measured based on their responses to the 


following question: "As a representative, which policy area(s) would you say is MOST 


IMPORTANT to you and your constituents?" The legislators were offered ten policy areas, 
from which they were asked to select up to three. The policy areas were the following: 
business, child care, education, job discrimination, social welfare, taxes, tourism, 
transportation, unemployment, and women’s health. The legislators were also provided with 
an opportunity to write-in policy areas. The importance of the policy areas was measured 
based on the frequency with which the particular areas were selected by the legislators as 


being one of the three most important. 


FINDINGS 

A descriptive look at the sample shows that it is a good representation of the actual 
population of women state legislators in the seventeen states examined. Table 4 presents a 
demographic breakdown of our sample. During the 1991-92 legislative term, the actual 
number of women legislators in the South and Border South states who were Democrats was 
72.8% (1991 National Directory of Women Elected Officials). In our sample 75.9% of 
the legislators are Democrats. From the perspective of race, 81.1% of the women legislators 
in these two regions were white during 1991-92 compared with 78.1% in the sample. Thus, 
the typical legislator in the sample is white, over the age of fifty, and a Democrat. 

<Table 4 about here> 
Also included in Table 4 are the results from a series of items aimed at tapping the 


ideological positions of the legislators in three policy areas: women’s health, education, and 


= 


business.> On the issues of women’s health and education, the legislators demonstrated the 
existence of a liberal majority, at 67.8% and 62.7%, respectively. This finding appears to 
be in line with the large number of Democrats in the sample. 

A majority (52.5%) of the legislators identified themselves as being conservative in 
the area of business. This finding is somewhat puzzling in the sense that we would expect 
the majority of the legislators to maintain liberal positions in the area of business. One 
possible explanation for this finding is perhaps the presence of a strong agriculture lobby in 
these regions that may affect the legislators’ positions on business issues. 

Overall, the findings seem to illustrate that the legislators were more liberal than 
conservative across the three policy areas. However, concluding that the legislators are 
liberal would not be an entirely accurate assessment. The type of issue appears to be very 
important in how the legislators placed themselves along the ideological continuum. 

The results of the survey provide some mixed evidence in terms of the hypothesis 
being tested. Our hypothesis is that the legislators would give higher legislative priority to 
those policies traditionally associated with women (women’s health, child care, education, 
and social welfare) in comparison with other policy areas. Table 5 presents the results of the 
legislators expressed policy preferences. 

<Table 5 about here> 
Education was the policy area that the legislators selected most frequently as being 


important. Over eighty-nine percent of the legislators felt that education is an important 


policy area. The inference we can derive from this is that the legislators will give higher 


legislative priority to this policy area than any of the others in the table. While this finding 
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provides some confirming evidence to support our hypothesis, there is reason to be 
circumspect. 

Education is an issue that has become salient to virtually all legislators, or at least 
those seeking reelection. Growing concern over the quality of the American educational 
system has turned what had often been perceived as an area of importance to mostly (if not 


exclusively) women legislators into a prominent political issue focused on by a diverse group 


of elected officials. Thus it is reasonable to argue that education can no longer be accurately 


viewed as a policy area that uniquely concerns women legislators. 

The other three policy areas commonly referred to as traditional women’s issues, 
social welfare, child care, and women’s health, did not emerge as being important until we 
reach the middle of the list. Among these areas, social welfare is perceived as important by 
only 21.9 percent of the legislators, a rate slightly higher than women’s health at 19.7, and 
much greater than child care at 12.4. These findings do not support our hypothesis. Thus, 
based on this analysis it is not certain whether the legislators give more legislative attention 
to policies aimed at improving the status of women and families. However, if we remove 
education it becomes evident that the legislators do feel that those policies aimed at 
improving the status of women and families are not important in comparison to other areas, 


and subsequently, we would infer, do not give legislative priority to those policies. 


DISCUSSION 
The question of whether women state legislators place greater legislative priority on 


policy areas traditionally associated with women than they do others remains unclear. The 
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findings of this analysis lead us to believe that many factors affect the legislative policy 
agendas of women state legislators. Region, as Thomas (1991) notes, appears to have some 
impact on the policy priorities of women legislators. Our regional analysis indicates that 
women legislators in South and Border South states are not placing greater legislative 
importance on policies aimed at improving the status of women and families in comparison to 
other legislative issues. 

Women serving in the legislatures of South and Border South states appear to carry a 
different legislative agenda than we expected. While the results, for the most part, failed to 
support our hypothesis, they do provide some additional support for the findings of Thomas 
(1991) that the willingness of women state legislators to focus primarily on issues aimed at 
improving the status of women and families is a function of the presence of women in these 
legislative arenas. In general, however, our findings indicate that there exists a lack of 
congruence between the expected legislative policy agendas of women state legislators in 
South and Border South states and their expressed policy preferences. 

One possible explanation for the absence of congruence is the existence of legislative 
constraints on women. One of the greatest barriers women encounter in the legislative 
setting is holding positions of leadership. The most powerful and often influential individuals 
in state legislatures are those in leadership positions (e.g. the presiding officer, majority and 
minority leaders, as well as committee chairs). While it is not our focus here, the issue of 
women in leadership positions undoubtedly provides some evidence that will help explain 


why the legislative agendas of women legislators in South and Border South states do not 


parallel (according to previous research) their colleagues in other areas of the country. 
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Another alternative explanation for the lack of similarities in the policy preferences 
among women state legislators may be a funciion of a limitation of the study. The focus 
solely on incumbent legislators may have affected the results. It could certainly be argued 
that women entering state legislatures within the last year or two went in with the specific 


intent of improving the status of women and families. Given the highly visible political (and 


non-political) events over the past couple of years that have occasionally portrayed women in 


an unfavorable manner, it would not be surprising to envision recently elected women 
seeking such a change. Thus, future research that includes the complete universe of South 


and Border South women state legislators might lead to a different set of findings. 


CONCLUSION 

Women are now present in every state legislative chamber in the nation. In a number 
of these bodies women are a large enough percentage to constitute an effective voting bloc. 
This is not an indication that women have achieved a representative share of legislative seats, 
yet it does demonstrate that the potential of women to influence legislative decisions has 
increased dramatically. 

The increased presence of women in state legislatures has led to a political 
environment filled with anticipation. Consequently, the question being asked more and more 
is "Do women make a difference?" As the number of women elected to state legislatures 
continues to grow, so too does the frequency with which this question is asked. This study 
has attempted to address at least one aspect of that question by examining the policy 


priorities of women state legislators in South and Border South states. We found that the 
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policies that receive the greatest amount of women’s legislative attention are quite different 
from what was expected. 

Once elected to office, women state legislators are expected to have an impact on the 
type of legislation being initiated and enacted. Women are expected to give a higher 
legislative priority to policies aimed at improving the status of women and families than to 
more generalized policies such as those involving business and economic issues. The results 
of this analysis indicate that the policy priorities of women in the legislatures of South and 
Border South states are not congruent with these expectations. The legislators in this 
analysis placed lower legislative priority on those issues traditionally associated with women, 
a finding that differs from those in much of the previous research in this area. Research 
must now turn to an explanation of why the legislative behavior of women state legislators in 


South and Border South states do not fit the previous policy expectations concerning women. 


It appears that the legislators surveyed in these regions are relying on something other than 


stereotypical expectations to determine their legislative agendas. 
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NOTES 


We refer to southern states as the eleven original confederate states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. The states we refer to as Border South are: Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 


The bill was initially killed, but it was later passed as an amendment to another piece of 
legislation. 


Thomas (1991) defines support as being a function of the percentage of women in the 
legislature, and we adopt the same use of the term. 


Two mailings were used to reach a response rate of 51%. Wecredit the high response 
rate partially to the brevity of the questionnaire (17 items) and partially to its self- 
contained design (return postage was affixed and no envelopes were needed). The first 
mailing was sent out at the end of October 1992. A second mailing was completed in 
mid-January 1993. The November 1992 election between the first and second mailings 
resulted in either resignation or defeat for some of the legislators in the original sample. 
None of the newly elected women legislators were used as substitutes, therefore, we 
adjusted our universe (from N=323 to N=267) to allow for the change in the number 
of women in office. 


There were three questions on ideology with responses ranging from very liberal to very 
conservative. A moderate category was not provided on the survey but was coded if the 
respondent wrote that response on the form. The wording for each question is as 
follows: "On issues concerning WOMEN’S HEALTH would you consider yourself: Very 
Liberal, Liberal, Conservative, Very Conservative". Substitute EDUCATION and 
BUSINESS for the other two questions. 
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Table 1. PERCENT OF WOMEN STATE LEGISLATORS BY STATE 1991-1992 


Total Women/ %Women Total Women/ %Women Total Women/ % Women 
Total Senate Senate Total House House Total Legis. Overall (1993) 
1/35 2.8 7/105 6.6 8 /140 S37 (5.7) 
4/20 20.0 10/ 40 25.0 14/ 60 23.3 (21.7) 
8/30 26.7 23/ 60 38.3 31/ 90 34.4 (35.6) 
1/35 2.8 8 /100 8.0 9 /135 6.7 (9.6) 
5/40 12.5 16/ 80 20.0 21/120 17.5 (23.3) 
8/35 22.8 23/ 65 35.4 31/100 31.0 (34.0) 
7/36 19.4 36/151 23.8 43/187 23.0 (25.1) 
4/21 : 4/41 9.8 8 / 62 12.9 (14.5) 
10/40 x 20/120 16.7 30/160 18.8 (17.5) 
3/56 . 29/180 16.1 32/236 13.6 (17.4) 
7/25 J 14/ 51 213 21/ 76 27.6 (23.7) 
12/42 : 24/ 84 28.6 36/126 28.6 (30.5) 
11/59 J 20/118 16.9 31/1T7 7S (23.2) 
12/50 & 13/100 13.0 25/150 16.7 (19.3) 
6/50 z 16/100 16.0 22/150 14.7 (14.7) 
9/40 E 35/125 28.0 44/165 26.7 (28.5) 
1/38 6 /100 6.0 7/138 (4.3) 
1/39 2 /105 1.9 3 /144 (6.9) 
12/35 49/151 61/186 (31.7) 
9/47 R 35/141 24.8 44/188 3 (23.9) 
7/40 Z 31/160 19.4 38/200 2 (22.5) 
3/38 : 19/110 17.3 22/148 : (19.6) 
14/67 29/134 21.6 43/201 (27.4) 
4/52 ; 8 /122 6.6 12/174 : (10.9) 
2/34 : 30/163 18.4 32/197 (18.8) 
8/50 i 23/100 23.0 31/150 : (19.3) 
9/49 Unicameral 9/ 49 (20.4) 
4/21 9/42 21.4 13/ 63 (27.0) 
7/24 : 128/400 32.0 135/424 . (33.5) 
2/40 J 11/ 80 13.8 13/120 is (12.5) 
4/42 : 11/ 70 15.7 15/112 : (19.6) 
6/61 , 22/150 14.7 28/211 ; (16.1) 
5/50 a 20/120 16.7 25/170 & (18.2) 
6/53 A 17/106 16.0 23/159 s (16.3) 
4/33 : 15/ 99 15.2 19/132 : (21.2) 
5/48 : 8/101 7.9 13/149 (9.4) 
8/30 i 14/ 60 23.3 22/ 90 2 (26.7) 
4/50 20/203 9.9 24/253 (9.9) 
8/50 a 16/100 16.0 24/150 x (24.7) 
2/46 15/124 12.1 17/170 (12.9) 
11/35 15/ 70 21.4 26/105 (20.0) 
3/33 12/ 99 12:1 15/132 (12.1) 
4/31 19/150 12:7 23/181 (16.0) 
3/29 91) 12.0 12/104 (13.5) 
7/30 : 50/150 33.3 57/180 : (33.9) 
3/40 : 14/100 14.0 17/140 - (12.1) 
11/49 35/ 98 35.7 46/147 (39.5) 
6/34 p 22/100 22.0 28/134 : (16.4) 
5/33 26/ 99 26.3 31/132 (27.3) 
3/30 i 20/ 64 s13 23/ 94 A (24.4) 


Totals 299/1,995 : 1,058/5,466 19.4 1,357/7,461 \ (20.4) 


Source: Compiled by authors from data in 1991 National Directory of Women Elected Officials, and CAWP Factsheet 
1993. 
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State 
AL | 
AK 
AZ 
AR 
CA | 
co 
CT 
DE 
FL 
GA | 
HI 
3 ID 
IL 
IN 
IA 
KS 
KY 
LA 
ME 
MD | 
MA 
MI 
MN 
MS 
MO 
MT 
NE 
NV 
NH 
NJ 
NM 
NY 
NC 
ND 
OH 
OK 
OR | 
PA 
RI | 
SC | 
SD 
TN | 
TX 
UT 
VI | 
VA | 
WA 
wv | 
WI 
wy 
| 


State 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


W. Virginia 


1963-64 
1/141 (0.7) 
5/135 (3.7) 
2/ 52 (3.8) 
4/169 (2.4) 
0/259 (0.0) 
6/138 (4.3) 
1/144 (0.7) 
10/171 (5.8) 
3/174 (1.7) 
2/197 (1.0) 
5/170 (2.9) 
1/165 (0.6) 
2/170 (1.2) 
3/132 (2.3) 
3/181 (1.7) 
3/140 (2.1) 


5/132 (3.8) 


1973-74 
1/141 (0.7) 
3/135 (2.2) 
7/ 62 (11.3) 
7/160 (4.4) 
2/236 (0.8) 
6/138 (4.3) 
3/144 (2.1) 
12/185 (6.5) 
6/174 (3.4) 
11/197 (5.6) 
9/170 (5.3) 
2/149 (1.3) 
5/170 (2.9) 
4/132 (3.0) 
6/181 (3.3) 
6/140 (4.3) 


10/134 (7.5) 


1983-84 
6/140(4.3) 
7/135(5.2) 
10/62(16.1) 
19/160(11.9) 
19/236(8.1) 
5/138(3.6) 
5/144(3.5) 
35/188(18.6) 
/174(1.7) 
19/197(9.6) 
26/170(15.3) 
11/149(7.4) 
12/170(7.1) 
10/132(7.6) 
11/181(6.1) 
13/140(9.3) 


14/134(10.4) 


Table 2. WOMEN STATE LEGISLATORS IN SOUTH AND BORDER SOUTH STATES 
1963-1993* 


1992-93 
8/140 (5.7) 
13/135 (9.6) 
9/62 (14.5) 
28/160 (17.5) 
41/236 (17.4) 
6/138 (4.3) 
10/144 (6.9) 
44/188 (23.4) 
19/174 (10.9) 
38/197 (19.3) 
31/170 (18.2) 
14/149 (9.4) 
22/170 (12.9) 
16/132 (12.1) 
29/181 (16.0) 
16/140 (11.4) 


22/134 (16.4) 


Totals 56/2670 (2.1) 100/2648 (3.8) 225/2650 (8.5) 366/2650 (13.8) 


* Numbers in the table are total number of women/total number in legislature. 
() Number in parentheses is the percent of women legislators. 


Source: Compiled by authors from data in Werner 1968, The Book of the States, 1963-64, 1973- 
74, 1983-84, State Elective Officials and the Legislatures, 1973-74, 1983-84 (Lexington: Council 
of State Governments), CAWP, National Information Bank on Women in Public Office, 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers University, 1993. 
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Table 3. THE TEN STATES WITH THE LOWEST PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN 
STATE LEGISLATORS 1993. 


TOTAL IN TOTAL PERCENT 

STATE LEGISLATURE WOMEN WOMEN 
Kentucky 138 6 4.3 
Alabama 140 8 5.7 
Louisiana 144 10 6.9 
Oklahoma 149 14 9.4 
Arkansas 135 13 9.6 
Pennsylvania 253 25 9.9 
Mississippi 174 19 

Virginia 140 16 

Tennessee 132 16 


New Jersey 120 15 


Source: Compiled by authors from data in CAWP Factsheet 1993. 
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Table 4. CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN STATE LEGISLATORS’ 


Percent 
AGE 
21-30 LS 
31-40 10.3 
41-50 26.5 
51-60 33.8 
Over 60 27.9 


RACE 

African-American 19.0 
Hispanic 

Native-American 2.2 
White 78.1 


PARTY IDENTIFICATION 
Democrat 75.9 
Republican 24.1 


IDEOLOGY 
Women’s Health 
Very Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Conservative 
Very Conservative 


Education 
Very Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Conservative 
Very Conservative 


Business 
Very Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Conservative 
Very Conservative 


Missing cases are not included. 
Source: See Table 5. 


N 
136 
| 21.3 127 
46.5 
3.1 
27.6 
1.6 
18.3 126 
44.4 
4.8 
| 30.2 
| 2.4 
6.6 127 
29.2 
| 4.4 
| 48.9 
| 3.6 
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Table 5 


MOST IMPORTANT POLICY AREAS 
TO WOMEN STATE LEGISLATORS 


Percentage of Checked Responses 


Education 89.1 137 
Taxes 47.4 
Business 32.1 
Unemployment 29.2 
Social Welfare 21.9 
Women’s Health Issues 19.7 
Child Care 12.4 
Transportation 10.9 
Job Discrimination | 
Tourism 4.4 


N = 137 


Source: Compiled from survey data collected by the authors. 
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Abstract 


Utilizing several theories of socio-cultural mobilization, this paper examines the contours 
of secular-religious conflict in contemporary Israel. According to a survey of adult Israelis, 
resistance to “religious coercion" among the secular population is driven primarily by 
symbolic, social and cognitive forces rather than perceived discrimination or the threat posed 
by spatial proximity to the religious. As such, it is rooted in cultural identity. The theocratic 
disposition among religious Israelis is almost entirely a matter of social identification. These 
findings both confirm existing theories of intergroup conflict and suggest a framework for 
analyzing religion and state controversies in other polities. 


For most social observers, the very mention of Israel connotes images of nationalist 
conflict between the country’s Arab and Jewish populations or, less commonly, ethnic strife 
between eastern and western Jews. But many Israelis, scholars and citizens alike, identify 
religiosity rather than nationality or ethnicity as "potentially the sharpest dividing line in the 
society" (Katz and Gurevitch, 1973, p. 32). The alarmist accounts consulted by Alan Dowty 
(1991, p. 1) “paint a dismal portrait of sharpened conflict, unyielding dogmatism, and 
impending catastrophe,” leading to forecasts of a fullblown kulturkampf between religiously- 
observant and non-observant Israeli Jews. The "senseless and destructive hatred" between the 
camps has prompted some secular Israelis to characterize the religious community as Israel’s 
own "Islamic Jihad" while Ultraorthodox spokesmen more than repay the compliment, 
branding secular Israelis as "heretics" who have wounded Judaism more grievously than all 
its external enemies (Rolef, 1991; Wallfish, 1990; Aviad, 1983, ch. 3). The skirmishes 
between the secular and religious camps periodically escalate from words to deeds, 
encompassing such weapons as arson, mass riots, destruction of public property, and other 
violent assaults on public order (Claiborne, 1986; Seib, 1986). Given such cues, we are not 
surprised that "the majority of Israelis perceive substantial cultural differences, social 
distance, and conflict between religious and secular Jews in Israel" (Ben Rafael and Sharot, 
1991, p. 161). More temperate voices, which recognize the integrative capacity of a common 
religious identity, nonetheless acknowledge a "widening cleavage between the religious and 
the nonreligious sectors of the population" manifested in residential segregation, endogenous 
marriage, separate schooling, confessional labor federations, and other disintegrative 
practices (Gutmann, 1979, p. 32). Even the military, long regarded as the chief engine of 
societal integration and the sole venue for daily contact between people of divergent religious 
backgrounds, has acceded to growing demands for segregation between the observant and the 
secular (Cohen, 1993). 


Confronted with the persistence of "primordial" religious cleavages, modern scholars 
schooled in the secularization paradigm may dismiss such conflict as a quaint throwback to 
the pre-industrial era, a subject more suitable for historians than social scientists. But as 
cultural conflicts become more frequent and intense, it becomes much less defensible to 
overlook "the persistent claims that primary attachments have upon people--the ties to family, 
kin, neighborhood, brotherhood, and tribe, and their manifestations in religion, ritual 
practice, or tribal custom" (Connor, 1991, p. 177). No observer of recent American politics- 
-presidential elections in particular--can deny the resonance of cultural themes rooted in value 
conflict (Edsall and Edsall, 1991; Hunter, 1991; Leege, Lieske and Wald, 1991; Ornstein, 
Kohut and McCarthy, 1988; Wald, 1992; White, 1988). The violent dissolution of multi- 
ethnic, religious and racial states in central and eastern Europe attests to the potency of 
similar conflicts elsewhere. In many parts of the Third World, politics is still marked by 
confrontations between competing cultural groups over a broad range of issues. If religion is 
not the root cause of polarization in many such situations, it is the idiom that defines the 
contestants. Conflicts anchored in religious loyalties, so remarkably resistant to "reasonable" 
solutions, warrant the continuing attention of contemporary scholarship. 


Because religious observance has become such a flashpoint for social tensions, Israel 
offers an opportunity to pursue the problem of inter-group antagonism. This paper explores 
the basis of Israel’s religious/secular cleavage through several theories of group conflict 
developed in other contexts. Our goal is to identify the empirical factors that generate 
resistance to religious encroachments among the numerically predominant secular population. 
By so doing, we shall attempt to shed light on the more general problem of group formation 


' 
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in the political sphere 


Religious-Secular Conflict in Israel 

At base, the “ongoing war over the character of the state" engages conflicting visions of 
Israel: Is it a "state of the Jews" or a "Jewish state" (Halevi, 1992)? Are its citizens 
primarily Israelis or Jews (Herman, 1970)? This debate is essentially a competition between 
different models of citizenship, one civic-territorial, the other ethnocultural, rooted in 
conflicting national visions (Peled, 1992). The former option, derived from classical Zionism 
and Theodore Herzl, recognizes Israel principally as a haven for a persecuted people who 
happen to share a common religious identity. This essentially secular perspective 
acknowledges the place of Judaism in the Jewish tradition but envisions a state that is more 
responsive to universalist norms of progress and pluralism than to the imperatives of 
Orthodoxy (Hertzberg, 1959, pp. 15-100; Rubinstein, 1984). Indeed, many Labor Zionists 
identified traditional Judaism as a factor retarding Jewish political empowerment, even 
suggesting that it must be abandoned as a condition of "normalizing" Jewish existence in 
modernity. As it did from the beginning of the modern Zionist movement, the secular 
perspective clashes with a competing vision of Israel as the embodiment of messianic 
yearning (Luz, 1988; Tirosh, 1975). To be worthy of recognition as a "Jewish state," 
religious Zionists insist, Israel must express Jewish values and enforce Jewish law. The core 
assumption of this perspective was expressed concisely by one of its advocates, Rabbi 
Samuel Mohilever, when he enjoined Zionists that "the Torah, which is the Source of our 
life, must be the foundation of our regeneration in the land of our fathers" (cited in 
Hertzberg, 1959, p. 403). Those religious Zionists who worked in concert with secular 


nationalists justified their actions in the conviction that they were hastening the day of 
redemption. That hope has not been lost by those who endow the state with theological 
significance. 


The tension between these conflicting images emerged at the founding of the state, 
producing an ambiguous reference to the "Rock of Israel" in the 1948 Proclamation of 
Independence and fueling opposition to the development of a secular constitution. The basic 
religious framework for the state, worked out in the "Status Quo" agreement, attempted to 
compromise these differences by allowing some Jewish content in an otherwise secular state 
framework (Abramov, 1976). The concessions to the religious included kosher kitchens in 
state institutions, government funding for a religious school system, military exemption for 
religious scholars and observant women, state recognition of the Jewish sabbath and holidays, 
and, most significantly, allocation of personal status issues such as marriage and divorce to 
Orthodox religious authorities. Other than these concessions, the demands of Jewish law 
(halacha) were not to be enforced by the state but by private conscience and community 
pressure. This led to a patchwork arrangement which deferred to the sensibilities of the 
religious in their strongholds but disregarded most Orthodox norms in secular communities.’ 
In practice, the minimal demands of the Orthodox put little burden on the vast majority of 
the nonobservant population.” 


Although most "Status Quo" provisions enjoy strong public support even from the 
nonobservant, secular Israelis have determinedly resisted what they see as recent efforts by 
Ultraorthodox Jews to expand the public scope of religious law.’ At the same time, the 
religious community has protested vigorously against actions that appear to undermine the 
religious character of Israeli life. The "regime" that governs secular-religious relations, a 
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system of consociational bargaining (Don-Yehiya, 1986), occasionally breaks down to 
produce violent confrontations over such issues as abortion, autopsies, public advertisements 
picturing women, mixed-sex activities, Sabbath entertainment and travel, and archaeological 
digs--all practices proscribed or restricted by Orthodoxy. The conflict reaches into the 
Knesset when religious parties extract material and policy concessions as the price for their 
membership in governing coalitions (Sharkansky, 1985, ch. 4). Since the Six Day War of 
1967, this conflict has been further exacerbated by the messianic territorialism that captured 
the imagination of many religious Jews but alienated a large proportion of the secular 
population. 


In some respects an ideal-typical example of intergroup hostility, the Israeli secular- 
religious division differs from social cleavages based on race, ethnicity, and language.‘ In the 
first instance, the conflict does not clearly fit the case of a dominant majority exercising 
supremacy over a repressed minority. Though the non-religious are clearly more numerous 
than the observant share of the population, which is commonly estimated at 20-25%, secular 
Israelis do not see themselves as supreme. Rather, as noted by several observers, both the 
secular majority and the religious minority regard themselves as the victims of oppression 
(Shye, 1987, pp. 87-88). Second, the nature of group membership is ambiguous. Israel lacks 
an authoritative system for determining who is religious and who is not. While the Orthodox 
regard theirs as the sole legitimate form of organized Judaism, no single marker of religious 
commitment enjoys universal legitimacy. Some Jews who do not engage in extensive 
observance of all prescribed religious rituals nonetheless regard themselves as "religious." By 
the same token, many people who label themselves "secular" nonetheless engage in some 
religious observance (Kedem, 1991). Thirdly, the concept of secularity enjoys only a tenuous 
hold on the Israeli imagination. Though several organizations press for religious freedom and 
contest religious coercion, there is no broad support for secularism as a value and, to the 
contrary, a tendency to respect religious tradition as an important component of Israeli 
culture and identity (Ben-Rafael and Sharot, 1991, 173). According to Daniel Elazar (1982, 
pp. 117-118), the Labor Party’s self-defeating identification with secularization was a major 
source of its electoral marginality during the Begin era. Finally, Israeli confessional 
differences are not reinforced by a legal framework that mandates separation between the 
contending forces nor allocates legal advantages or disadvantages by virtue of religious 
commitment. To a large extent, the separation between the religious and secular population is 
the result of voluntary forces and can be transcended by individual initiative. 

We shall need to be sensitive to these unique qualities in our empirical analysis of 
religious-secular conflict. If this dimension of Israeli social conflict can be explained by 
existing theories of group hostility despite these confounding factors, that will provide 
powerful evidence for the universal validity of these theories. 


Explanations for Intergroup Conflict 

While the conflict between religious and secular Israeli Jews may seem straightforward 
enough, the basis for group antagonism remains elusive. Is the hostility a reflection of a 
genuine conflict of interest in which contending sides struggle over public supremacy? Does 
the recurring tension constitute a form of "symbolic politics” in which the real stakes are 
public validation for a style of life or system of values? Is there evidence that secular Israelis 
genuinely feel imposed upon by the religiously-observant? Or are they perhaps rejecting the 
religious themselves rather than the policies advanced on their behalf? These possibilities are 
suggested by various theories of group conflict. 
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There being no shortage of intergroup conflict in the modern world, scholars have had 
ample opportunity to develop diverse theories about the sources of communal hostility. These 
various accounts identify a number of distinct mechanisms that sensitize group members to 
consciousness of kind and, through that link, build a commitment to protect the status of the 
group. As the term "protection" implies, these theories claim to account both for efforts by 
dominant groups to maintain their privileged status and for efforts to reduce social 
differentials by members of subordinate groups. These theories offer a promising source of 
hypotheses to explain religious/secular antagonism in Israel. In the interests of space, we 
shall not spell out fully the assumptions of each approach but concentrate primarily on the 
mechanisms identified by competing models as sources of political cohesion in cultural 
conflicts. 


The social identification model treats collective action as the outgrowth of social 
categorization and the concomitant tendency to accentuate the virtues of the in-group at the 
expense of some opposed outgroup. Proceeding from the assumption that individuals acquire 
preferences as a means of strengthening their association with a group, social identification 
theory offers a psychological model of group conflict. The clear affinity of this cognitive 
approach with classic reference group theory is apparent in the common assumption that "a 
sense of involvement, concern and pride can be derived from one’s knowledge of sharing a 
social category membership with others, even without necessarily having close personal 
relations with, knowing or having any material personal interest in their outcomes" (Abrams 
and Hogg, 1990, p. 3). This assumption also sets social identification theory apart from 
alternative approaches to group conflict by denying that membership or self-interest are 


necessary conditions for group cohesion. Rather than interest, contact or involvement, it is 
the simple fact of social identification that promotes group cohesion. The hypothesis that 
personal identification with the group is a prerequisite for collective political action has been 
sustained in several empirical studies of women, racial minorities and ethnic groups 
(Conover, 1984, 1988; Gurin, 1985). Studies of religiously-based conflicts have also yielded 
evidence that intensity of group identification promotes political solidarity and resistance to 
competing groups (Wilcox, 1992). 


The social context perspective diverges from social identification theory by asserting that 
personal contact is the spur to group solidarity. Contextual models posit identification with 
the group as a necessary but not sufficient condition for the recognition of common political 
interests. Through interaction with other members of a group, an individual develops a 
normative commitment to the collectivity. Such commitment, in turn, encourages the 
internalization of group norms. In the classic formulation of this view, contact with other 
ingroup members was assumed to promote attitudinal consensus (Berelson, Lazarsfeld and 
McPhee, 1954). Subsequent research has explored the other side of this process, the impact 
of contact with members of competing groups. Such contact across group boundaries may 
either reinforce in-group solidarity or break down intergroup barriers and thereby diminish 
intragroup cohesion. The former is likely when the contact is episodic and competitive, the 
latter outcome more probable when sustained contact occurs under conditions of equality 
(Allport, 1958, ch. 16). Though most commonly tested on class, and racial groups, inter- 
religious contact has been shown to facilitate common political outlooks in several settings 
(Gilbert, 1991; Jelen, 1991; Wald, Owen and Hill, 1988). 


The power model treats intergroup hostility "as a natural product of competition among 
groups for scarce resources" (Giles and Evans, 1986, p. 469). The resources for which 
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groups contest may involve not only tangible economic rewards but more abstract goods such 
as social respect and valuation. In common with the other theories we have reviewed, the 
power approach regards group identification and/or membership as an essential precursor to 
collective action. The distinctive quality of the power approach is the assumption that 
membership or identification alerts individuals to external challenges from other groups and 
provides a basis to politicize individual grievances. The more "exposed" the group member 
to competition from competing groups, so the power model reasons, the greater the 
likelihood of collective action on behalf of the membership group. That dynamic has been 
confirmed in several studies of American race relations which document that resistance to 
black political mobilization is strongest among whites who feel most threatened by black 
competition (Bobo, 1983; Giles and Evans, 1986; Wright, 1977). Something of the same 
process may account for the ready political mobilization of religious group members who 
resent their social devaluation by a predominantly secular value system (Wald, Owen and 
Hill, 1989). 


The final theoretical tradition we consider, the symbolic politics approach, tends to 
deemphasize in-group tendencies and the perceived danger to which group members are 
exposed by virtue of interaction with a competitive out-group. To explain how people react 
to any controversy involving competing groups, this perspective emphasizes the role played 
by broad orientations toward the groups in question: 


people acquire stable affective preferences through conditioning in their preadult 
years, with little calculation of the future costs and benefits of these attitudes . . . 


When confronted with new policy issues later in life, people respond to these new 
attitude objects on the basis of cognitive consistency. The crucial variable would be 
the similarity of symbols posed by the policy issue to those of long-standing 
predispositions (Sears, Lau, Tyler, and Allen, 1980, p. 671). 


In effect, this approach suggests that people are equipped by socialization experiences with 
dispositions to favor one group or another. When a specific conflict arises pitting groups 
against each other, those affective images are engaged. Consistent with this reasoning, a 
number of scholars have reported that people take sides in group conflicts based on their 
symbolic orientations to the contestants, not their personal stakes in the outcome or their 
abstract views of justice. That logic also finds support in research about the role of group 
affect in structuring political choices regarding religious traditionalists (Jelen, 1990). 


As is customary in scholarly combat, these different perspectives have usually been 
deployed competitively; social identification theorists insist that social interaction is 
unnecessary for the development of a group perspective and the symbolic politics model 
explicitly rejects threat or self-interest as a sufficient explanation for resistance. Yet the four 
explanations overlap and could be integrated along the lines suggested by Miller et al. (1981) 
who included measures of identification, symbolic affect and power differential to explain 
political cohesiveness among various groups. In that spirit, we ransack all these traditions to 
generate predictions about the expression of religious/secular hostility in modern Israel. 


Data and Measures 
We focus our study of intergroup antagonism on opposition to religious coercion by 
secular Israelis. Despite their numerical majority status, the secular think of themselves as 
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engaged in defensive efforts to fend off initiatives by the religious population. Precisely 
because they consider themselves a subordinate group, disadvantaged by the unofficial state 
recognition of Judaism, the secular constitute an interesting population for study. We pursued 
our interest by analyzing data from a 1985 opinion survey of nearly 1200 adult Israeli Jews.° 
Conducted by the respected Louis Guttman Institute using a national probability sample, the 
survey inquired broadly about religious values, practices, and identification. 


Given the research focus, our first step was to partition the population into religious and 
secular components.° In the absence of objective criteria and on the assumption that Jewish 
religiosity is primarily a matter of observing mandated rituals, we defined secular Jews as 
people who said they observed the religious tradition "somewhat" or not at all. So defined, 
secular Jews constituted three-quarters of the survey respondents.’ To put this figure in 
context, it is essential to recall that secularity in Israel is defined in reaction to the extremely 
stringent demands of Orthodox Judaism and does not necessarily entail a conscious rejection 
of Jewish religious identity nor even necessarily connote indifference. Although their 
standard of observance is low by Orthodox standards, many of the ostensibly secular exhibit 
an array of religious acts that would mark them off as fairly religious in the American 
context (Liebman and Cohen, 1990, 139-140). Though the term is misleading, "secular" is 
the common label to identify people who do not consistently practice the ritual behavior 
mandated by Orthodox Judaism. 


For our dependent variable, we require a measure of resistance to what is perceived as 
religious coercion. How is opposition to religious coercion likely to be displayed by secular 
Israelis? Though we would have preferred a behavioral measure, nothing suitable was 
available.* Nor did the survey we utilize ask about specific policy issues that divide the 
religious and secular. The best available attitudinal indicators, views about the proper role of 
religion in Israeli society, tap the underlying issue or philosophy that divides the religious 
and secular camps (Zelniker and Kahan, 1976). In essence, we are measuring an attitude or 
worldview that warrants resisting the "Judaicization" of the state. We assume that people 
who perceive Israel in secular terms would contest efforts to enlarge the sphere of life 
subject to Jewish law. 


The composite measure of antitheocratic sentiment was constructed from three questions: 
Respondents were asked whether "adherence to religious tradition" should be a central Israeli 
value, whether to increase or diminish “the religious character of the State of Israel," and if 
they thought that “the establishment of the State of Israel is the beginning of the redemption 
of the Jewish people in the religious sense." Responses to these three items were coded such 
that high values indicated a rejection of Judaism as a societal value, a preference for reducing 
the religious character of the state and a secular interpretation of the Israeli experience. 
Consequently, the scale expresses an antitheocratic mentality.” For the secular population as 
defined above, scores on the standardized scale ranged from -5.0 to 5.2 with a mean of 0.80. 
The slight positive skew, manifested by the positive value of the mean, reflects the greater 
prevalence of antitheocratic orientations among the secular population. 


Precisely because we use an attitudinal rather than a behavioral measure of opposition to 
theocracy, it is important to distinguish it from measures of individual religiosity that will be 
used as independent variables. To anticipate by one paragraph, we will construct of measure 
of religious identification based on the degree to which respondents embraced "religious" and 
"non-religious" labels. While social identification theory predicts that attitudes about the 
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religious function of the state will respond to religious self-identification, the two constructs 
are not identical. In part, this is evident from the imperfect correlation between the anti- 
theocracy scale and two questions about religious identification in our data set. Among those 
we classified as secular, the correlation between the anti-theocracy scale and self- 
identification as a religious Jew was -0.54 while the correlation with a parallel measure of 
self-identification as non-religious dropped to 0.33. Even allowing for measurement error, 
the distance of these correlations from unity confirms the conceptual independence of the 
anti-theocracy scale. A similar pattern was observed by Kedem (1991, pp. 261-266) who 
administered a composite "State and Religion" scale to a representative sample of adult 
Israelis. While scale scores were significantly affected by personal religious commitment, 
there were sufficient deviations from the pattern to justify treating theocratic beliefs as an 
independent dimension. Specifically, two-thirds of the ostensibly non-religious respondents 
endorsed state actions to service the religious needs of the observant and three-quarters 
approved of efforts to maintain some public recognition of Judaism by closing stores on the 
Sabbath and teaching about Judaism in elementary schools. Most strikingly, a sample in 
which 83% of respondents chose something other than the “religious” label for themselves 
produced only 47% support for an abstract statement calling for separation of state and 
religion. Because our anti-theocracy scale contains items of equivalent generality, we are 
confident it does not simply replicate the measures of religious identification. 


Each theoretical tradition was represented by one or more empirical measures.'® As just 
noted, the social identification hypothesis was embodied by a continuum representing degree 
of religious/non-religious identification. The maximum value on this 9-point index was 
reserved for respondents who felt themselves nonreligious to "a very great extent" and "very 
little or not at all" religious. This is consistent with the prediction that strong identification 
with the nonreligious vis-a-vis the religious activates a disposition to collective action when 
the legitimacy of secularity is threatened. We have already established that religious 
identification was conceptually and empirically different from the anti-theocratic belief scale 
used as a dependent variable. By the same token, religious identification was not identical to 
the religious observance measure used to apportion respondents into secular and religious 
cateogories. There was considerable variation in religious identification among our ostensibly 
secular respondents: almost one-third reported they identified as at least somewhat religious 
and almost one-fourth identified themselves as equally religious and non-religious or even 
more religious than non-religious. 


The social context model requires a measure of interreligious contact. On the assumption 
that familiarity breeds intimacy, we used a communalism scale based on the presence of 
religious people among respondents’ friends, neighbors, families, coworkers, and childrens’ 
friends (alpha = .70). We assumed that intimate contact with religious people would tend to 
make respondents relatively more sympathetic to the religious and thus diminish their 
hostility to religious values in the state. 


Threat, the key factor in the power model, was operationalized in two ways: a 
straightforward question asking whether nonreligious people were victims of discrimination in 
Israel and a proxy measure of the percentage of religious people who lived in the community 
of residence. The density of the religious population, which we equated with the share of 
children attending religious schools, is likely to have a direct bearing on the degree to which 
secular respondents feel themselves under siege from a hostile element. Residential 
concentration matters because the religious population may attempt to enforce Sabbath quiet 
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by forbidding traffic, closing entertainment and otherwise curtailing the prerogatives of the 
non-observant on their only day off from work. Demands for "modesty" in female dress, 
conformity to dietary laws, and attacks on "blasphemous" practices may further threaten 
secular Israelis who live in proximity to Orthodox concentrations. Therefore, as religious 
density increases, so might secular residents’ sense of vulnerability and disposition to resist 
religious initiatives. 


To test the symbolic politics hypothesis, the last of our four explanatory frameworks, we 
constructed a composite measure of general affect toward the religious. The intent was to 
assess if respondents thought positively or negatively of the religious. Symbolic politics 
theorists assert that such broad cognitive orientations underlie responses to particular policy 
debates. That was also the view of an Israeli commentator who suggested that many Israelis 
on the left "define themselves chiefly by what they are not: Orthodox" (Gorenberg, 1992). 
The measure comprised three items about the quality of relations between the religious and 
nonreligious and three statements attributing negative qualities to the religious. A high score 
indicates that inter-religious relations were bad due to the aggressiveness and exclusiveness of 
the Orthodox community. As such, religious affect epitomizes negative symbolization of the 
religious. As a related behavioral measure, the analysis also included a variable tapping the 
proportion of religious classmates in respondents’ elementary schools. Given the preadult 
origin of many social values and the explicit reference to socialization in symbolic politics 
models, it seemed logical to include this measure. We expect that such shared experiences 
during childhood would promote a kinder feeling toward the religious. 


(TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE) 


Before undertaking multivariate analysis, it is important to check that the independent 
variables are statistically independent. As is evident from Table 1, correlations among these 
independent variables do not approach levels that threaten collinearity in a multivariate 
analysis.'’ The patterns, though modest in magnitude, make a great deal of sense given the 
overlap in some of the concepts. As expected, those who identified strongly with the 
nonreligious tended to hold negative views of the religious, to have primarily secular social 
relationships, and to have had a secular education. Religious communalism, which varied 
positively with religious density and the experience of religious education, diminished the 
symbolic hostility of secular Israelis toward the religious population. Anti-religious affect 
also decreased with the proportion of religious classmates during elementary education. In 
the only other correlation of note, the perception of discrimination against secular Jews was 
positively associated with antireligious symbolism. With the exceptions noted above, neither 
of our threat measures--felt discrimination and religious density--correlated strongly with 
more global orientations or behavior. 


Analysis 

Our basic goal is to determine whether several factors suggested by theories of intergroup 
conflict actually predict the level of antitheocratic sentiment among ostensibly secular Israeli 
Jews. The literature review suggests that resistance to religious coercion among the non- 
observant will be positively associated with non-religious self-identification, the sense that the 
nonreligious suffer discrimination in Israeli society, the spatial density of the religious 
population, and an antireligious symbolic affect. Because intimate social contact is likely to 
facilitate good relations, we predict that the level of religious communalism will diminish 
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opposition to the religious character of state and society. The coefficients are coded to 
produce signs consistent with these hypotheses. 


(TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE) 


The most stringent test of the hypotheses is to enter the measures simultaneously as 
predictors of antitheocratic sentiment. The results of a corresponding multivariate OLS 
regression are listed in the first column of Table 2. With the exception of religious density, 
which did not register a significant effect, all predictors contributed to antitheocratic 
sentiment as predicted. The resistance to a Jewish image of Israel grew with non-religious 
identification, a sense of discrimination at the hands of the religious, and antireligious affect. 
The more the respondents’ intimate social environment included religious people and the 
greater the proportion of religious classmates encountered in elementary school, regardless of 
personal religiosity, the greater their sympathy for a religious understanding of the state. 
Using the standardized coefficients to indicate relative contributions among predictors, 
always a hazardous undertaking, suggests that nonreligious social identification was the most 
potent predictor of antitheocratic sentiment, followed at some distance by antireligious affect, 
and with religious communalism, personal religious education, and felt discrimination 
substantially less influential. 


We cannot be certain these patterns will hold with the addition of a number of 
socioeconomic control variables. It is possible that the effects attributed to the various factors 
identified by theories of intergroup conflict really stem from the correlation of religious 
attitudes with various social traits. In Israeli society, as in many other nations, age has been 
strongly and positively linked to personal religiosity while education and income have a 
negative impact on religious commitment (Goldscheider and Friedlander, 1982).'? Women 
have also tended to demonstrate stronger religious commitment than men. Accordingly, we 
will enter measures for these variables in a new equation. Any study of Israeli social attitudes 
must also acknowledge the significant differences between eastern Jews, the Sephardim from 
North Africa, Asia and Arab lands, and the Askenazi Jews from the west. Much less exposed 
than their Western counterparts to modernizing influences, the Jews from the east have 
demonstrated much stronger attachment to religion in contemporary Israel (Ben-Rafael and 
Sharot, 1991). Accordingly, we will also include a measure of identification as an easterner. 


As the second column in Table 2 clearly demonstrates, the addition of these controls did 
not disturb the conclusions in column 1. Of the new control variables, identification as an 
easterner significantly decreased resistance to a religious image of the state. Neither age, 
income, education nor gender contributed independently to attitudes about the religious 
qualities of the state. The positive finding for ethnicity, consistent with secularization theory, 
added to the overall explanatory power of the original equation without altering the signs on 
the variables of major theoretical interest. As in the first equation, the principal influences on 
anti-theocratic values in the full equation were identification as a nonreligious person and a 
negative symbolic disposition toward the religious. A sense of discrimination, religious 
communalism and religious education contributed, the one positively and the other two 
negatively, to anti-theocracy at about the same level as the significant socioeconomic control. 
In neither equation did the density of the religious population exert significant influence." 


Despite our principal concern with the attitudes of the non-religious toward the public 
role of Judaism, the factors we deployed for that purpose might also explain the views of 
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religious Israelis on the same issue. To test that possibility on the respondents who claimed 
to observe religious tradition "to a great extent” or "in all particulars" (approximately 24% 
of the sample), we constructed parallel measures of affect toward the non-religious and 
communalism with non-religious people. Naturally, the measure of social identification was 
recoded to generate high values for people who were strongly identified as religious than 
non-religious. Because religious observance is so highly correlated with elementary religious 
education, we did not include the measure of personal religious education. Other than that, 
the equation summarized in column 3 of Table 2 was identical to the analysis undertaken for 
the non-observant in column 2. 


Of the ten variables included in the analysis for the religious, only the measure of 
religious identification attained statistical significance and it accounted for most of the 
variance explained by the set of predictors. Each one point increase in religious identification 
moved respondents an average of 0.5 points closer to a theocratic orientation. Affect toward 
the non-religious and social contact with them diminished theocratic leanings while sense of 
grievance, manifested in the belief that the religious were discriminated against, worked to 
enhance theocratic views. Though consistent with predictions, these relationships all fell short 
of significance. The religious density of the community had no impact at all. These findings 
could be the result of relatively low reliabilities among the scales for the small subset of 
observant respondents. 


Yet there may be substantive reasons why the attitudes of observant Jews responded 
relatively little to the factors that tended to sensitize secular Israelis to perceived coercion. 
The attitudes of the religious on the religion and state issue may be essentially normative-- 


intrinsic to the Orthodox mindset--rather than situational. After all, Orthodox Judaism asserts 
that religious law binds all Jews, whether they are religious or not. From the Orthodox 
perspective, therefore, the religious character of the state should be a matter of principle, 
neither negotiable nor dependent upon situational forces. There is another possibility 
suggested by Liebman (1990, pp. xiii-xiv), that religious Israelis simply have a stronger 
sense of group distinctiveness than the more heterogeneous population of the non-religious. 
Because living an Orthodox life imposes heavy demands on the individual, claiming the 
identity of a religious Jew likely has greater consequences for the observant than does the 
selection of a non-religious identity by the secular.'* If so, social identity should have a 
stronger influence on political attitudes among the religious than the secular. These factors 
may explain why only the social identification hypothesis directly predicted theocratic 
attitudes among the religious. 


Discussion 

The ongoing conflict between the religious and secular sectors in Israel appears to 
conform to the major theories of intergroup hostility. The debate over the extent to which 
Israel should reflect Jewish religious values, at least from the point of view of secular 
Israelis, was the product of several distinct mechanisms that worked in concert. To the extent 
Israelis identified themselves as nonreligious, entertained negative images of the religious, 
and felt subject to discrimination because of their secularity, they strongly resisted a Jewishly 
conscious view of Israel. On the other hand, contact with religious Jews in a relatively 
intimate manner dissipated their resistance. 


The principal surprise of the analysis was the failure of the religious density measure--the 
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share of school children enrolled in religious education--to predict antireligious feeling. A 
similar surrogate, whether based on class composition, racial distribution, or ethnic patterns, 
has contributed significantly to group-based attitudes in studies conducted elsewhere. Why 
did the customary pattern of contextual reaction fail to develop in Israel? From a 
methodological perspective, the religious density measure may not tap the operative social 
context as well as we imagined. Recall that the measure assigned a uniform value to residents 
of large and diverse geographical units, such as Jerusalem, when more specific residential 
patterns probably account for attitudinal development. A nonreligious Israeli living in a 
relatively well-defended secular stronghold in Jerusalem is less subject to religious 
“intrusion” than a similar person living in a borderland between religious and secular 
communities. To the latter person, who may be subjected to informal religious coercion and 
pressured to leave the neighborhood, religious coercion has an immediacy and salience that is 
not apparent to the former--yet both would have a common score on the measure of religious 
density. If this type of contact encourages the nonreligious to resist the religious claims on 
the state, the broad measurement scheme may not be precise enough to pick up the effect. 


However, it is unlikely that the failure of the density measure is due entirely to validity 
problems. When we dichotomize the sample of the non-observant into those who live in 
communities where less than 20% of the children attend religious schools (N=478) and the 
remainder who reside in closer proximity to Orthodox concentrations (N=381), it is clear 
that the measure does tap differences in social interaction patterns. Compared to non- 
observant persons who live in religious environments, the secular residents of secular 
communities tend to identify as more non-religious, exhibit greater hostility to the religious, 
and are less likely to engage in communal relations with the religious. In a simple analysis of 
variance, they are also more disposed to antitheocratic sentiments. The difference in means 
on the dependent measure, 0.97 vs. 0.63, is significant at the .05 level. Yet the differences 
are not substantial enough to survive multivariate analysis. Put simply, where one lives does 
not have a strong independent impact on views about the religious vision of the Israeli state. 


But there is another possibility, a possibility that makes these findings of interest well 
beyond the borders of Israel. For the secular population, social identification and religious 
affect exercised by far the strongest influences on our measure of intergroup hostility. The 
sense of grievance or threat due to discrimination at the hands of the religious and a proxy 
measure of random contact with the religious were appreciably weaker. Among the religious, 
self-identification as such was the only significant predictor of theocratic disposition. 
Individuals take sides on Israeli synagogue-state controversies, it seems, not so much in 
terms of what they have to gain or lose but rather on the basis of how closely they feel 
toward the groups whose identity is engaged. Secular Israelis who identify as non-religious, 
think poorly of the religious and lack intimate contact across confessional boundaries are 
more inclined to reject efforts that define the state in religious terms. What this suggests, as 
Sears and associates (1980) have argued at length, is that responses to social conflict have 
more to do with broad cognitive orientations toward the competing groups than with 
individual self-interest in the outcome. This is not to deny that group conflicts may be based 
on realistic competition for scarce resources and that individuals may have different stakes in 
how such competition is resolved. However, in determining where they stand on such 
matters, individuals tend to rely upon their symbolic commitment to the groups rather than 
their personal stake in the outcome. 


These findings add yet more ammunition to the growing movement against a pure and 
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narrow "self-interest" model of political behavior (Mansbridge, 1990). In cultural conflicts, it 
appears from these findings, behavior is more a function of symbol manipulation by social 
beings than utility maximization by self-interested individuals. If so, there is much to be said 
for broadening the concept of self-interest to incorporate group attachments rooted in social 
identities. In Aaron Wildavsky’s (1987, p. 4) pointed assertion, "the origins of our 
preferences may be found in the deepest desires of all: how we wish to live with other people 
and how we wish others to live with us." From the perspective of cultural theory, he further 
suggests, the immediate source of preference formation is the social interaction associated 
with "defending or opposing different ways of life." That framework has been found quite 
useful in studying the political mobilization of traditional religious groups in the United 
States (Lorentzen, 1980; Page and Clelland, 1978). In many conflicts against secular elites, 
religious traditionalists seek the validation of their lifestyles through public endorsement of a 
particular moral code. The inter-religious conflict in Israel nicely fits the same "politics as 
lifestyle defense" paradigm with the twist that both mobilization and countermobilization are 
rooted in the same dynamic. 


We imagine that the same force operates in religion and state controversies elsewhere. 
While individuals may develop principled positions on the degree to which government 
should take official cognizance of religion, those positions may well be anchored in affective 
ties to the contending sides. As empirical studies about church and state attitudes have 
revealed, the American public distributes itself in a manner compatible with this 
interpretation (Wilcox et al., 1992). Even judges, key decision-makers who are supposed to 
be immune to the tug of group loyalties, tend to rule on church-state controversies in a 
manner consistent with their group attachments (Sorauf, 1976, chap. 9). Individuals 


seemingly cannot free themselves from the group nexus when salient social identities are 
aroused. 


In another point of general interest, the findings also support scholars who have argued 
for a “value added" perspective on intergroup hostility. Whatever their differences, the major 
theories that guided the analysis identified factors that worked together to promote group- 
based orientations. While social contact may not be necessary to generate group solidarity, as 
social identification theorists argue, it is certainly not incompatible with other social forces. 
Similarly, although perceived threat may not be essential to generate resistance to an 
outgroup, it certainly does produce that effect. Given the complexity of social conflicts 
rooted in contending values, the researcher should consider multiple forces that fuel the fire 
of culture wars. 


a 
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NOTES 


1. Under this regime, to give one example, buses travel from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath. In secular Tel Aviv, departing passengers board at the central bus terminal. Out of 
respect for the holiness of Jerusalem and its large religious population, arriving passengers 
disembark on a street outside the station. 


2. The major barrier, the prohibition on civil marriage, has been surmounted by Israeli 
recognition of marriages performed outside Israel. Israel maintains a system of plural 
establishment that allocates authority over family law to recognized religious communities-- 
Muslim and various Christian groups. The non-Orthodox forms of Judaism prevalent in the 
West are tolerated but not granted independent religious status. 


3. Most overt religious conflict involves clashes between secular Israelis and the 
Ultraorthodox (known as Haredim) who reject both modernity and the state of Israel. The 
modern Orthodox, who participate fully in Israeli life, have been drawn into these clashes 
and usually end up supporting the Haredi position. 


4. Despite the lack of exact correspondence between religious identification and practice, we 
shall follow Israeli custom by referring interchangeably to secular, non-religious, and non- 
observant respondents. Their opposites will similarly be designated religious, observant or 
Orthodox Jews. Again, using the language that is common in Israel, we will describe efforts 
to enforce Halacha as religious coercion. No normative judgments are implied. 


5. The survey was conducted in December, 1985 under the auspices of the Louis Guttman- 
Israel Institute of Applied Social Research in Jerusalem. Using a three-stage sampling 
procedure, personal interviews were conducted with a representative national sample of the 

~ adult (over 20) Jewish population, excluding residents of kibbutzim (3.8% of the population) 
and persons on active military duty. The sampling frame included all sixteen towns with 
55,000 or more residents (which contain approximately two-thirds of the Jewish population). 
For the remainder of sampling points, localities were selected by probability proportionate to 
size from three categories (old towns, new towns and moshavim). Households within these 
locations were selected randomly from the names on the most recent voter register. Within 
households, respondents were selected by a Kish table. 

Comparison of sample parameters with census data indicates that some subgroups, 
particularly older citizens of Eastern descent, were undersampled relative to their Western 
counterparts yet the sample as a whole conformed closely to national population estimates. 
Given that our concern is to examine variations among groups rather than to derive 
population parameters, the sampling bias does not interfere appreciably with our research 
goals. The contents of the questionnaire (in English) are reprinted in Shye (1987) and may be 
obtained by contacting the authors. 


6. By dichotomizing the sample in this way, we may have obscured some of the differences 
associated with religious commitment. In principle, we could have followed scholars who 
more finely apportion those who are not highly observant into the overtly non-religious (/o 
dati in Hebrew) who disclaim any observance and the "traditionalists" (masortim) who report 
moderate levels of religious activity (see Kedem, 1991). Though our classification variable 
would have permitted such a distinction, we chose nonetheless to combine these groups in a 
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single, more heterogeneous "secular" category and to distinguish them as a group from the 
small share of the population that reported high levels of observance. This decision was taken 
both to preserve sample size and because the dichotomous classification more closely mirrors 
public rhetoric on questions of religion and state. As Liebman notes (1990, pp. xili-xvi), the 
increasing polarization between religious and secular in recent years has promoted an "us" 
versus "them" mentality that leaves little room for a middle position. We recognize that a 
trichotomous classification might well have produced even stronger relationships than we 
report here. 


7. In distinguishing between religious and secular Jews, we had a choice between the 
religious observance item and another measure that asked respondents how closely they 
identified with the "Orthodox" label. Such a small percentage of the sample strongly accepted 
the "Orthodox" label that we preferred to use the measure of reported religious observance. 


8. Israel lacks a strong grass-roots movement explicitly committed to secularism and political 
movements distinguished primarily by their religiosity or secularity attracted only a small 
share of the vote in 1984. Secular interests tend to be expressed through ad hoc groups on an 
issue-specific basis. 


9. Face validity aside, the scale presented an acceptable degree of internal consistency (alpha 
= .75). Because of differences in response options, the individual items were standardized 
before summation. 


10. One might legitimately contest the association of specific measures with particular 
theories. The population share composed by the religious, which we use to measure 
perceived threat, could arguably be used to assess the social contact hypothesis. The greater 
the religious share of the population, the more frequent the encounters that are likely to 
generate ill-feeling among the secular. Or consider the global measure of religious hostility 
that includes two items characterizing the religious as aggressive. Though we consider this an 
indication of symbolic affect, it is hard to distinguish it from perceived threat. Personal 
religious education might be deemed an appropriate indicator for both social contact and 
symbolic politics hypotheses. This overlap derives from the conceptual similarities among the 
theories. In the extreme case, the symbolic politics approach seems to have been derived 
from social identification theory. 


11. The same conclusion emerged from a more rigorous test that regressed each independent 
variable upon the complete set of predictors. In no case did the collective predictors account 
for more than 20% of the variance in any one member of the set. 


12. Age presents a peculiar relation to religiosity in Israel. Within the Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi communities, age is positively correlated with religiosity. Yet because the overall 
level of religious observance is so much higher among Sephardim and they are collectively a 
much younger population than the Ashkenazim, thé overall relationship between age and 
religiosity may be obscured (Shye, 1987, p. 60). 


13. To check on the possibility that the pattern might be curvilinear, the equations were run 
with both the original density variable and its square. This did not change the results. 
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14. We are grateful to the reviewer who urged us to emphasize this possibility. 
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espondents Only 
772) 


DISCRIM 


DEN AFFECT RELED 
.02 .00 -.26" 
.04 ae -.28** 

1.00 .O1 .00 

1.00 -.00 .05 
1.00 -.20" 

1.00 


Table 2 
Predictors of Antitheocratic Orientations 


Equation 1 Equation 2 Equation 3 


Non-religious identification .42™ 36" -.49" 
(.36) (.31) (-.60) 


Religious communalism -.16° -.13™ 
(-.09) (-.07) 


Felt discrimination .16" as” 
(.12) (.12) 


Density of religious population -.001 .002 
(-.01) (.01) 


Anti-religious affect .09"* 
(.22) (.20) 


Personal religious education -.25™ -.16° 
(-. 15) (-. 10) 


Income 01 
(.01) 


Age -.03 
(-.04) 


Sex (male) ae 
(.05) 


Education .16" 


Ethnicity (eastern) -.12" 
(-. 16) 


Multiple R? 35 39 
N of Cases 772 665 


Entries are unstandardized regression coefficients with standardized coefficients in italics. 


“t values significant at < .01. 
™ t values significant at < .001. 


Equations 1 and 2 were estimated solely for persons who identified themselves as non-observant as described in the 
text. Equation 3 was calculated for the much smaller set of highly observant respondents. 


(.04) 
(-.07) 
(-.01) 
(.04) 
(.09) 
(-.09) 
(.08) 
(-.07) | 
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ABSTRACT 

Role theory is applied to the task of explaining the 
dynamics of Iraqi-Kuwaiti interaction leading to Iraq’s decision 
to invade Kuwait. Evidence for the analysis is drawn from 
secondary sources and from the public statements of Iraqi and 
Kuwaiti officials during their conflict, and then organized 
within the theoretical context offered by role identity and 
situated identity models from the symbolic interactionist 
literature. The results of this analysis are contrasted with 
other accounts of the conflict offered by realist and personality 
models. These comparisons illuminate how the politics of 
identity contributes to our understanding of foreign policy 
decisions to use force in the conduct of international relations. 

INTRODUCTION 

The recent confrontation over Kuwait between Iraq and the 
coalition led by the United States is a dramatic example of the 
sudden possibilities for change in the foreign policies of states 
in an interdependent world. While the American response to the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait has become the subject of intense 
analysis (e.g., Woodward, 1991), the events leading up to the 
Iraqi decision have received relatively less attention. And yet 
the resort to force in the conduct of foreign policy is one of 
the most important and potentially far-reaching decisions which 


the leaders of a state can make. 


The puzzle of how and why such decisions are made has more 


than one solution. Popular agent-oriented explanations for Iraqi 


behavior emphasize the efficient causality contributed by the 
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personality of Saddam Hussein (Post, 1991; White, 1991; Miller 
and Mylroie, 1990: 24-42). A more structure-oriented solution 
associated with the research tradition of political realism would 
emphasize the pecmissive causality embodied in power politics 
explanations (De Mesquita, 1981; Keohane, 1984). Iraq was 
stronger militarily than Kuwait and simply exploited this 
asymmetry; had the balance-of-power situation been symmetrical, 
the Iraqi attack would have been deterred. 

It would be useful to explain the Iraqi decision to use 
force in a form which takes account of both agent-oriented and 
structure-oriented causality without the usual stratagem of 
implicitly holding one constant while focusing upon the other. 
Synthesizing the two levels of analysis and corresponding 
theoretical contexts could represent a progressive step in the 
evolution of our understanding of such events. Role theory may 
offer such a perspective. 


Role Theory 


The core of role theory consists of a few propositions 
linking the following concepts: role, expectations, conceptions, 
cues, demands, enactment, set, and behavior. Most concisely, 
roles are repertoires of behavior, prescribed by others’ 
expectations and one’s own conceptions, selected in response to 
cues and demands, and enacted by members of a role set (Walker, 
1992). The most fundamental concept (and therefore undefined in 


terms of the others) is behavior; the definition of behavior is 


left open-ended and becomes defined by the context or domain 
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within which role theory is applied. In our case, the context is 
politics and the domain is foreign policy behavior. 

In social psychology and sociology two theoretical 
traditions, symbolic interactionism and structural functionalism, 
emphasize the concepts of role theory and their relationships in 
different ways. The former emphasizes the agent’s contribution 
to the behavior which defines the role, while the latter 
emphasizes the social structure’s contribution (Walker, 1992). 
The following representation of role theory’s core assumptions 
does not emphasize one tradition at the expense of the other: 

A-1. Role Enactment (RE)depends upon the interaction 
of Role Conceptions (RC), Role Expectations (RX) and 
Role Cues (CU), where the interaction of the latter 
three defines the process of role-making and the 
structure of the Role Set (RS). 

A-2. The range of interaction among Role Cues, Role 
Expectations and Role Conceptions depends upon Role 
Demands (RD). That is, other structural features 
(demands) may limit how each member of the role set 
identifies possible appropriate behaviors for the 
agent. 


A-3. Role Demands, Role Cues, and Role Expectations 


depend upon the Role Enactment of the agent. That is, 


the behavior of the agent can transform the structure 


for the role set. 
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The RC/RE vs. RX/CU terms in A-1 through A-3 represent the 
respective contributions of the agent vs. other members of the 
role set to the enactment of the behaviors that manifest the 
role. RC and RX make the distinction between the agent’s 
conception of how to behave toward others (RC) vs. how other(s) 
think the agent should behave toward them (RX). The behaviors 
associated with RC and RX, respectively, are represented by RE 
and CU. 

The relative weight assigned to each term in A-1 depends 
upon the emphasis assigned to the corresponding theoretical 
traditions articulated in A-2 and A-3. The tension between A-2 
and A-3 symbolizes the tension between the two traditions of 
social theory from which they are derived. The structuralist 
tradition (A-2) characterizes the selection of behavior by the 
agent as a relatively passive response to match the expectations 
of the other(s) toward which the role is enacted. The symbolic 
interactionist tradition (A-3) specifies a greater weight to the 
active conception of the pattern of social interaction that is 
contributed by the agent. Rather than taking a position on the 
agent-structure problem which would assign one of them priority, 
I shall follow an analytical strategy which allows for the 
possibility that the two propositions will complement one another 
(Wendt, 1987). 


In order to construct a synthesis of previous explanations 


of the Iraqi decision to annex Kuwait, it is useful to begin with 


a brief narrative of the major events leading to the invasion of 
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Kuwait, then frame this narrative with the partial explanations 
from structure-oriented models associated with political realism 
and agent-oriented models suggested by a personality profile of 
Saddam Hussein. The next steps are to present a structure- 
oriented and an agent-oriented model of social identity from role 
theory’s symbolic interactionist tradition and then reframe the 
narrative within the context provided by a synthesis of these two 
models. The final step is to draw some lessons for theorists and 
practitioners about the perspectives provided by the different 
models. 

REALIST AND PERSONALITY MODELS OF IRAQI BEHAVIOR 


Event Narrative 


Iraq’s leadership faced a grim political situation in the 


aftermath of the Iragq-Iran War, which ended with a cease-fire in 


August, 1988. Faced with a huge international financial debt and 


a war-ravaged society, Saddam Hussein looked toward Kuwait and 
the other Gulf States for relief and resources to compensate for 
Iraqi losses in protecting them from Iran’s Shiite radicalism. 
In a series of public statements and private actions during the 
first six months of 1990, the Iraqi leader attempted to extract 
financial and territorial concessions from Kuwait while 
mobilizing anti-Western sentiment in the Arab world (Freedman and 
Karsh, 1993; Sciolino, 1992; Salinger, 1991; Karsh and Rautsi, 
199la; Miller and Mylroie, 1990). 

When the Arab Cooperation Council (Iraq, Jordan, Egypt, and 


Yemen) met in February, 1990, he demanded publicly that the 
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United States remove its ships from the Persian Gulf and 
predicted that Israel might launch an attack against the Arabs 
under the protection of American hegemony and a Soviet Union 
distracted with its own domestic problems (Hussein, 1990a). 
Privately, Saddam declared that he had no intention of repaying 
the estimated $35 billion owed to the Gulf States and requested 
$30 billion more in cash (Miller and Mylroie, 1990; Freedman and 
Karsh, 1993). 

Iraq’s belligerent behavior continued against the West and 
Israel. The Iraqi government tried and executed a British 
journalist as a spy in March, an event followed by a deterrent 
threat against Israel in a statement by Saddam on April 2nd. In 
the same speech, he pointed out that Iraq had binary chemical 
weapons. Later that month, the Iraqi leader sent a private offer 
to Iran, proposing that Baghdad would give up some territory in 
exchange for Iraqi prisoners held by Iran and a permanent 
agreement to end the Iran-Iraq war. In retrospect, this effort 
may have been an attempt to end one conflict before escalating 
another one (Miller and Mylroie, 1990: 14). 

At the Arab League summit in May, Saddam again publicly 
threatened Israel, this time calling for the Arab liberation of 
Jerusalem. He also castigated the United States as the military 
and economic supporter of Israel’s policy of Palestinian 


enslavement (Hussein, 1990b). In a closed session at the same 


meeting, the Iraqi leader demanded $27 billion from Kuwait alone. 


Over the next month the Iraqi government pressed privately for 
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contributions of $10 billion from each of the Gulf states while 


issuing public demands for higher oil prices and strict adherence 


to production quotas by OPEC countries (Miller and Mylroie, 1990; 
Freedman and Karsh, 1993). Kuwait was one of the largest 
violators of OPEC production quotas and, in a meeting of Gulf oil 
ministers at Jidda on July 10th, finally agreed to adhere 
strictly to the quota assigned to them for the next two months 
(Freedman and Karsh, 1993; Salinger, 1991). 

The Iraqi government also began to press its monetary and 
territorial claims publicly against Kuwait. In a letter to the 
Arab League dated July 15th, Iraq accused Kuwait of violating the 
quotas, deliberately drilling wells which siphoned oil from 
Iraqi fields, and exploiting Iraq’s war with Iran to expand its 
military, police, and oil installations onto Iraqi territory 
(‘Aziz, 1991). On the 16th, the Iragi Foreign Minister leveled 
conspiracy charges against "some Arab states" and declared 
that..."our country will not kneel, our women will not become 
prostitutes, our children will not be deprived of food" (Miller 
and Mylroie, 1990: 16). 

In a speech on July 17th in Baghdad, Saddam Hussein 
threatened military action for the first time, then followed this 
warning on July 21st with the movement of 30,000 Iraqi troops to 
the border with Kuwait. By this time the Kuwaiti Cabinet had 
initially placed its military forces on alert, then met and 
cancelled the alert, and finally submitted the dispute to the 


Arab League for mediation. On the 24th, the United States 


deployed six combat vessels in joint maneuvers with the United 
Arab Emirates and warned against the use of coercion and 
intimidation in settling disputes. By the 25th, both Egyptian 
President Mubarak and U.S. Ambassador Glaspie had met with Saddam 
Hussein and had come away with the impression that Iraq would not 
invade unless Kuwait proved to be intransigent (Miller and 
Mylroie, 1990; Freedman and Karsh, 1993; the text obtained by ABC 
News of the Glaspie meeting is excerpted in Bengio, 1992). 

Over the next seven days there occurred a flurry of 
diplomatic and military activity in an unsuccessful attempt to 
negotiate the crisis between Iraq and Kuwait. At an OPEC meeting 
in Geneva on July 26th, Kuwait grudgingly accepted decreased 
quotas and increased prices for oil. By the 30th, Iraqi military 
strength along the Kuwaiti border had increased to 100,000 troops 
and about 300 tanks. On July 31l-August lst, as a result of 
mediation efforts by Egyptian President Mubarak, representatives 
from Iraq and Kuwait met in Jidda under the good offices of Saudi 
Arabia to negotiate a settlement. When Kuwait refused to accept 
Iraq’s demands for $10 billion plus the cession of disputed 
territory and oil-pumping rights, the two sides agreed to further 
negotiations in Baghdad. However, these talks were preempted 
when Iraq’s military forces occupied Kuwait the next day (Miller 
and Mylroie, 1990; Salinger, 1991; Freedman and Karsh, 1993). 


Realist Analyses 


A structural realist analysis of this conflict process would 


explain the Iraqi shift from a collaborative to a belligerent 
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strategy by reference to the asymmetrical power relationship 
between Irag and Kuwait (Waltz, 1979). This asymmetry accounts 
for both the unwillingness of Iraq to compromise its monetary and 
territorial demands upon Kuwait and its willingness to resort to 
the use of force in an attempt to achieve them. So long as the 
power balance remained in their favor, it was rational for Iraqi 
decision makers to calculate that they did not have to compromise 
and to conclude that they could use force with impunity. 

Miller and Mylroie’s (1990: 3-23) account expands this logic 
by subsuming Iraq’s behavior toward more powerful states, such as 
Israel and the United States, under the same explanation. This 
structure-oriented explanation accounts for behavior in terms of 
the absence of outside constraints, which permits the behavior to 
occur. At most, its strength is in identifying a necessary, but 
not a sufficient, condition for the decision to use force. The 
most persuasive empirical application of this general explanation 
for the decision to go to war recognizes that a favorable power 
balance does not always result in the more powerful state 
initiating the use of force; however, such a decision rarely 
occurs in the absence of this condition (De Mesquita, 1981). 

A combination of properties associated with classical 


realism at the agent level of analysis actually produces the 


decision to initiate force (Morganthau, 1978). In the Iraqi 


case, Sciolino (1991), Karsh and Rautsi (199la) and Miller and 
Mylroie (1990) identify a variety of re-enforcing cultural and 


historical variables, embodied in the person of Saddam Hussein, 
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which make the invasion of Kuwait the latest in a succession of 


violent, terroristic, and warlike decisions by the Iraqi leader. 


Previously, Saddam had established and maintained his rule by 


instigating assassination attempts, security purges, ethnic 
pogroms, and the bloody war with Iran. Consequently, in the 
absence of constraints imposed by the balance of power situation, 
it should not be a surprise that he chose the military invasion 
option during the dispute with Kuwait. 

In the formulation of the agent-structure relationship 
contained in some of these realist analyses, the Iraqi decision 
to invade Kuwait takes on a certain inevitability not unlike the 
conventional historical interpretation of Hitler’s decision to 
invade Poland in 1939. The primary responsibility for the 
outbreak of World War II rests with Germany and its wicked 
leader--with at best a secondary contribution from Britain and 
France’s failure to mobilize an Anglo-French-Soviet coalition 
against the Third Reich and deter the German attack on Poland 
(Walker, 1981). In contrast, the revisionist views of A.J.P. 
Taylor (1962) are relatively unpopular; he asserted that Hitler 
was not significantly more wicked or unreasonable than many other 
historical figures and emphasized the missed opportunities for 
either appeasing or deterring the German leader (Walker, et al, 
1984). 

Some analyses of the Iraqi leader’s decisions also take on 
much the same aura of inevitability, describing the Iraqi actions 


in the event narrative as part of a "grand strategy” (Bengio, 
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1992: 11-13) or as "the deception odyssey" (Sciolino, 1991: 196- 


294). Miller and Mylroie’s (1990) account articulates this 


interpretation very explicitly by asserting that in February, 
1990, Saddam began to implement a strategy of publicly 
heightening tensions between Iraq and the West while privately 
demanding money and territory from Kuwait and the other Gulf 
States: 
Saddam’s actions seem to have been aimed at pressuring 
the weak Gulf states to yield to his demands....The 
stronger he appeared...the more intimidated the Gulf 
states were likely to be. In addition, his defiant 
harangues against Zionism and imperialism appealed to 
what Arab intellectuals call the "the Arab masses," 
---({which]... made it difficult for the Gulf states to 
call upon America, Israel’s defender, for support. 
Finally, the tirades against Israel and the United 
States served as an effective smoke screen for his more 
pressing agenda for money and territory (Miller and 
Mylroie, 1990: 10-11). 

In contrast to this interpretation, other analysts contend 
that Iraq did not decide to invade Kuwait until the summer of 
1990 and attribute this decision to Kuwait’s failure to appease 
Saddam and the U.S. failure to deter him (Karsh and Rautsi, 
1991b; Freedman and Karsh, 1993). While they are willing to 
interpret Saddam’s willingness to negotiate up to the last day 


before the invasion as an act of deception, they place the timing 
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of the invasion decision as mid-July after previous attempts at 

cajoling and bullying the Kuwaitis into meeting Iraq’s pressing 

economic needs had apparently failed: 
If Kuwait had fully acceded to Iraqi demands on 31 July 
then Saddam might have found it difficult to launch an 
invasion the next day. In this sense the reassurances 
dispensed from 24 July on, the turning off of the media 
vitriol and the agreement to a negotiating process of 
which the Jeddah meeting was supposed to be just the 
beginning, ensured that no compromise was reached 
because the Kuwaitis were lulled into a false sense of 
security and persisted with their intransigence. At 
this stage Saddam did not search for a compromise or 
string the crisis out any longer (Freedman and Karsh, 
1993: 62-63). 

An alternative realist explanation of Kuwait’s failure to 
follow either an effective appeasement strategy or a credible 
deterrence strategy in dealing with Saddam Hussein leads to a 
consideration of the American role in the balance of power 
equation between Iraq and Kuwait. Some evidence from Kuwaiti and 
American sources indicates that Kuwaiti intransigence may be 
attributed to their belief that the United States would defend 
them if Iraq should attack (Viorst, 1991b; see also Salinger, 


1991: 74 and Stein, 1993: 128). If so, then deterrence theorists 


would explain the Iraqi invasion decision as due to the failure 


of Kuwait and the United States either to communicate the 
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consequences of invasion clearly to the Iragi leader or to 
accommodate his economic and territorial demands (Stein, 1993; 
see also Cooley, 1991; Salinger, 1991). 


Personality Analyses 


Analyses of Saddam Hussein’s personality by political 
psychologists are careful not to equate him unequivocably with 
Hitler and disavow an interpretation of him as the "madman of the 
Middle East" (White, 1991; Post, 1991). He is portrayed as 
flexible in abandoning or reversing decisions that threaten his 
political survival, a trait demonstrated repeatedly in his 
dealings with Iran (Post, 1990: 282-283). At the same time, his 
political personality is diagnosed as a constellation of 


"malignant narcissism" characterized by..."messianic ambition for 


unlimited power, absence of conscience, unconstrained aggression, 


and a paranoid outlook..." (Post, 1991: 285). 

The origins of this malignant narcissism lie in a traumatic 
childhood and the experience of growing up during revolutionary 
times (Post, 1991; Karsh and Rautsi, 199la; see also Miller and 
Mylroie, 1990: 24-41). Saddam Hussein’s early hero was Nasser 
and the messianic dream of Pan Arabism which he represented. 
This orientation, re-enforced in adult life by Ba’thist ideology 
and the Iragi historical legacy of Babylonian glory, produced a 
personal identity for the Iraqi leader as the "great struggler" 
on behalf of the revolutionary needs of the Arab nation (Post, 


1991: 279). 
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While Saddam Hussein was a difficult leader to confront, 
was by no means inevitable that he would make the decision to 
invade Kuwait. Some of the power politics analyses from a 
realist model of international politics suggest that an 
appeasement strategy could have prevented the invasion. The 
hardnosed flexibility identified by psychologically-informed 
analyses of Hussein’s personality indicates that a credible 
deterrent strategy may also have dissuaded him. Nonetheless, he 
did make the decision to occupy the country--perhaps as part of a 
secies of decisions united by a common strategy--while both his 
Arab neighbors and Western observers failed to form a grand 
coalition in time to stop him. 

In order to understand more fully how and why this outcome 
occurred without meaningful opposition, it is useful to expand 
and integrate the narrative of events with a dynamic model that 
represents more clearly the processes of interaction between 


agent and structure. A combination of two models from role 


theory’s symbolic interactionist tradition may offer this 


perspective. 
SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONIST MODELS OF SOCIAL IDENTITY 
The goal of integrating agent-oriented and structure- 
oriented perspectives leads logically to the family of role 
theory models within the symbolic interactionist tradition 
(Walker,1992). Specifically, the perspectives provided by McCall 
and Simmons’ (1978) role identity model and Stryker and Serpe’s 


(1982) situated identity model offer some promise in 
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accomplishing this task. The former emphasizes an agent-oriented 
explanation, while the latter systematically highlights 
structural constraints. 


Role Identity Model 


The central concept in the McCall and Simmons model is role 
identity, which is "the character and the role that an individual 
devises for himself as an occupant of a particular social 
position...f{and, more intuitively]..."his imaginative view of 


himself as he likes to think of himself being and acting as an 


occupant of that position" (McCall and Simmons, 1978: 65. 


Underlining McCall and Simmons). Role identities have the 
following characteristics. They are: 
>idealized, incorporating standards of conduct and 
achievement that are unlikely to be consistently 
attained (or perhaps even approached) in the 
individual’s actual day-to-day performances relevant to 
that role (1978: 65). 


>specifically tied to real, live individuals and 


Situations, which make their content subject to change 


as the people and institutions around the individual 


fluctuate (1978: 66). 


>the basis for plans of action in daily life and the 


source of vicarious performances of actual behavior 
complete with the imagined reactions of others (1978: 


67). 
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>the criteria for appraising one’s own actual 


performances and modifying them to fit the contents of 


the role identity (1978: 67). 


>the source of meaning in daily life, largely 


determining the individual’s interpretations of 

situations, events and other people (1978: 67). 

Role identities presuppose social positions and the 
relatively vague and abstract expectations which define their 


social roles. In fact, role identities have both conventional 


and idiosyncratic contents, respectively, which represent the 


social expectations and the individual’s personal elaborations 
upon them. "The relative proportion of these two aspects varies 
from person to person, and from identity to identity for the same 
individual" (McCall and Simmons, 1978: 68). 

The overall organization of role identities for an 
individual tends to be organized into a prominence hierarchy and 
a salience hierarchy. The order of role identities in the 
prominence hierarchy is a function of the extent to which each 
role identity has been re-enforced by support from the individual 
and others. The order of role identities in the salience 
hierarchy is a function of their relative priority ina 
particular situation (McCall and Simmons, 1978: 74-82). The 
authors hypothesize that in a given situation, "The individual 
tries to work into his actual performance those identities that 


are high in the order of salience and is less concerned with 
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working in those that are low in the order" (McCall and Simmons, 
1978: 82). 

The salience of a particular role identity is determined by 
its prominence and by the relative kinds, amounts and perceived 
opportunities for three types of social rewards: social support; 
intrinsic (physiological and emotional) gratification; and 
extrinsic gratification in the form of resources gained from its 
performance (McCall and Simmons, 1978: 81-82). They reason that: 

As a result of one’s performance in an 
encounter,... [one]...always receives some quantity 
(positive, negative, or zero) of each of the three 
types of social reward. As the salience of role- 
identities is determined in good part by the need or 
desire for various kinds and amounts of these rewards, 
it follows that the obtained rewards may alter the need 
or desire for them and, consequently, may in turn alter 
the salience hierarchy of role-identities (McCall and 
Simmons, 1978: 85). 

Influenced by exchange theorists such as Homans (1974) and 


Emerson (1976), McCall and Simmons (1978) argue (p. 79) that, "in 


the presence of others one strives to maximize through his 


performance the possible profits in terms of these three 
categories of rewards..." and postulate that this proposition is 
qualified for each type of reward by interaction with the 


situation in the following ways (pp. 85-86): 
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P-1. 


Reciprocity Proposition. If the rewards of all 


three types are approximately of the kinds and 
amounts desired in the situation, immediate desire 
for further rewards of the same sorts ordinarily 
declines somewhat (although the decline is 
temporary in nature). 


Relative Deprivation Propositions. 


a. If the rewards of all three types are 
moderately less than the initial level desired, 
the immediate level of desire increases. 

b. For the intrinsic and extrinsic types of 
gratification, the greater the discrepancy between 
obtained and desired rewards, the more pronounced 
the increase in desired rewards. 

c. For the social support type of reward, an 
extreme discrepancy between the expected and 
obtained reward produces a very sharp decrease in 
the immediate desire for a reward of this type. 


Relative Enhancement Propositions. 


a. If the rewards of all three types are 
moderately more than the initial level desired, 


the immediate level of desire increases. 


b. The greater the discrepancy between obtained 


and desired rewards, the more pronounced the 


increase in desired rewards. 
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While these propositions acknowledge the effects of others 
upon the selection and enactment of role identities, their 
structure-oriented perspective is thinly depicted. Environmental 
impact is couched in utilitarian, agent-oriented terms. That is, 
it is necessary to ascertain the agent’s reward schedule in order 
to determine the impact of rewards from the environment upon role 
performance. The initial and continued enactment of a particular 
role identity is primarily determined from the "inside out" by 
reference to the agent’s current surplus or deficit of different 
types of rewards and the perceived opportunity to satisfy them in 
a particular situation. 


Situated Identity Model 


The situated identity model developed by Stryker and Serpe 
(1982) and Stryker and Statham (1985) provides a thicker, more 
explicitly structural model of the role location process. They 
merge the prominence and salience hierarchies in the McCall and 
Simmons model by postulating an interaction effect between them 
that is relatively independent of the individual’s reward 
schedule (see their definition of identity salience below). 


Stryker and Statham (1985: 346) contrast their model with the 


McCall and Simmons model by asserting the latter is..."less tied 


to organizational roles...and contains...a corresponding emphasis 
on the unique and idiosyncratic in human behavior." In the 
situated identity model, there are three key concepts, 


identities, identity salience, and commitment, which Stryker and 
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Serpe (1982: 205-207) define as follows (see also Walker, 1992): 


>Identities are the more-or-less discrete parts of the 


self--internalized symbols that represent the person’s 
participation in structured role relationships-- 
implying that persons have as many identities as 
structured relationships. 


>Identity salience refers to the hierarchical 


organization of identities within a person according to 
the intersection of the following two sets of 
probabilities: according to the probability that each 
identity will be enacted within the context of a given 
situation; according to the probability that each 
identity will be enacted across a variety of 
situations. 


>Commitment is defined as "the degree to which the 


person’s relationships to specified sets of others 

depends on his or her being a particular kind of 

person, i.e., occupying a particular position in an 

organized structure of relationships and playing a 

particular role" (Stryker and Serpe, 1982: 207; quoted 

in Walker, 1992). 

In contrast to the agent-oriented and utilitarian, reward- 

maximization principle at the core of the McCall and Simmons 
(1978) role identity model, the most general proposition in the 


situated identity model is structure-oriented and stated as, 
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"Commitment affects identity salience which in turn affects 
behavioral choices" (Stryker and Statham, 1985: 346). Stryker 
and Serpe (1982: 207-208) articulate the structural model 
embodied in this principle as follows (see also Walker, 1992): 
P-1. The greater the commitment premised on an 
identity: 
a. the more salient will be the identity; 
b. the more positive will be the evaluation of 
that identity; 
c. the more general self-esteem will be based on 
that identity. 
For a given network of relationships: 
a. the more the network is premised on a 
particular identity rather than other identities 
in the network, the more salient will be the 
identity; 
b. the larger the number of persons included in a 
network premised on a given identity for whom 
related identities are highly salient, the more 
salient will be that identity. 
The more salient an identity: 


a. the more likely will be role-enactment 


performances consistent with the expectations 


attached to that identity; 


| 
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b. the more likely a given situation will be 
perceived as an opportunity to perform the role 


underlying the identity; 


c. the more likely opportunities to perform the 


role underlying the identity will be sought out. 
The greater the commitment leading to higher 
salience: 

a. the greater will be the impact of role 
performance on role-specific self-esteem (as well 
as on general self-esteem--see P-1b; 

b. the more likely will role performances reflect 
generally shared values and norms. 

This model minimizes idiosyncratic, utilitarian calculations 
by the agent and defines the salience hierarchy primarily in 
structure-oriented terms. It depicts the salience and role 
performances of individuals as determined from the "outside in" 
by the network of relationships with others which has the highest 
degree of commitment, i.e., the degree to which the individual’s 
relationships to others in a network depends upon occupying and 
playing a particular role. Behavioral indices of commitment are 
represented by cues from others in a role set. Commitment 
decreases and becomes diffuse when cues are absent, vague, or 
contradictory, but increases and becomes more specific when cues 
are present, clear, and consistent (Walker, 1992). 

The tension between the two models is essentially between 


two sources of salience: the idiosyncratic schedule of social 
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rewards postulated by the role identity model and the schedule of 
commitments postulated by the situated identity model. One 
strategy for synthesizing the two identity models is to assert 
that the prominence hierarchy and the agent’s schedule of social 
rewards are more influential sources of identity salience and 
role enactment: (a) under the static conditions of "diffuse" or 
"low" commitment; (b) and dynamically as commitment diffuses or 
decreases over time. Under these conditions, the prominence 
hierarchy and the idiosyncratic reward schedule of the agent 
increasingly influence both the range of salient roles and the 
latitude of performance associated with a single salient role. 
Conversely, under the conditions of specific or high commitment-- 
or as commitment increases or becomes more specific over time-- 
the influence of the agent’s prominence hierarchy and 
idiosyncratic reward schedule decrease (Walker, 1992). 
MODELING IRAQ’S ROLE LOCATION PROCESSES 

If politics is defined broadly as the process of 

authoritative allocation of values among members of a network, or 


role set, then this process may take two narrower forms which 


differ according to the basis of exchange and the pattern for the 


allocation of values. If the exchange is based upon mutual 
consent and the allocation takes a non-zero-sum pattern in which 
everybody wins or nobody loses, then it is an authorization 
process. If the exchange is not based upon mutual consent and 
the allocation assumes a zero-sum pattern, then it is a conflict 


process (Walker, 1987a; 1987b, 1990). In turn, the authorization 
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process and the conflict process define four types of situations 
and the basic social roles associated with them. 

The range of basic social roles in international politics is 
relatively narrow (Walker, 1987a; Singer and Hudson, 1987; 
Hermann, 1987). Their relative salience depends partly upon the 
different definitions of the situation which constitute the 
network of relations among members of a role set. These 
situations are constructed and modified by the interaction of 
role identities represented in the prominence and salience 
hierarchies, which ultimately generate the behaviors that 
constitute the process of politics (see Figure l). 

[Figure 1 Here] 

The historical origins of the authorization and conflict 
processes among the members of a particular role set in the 
international system begin with a value allocation problem. That 
is, one of the members of the role set faces a value allocation 
claim from at home or abroad, which it cannot meet either with 
its own resources or from the already existing patterns of 
allocation among the states in its network. So the leaders of 
this state request or demand assistance from another state, or 
offer to exchange what it has in plentiful supply to meet this 
claim. The target of this request may either respond positively 
or negatively to this request, thereby generating either the 
process of authorization or conflict (Walker, 1987a). Then the 


states’ decision makers perpetuate, alter, or halt the process by 


continuing to make a three-fold choice: to escalate/de-escalate 
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the existing process of authorization or conflict; to shift from 
one process to the other; or to stand pat with their present 
behaviors (Walker, 1990). The processes of decision which 
generate the moves in the pattern of three-fold choice are 
modeled by the role identity and situated identity models of role 
location. 

The historical origins of the Iragi-Kuwaiti conflict 
followed this pattern. At the end of the Iran-Irag conflict, 
Iraq’s leadership faced two value allocation claims in the form 
of a huge international financial debt and a domestic society 
ravaged by eight years of war. Saddam Hussein approached the 
Gulf States with requests for assistance in the form of cash and 
a write-off of Iraqi war debts in exchange for Iraq’s sacrifices 
in the war against Iran. He argued that Iraq had protected them 
from the Islamic fundamentalist threat posed by the non-Arab 
Persians. In effect, he was proposing an exchange of Iraqi 
military and civilian casualties for economic relief from the 
Gulf states within a context of Pan-Arab solidarity (Freedman and 
Karsh, 1993). 

Evidence for this interpretation of Iraq’s position is 
relatively uncontroversial. For example, Miller and Mylroie 
(199): 8) state, "Western and Arab analysts agree on this much-- 
Iraqi resentment toward Kuwait and his other Gulf neighbors had 


been building since the cease-fire in the Iraq-Iran war in 


August, 1988." They document this interpretation with quotes 


from the American Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
and South Asian affairs and from Saddam himself: 

I was struck by the constant theme we heard from 
the Iraqis in 1988....They were clearly nettled and 
aggravated that the Arabs and, indeed, the world were 
not sufficiently grateful for Iraq’s sacrifice in the 
war, that none of us appreciated what Iraq had done for 
all of us (Richard W. Murphy, cited in Miller and 
Mylroie, 1990: 8). 

In a meeting with U.S. Ambassador April Glaspie in July, 1990, 
Saddam echoed this theme when he reportedly said to the American 
envoy..."But you know you are not the ones who protected your 
friends during the war with Iran...Yours is a society which 
cannot accept 10,000 dead in one battle" (Excerpts, 1990: 102). 
In its relations with Kuwait, specifically, Iraq had 
territorial as well as economic issues. Miller and Mylroie 
(1990: 10) portray the Kuwaiti position as linking the two issues 
so as forestall an exchange agreement: 
..-Kuwait had repeatedly raised the debt issue as a 
bargaining chip whenever Iraq reiterated demands for 
territory or more money after the war’s end. The 
Kuwaitis were accustomed to pressure from Iraq; after 
all, the dispute over the Iraq-Kuwait border had 
continued, on and off, for more than fifty years. What 


about your debt to us, the Kuwaitis would politely, but 


firmly, reply. And what about recognizing Kuwait’s 
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borders in exchange for forgiving the debt, Kuwaitis 
would press. 
This position was particularly insulting to Iraqi sensibilities 
in two respects. 

First, the Kuwaiti position did not honor Iraqi military 
sacrifices as a relevant value in the exchange process. Second, 
their intransigence was occurring within the context of their 
mutual membership in the Arab Cooperation Council, the latest 
structural expression of Pan Arabism. The ACC had been set up 
after the Iran-Iraq war to foster economic and security 
cooperation among Iraq, Jordan, Egypt, Kuwait, and Yemen. 
Ironically, Kuwait supported its creation on the grounds that it 
would divert Iraq from a narrow Gulf orientation and provide it 
with a broader regional role to play in the "fertile crescent" 
(Miller and Mylroie, 1990: 11-12). 

The Kuwaiti support for the ACC is partly consistent with 
the logic of the situated identity model. The establishment of 
the ACC could have raised the level of Iraqi commitment to the 
solidarity of the Arab nation, expressed by Saddam Hussein in the 


aftermath of the Iran-Iraq war as based upon "peace, love, and 


enlightenment," and which included endorsing the principles of 


non-aggression and non-interference in the domestic affairs of 
another country (Hussein, 1988). Appropriately re-enforced by 
cues from other Arab states, these norms and expectations 

associated with the situated identity version of the Pan Arab 


role might have maintained the salience of this role and 
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constrained Iraqi behavior within the structure established by 


the ACC. 

According to the combined logics of the situated identity 
and role identity models, however, the context of an explicit 
Pan-Arab organizational network, combined with an intransigent 
Kuwait, is actually counter-productive. Instead of diverting 
Iraq away from Gulf concerns, the first predictable result is an 
accelerated lowering and a dramatic diffusion of Iraq’s 
commitment to Pan-Arab norms, particularly with respect to 
Kuwait. The decrease in commitment is caused by the combination 
of contradictory cues offered by Kuwait’s intransigent bargaining 
behavior occurring within the context of Pan-Arab solidarity 
provided by the ACC. The second predictable result is that 
decreasing commitment will increase the relative potency of 
agent-oriented influences upon Iraqi role location at the expense 
of the situated identity model’s structure-oriented constraints. 

The role identity model’s prominence hierarchy and its 
reciprocity, relative deprivation, and relative enhancement 
propositions regarding the three basic types of social rewards 
specify the nature of these agent-oriented influences. Post’s 
(1991) analysis of Saddam Hussein’s personality makes it 
plausible to hypothesize that his prominence hierarchy of role 
identities plausibly contains a "great struggler" role identity 
at or near its pinnacle, which provides outlets for the 
expression of his malignant narcissism. Such role identities 


(like all role identities) are both idealized in their standards 
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of conduct and yet are the basis for the individual’s plans for 
action applied to real, live individuals, which makes them 
applicable to more than one social object as circumstances 
change. 


Evidence to support this hypothesis is provided in the 


political biography of Saddam Hussein by Karsh and Rautsi (199la: 


150-153, 194-196) who note a long-term increase in the relative 
position of the "President Struggler" role identity in Saddam 
Hussein’s prominence hierarchy at the expense of situated 
identities prescribed by nationalist or socialist ideals in 
Ba’thist ideology. More generally, Barnett (1991) documents a 
general erosion in the salience of the situated Pan Arab identity 
among all of the Arab states. 

The relative position of these two role identities in the 
Iraqi leader’s salience hierarchy also shifted in the short term 
with respect to Kuwait. The contradictions between Kuwaiti cues 
and a Pan-Arab situated identity diffused and lowered Iragi 
commitment to the Pan Arab identity during 1990, thereby 
decreasing its salience and raising the salience of the "great 
struggler" role identity vis a vis Kuwait. 

The reciprocity and deprivation propositions in McCall and 
Simmons’ role identity model capture the specifics of this shift 
in Saddam Hussein’s salience hierarchy. Kuwait’s cues, 
communicated within the context of the ACC organization, violated 
consistently the condition specified in the reciprocity 


proposition for re-enforcing the Pan Arab role. That is, 
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Kuwait’s interactions with Iraq as members of the Arab Nation 
supplied none of the three basic types of rewards (social 
support, intrinsic and extrinsic gratification) in the 
proportions conforming to the expectations in Iraq’s requests, a 
condition which theoretically decreases desires for more rewards 
at least temporarily. To the contrary, the disproportionate 
nature of Kuwait’s cues consistently met the following conditions 


specified in the relative deprivation propositions. 


Condition a. If the rewards of all three types are 
moderately less than the initial level desired, the immediate 
level of desire increases....Kuwaiti cues did not provide the 
social support for Iraq which would have legitimized its 
sacrifices in the Iran-Iran war; neither did they provide 
extrinsic gratification in the form of compliance with Iraqi 
demands for cash and territory. The intrinsic gratification 
associated with performing the Pan Arab role identity was always 
relatively unsatisfactory to Saddam Hussein, because it did not 
meet the needs of his personality to be in a powerful rather than 
a dependent relationship with others. 


Condition b. For the intrinsic and extrinsic types of 


gratification, the greater the discrepancy between obtained and 
expected rewards, the more pronounced the increase in desired 
rewards....The pattern of continued Kuwaiti intransigence 


combined with the worsening economic conditions in Iraq to 


produce a growing discrepancy between obtained and expected 


intrinsic and extrinsic gratification, as both Saddam’s personal 
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humiliation and Iraq’s demands for territory and cash increased 
over time. 


Condition c. For the social support type of reward, an 


extreme discrepancy between the expected and obtained reward 
produces a very sharp decrease in the immediate desire for a 
reward of this type....In view of the great discrepancy noted by 
both Western and Arab analysts between expected and obtained 
social support for the Iraqi Pan-Arab role in defeating Iran, its 
relative value for Iraq declined sharply. This decrease in 
salience facilitated an increase in the salience of the "great 
struggler" role identity, which provides a good deal of social 
support within the Iraqi domestic context as well as intrinsic 
gratification for Saddam’s need for power (see Karsh and Rautsi, 
1991; Post, 1991). 

If these deductions are correct, then it possible to 
understand the Pan Arab definition of the relationship between 
Iraq and Kuwait as one characterized by a pattern of increasing 
relative deprivation regarding all three types of rewards for the 
Iraqi leader. The effects culminated in a shift in the relative 
salience of the Pan Arab and great struggler roles for Saddam 
Hussein, leading to a transition from one role to the other and a 


change in the corresponding plan of action followed by the 


government of Iraq. The shift in role identity salience probably 


began early in 1990. However, the transition from one role to 
another was not completed until July of that year (Viorst, 199la; 


Freedman and Karsh, 1993). 
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DISCUSSION 
What are the conclusions regarding foreign policy change 
that can be drawn from this symbolic interactionist account of 
Iraq’s decisions leading to the invasion of Kuwait? 
Descriptively, it fills in some holes left between the agent- 
oriented account provided by personality theory and the 
structure-oriented account supplied by realist theory. Within 


the context of the role identity and situated identity models, 


Kuwait’s responses to Iraqi initiatives assume a relatively more 


important position in the narrative and in the explanation of the 
Iraqi invasion decision. 

A role-oriented explanation of Kuwait’s failure to appease 
or deter Iraq emphasizes the failure to detect a shift in 
Saddam’s role identity and the corresponding counter-role 
attributed to Kuwait. A symbolic interactionist perspective 
assumes that any social relationship ordinarily begins with the 
negotiation of social identities which will define the boundaries 
of the relationship between the participants, followed by the 
negotiation of the actual interactive roles which characterize 
the pattern of behavior between them. Moreover, this role set... 


"represents essentially a working agreement on which the parties 


can stand while they continue to bargain, negotiating the 
specifics of their interactive roles....Such an agreement is 
problematic in its attainment and far from stable (McCall and 


Simmons, 1978:137-140. Underlining McCall and Simmons). 
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The negotiation of "difficult" interpersonal and 
international relationships becomes intractable with respect to 
their concrete issues precisely because there is no working 
agreement regarding social identities. Before the terms of 
exchange regarding social rewards can be negotiated, it is 
necessary to authorize their allocation within a mutually-defined 
role set. "A working agreement can be said to exist when the 
cognitive processes of one person, with respect to social 
identities, are not in gross conflict with the expressive 
processes of the other person" (McCall and Simmons, 1978: 139; 
original was italicized). 

In this account Arab and Western diplomats did not 


appreciate the tenuousness of the Pan Arab role as the situated 


identity defining the working agreement between Iraq and Kuwait. 


Kuwait’s tactics in haggling over the details of reaching an 
agreement with Iraq regarding cash and territory altered 
significantly the latter’s degree of commitment to the Pan Arab 
role. However, Kuwaiti leaders failed to realize the 
significance of the change in Saddam Hussein’s perception of 
their social identity (Viorst, 199l1b). By mid-July, it had 
shifted clearly from a brother Arab nation to a usurper of Arab 
rights...[who]..."have thrust their poisoned dagger into our back 
at a time when Iraq is facing external enemies and trying to 
defend the nation and avert any further stabs against the nation 


and Iraq" (Hussein, 1990c: 23). 
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Even during the last-minute negotiations in Jidda on August 
lst, Kuwaiti diplomats continued to haggle, not appreciating that 
the crucial shift in role identities had already occurred: 

"Nothing of substance was ever discussed at 
Jidda," a Kuwaiti official said. Kuwait, he 
continued, had been prepared to make concessions, 
if necessary. Specifically, the Kuwaitis were 
prepared to write off Iraq’s debt and to lease one 
of the Kuwaiti islands in the Gulf to Iraq, but 
the delegation needed further instructions. Both 
sides agreed to talk further in Baghdad in a few 
days (Miller and Mylroie, 1990: 20). 
"Substance," however, was not the only issue at the Jidda 
meeting. In Iraqi eyes, the issue was also what roles should 
characterize the relationship between the two countries. 
According to the Iraqi Ambassador to the United States, "They 
[Kuwaitis] were arrogant...The Kuwaitis were conducting 
themselves like small-time grocery-store owners. The gap was 
irreconcilable, so the meeting collapsed." (Miller and Mylroie, 
1990: 20). The next day Iraq’s armies poured into Kuwait. 

Collectively, therefore, the two social identity models 
offer a richer explanation of Iraqi and Kuwaiti decisions at both 
the agent and structure levels of analysis. They provide a more 


elaborate and a more cogent account of how Saddam Hussein’s 


personality and the changing international environment interacted 


to produce a shift in role identities leading to the Iraqi 
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invasion of Kuwait. This account also makes the inevitability of 
the invasion somewhat less plausible than the account rendered by 
simply juxtaposing balance of power and personality explanations 
of Iraq’s conduct in the dispute with Kuwait and attributing the 
invasion to a deterrence failure and to Saddam’s demonic 
leadership. 

There is also an important prescriptive lesson regarding the 
management of foreign policy change to be drawn from a symbolic 
interactionist analysis of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. It is 
important to be sensitive to the existence of two levels, or 
stages, in the negotiation of political change. International 
negotiations, like interpersonal negotiations, are not only about 
the power relations and the terms of exchange between agents. If 
these were the only important features, then the main lesson 
inferred from this case would be simply the realist one 
attributed to a U.S. official by Miller and Mylroie (1990: 10): 
"When the lion is hungry, you don’t tell it that there isn’t 
going to be any dinner." This aphorism assumes the existence of 
a role (lion) for Iraq and a counter-role (lamb) for Kuwait. 

However, role identities are not fixed or assumed--they are 
negotiated, maintained, and subject to change in both 


interpersonal and international relationships. The particular 


tragedy of the conflict between Iraq and Kuwait is that a working 


agreement was probably relatively easy to achieve and maintain in 
the form of a shared commitment to a Pan-Arab situated identity 


(Salinger, 1991; Freedman and Karsh, 1993). The establishment of 
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the Arab Cooperation Council and the existence of sufficient 


Material resources to satisfy Iraq’s extrinsic gratification 


provided the necessary ingredients for forging a relationship of 


interactive roles based upon such a working agreement. The main 
caveat which qualifies this diagnosis is the personality of 
Saddam Hussein. His flexibility in reversing decisions also 
includes a record of broken treaties and agreements (Post, 1991; 
Karsh and Rautsi, 199la). In this respect, at least, he does 


resemble Hitler. 
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STRUCTURE OF POLITICS 


Authorization Conflict 


Basic Roles/Counter Roles Basic Roles/Counter Roles 


Consumer/Producer Facilitator/Consumer Belligerent/Provocateur 


Collaboration Assistance Confrontation Intervention 


Prominence Hierarchy Salience Hierarchy 


Role Identities Situated Identities 
#1 #1 
#2 #2 
#3 #3 
#4 #4 
#5 #5 


AGENT’S SELF/OTHER RELATIONSHIPS 


Figure 1. A Symbolic Interactionist Model of the Role Location 
Process in the Foreign Policy Domain. (Adapted from Walker, 
1987a, 1987b, 1990, 1992; Singer and Hudson, 1987; Hermann, 1987) 
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1. The most unpopular British government of all time? 


In the high summer of 1993 the Conservative Party slumped to the worst public opinion survey 
ratings since the inception of British polling. 


After the most unpopular first year for a new government in recorded history, the Gallup poll 
published in the Daily Telegraph newspaper on July 9 (fieldwork June 30 - July 5) registered 
just 12% of the electorate as approving of the Government's record to date. In the larger 
‘Gallup 9000’ sample for the whole of June only 11% approved of the performance of the 
administration and 80% disapproved - the most negative figures Gallup has ever recorded in 
Britain. The first government of Harold Wilson (1964-70) never fell below 17% on this 
indicator, nor did that of Margaret Thatcher (1979-90) fall below 18%. 


The voting intention figures for the Conservative party in the same Gallup poll placed them 
in third place with 24.5% of popular preferences, behind not only the Labour Party (43%) but 
the resurgent Liberal Democrats (26.5%) as well. Less than a quarter of those respondents 
interviewed said they would vote for the governing party - a lower figure than at any point 
during the controversy over the ‘poll tax’ at the end of the Eighties. During the course of the 
year 1993, as Table 1 shows, Labour held a double figure lead over the Conservatives in 


almost every published opinion poll. 


PSYEAALY REP 1 


TABLE 1 : PUBLISHED OPINION POLLS IN 1993 


Date Samp Field Con% Lab% LD% Con lead 
Pub. Size Dates over Lab % 
1993 
ICM/Guardian 14.1 1463 8/9.1 38 42 15 -4 
Gallup/Telegraph 14.1 1073 6/11.1 33.5 45.5 14.5 -12 
MORI/S. Times 31.1 1929 21/25.1 37 45 14 -8 
Gallup/Telegraph 5.2 1197 27.1/1.2 33.5 46 15.5 -12.5 
ICM/Guardian 10.2 1365 5/6.2 37 45 13 -8 
MORI/Times 26.2 1633 18/22.2 34 46 16 -12 
Gallup/Telegraph 5.3 1088 24.2/1.3 32 49 14 -17 
ICM/Guardian 12.3 1432 5/6.3 34 45 16 -11 
MORI!/Times 2.4 1908 25/19.3 32 47 17 -15 
ICM/Guardian 7.4 1427 2/3.4 34 46 15 -12 
Gallup/Telegraph 9.4 1132 30.3/5.4 30.5 49 185 -18.5 
MORI/Times 30.4 1912 22/26.4 32 46 20 -14 
Gallup/Telegraph to 1008 27.4/3.5 30 47 175 -17 
ICM/Guardian 12.5 1458 7/8.5 29 43 23 -14 
MORI/Times 28.5 1842 20/24.5 28 44 24 -16 
Gallup/Telegraph 4.6 1074 26/31.5 25 49 23 -24 
ICM/Guardian 9.6 1390 4/5.6 27 43 25 -16 
NOP/Ind. on Sund 13.6 1094 11.6 27 42 26 -15 
MORI/S. Times 13.6 1043 11/12.6 29 44 22 -15 
MORI/Times 2.7 1851 24/28.6 28 46 23 -18 
ICM/Guardian Fe 1424 2/3.7 28 42 23 -14 
Gallup/Telegraph 9.7 1067 30.6/5.7 24.5 43 26.5 -18.5 


Nor can the Conservatives find any consolation in the opinion poll ratings of their leader - quite 


the reverse, in fact. The June Gallup 9000 index showed that only 18% of those sampled were 


satisfied with John Major's performance as Prime Minister, and 76% expressed themselves 
dissatisfied - another all time low. Nor is the contention that Mr. Major is the most unpopular 


Prime Minister since polls began confined to evidence from the Gallup organisation. 
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June's ICM poll published in The Guardian found that only 14% thought he was doing a good 


job as Prime Minister, with only just over a third (36%) even of those still supporting the 
Conservatives offering their approbation. 


By 73% to 22% that ICM sample considered that John Major was “indecisive” and the same 
majority felt that he had "no clear idea where he is leading the government". Gallup asked a 
number of questions about Mr Major’s government as a whole (April 27-May 3, 1993) : 16% 
of respondents said that it “inspired confidence” and 81% that it did not ; 28% that it was 
"effective" and 68% "ineffective", 24% that it was "far seeing" and 72% that it was "short 
sighted" ; 36% that it was "honest" and 58% “dishonest" ; 26% that it was “in touch with what 
was going on in the country" and 71% that it was not. Around two-thirds of the sample 
considered the government as “uncaring” (66%), “concerned only for themselves and their 
party" (67%) and "incompetent" (64%). 


This litany of massive unpopularity was not confined to public opinion polls. Elections up and 
down the country in the last year have added to the Conservative woes. 


The first by-election of the new parliament was held on May 6, 1993, a year and one month 
after the unprecedented fourth successive General Election victory. It was located in Newbury, 
west Berkshire, a seat which the deceased MP Judith Chaplin had held for the Conservatives 
with a majority of over 12,000 in April 1992, securing 56% of the vote to the Liberal 
Democrats’ 37% and Labour 6%. There has been a tradition of Liberal activism in the 
Newbury constituency, but no-one expected their candidate David Rendel to win such a 
massive landslide victory. He gained a majority of 23,000 on a swing of 28.4% from 
Conservative to Liberal Democrat. The Liberal Democrats share of the vote rose to 65%, the 
Tory share fell to 27%. This swing from Tory to Liberal was surpassed in magnitude only by 
those at Torrington in 1958 and at Sutton and Cheam, Ripon and the Isle of Ely in 1972-3, 


all cases where the Liberals had risen from a much lower base. 
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TABLE 2 : NEWBURY BY-ELECTION, MAY 6 1993 


MAY 6 % APRIL 1992 CHANGE 
VOTE % 1992-3 


Liberal Democrat 37,590 37.3 +27.8 
Conservative 15,535 55.9 -29.0 
Labour 1,151 ; 6.0 -4.0 
16 Others 3,497 0.8 +5.3 
Lib Dem majority 22,055 
Swing from C to Lib Dem: 28.4% 


That the disastrous Conservative showing at Newbury on May 6 was not a one-off fluke, or 
the fault of a weak candidate or poor local organisation, was demonstrated by the county 
council elections throughout England and Wales on the same day. Elections for these upper 
tier local government authorities took place in all areas outside the seven largest metropolitan 
units. The Conservatives were put to the sword. They lost a third of all their country council 
seats, and lost control of every county they held with the single exception of Buckinghamshire. 
For the first time in their history, county councils such as Surrey, West Sussex, Suffolk and 
Dorset were prised from the Conservatives’ grip. The Liberal Democrats took control of, or 
became the largest party in, a swathe of counties in the West and South of England from 
Cornwall and Devon to Berkshire. 


The Conservatives were reduced from just under 1,500 county councillors in England and 
Wales to less than 1,000; in fact their total of 965 after May 6 was only a little higher than the 
numbers amassed by the Liberal Democrats (875) and well behind that of Labour (1,388) - 


and this, it should be remember, in the areas outside London and the other six big 


metropolitan conurbations, Labour's traditional strongholds. The clearest evidence yet was 
seen of tactical voting against a nationally governing party in Britain : the Conservatives, with 
approximately 30% of the nationwide vote across the counties, obtained only 28% of the local 
authority seats at stake ; the Liberal Democrats, with 24% of the vote, obtained a higher 
proportion (25%) of the seats. This is exactly the reverse of the situation which has 
traditionally damaged the Liberals over recent decades. For example, at the 1992 General 
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Election they obtained 18% of the vote throughout the United Kingdom but won only 3% of 


the seats in the House of Commons. It bodes ill indeed for the Conservative national 
government should tactical voting operate against it on anything like a large scale at the next 
General Election. 


TABLE 3 : COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION RESULTS, MAY 6 1993 

(a) Councillors elected (total 3,496) 1993 

Conservative 965 (-473) 

Labour 1,388 (+92) 

Liberal Democrat (+381) 

Other 

Councils controlled (total 47) 

Conservative 

Labour 

Liberal Democrat 

Independent 

No overall control - C largest party 

No overall control - Lab largest party 

No overall control - LD largest party 

No overall control - Ind largest party 


Total no overall control (+12) 


On July 29, 1993, the Newbury catastrophe was followed by an even bigger by-election 
defeat. A vacancy had been created at Christchurch in East Dorset by the death of the pro- 
Chinese steam railway enthusiast Conservative MP, Robert Adley. He had commanded a 
majority of over 20,000 in 1992, which meant that Christchurch was ranked as the 
government's 14th safest seat. An experienced former MP, Robert Hayward, was selected 
to bear the party’s standard. However, the campaign straddled the disunity of the Maastricht 
debate, and the threatened imposition of Value Added Tax on domestic heating did not help 
in a constituency where 37% of the electorate were pensioners, and the Liberal Democrat 
candidate Diana Maddock won the seat by over 16,000 votes, obtaining a 35% swing - the 


largest drop in support for a governing party in any by-election since the Second World War. 
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TABLE 4 : CHRISTCHURCH BY-ELECTION, JULY 29, 1993 


July 29 % April 1992 Change 
Vote 1992-3 
Liberal Democrat 33,164 62.2 23.6 +38.6 
Conservative 16,737 31.4 63.5 -32.1 
Labour 1,453 2.7 12.1 -9.4 
11 Others 1,908 3.6 0.8 +2.8 
Lib Dem majority 16,427 
Swing from C to Lib Dem 35.3% 


There can be little doubt that the stunning blows dealt by the public to the Conservative party 
in local elections, by-elections and opinion polls during 1993 were expressions of deep 
discontent at the performance of the incumbent British government and its Prime Minister. It 
is however questionable whether the depth of hostility and resentment was in fact quite as 


great as appeared at first sight. 


It is already a well-aired hypothesis that by-election results have become more spectacular 
as local electorates have realised (assisted by the glare of the national media spotlight) that 
they can deliver extremely hefty chastisements to the Government of the day without actually 
bringing them down : volatility has risen as party loyalties become less rigid in the age of 


television and instant gratification, and swings have become ever larger and wilder. 
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Perhaps the public is now learning the treat national opinion polls in the same way. Fewer and 
fewer respondents automatically nominate a party of lifelong or ancestral allegiance. Perhaps 
it has become fashionable to express dissatisfaction with the Government or Prime Minister - 
the expected, “politically correct" answer. This means that the resentment expressed in polls 
such as those reported at the beginning of this paper might not be so deep as appears on the 
surface. It is interesting to note that even in the April-May 1993 Gallup survey, in which so 
much discontent was recorded, over half (52%) the respondents expected that the 
Conservatives nevertheless would win the next General Election, and only a third (32%) that 
Labour would. In a Gallup poll for the Sunday Telegraph on July 25, even though 70% of 
respondents still said they were dissatisfied with Mr Major’s performance as Prime Minister, 


only 38% wanted him to resign compared with 56% who thought he should soldier on. 


It is well Known that the Conservatives have recovered from very poor poll ratings in previous 
terms of government, such as 1981 (a 21% share on voting intention), 1985 (24% share of 
the vote in Gallup/ Telegraph, August 15) and 1990 (28% Labour lead in the Harris/Observer 
poll on March 25). Polls are used by voters as a shot across the bows of the government, and 
voting intention figures are unreliable as predictions of actual behaviour in a General Election - 
it will be remembered that this was true even of campaign polls during the 1992 General 
Election. As respondents became more familiar with using by-elections, local elections and 
polls in this way perhaps ail that can be said is that Mr. Major and his government have 
suffered the worst recorded figures ever - not that they actually are proven to be the most 


fundamentally unpopular of all time. 


Even if this is true, however, these dire figures themselves have a considerable political 
impact. It should not be forgotten that were it not for the 20% plus Labour lead in the polls 
during most of the second half of 1990, Margaret Thatcher in all probability would not have 
been removed by her own MPs in the autumn of that year. Opinions polls are not only taken, 


they can be inhaled. 
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In the inward-looking and febrile world of Westminster, and in the news-seeking and - making 
circle of the British national press, dramatic evidence of the unpopularity of the government 
and Prime Minister fuels the pressure for change. The Conservatives (like other parties) have 
a habit of panicking in such circumstances and forming a circular firing squad. Although he 
had been party leader for less than three years, and only just over one year ago won a five- 
year term as Prime Minister, John Major is already seen as vulnerable to a leadership 
challenge. Tory MPs, fearful for their seats, remember the effectiveness of the change of 
standard-bearer and hence image in 1990. Whatever was said after the polls’ failure to predict 


the 1992 General Election result, they have rapidly regained their power to compel attention. 


Indeed, it has been argued that an over-reliance on public opinion has strongly influenced 
policy as well as personnel in the Conservative Party of the 1990s. In his resignation speech 
on June 9 1993, Norman Lamont accused the administration from which he had recently been 
removed of short-termism, due to paying too much attention to polisters and party managers. 
He presumably was demonising the expression of public opinion through polls by using the 
phrase ‘pollsters’, as none of the latter is known to be a regular visitor to No. 10 Downing 
Street. It may well be true that the polls, and the Newbury and county council election results, 
were instrumental in building up the head of steam that forced Mr. Lamont’s replacement as 
Chancellor, even though the Prime Minister claimed there were no significant policy 


differences between them, in order to improve the ‘presentation’ of economic administration. 


This change of the stewardship of the second most important post in the Cabinet illustrated 
all too publicly the first fact that in mid-1993 the Conservative party was indeed in serious 
trouble, and that this time there may be no way back from the mid-term unpopularity. While 
it is true that recoveries have been achieved after previous lows, this does not mean that 
recovery is inevitable. Looking to more solid indicators than polls or by-elections, or even the 
style and content of John Major’s leadership, there seems to be a fundamental crisis of 
identity for Britain's dominant party. 
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a Roots of Past Success 


Before examining the deep problems afflicting the Conservatives in 1993, we might remind 
ourselves of the extent of the party’s success. 


They are the undoubted electoral champions of Britain in the twentieth century. When in 1992 
they were re-elected with a majority sufficient for a full term of government after a full term, 
this was the sixth time this century they had achieved this mark of approbation and 
confidence. No other party has achieved any period of two consecutive full terms since 1900; 
Labour never has. Long periods have passed solely under Conservative rule : 1951-64 and 
1979 to date, for example. The key to this success has lain in the ability of a centre/right party, 
clearly lead by the more privileged and wealthy middle and upper strata of society, to win 
sufficient votes from the poorer groups and working classes to obtain electoral success, even 


during an epoch of so-called class politics when the working class was clearly in the majority. 


This ability has itself rested on two main planks. The first and most important is the 
Conservative Party’s success in convincing the electorate that it is the most competent to 
manage the British economy and that it is the most likely of the parties to put money in the 
voter's pocket or purse. Even when the national opinion polls were indicating a neck and neck 
race or a Labour lead during the 1992 General Election campaign, the Conservatives retained 
a 6%-10% lead on the question of which party was trusted most to handle the economy ; and 
on April 9 itself the fear of Labour’s taxation plans should they actually take office probably 
played the single most important role in the voters’ decisions against them in the polling 
booths. 


The second source of long-term Conservative success has been the party’s ability to associate 
itself with nationalism within Britain, especially English nationalism (in recent decades the party 
has performed very poorly in Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland). This is associated both 
with its claim to be a non-sectarian 'One Nation’ party for the whole of the kingdom and with 
its traditional lead in popular preference on the issues of defence, foreign policy and 
immigration. Although perceptions of economic competence have decided the outcome of 


most of post-war elections in Britain there have been occasions on which the Conservatives 
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have benefited from nationalistic sentiment - in 1970 over fears of immigration, and in 1983 


after the Falklands War, for example. 


It is true too, of course, that the success of the Conservatives must be placed in the context 
of the performance and image of their rival parties. There have been many occasions on 
which the Tories have won General Elections while Labour and the centre parties have been 
weak, divided or distrusted. The unpopularity of Neil Kinnock certainly seems to have been 
one of the main obstacles to voting Labour into power in 1992. 


However, with the repiacement of Mr. Kinnock by the unexceptionable figure of John Smith, 
and yet another revival (in by-election, local elections and the polls at least) of the centrists, 
currently the Liberal Democrats, the Conservative Party must look forward from 1993 with the 
assumption that it must win the next General Election, and cannot afford to rely on the 
opposition losing it. Yet great dangers afflict the government during the Tories’ fourth term in 
office - and they strike, this time, at the heart of their traditional springs of success. 


3. Time for a change? Ideology and U-turns 


One central problem concerns the perceived incompetence and drift of the Government 
identified in the 1993 opinion polls quoted above. 


This is to a large extent a function of the fact that the Conservatives have been in office for 
14 years. There is some evidence that in many democracies it is difficult to sustain a 
government of this duration of tenure : in 1993 "rust" appeared to be spreading through the 
administrations of Chancellor Kohl of Germany, President Mitterrand of France, the Liberal 
Democrats in Japan and the Christian Democrats in Italy ; 12 years of Republican rule in the 
USA ended with the inauguration of President Clinton in January. 


It is more than a simple matter of ‘time for a change’. Any government faces a challenge as 
their years in office roll by : do they lose their impetus, failing to find new matters on which 
to introduce fresh legislation ? Or do they continue to apply principles to new issues and areas 


of debate, running the risk either of stretching a radical principle to applications beyond 
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practicality or the approval of the electorate - or on the other hand presiding over reversals 
of policy, pejoratively known as "U-turns". 


Since its re-election in April 1993, John Major's government has been accused of falling into 
both these traps. The intention of extending the principle of privatisation to encompass the 
British Rail network is highly unpopuiar both with those working on the railways and the 
general public. There is a widespread fear that this policy would result in a closure of 
hundreds of miles of unprofitable rural and branch lines, depriving whole swathes of Britain 
of any kind of rail service, while milking profitable Inter-city express routes and putting up fares 
for hard-pressed commuters. Opinion surveys have for some years shown that the public felt 
the high-water mark of privatisation should have been reached in the mid-1980s, and since 


that time the consensus is that de-nationalisation has gone too far. 


Other attempts at reform and change by Mr. Major’s government have clearly failed and forced 
embarrassing climbdowns. In the sphere of education, the scheduled introduction in 1993 of 
compulsory testing for all 14 year olds in state schools and the subsequent publication of 
comparative ‘league tables’ was successfully blocked by overwhelming opposition from all the 
main teaching unions. Another failure was the Criminal Justice Act, which attempted to tie 
non-custodial sentences to the disposable income of those convicted, but produced ludicrous 
variations in lines which hit hardest the more respectable classes of society ; it also prevented 
previous criminal records from being taken into account in sentencing. The then Home 


Secretary, Kenneth Clarke, was obliged to drop these measures swiftly and publicly in May 
1993. 


As far as their old bugbear, the mining industry, was concerned, the government seems 
almost to have managed an S-turn over the past year. Stimulated by the privatised electricity 
generating industry's preference for oil rather than coal as a source of energy (itself probably 
influenced by the past history and reputation of the miners’ unions for aggressive demands 
and subsequent strikes), Secretary of State Michael Heseltine announced a swingeing 
programme of closures of mines in early autumn 1992. This would have cost the number of 
pits, already reduced from its peak of over 1,000 in 1913 to about 60, to around two dozen 


across the whole nation. Some of the threatened mines still processed large reserves of coal, 
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but the government stated that there was no market for it. Many observers saw the plans as 


a clear precursor to the selling off of (the remains of) another nationalised industry. 


However, Mr Heseltine appears to have failed to anticipate a wave of public opinion, 
sympathetic to the plight of miners, their families and the communities so heavily dependent 
upon a single industry. Even many of those mines were affected, where workers had opposed 
the bitter 1984-5 strike and subsequently left the National Union of Mineworkers to found a 
moderate rival, the Union of Democratic Mineworkers. The House of Commons Select 
Committee on coal, chaired by Labour Mr Dick Caburn, but with a majority of Conservative 
MPs, was to recommend the reprieve of most of the condemned pits. However, by the 
summer of 1993, the government had shimmied again - perhaps few of the troubled mines 
in question could be saved after all. The saga of the coal mines was a major element in a 
perceptible loss of credibility suffered since the General Election by Michael Heseltine, 
formerly considered to be the most charismatic member of the Cabinet; his failure to breathe 
more life into the Department of Trade and Industry (he preferred to revive an old title for 
himself : President of the Board of Trade) weakened his reputation as a potential leader of the 
Party even before his heart attack in Venice in June 1993. 


A more significant U-turn still occurred after the so-called "Black Wednesday” in September 
1992, when increasing pressure caused by speculation against the pound forced the 
government to pull out of the European Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM), although not 
before sinking billions of pounds of reserves into the further attempt to maintain its value within 
the permissible exchange rate band. Although a brave face was placed on the situation by 
Chancellor Norman Lamont (it enabled him to “sing in the bath") and the governmental 
spokesmen, it became clear that re-entry to the ERM would have to be postponed indefinitely, 
with all the consequent implications for moves towards European Monetary Union (EMU), a 


principal ultimate aim of the Maastricht Treaty. 
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4. The economic deficit 


The Conservatives vaunted and vital ability to bring home the economic bacon seemed in 
grave doubt in 1993. In addition to the pound’s downward spiral out of the ERM, few other 
central indicators (apart from the control of inflation, 1.2% in July) seemed healthy. 
Unemployment rose rapidly to peak at 3 million in February, before falling for five successive 
months to a figure of 2,865,000 in July. Though still a serious level, the trend gave some hope 
that the worst of the recession had passed, and the "green shoots of recovery" identified by 
Mr. Lamont were at last sprouting. However, the Government's greatest economic problem 
remained - a massive budget deficit of £50 billion per annum. With a forecast expenditure of 
£286 billion and revenues (including privatisation sell offs) of £236 billion, the Major 


administration was borrowing nearly one-fifth of all the money it was spending. 


The reduction of this deficit can be approached in three ways. First, looking around for major 
cuts in public expenditure, which is inevitably going to be unpopular with many voters, whether 
the targets be defence spending (the reduction in the number of Army regiments, for example, 
by amalgamation of traditional regional units) or social services (criticism for example of single 
parents drawing child benefit). John Major and his new Chancellor Kenneth Clarke have no 
ideological reason to attack the welfare state through spending cuts and further targeting of 
benefits - neither of these two politicians originated in the anti-welfare Right of the 


Conservative Party. The pressure for cutbacks is almost entirely economic in nature. 


The second method to narrow the deficit is to increase taxation. However, this would widely 
be seen as fraudulent given the fact that the central tenet of the government's victorious 1992 
General Election campaign rested on Labour's alleged plans for higher taxation. Indirect 
taxation has already been raised controversially. Mr. Lamont announced the intention of 
placing Value Added Tax (VAT) on household fuel in his last (and the last ever) Spring Budget 
in 1993, leading to outraged representations on behalf of pensioners. However the line may 
well have to be drawn against the increase of income tax, certainly of the basic and higher 
percentage rates, given the Conservatives’ long-term commitment to the reduction of direct 
taxation. The pressure to make a critical decision with regard to income tax will be 
concentrated on Kenneth Clarke’s first combined Autumn Statement and Budget on November 
30, 1993. 
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The third possibility is to eschew unpopular dramatic expenditure cuts or tax increases and 
to rely on the hoped-for economic growth in the second half of the year to generate additional 
revenue. This illustrates to what an extent John Majors Conservative Government is 
dependent on economic recovery within Britain to revive a realistic chance of re-election - or 


even, perhaps, of surviving its full term of office, certainly with the same Prime Minister. 


S. The European divide 


lf the Government is struggling to maintain the Conservative Party's reputation for economic 
competence, it is also in major trouble in another of its greatest areas of traditional strength: 
foreign affairs and Britain’s role in the world. The issue of the nation’s relationship with the 


European Community (EC) has revealed not so much a split as a chasm within the party. 


In the year or so since the Government's re-election, the storm of controversy over Europe 
has centred on the ratification of the Maastricht Treaty. John Major himself regards the Treaty 
as one of the main achievements of his period of office between November 1990 and the April 
1992 General Election ; he sees it as establishing him as a politician - even statesman - in 
his own right, no longer under the shadow of this domineering predecessor. His personal 
commitment to Maastricht has added to the tensions of the dramatic events of the long 


embarrassing first session of the new Parliament. 


The Conservative Party has been divided in its attitude to Europe since the foundation of what 
was then the European Economic Community (EEC) in the 1950s. There is a gulf between 
those who strongly desired Britain’s entry in order to participate as closely as possible, such 
as Harold Macmillan, Alec Douglas-Home, and above all Edward Heath on the one hand ; and 
fervent anti-Marketeers such as John Biffen, Teddy Taylor, and the most articulate and 
formidable of opponents, Enoch Powell (who left the party in 1974). In many ways this 
reflected a fundamental division in the party between ‘modernising’ pro-business and 
‘nationalist’ Conservatives. 
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Little was heard, however, of European matters in the 1992 General Election campaign. The 
leaderships of all three main party groupings broadly supported moves towards closer 
European unity and the main tenets of the Maastricht Treaty. Both Labour and the 
Conservatives also possessed backbench critics, which encouraged them to keep the issue 
off the electoral agenda. 


The Conservatives antis, or rebels as they were to become, had no incentive to rock the boat 
during a campaign in which the party's poor performance in the polls made the general 
prospects appear desperate. However, it was not long after April 9 when the whole situation 
was transformed. 


In retrospect, it can be seen that the new Major Government's "honeymoon" period lasted only 
a couple of months, including a very strong performance (for once) in the annual May !ocal 
government elections. Then in June 1992 the Danes rejected the terms of the Maastricht 
Treaty in a national referendum. Not sensing the impact of this largely unexpected event, the 
Government pushed on with the committee stage of its own bill of recognition in the 
Commons. The only way to avoid a major party split would have been to allow British voters 
to have a direct say though a referendum, but this the government has consistently refused 
to do, despite a heavy majority in favour of a referendum in all opinion polls - MORI showed 
in the Sunday Times in June 1993 that 73% of the public supported the idea of a referendum, 
and only 18% thought one should not be held. The ostensible reason for this is the traditional 
denial of the referendum as an institution with a place in the British way of doing things, the 
unwritten constitution. (The 1975 referendum to confirm Britain's original entry into the EEC 
was seen as an exception, and one introduced by Haroid Wilson as a gimmick to assuage the 
massive divisions within his own Labour Party over Europe). No Conservative government has 
ever held a referendum in Britain. However, Mr. Major must also have feared the results of 
any such plebiscite. Besides the examples of Denmark and France (where the treaty was 
approved by the narrowest margins of the popular vote) the possibility must have been 
considered that any referendum might have been lost, especially if the electorate’s attention 


were diverted into punishing the Government for perceived failings in other areas. 
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The denial of the demand for a referendum, though, gave the Conservative backbench rebels 
every opportunity to harass the Government as the bill made its way through the Parliament. 
The Labour Party could unite against the legislation on the grounds that they objected to the 
treaty because of the opt-out clause on the so-called social chapter on such issues as 
employee rights that Major had negotiated at Maastricht. There have been many close shaves, 
on an issue which the Prime Minister seemed to have deemed a matter of confidence. On 
November 4, the ‘paving’ legislation to prepare for the passage of the Bill was won by just 3 


votes - Mr. Major would almost certainly have resigned if it had been lost. 


Subsequently, bitterness and division have been the order of the day as the rebels waged 
guerrilla warfare against the Government, despite intense pressure by the administration's 
whips. Intensity of feeling was great on both sides : the championing of the very survival of 
UK preliminary sovereignty by such ’Euro-Sceptics’ as Bill Cash, Teddy Taylor, John Biffen, 
and James Cran ; the intense irritation at the disruption and disunity on the part of party 
managers and those enamoured of the European ideal or convinced of the practical 
advantages of closer links with the EC. 


In July 1993, the final ratification debate in the House of Lords saw the Prime Minister for 11 
years and leader of the Party for nearly 16 years, Baroness Thatcher, rebel against a 
government three-line whip for the first time in her 34 years in Parliament. Alongside her in 
the rebel lobby were many members of her former government such as Lords Tebbit and 
Parkinson. The former PM claimed she has been misled during the negotiations before the 
Single European Act of 1986, and that Euro-fanatics are determined to push on towards a 


gigantic bureaucratic state subsuming national sovereignty. 


The final debate on Maastricht matters in the Commons, on July 22-23, proved to be even 
more dramatic. On the first day -originally the only day scheduled for the completion of the 
progress of the treaty though the House - the debate centred once again on the government's 
exclusion of the provision of the social chapter in Britain. Labour presented an amendment 
to restored the chapter. Tne question was - how many Conservative rebels would use this 
as an opportunity to attack the treaty as a whole, for Mr Major had frequently stated that his 
government would not tolerate a ‘socialist charter’ which would bring back restrictive trade 
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union practice and so hedge employers with bureaucratic red tape that unemployment would 
result. Thus arose the ironic (and for some unedifying and undignified) sight of right-wing 
Conservatives, who themselves loathed the social chapter, threatening to vote for it for 
purposes of political manoeuvre (or, as they would say, for the higher principle of the defence 
of national sovereignty). 


The government was under intense pressure, and in turn squeezed their dissident MPs with 
threats and cajolery. When this did not seem to be enough to win the vote, some kind of 
arrangement (it was not clear what) was made to secure the support of the nine Official Ulster 
Unionist MPs (representing the mainstream of Protestant opinion in Northern Ireland). Still 
no-one knew which way the division would go, and in a moment of high drama just after 10 
pm on July 22 the tellers announced a tied vote, at 317 each, on the Labour amendment. 18 
Conservative MPs had stuck to their guns and rebelled. The Speaker, Betty Boothroyd, then 
used her casting vote against the amendment, as she had to do by tradition, and the 
government won by a single vote. (It was discovered the following day that there had actually 
been a miscount, and the government should have won by one, 317-316 without recourse for 
the Speaker). However, the die was cast against the government, for there now had to be a 
vote on the substantive motion in favour of government policy on the treaty sans social 
chapter. More Tories rebelled this time, and the government was defeated by 8 votes, 324- 


316. Apparently the United Kingdom was left without a policy on the Maastricht Treaty. 


At this point of apparent vacuum, John Major decided to call the rebels’ bluff by announcing 
an immediate vote of confidence on the issue for the next day, July 23. If the Euro-sceptics 
again voted down the government notion there would be a General Election, at a time of 
intense Conservative unpopularity in the polls - which the schisms over Europe would deepen. 
Under these circumstances (and with the Ulster Unionists again on-side) all the rebellious 
Conservative MPs returned to the fold except one (Rupert Allason, MP for Torbay, also known 
as the spy writer Nigel West). The confidence motion was won by 40 votes, and John Major 
and his administration stayed on. 


They had survived the day but whether the Conservatives had done themselves lasting 


damage was another matter. Very few British electors understood the issues behind the 
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Maastricht row and few cared. The impression engendered was one of faction, disunity, 
cynicism and double-dealing. For nearly a year arguments had raged about an ill-understood 
European treaty which the government was determined to push through against all opposition 
- it was not even clear that Parliament had to give its assent - even though one leading 
minister (Kenneth Clarke) admitted he had not read it! The government, and Parliament itself, 
seemed out of touch with the bread and butter issues concerning the British public, and 


respect for these institutions continued to dissolve. 


The divisions over Maastricht were not superficial. The Conservative Party’s own ’fault-line’ 


on the European issue is likely to continue to threaten political earthquakes. 


In an outburst born of frustration at the delaying tactics adopted by the Maastricht rebels John 
Major declared on the day of his victory in the vote of confidence (July 23), off camera but 
with the tape still running, that three members of his own Cabinet were ‘bastards’ who did not 
actually support the Treaty. The fault-line racked the Cabinet itself, despite the traditional 


notion of collective responsibility. 


The prospect of the elections for the European Parliament in June 1994 provides even more 
salt for the gaping wounds within the Party. Former Party Chairman Lord Tebbit, a leading 
member of Mrs Thatcher’s governments, declared in July that he might not be able to bring 
himself to vote Conservative in the Euro-elections because many Tory MEPs were ‘mad keen 
federalists’. Candidates will suffer from divisions among their local parties, and the writing of 
a manifesto which will succeed in walking the fine line between appearing too federalist on 
the one hand and too sceptical and nationalist on the other would seem to be a fiendishly 
difficult task. Given the likely general unpopularity of the government, and the first past the 
post electoral system which exaggerates the extent of victory and defeat, an electoral disaster 
is very much on the cards - at a time when the Prime Minister may be seen as increasingly 


vulnerable. 
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6. John Major - lacklustre and luckless? 


The conflict (implicit if not overt) between the previous Party leader and the current Prime 
Minister over Europe highlights another major problem for the Conservatives in 1993 - John 
Major’s abysmal poll ratings may exaggerate his unpopularity in the country as a whole, but 
have stimulated deep stirrings of discontent within his party. 


For many local activists, his apparent espousal of the European federalist cause is but one 
significant example of apostasy from the creed of Thatcherism. In 1990, following the effective 
defeat of Mrs. Thatcher in the first ballot of the leadership context, Major appeared to be the 
man most likely to carry on her work, the closest of the declared candidates to her ideology. 
He has proved a great disappointment to many Thatcherites, and it is rumoured, to the lady 
herself. Championing the Maastricht Treaty, showing signs of a natural tendency to 
interventionism within the domestic economy, John Major has been perceived by right wingers 
in the party as going out of his way to shun the inheritance bestowed upon him by his 
predecessor as leader. 


This would not matter so much if he had continued to be viewed as a successful and lucky 
politician as eventuated in November 1990-April 1992. But since his re-election as Prime 
Minister, he has appeared to be lacklustre and luckless, lacking leadership qualities. The 
question has frequently been raised : is he “up to the job” ? There has been general 
acceptance, even among Conservatives, that his public image is one of uninspiring greyness, 
that he has demonstrated neither ideological fire nor intellectual insight, that he is viewed as 
a political lightweight parachuted into the job of Prime Minister primarily because he did not 
possess the qualities (negative or positive) of Margaret Thatcher, while offering the kind of 


continuity that Michael Heseltine threatened to disrupt. 


In fact, Mr. Major has shown himself to be a man of considerably more substance than widely 
believed, but this has not manifested itself in a manner calculated to achieve electoral 
popularity. He is no man of straw, but his determination has been interpreted as stubbornness 
and obstinacy, often in a losing cause : examples mentioned are the attempt to maintain 


Britain's position in the ERM, the commitment to passing the Maastricht ratification regardless 
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of all opposition, and personal loyalty beyond the call of duty to Ministers in trouble, such as 
David Mellor (eventually forced to resign over accepting a free holiday from Palestinian friends 


after some months of scandal owing to an extra-marital affair). 


In the summer of 1993 the British bookmakers offered even money that John Major would 
lead the Conservative Party into the next General Election, whenever that might be. Having 
tasted blood with the removal of Margaret Thatcher in 1990, influential elements within the 
party (especially those in the House of Commons) seriously considered the possibility of 
importing another new face to revive their sagging fortunes and prospects : most probably the 
new Chancellor of Exchequer, Kenneth Clarke. There is, however, no guarantee that a change 
of leadership would work the same trick twice, especially if its timing were to be premature, 
allowing the new Prime Minister to be tarnished with governmental unpopularity over two or 
three years before the next General Election. Such rational considerations are, however, by 
no means certain to guide the counsels of the party at a time of intense febrility at 
Westminster. 


One factor assisting John Major in his parlou s position is the lack of alternative leaders. Mr 
Clarke is widely seen as pugnacious, down to earth and an effective speaker with a middle- 
class background similar to that of the last three Conservative Party leaders. On the other 
hand he had always been associated with the left or moderate wing of the party, and is 
believed to be more pro-European than Mr Major - which hardly makes him likely to be the 
preferred candidate of the Euro-sceptic rebels who have tangled so bitterly with the Prime 
Minister over the past year. Mr Douglas Hurd, the Foreign Secretary, is seen as a competent 
‘safe pair of hands’ but also as pro-European, and was after all heavily rejected in the 1990 
leadership contest, perhaps because of his age (then 60, now 63) and his patrician 
background and manner. No strong candidates were visible on the right or Euro-sceptic wing 
of the party, though the names have been mentioned of Michael Howard, the Home Secretary, 
and Michael Portillo, the 40 year old Chief Secretary to the Treasury. We have heard too of 
the idea of a ‘stalking-horse’ candidate in the autumn of 1993, just as Sir Anthony Meyer 
challenged Margaret Thatcher in 1989, as a precursor to a subsequent full-scale assault. The 
Prime Minister's authority and position within his own party remains uncertain. 
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Abstract 


Most scholars of the American Founding think of Alexander Hamilton as largely 
emancipated from revolutionary concerns about the people’s virtue and public spirit. If they 


see any hope for us, they look to Hamilton’s opponents, especially Thomas Jefferson, for the 


secret to republican virtue. This essay suggests that we should think again by examining the 


immensely difficult problem of remaining free while waging war in Hamilton’s politics. 

In many ways, this was the central political difficulty of the Founding era. America 
seemed to face the Machiavellian dilemma of becoming a great empire to wage war 
effectively, or continuing as a loose confederation of presumably virtuous republics to 
preserve liberty. Hence, there is much to be said for considering the Founding as America’s 
"Machiavellian moment," but only if one recognizes that Hamilton was at least as worried as 
Jefferson about preserving and promoting the virtue which keeps a people free. Unlike 
Jefferson, Hamilton offered the commercial republic as the best means to face Machiavelli’s 
dilemma, but like Machiavelli, he stressed the vital importance of princes, especially a new 
kind of prince, the finance minister. 

The new prince would generate and sustain the public-spirited virtue which makes the 
people willing to take risks on behalf of their liberty. He would also strengthen the union, to 
avoid civil war, and help build a powerful commercial and military empire. He would ensure 
that Americans did not fight war on their own territory, lest it corrupt them by making them 
willing to be less free, in order to become more safe. In all these respects, it was Hamilton, 
not Jefferson, who understood best how to produce and sustain the virtue of a free people, 


especially when it is most needed, in time of war. 
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America’s Machiavellian Moment Reconsidered: 
War, Liberty, and Virtue in the Commercial Republicanism 


of Alexander Hamilton’ 


Much of the great rivalry between Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson can be 
understood in Machiavellian terms. J.G.A. Pocock, for example, suggests that Hamilton was 
nothing less than a "Whig Caesar" who favored a dynamic commercial society allied to a 


strong military establishment. Hamilton’s tone was "clearly one of preference for success 


over deservingness, virtu over virtue." Pocock qualifies this statement by noting that 


Hamilton thought of his arch-enemy, Aaron Burr, as a Caesar, and therefore of himself as an 
opponent of Caesarism. Hamilton’s politics were therefore "rich in Machiavellian moral 
ambiguity." Despite this concession, Pocock focusses on the dark side of the ambiguity. 
Hamilton, he claims, stressed "commerce over frugality, empire over virtue." The "clue" to 


Hamilton is that he stood for "the triumph of commerce over virtue, and empire over republic."' 


* This paper owes much to the support of the Program on Constitutional Government at 
Harvard University, Professor Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., of the Department of Government at 
the same institution, and Professor Nathan Tarcov, of the Department of Political Science and 
Committee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago. Ralph Lerner, Forrest McDonald, 
Harvey Flaumenhaft, and Thomas West provided useful suggestions and criticism. 


' The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine Political Th ic R lice 
Tradition, (Princeton: University Press, 1973), 529-531. Note that Pocock’s account is based on 
a somewhat skewed reading of Gerald Stourzh’s Alexander Hamilton and Idea of Republican 
Government (Stanford: University Press, 1970). Pocock virtually ignores Stourzh’s account of 
the republican principles of consent and the rule of law in Hamilton’s politics. 
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In contrast, Pocock suggests, Jefferson was a little less than a model Roman citizen. He 
strove to keep his republic free by preserving its virtue from the corrupting influences of 
commerce and military power. Jefferson experienced a "moment Machiavellian," which was 
somehow both "classical" and "Rousseauan." He understood that commercial life in the big 
cities risked producing a debased breed of dependents who would be manipulated easily by a 
Hamilton or a Burr. Jefferson was a modern day Tiberius Gracchus who saw "the 
preservation of a yeoman commonwealth as the secret of virtue’s maintenance." Jefferson 
stood for empire too, but unlike Hamilton, who allegedly favored an empire based on 
"dominion," Jefferson advocated an empire of liberty.’ If Americans forsook the commercial 
cities of the modern world and fled into the hitherto unspoiled American frontier, they might 
retain the independent virtues of agrarian yeomen for ages to come. On Pocock’s reading of 
Machiavelli and the Founders, then, Hamilton stood for the ruthless virtu of The Prince, 
which acquires power by any means necessary, and Jefferson for the republican virtue of the 
Discourses, which defends liberty by any means possible. Both were Machiavellians, but 
neither was a complete Machiavellian. American history, it seems, is the Manichaean struggle 
between the darker and lighter sides of Machiavelli, between Hamiltonian virty and 


Jeffersonian virtue.’ 


> Pocock, 529-533. The locus classicus for this understanding of Jefferson is Douglass G. 
Adair’s unpublished dissertation, "The Intellectual Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy: 
Republicanism, the Class Struggle, and the Virtuous Farmer" (Yale University, 1943). 


* For a different view of Jefferson’s kinship to Machiavelli, which stresses their modernism, 
see Paul A. Rahe, "SELF-RELIANCE: Thomas Jefferson & the Inculcation of Modern Virtue," 
a paper for the conference on Thomas Jefferson and the Education of a Citizen at the Library of 
Congress, 13-15 May 1993. The most useful account of Hamilton’s Machiavellianism, which 
also stresses its modernism, is in Stourzh, above. 
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Both Hamilton and Jefferson were shrewd political operators who occasionally practiced 


tactics which might make even a Chicago alderman blush. Treating each of them as 
representative of different aspects of Machiavelli’s thought therefore has much to recommend 
it. Nonetheless, from a Machiavellian point of view, there must be something odd about 
depicting Hamilton as a practitioner of princely virtu and Jefferson as the champion of 
republican virtue. Machiavelli claimed that "the sins of the people are caused by their 
princes," and by that he did not mean Caesar winning the crowd with bread and circuses. 
Instead, he stressed the corruption produced by "negligence." When princes failed to uphold 
and abide by the impartial rule of law, they taught their subjects to be lawless themselves. 
Along with Lorenzo de Medici, Machiavelli believed that the virtues and the vices of peoples 
originate from their rulers because "’on the ruler all eyes are turned.’" Not surprisingly, the 
relation between princes and peoples is a central subject of both The Prince and the 
Discourses, and the third book of the Discourses is devoted to the influence of extraordinary 
individuals, who perhaps deserve to be princes, in republics.* Although Hamilton is seldom 
considered to have been much concerned with the virtue of his people, these Machiavellian 
considerations suggest a need for reinterpretation. If there is any justice in treating Hamilton 
as a Machiavellian prince, then perhaps we should look to Hamilton for the "secret of 
virtue’s maintenance” in the American republic. 

Ironically, there is no direct evidence that Hamilton ever read Machiavelli. Although it is 


highly probable that he did, this essay is not about historical influence, at least not in any 


* See The Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius in Machiavelli, The Chief Works 
and Others, vol. 1, trans. Allan Gilbert (Durham: Duke University Press, 1989), 3, 29: 492-493. 
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immediate sense. Instead it addresses some fundamental, trans-historical problems of political 
theory and practice which received careful attention from both Hamilton and Machiavelli. 
Both focussed on how to generate the spirit which makes the people willing to take risks on 
behalf of the liberty in time of war, and both labored to devise means for their republics to 
wage war effectively, yet still remain safe to liberty. Both of them have a place in the history 
of military strategy which is rarely treated seriously by political theorists and students of 
American political thought.’ In fact, Hamilton was a soldier long before he was a Founding 
Father. His most serious political reflections grew out of his experience of waging war in a 
country struggling to secure its liberty. He understood constitutional government as the best 
solution to the problems raised with brutal clarity by Machiavelli. The modern commercial 
republic is an important part of Hamilton’s solution. The justification for comparing 
Machiavelli and Hamilton is therefore that it may help us understand the means by which the 
American republic can best preserve its liberty when it wages war. If America ever had a 
Machiavellian moment, it was when the Founders, especially Hamilton, sought to generate 


and sustain not only the power, but also the virtue which keeps a people free in time of war.° 


° For useful, but sometimes misleading discussions Machiavelli and Hamilton as strategic 
thinkers, see Felix Gilbert, "Machiavelli: The Renaissance of the Art of War" and Edward 
Meade Earle, "Adam Smith, Alexander Hamilton, Friedrich List: The Economic Foundations 
of Military Power," in Makers of Modern Strategy, from Machiavelli to the Nuclear Age, ed. 
Peter Paret (Princeton: University Press, 1986), 11-31, 217-261. 


° A Machiavellian moment is not the same as a classical moment, however, and Pocock errs 
in assimilating Machiavelli and Jefferson too much to the ancients. The problem of remaining 
free while waging war was an important but subordinate theme of classical political theory, 
which criticized the ancient cities for taking their bearings too much from war. Beginning with 
Machiavelli, waging war and remaining free at the same time becomes a central theme of modern 
political theory, which is notorious for following Machiavelli by taking its primary bearings from 
the state of war. 
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The skittish might nonetheless fear that with friends like me Hamilton hardly needs any 


enemies. To avoid any confusion, then, I insist that my point is not to reduce Hamilton to a 


practitioner and advocate of the immoral politics which frequently and often justly go by the 


name of Machiavellian. Far from it, the Founding was also Hamilton’s and America’s most 
anti-Machiavellian moment, but to whatever extent that is true, one must know one’s enemy 
in order to know one’s friends. One must therefore read Machiavelli with care to understand 
Hamilton’s remarkable similarity and powerful opposition to the Florentine sage. 

At a minimum, one can say that Hamilton’s Machiavellianism was not the pure, original 
thing. Instead, it was mediated by the rise of modern liberal political theory which 
transformed the Machiavellian necessities of preservation and acquisition into natural rights. 
Hamilton justified the American Revolution in terms of those rights, which he claimed were 


"written, as with a sun beam, in the whole volume of human nature."’ Although Pocock 


Nor is the virtue which preserves liberty the same thing as classical virtue, which begins 
within the political community but aims to transcend it. Both Machiavelli and the ancients spoke 
of virtue, but the former spoke most highly of the virtue which overcomes and resists enemies 
while the latter spoke most highly of the virtues which thrive best in time of peace, and require 
friendship and the private life for their pursuit. In this sense, Machiavelli made a decisive break 
with his predecessors, and could be considered the first modern political theorist, if not in fact 
a proto-liberal. For useful accounts of the theoretical revolution which Machiavelli intended to 
accomplish, see Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli (Chicago: University Press, 1958); 
Thomas L. Pangle, The Spirit of Modern Republicanism: The Moral Vision of the American 
Founders and the Philosophy of John Locke (Chicago: University Press, 1988), and Harvey C. 
Mansfield, The Taming of the Prince (New York: Free Press, 1989). For a somewhat different 
view, which treats Machiavelli as a "neo-classical" theorist, who preserved the classical stress 
on public-spirit, but lost the moral aspirations which gave dignity to the ancient alternative, see 
Jean Yarbrough, "Republicanism Reconsidered: Some Thoughts on the Foundation and 
Preservation of the American Republic," The Review of Politics 41 (January, 1979): 61-95. 


” See "The Farmer Refuted," 23 February 1775, in The Papers of Alexander Hamilton, ed. 
Harold G. Syrett (Columbia: University Press, 1961), 1: 122. Hereafter Hamilton’s Papers will 


be cited as P 1: 122, etc., where the first number indicates the volume and the second the page. 
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neglects them, Hamilton therefore did in fact have his principles, but the principles 
themselves have a Machiavellian foundation in necessity. The principles did not deny our 
grasping nature. Instead, they were meant to establish rules of competition which might make 
our desire for ever more less violent, and more just. 

Hamilton was more emphatically anti-Machiavellian when he tried to rise above 
necessity, or rather, to show that necessity allowed greater freedom than had hitherto been 
considered possible. Hamilton understood America as an experiment to test the viability of 
government based on popular "reflection and choice." The experiment was meant to 
demonstrate an alternative to the force, fraud, and accident which Machiavelli seemed to 
think were necessarily at the bottom of all things political. If Hamilton’s belief in natural 
rights defines him as a modern liberal attempting to make competition less destructive and 
more useful to the world, his stress on reflection and choice, or the capacity for self 
government, suggests that he may have been more "classical" than is commonly believed. 
Before the Revolution, Hamilton appealed to his people’s pride, that is, their determination to 
show the world that they were "capable of judging what is right and left, and have resolution 
to pursue it." All he asked was that his people "judge" for themselves, according to his 


arguments. Not the capacity for self-sacrifice, but the faculty of judgement, allied with 


spirited determination, were at the bottom of his republicanism. Because the rational faculty 


for distinguishing the good from the bad and the just and the unjust defines man as a political 
animal for Aristotle, it would therefore be unwise to put Hamilton into neat ideological 
categories, of ancient or modern, liberal or republican. Of all the Founders, Hamilton is least 


susceptible to such simple-minded classification. The man is too big for us and the labels 


which normally say more about our concerns than his. For lack of a better term to capture 
the nuances of his politics, Hamilton was a liberal republican who believed that, properly 
governed, under a Constitution which combined public strength with individual security, his 
people could demonstrate their dignity as rational creatures capable of moral choice. By doing 
so, they might even "vindicate the honor of the human race."* 


The rights which Hamilton meant to vindicate required independence. In turn, 


independence required a people with the spirit to assert their liberty, and the means to defend 


it against all enemies, foreign and domestic. While Jefferson looked to the frontier as the 
means to preserve the spirit of a free people, Hamilton looked to commerce and effective 
government. Following Machiavelli, liberals such as John Locke, David Hume and Adam 
Smith began to advocate the modern commercial republic as the best, but by no means 
unproblematic means of waging war, encouraging the spirit of liberty, and remaining free 
while waging war. Following them, Hamilton laid the foundations of the commercial republic 
which is now the source of America’s remarkable ability to wage war without losing its 


liberty in the process.’ 


* "A Full Vindication," December 1774, P 1: 77, and The Federalist, ed. Jacob E. Cooke 
(Middletown, Connecticut: Wesleyan University Press, 1961), #1, 3; #11, 73. The Federalist 
will be cited as F 1: 3, etc., where the first number indicates the essay and the second the page. 
See David Epstein The Political Theory of the Federalist (Chicago: University Press, 1984), for 
a useful exposition of the dignity of self government, based on reflection and choice, for the 
authors of The Federalist. For the relation of our rational nature to our political nature, see also 
Aristotle, Politics, trans. Carnes Lord (Chicago: University Press, 1984), 1253al15. 


* For a deft account of war and peace in the political thought of David Hume and Adam 
Smith, see Robert Manzer, "The Promise of Peace and Security: David Hume and Adam Smith 
on the Impact of Commerce and Commercial Society on War and Peace,” a paper presented for 
the annual meeting of the Midwest Political Science Association, 15 April 1993. 
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Hamilton, however, could think very well‘for himself, and did not merely borrow from 
earlier liberal theorists. Like Locke, Hume, and Smith, Hamilton was aware that a number 
of complex modern developments -- the protection of property rights, the discovery of the 
New World, the multiplication of arts and industries, the application of technology, and the 
division of labor -- had forever changed the character of war. Unlike Locke, Smith, and 
Hume, however, he was equally aware that the "science of finance" had "produced an entire 
revolution in the system of war."'° Hamilton believed the financiers were the leaders of the 
revolution in war. No nation could wage war effectively without financiers playing a 
prominent role in the market. If any nation left its security simply to the invisible hand, it 
would become vulnerable to fortune, the great nemesis of princes and republics in 
Machiavelli’s politics. If only because Hamilton refused to leave any aspect of national 
security up to chance, he was willing to permit and even to encourage ministers to attempt to 
shape the forces of the marketplace." 

Hamilton was not the only man of his time to grasp the necessity of financial leadership 
in time of war or imminent war. Jacques Necker, the Minister of Finance in France during 
the American Revolutionary War, shared much of Hamilton’s understanding of the 
importance of finance ministers. Necker may have reinforced Hamilton’s instinct to be more 


moderate than Smith, or at least more moderate than Smith’s most doctrinaire followers, in 


8: 47. 


'' See The Prince, 25: 101. For a comparison of Hamilton and Smith, which gives the laurels 
to Hamilton for over economics, see Peter 
incisive li 


¢ 
1990. 
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putting the principles of liberal capitalism into practice. Nevertheless, Hamilton developed his 


views on finance ministers before he had a chance to read Necker. He was therefore 
strikingly original in his discussion of the military and political significance of these new 
princes of modern commercial republics.” 

To demonstrate the foregoing view of war, liberty, and virtue in Hamilton’s commercial 
republicanism, I shall focus first on Hamilton’s practical context as a soldier during the 
American Revolution, when he developed his first argument for a national bank as a means 
of mobilizing not only the wealth but also the spirit of his people to secure their 
independence. I shall then step back and explore Hamilton’s theoretical context, especially the 
relation of his military-political thought to that of Machiavelli, as it is mediated through the 
rise of modern liberalism. I shall then consider whether Hamilton’s financial program was 
appropriate for its time, that is, whether Hamilton possessed the Machiavellian virtue of 


being the right man for his time. 


'2 See Jacques Necker, A Treatise on the Administration of the Finances of France, trans. 
from the genuine French edition of 1784 by Thomas Mortimer, 3 vols., (London: Logographic 
Press, 1787). This translation seems to have been available in America prior to the Constitutional 
Convention, but Hamilton read French, and may have seen it as early as 1784. Although many 
of Necker’s views are compatible with Hamilton’s, Hamilton’s earliest discussions of financial 
administration occurred earlier, during the Revolution, and thus, are not derivative from Necker. 
I therefore use Necker to confirm some of Hamilton’s insights, not to explain their origins. For 
a useful comparison of Hamilton and Necker, see Donald F. Swanson and Andrew P. Trout, 
"Alexander Hamilton, the Celebrated Mr. Necker,’ and Public Credit," William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd ser., 48 (July, 1990): 424-430. See also Forrest McDonald’s brief account of 
Necker’s view of the qualities of an ideal finance minister in Alex 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1979), 135-136. 
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Hamilton’s Machiavellian Moment 


Hamilton first began to reflect on finance and finance ministers during the War for 
Independence. His early thoughts are best expressed in the letters he wrote during the war to 
Robert Morris, the Superintendent of Finance, and James Duane, a friend who was serving in 
Congress. At the time, Hamilton was a veteran of many campaigns and the cruel winters at 
Valley Forge and Morristown. He had been promoted to lieutenant colonel (at the ripe old 
age of twenty-three) and was serving as General Washington’s principal military aide. Aide, 
however, is a major understatement. Hamilton performed all the functions of a modern staff 
officer (personnel management, intelligence, operations, logistics, civil affairs, and more). He 
was often delegated to communicate with the wartime governments, and probably knew more 


about the military and political dimensions of the war than any man in America, save perhaps 


Washington himself. Hamilton’s letter to his old army buddy, James Duane, is nothing less 


than a military briefing on the necessity of immediate constitutional and administrative reform 
to win the war. Space prevents a detailed examination of the constitutional reforms in the 
briefing, but its Machiavellian message was clear: Congress had to depend on its own arms 
and virtue to wage the war with vigor, or it would have to fall back on chance, the arms of 


allies, and the good will of the ever-jealous state governments. The theme of the briefing is 


therefore the Machiavellian virtue (or necessity?) of self-reliance, a political virtue more 
commonly associated with Jefferson than Hamilton.” 

The final element in Hamilton’s briefing to Duane, and perhaps the key to all the others, 
was to "erect a bank." Hamilton discussed the bank at great length in his letter to Morris. 
There, he reflected on the disparity between the funds necessary to support the civil and 


military administration of the war and the money which Americans could realistically expect 


to raise by taxes and loans to the government. Hamilton assumed that the Continental Army 


could be increased to twenty thousand men, which would make it roughly one fourth larger 
than the British Army. He also assumed that allied France and the state militias could supply 
additional forces. These might give Washington at least a three to one advantage over the 
enemy. More than sufficient for a war of attrition, but barely sufficient for any substantial 
offensive operations, such a force would probably be as large as the government could raise 
at any moment in the war. Hamilton estimated that this force and the civil administration 
(including interest on the existing debt) would cost approximately eleven million dollars per 
annum.“ 

Hamilton doubted that the confederation could raise this revenue through taxes, foreign 
loans, or appeals to domestic creditors. As a rough rule of thumb, he suggested that 
governments could tax only one fourth of the gross circulating medium of a nation per year, 


which he believed was thirty million dollars in America before the war. Thus, the maximum 


'> See The Prince, 1: 6.and 24: 97, and Hamilton to James Duane, 3 September 1780, P 2: 
400-418. 


'* Duane, P 2: 413-414; Hamilton to Robert Morris, 20 April 1781, P 2: 606-610. 
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that could be raised by taxes amounted to between six and seven million dollars. From this 
one would have to make deductions for the damages which the war had inflicted on 
agriculture and commerce, but also additions based on the increased domestic industry which 
the war had encouraged in some regions, especially Massachusetts. Although there was no 
certain way to make the estimate, Hamilton left it at between six and seven million dollars. 
On what Hamilton knew was the very unsound assumption that the states would all pay their 
share of tax revenue, the balance was roughly four and a half million dollars.” 

Foreign creditors could pick up some of the balance, but Hamilton considered this 
unlikely and very precarious. France had strained itself to its limits, and its finance minister, 
the celebrated Mr. Necker, had reasons to obstruct foreign loans. On the assumption that the 
finance minister is nothing more than his nation’s chief banker, Hamilton contended that his 
credit depended upon having such a "resource in reserve" to fulfill the government’s 
engagements as would convince creditors to "lend to him with greater freedom and 
confidence.” Overextended France, therefore, could not lend more to America without 
endangering investor confidence at home. Spain was not nearly as wealthy as was popularly 
imagined, for its gold caused inflation and discouraged industry, and its "bigoted Prince 
governed by a greedy confessor" was not reliable. Finally, the Dutch were straining every 
nerve to fight their own war with England. There was nowhere else abroad where Americans 


could realistically expect to obtain substantial credit. In fact, Congress had frequently been 


’° Morris, P 2: 614. According to the great historian of the Continental Congress, Congress 
asked for a total of $60,000,000 from the states during the war, but only received $3,000.000, 
or five percent of what it requested. See William Cody Burnett’s so far unrivaled The 
Continental Congress (New York: MacMillan, 1941), 487. 
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obliged to emit bills of credit on foreign loans which had not yet been secured. In effect, 


Congress wrote bad checks at home in the hope that diplomats abroad would secure loans and 
deposit them in American accounts before the checks bounced. Much of what was borrowed 
abroad might have to cover these outstanding drafts, which could leave little to fund the 
war."° 
The last possibility, then, was to raise money from domestic creditors. Yet they had 
already lent an enormous amount, and at least until the much-debated impost was passed, 
Congress was obliged to print more money to pay them back. By 1776, the currency was 
worth only seventy percent of its initial value. By 1779, one dollar of continental currency 
was worth only twelve cents; hence, the common expression, "not worth a continental.” In 
March, 1780, Congress devalued the currency to one fortieth of par. A nominal debt of 
$200,000,000 was thereby converted into an actual debt of $5,000,000. Thus, Congress 
virtually defrauded the nation’s creditors, who thereafter were very wary of lending any more 
to the confederation. Worse, perhaps, they refused to accept the paper of the confederation or 
the state governments, at least not without discounting its value severely, preferring specie 
instead. The specie supply was very limited, however, and Hamilton believed that by 1780 
the greater part of commerce in America was carried on in barter. Because specie was the 
only readily acceptable currency, the money supply had been effectually reduced to not much 
above the specie supply. Hamilton estimated that the specie supply was no more than six 
million dollars before the war. This meant that even if the confederation could tax one fourth 


of this amount, it would only raise one and a half million dollars, that is, four and half 


'© Morris, P 2: 614-616, and Burnett, 419 
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million dollars less than Hamilton had estimated at the beginning of his discussion of the 
bank. Consequently, Congress would have to borrow much more than Hamilton had 
estimated originally.” 

The de facto reduction of the money supply to what could be borrowed or taxed in specie 
reveals the fundamental purpose of the bank. "In the present state of things," Hamilton 
observed to Morris, “the health of a state," especially its commercial health, "depends upon 
a due quantity and regular circulation of Cash, as much as the health of an animal body 
depends upon a due quantity and regular circulation of the blood." The "only cure" for the 
confederation’s fiscal difficulties was to "fix the value of the currency we now have and 
increase it to a proper standard.” The bank could perform this task in two mutually 
supportive ways. First, by lending to the government, the bank would back not only its 
currency but also its securities, which could then be traded as if they were money. Second, 
by offering its own securities bearing annual interest payable in specie, but keeping the bulk 
of its specie in reserve, the bank would encourage investors to trade them, and thus to use 
them as a substitute for money as well.'* The bank would be capitalized both with specie 
and liens on real property of every kind (which would thereby be transformed into cash). So 


long as the public believed there was money in the bank, or readily attainable by the bank, 


"’ Morris, P 2: 614-616, 619; Burnett, 426-427; and Donald F. Swanson, The Origins of 
Hamilton’s Fiscal Policies, (Gainesville, Florida: University of Florida Press, 1963), 35-37. 
Swanson notes that the specie supply actually increased during the war because the British and 
French paid for supplies in specie, but Hamilton had no way of estimating the contribution of 
either nation. 


'* When Morris established the Bank of North America at the close of the war, its securities 
were in fact traded as if they were money. (Burnett, 516) 
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the resulting stability of the value and increase in the quantity of the money supply would 


encourage investment and industry. By doing so, the bank would increase the "real wealth of 
a nation,” which was not actually calculable in terms of its specie, but rather in terms of its 
industry, or "labor and commodities."" 

Stabilizing and increasing the paper currency was immensely complicated by the 
different mediums of exchange in the confederation. During the war, each of the colonies 
used pounds, shillings, and pence in reckoning its money, but there were four different 
standards in addition to British sterling, and the Spanish milled dollar was used to reconcile 
them. In sterling money, 4 shillings sixpence made a dollar; in various colonies, the ratio was 
4s.8d., 6s., 7s.6d., and 8s. When the Continental Congress started raising money, it went 
over to the dollar at the outset. Because of the inflation, however, the dollar was associated 
in the minds of Americans with unsound and frenetic finance, and the different standards of 
exchange created great uncertainty and confusion throughout the union. To avoid this 
confusion and overcome distrust of continental paper, Hamilton suggested that bank notes be 
immediately redeemable in specie denominated in pounds, shillings, and pence rather than 
dollars. Returning to pounds, whether colonial or sterling, thus seemed to be a return to 
something old and stable. Hamilton also called for voluntary donations of plate from the 
people, to be placed on reserve in the bank, which might add to the belief that the currency 


was backed by something with a scarce and imperishable value.” 


'? Morris, P 2: 616-620. 


Morris, P 2: 624. 
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According to Machiavelli, the people are more deceived by generalities than by 
particulars. Consistent with this Machiavellian insight, Hamilton sought to distract attention 
from the shortage of specie to back the currency and focus attention on a name which might 
encourage belief that it was as good as specie. This was not the only similarity to 
Machiavelli’s teaching in Hamilton’s bank proposal, however. Like Machiavelli, Hamilton 
understood the necessity of introducing radically new forms of political organization in the 
guise of older, respected forms. He who intends to remodel the government and still maintain 
the support of the people, Machiavelli claimed, must keep up the shadow of "old methods" 
because "the generality of men feed themselves as much on what seems to be as what is; still 
more, many times they are moved more by the things that seem than by the things that 
are.""' When things look the same, the people are unlikely to notice that a revolution is 
taking place. The bank served a revolutionary purpose for Hamilton. Americans would 
generally believe that, like the Bank of England, it existed to help borrow to pay for the war, 


which was strictly true, but the far greater purpose of the bank would be to support the 


“health” of a modern commercial economy by restoring public credit and increasing industry 


of all kinds. If industry, the foundation of the "real wealth of the nation" increased, so too 
would the revenue which could be taxed. Funding the war through the bank would therefore 
gradually give way to promoting an expansionist commercial economy, and with it, the real 


taxable revenue available to the government. With such revenue, the government could fund 


** Discourses 1, 25: 252; 1 47: 292. 
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the existing debt adequately, which in turn, would enable it to obtain future credit to fund the 
war from lenders at home and abroad more readily and cheaply.” 


Along with an impost, the bank was therefore at the center of Hamilton’s Fabian war 


strategy. "’Tis by introducing order into our finances -- by restoring public credit -- not by 


gaining battles," Hamilton wrote to Morris, “that we are finally to attain our object. ’Tis by 
putting ourselves in the position to continue the war, not by temporary, violent and unnatural 
efforts to bring it to a decisive issue, that we shall in reality bring it to a speedy and 
successful one." This strategy should be seen in light of Hamilton’s view of the condition of 
the army in 1780, which he claimed was "now a mob, rather than an army." The veteran of 
Valley Forge told his friend in Congress that the army was without "clothing, without 
provision, without morals, without discipline."* Significantly, Hamilton progressed from 
material to moral considerations in this observation, as if the higher were greatly dependent 
upon, but not necessarily reducible to the lower. 

At a time when the soldiers in Washington’s command had received only four or five 
rations of meal in the current month, the "worst of evils" which Hamilton feared from failure 
to support the army adequately was a "loss of our virtue." We are not accustomed to hearing 
Hamilton talk about the loss of virtue as the worst of evils, but perhaps this is because we 
have been conditioned to think that any statesman who talks seriously about money cannot be 


serious about virtue. This was not the opinion of the ancients. Virtue, Aristotle argued, 


» Hamilton would later use the appearance of fiscal orthodoxy to revolutionize the nation’s 
finances in the 1790s too. See Swanson, 77. 


* Morris, P 2: 606 and Duane, P 2: 406. 
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requires a certain amount of equipment, or freedom from bodily need. Virtue therefore 
requires a certain degree of wealth. When it comes to war, this thought is best expressed by 
the maxim that a soldier marches on his stomach. In a protracted war of attrition, the virtue 
of an army therefore depends very much on its supply, administration, and finances. 
Consequently, for Hamilton, the bank was not merely an engine of credit, but a means to 
restore the virtue of the army. The bank would produce the wealth, or the equipment, which 
would be necessary to enable the army, then constantly plagued by desertion, to acquire the 
stubborn virtue of republican soldiers, who stayed at their posts, like Horatio at the bridge.” 
If the virtue of the army depended on finance, and therefore financiers, what kind of 
virtue did Hamilton expect in financiers? Could they instill virtue not only in the army, but in 
the political community as well? Hamilton seemed to think so, if they were the kind of men 
who produced confidence in their administration. "All we have to fear," Hamilton observed 
to Morris, was something close to what Franklin Roosevelt called fear itself. All Hamilton 
feared was that "the want of money may disband the army" or "create in the people a general 
disgust and alarm, which may make them clamor for peace on any terms." Such clamor 


would be the surest sign that the people had lost their virtue, and it seemed quite imminent to 


* Hamilton to John Laurens, 30 Sept 1780, P 2: 428 (emphases in the original). See also 
Aristotle, Politics, 1332al. Note that, in contrast to Aristotle, Machiavelli stressed the 
dependence of virtue on necessity, especially the necessity of self-preservation. (Discourses, 1, 
3: 201-202 and 2, 29: 408) Hamilton stood somewhere between Aristotle and Machiavelli on the 
issue of whether necessity or leisure is most conducive to virtue. During the so-called Newburgh 
conspiracy, Hamilton wrote that "|nJecessity alone" could "work a reform" of Congress, but his 
plea to provide supplies to the army was a recognition that without sufficient equipment, the 
army would lose the will to remain an army, much less fight the enemy. Indeed, without such 
equipment, it might even become a threat to liberty, by forcing Congress to support it at bayonet 
point. (Hamilton to Washington, 17 March 1783, P 3: 292) 
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Hamilton. He believed that the people and the army had "lost all confidence in our public 


councils. 


Gaining their confidence was not half as likely when Congress administered every 


aspect of war policy as it would be when execution was entrusted to "individuals of 
established reputation and conspicuous for probity, abilities, and fortune." Morris, who 
combined all these qualities in a very conspicuous way, was therefore the ideal man for the 
job. At the very beginning of his letter to Morris, Hamilton claimed that he was “among the 
first who were convinced, that an administration by single men was essential to the proper 
management of the affairs of this country." His reason for advocating unified executive 
administrations reveals a great deal about Hamilton’s view of the function of any executive, 
but most especially about the function of the chief executive in time of war. It was not simply 
to manage money and credit, or even to direct the army and form alliances, but to "inspire 
confidence." If Morris could produce confidence in the war effort, he might prevent the 
people from clamoring "for peace on any terms,” and thus, preserve the virtue necessary to 
secure their liberty.” 

Jacques Necker spoke in very similar terms about the confidence-inspiring function of the 
finance minister in France. According to Necker, the finance minister must "above all, by 
active and continual anxiety, excite confidence, that precious sentiment which unites the 
future to the present. . . , and lays the foundation for the happiness of the people. Then, 
everyone will look on the contributions which are demanded of him, as a just assistance 
afforded to the exigencies of the state, and as the price of the good order which surrounds 


him, and the security which he enjoys." When the people believe the finances are 


* Morris, P 2: 604-605, 631. 


administered honestly and prudently, the measures of finance ministers recall the "ideas of 
justice and patriotism.” When they lose confidence in the administration, the people “resume 
their diffidence," and "private interest will be every where opposed to the public welfare." 
Necker made clear that public confidence was not derived solely from "mere calculations” of 
interest. A “skillful administration," he claimed, has the "effect of putting in action those it 


persuades, of strengthening the moral ideas, of rousing the imagination, and of joining 


together the opinions and sentiments of men by the confidence it inspires." A skillful 


administration produces an opinion of strength, and pleasing expectation of success in the 
future, which draws men out of themselves to engage in public enterprises. The people take 
their money from their mattresses, where it does no good for anyone, and put it to work in 
common with others by lending it to banks and governments. Individuals cease to sit on the 
fence for fear of loss, and join with other individuals in projects for their common benefit. 
The administration of finances could therefore have the "greatest influence over the social 
virtues and the public morals" because it could transform cautious individuals into prudent 
risk-takers, grateful for the security supplied by their government and willing to support its 
demands for sacrifice.” 

Like Hamilton, Necker coveted fame. He seemed to think that the odds of winning fame 
by producing confidence as a finance minister were greater in France than elsewhere. In a 
free government, like Britain, fame depended less on competent administration than eloquent 
oratory in the service of party causes. In a despotism, the people’s spirit was too broken to 


applaud or complain about the administration. In a moderate government, like France, or 


* Necker, Treatise, 1: ix-xiii. 
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what Necker perhaps wished France to become, there was a mixture of liberty, sensibility, 


and knowledge. A minister close to the monarch could be above party, but also able to win 


the approbation of the people for the results of his measures. He could therefore be very 


much the kind of minister which Hamilton aspired to be as Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. Necker thus believed that in France especially, it was the "fault of the 
administration, if these natural dispositions, so adapted to PATRIOTISM are but rarely" 
received by the government.” 

Necker, however, did not believe that confidence arose, or ought to arise, merely from 
the virtues of enlightened finance ministers, who might not always be at the helm. He insisted 
on establishing provincial administrations, in which subjects had some say in the financial 
administration. He thus moved French subjects in the direction of citizenship. He tried to 
ensure that the "simplest peasant had some share” in the administration in order to excite 
“public spirit and to attach the people to the government by the sentiments of happiness and 
confidence. . . .". In other words, Necker set out to combine the advantages of monarchy 
(Machiavelli’s Prince) and republican government (Machiavelli’s Discourses). He meant to 
republicanize the French monarchy by degrees to a level which is not clear in his Treatise. 
Yet he also intended to preserve the administrative apparatus which was equally as necessary 


to public confidence as political and civil liberty.” 


7 Treatise, 1: xxii-xxiii. 


8 Necker was very serious about combining virtue and virtu. In discussing the character of 
the ideal minister, he debated "whether a man without principles, but who should unite great 
knowledge to a superior mind, was not fitter for administration than a virtuous man destitute of 
abilities." He did not think this question could be brought to a "simple and final decision." If the 
private advantage of unprincipled men were united to the public interests, then a want of 
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In republican America, Hamilton’s situation was different from Necker’s, but his goals 


were remarkably similar. He too meant to “blend the advantages of monarchy and a 


republic," but he found it necessary to unify where power was too decentralized to wage war 


effectively rather than to diversify where power was too centralized to be safe to liberty. Like 


Necker, he was aware that public confidence and public spirit did not depend, and ought not 
to depend simply on the virtue of the minister. He knew that when "the public good is 
evidently the object," then "more can be expected" from a free people than from any other. 
"It has been a constant remark that free governments have ever paid the highest taxes," and 
for Hamilton at least, that willingness seemed to be the clearest evidence of the public spirit 
of any political community. "The obedience of a free people to general laws however hard 
they bear," he claimed, "is ever more perfect than that of slaves subject to the arbitrary will 
of a prince." Thus, he later argued that one of the reasons to favor a free government is the 
"tendency of a Free Government to interest the passions of the community in its favor" and 
"beget public spirit and public confidence."” 

Yet a tendency to produce public-spirited citizens is not the same as a certainty. In a free 
government, representatives may be afraid to act unless they believe they have the prior 


support of the people. They may be afraid to follow Machiavelli’s advice, stressed by 


principles might be less dangerous than a want of sense in many important political positions. 
In the office of finance, however, where "public confidence is necessary" above all things, 
probity was indispensable. Moreover, to be effective, the minister would have to persevere 
against temporary unpopularity, and therefore required courage as well. These virtues would 
never be enough to produce confidence, however, because those who lent their money to the 
government had to believe in the capabilities, not simply the justice of the administration. 
(Treatise, 1: xxiii, xciv) 


° Duane, P 2: 413; "Notes Taken at the Constitutional Convention," P 4: 163. 
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Hamilton in the briefing to Duane, to do whatever is necessary to “preserve the republic from 


harm" until it is too late for them to do so. When eloquence is the means to fame, they have 


an incentive to display their merits merely in words, and to neglect deeds. They may quarrel 
as much out of vanity, pride, ambition, and partisan passion as because they differ on the 
issues. Their quarrel may have myriad benefits when it comes to protecting liberty against 
domestic threats, but it may have severe consequences in the face of external dangers. When 
legislators quarrel, they will often do nothing, or nothing that accomplishes its objective. 
Under such a government, the people, especially when they have been driven from their 
homes, or seen them plundered and pillaged, and the enemy quartered where they once lived, 
may begin to doubt that their representatives have the courage, the knowledge, or the desire 
to serve them competently and responsibly. In Hamilton’s view, there was a "universal 
sentiment" that the old way of running the war was a bad one which had obstructed and 
relaxed the passions necessary to "public service.” In other words, it was not a lack of 
republican virtue in the people, but the ineptitude of their government which was 
undermining the war effort. The only remedy for the crisis was to draft a new Constitution or 
establish independent executive departments, under confidence-inspiring ministers, or both. 
These measures would "revive the hopes of the people and give a new direction to their 
passions." For Hamilton, then, establishing an effective government, with effective executive 
administration, was not an alternative to the virtue of public-spirited citizens, but a vehicle 


for producing them to win the war. The executive, especially the finance minister, would 
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actualize the enormous degree of public spirit which Hamilton believed was always latent, but 
not always present, in any free government.” 

Effective government was not simply a matter of establishing unified executive 
departments, like the Superintendent of Finance, however. It was also a matter of centralizing 
the capital of the nation. Then, the finance minister, like the general of an army, could 
concentrate its force for the most good at the point of decision. Hamilton’s model for 
centralizing capital was the Bank of England, which Hamilton understood as the foundation 
of British military power. Without the bank, "England would never have found sufficient 
funds to carry on her wars, but with the help of this she has done, and is doing wonders." 
Among those wonders was waging a war against the united efforts of the thirteen states with 
a force of less than fifteen thousand men. England, however, had only perfected a device 
which had been the foundation of modern military strategy since the beginnings of modern 
liberty in the commercial republics of the Renaissance: 

Most commercial nations have found it necessary to institute banks and they have 
proved the happiest engines, that ever were invented for advancing trade. Venice, 
Genoa, Hamburg, Holland, and England are all examples of their utility. They owe 
their riches, commerce, and the figure they have made in different periods in a great 
degree to this source. Great Britain is indebted for the immense efforts she has been 
able to make in so many illustrious and successful wars essentially to the vast fabric of 


credit raised on this foundation. ’Tis by this alone that she now menaces our 
independence.” 


*° Duane, P 2: 401 (emphases in the original), 417; Morris, P 2: 605; and Discourses, 1, 
34: 269. For an excellent account of the centrality of effective administration, and therefore, of 
effective execution in Hamilton’s political thought, see Harvey Flaumenhaft, The Effective 
Republic: Administration & Constitution in the Thought of Alexander Hamilton (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1992). Flaumenhaft, however, does not stress the relation between effective 
administration and public spirit. 


1 Morris, P 2: 618. 


In the context of contemporary discussions of the role of civic spirit in the Founders’ 
republicanism, Hamilton’s list of the other nations, including the Italian cities, which made 


use of banks for war is peculiarly interesting. The great public-spirited enterprises of these 


cities seem to have depended on investors and bankers, who are well known for being acutely 


sensitive to matters of private interest and profit and loss. Hamilton, however, did not blame 
them for being that way or conclude that it was impossible to generate public spirit in a 
liberal, commercial republic. Instead, with the example of these republics in mind, he called 
for the kind of practical measures which would attract the most hard-headed investors and 
transform them into reliable supporters of the national credit. 

Paper money, Hamilton explained to Duane, "was never long supported in any country, 
on a national scale, where it was not founded on the joint basis of public and private credit. 
Our new money is depreciating almost as fast as the old. . . . The reason is that the monied 
men have not an interest to support its credit."” If they were to be turned into public- 
spirited citizens, or rather, merely to demonstrate the high level of public spirit which they 
had already shown by lending to the government earlier in the war, then they had to have a 
security and an incentive to do so. This was a fundamental purpose of the bank. "And why 
can we not have a bank?," Hamilton asked Robert Morris. "Are our monied men less 
enlightened to their own interest or less enterprising in the pursuit [than those of other 
nations]? I believe the fault is in our government which does not exert itself to engage them 


in such a scheme."* 


® Duane, P 2: 413-414. 


* Morris, P 2: 618-619. 
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Although Hamilton admitted that there were not nearly as many wealthy men with liquid 
capital in America as in England, he did not consider that a serious objection to his scheme. 
If anything, the limited number of wealthy individuals made a bank even more necessary if 
the most was to made out of the nation’s meager capital. There was not "sufficient confidence 
in the government," however, to attract wealthy men to its support. This put the wartime 
Congress in an awkward position. It could not redeem its financial credit without redeeming 
its political credit, and it could not redeem its political credit without acquiring enormous 
credit from the financial community. Its only solution was a spirit of boldness which would 
inspire a similar spirit of boldness in the community at large: 

Let the government endeavor to inspire that confidence, by adopting the measures I 
have recommended or others equivalent to them. Let it exert itself to produce a solid 
confederation, to establish a good plan of executive administration, to form a 
permanent military force, to obtain at all events a foreign loan. If these things were in 


a train of vigorous execution, it would give a new spring to our affairs; government 
would recover its respectability and individuals would renounce their diffidence.* 


Perhaps most importantly, Hamilton believed that financial credit would depend very 


much on a "solid confederation." "A circumstance which operates powerfully against our 
obtaining credit abroad," Hamilton observed, "is, not a distrust of our becoming independent, 
but of our continuing united."* If Americans could not show that their union would survive 
peace at the end of the war, then they would be unlikely to obtain the financial credit 
necessary to win the war. For Hamilton, then, fiscal reform, constitutional reform, and 


public spirit were intimately connected. If a new constitution could make Europeans confident 


* Duane, P 2: 414. 
** "Continentalist IV," 30 August 1781, P 2: 671. 
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that Americans would remain united long enough to pay off their war debts, then they could 
obtain credit from abroad; and if they could obtain credit from abroad, they could back up 
their paper currency at home. In turn, this would attract the spirited support of the financial 
community and go a long way toward keeping America united in the future. 

Hamilton had to confront a powerful objection to the proposed bank. "There are some 


who maintain that trade will regulate itself, and is not to be benefited by the encouragements 


or restraints of government. This," Hamilton claimed, "is one of those wild and speculative 


paradoxes which has grown into credit among us, contrary to the most uniform practice and 
sense of enlightened nations." Commerce, like physics, did indeed have invisible, "fixed 
principles, according to which it must be regulated," but Hamilton’s point was that it must be 
regulated. Any "violent" attempts in opposition to the "fundamental laws” of commerce 
would "commonly miscarry," but in itself, that did not justify a laissez-faire political 
economy, and most certainly not in wartime. It only justified learning the laws which govern 
commerce, and exploiting them to advantage.” 

Exploiting these principles, Hamilton claimed, was the true reasoning of that "very 
ingenious and sensible writer," David Hume, who had been among the first to notice the 
revolution in war produced by the development of modern commercial nations. Hamilton 
specifically referred to Hume’s essay on the "Jealousy of Trade," which others (but not 
Hume, Hamilton claimed) had "extended to militate against all interference” in the market. 
This, Hamilton asserted, was an “extreme as little reconcilable with experience, or common 


sense, as the practice it was first meant to discredit." Hume did not mean to attack all 


* "Continentalist V," 18 April 1782, P 3: 76. 
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government intervention in the market, but rather the "excessive jealousy” of the British 
mercantilist empire which monopolized trade with its colonies and "was productive of so 
many wars,” including the war with America. Far from seeing the "regulating hand of 
government as either useless or hurtful," he believed that the "nature of government," its 
spirit, maxims, and laws with respect to trade, "are among those constant moral causes, 
which influence its general results."” 

The function of the government in the market was to make those moral causes work for 
public and private benefit -- in Hume’s case by moderating the jealousy which led to wars 
and prevented mercantilist nations from enjoying the mutual benefits of more open and free 
trade. In Hamilton’s case, however, making those moral causes work to advantage required 
reestablishing something presupposed by Hume; namely, faith in the nation’s currency and 
credit. Indeed, for Hamilton at least it is not too much to say that such faith is an extremely 
good, if not even the best indicator of the degree of public spirit in any nation. Because the 
"tendency of a national bank is to increase public and private credit," it might therefore go a 
long way toward restoring public and private spirit: 


The former gives power to the state for the protection of its rights and interests, and 
the latter facilitates and extends the operations of commerce among individuals. 


*” "Continentalist V," P 3: 76-77; "On the Jealousy of Trade” in Hume’s Essays, ed. Eugene 
F. Miller (Indianapolis: Liberty Classics, 1987) 327-331. Hamilton appears to have 
misunderstood Hume on this point. Hume said nothing about the moral causes which effect the 
growth of trade in this essay (which makes Hamilton’s reference to them all the more 
interesting). For Hamilton’s understanding of those causes, see F 11: 69, where he discussed the 
adventurous spirit of American enterprise, and F 21: 133, where he suggested that climate, soil, 
forms of government (which may or may not inspire investor confidence), the genius of a 
people, modes of production, etc., were all important in the prosperity of commerce. 
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Industry is increased, commodities are multiplied, agriculture and manufactures 
flourish, and herein consists the true wealth and prosperity of the state.* 
Hamilton’s support for the bank, and an impost to help fund the war and pay off the 
national debt, does not mean that he advocated a managed economy, even in time of war. He 


agreed with Hume (and Lenin!) that mercantilism was a principal cause of war among 


modern commercial nations, but he followed Hume in understanding free trade as the way to 


avoid war among commercial nations. Indeed, his distrust of mercantilism is a primary reason 
why he later attacked the hope that the mutual effect of commerce and republican government 
could be universal peace in Federalist 6. 

If one follows Machiavelli and assumes that all nations will seek to aggrandize 
themselves, it necessarily follows that their only alternatives for doing so are peaceful trade 
or war. When commercial nations, even republican ones, monopolized their trade and 
protected domestic industries against foreign competition, they denied their rivals the 
opportunity to aggrandize themselves in peace. Hence, Lenin was right to argue that their 
only hope to expand their trade abroad was by force of arms, but he misjudged the possibility 
of a liberal solution to this danger. In defending the Jay Treaty, which provided for 
somewhat freer trade with Canada, Hamilton gave a classic defense of the liberal solution. He 
argued that "freedom of intercourse, or violent hatred and enmity" were the only hope for 
bordering nations, and he was well aware that commerce had rendered all nations into 
neighbors. Indeed, in an odd letter to Jefferson, which was ostensibly about the Franco- 


American trade covenants of 1778, but more likely meant to dissuade Jefferson and Madison 


* Morris, P 2: 617-618. 
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from supporting discriminatory tariffs against Great Britain, Hamilton wrote that his 
commercial system turned "very much on giving a free course to Trade." He felt a 
“particular reluctance" to risk anything which might "lead to commercial warfare with any 
power." With remarkable prescience, he believed that the commercial warfare advocated by 
Jefferson and Madison leads to enormous commercial "inconvenience and injury." More 
ominously, he suggested, or rather, he foresaw that the commercial warfare which they 
advocated could produce or exacerbate "dispositions tending to a worse kind of warfare."” 
Yet Hamilton was certainly not an ideologue preaching the enlightened gospel of free 
trade either. "General principles in subjects of this nature," he claimed, "ought always to be 
advanced with caution." There would always be "exceptions" to such rules, especially in a 


world where free trade was a merely theoretical matter, an exception not the norm, and the 


first nation to practice it was likely to be the victim of all the others. The principle could 


only work to promote peace and prosperity when trade was reciprocally free. In time of war, 


when the "existence and collective happiness" of the American states was at stake, abstract 


*® See F 6: 28-50, Hamilton to Thomas Jefferson, 13 January 1791, and "The Defense 10," 
26 August 1795, P 19: 174, P 7: 426; and V.I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Last Stage of Capitalism 
(Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1975). Federalist 6 should be understood in light of 
Hamilton’s fears that mercantilist practices would lead to war. Hamilton deliberately overstated 
his case against the possibility of peace through commerce because his opponents seemed to think 
that commercial ties would suffice to maintain peace among republics, if not even with the rest 
of the world. His argument should therefore be taken with a substantial grain of salt. Although 
he doubted that commerce and republican government would suffice to secure the peace among 
the states or with other nations, he certainly believed that free trade was necessary to promote 
peace. At a time when the states used tariffs to discriminate against each other, his point appears 
to have been that peace ainong the states was extremely unlikely without a unity of government, 
or the power to regulate commerce, so that the union would become one enormous free trade 
zone which offered the hope of aggrandizement without war. 
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principles meant to apply to a time of peace had to "give way to plainer interests and to more 
obvious and simpler rules of conduct."“ 

The most obvious rule is that it is the business of government to support the moral 
foundations of commerce, and thus, to encourage a stable and expanding medium of 
exchange. Those who confuse this modest intervention with a managed economy should 


remember that the moral foundations of a free market had virtually collapsed in 1780 along 


with the collapsed currency. Indeed, when Congress imposed price controls, obliged 


merchants to accept its inflated currency at par, and called for taxes in kind, it virtually 
established a planned, managed economy. The effect of these measures was to undermine 
public spirit by making the financial community believe that its interests were being sacrificed 
to pay for the blunders of Congress.*' Under the circumstances, the bank proposal and the 
impost were the only practical alternatives to the desperate and ultimately fruitless attempts of 
Congress to manage the economy by command. 

If the bank proposal is any measure, Hamilton had an extremely entrepreneurial view of 
government and enterprise. The business of government was to take risks by investing in 
enterprises which benefited the public and which no individual or group would undertake 
alone or as well. In this sense, one might say that Hamilton advocated an industrial policy, 
but the point was not to target specific industries. Instead, it was to foster the spirit of 
industry itself. His first, wartime proposal for a bank was nothing less than a call for a joint 


venture between government and business: the spirit of enterprise of the princes of the market 


“ "Continentalist V," April 1782, P 3: 81. 


*' Burnett, 423, 473-474. 
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would be enlisted to support Hamilton’s own Machiavellian enterprise to render America 


capable of depending on its own arms and virtue to win the war. 


Fit for War and Safe to Liberty: 


Machiavelli and Anti-Machiavellianism in Hamilton’s Commercial Republicanism 


For many contemporary scholars, however, Hamilton’s support of the modern spirit of 
enterprise establishes a clear gulf between him and Machiavelli, one so broad that by itself it 
almost divides ancient from modern political theory. Commerce, it is said, corrupts civic 
virtue by inclining us to think about our own interests and comfort more than the good of our 
city and our political liberty. Because Machiavelli insisted on uniting the community to 
preserve its liberty against internal and external threats, "Machiavellian thought" is said to be 
a "criticism of modernity," whose commercial character allegedly dissolves the bonds of 
community. Indeed, J.G.A. Pocock argues that in "the hands of Machiavelli. . . . the citizen 
was required to subject particular to public goods so rigorously that he had begun to appear a 
trade-eschewing Spartan, a warrior, citizen, and farmer, and nothing more." In Pocock’s 
view, then, the republican Machiavelli had no room for the Hamiltonian kind of statesman 
because he had no room for commerce, much less finance in his understanding of civic 


virtue.” 


Machiavelli is famous for arguing that republics must keep the state rich and the 


citizens poor, in order to preserve their liberty while becoming fit for war. By this policy, 


” Pocock, Machiavellian Moment, 423, 495. 
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which confines citizens to labor in the soil and reserves the plunder of war for the treasury of 


the state, republics can avoid the quarrels of envy and ambition which customarily ruin them 
from the inside, while remaining strong against military dangers from the outside.” Yet 
perhaps the key to understanding Machiavelli is to pay attention to the exceptions which he 
offers to his general rules. There are almost always exceptions. Not infrequently, they are the 
true rules. Or perhaps one should say that for Machiavelli, there are no rules, but only 
contingent circumstances which dictate equally contingent responses. Whatever the case, 
Machiavelli was certainly not against all kinds of private wealth. Not the poverty, but the 
general equality of citizens was essential to avoid internal corruption.“ Keeping the citizens 
poor may therefore have meant nothing more than keeping them relatively equal for the 
ancient cities, like Sparta and Rome (in its infancy). Poverty, however, might not be the only 
or even the best means of producing equality. 

Indeed, poverty is incompatible with the fundamental goal of Machiavelli, which is 
acquisition, or increase, for the sake of security, liberty, and glory. That comprehensive goal, 
to be accomplished by force and fraud, by war and negotiation, suggests a more limited goal 
of modern liberalism: to protect the right to own and acquire property through peaceful 
industry.” That goal is also highly compatible with republican government, if not even 


essential to it in the modern world, because it links citizens in a common good; namely, 


** Discourses, 1, 37: 272. 
“ Discourses, 1, 55: 306. 


* See The Prince, 1: 5-6, where Machiavelli makes clear that acquisition is his fundamental 
theme, and John Locke’s transformation of this Machiavellian necessity into a moral right in the 
Second Treatise, in Two Treatises of Government, ed. Peter J. Laslett (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1991), 26: 286. 
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preservation and increase. Machiavelli therefore never moralized, or offered platitudes about 
the actual foundations of republican government. Unlike Gordon S. Wood, he was well aware 
that the remarkable public spirit of republics was not founded on a transcendence of self 
interest. Instead, it was the combined result of public confidence and self-interest.“ 

The "common good is not observed if not in republics," Machiavelli observed in a very 
interesting double negative.*’ If it is observed, however, it is because it is an aggregate good 
and because "those benefited by the said common good are so many that they are able to 
press it on against the inclination of those few who are injured by its pursuit." This is a 
frightening statement. Machiavelli came close to defining a republic as a majority tyranny, 
the very thing which James Madison (and Hamilton) labored to combat.“ On the other hand, 
Machiavelli supplied some important reasons for the many not to become tyrants. Indeed, he 
gave some good reasons for them to become liberals, devoted to equal rights, and supplied a 
coherent account of the liberal foundations of civic virtue. Republics prosper, that is, citizens 


benefit in common, but not in common degrees, when there is equal protection under law 


“ See Gordon S. Wood, The Creation of the American Republic, 1776-1787 (New York: 
W.W. Norton, 1969), 55-65. Note that for Machiavelli there were other, less palatable 


foundations for the republican spirit as well, such as terror, superstition, and religious spectacles 
which look a great deal like the methods found in the most despotic regimes of our century. 
(Discourses, 3, 1: 420-421) 


* 1 am much indebted to Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr. for translating and pointing out this 
double negative. Gilbert translate it as "the common good is thought important only in 
republics,” and thus blurs Machiavelli’s skeptical view of the common good, even in republics. 


(Discourses, 2, 2: 328) 


“ Discourses, 2, 2: 329. See also Locke’s argument that the political community "should 
move whither the greater force carries it, which is the consent of the majority." Locke, however, 
limited the moral, or physical, force of the majority to securing life, liberty, and property. In 
principle at least, he meant to prevent consent from becoming the kind of tyranny suggested by 
Machiavelli. (Second Treatise, 96: 332) 
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(civil liberty) and equal opportunity to participate in public life (political liberty). When the 
people have confidence that the fruits of their labor will not be taken from them and that 
they, or their children, can rise to the rank of the great, then marriages are freer, births more 
frequent, and populations larger. "Riches multiply in a free country to a greater extent, both 


those that come from agriculture and those that come from industry, for each man gladly 


increases such things and seeks to gain such goods as he believes, when gained, he can enjoy. 


Thence it comes that men in emulation give thought to private and public advantages; and 
both kinds keep marvelously increasing." Clearly, this passage is not a praise of poverty. If 
anything, it is a celebration of the increase made possible by political and civil liberty. 
Machiavelli’s point was that republican citizens love their country when they believe that 
equal protection and equal opportunity are the foundation of their private welfare, and that of 
their children. Their love of public things therefore grows very much out of their love of 


private things.” 


” Discourses, 2, 2: 329, 333-334. In an attempt to bolster the morale of republican soldiers 
during the American Civili War, Abraham Lincoln elevated this Machiavellian argument to a 
matter of fundamental principle. Speaking from the White House, Lincoln told the soldiers that 
he was a "living witness that any one of your children may look to come here as my father’s 
child has." The war, he claimed, was fought to preserve a free government, which supplied an 
open field and a fair chance for individuals, to compete in the race of life, with all its desirable 
aspirations, both public and private. The prizes of the competition would be awarded according 
to the different degrees and kinds of industry, enterprise, and intelligence of the competitors. 
This "inestimable jewel,” Lincoln claimed, made the nation "worth fighting for." 

Hamilton also spoke of the vital role of children in forming public-spirited citizens. Hamilton 
argued that his children were hostages against the irregular ambition with which he was so often 
charged. "If, today, I am among the favored few,” he argued, "my children, tomorrow, may be 
among the oppressed many. These dearest pledges of my patriotism may, at a future day, be 
suffering the distresses, to which my ambition has reduced them." This poignant plea gives 
added force to his claim that he was as willing to be a "martyr" for liberty as anyone else at the 
Federal Convention. The good of his family was inextricably tied to his virtue as a republican. 
See Lincoln’s "Speech to the 166th Ohio Regiment,” in Political T ht of Abr. 
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Although Machiavelli believed republics had a special aptitude for producing public- 
spirited citizens, he did not think they were unique in that regard and he did not neglect the 
importance of astute princes in producing that spirit. The liberality of princes, which 
acquires favor among the people, Machiavelli claimed, is much less a virtue of giving than of 
abstinence from taking. A prince will "always be held more and more liberal when it is seen 
that with his parsimony," or skillful administration, "his income is enough for him, that he 


can defend himself from whoever makes war on him, and that he can undertake campaigns 


without burdening the people." At times, in fact, Machiavelli sounds like a contemporary 


"supply-side" capitalist. Machiavelli argued that a prince, like Robert Morris in charge of 
finances during the war, or like Hamilton after the war, should "inspire his citizens to follow 
their pursuits quietly, in trade and in agriculture and in every other pursuit of men, so that 
one person does not fear to adorn his possessions lest they be taken away from him, and 
another to open a trade for fear of taxes." This new, liberal kind of prince, who secures the 
rights of property and promotes industry, Machiavelli claimed, is not hated, and perhaps even 
loved by the people because he can protect them from war without endangering their private 
security and property. Perhaps Ronald Reagan, or at least one his speechwriters, who meant 


to wage the Cold War without raising taxes, was reading this passage in 1980, when the 


Lincoln, ed. Richard N. Current, (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1967), 330, and Hamilton, 
"Constitutional Convention, Remarks on the Term of Office for Members of the Second Branch 
of the Legislature," 26 June 1787, P 4: 218; "New York Ratifying Convention, Third Speech 
of 28 June 1788," P 5: 125. 
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Capitalist warrior prince told Americans that they needed their government off of their backs, 
out of their pockets, and armed to its teeth.” 

For Machiavelli, the great domestic enemy of liberty is not commerce, but a landed 
aristocracy. Machiavelli argued that to found a republic where a landed aristocracy exists, 


one must wipe it out.*’ One way or another, this has been the goal of all modern 


revolutionaries. Some have used great violence, such as the executions in republican France 


during the Terror. Others have sought to abolish primogeniture, which was the peaceful 
approach attempted with only moderate success by Thomas Jefferson in Virginia. Others, like 
Abraham Lincoln, have sought to put slavery, and therefore the landed aristocracy, in the 
course of ultimate extinction, but failed as much as Jefferson and Madison to accomplish this 
objective by peaceful means. America’s slavocracy was too strong to give up without a fight, 
and had to be overcome by force. Others sought to protect and encourage commerce. 
Indeed, this method plays a powerful role in the political economy of Hume and Smith, 
who understood the emergence of commercial society as a means of freeing the vast majority 
of mankind from dependence on their agrarian lords. Commerce did not corrupt the people’s 
love of liberty, but actually gave those who might otherwise never have known liberty their 
love for it. Where "luxury nourishes commerce and industry,” Hume argued, "the peasants, 


by a proper cultivation of the land, become rich and independent; while the tradesmen and 


© The Prince, 16: 63; 21: 91; and Clifford Orwin, "Machiavelli’s Unchristian Charity," 
American Political Science Review, 72 (1978): 1217-1228. Locke may have had the above 
passages in mind when he argued that the earth belongs to the "Industrious and Rational,” who 
pursue their trades quietly, rather than the "Quarrelsome and Contentious," who made everyone 
weak, insecure, and poor. (Second Treatise, 34: 291) 


*! Discourses, 1, 55: 306-310. 
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merchants acquire a share of property, and draw authority and consideration to that middling 
rank of men, who are the best and surest guardians of liberty." "Mr Hume," Smith later 
remarked, was the “only writer" who had "taken notice” of this historical development, 
which Smith believed was of immense historical significance. The "inhabitants of the country, 
who had lived in almost a continual state of war with their neighbors, and of servile 
dependency upon their superiors" were, by this means, rendered safer from feudal warfare 
and more free. Hamilton echoed precisely the same admiration for the spirit of liberty in a 
commercial middle class that one finds in Hume and Smith. "As commerce enlarged. . . , the 
people began to feel their own weight and consequence; they grew tired of their oppressions; 
united their strength with that of the prince; and threw off the yoke of aristocracy."” 

This liberation was not simply a matter of possessing the leisure, or Aristotelian 
equipment, to engage in a protracted struggle with the landed aristocracy. Commerce would 
also invigorate the spirits of individuals who had never done anything but work the soil. 
Although Smith admired the new spirit, he worried about its durability. He feared that the 
routinization of labor following upon a division of labor would enfeeble the minds and 
deaden the spirits of manufacturers. He feared that men, women, and children who did 


nothing but make pins might be degraded to a subhuman status, inferior even to their status 


* Hume, "Of Refinement in the Arts,” in Essays, 277-278; Smith, The Wealth of Nations, 
ed. R.H. Campbell and A.H. Skinner (Indianapolis: Liberty Classics, 1976), 2 vols., 1: 401- 
402, 412; and Hamilton, "New York Ratifying Convention, Remarks of 27 June 1788," P 5: 
101. Machiavelli appears to have been the first to have seen the possibility and desirability of 
this now well-known alliance of princes and peoples against the aristocracy. See The Prince, 9: 
39-40 and 26: 104. 
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as serfs and other kinds of dependents on great‘landed estates.” In contrast, Hamilton 
stressed the similar impact of mundane labor and drudgery of any kind. "[Mlinds of the 
strongest and most active powers for their proper objects," Hamilton claimed, "fall below 


mediocrity and labor without effect, if confined to uncongenial pursuits.” If the objective was 


to broaden the mind and arouse the spirit, the great question was what kind of economy was 


least likely to produce soul-numbing boredom. Hamilton, who grew up next to slave 
plantations, was quite capable of making a comparison of the effects of slave, agricultural, 
and commercial labor. A commercial economy, based on manufacturing goods and services, 
tends to furnish a “greater scope for the diversity of talents and dispositions" of individuals 
than a slave or merely agricultural economy. Hamilton therefore turned Smith’s and even 
Jefferson’s fears on their head by suggesting that the division of labor could lead to greater 
industry and independence by affording individuals the opportunity to find pursuits more or 
less suitable to their talents and dispositions. Indeed, he saw no limit to the opportunity for 
greater spirit and independence. In a commercial society, he claimed, "the results of human 
exertion may be immeasurably increased by diversifying its objects."™ 

Hamilton was not praising such activity for its own sake, or merely for the wealth it 
would produce. Much labor in the commercial world might be intrinsically worthless, 


dignified only as a way to support life and family and avoid dependence on charity, but it 


°° Smith stressed primary education and training in the militia as possible cures for the danger 
which he described. Hamilton was more or less blind to the dangers of child labor and had 
relatively little to say about education, which is the one area in which he was clearly inferior to 
Thomas Jefferson, who spoke volumes on the subject. See Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1, 422, 
and 2, 782. 


* “Report on Manufactures," 5 December 1791, P 10: 253-254. 
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seems that the opportunity for extraordinary individuals to distinguish themselves requires 
tolerating a great deal of barely worthwhile human labor. Before the Revolution, Hamilton 
argued that a nation founded upon the "the natural rights of mankind" did not simply secure 
the rights of property, but also an opportunity for individual excellence. Free governments 
supplied individuals a chance of “beatifying their existence," or making something splendid of 


their lives. Those who might have been confined for the rest of their lives to the uncongenial 


labor of serving as a clerk, like Hamilton in his youth, or an agricultural laborer, like 


Lincoln before he educated himself, or even a factory worker, like many of our friends and 
relatives today, would have a chance to “exalt” their station, if they possessed the 
Machiavellian virtu of a constant "Projector." Not all would rise beyond their customary 
station, much less acquire the moral splendor, or "Character" most dear to Hamilton, who 
was born in poverty and died in debt. Not all are minds of the strongest and most active 
powers and not all such minds have the luck to be placed in circumstances where they can 
prove their worth, but the hope of something besides a mere clerkship, or a field to till, 
would set the society in motion. So long as individuals had hope of increasing the material 
prosperity, grace, and dignity of their existence in the variety of pursuits made possible by a 
commercial republic, then they would struggle to improve their condition. This hope, perhaps 
vain for all, but truly possible for most, in different ways and degrees, would attach each 


individual to the republic with a passion that the world had rarely, if ever seen before.” 


** "The Farmer Refuted,” P 1: 87, and "Report on Manufactures," 5 December 1791, P 10: 
254-253. For Hamilton’s view of the impact of equal rights and religious liberty on the loyalty 
of immigrants, see "Remarks on an Act Regulating Elections, 24-30 January 1787, P 4: 22-31 
and "Motion on Citizenship Requirements for Membership in the House of Representatives, 13 
August 1787, P 4: 234. See also Hamilton’s first and second "Letters of Phocion," 1-27 January, 
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Hamilton, who was an immigrant, deliberately tied his discussion of the diversity of 
opportunities in a commercial society to European immigration. He expected or hoped most 
immigrants would come from the manufacturing classes of Europe, but he did not think many 
would come if they had to return to the soil from which they had only recently freed 
themselves. They would come only if they had religious liberty, could continue their new 


trades, were generally free of the "burdens and restraints, which they endure in the old 


world," and possessed "greater independence and consequence, under the operation of a 


more equal government." To quote Machiavelli, a city which aims at greatness may do so by 
"love" or by "force." Force reminds us of Machiavelli’s moral subversiveness, but love 
should make us think once again about the abiding foundations of American patriotism. A 
great republic, Machiavelli argued, may build love by keeping the ways "open and safe for 
foreigners who wish to come and live in it, in order that everyone may live there gladly." 
Unlike Lycurgus, who regarded contact with anything foreign as a source of corruption and 


division in the community, Machiavelli and Hamilton looked at the "open and safe" way of 


1784 and April, 1784, P 3: 494-495, 553. In discussing how to deal with suspected Tories at the 
end of the Revolution, Hamilton argued that "the safest reliance of every government is on men’s 
interests." The point of the observation, which is normally taken out of context, was not to show 
that self-interested men could not be citizens, but to show the relation between interest and 
citizenship. "Make it the interest of those citizens, who during the Revolution, were opposed to 
us to be friends to the new government, by affording them not only protection, but participation 
in its privileges, and” then, Hamilton argued, they would “undoubtedly become its friends.” Note 
that Hamilton’s policy of avoiding half-way measures in dealing with defeated enemies has much 
in common with the advice of Machiavelli in The Discourses, 1, 26: 253, 1, 44: 289, and 2, 23: 
388-392. The difference is that genocide, an alternative contemplated by Machiavelli, was out 
of the question. Persecution would be unjust and ineffective. This left assimilation, or winning 
their affections by guaranteeing them equal rights, as the only just and effective strategy to 
render them safe to the republic. 
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life which great republics supply to foreigners as a principal source of their remarkable public 
spirit and unity.” 

Machiavelli was aware that this open and safe way of life required favoring commerce 
against the landed aristocracy. Venice, which Pocock claims was merely a subject of 
"contempt" for Machiavelli, remained a republic and avoided internal corruption precisely 
because its gentlemen were not landed gentlemen. They were gentlemen "rather in name than 
in fact; they do not have great incomes from landed possessions, but their great riches are 
based on trade and movable property; moreover none of them holds castles or holds any 
jurisdiction over men." The gentlemen of Venice were not feudal lords, with numerous armed 
retainers, much less patrician generals, able to wage war against their republic with their own 
private armies. Thus disarmed, they were rendered safe to the republic. Venice confined 
citizenship and arms to property holders, but they were holders of movable property, which 
moved not only from gentlemen to their descendants, like landed property, but also among 
citizens, who were struggling to acquire ever more. Precisely because the wealth of the 


Venetian republic was in flux, and did not remain perpetually in the hands of the same 


families, the Venetian commercial economy tended to guard against the all consuming envy 


and dire poverty which leads to the most violent and destabilizing forms of class struggle. In 
this particular case, then, not ancient Rome, especially not the Rome which collapsed into 
civil war over the agrarian laws, but modern Venice, which remained remarkably stable and 
free of civil war, was Machiavelli’s model, and Venice was the model of the future. From 


the standpoint of guarding against internal corruption, Machiavelli appeared to have believed 


* "Report on Manufactures,” P 10: 254-255. 
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that commercial republics were superior to mainly agrarian republics. If one were serious 


about banishing corruption, one had to banish not private wealth, but the radical inequalities 


and personal dependencies which are particularly acute, even today, in primarily agrarian 
economies.” 

Using the example of Venice again, one must also consider the role of commerce in 
addressing the external dangers to the Venetian republic. While doing so, however, one must 
remember that, in this case, the Venice Machiavelli was talking about was not the one which 
remained sheltered by water from barbarian attack after the fall of Rome. Instead, it was the 
one which used the sea to establish a very powerful commercial empire and took a leading 
role in holding back the Muslim invasion of Europe through Constantinople, Venice’s 
lifeline to the East. Machiavelli therefore had reason to take the power of commercial 
republics seriously. 

So too did a number of Machiavelli’s students. John Locke, for example, who is perhaps 
most responsible for the liberal moralization or taming of Machiavelli, made clear that 
industrious increase, based on civil liberty, would be the modern secret to building great 
military power. His point was not to praise such power for its own sake, but to use the self 
interest of princes to encourage them to respect the rights of their citizens. He meant to enlist 
their ambition for power in the service of the public good or liberty of their people. A 
"Prince," Locke argued "who shall be so wise and godlike as by established laws of liberty to 
secure protection and encouragement to the honest industry of mankind against the oppression 


of power and narrowness of Party, will quickly be too hard for his neighbors." Locke did not 


” Discourses, 1, 37: 272 and 1, 55: 310. See also Pocock, Machiavellian Moment, 210. 
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speak to abstractions, such as states or governments in this passage, but to individual princes, 
and to anyone who thought of princes, or had read Machiavelli’s Prince. He thereby 
developed a rhetoric for talking to such princes, or would-be princes: they could become 
more powerful for war, but only if they left their people free. He promised to develop this 
argument “bye the bye,” but did not return to it directly. Locke thus borrowed a tactic from 
Machiavelli. By leaving this thought incomplete, he supplied an invitation for other readers to 
complete it, and perhaps even to use it as a basis for new modes and orders of their own.” 
Hume picked up where Locke left off. He raised the question of whether the power of 
the sovereign and public good of the community were necessarily incompatible with the 
happiness of subjects. He seemed to think that the public good and private happiness were 


incompatible for the ancient cities because they were primarily poor, agricultural cities. 


Indeed, even in the most fertile climates, merely agrarian economies tended toward poverty. 


Without trade, husbandmen had little reason to work hard, and therefore little treasure, unless 
they stole it from others, at home or abroad. To defend themselves, build up treasure for 
war, and acquire the dominion which they identified with honor and glory, they had to 
enslave their neighbors. In turn, slavery at home and confronting enemies abroad required 
transforming every citizen into a soldier, as was done in Sparta, which was little better than a 
fortified camp, a military despotism masquerading as a republic. Like Locke, Hume therefore 
used the bait of power to encourage sovereigns in his time to be less despotic. The wealth 
produced by protecting civil liberty and encouraging commerce serves to make men 


"happier," in the minimal sense of their ability to "gratify the senses and appetites," but the 


* Locke, Second Treatise, 42: 298. 
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State is also a "gainer." Commerce can function as a bank for war and other necessary public 


enterprises. A "stock of labor is, by this means, stored up against any exigency; that is, a 
greater number of laborious men are maintained” by the increased industry of the agricultural 
classes, who aim to use the fruits of their labor to purchase luxuries. By this means, the 
commercial classes, which are superfluous because they do not have to produce food, "may 
be diverted to the public service, without robbing anyone of the necessaries of life."” 

This last point was very important to Hamilton, who was well aware that the ancient 
cities were little better than very well-organized gangs of robbers. Hamilton, however, went 
a Step further than Hume, who was no fan of credit. Not only the current, but the future 
stock of labor in a commercial nation could be of immense military and political significance. 
For Hamilton, the "signal merit of a vigorous system of national credit” is that it enables 
commercial nations to make the best use of their present and future capital in time of war. 
Sound credit "enables a government to support war without violating property, destroying 
industry, or interfering unreasonably with individual enjoyments. . . . War by this means 
becomes less of a scourge" and “loses a great portion of its calamity." Indeed, the alternative 
to sound credit was military weakness or despotism, the surrender of American rights to 
"every enterprising invader" or the “oppression of the citizens” through high taxes and 


plundering by the soldiers. Hamilton therefore looked at credit as much more than a mere 


°° “Of Commerce,” in Essays, 258-263. 
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means to become fit for war; it was a way for the American republic to maintain its 
legitimacy by distinguishing itself from a gang of robbers in time of war.® 

Machiavelli seems to have taken the wealth produced by commercial republics less 
seriously than Locke, Hume, Smith, and Hamilton. He denied that wealth is the "sinews of 


war." Good arms can always acquire gold but gold cannot always acquire good arms. 
Indeed, "riches get you robbed sooner" than other nations. These sardonic thoughts are clear 
examples of Machiavelli’s belief in the primacy of force in politics. They suggest that 
Machiavelli did not understand, or anticipate clearly, the revolution which commerce would 
produce in war, but once again, his argument becomes clearer when one looks at the details. 
Machiavelli attacked the view that military power is simply a function of wealth. Princes of 
his own time seemed to believe that "it is enough for them, in order to defend themselves, to 
have plenty of treasure," when in point of fact, it was necessary to invest the wealth in arms 
to combat other robber princes. Moreover, although he was certain that adequate supplies of 
money cannot insure victory, Machiavelli was well aware that lack of money may compel a 
general, like Washington when the French arrived in America before the siege of Yorktown, 


to seek a battle. If a general waits, and lets his army disintegrate because he cannot feed it or 


pay it, he will inevitably lose; if he takes the initiative, and stakes everything on a single cast 


of the die, he may win. Machiavelli did argue that a good general might solve the money 


® "Defense of the Funding System," July 1795, P 19: 53-54. On Washington’s orders, 
Hamilton was sometimes responsible for confiscating private property for military use during the 
Revolutionary War. Hamilton’s letters on this subject reveal that robbing fellow citizens to 
support the starving army was one of the most disagreeable experiences of his life. (See 
Hamilton to Major General John Sullivan, 7 July 1777, P 1: 284; Hamilton to Colonel Clement 
Biddle, 20 August 1780, P 2: 380; and Flaumenhaft, Effective Republic, 19.) 
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problem by encouraging his soldiers to live off the land, as Sherman did in the South, but 
that strategy is appropriate only when one means to live off the enemy, and by doing so, 
make him weaker. A general who lives off his own people, as Washington was sometimes 
obliged to do when Congress failed to supply the army, consumes not only their wealth but 
their all important loyalty and confidence, which neither Machiavelli nor Hamilton was 


willing to risk through unnecessary cruelty.” 


Machiavelli’s position about the importance of wealth to war is thus more complicated 


than it first appears. Although he suggested poverty as a means for some states to preserve 
equality, he always advocated keeping the state rich for war. At a minimum, Machiavelli was 
well aware that wealth makes an immense difference in the kind of military strategy 
appropriate for any particular state at any particular time. States whose citizens were unarmed 
should "always fight as far away from home" as possible. Even in antiquity, wealthy 
republics were relatively unarmed because the citizens were too busy making money to 
practice the use of arms. The problem for such states was less that they were corrupt, or 
lacked the spirit to fight for themselves, than that they were amateurs compared to their non- 
commercial neighbors. Athens and Carthage, both commercial republics, were perhaps even 
more spirited and rapacious than other cities of their time, but their citizens were much less 
skilled at war than Spartans, who did nothing but train for war. The only hope for 
commercial republics, then, which were easily conquered if the enemy could attack their 
relatively unarmed populace, was to take the war to the enemy. In practice, this advice often 


meant taking advantage of the technology and mobility which wealth buys citizens who are 


‘| Discourses, 2, 10: 349-351. 
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unused to war, or using sea power, as Athens, Carthage, and Venice did in the 
Mediterranean and England did when it ruled the waves.® 

Not surprisingly, when Adam Smith considered the danger that commercial men unskilled 
with arms might be vulnerable to attack, he was fairly confident that commercial nations 
could overcome their adversaries, if they followed Machiavelli’s advice and capitalized on 
their strengths. They would have to specialize to do so, because war, like everything else, 
required a division of labor. The most important division of labor would be between soldiers 
and civilians, which supplies professionals (not mercenaries) the leisure to master their art 
and the wealth to employ modern engines of war. In days of old, the opulent and civilized 
were always prey to the poor and barbarous, but the modern division of labor and the 
development of expensive military technology gave the advantage to the opulent. With a great 
sense of irony, which leaves unclear whether rich nations are very civilized, Smith observed 
that the "invention of fire-arms, an invention which at first sight appears to be so pernicious, 
is favorable to both the permanency and the extension," of commercial civilization. The poor 


and barbarous did not have a chance against them.® 


@ Discourses, 2, 12: 355-56. 


® Smith’s and Hamilton’s support for a professional military at first sight seems to be in 
tension with Machiavelli’s well-known distrust of mercenaries, who could not be trusted in the 
field and were dangerous among unarmed citizens. Yet neither Smith nor Hamilton advocated 
a mercenary force of hired foreign guns. Smith argued that professionals who were also citizens, 
with a stake in the society, would be reliable in the field and maintain sufficient loyalty to be 
safe to liberty. 

Hamilton advocated a complicated military force consisting of professional citizen-soldiers, 
regular reserves, individual reservists, and the militia, all of which would be at various levels 
of readiness. For the same reasons as Smith, he did not fear that professional citizen-soldiers 
would pose a substantial danger to liberty, but he recognized that it was politically and 
economically impracticable to have a completely professional force. Like Smith, he did fear some 
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Because Hamilton favored protecting infant manufacturing industries with a fairly low 
tariff and small bounties for a relatively short period, nothing in his economic program seems 
more inconsistent with the political economy of Adam Smith. Yet when it comes to defense, 
there is a powerful Machiavellian link between Hamilton and Smith. Even Smith recognized 


that to trust to the invisible hand for the means of defense would be to trust too much to 


fortune. The unarmed citizens of England had no choice but to project power abroad through 


the Royal Navy, supported by the British merchant marine. Smith was thus willing to make 
an exception to his otherwise ardent support of free trade. In the long run, the opulence 
which Smith believed would arise from free trade might be the best means to provide for 
defense, and free trade itself would go a long way toward discouraging any but necessary 
wars of self-defense. In the short run, however, defense was always more important than 
opulence. Security therefore justified the Navigation Acts as a means of protecting the 
merchant marine, the nursery of the Royal Navy, at the price of greater expense for the 


British government, and less wealth for the British people. The Machiavellian necessity for 


erosion of the martial spirit in commercial modernity (which is another reason to take Federalist 
6 with a grain of salt), but unlike Smith, he was not much of a fan of martial exercises to rouse 
the spirit of the militia. On the basis of experience during the war, he did not think very many 
would show up or remain for long. It would also be expensive, if not even impossible to turn 
the few who showed into a well-regulated militia. It was therefore best to concentrate on a small, 
well-trained professional force which could be filled out with and train volunteers and conscripts 
in wartime. Because the martial spirit might become more rare, and the entire force would 
depend upon the professionalism of the officer corps, he advocated a military academy to serve 
the function of what we today call an endangered species preserve. See The Prince, 13: 48-53, 
and Wealth of Nations, 2: 705-709; 781-788; Hamilton’s "Report on a Military Peace 
Establishment," 18 June 1783, P 3: 384, F 24: 156, and Hamilton’s draft of Washington’s 
"Speech to Congress," 10 November 1796, P 20: 384-85. 
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England to depend on its own arms left the British no other means of securing themselves 
against attack from Europe.” 

Hamilton’s situation was different from Smith’s. America dealt with Europe from a 
position of weakness, while England dealt with the world from a position of strength. Smith’s 
England was already a leading commercial power, and one which possessed some means to 
force other nations to open up reciprocal trade. America was still an agrarian nation. 
Jefferson’s much-trumpeted independent husbandmen and farmers were actually extremely 


dependent on England for most of their exports and imports through the tidewater and New 


Orleans. Moreover, since national revenue depended primarily on tariffs, it also depended 


primarily on British imports. Efforts to pry open British markets through trade wars and 
discriminatory tariffs would therefore starve the American government of revenue, destroy 
Hamilton’s plan to revive the currency by funding the national debt, and hurt American 
consumers far more than the British. As revealed by the failure of the embargo before the 
Revolution to force concessions from England, America had precious few means to make the 


British grant reciprocal trading privileges. America could therefore only accommodate the 


* Wealth of Nations, 1: 463-464, 2: 708. Smith’s comments on the long-term dependence 
of effective defense on opulence and the immediate priority of defense over opulence are 
remarkably incisive. They also point to grave dilemmas, especially in the post-Cold War world. 
It seems that commerce can lead to peace through two different means: the strength it makes 
possible, or the free trade which may unite nations in a common good. On the occasions when 
strength requires some form of protectionism, however, it could be that the means to provide for 
peace through strength are in conflict with the means necessary for peace through free trade. 
Smith offered no general solutions to these problems -- perhaps because there are none and they 
must be addressed by the statesman on the spot. In this respect, a political economy which in 
many ways was meant to denigrate the importance of statesmanship actually accentuates it. 
Especially when one thinks about war, it seems that the cunning of history makes statesmanship 
more, not less important in our time. 
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British until such time as it was in a position to negotiate from strength. This, it seems, was a 
principal reason for Hamilton’s reluctance to take on the British empire during the wars 
unleashed by the French Revolution. England was Smith’s rich and civilized nation; America, 
the poor and barbarous one. Until there was relative equality in economic and military 


power, neither England nor the rest of the world would trade freely with America. 


This inequality of power justified limited protectionism. As Hamilton argued many years 


after the Revolution, the "extreme embarrassments of the United States during the late War, 
from an incapacity of supplying themselves" were a matter of "keen recollection" for those 
who had fought in it. The war revealed that not only the wealth, "but the independence and 
security of a country" were dependent on flourishing manufactures. So far as possible, then, 
Hamilton argued that every nation ought to seek to depend not only on its own arms and 
virtue, but on its own manufactures as well. To make America self reliant in all that might be 
necessary for war was the "great work to be accomplished" in his economic program. If this 
great work was a departure from Smith’s general principles, which were only practicable if 
Americans could deal with Europe from a position of strength, then it was also one which 
followed from the strategic exceptions and Machiavellian necessities which Smith himself 


accepted as the price of security and independence.® 


® "Report on Manufactures," P 10: 291. In "Alexander Hamilton’s Invisible Hand," Policy 
Review 59 (Winter, 1992), 86-87, Donald F. Swanson and Andrew P. Trout also argue that 
Hamilton’s qualified protectionism was broadly consistent with Smith’s political economy. They 
suggest that his tariff policies were meant primarily to raise revenue, not to spur manufacturing. 
Yet they ignore both the social revolution which Hamilton meant to promote through 
manufactures and the strategic rationale for promoting manufactures. In contrast, Forrest 
McDonald explains with unrivalled eloquence why Hamilton believed a market economy, 
constructed according to rules which reward merit, would produce a more just social order than 
the world had ever seen before. McDonald goes too far when he suggests that Hamilton rejected 
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The maritime strategy employed by Machiavelli’s Venice and Smith’s England was only 
appropriate for wealthy, commercial nations. If a state’s strength is not wealth, but the 
numbers and discipline of citizens well-practiced in the use of arms, then Machiavelli argued 
that it should generally adopt defensive strategies. It should act like Fabius against Carthage, 
the Swiss against all comers, and Hamilton and Washington against England during the 
Revolution. Poor states cannot afford long lines of communications and should throw the 
expense of maintaining them on to their enemies, while using their shorter lines of 
communications to concentrate their forces at the point of attack. To some extent, this means 
that they should favor land over sea power, as the relatively poor China and Soviet Union — 
the modern equivalents of Sparta’s armed camp -- have done in our own century. Poor states 
cannot afford navies, which obliges them to focus on land power, and to a great extent, to 
enforce universal military service. In contrast, wealthy, commercial states, like Venice, can 
often avoid that draconian expedient. Indeed, such service is generally inexpedient for them. 


They cannot have too many citizens conscripted for military service without restricting the 


supply and increasing the cost of labor. When everyone is a soldier, no one does any work. 


When no one works, commercial states then begin to lose the wealth which is the foundation 


of their most effective kind of military power, especially the money-and-technology-intensive 


6 


navy. 


Smith’s principles altogether, but he does explore a number of the moral causes of a market 
economy, such as habit and taste, which Smith tended to sleight. (Alexander Hamilton, 234-235) 
Unfortunately, even McDonald, whose biography of Hamilton is little less than a masterpiece, 
barely addresses the strategic rationale for Hamilton’s financial program. 


“ Discourses, 2, 12: 355-356. See also Hamilton, F 24: 156. In the twentieth century, one 
must add that wealthy states can afford air power as well as sea power. If the Gulf War is any 
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Even from the standpoint of strategy, then, Machiavelli was not as opposed to a 
commercial economy as Pocock suggests when he argues that Machiavelli had turned citizens 
into trade-eschewing Spartans, and nothing else. Everything depended on whether 
circumstances favored defense or offense in general and becoming a sea power or a land 
power in particular. Perhaps more to the point, wealth does not prevent a sea power from 
developing land power when it has to, but lack of wealth necessarily prevents a land power 
from becoming a sea power, even or perhaps especially when a maritime strategy may be its 
best or only hope. 

During the Revolution, when it was practically impossible for America to compete with 
England at sea, Hamilton advocated land power, but in the future, he aimed for America to 
become a sea power as well. Hamilton’s examples of the states which relied on banks to 
become powerful and free commercial republics, Venice, Genoa, Hamburg, Holland, and 
England, either were islands or states which could make themselves like islands and fight 
their enemies at sea or in their enemies’ territories. Even during the war, Hamilton was 
looking to the future, and it appears that a principal military purpose of Hamilton’s fiscal 
reforms would have been to fund a navy. “As a commercial people," Hamilton argued, 
"maritime power must be the primary object of our attention, and a navy cannot be created 


and maintained without ample revenues."” 


Since Hamilton was an army man, his willingness to make the navy a "primary object” of 


American strategy is very intriguing, and contrary to the spirit of most army men at most 


evidence, air power may give them even greater advantages over poor and barbarous nations. 


* "Continentalist VI ," P 3: 102. 
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times. To some extent, it is even contrary to the spirit of his briefing on the military 
necessity of constitutional reform, which was above all else a call for mobilizing the entire 
nation for war and independence. In that respect, Hamilton clearly anticipated the 
revolutionary teaching of Clausewitz, who saw that the French Revolution had inaugurated a 
new age of war. Or rather, the French Revolution continued a similar revolution in war 
which began with the American Revolution, when Americans attempted to compensate for 
inferiority in training and discipline with superiority in numbers and spirit. Nonetheless, 
when one takes into account Hamilton’s ardent support of naval power, it would appear that 
Mahan was the strategic theorist closest to his understanding of the kind of military power 
most appropriate for American security in the age of great maritime empires. Perhaps this is 
a fault in Hamilton as a strategic thinker. While Clausewitz’s teaching is more or less 
universal because it addresses war as a totality, not just the role of the army within it, the 
maritime strategy supported by Mahan and Hamilton is limited to those nations whose 
political, economic, and geographic situation enables them to become seapowers, and to those 
eras when seapower has a decisive influence on history. Sea power is not as influential in 
some ages as in others, however, and may be declining in influence in our own, when navies 
have tended to become mere platforms for air power (and have become very vulnerable to air 


power -- and submarines -- as well).* 


* See Carl von Clausewitz, On War, ed. Anatol Rapoport, trans. J. J. Graham (London: 
Penguin Books, 1968, especially 8, 3: 371-381, where he addresses the moral effects of the 
French Revolution on modern war, and Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History (1660-1783 (Boston, 1890). Useful guides to the strategic thought of both of these great 
Machiavellians may be found in Peter Paret, "Clausewitz," and Philip A. Crowl, "Alfred Thayer 
Mahan: The Naval Historian," in Makers of Modern Strategy, 186-213, and 444-480. 
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Together, however, Clausewitz and Mahan reflect the alternative strategies of mobilizing 
an entire nation for war or projecting enormous power abroad which Machiavelli first 
contemplated in the Discourses. The unique feature of Hamilton’s military-political-economic 


strategy is that he foresaw that his nation, if it became a large, populous, thriving, 


commercial empire, would not have to choose between these strategies. It could employ one 


or the other, or both, according to the necessities imposed upon it by its enemies (or rather, 
which it wished to impose upon them). If necessary, it could be both Venice (or England) 
and Rome at the same time, as it was during its finest hours of the Second World War and 
the Cold War. Of all of America’s Founders, Hamilton would have been least surprised at 
America’s ability to wage and win such wars because his political economy and his 
constitutionalism were designed to enable his country to adapt to any kind of war. For 
Machiavelli, adaptability is perhaps the supreme strategic virtue, and Hamilton’s strategy was 
therefore completely in the spirit of Machiavelli. Indeed, precisely because Hamilton meant 
for Americans to capitalize on the advantages of both wealth and numbers, firepower and 
public spirit, Hamilton deserves to be considered as superior to Machiavelli in entering upon 
a "path not yet trodden by anyone." 

The superiority is not simply strategic, but moral, and the new path was as principled as it 
was prudent in its foundation. Machiavelli’s belief in the primacy of force in politics had 
important normative implications. Behind every system of liberty or tyranny is a man with a 
gun, and all political systems, whether free or not, were begun by men with arms. 


Government is founded either on force (the murder of Remus), or fraud (the superstition 


© The Prince, 25: 99; Discourses, 1, Preface: 190. 
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employed by Numa).” Therefore, all government is illegitimate because it is nothing more 
than the rule of the weak and credulous by the strong and cunning. This thought could 
become the basis of a very ugly, but also very honest political realism. We could stop lying 
to ourselves that we, at least, are superior to gangs of robbers, and instead become good 
robbers, like the Romans, and conquer the world! To the extent the weak and credulous 


succumb to us, well, that is even just, because if the title to rule is force and fraud, we 


deserve to rule them (and be ruled by those who can overcome us). Our glory would then 


consist simply in resisting and overcoming others, and politics would be nothing more than 
the state of war.” 

Yet Machiavelli’s insight might not necessarily lead to such vulgar realism. Many who 
read him with care accepted that he was right about the historical foundations of government, 
but then slowly began to build imaginary republics, or new modes and orders of their own. 
They hoped that the new orders might not be inconsistent with the necessity of preservation 
and increase. Consistent with Machiavelli, they too meant to resist fortune, and depend upon 
their own mental and spiritual faculties, but they hoped to do so without recourse to crime, or 
enslaving others. They dreamt of a world in which, perhaps for the very first time, it would 


be possible to be free without also being a master. 


” The Prince, 12:48; Discourses, 1, 9: 217-219 and 1, 11: 225. 


” See Thucydides "Melian Dialogue" in The Peloponnesian War, trans. Thomas Hobbes, ed. 

David Grene (Chicago: University Press, 1989), 5, 89: 365 and Friedrich Nietzsche, On the 

, trans. Walter Kaufmann (New York: Vintage, 1967), 1, 13: 45. "That 

lambs," Nietzsche observed, “dislike birds of prey does not seem strange; only it gives no 

grounds for reproaching these birds of prey. . . . we don’t dislike,’" these little lambs, say the 
birds of prey; "’we even love them: nothing is more tasty than a tender lamb.’" 
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Locke, for example, had an authentically liberal anti-Machiavellian moment, the one 
which defines the legitimacy of the American Constitution, when he argued that if we do not 
wish to think that all government is the product "only of Force and Violence," then we must 
of necessity find “another rise of Government, another Original of Political Power" based on 
the principle of consent. Hamilton had an equally authentic anti-Machiavellian moment 
when he opposed the efforts of the empire state of New York to conquer citizens of the rebel 


state of Vermont back into its dominion. Indeed, Hamilton understood the American 


Revolution as America’s quintessential anti-Machiavellian moment. Shortly before the 


Revolution, Hamilton compared the British empire to Rome’s imperious republic. He quoted 
David Hume (who was paraphrasing Machiavelli) when he observed that republics are the 
cruellest tyrants. Republics are "’commonly most happy, for those who partake of their 
freedom, yet they are most ruinous and oppressive to their provinces. . . . a free state 
necessarily makes a great distinction [between herself and her provinces}, and must continue 
to do so, ’till men learn to love their neighbors as themselves.’" Hamilton’s point, however, 
was not to endorse such tyranny, but to call on his people to resist it. More than any 
American of his time, Hamilton understood the necessity for America to become a powerful 
empire able to resist the robber princes of Europe. The great question was whether America 
could be a republic and an empire at the same time, whether it could be a powerful nation 
and still adhere to the revolutionary principles which gave it birth. Following Locke and 
Hume, Hamilton believed this was possible if instead of an imperious republic, exploiting its 
provinces, Americans established a new kind of empire, a new order of the ages, based on 


the consent, through representation, of all its parts. Pocock therefore errs when he suggests 
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that Hamilton advocated an empire based on "dominion." At least as much as Jefferson, 
Hamilton advocated an empire of liberty; the difference is that he did not think Americans 
could escape the European empires by fleeing into the frontier. England was on the right in 
Canada, Spain was on the left in Latin America and New Orleans, the Indians in the West 
were the allies of the Europeans, and all of Europe was on the central front in the East. 
Americans would have to develop the means to resist them, or they would soon be the victim 
of Machiavellian "force" and "fraud" by which Europe had subjugated most of the planet. 
America would have to become an empire in fact as well as in name, in government as well 
as in size. It would have to become the first modern republican empire.” 

Indeed, without becoming such an empire it would be impossible to preserve the virtuous 
spirit of a free people. As a soldier, Hamilton knew that what free men need most is security 
from foreign danger and internal violence, or confidence that their government can protect 
them. For Hamilton, this was not the only, but it was the main ingredient in what Pocock 
calls the “secret of virtue’s maintenance." Certainly no other methods would succeed unless 
Americans believed they were safe. The greatest danger to liberty was therefore not 
commerce or luxury or speculation or ministerial influence, but foreign and civil war. On the 
basis of experience rather than ideology, Hamilton believed that war corrupts the people 


because it provokes them to extremes of anger or fear, which produce majority tyranny, like 


” See Pocock, Machiavellian Moment, 531; Locke, Second Treatise, 1: 267-268; Hume; 
“That Politics May be Reduced to A Science" and "Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth," in Essays, 
19-21, 516, 525, 527-528; Machiavelli’s Discourses, 2, 2: 333; Hamilton’s "Farmer Refuted," 
P 1: 100, "Remarks on an Act Acknowledging the Independence of Vermont," P 4: 126-140, 
"New York ratifying Convention, First speech of 17 July 1788," P 5: 171; F 11: 72-73; F 22: 
146, F 28: 178-179. 
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that practiced upon suspected Tories during and after the American Revolution. Indeed, 


Hamilton’s first defense of the supremacy of a written constitution grew out of his efforts to 
combat such tyranny at the end of the Revolutionary War, and ultimately led to his first 
arguments for judicial review.” Despite these constitutional devices, minority rights have 
been notoriously vulnerable in time of war throughout American history. The frailty of all of 
the American Constitution’s celebrated parchment barriers in time of war suggests that the 
best security for minority rights, and ultimately the rights of everyone, is to keep war as far 
as possible from American territory. Otherwise, the people themselves might be the first to 
call for measures dangerous to their liberty. 

Perhaps the worst evil which Hamilton feared from war was that it might produce 
popular compliance with usurpation. "Safety from external danger," he argued, "is the most 
powerful director of national conduct." "The violent destruction of life and property incident 
to war" tends to extinguish the flame of the "ardent love of liberty." To be more safe from 
the dangers of war, even a virtuous people, "most attached to their liberty," may, in time, 
become “willing to run the risk of being less free." Hamilton’s military strategy was meant to 
avoid that risk as much as possible. States frequently exposed to internal invasion, by foreign 
powers or each other, such as the American states might become without a firm union, were 
most likely to see their people surrender their liberty voluntarily in time of war. Such states 
required large standing armies and tended to elevate the military "above the civil" authorities. 


In time, their people came to view the soldiers not only as their “protectors, but as their 


® See Hamilton’s “Letters of Phocion,” 1-7 January 1784 and April, 1784, P 3: 483-497, 
530-558. 
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superiors." They tended to lose their liberty as they become fit for war. This observation 
holds as true today as it did in 1787. The great land powers of our century, Germany, the 
Soviet Union, and China, have all found it necessary or convenient to establish military 
despotisms for the sake of protecting themselves from foreign invasion. Pernicious ideas and 
irregular ambition no doubt contributed to this kind of despotism, but Hamilton’s point was 
that the strategic situation of vulnerable States increases the danger that they will succumb to 
despotic power. The saddest part of the story is that, not infrequently, it is the people 
themselves who demand a military despotism in the vain hope of acquiring safety. 


In contrast, great maritime empires do not need large standing armies, at least not on 


their own territory, and bow-legged sailors, untrained in land combat, pose little danger to 


the civil authorities. The civil authorities therefore remain in "full vigor, neither corrupted 
nor confounded" by the necessary, but dangerous principles of the military. In such states, 
the virtue of the people remains strong. They look upon the military with a "spirit of jealous 
acquiescence in a necessary evil; and stand ready" at all times to "resist a power" which 
might endanger their rights. As much as anything, this maritime strategy, founded on a firm 
union and expanding commerce, explains the remarkable ability of England and the United 
States to remain free while waging war. They exiled their military forces by putting them to 
sea and sending them overseas, where they were most dangerous to their enemies and least 
dangerous to their citizens. Meanwhile, their citizens (as well as their soldiers) have been so 
habituated to questioning the authority of their military establishment that, of all the peopies 


of the modern world, they are least likely to tolerate any insubordination or pretension to 


F 8: 45-48. 


independent authority from the military. Commerce and maritime power, then, which Pocock 
treats as a sign of Hamilton’s willingness to sacrifice virtue to virtu, and republic to empire, 
were actually decisive elements of his grand vision of how to keep the fiery love of liberty 
burning in time of war. Pocock therefore has the story backwards: becoming a commercial 
maritime empire was a means to save the republic, not abandon it; to preserve the spirit of 
liberty, not leave it to shift for itself, like an aged parent neglected by a grown child which 
had forgotten the source of its life.” 

Hamilton was not unequivocal in his endorsement of this new, revolutionary, commercial 
republican empire. He seemed to think that one of the stronger objections to the bank, which 
was meant to help build the empire, was that by making credit ample and cheap, it could 
make wars of conquest plentiful and cheap. The opulent, but not necessarily civilized might 
pass the cost and burden of guilt for such wars to future generations. When independence 
was at stake, however, the argument based on the abuse of banks and credit was simply out 


of place. "The game we play is a sure game, if we play it with skill," Hamilton observed to 


> F 8: 48-50. These pages, which contain Hamilton’s most serious reflections on war and 
liberty, are care by Patrick J. in Policy and The Federalist," 

ing, ed. Charles Kesler 

(New York: Free Press, 1987), 83- 99. For a en different view, which attempts to turn 
Hamilton into a militarist bent on conquering abroad and using a standing army to rule at home, 

see H. and The Eagle and the sword. The 
al 83-1802 (New York: Free Press, 

1975). Kohn offers no aia a even comand evidence, to support these slanders, 

however. He pays virtually no attention to Hamilton’s support of a maritime strategy to avoid 

the necessity and the danger of a large military establishment on American territory. Ironically, 
Hamilton, who ought to be the great hero of Kohn’s account, turns out to be its chief villain. 
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Morris during the war. It was therefore strategically absurd to give up sure advantages 
because of fears based on merely hypothetical abuses.” 

Hamilton did admit that England had "abused the advantage" of its bank by engaging in 
unnecessary or unjust wars, such as the war with America, "and now stands upon a 
precipice" of enormous debt. England’s example, Hamilton argued, should both "persuade" 
Americans that banks are essential to fund modern wars and "warn us" that those wars may 
bankrupt even banking nations. America was not England, however. "’Tis in republics," like 
America, that "banks are most easily established and supported and where they are least liable 
to abuse." When the people rule and their children must pay for the consequences of their 
decisions, then Hamilton asserted, perhaps too optimistically, that the “public can have no 
temptation to overstrain its credit" in ruinous wars.” The bank, an impost, and sound credit 
could thus render America able to compete effectively against the British Empire, and 
eventually all the others of Europe, but the republican character of the American empire 
would go far toward preventing the overextension which customarily destroys empires from 
within. 

Hamilton concluded his bank proposal to Morris by discussing the national debt. He 
claimed that a funded "national debt if it is not excessive will be a national blessing." 
Depending on how it was managed, the debt would not only prove itself a "spur to industry" 


and the good things, in both war and peace, which industry supplies. If funded adequately, 


” Morris, P 2: 618, 632. 


” Morris, P 2: 618. Where che people rule, they may find other reasons for straining their 
credit, such as the entitlement programs of our own age, but these dangers were not Hamilton’s 
concern at the time; nor should they have been. 
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the debt would also form a "powerful cement to our union."” This conclusion forms a basis 
of Hamilton’s later advocacy of assuming the war debts of the states, whose creditors would 
then have powerful motives to wish the union to endure. It once again points toward the 
uniquely republican and peculiarly modern character of Hamilton’s vision of an American 
empire. Hitherto, all empires had relied primarily on force to control the parts at their 
extremities. Hamilton doubted that the American empire would be able to dispense with force 
to maintain its rule over its parts. Inevitably, it would have to fight at least some civil wars, 
and perhaps even a very big one. Nonetheless, the empire might need much less force and 
need it much less frequently if it were supported by the interests, if not even the affections, 


of investors dispersed throughout its parts. If the debt united the nation, and reduced the 


danger of civil war, then it would reduce the most likely danger to the spirit of liberty, and 


thereby help to preserve that spirit for ages to come. Indeed, unlike Jefferson’s frontier, 
which had to end, this unity, and the spirit it could preserve, could endure long past the 
settlement of the frontier. 

Yet the debt might do even more than guard the spirit which resists tyranny from the 
corruption of civil war. It could be a source of the republican virtue which draws men out of 
themselves and turns their thoughts toward public things. If creditors, both large and small, 
were confident that the union would endure and offer a return on their investment, then the 
union would be their common good. At first they might support it only for money, but in 
time, through habit and a sense that the liberty it secured was their fundamental interest, they 


and other citizens might support the union as something both useful and noble, and worthy of 


Morris, P 2: 635. 
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defending with their lives. They might be transformed from vulnerable individuals into 
confident, republican citizens. If the debt accomplished that important republican end, it 


would indeed be a blessing. 


The Right Man for the Time? 


In Hamilton’s case at least, the past truly is prologue. Ten years after briefing Duane and 
advising Morris how to win the war, he would play the role of a confidence-inspiring 
minister, who restores and builds public spirit, as Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Washington administration. Then, he would put the principles first developed during the war 


into practice. When he did, he had his eyes on a gathering storm, which had "for some time 


been hanging over the European world," but might soon cross the Atlantic to vent its fury on 


American soil. Hamilton resembled Churchill in his foxlike ability to foresee such storms, 
and even more so in his understanding of the necessity of bolstering the spirit of liberty in 
time of war. The difference is that Hamilton, the first lion of the American republican 

empire, knew much more about finance than Churchill, who, for that reason, was perhaps 


also the last lion of the British empire.” 


” See Winston Spencer Churchill, The Second World War, vol. 1, The Gathering Storm 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948). Hamilton’s financial program for the 1790s is presented in 
several brilliant, but lengthy reports, which have already been anticipated, but cannot be 
addressed in detail in this essay. The most important are the "First Report on the Public Credit," 
14 January 1790, "Report on a National Bank," 14 December 1790, and the "Report on 
Manufactures," 5 December 1791. The ‘may be in 
Hamilton, and Samuel McKee’s Alexand ulton’s me and 
Finance (New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957). 


Since Hamilton was far ahead of his contemporaries in his opinions about finance and 
finance ministers, one must therefore ask whether he was out of touch with his time when he 
put his financial program into practice. The question deserves the most serious consideration 
because being the right man for the times is almost always the key to political success. It is 
also a cardinal principle of Machiavelli, who uses it to explain the tragedy of politics, or the 
rise and fall of princes and their empires.” Lance Banning has argued that, for Hamilton, 


the times were out of joint because his program was both too early and too late to suit the 


circumstances of America at the close of the eighteenth century. The program was too early 


because America was still primarily an agricultural nation, which lacked the commercial and 
financial interests necessary to unite America according to Hamilton’s plan. Hamilton could 
not generate sufficient political support from those parts of the union which did not benefit 
from the program, or benefited only in ways their members did not readily perceive (such as 
the greater security founded on greater wealth and credit). Like Stalin, Hamilton sought to 
homogenize or consolidate parts which were too diverse to accept his program all at once, but 
lacked the ruthlessness which made Stalinism effective in dragging the Soviet Union into the 
twentieth century (and saved it, by the skin of its teeth, from the fascist hordes). Hamilton’s 
program to unite and modernize America therefore could not succeed without establishing a 
government independent of the people. It had to culminate in a tyranny by a “minority 
faction" of commercial elites in bed with the national government and especially the 
executive. The program unravelled, and revealed its factious character, as soon as it lost the 


aegis or prestige of Washington, who could do little to help his brilliant aide from retirement 


© See The Prince, 24: 99-100. 
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at Mount Vernon. In Banning’s view, not Hamilton, but rather James Madison offered the 
appropriate statesmanship for his time. Madison was more willing to accept and work with 
the diversity of the union; he upheld the authority of the national legislature against the 
minority faction which had captured the executive; and he supported a substantial degree of 
state autonomy to guard against the danger of tyranny by the center over the parts of 
Hamilton’s far-flung empire. Both for principled and prudent reasons, then, Madison opposed 
Hamilton’s program in a public-spirited effort to "preclude factional preference to the public 
good."* 

Banning’s other claim, that Hamilton was out-of-date, seems to rest on the assumption 
that Hamilton expected the less wealthy to defer to the more wealthy, an elite Hamilton 
presumably identified with the more virtuous. This latter presumption is unfounded because 
Hamilton made clear that he did not believe any class had a monopoly on virtue. 
"Experience," Hamilton claimed, "has by no means justified us in the supposition that there 
is more virtue in one class of the community than the other." Nature was too even-handed in 
her distribution of merit to enable any class, poor or rich, to identify itself with the virtuous. 
If this were ever to happen, and virtue were considered "only as a graceful appendage of 
wealth,” then Hamilton argued that the "tendency of things will be to depart from the 
republican standard." This passage is almost universally misunderstood. Hamilton did not 
endorse this departure from the republican standard, which he considered a form of 


corruption, but he did recognize that where the right to acquire property was protected, it 


*“ Banning, "The Hamiltonian Madison," The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
92 (January, 1984): 27-28. 


might be difficult to uphold the standard. The best way to prevent corruption while securing 


the liberty which made it a danger was to establish a relative equality of property. In turn, 
the best means to that end was a dynamic commercial economy which ensured that wealth 
never stayed too long in the same hands, as it tends to in mainly agrarian economies. So long 
as "property was pretty equally divided," and the people possessed a considerable degree of 
"information," they would tend "to elevate merit from obscurity," as they had elevated 
Hamilton from the insignificance of his youth.” 

Ironically, Hamilton sounds almost like Jefferson in this passage because he recognized 
that the republican standard depended on general equality and a well-informed people. When 
it came to that standard, the difference between Hamilton and Jefferson was therefore over 
means, not ends. Hamilton looked to commerce to generate the equality and information 
which Jefferson believed were best promoted through agrarian yeomen and public education. 
In fact, Hamilton believed as much as Jefferson that local government was best adapted for 
the purposes of local regulation and "the preservation of the republican spirit." Hamilton 
liked small republics so much that he proposed dividing powerful large states into smaller 
units, the Hamiltonian equivalent of Jefferson’s wards. Hamilton made this proposal after the 
passage of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, when Virginia was arming for civil war. if 
Virginia provoked a war, he meant to divide it in order not to have to conquer it again. The 


advantage of the division was that, unlike Virginia, the small republics would be too weak to 


” "New York Ratifying Convention, First Speech of 21 June 1788," P 5: 36-43. 
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destroy the union, but still be able to promote the self-reliant spirit of small communities in 
which each individual has some share in the government.” 

Another similarity is that Hamilton believed in a natural aristocracy of a sort at least as 
much as Jefferson, but was arguably even more "up-to-date" and less deferential about its 
foundation. Unlike Jefferson, he would not select the wheat from the chaff through rigorous 
education of a ruling elite to which the less educated would defer, but allow the few to 
separate themselves from the many, naturally, through industry, and the people to judge their 
merits, politically, through elections. Virtue was not the exclusive preserve of the wealthy, 
but certain kinds of virtues were necessary to acquire wealth in a commercial republic. In a 
commercial republic which supplied an opportunity to rise according to the virtues of 
industry, enterprise, and intelligence, merit would defer to no established class and tend to 
find its way to the top. In politics, such merit would also command its due, and therefore not 
linger long in obscurity. The people would choose their most meritorious candidates, most of 
them would be relatively prosperous (but not necessarily wealthy), and such representatives 
would be faithful to their constituents because they would depend on the suffrages of the 
people. Indeed, Hamilton feared that many would perhaps be too sympathetic with the 
immediate passions and interests of the electorates to which they owed their political 
existence. In light of this well-justified fear, Hamilton’s understanding of representation 
cannot be regarded as an anachronistic legacy of the age of popular deference to the rich and 


the well-born. He knew too well from experience that deference worked both ways: 


* Hamilton to Jonathan Dayton, October-November 1799, P 23: 604. 
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candidates would frequently defer or pander too much to their constituents to preclude what 


Banning calls factional preference to the public good.” 


Banning’s more plausible claim is that Hamilton was too far ahead of his time. Following 


Demosthenes, Hamilton believed that a wise statesman, like a wise general, marches at the 
head of events in order to produce his desired event.” Almost by definition, then, a 
Hamiltonian statesman seeks to be ahead of the times, not as the self-appointed leader of a 
revolutionary vanguard, but as a matter of necessity in an ever-changing world. A 
Hamiltonian statesman attacks Fortuna rather than submit to her whims. By this standard, 
however, Hamilton and his party were probably too far behind the curve, at least in the 
decisive election of 1800. The Federalists were not nearly as good at grass roots organizing 
as the Republicans, and the portly and pompous John Adams, who spent most of his time 
cloistered in Braintree, was hardly the energetic kind of candidate to come from behind, like 
Harry Truman, with a populist attack on a do-nothing Congress. It was not enough to stand 
for principles more radically democratic than those practiced by the Republicans; the 


Federalists needed to adopt some of their uncouth manners and rough tactics as well. As 


“ Representation may have taken a more populist bent than Hamilton would have liked at 
the close of the eighteenth century, but Hamilton was far more prescient than he is generally 
given credit for. Throughout most of American history, most representatives have been the 
relatively prosperous businessmen, husbandmen, and professionals, especially lawyers, which 
Hamilton believed the people were most likely to choose to serve them. If they represent an 
aristocracy of merit erected on a democratic foundation, which they should, the only thing 
worthy of regretting is that their merits are often too small for the job. See "New York Ratifying 
Convention, First Speech of 21 June 1788," P 5: 36, 43, and F 35-36: 220-224. See also Alexis 
de Tocqueville’s scathing criticisms of the quality of representation in America, in Democracy 
in America, trans. George Lawrence (New York: Harper, 1969), 1, Part 2, 5: 197-199. 


* Pay Book, P 1: 390. 
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Hamilton argued after the election, the Federalists “erred in relying so much on the rectitude 
& utility of their measures, as to have neglected the cultivation of popular favor by fair & 
justifiable expedients." Not the alleged narrowness of the Federalist constituency, but the 
inability or unwillingness of the most self-satisfied Federalists to mobilize their partisans and 


sway moderates seems to account for their defeat in 1800. 


Although the Federalists’ failure to master the new politics of the stump probably 


doomed them to extinction, it would be a mistake to evaluate Hamilton’s timeliness merely in 
terms of elections won and lost. To do so would be to make the absurd claim that the right 
side always wins an election, or what amounts to the same thing, to accept Jefferson’s view 
that the election of 1800 was a popular revolution which threw the rascals out. Before 
succumbing to Jefferson’s populist rhetoric, one must pay some attention to the gathering 
storm in Europe, which Banning barely deigns to mention in his discussion of Hamilton’s 
timeliness. 

One should not forget that when Madison saw the British burn his capital in the War of 
1812, he had only himself and his immediate predecessor to blame. If one treats seriously 
Hamilton’s fears that invasion might corrupt the spirit of liberty, one should not forget that 
Madison and Jefferson produced the weakness which invited the danger. Had Madison and 
Jefferson been less hysterical in their rhetoric of corruption and influence from the executive, 
their attack on a standing army (composed of citizens!), and their hostility to maritime power, 


then they might have been able to protect American commerce from the depredations of two 


* Hamilton to James A. Bayard, 16-21 April 1802, P 24: 605-606. See also Forrest 


McDonald, The Presidency of Thomas Jefferson (Lawrence, Kansas: University Press of Kansas, 
1976), 26. 
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desperate nations which would stop at nothing to defeat each other. They might therefore 
have deterred the war which came because Americans had reached the last stage of national 
humiliation, when hundreds of their ships were captured by both the British and the French, 
and their seamen impressed to fight for foreign causes. Had Madison and Jefferson sought to 
enable America to depend on its own arms and virtue, rather than settled for weak, self- 
punishing, half-way measures, like trade embargoes, then the War of 1812 might never have 
happened. Or if it had, they might have been able to resist the British with something besides 
a fleet of ridiculous gunboats, unable to sail beyond the American coast. They might have 
defended their country with more than a paltry sixteen frigates and a few ships of line (which 
were soon driven from the seas), a minuscule army of seven thousand men dispersed 
throughout the nation in frontier garrisons, and a virtually useless undisciplined militia, which 
was often unwilling to move from one state to defend another. 


Jefferson and Madison were lucky because the British were engaged in a momentous 


struggle with a nation which looked like the reincarnation of Rome’s imperial republic. The 


British fought against America with more than one hand tied behind their back, employed 
only a tiny fraction of their overwhelming military power, and almost won. At any rate, they 
did not lose. While the war raged, the Virginians, who did not understand how to unite a 
nation in time of war, saw almost all of New England oppose the war. They risked the 
establishment of separate confederacies, with one leaning toward England and another toward 
France. This was Hamilton’s worst nightmare. Washington’s Farewell Address (substantially 
written by Hamilton) was meant to prevent it, but the Virginians’ politics of opposition came 


very close at times to enabling Europe’s empires to practice the age old Machiavellian politics 
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of divide and conquer. Indeed, the draconian measures taken by Jefferson to uphold the 


unpopular trade embargoes, including calling out the army to enforce them without due 
process of law, smacked greatly of the very tyranny and aggrandizement of executive power 
which Jefferson’s politics of opposition were meant to prevent.” While all this happened, 
Madison followed his benighted leader with unswerving devotion. Instead of producing his 
desired events, Madison was a prisoner of events, and most especially of Jefferson’s previous 
policies, which obliged him to minimize military preparedness and overestimate the power of 
the embargoes to force concessions from England and France. Consequently, in the 
administrations of Jefferson and Madison, American union, security, and independence 
depended more on developments in Europe than the efforts of the American government. In 
this respect, all their Machiavellian talk of self-reliance was little more than talk.™ 

Hamilton, who led efforts to prepare for war with France in the 1790s, did more than 
talk about self-reliance. More than any statesman of his time, he understood the military and 
economic prerequisites of national independence. He also understood that only England had 


sufficient power to pose a serious danger to America’s survival as an independent nation. On 


* See McDonald, The Presidency of Thomas Jefferson, 145-152. 


** For an extremely useful guide to the strategic follies of Madison and Jefferson, see Robert 
W. Tucker & David C. Hendrickson, Empire of Liberty: the Statecraft of Thomas Jefferson 
(Oxford: University Press, 1990). Even the great success of the time, the Louisiana Purchase, 
was a gift which fell into Jefferson’s lap, and led him to violate his principles of strict 
construction. Indeed, as Banning admits elsewhere, the War of 1812 converted both Jefferson 
and Madison into quasi-Hamiltonians, who accepted commerce, the dreaded bank, seapower, and 
a permanent military establishment as the best security to liberty in a world of predatory empires. 
Jefferson even founded a military academy which might preserve the rare breed of Hamiltonians 
from g-adual extinction. See Banning’s extraordinarily impressive The Jeffersonian Persuasion: 
Evolution of a Party Ideology (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1978), especially 298-300. 
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the one hand, that danger required cordial relations with England until America became a 


substantial power itself. On the other, it meant paying serious attention to the balance of 


power in Europe. Were England to fall, and the British Navy to become property of the 


French, then America would stand alone against the most ambitious despot of the eighteenth 
century. Hamilton understood that in the event of war with either England or France, or 
worse, with Napoleon Bonaparte in control of England’s navy, there were only two rational 
strategies to secure American independence, the ones he had advocated during the 
Revolution, the Machiavellian strategies of Clausewitz and Mahan. 

Both to secure the spirit of liberty and to capitalize on the infant republic’s strengths, 
Hamilton believed it would be best to fight the enemy at sea. America could not reasonably 
expect to win a fleet to fleet battle with either the British or the French, but it did not need to 
because it could produce sufficient ships to "incline the balance of European competitions" in 
the New World as American interests might dictate. "A few ships of the line sent opportunely 
to the reinforcement of either side would often be sufficient to decide the fate of a campaign, 
on the event of which interests of the greatest magnitude were suspended. ” Like Charles 
DeGaule’s French force de frappe during the Cold War, which may have been targeted as 
much against the United States as the Soviet Union, Hamilton understood that an American 
ability to maul either England or France enough to tip the balance in favor of one or the 
other would go a long way toward deterring war with them and make both sides respect 
American independence. Navies, however, take a very long time to build. Until America 


produced a navy, it had no choice but to establish a substantial land force, able to confront 


11: 68. 
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the French nation in arms, if (as was feared) the French did in fact choose to invade the 
American continent. Hamilton took charge of the measures to generate that force (and 
produced a daring plan to seize New Orleans and liberate much of Latin America from Spain, 
France’s ally at the time, if the French declared war). If war came, he at least had a strategy 
for America to depend on its own arms and virtue. 

Ironically, national independence, which required commercial modernization as much as 
military preparedness, also required Americans to become much more dependent on each 
other at home. Jefferson feared this dependence, but he did not understand that Americans’ 
dependence on each other (not the state) would be a new kind of dependence, the kind which 
is Common in modern commercial commonwealths. Indeed, even assuming self-sufficiency 
was possible, Jefferson’s agrarian ideal was logically incompatible with citizenship, especially 
as understood by Aristotle, who argued that the city comes to be precisely because we are not 
self-sufficient. If the yeoman truly did depend on no one, then he had no need to cooperate 
with anyone. Precisely because he needed no one, the yeoman was likely to be the kind of 
creature which Aristotle called a beast or a god, or perhaps worse, a bestial god, like the 
masters who rode herd over their slaves in the South.” To be sure, no man worried more 
than Jefferson about the corrupting effects of slavery on both masters and slaves, but his 


agrarian ideal left little incentive for masters to be anything but masters. Throughout the 


South, that ideal merely gave license for a few quasi-feudal lords to become independent by 


rendering fellow humans completely dependent upon them. 


” Aristotle, Politics, 1253al25-30. 
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In light of the practice of the agrarian South and the logic of Aristotle, it seems that 


liberty thrives best where no one is completely independent from or completely dependent 


upon anyone else. If so, Hamilton clearly understood the stuff from which true citizens are 
made, and the political economy best suited to producing them. When each of us depends on 
an incalculable number of customers and providers, then we all depend on everyone in 
general, but no one in particular, except perhaps our employers (who also depend upon us). 
Even then, we can vote with our feet by changing employers, at least when commercial 
republics are expanding through industry and innovation. Together with war, an expansionist 
commercial economy has been the great emancipator of American history. It has freed slaves, 
descendants of slaves, women, and every kind of immigrant from personal dependence upon 
their lords and subjected them to dependence upon their neighbors and their laws. Unlike 
Jefferson’s yeoman, Hamilton’s new-model commercial man was within the community 
precisely because he depended on everyone and everyone depended upon him. He could be a 
citizen because he could not serve himself without working in common others. In promoting 
this new commercial “independent-dependence," Hamilton moved us closer to the goals of the 
most radical republican of the modern world, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, than even or especially 
he would have liked to admit. His only defense against the charge that he went too far in that 
direction might be that he clung to individual natural rights, antecedent to the social contract, 
and to institutions which might prevent the rule of all from becoming the tyranny of most 
over the rest. Yet Hamilton also turned the tables on Rousseau by showing that a modern 
commercial republic, based on equal protection and participation, according to law, produces 


the conditions, habits, and spirit most likely to generate genuine rather than ideal citizens. So 
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far as he did so, then contemporary "classical republicans," who appear to owe more to 
Rousseau than Aristotle or Machiavelli, ought to listen to what Montesquieu said of 
Harrington: "for want of knowing the nature of real liberty he busied himself in pursuit of an 
imaginary one." He built a "Chalcedon, though he had a Byzantium before his eyes."” 

If it is true that Hamilton was serious about preserving and promoting the virtues of a 
free people, then now is the time for the most serious rethinking of the most established 
prejudices. Republican virtue does not grow best from the soil, but in the modern commercial 
world of mutually dependent and individually independent citizens. Viewed up close, where 


we can see them, the commercial republicans hardly look like model Romans or Spartans, 


and thank God for that! Yet through the generations, the commercial republicans have fought 


at least as hard for their liberties, and much more than might be expected in a pre-modern, 


*" See Jean-Jacques Rousseau, On The Social Contract in On the Social Contract with 
Geneva Manuscript and Political Economy, ed. Roger D. Masters, trans. Judith R. Masters (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978), 1, 5: 52-53, and Baron de Montesquieu, trans. Thomas Nugent, 
The Spirit of the Laws (New York, Hafner, 1949), 11, 6: 162. Note that others have compared 
Hamilton and Rousseau. In "Alexander Hamilton: Rousseau of the Right," in Alexander 
Hamilton: A Profile, ed. Jacob E. Cooke (New York: Hill and Wang, 1967), 166-184, Cecelia 
M. Kenyon argued that Hamilton used liberal means for Rousseauan ends (the general good), 
and thus, was essentially confused, and self-defeating. Like Rousseau, Kenyon believed that 
finance was a slave’s word because you can’t make a silk purse, or citizen, out of a sow’s ear, 
or private investor. 

In contrast, Harvey Flaumenhaft develops a devastating Hamiltonian critique of Rousseau’s 
distrust of commerce, finance, representation, science, and big republics in The Effective 
Republic, 54-60. If Kenyon is right about Hamilton’s public-spirited goals and Flaumenhaft about 
Hamilton’s critique of Rousseau’s means, then it would seem that Hamilton was in fact a 
Rousseau of the right, who championed the public good above all things political, but he was a 
much better, more statesmanlike one than the nostalgic sentimentalist of the classical republic. 
Ultimately, however, the comparison between Hamilton and Rousseau breaks down. While 
Hamilton understood the necessity of spirit, or will, to preserve liberty, he meant the American 
republic to embody reflection, not mere choice. On the basis of that slender, but important reed, 
one might argue that he had more in common with the republican theorists of antiquity than 
either Rousseau or the classical republicans of our own time. 
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merely agrarian world. What Jefferson saw as corruption was in fact essential to produce and 


sustain the spirit of liberty. Jefferson therefore did not merely tilt at windmills; he had all his 
artillery pointed in the wrong direction, against those he ought to have recognized as friends. 

Accordingly, it was not Hamilton, but Jefferson and Madison who were far past and 
before their time. They combined nostalgic romanticism (agrarian virtue) with futuristic 
utopianism (trade embargoes as a substitute for military power). They exhibit an apolitical or 
anti-political form of hubris which is perhaps inevitable in a democratic age. Either because 
they did not think princes were necessary or because they believed princes were essentially 
corrupt, or both, Madison and Jefferson had little respect and less love for those statesmen 
who deserve to be princes. They therefore assumed the powers of the executive with only the 
vaguest conception of how to act like princes; when the necessity forced itself upon them, 
they were completely overwhelmed. If there is any justice in Pocock’s treatment of Hamilton 
as a Machiavellian prince, it must therefore be because Hamilton revealed with unequaled 
clarity the dependence of republics on princes, and of virtue on virtu. At a time when 
American independence was very much in doubt, Hamilton taught Americans how to wage 
war effectively, yet still remain free. For this reason, Hamilton’s thoughts on the foundations 
of the world’s first and greatest republican empire were right on time. They are always 


timely. 
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WALTERS, ‘GENEALOGY’, PAGE: 1 


As a case study, this paper concerns the emergence of ‘unemployment’ as a concept and a field 
of administration in England, the first country to have a national unemployment policy. Most social 
policy historiography treats the advent of unemployment policy in evolutionary terms, and 
anachronistically sees in it the first germs of the welfare state. This paper will analyze the event of 
unemployment from a different perspective: genealogy. In this way | will argue that unemployment 
signals a break in the way that social regulation is to be thought and practised; not so much the 
coming of the welfare state but definitely a new mode of ‘social’ government. To make this 
argument, which forms the second section of this paper, | will set out in the first section what | 
understand by a genealogical method, not only because this approach is quite alien to the 
theoretical traditions of sociology-and political science, but moreover, because | am still in the 
process of working it out for myself. (However, those familiar with genealogy may wish to jump 
ahead to 1.2). 


1.1 On Genealogy 


The foremost proponent of genealogy as a mode of analysis has been Michel Foucault.! It is for 
him a way to problematize the relations between power and knowledge. As he puts it, his problem 
is ‘to see how men govern (themselves and others) by the production of truth’.2 This inquiry is not 
to be confused with that of epistemology which concerns the production of true utterances. The 
production of truth refers to ‘the establishment of domains in which the practice of true and false 
can be made at once ordered and pertinent’? If such knowledges as social policy, criminology or 
psychoanalysis constitute ‘regimes of truth’, genealogy concerns their mutual interpenetration with 
‘regimes of practices’: codified, institutionalized ways of doing such things as interrogating, curing, 
punishing, and adminstering. Thus genealogy operates not at the level of ‘theories’, ‘ideologies’ 


or ‘institutions’ as such, but that of ‘practices’: ‘where what is said and what is done, rules imposed 
and reasons given, the planned and the taken for ganted meet and interconnect’.* At the level of 
practice there can be no hard and fast separation of ways of knowing and ways of administering. 


Genealogy represents a critique and an alternative to those forms of social and historical analysis 
which utilize such dichotomies as ideological/material, ideas/institutions, or state/society as ther 
organizing principles. Such approaches tend to reify the terms they place in opposition, terms 
which are on further inspection dissoluble into their other. Hence ideas are quite material in that 
they are formed, regulated and circulated within vast apparatuses of knowledge production 
comprising systems of education, publication and communication; techniques of experimentation 
and investigation; medes of cognition, and so on. Likewise, in what respect can the ‘economy’ or 
‘society’ be considered real in the sense of providing an external ground for explanation, a 


1 Much of my presentetion of genealogical method in the following paragraph draws on Mitchell Dean,'A 
genealogy of the government of poverty, Economy and Society, v.21,n.3, 1992, pp.215-219 


2 Foucault, ‘Questions of Method’, in Graham Burchell, Colin Gordon & Peter Miller(eds} The Foucault Effect. 
Studies in Govemmentality (Hemel Hempstead: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1991) p.79. Itis of course Friedrich Nietzsche 
who first uses genealogy as amode of critique. Foucault sets out his understanding of genealogy at greatest length, 
and acknoweldges his debt to Nietzsche in ‘Nietzsche, Genealogy, History in Language, Countersnemory, Practice 
(ed.D. Bouchard. Oxf ord: Oxford University Press, 1977). 


3 Foucauit, ‘Method’, Ibid., p.79 
Ibid., p.75 
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referent for truth? After all, our knowledge of these objects is always subject to and conditional 
upon historically given frameworks of understanding, systems of classification, and in this instance 
all those ways in which an economy or a society is materialized: in statistics and the appratuses 

that code and collect them, in surveys, reports and narratives, etc.5 


What sort of alternative mode of analysis does genealogy represent? Genealogy is a form of 
history whose concern is to problematize that which we take for ganted, namely the present. 
Following Mitchell Dean, 


One way of doing this is by constituting lineages of those ‘assemblages’ - madness, 
criminality, sexuality, poverty, the economic, the social, etc. - of which we are all too 
familiar, and which define the lineaments of our present. Such assemblages are 
comprised of diverse and heterogenous elements: modes of training; forms of expertise, 
systems of classification; administrative practices and principles; laws and juridical 
practices; theories, strategies, and programmes of governance, their targets, aims, ideals 
and effects; and agents and authorities.§ 


Hence genealogy concerns the conditions under which it is possible to have notions of 
‘economy’, ‘society’, ‘poverty’ and in this case ‘unemployment’. Given that these assemblages are 
always the contingent outcome of a multiplicity of causes and dispersed developments, of 
numerous calculations, subversions, tactics and chance discoveries, genealogy asks ‘how’ rather 
than ‘why’ these vast machines come to be assembled. There is no ultimate ratio, no external or 
final instance which explains them, just as no one agent could be responsible for their genesis. 
Nevertheless, these assemblages are intelligible, as Foucault explains, ‘because they are 
imbued, through and through with calculation: there is no power that is exercised without a series 
of aims and objectives’.”? Hence the seeming paradox that these assemblages, and the power 
relations which they bear are both ‘intentional and non-subjective': 


the logic is perfectly clear, the aims decipherable, and yet it is often the case that no one is 
there to have formulated them: an implicit characteristic of the geat anonymous, almost 
unspoken strategies which coordinate the loquacious tactics whose ‘inventors’ or 

decisionmakers are often without hypocrisy.® 


Thus we can ask ‘how’ such apparatuses of regulation, or as | shall prefer, modes of government 
come to be, and at the same time ask questions as to ‘how’ power is exercised, by what 
technologies and with reference to which rationalities it is possible to govern the conduct of 
individuals and other entities. In this respect genealogy is distinguished in rejecting the great 
philosophies, struggles or great events of history as its point of departure, in favour of the 
mundane, the micrological, the seemingly insignificant: the innumerable and changing ways in 


5 | owe this point to Nikolas Rose, 'Goveming bynumbers: figuring out democracy, Accounting, Organizations 
and Society, v.16,n.7, 1991, p.681 


6 Deen, op.cit., p.216 


? Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Yolune 1 (NewYork: Yintage, 1978) p.95 


8 Ibid. 
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which people and things are counted, coordinated, classified, administered etc. The task is then to 
see how this level of reality is incorporated into larger strategies of regulation. 


1.2. The genealogy of liberal governance 


Before we can turn to-the emergence of ‘unemployment’ at the end of the nineteenth century, we 
must consider the mode of government it is to transform. In a recent and important work, Mitchell 
Dean has outlined what he calls a genealogy of liberal governance which does much to answer 
questions concerning the regulation of social and economic life in nineteenth century England.9 


First, what is liberal governance? The emergence of a liberal rationality for government at the end 
of the eighteenth century is made possible by the earlier ‘discovery’ of population as an object 
with its own regularities, specificity and material density - as something more than an aggregation 
of families and individuals.1° For the nascent discourse of political economy, population and its 
political correlate, civil society, signifies a domain that is governed by natural and law-like social 
and bio-economic processes. It is to the natural capacity this sphere possesses for self-regulation 
that all those critics of absolutist, mercantilist, hyper-statist forms of government, and all those 
interested in more economic forms of government, will appeal. The problem of government, and 
ultimately the ‘raison d'etat’ can no longer be the total administration of the state's domain. It now 
becomes one of finding ways to govern with the grain of this self-constituting sphere. A 
problematic of security which remains pertinent to our present: how to find techniques to secure 
the immanent yet frangible mechanisms that constitute the (now) autonomous spaces of economy, 
society, population so they can function as they should?'! This is the essence of liberal 
governance: state intervention is both demanded and criticized in the name of civil society's 
potential for self-regulation. '2 


Dean shows how this notion of liberal governance renders newly intelligible the government of 
poverty, the central problem of social regulation in nineteenth century England. Following political 
economists like Colquhoun and Bentham, a vital distinction is to be made between poverty and 
pauperism. The former is the natural condition of the majority who have to labour for their own and 
their dependents’ subsistence. Poverty is thus the indispensable condition for the production of 
the nation's wealth. When for some reason a person cannot labour, or has no access to the 
means of subsistence, they are pauperized and unable to support themselves. Within this 
schema, the naton’s wealth and well-being are tied to the prevention of pauperis. 


What is the liberal way of preventing pauperism, and thus governing poverty? It consists in getting 
the patriarchal family to assume its natural responsibilities as a sphere of self-provision and moral 
regulation. This must be on the economic basis of the wage labour of the male breadwinner. Thus 


9 Mitchell Dean The Constitution of Poverty. Toward a Genealogy of Liberal Governance (London, Routledge, 
1991} 


10 On the constitution of ‘population’ as a political category see Foucault, 'Govemmentelity, in Burchell et al (eds), 
op. cit., p.99; this paragrah draws on Graham Burchell's ‘Peculiar Interests: Civil Society and ‘'Goveming the System of 
Natural Liberty", inthe same book, which explicates Foucault's argument and its implications for political theory. 

1 Burchell, ibid., p.139 


12 Ibid., p.140 
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we might understand the momentous reform of the Poor Law in 1834 as a liberal ‘programme of 
government’. '3 Its principle of ‘less eligibility’ calls on guardians to refrain from granting outdoor 
relief to able-bodied men. Relief should generally be granted in the workhouse so as to make it 
less desirable than the condition of ‘independent’ maintenance. 


This programme of government has as its political technology the administrative tightening of the 
Poor Law system, and the deterrent tactic of the workhouse. Yet the Poor Law together with the 
penal system will only make up the blunt, punitive arm of a more extensive liberal mode of 
government. Equally significant is the nineteenth century emergence of a distinctly ‘social’ 
domain: a hybrid space of public and private authorities, of political technologies which seek to t 
invest the members of society with methods, morals and forms of knowledge for coping with the 
uncertainties and threats of urban and industrial life. The social is at the same time a domain of 
knowledge: theories of poverty, of degeneration, statistics of morality and mortality; surveys of 
housing, sanitation and of schooling. It is a gid of ways of knowing and intervening whose form is 
intelligible in terms of certain themes: what environmental conditions, habits and practices allow 
society's members to escape the immediate pressures of poverty? which domestic and economic 
arrangements can effect a sphere of security?14 


Both these lines converge on a certain model of family life. The family is to be promoted and 
strengthened as the best means to avert pauperism. In countless ways philanthropists, educators, 
politicians and priests will impress upon the poor family the necessity of self-help: providence, 

thrift, and hard work. As wives, housekeepers and mothers, women bear particular responsibilities 
in this respect. For men, nothing is as important as the provision of a reguiar wage.'5 


While working men and women were often hostile to the interventions of the middle class, this 
does not make them exterior to the tactics of liberal government.1® They may have resented and 
resisted the intrusions and the humiliating terms of much philanthropy, not to mention the Poor 
Law. Yet the profusion of savings clubs, friendly societies, benefit-paying trade unions, funeral 
clubs, etc., in the latter half of the nineteenth century meant that the ethos of self-help was much 
more than bourgeois ideology. It is instead an ethics and a practice of security which is mobile 
enough to take a range of class, gender and economic articulations: from the neighbourhood co- 
operation of working class women to the male exclusivity of the friendly society; from the 


13 On programmes of goverment see Nikolas Rose and Peter Miller, ‘Political Power beyond the State: 
Problematics of Govemment’, British Journal of Sociology, v.43, n.2, 1992, pp. 181-3 


14 Onthe ‘social’ see Jacques Donzelot The Policing of Families (New ¥ ork: Pantheon, 1979}, and Peter Squires 
Anti-Social Policy (Hemel Hempstead: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1990) 


15 On the social’ and the regulation of genderand sexuality see Denise Riley Am | That Name? Feminism andthe 
Category of ‘Women’ in History (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1990); Frank Mort Dangerous Sexueiities. 


Medic o-Moral Politics in England since 1800 (London: Routledge, 1987); and Mariana Yalverde Age of Light, Soap and 
Wat er: Moral Reform in Tum of the Century English Canada(Toronto, 1991). 


16 The frequent assertion that ‘the working class’ shunned most charity because of its stigmatizing associations 
must be carefully qualified. See Peter Mandier'Poverty and Charity in the Nineteenth Century Metropolis: An 
Introduction’ in Mandler(ed.) The Uses of Charity{ Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1990). It seems the 
laternineteenth century saw the formation of acertain work-centred, masculine identity linked to the spread of 
mutualism, and campaigns for a family wage. Mandler argues that as working men asserted theirindependence and 
respectability in this way, charityincreasingly became a‘ domestic function’, applied forand dispensed by women. 
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bourgeois ministrations of the Charity Organization Society to the commercialism of the large 
insurance companies.'? 


2. A genealogy of unemployment 


Given this understanding of the rationale and the mechanisms of liberal ‘social’ government in 
nineteenth century England, the ‘case study’ part of this paper will analyze its transformation in the 
specific context of debates and interventions around unemployment. Most social policy 
historiography treats the advent of unemployment policy in terms of evolutions in economic 
thought, social administration, industrial structure, political struggle and political moralities. 
However, the genealogical method pursued in this study will allow us to see that the nineteenth 
century ‘problem of the unemployed’ must be distinguished from the early twentieth century notion 
of ‘unemployment’. 


The ‘problem of the unemployed’ is essentially a problem of relieving distress consistent with the 
practices of the liberal mode of government | have already outlined. Whereas Unemployment’ 
soniies a tareshold beyond which the government of poverty can be thought and acted on 
through new farms of economic regulation. Nowhere is this shift with all its theoretical and 
practical implications set out more clearly than with William Beveridge's landmark, 
Unemployment: A problem of industry (1909), a work which | will examine in some detail below. It 
begins as follows: 


Society is built up on labour; it lays upon its members responsibilities which in the vast 
majority of cases can be met only from the reward of labour...its ideal unit is the household 
of man, wife and children maintained by the earnings of the first alone. The household 
should have at all times sufficient room and air according to its size — but how, if the 
income is too irregular always to pay the rent? The children, till they themselves can work, 
should be supported by the parents — but how unless the father has employment? The 
wife, so long at least as she is bearing and bringing up children, should have no other task 
— but how if the husband's earnings fail and she has to go out to work? Everywhere the 
same difficulty occurs. Reasonable security of employment for the bread-winner is the 
basis of all private duties and all sound action.18 


In framing the problem of unemployment Beveridge will suggest the possibility of strengthening 
the diverse and complex forms of ‘social’ government, not directly, but through the organization of 
a sphere he will delimit as ‘industry’. Critical in this schema is the family whose functioning as a 
sort of social machine is to be promoted by the regulation of employment.'9 


17 Paul Johnson Saving and Spending (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990) offers a history of the myriad ways 
in which working class people improvised their own security. On the politics of these forms of securitysee Stephen Yeo 

"Working Class Association, Private Capitel, Welfare andthe State inthe Late Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries’ 
inN. Parry, J. Parry, M. Rustin &C. Satyamurti Social work, Welfare andthe State (London: Edward Amold, 1979}. 


18 Wiliam Beveridge, Unemployment: A Problem of Industry(London: Longmans, Green &co., 1910 [2nd ed.]} 


19 ltake this notion of ‘promotion’ from Jacques Donzelot, ‘The promotion of the social’ (trans. G. Burchell), 
Economy & Society, v.17,n.3, August 1988. 
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Accordingly, this case study is also about what Rose and Miller have called ‘government at a 
distance’. That is, it will understand British unemployment policy — which Beveridge did so much 
to influence — as one way in which modern government is transacted through the constitution of 
‘locales, entities and persons able to operate a regulated autonomy’.2° While unemployment 
policy will signal a change in the mode of ‘social’ government, its positive relation to ‘regulated 
autonomy’ will mean that it is far from signalling the exhaustion of the liberal problematic of 
government within which it is for the most part conceived. 


This study is an attempt to trace the various lines and mechanisms by which the labour market 
becomes a relay of ‘social’ government. To this end | propose a genealogy of unemployment as a 
concept and a set of administrative practices. This must begin with a reflection on the problem of 
‘the unemployed’, the discourse which ‘unemployment will displace at the start of this century to 
emerge as a site of conceptual elaboration and governmental practice. 


2.1 ‘The Problem of The Unemployed’ 


In tracing his ‘genealogy of liberal governance’, Mitchell Dean shows how a discourse of poverty 
comes to supplant the discourse of the poor at the start of the nineteenth century. For the earlier 
discourse, he argues, ‘the Poor’ was essentially a fixed object to be classified and described. 
Consistent with the governmentality of ‘police’, administrative practice was concerned with the 
numbers of the poor, setting them to work, and thereby promoting the nation's wealth.21 


At the levei of discourse, there are some parallels here with the way that the problem of ‘the 
unemployed’ comes to be framed during the latter part of the nineteenth century. Well before 
‘unemployment’ can be formulated as a condition distinct from its bearers, there is a literature 
concerning ‘the unemployed’ wherein questions of knowing and administering the unemployed 
are inextricable. Thus Alsager Hill will draw attention to the need to ‘lay great and emphatic stress 
on the principle of cassiicaton' 


Without some method of classification...nothing can be accomplished....[T]o know the real 
constituent elements of the mass we have to deal with is the first condition of success in 
acting upon it, and in no way...shall we be better able to separate the body of the really 
industrious but unemployed poor from the clamarous horde of idle, dissatisfied and 
incompetent folk who cumber our labour market and prey on the best sympathies of the 
benevolent, than by such method of registration as is here shadowed forth.22 


At one level ‘the unemployed’ will refer to all those who are in distress through some failure to get 
(enough) employment.23 However, most inquiries then differentiate the unemployed into three 


20 Nikolas Rose & Peter Miller, op. cit., p.173 
21 Mitchell Dean, ‘Constitution’, op. cit. 


22 Alsager Hay Hill, Our Unemployed: An attempt to point out the best means of providing occupations for 
distressed labourers (London, 1868) p.10, p.15. Emphasis in original 


23 Onthe larger historical question of howthe unemployed emerge at a point where most peoples’ livelihoods 
have become dependent on employment -a quite specific form of work -see Krishan Kumar ‘From Work to Employment 
and Unemployment: the English experience’ inR.E. Pahi(ed.}, On Work. Historical, C omparetive and Theoretical 
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classes. First, the unemployable who are considered either morally incapable of working, or 
mentally or physically incapable of being employed. Second are all those who work casually or 
seasonally because they lack the skills, the health, or the opportunity for regular employment. 
Third, there are those workers — usually skilled males — who are otherwise regularly in 
employment, but become unemployed through industrial relocation, closure, and mechanization. 


It is this last class that comes to be identified as the ‘genuine’, ‘industrious’ or ‘deserving 
unemployed’. This is in part because their distress can be related to ‘exceptional’ economic 
circumstances — be it a severe winter or a depression in trade — rather than ‘personal failure’. 
But it is also because philanthropists, poor law guardians and social inquirers recognize that 
members of this class have already proven their qualities of citizenship through the steps they 
have taken to help themselves — whether through familial thrift, trade organization or mutual 
assurance. 


The ‘problem of the unemployed’ then at the end of the nineteenth century is one of distinguishing 
the ‘deserving’ unemployed from the ‘unemployable’, and finding appropriate ways of 'tiding’ the 
former over what is seen to be their temporary hardship.2* There is general agreement that while 
the methods of the Poor Law should be reserved for ‘the unemployable’, they are inappropriate for 
this class. Instead, the unemployed are to be relieved according to the political and technical 
rationality of organized charity. As far as the Charity Organization Society was concerned, the 
genuine unemployed were to be assisted like the more general category of the ‘respectable poor’: 
on a ‘casework’ basis they are to be investigated, advised and assisted with the aim of restoring 
them to a condition of economic self-sufficiency.25 


These principles dictate the way the state is at first governmentalized around the question of the 
unemployed. From the first Chamberlain circular (1886) to the Unemployed Workmen Act (1905), 
a series of relief measures is organized by local authorities under the auspices of central 
government. 26 Foremost is the provision of temporary employment on relief works — most of it 
‘spade labour’. However other forms of relief will include relief funds, agricultural training in labour 
colonies for home colonization (‘rustication’), and emigration assistance. The following description 
of the Local Government Board guidelines for the administration of temporary employment on 
public works is epigrammatic of this process by which public relief comes to be conceived and 
administered according to the political and technical rationality of organized philanthropy: 


— 


Approaches (Ox ord: Basil Blackwell, 1988). Also, see John Keane and John Owens, After Full Employment (London: 
Hutchinson, 1986) pp. 11-16 


24 This emphasis is reflected in the title of Canon Bamett's essay The Unemployed andthe Unemployable’, The 
Economic Review, v.Xlll, n.4, Oct. 1903, and Alden and Haywerd's pamphlet bythe same neme (Social Service Series, 
n.4, 1908). 


25 See their Report of the COS Special Committee onthe Best Means of Dealing wth Exceptional Distress, 1886. 
(Quoted in Jose Hanis, Unemployment and Politics: A Studyin English Social Policy, 1886-19 14 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1972) p.106) 


26 _ Forthe backgroundtothe Chamberlain circular by which the Local Govemment Board instructed local 
authorities to schedule necessary public works for periods of depression andto co-operate with guardians in providing 
temporary, non-pauperizing work forthe ‘deserving’ unemployed, see Hanis, op. cit., pp.75-78; forthe first netional 
legislation aimed at the problem, the Unemployed Workmen Act, pp.157-180 
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A Record Paper should be filled for each case, ...preference is to be given to persons: (a) 
Who have in the past been regularly employed, have resided in the area for a continuous 
period of twelve months at least, and have been well-conducted and thrifty; (b) who have 
dependents; and (c) who are qualified in respect of age and physical ability for the work 
offered... Verification of the applicants’ statements has to be obtained by a visit to the home 
and by —— of the guardians and other persons where the circumstances so 
require... 


In most instances, these schemes are administered by local committees whose membership 
includes Poor Law guardians, charity officers, vestry officials, local businesspeople and even 
representatives of labour. As a model of administration, the ‘local committee’ signifies one 
possible line of emergence in ‘social’ government — the formalization and consolidation of the 
joint responsibilities of public and private authorities in the regulation of poverty. Indeed it will be 
this line that the forces ranged behind the Majority Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws will seek to promote. 


Until unemployment can be formulated as a concept distinct from its bearers, the government of 
the unemployed is restricted by the political and technical rationality implied by its problematic of 
classification — the unemployed must always be identified before they can be ‘tided over’ their 
‘exceptional’ circumstances. Or as the leader of the Salvation Army, General William Booth, 
declares: ‘Let us know exactly who are the unemployed, and then we can deal with them’.26 


The limitations of the problematic are brought out in several ways at the end of the century. First, 
the otherwise regularly employed eschewed public works and similar measures for reasons such 
as their disciplinary nature, their charitable associations and their stigma. Second, most distress 
committees were either unwilling or unable to undertake detailed investigations of applicants on 
the sort of scale called for. Third — and most significantly for our purposes — in the words of one 
major survey: 


While the documentary evidence...fails to demonstrate that genuine exceptional distress 
due to lack of employment has been relieved, it supports amply the position that the 
distress which has been revealed has been of most formidable dimensions and has been 
chronic. 29 


Like most of their corttemporaries, what these investigators are forced to acknowledge is that the 
matter of relieving the unemployed is in practice inseparable from the problem of the casually 
employed who are not temporarily but chronically distressed, not w7 employed, but permanently 
under -employed. They go on to conclude that: 


27 Cf. Royal Commission onthe Poor Laws, Appx. ¥ol. XIX, Report byMr Cyil Jackson and Rev. J.C. Pringle on 
The Effects of Employment or Assistance giventothe ‘Unemployed’ since 1886 as ameans of Relieving Distress 
outside the Poor Law, Cd.4795/1909, pp.65-66 


28 Quotedin amemorandum on Municipal Labour Bureaux, drafted byCOS Council, April 20, 1903. p.2 
[Beveridge Coll. B (British Library of Political and Economic Science), Ill, 8] 


29 Jackson & Pringle, RC onthe Poor Laws, Appx. Yo. XIX, p.6 
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the published experience of the last twenty years is unanimous that the man with an 
uncertain hold upon the labour market is the problem which the community has to deal 
with if it wishes to deal with “distress due to lack of employment”.3° 


Unemployment will be formulated as a concept that accounts for the condition of the casual 
labourer and the chronically distressed, as well as the unemployed. Before we can account for its 
emergence we must therefore consider the problem of casual labour. 


2.2 The Problem of Casual Labour 


The casual labour problem marks the point at which historically the problem of poverty begins to 
be thought, and acted on from the perspective of the labour market. Within this intellectual and 
empirical space of inquiry, the relations between labour markets, forms of employment, forms of 
social and moral life, and of subjectivity will be established. Unemployment policy will be devised 
as one way of organizing their interrelations according to a modej of normal employment and its 
social responsibilities.31 This model is in turn largely the outcome of economic and political 
changes in the second half of the nineteenth century. It is the tacit norm against which casual 
labour is pathologized, and at once the ‘regulative fiction’ produced by that problematization and 
circulated within governmental discourse. Before we can consider casual labour then we should 
briefly speculate on the emergence of its ‘other’. 


First, normal employment is regular and relatively secure employment. With the growth of a capital 
goods sector centred upon iron, steel, railways and shipbuilding there came an expansion both of 
skilled work, and of better paid and more regular employment for unskilled male labourers. By 
1914 skilled workers in this sector will represent the largest single category of male workers, 
constituting Hobsbawm's now famous ‘arisi-sracy of labour’32 Their practice of thrift and self-help 
is held to be exemplary of the sort of ‘social habits’ which should obtain more broadly amongst the 
working classes. 


A notion of normal employment will also depend on the fixing of a normal working day and week. 
At one level this is made possible by the advent of production techniques in many industrial 
sectors which will exploit labour intensively. But it is at the same time the outcome of the 
parliamentary and extra-parliamentary campaigns of workers’ movements for the limitation of their 
working hours. The Factory Acts of 1847 and 1874 achieved this for workers in textiles, while 
through their industrial struggles in the early 1870s, unionized and ununionized skilled artisans 
and engineers won for themselves a nine hour day. In the late 1880s and into the 1890s the 
demand for a legislative eight hour day is at the core of organized labour's agitation around the 
unemployed question.?3 


30 Ibid., p.? 


31 lar grateful to Nikolas Rose for pointing outto me theneedtoconsiderthe emergence of ‘normal 
employment’. 


32 See E.J. Hobsbawm, Industryand Empire (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1968) pp. 116-118 


33 Haris, op. cit., pp.58-73 
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However, as recent analyses of the Factory Acts have shown, the normalization of working time is 
at the same time a gendering of employment.>+ The Factory Acts limit the working time of textile 
workers by defining women and children as ‘unfree’ agents to the labour contract. In this way, their 
protection can be reconciled with the principle that the state should not come between ‘free 
agents’, that is employers and male workers, in the labour market. This is but one way in which 
normal employment prescribes a gendered definition of who should work and where. The latter 
half of the century will witness a strict reduction in married women's employment, the vector of 
similar forces to those which limited working hours: organized labour's campaigns to protect male 
wages, conditions and privileges in the face of employers’ attempts to substitute lower-paid 
female labour; social reform pressures for the protection of women and children and the 
promotion of women's ‘social’ responsibilities; the decline of domestic outwork and the rise of 
heavy industry. The economic correlate of this strategy to masculinize industrial labour is of 
comes the call for the single family wage as the articulating principle of employment and family 
life. 


Against the backdrop of these representations of normal employment, the problematic figure of the 
casual labourer is cast in stark relief. As early as the 1850s, Henry Mayhew’'s investigation of 
‘London labour’ had pointed to low wages, sweating, seasonal and casual labour as the primary 
causes of chronic poverty.36 However, the dominant view that the demoralization of the poor was 
primarily the result of indiscriminate charity would not be successfully challenged until the 

1880s. 37 Beginning with Charles Booth's ‘Poverty Surveys’ of London, factors of employment will 
be used systematically to explain poverty. Booth's surveys reveal that the condition of a large 
proportion of the families in, or destined for pauperism can be explained because their principal 
wage earners receive very low wages, or because they don't work regularly, i.e., they are casual 
labourers. Of those that don't work regularly, this is either because they can't find regular work, or 
they have become physically and morally incapable of working regularly.36 


These two dimensions of the problem are in fact related. Studies of port transport, where this 
problem is well-researched and found to be acute, reveal a casual system of employment arising 


34 See SonyaRose, Limited Livelihoods. Gender and Class in Nineteenth-C entury England (Berkeley: University 
of Califomia Press, 1992) pp.55-61, which in tum draws on Mariana Yalverde, “Giving the Female aDomestic Tum”: The 
Social, Legal and Morel Regulation of Women's Work in British Cotton Mills, 1827-1850," Journal of Social History, 21, 
1988. 


35 According to one historian by 1911 only 10% of married women were employed, compared with a querterin 
1850 and perhaps twice as much at the start of that century. See EH. Hunt, British LabourHistory 1815-19 14(London: 
Weidenfeld &Nicolson, 1981) p.18; cf. Kumar, op. cit., p. 164. Furtherto whet | am calling a strategyforthe 
masculinization of industrial labour, see Jane Jenson, ‘Gender and Reproduction: Or, Babies andthe State’, Studies in 
Political Economy 20, Summer 1986; On the single femily wage, see Wally Seccombe, ‘Patriarchy stabilized: the 
construction of the male breadwinner wage nom innineteenth century Britain’, Social History, 11, 1986; and Sonya 
Rose, op. cit. 


36 See Stedmen Jones, Outcast London (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 197 1;reprinted, 1984) pp.262-270 


37 lbid., pp.287-88 


38 Charles Booth sets out his understanding of povertyin the first volume of his monumental series, originally 
titled Labourand Life of the People of London(London: Williarns & Norgate). E.P. Hennock’'s ‘Poverty and social theory 
in England: the experience of the 1880s", Social History, 1, 1976, offers acareful reconstruction of Booth’s theory. 
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from employers’ needs for a flexible supply of unskilled labour.29 Each employer keeps a surplus 
of hands from which casual workers may be hired by the week, day, or even a few hours 
depending on the state of demand. Casual labourers are not so much unemployed as under- 
employed; their lives are equal parts working and looking for work. This constant struggle for work 
with its irregular income leads to the moral and physical deterioration of the casual worker to the 
point where they are incapable of performing regular work. The docks illustrate how casual labour 
is a primary path to demoralization. 


Liberal government requires as its relay, as its ‘private’ correlate, the providential subject. As a 
form of employment, casual labour is inimical to the formation of such subjectivities. This is most 
evident in financial matters. The most immediate problem for casual workers is that ‘their average 
earnings for the year are so low that even with careful management they are unable to procure for 
themselves and their families the necessaries of healthy life’.4° Efficient household budgeting had 
long been proffered as a way for the poor to obtain a degree of social security. Yet as the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws acknowledges, even the best housekeeper 
cannot budget upon a day-to-day basis — this being the way in which casual wages are earnt.*! 
Casual labour is thus inimical to thrift. Furthermore, it provides no margin for saving. The COS was 
forced to admit that more and more of London's workers: 


were in receipt of wages ordinarily so small, or had opportunities of labour so precarious 
that they had no competence out of which they could save for bad times, and thus at any 
period of unusual pressure they were brought down to utter penury.42 


But casual labour is more than a problem of economic security. In its very organization, it 
represents a breakdown of the mechanisms bourgeois society has devised for forming 
‘characters’, responsible and reliable individuals. It is seen to encourage irresponsibility in its 
subjects. One COS official explains that: 


The men flit from odd job to odd job; their ‘characters’ are not ‘taken up’; when no records 
are kept, strenuous efforts to maintain a high moral standard do not necessarily secure a 
man a preference; and complete failure to maintain the ordinary standard of his class 
creates no prejudice against him in the eyes of a fresh employer. The world of work to the 
typical casual man is governed by chance; for the good are not more successful in 
securing work than the evil. No class within the community could withstand the 


39 Besides Booth, the other prominent student of dock labour was Eleanor Rathbone who surveyed Liverpool. 
On casuallabour in port transport see Noelle Whiteside and Gordon Phillips Casual Labour (Oxford: Oxf ord University 
Press, 1985) as well as Whiteside ‘Welfare Insurance and Casual Labour: a Study of Administrative Intervention in 
industrial Employment 1906-26' Economic HistoryReview(2nd series), v. 31, 1979. Stedman Jones, op. cit., pert], 
provides acomprehensive account of the economy of casual labourin London. The phenomenonis byno means 


limited “ the docks, butis found whereverthe demend for unskilled labouris from one daytothenext unpredictable, or 
seasonal. 


40 Beatrice & Sidney Webb (eds) The Public Organization of the Labour Market: Being Part Two of the Minority 
Report of the Poor LawCommission (London: Longmans, 1909) p.191 


41 Ibid. p.192 


42 COS Exceptional Distress Report p.vi. Quotedin Jackson & Pringle, op. cit., p.6 
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demoralizing influence of such a view of life and such a system....the clergy, the bar, or the 
professions generally....4 


With casual employment, the tie that should join moral conduct and consequences for an 
individual is sundered. Since, quite literally, no account is taken of the individual's work they 
cannot be called to account for it —nor, by corollary, get credit for it. Hence the casual worker 
becomes irresponsible. Accordingly, the kernel of many de-casualization schemes will be some 
technique for ‘taking up character’.44 That is, some method for producing a record of employment 
by which the individual's industrial past can be evaluated.45 Whether in the form of the insurance 
stamp booklet, the reference letter, or the records of the labour exchange, the individual's 
character is to be given a material trace. Just as the gaze of Bentham's Panopticon produces a 
type of self-reflexion in its occupants which Foucault takes to be fundamental to modern 
‘subjectification’, the gaze of the publicly organized labour market will subject/ify the otherwise 
casual worker. In short, ‘character’ suggests a flexible and mobile relay of government, one whose 
effects will become incredibly pervasive. 


Casual labour is held to undermine the sexual division of labour around which the working class 
family is to be organized. Major investigations reveal that many women are driven to taking casual 
work on account of their husbands’ casual earnings. As one investigation of the casual problem 
will put it: ‘when the wife has “set to“ and is earning there is too often a tendency to slacken in the 
pursuit of work. The great influence of women's earnings in encouraging slackness among their 
husbands has been remarked upon in many quarters'.4 Female casual labour is interpreted as a 
kind of second-order demoralizing force, then, because it deadens the man's need to work where 
marriage is meant to sharpen it. 


Yet with most thinking about casual labour being guided by the male breadwinner norm, the 
problem of ‘women dependent on their own earnings’ was given little consideration. A national 
conference was organized by the Women's Industrial Council (WIC) to highlight this question in 
1907.4? Many of the participants stressed that unemployment could be harder on women in this 
category than it was for men. Not only were their wages lower, trade unions and forms of mutual 


43 Miss M. Marshall (Secretaryto the Whitechapel Committee of the Charity Organization Society) RC onthe Poor 
Laws, Appx. Yol. Yill(Minutes of Evidence} Cd.5066/1910, p.210n. 


“4 The Majority Report notes the suggestion that In rellef or distress work, the best method of discriminating 
between “deserving” and "undeserving" isto take records of past employments, and it has seemedto some that 
provision should be made for workers generally providing themselves with akind of industrial ZassYer where the 
duration and value of theirjobs would appear to theircredit. But itis impossible forthe casual labourer whois employed 
bythe hour, day, orjob, and passes from employerto employer in the course of a week, to build up such a “character”’ 
RC onthe Poor Laws, Cd.4499, Part YI, p.337. Itelics in original. 


45 In his ‘The ldea of ‘Character in Yictorian Political Thought’ Transactions of the Royal Historical Society Series 
¥, 35,1985, Stefan Collini has arqued forthe importance of the idea of ‘character in Yictorian political thought. 

‘Character’ is more than anidea, however. Itneedsto be understood like the soul, whichis for Foucault ‘the present 
correlative of acertain technology of power overthe body [Discipline and Punish (London: Allen Lane, 1977} p.29]. 


46 


Jackson & Pringle, op. cit., p.44 


47 National Conference onthe Unemployment of Wornen Dependent on their own Eamings. Report, 1907. [see 
Beveridge Collection B, IV, 14] 
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assistance almost non-existent, but most of the schemes to assist the unemployed were 
premissed on male unemployment. In the Birmingham area, for instance, where most women’s 
work was very seasonal, most distress committees assumed winter to be the slack period. As true 
as this may have been for many men, it was by no means the case for women's employment.* 


The critical distinction the WIC conference makes is between women ‘dependent on their own 
earnings’, and married women. The conference participants will endorse the basic principle of the 
single family wage, but with the caveat that not all women are dependants, and insofar as they are 
not, insofar as they are self-supporting wage-earners, they have a right to assistance when 
unemployed. Moreover, the single family wage is seen as a practical measure that would reduce 
competition in female labour markets; for women who are ‘habitual wage earners’, a major 
problem is seen to be ‘the wives of men out of employment — women who would not be, and 
ought not to be, in the labour market if their men-folk were either at work or email paid when 
they were at work’.49 


It will be along these lines that many proposals for decasualization will advance, From Booth to 
Beveridge, casual labour is in large part a problem of the maidistribution of population to 
employment. One axis for its redistribution will be provided by ‘efficiency’. Paid employment must 
be concentrated on the more efficient workers while the ‘less efficient’ are to be variously detained 
and retrained. However, gender will provide a second axis. Both Beveridge and the Webbs 
envisage a mode of ‘social’ government that operates through a clear delineation of the spheres 
of family, social policy and industry. This will entail a concentration of wage-earning activity on 
able-bodied men — the masculinization of industrial labour — and its complement, closer 
regulation and support for women's maternal and domestic work. The Webbs will even foresee 
‘boarding out’ a widow's children with their mother on the condition that she abstains from 
industrial work.5° 


From demoralization to vagrancy, from ‘boy labour’ to hooliganism,5! moral character and 
prostitution, 52 casual labour becomes central to the ‘social question’ at the turn of the century 
precisely because it comes to explain such a range of social problems. With the mapping of 
casual employment, and the technologies devised to govern it, the lines of a new mode of.'social’ 


48 Cf.the evidence of Margaret Smith, ibid., pp.10-13 
49 Miss Irwin, Scottish Council for Women’s Trade, ibid., p. 14 


50 Webb and Webb, op. cit., p.279, p.211. This principle was in fact applied in Glasgow with the Local 
Govemment Board's ‘special roll’ scheme; widows with young children were placed ‘on the roll’ and paid a weekly 
allowance which made thern subjectto public inspection. This is aliminal case viz-a-viz the public and private promotion 
of the familyas social machine. 


Onthe links between casual labour, boylabour and hooliganism, see HanyHendrick Images of Youth. Age, 
Class andthe Youth Male Problem 1880-1920 (Ox ord: Oxford University Press, 1990). Fora bureaucratic system for 
regulating this problem see Ogilwe Gordon (Hon. Corresponding Secretary of the National Council of Women), RCPL.. 
Appx. ¥ol. IX (Minutes of Evidence) Cd.5088/1910, p.36Sff. 


52 In her evidence to the Royal Commissionin 1905, Miss J Ramsay Macdonald, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Women's Industrial Council, points out that'a woman can unfortunet ely always find employment in vicious ways, and that 
difficultyin eaming enough money honestly must add very strongly tothe temptation to eam it in immoral ways....’. RC 
onthe Poor Laws, Appx. Yol. ¥ill (Minutes of Evidence) Cd.50661910, p.230 
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government are drawn. To appreciate the nature of this threshold in social regulation we must 
now consider the full significance of the discovery of unemployment. 


2.3 The Discovery of Unemployment 


The understanding and administration of the problem of the unemployed and of casual labour will 
be transformed beginning in the late 1890s with the formulation of a concept of unemployment. | 
want to briefly set out what is distinctive about this notion of unemployment before considering its 
from the perspective of the transformation of governmental techniques and 
rationalities. 


Prior to the conceptual discovery of unemployment, as we have seen, the unemployed worker, the 
casual labourer and the unemployable are treated as distinct social types. The problem of the 
unemployed is generally one of classifying and relieving them. As far as their social condition was 
considered from an economic perspective, it was either a consequence or combination of 
exceptional circumstances (a severe winter, monetary crisis); the natural movements of the 
economy (trade cycles, seasonal variations); the features of a given trade, such as dock labour; or 
lack of ‘social habit’ in matters of familial economy. Whatever the explanation, the unemployed 
were not a problem of orthodox economic doctrine. 


What sort of discursive shift is signalled by the advent of a notion of unemployment in the 1890s? 
First, and most significantly, unemployment signals a condition of surplus labour. The otherwise 
regularly employed worker, the casual, and the unemployable are no longer discrete cases of 
distress. They are instead instances of a general problem of labour. Hobson is probably the first 
theorist to make this observation categorically. He associates unemployment with ‘all the forms of 
involuntary leisure suffered by the working classes’, while declaring that his ‘more scientific 
definition would, however, identify unemployment with the total quantity of human labour-power 
not employed in the production of social wealth, which would rank, under present conditions, as 
superfluity or waste’.53 Unemployment is thus one of the ways in which the nineteenth century 
‘labour question’ is first stated abstractly. 


Second, and related to this point, unemployment is foremost a ‘problem of industry’ (Beveridge), 
or in the words of its most trenchant critic, an ‘industrial malady’ (Hobson). The problem of the 
unemployed was essentially one of social policy and relief; unemployment is rooted in the very 


53 John A. Hobson, The Mesning and Measure of "Unemployment, The Contemporary Review, v.LX Vil, March 
1895, pp.419-20. Of course, Marx had in his first volume of Capital (1867) alreadyidentified'‘a disposable industrial 
reserve army whose altemate expansion and contraction is anatural and necessary feature of capitalist accumulation. 
Because Marx and Marxism was 30 marginal to British political and economic discourse, andto contemporary debates 
around unemployment in particular, he does not figure in this study. Besides, his theoretical position must exclude hima 
prion from treating unemployment from the perspective of government. 


On the other hand, as Hobson remarks in his essay, for Charles Booth ‘the total number of the superfluous isthe true 
measure of the unemployed’. But although Boothidentifies a problem of surplus labour, he cannot conceive of 
unemployment. The surplus is due tothe ‘overcrowding’ of urban labour markets bya demoralized class -'B’, in his 
survey. While their productivity is virtually nil, their irregular competition f or work nevertheless keeps the classes 
immediately above thern out of full employment. Booth envisions thet if class B were to be removed fromthe labour 
market and kept in labourcolonies, such ‘socialism’ would make free market ‘individualism’ operable forthe rest. He 
admits, however, that class B must be treated as ‘freemen’, not as ‘slaves’; theycan only be forced out of the labour 
market byrising standards of efficiency. 
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organization of industry. Hence, following Beveridge, ‘the inquiry must be essentially an economic 
one....into unemployment rather than into the unemployed'.5+ Unemployment can thus be seen to 
constitute a space of inquiry and intellectual controversy in its own right. It represents a new mode 
of problematizing various aspects of the liberal organization of economic life and its social 
consequences. 

In a sense then, with the discovery of unemployment we see the translation of a social problem 
into economic discourse. For instance, we saw that central to the discourse of social 
administration, of which the problem of the unemployed was one element, was the technique of 
classification. With unemployment, this tactic is not so much abandoned but re-articulated: 


Classification of men according to the causes of their unemployment is, strictly speaking, 
an impossibility. The only possible course is to classify the causes or types of 
unemployment themselves.5> 


What are some of the questions which can now be raised within this problem space which 
unemployment opens up? What indeed causes unemployment? For the radical liberal Hobson, it 
is a problem of income distribution. Unemployment of labour, as well as land and capital, was the 
result of underconsumption and its corollary, ‘oversaving' on the part of capitalists. It is thus a 
problem of regulating the distribution of income to stimulate consumption, and thereby, 
production. 55 For the neoclassical economist Arthur Pigou, unemployment is a problem of the 
inflexibility of wage levels in relation to changes in prices, particularly in conditions of industrial 
depression. 5? Beveridge represents a third emphasis, one which | shail take up in detail later on. 
Besides the problem of business cycles, which most economists agreed was a key factor in 
unemployment, the latter was for Beveridge also a problem of ‘friction’ in labour markets hindering 
the short and medium term adjustment of supply and demand; and of casual employment. 


Clearly, unemployment does not imply a break with liberal economic doctrine. What it does is 
open a space within that framework for formulating surplus labour as a problem in terms of other 
economic variables, mechanisms and hypotheses. As a site of investigation, argumentation and 
theoretical construction ‘unemployment’ is productive as a sort of intellectual machine. 


Conventional intellectual histories have recognized the change in perspective which 
accompanies the advent of a notion of unemployment at the end of the nineteenth century.5® 
However, they treat this moment as the naming of a pre-existing condition. My approach is not to 
explain the currency Of a concept or theory in terms of its more-or-less faithful representation of a 
deeper reality, be it economic depression or widespread destitution. The claim here is more of a 


Beveridge, op. cit., p.3 
Ibid., p.3 


See: Hobson, The Problem of the Unemployed (1896) 


Arthur Pigou succeeded his mentor, Alfred Marshall, as professor of political economy at Cambridge. Fora 
precis of Pigou's understanding of unemployment, which he set outin his Unemployment (1913), see John Garraty, 
Unemployment in History. Economic Thought and Public Policy (New ¥ ork: Harper &Row, 1978) pp. 142-3 


56 See Garraly, ibid., and Donald Winch, Economics and Policy. AHistorical Study(London: Hodder& Stoughton, 
1969). 
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genealogical one. A concept's currency can be understocd in terms of its various deployments 
and translations across a range of political programmes, in terms of its usefulness in representing 
problems. in a series of adjoining fields and making them amenable to political intervention. To 
develop this idea further | want to consider ‘unemployment’ from the perspective of government, 
situating it within a matrix of political forces and governmental techniques and rationalities. 
Unemployment acquires an intellectual currency precisely because of its utility to various 
governmental progammes and political practices. 


‘Unemployment’ is deployed by left and right wing political forces at the turn of the century. For 
many socialists ‘unemployment’ is useful as a language for expressing the capitalist system's 
inherent inadequacy as an economic basis for social life. Yet 'unemployment’ can also be 
mobilized to serve conservative ends. One Charity Organization inteilectuai will insist on the 
distinction between ‘the question of the relief of the victims from the question of the remedy for the 
economic problem of “Unemployment™.5® He insists that the former should remain the proper 
object of philanthropy and poor law, while the larger question of unemployment indicates the 
need for some way to make the economic principles of ‘free exchange’ work more smoothly. 


More interesting, for my purposes, is the way unemployment is operationalized within 
progammes of liberal reform. For both Hobson and Beveridge the problem of unemployment 
offers a theoretical space for thinking the problems of social governance from an economic 

perspective, and thereby, devising new forms of social governance. 


As we have seen, Hobson identifies unemployment as a problem of underconsumption. It can be 
resolved, he argues, through the promotion of working class consumption. This is to be organized 
by an assortment of redistributive devices, including state ownership or heavy taxation of 
monopolies, the progressive taxation of excess savings, inheritance and dividends, and higher 
wages and shorter work-days for workers.° While Hobson's proposals proved too radical for his 
time, his line of argument would nevertheless prove prescient. For he argued that insofar as his 
social policy would boost productive activity, it was a progamme that could reconcile social and 
economic rationalities.®! 


lt is Beveridge's work on unemployment, however, that | want to consider in detail. Together with 
the Webbs whose thinking on the subject he greatly influenced and whom | shall also consider in 
the next section, Beveridge went further than any other theorist in reformulating the political and 
technical rationality of social policy on the basis of his understanding of unemployment. The 
programme of government they elaborated should not be considered a blueprint for the Liberal 
Government's pathbreaking pre-war social legislation. Nevertheless, it sets out in the strongest 
terms a more general shift underway in the theory and practice of social governance; the relations 
between state, civil society, and family; the reponsibilities of the citizen; and the role of the expert. 
It is this programme, whose aim is the prevention of destitution through the public organization of 
the labour market, that the rest of this essay will be concerned with. 


T. Mackay, ‘The Reiief of the Unemployed’, Charity Organization Review (New Series], vol. xv, November, 
1904, 9.260 


60 See his The Problern of the Unempioved {1896} 


61 This aspect of Hobson's argumentis emphasized by Garraty, op. cit., p.127 
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Unemployment and Government: 
The Public Organization of the Labour Market 


It is not enough to trace the emergence of a concept of unemployment. How does unemployment 
get turned into unemployment policy? How does it transform the field of social policy? How might 
it transform the meaning of the state? We must situate it in relation to transformations in adjoining 
fields of knowledge and administrative practice. We have already seen that one condition of 
possibility for unemployment policy is a model of normal employment. The others | shall consider 
here are as follows. First, the critique of Poor Law theory and practice as the existing basis of 
social policy, which is set out most forcefully in the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws. Second, the reformulation of the problem of poverty from the perspective of efficiency, 
and its relation to the discourse of social imperialism and national efficiency. And third, the 
‘governmentalization’ of industry: how can the public organization of the labour market promote 
the social, how can ‘industry’ be circuited into the government of ‘population’? 


(i) How are existing social policy arrangements perceived to be inadequate? Using the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws as their forum, the Webbs explicitly re-state the ends of social 
policy to be the ‘prevention of destitution’.62 Of course, the prevention of pauperism had long been 
the rationale of the Poor Law and of organized charity. Yet, according to the Webbs, strict 
adherence to the Poor Law's deterrent principles (or, conversely, their lax administration) was in 
fact manufacturing pauperism: 


So long as the conditions afforded by the Poor Law authority are ‘deterrent’, few will apply 
for maintainence...even at the cost of foregoing the treatment they really need...As a 
Destitution Authority, it is inherently incapable of bringing pressure to bear on the lives and 
wills of these people, at the time when such pressure may be effective, namely long before 
they have become destitute, at the time they are taking the first step towards the evil 
parasitism to which they will eventually succumb.8 


Furthermore, irom the Chamberlain circular to the Unemployed Workmen Act, those methods of 
relieving the unemployed beyond the Poor Law are likewise held to be fundamentally flawed. 
Their most obvious failing is that the non-pauperizing, public relief work they offer for the 
temporarily out of work is invariably. overrun by casual labour — the class for which legislation 
made no new provision. Not only is the problem of the ‘bona fide’ unemployed left ostensibly 
unresolved, but the problem of casual labour is exacerbated. As Beveridge points out, the 
provision of temporary relief work is yet one more way of propping up casual life. Moreover, it 
biurs the moral distinction between a condition of self-support through wage labour and 


Se The nature of this reformulation has been trested at length by Peter Squires, Anti-Social Policy (Hemel 
Hempstead: Harvester Whestsheaf, 1990). While he rightlyidentifies the very palpable disciplinary dimension of both 
the Fabians’ andthe newilibereis’ social agenda, this almost exciusive concer with ‘discipiine’ obscures the very 
considerable differences in the way social regulationis conceived and organized at the stat of this century. 


§3 Webb and Webb, op. cit., pp.228-9; quotedin Squires, op.cit., p.111 
64 RC onthe Poor Laws, op. cit., Cd.4499, Part ¥I, p.334 
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dependence on charity. For these reasons, the extant machinary of social policy is unsuited to the 
problem of unemployment. 


(ii) The context for the critique of the existing modes of social administration that social liberals 
and Fabians make is a shift in the conception of poverty itself. For the discourse of political 
economy at the start of the nineteenth century, poverty designates that natural and inevitable state 
of affairs wherein the vast majority of families depend solely on their labour for their means of 
subsistence. Poverty is in this sense the sme qua nan for the production of the nation's wealth. By 
the start of the twentieth century, poverty is no longer the precondition of wealth creation. In terms 
of their well-documented social effects, poverty and unemployment are instead registered as a 
cost to the nation — one whose magnitude, to quote the Minority Report, ‘first in the millions of 
days of enforced idleness of productive labourers, and secondly in the degradation and 
deterioration of character and physique...can scarcely be exaggerated’. 


This change in the meaning of poverty must be related in part to Britain's imperial crisis. A general 
unease concerning the nation's ability to compete economically and militarily with emerging 
powers like Germany is met by a call for ‘national efficiency’ in matters of social and economic 
administration. This permits a more urgent case to made for viewing the working population as a 
strategic economic and political resource, poorly served by the Poor Law which is likened to ‘a 
clumsy ambulance on the vast field of industrial war’.6? Instead, the population is to be treated as 
an asset in which it is profitable to invest. Hence the following qualified endorsement of public 
assistance: 


The modern economist submits the device of outdoor relief to the test of two interrelated 
conceptions, that of the National Dividend developed by Professor Marshall, and that of 
Parasitism elaborated by Mr and Mrs Webb. He knows that all state relief (like private 
charity) is a tax on capital, but in a country where ‘capital is growing at least twice as fast 
as population,’ he believes some of it may be spared...for investment in handicapped 
human beings. He knows that State Relief (like private charity) tends to lower nominal 
wages in particular conditions. of the labour market, but he believes there are more 
important considerations. He asks what is the effect of relief on the amount of the national 
income and its distribution? How far does it help to raise that income and the conditions 
under which it is earned?...8 


One technical correlate of this programme of national efficiency will be a measurement of poverty 
in terms of the minimum social and economic requirements for the maintenance of the ‘physical 
efficiency’ of the working family. This is most evident in Seebohm Rowntree's definition of ‘primary 


6S Beveridge, op. cit., p.207 


66 Webb and Webb, op. cit., p.242 


87 Reoort byMiss Constance Williams and Mr Thomas Jones onthe Effect of OutdoorRelief on Wages andthe 
Conditions of Employment, RCPL.. Appx. ¥ol. x ¥il, Cd.469071909, p.375 


68 lbid., p.370 
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poverty’.69 Similarly, for the Webbs, since poverty is a social danger, the citizen has a 
responsibility to the community to uphold certain minimum social and economic standards. The 
community's responsibility is conversely to assist those who cannot meet these minima. 


Certain forms of state assistance and organization can now be conceived as an investment in 
human capital. The Poor Law and organized charity always had the prevention of pauperism as 
their economic and moral rationale. Yet by the start of this century, their methods are clearly not 
adequate to their ends. Hence Beveridge and the Webbs will now propose a much more 
extensive investment in preventative technology, one whose scope and scale (for it relies on 
economies of scale) is such that it must be made in the name of the state. 


(iii) | Beveridge's major conceptual breakthrough in this regard is to shift the burden of 
responsibility for the prevention of destitution from social policy to the sphere of the economic, or 
what he calls ‘industry’.”° If unemployment is a problem of industry, then it is this sphere, and in 
particular, the labour market, which must be organized along preventative lines. What will this 
entail? We must inquire further into Beveridge's understanding of unemployment: 


The problem of unemployment is the problem of the adjustment of the supply of labour to 
the demand for labour. The supply of labour in a country is, in the widest sense, the supply 
of population....At the threshold, therefore, of the present inquiry lies the general question 
as to the relations of population and industry. ”1 


For Beveridge unemployment policy is ostensibly about regulating the relations between 
‘population’ and ‘industry’. It must recognize, to begin with, that the three principal economic 
factors associated with unemployment — cyclical and seasonal variations in industrial activity; the 
need for reserves of labour; and the rise and decline of specific industries —are all necessary 
features of industrial life under capitalism. There is, as such, no ‘cure’ for them within the remit of 
‘practical politics’. The first question of unemployment policy then is how to palliate their 
deleterious social consequences, that is, how to buffer population from industry's shocks and 
disturbances? The second question of unemployment policy runs the other way: how to provide 
industry with an adaptable, mobile and efficient working population? This two-way relationship 
will constitute the terrain of unemployment policy. 


To answer both these questions we must lock to the political technologies of the national labour 
exchange system amd unemployment insurance which are to transform the relations between 
industry and population. First, unemployment insurance.’2 Beveridge interprets the insurance 
principle loosely as: 


69 Cf. B. Seebohmn Rowntree Poverty. Astudyin town life (London: Thomas Nelson &sons, 1901; 2nd edition) 


‘it has to be seenas a problem, not of rescuing individuals, but of reforming sn industrial method...in essentials 
a problem of business organization—that of providing areserve of labour powerto meet fluctuations in such a wayas not 
toinvolve distress’. Beveridge, op. cit., p.110 


a lbid., p.4 


72 The historical back ground to unemployment insurance in Britain can be found in Haris, op. cit. pp.295-334; 
andin greater detail, Bentley Gilbert's The Evolution of National Insurance in Britain (London: Michael Joseph, 1966). 
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any process whereby each of a number of workmen sets aside something of his wages 
while earning, in order to obtain an allowance in case of unemployment....|ts essence is for 
the individual workman an averaging of earnings between good and bad times, and for the 
body of workmen a sharing of the risk to which they are all alike exposed. 


In this instance, the 'body of workmen’ can be the members of a trade. But it can in principle be 
constituted more broadly, at a national level for example, with contributions from the state and 
employers to supplement the insurance fund. Based on his study of trade union out-of-work 

benefits, and of foreign insurance schemes, Beveridge declares insurance the best technique for 
dealing with unemployment due to cyclical and temporary downturns. 


As a governmental technique insurance is marked by its ability to bring the distinct realms of 
ethics, bio-politics, and. economics into a mutually supportive relationship. Its ethical dimension is 
to place the Victorian ideal of the providential conduct of family life — making the claims of the 
future visible and ranking them against those of the present — on a sounder footing. Insofar as 
states will come to organize social insurance, we can say that the governmentalization of the state 
runs parallel to the promotion of self-governance. Its bio-poiitical dimension is to prevent the 
demoralization of the temporarily unemployed and their families, unlike charity, ‘without injury to 
self-respect and at a cost which in comparison to the effect produced is extremely small'.’4 Finally, 
its economic dimension is that it organizes the wage fund in such.a way as to cover for what 
Beveridge sees as the necessary margin of idleness inherent in every trade — that irreducible 
minimum of unemployment arising from labour market friction. In this way it registers 
unemployment as ‘a normal incident of industry’, at the same time extending the wage form's 
scope as the articulating principle of economic and social life. 


Unemployment insurance cannot be treated apart from the labour exchange system which is 
conceived as its complement. The first function of the labour exchange system is to provide the 
test for involuntary unemployment in the economy, and thus counteract any tendency insurance 
had to undermine industrial and personal discipline. Its second function is to deal with the larger, 
more intractable problem of casual labour, or under-employment for which insurance is no 
solution at all. 


For Beveridge, casual employment is part of a broader problem of reserves of labour which are a 
requirement of nearly-all industries. However, 


The tendency to accumulate reserves of labour itself varies...according to the nature of 
demand for labour in each trade. The tendency springs from the multiplicity of separate 
employers and from the irregularity of their separate businesses....the more numerous and 
more widely scattered the separate businesses and the greater and more rapid the 
fluctuations, the larger will be the the reserves of labour required and the stronger the 


Fora neo-nstitutional’, comparative approach see Peter Baldwin The Politics of Social Solidarity (Cambndge, MA: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991]. Recent work analysing social insurance as a political technology includes Francois 
Ewaid's ‘Insurance and Risk’ and Daniel Defert's “Popular Life” and Insurance Technology’, bothin Burchell et al (eds), 
op. cit., and Peter Squires, op. cit. 


73 Beveridge, op. cit., p.223 
4 Ibid., p.225 
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tendency to their accumulation....Where, as at the London docks and wharves, thousands 
of fresh engagements are made daily with a minimum of previous knowledge of 
applicants, the tradition is set up that any one may get a job there.’5 


It is in this way that thousands of distinct ‘pools’ of unskilled casual labour can accumulate: there 
is hope of work for most, but the certainty that there is never enough work for all. 


Again, this raises a problem of the relations between population and industry: how to provide ‘a 
reserve of labour power to meet fluctuations in such a way as not to involve distress’. It will be 
the function of the national labour exhange system to provide the reserve, but in such a way that 
those who constitute it become regular workers. 


[Alll the irregular men for each group of similar employers should be taken on from a 
common centre or Exchange, and...this Exchange should so far as possible concentrate 
employment upon the smallest number that will suffice for the work of the group as a 
whole; ...successive jobs under different employers should, so far as possible, be made to 
go in succession to the same individual, instead of being spread over several men each 
idle over half his time.?7 


Hence, the labour exchange system is to operate a policy of de-casualization aimed at polarizing 
an employment spectrum where casual labour represents the grey area impeding a proper 
differentiation of the ‘unemployed’ from the ‘unemployable’. While Beveridge understood 
unemployment in economic terms, he also felt that ‘personal factors’ to some extent would, and 
moreover, should decide who becomes unemployed.’8 The labour exchange works towards this 
end by concentrating in time and space the forces of supply and demand, and applying such 
techniques as the interview and record-keeping to the former to rationalize it. In this way it will 
concentrate the unemployment that casual labour masks on the ‘less efficient’ who will 
automatically be revealed as those who repeatedly fail to get engagements. Conversely, it will be 
able to yield industry a better supply of labour. The labour exchange is thus a technology for 
fabricating regular work regimes and fixing economic identities, establishing the boundaries 
between the employed and the unemployed, industry and relief, civil society and state. 


lt should be clear now how unemployment insurance and the labour exchange have been 
governmentalized, inserted into political progaammes which give them a rationality quite different 
from those with which they were originally conceived.’9 In the nineteenth century the labour 
exchange was operated along charitable lines by parishes, charities, and local authorities. It 


Ibid., p. 104 
% Ibid., p.110 
Ibid., p.201. 


78 See his chapter onthe ‘Personal Factor’, ibid. 


79 As Foucault putit, one task of geneslogical analysis is to trace the mannerin which technologies of power‘are 

annexed and invested bymore global phenomenaand the subtle fashion in which more general powers or economic 

interests are able to engage with these technologies that are at once both relatively autonomous of power and art as its 
infinitesimal elements’. Power/Knowedge (ed. Colin Gordon), (Hemel Hempstead: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1980) p.99 
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found work for the unemployed, in much the same way that charities found work for 'the crippled’, 
ex-soldiers, and domestic servants. Likewise, insurance was first organized by trade unions and 
friendly societies along self-help lines. Both can be understood in terms of a liberal problematic of 
government: they are devices for making up individuals, or more accurately families, capable of 
leading relatively autonomous lives. Now they are governmentalized in the sense that they are 
reconceived and organized within a national policy framework; while they will still regulate 
individuals, they are to operate on a different level of reality, forming and acting on the abstract 
variables of social wage, labour supply and labour demand. Government is now transacted at the 
level of industry and nation. 


One last example of this shift concerns the third economic factor Beveridge associates with 
unemployment: changes in industrial structure which dislocate supply and demand within the 
labour market. If industrial training was once a way of disciplining a youth in the general habits 
required of a worker, and equipping youth with a specific skill that would serve as a form of 
personal capital, it is now to be a technique of government also. Guided by the statistical 
knowledge of the labour market that the bureaux will produce, industrial training centres will be 
able to direct ‘fresh’ labour as it comes onto the market to those areas where it is most needed 
and most effectively deployed. Since for Beveridge ‘adaptability is...the natural possession of the 
young’ then youthful labour must be exploited as a sort of national resource for new and growing 
trades, at the same time securing older workers in their ‘established livelihoods’ .8° 


What unites industrial training, the labour exchange system, unemployment insurance and 
numerous other poiitical technologies at the start of the twentieth century is that they make it 
possible for states to conceive of the relations between ‘industry’ and ‘population’ in strategic 
terms, always so that the one will promote the other and vice-versa. This political dream, this 
virtuous circle, will provide the rationale for the state's increasing intervention in social and 
economic life in the coming century, and at the same time, the principle for its limitation. 


In conclusion, what are the implications of this study for a genealogy of social policy? What does it 
tell us about the changing way poverty is regulated, and more generally, about modes of 
government? First, unemployment policy cannot be unproblematically situated within a narrative 
of ‘improvement’ or 'humanization’ as regards the theory and practice of relief. But neither does it 
represent a development wi/v7 the field of social policy, strictly speaking. This study of one of the 
first and most influential articulations of the problems, principles, and techniques of unemployment 
policy suggests that it is conceived in the name of a strict 77//atan of existing relief practice (Poor 
Law etc.), and more generally, the proper domain of social policy. As Beveridge understands it, 
unemployment policy is one of making industry into a sphere of self-sufficiency and self- 
regulation, a sphere where in principle the wage form, concentrated on the male breadwinner, 
should maintain the family's independence in and out of work. As he puts it, ‘all tiding over should 
become ultimately a function of industry; all relief should be educational’.6' The latter's role then is 
to be restricted to equipping individuals, via training and advice, for life by industry. 


This leads to my second point which concerns social policy historiography and its anachronistic 
tendencies: reading the familiar lines of the present into the past. Hence unemployment pclicy 


80 On youth and training, see Beveridge, op. cit., pp.210-15 


81 lbid., p.234 
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becomes a signpost to the welfare state. This study has attempted to restore to historical texts 
something of their own political rationality. In this way unemployment policy is not so much the 
forerunner of the welfare state, but rather a renewed attempt to make liberalism operable as a 
social and economic rationale of government. If, following Colin Gordon, ‘the free circulation of 
labour and capital is the s#e qua non of liberal welfare’,62 then unemployment policy is the 
archetypal liberal welfare measure. For it holds that the market is the only true source of welfare, 
yet realizes that for the market to work smoothly capital and labour must be organized by the state 
to operate as predicted by liberal market theory. Hence it is what Beveridge called a ‘policy of 
making reality correspond with the assumptions of economic theory’.® 
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MINORITY NATIONAL CONSTITUENCY CAUCUSES 
IN THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


F. Carl Walton 
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During the 1970's Black, Hispanic and Women members of the United States House of 
Representatives came together to form caucuses. They saw working as a group as an 
effective strategy for promoting the interests of their respective groups and for gaining 
influence in the House of Representatives. Most of the literature on these groups analyzes 
them based on voting behavior. This paper provides a comparative review of the literature 


and histories of these groups. It considers methods that have been used to study the 
activity of these groups in the United States House of Representatives. Finally, the project 
suggests a theoretical framework that will provide for examination of the caucuses based 
on their activity in Congress that precedes and goes beyond the actual vote. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE LITERATURE ON 
MINORITY NATIONAL CONSTITUENCY CAUCUSES IN THE 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


INTRODUCTION 


Congressional scholars have conducted extensive studies of the dynamics of the 
United States House of Representatives and most of its component parts. However, there 
is little systematic study of the minority national constituency caucuses that exist. An 
intuitive analysis of the Congressional Black Caucus (CBC), the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus (CHC) and the Congressional Caucus for Women's Issues (CCWI) leads one to 
think that these groups have a tremendous amount in common with regard to the kinds of 
issues they pursue. This is evident from their mission statements. The Congressional 
Black Caucus has a goal of promoting the public welfare through legislation designed to 
meet the needs of millions of neglected citizens (Parker, 1987). Vigil quotes from the 
Congressional Hispanic Caucus History its purpose as one of monitoring legislation and 
other government activity that affects Hispanics and of developing programs and other 
activities that would increase opportunities for Hispanics to participate in and contribute 


to the American political system (Vigil, 1987: 65). _In its fact sheet, the Congressional 


Caucus for Women's Issues’ purpose is stated as that of promoting legislation to improve 


the status of women and to eliminate discrimination from federal programs and policies. 
In that regard, the caucuses are united by their general missions of helping those who are 
disproportionately unrepresented by the United States political system and in the United 
States Congress. 

A great deal of emphasis is generally put on the representative ability of these 
groups. That leads to the existence of a minimal amount of literature that addresses the 
factors that influence the ability of these groups to perform as legislators. Yet, it seems 


that the most critical factor that determines the effectiveness of a minority caucus and 


ultimately its ability to represent its constituency is its ability to work within the institution 
of Congress. This research project suggests a theoretical framework for such an analysis 
and presents it as a way to extend the work on these groups and fill a significant gap that 


exists in the literature on the Black, Hispanic and Women's Caucuses. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS 

The Congressional Black Caucus was formed in 1970 and had its first recognition 
in the House of Representatives at the beginning of the 92nd Congressional Session in 
1971. Early scholarly work on the CBC was conducted by Marguerite Ross Barnett. She 
provided a thorough analysis of the early years of CBC existence when she characterized 
that period, dividing it into three stages of activity. She referred to them as the collective, 
the ethnic and the synthetic (Barnett, 1982: 39). She explained the stages as follows: 


In the collective stage, the CBC depicted itself as a single unified group representing a 
political construct called the national Black community. It worked both inside and 
outside the congressional arena. In the ethnic stage, the CBC members functioned 
more individually as "just" legislators. In the synthetic stage, they combined elements 
of both the collective and ethnic stages. (Barnett, 1982: 39). 


A study by Jones (1985) examined House support for CBC policy preferences. 
He generated three prerequisites for effective Black participation in the legislative process; 
1) members must show the ability to be re-elected, 2) the CBC must present itself as a 
unified group, and 3) the CBC must be able to gain the support of non-Black legislators. 
(Jones, 1985: 37). His findings showed that the caucus succeeded at getting re- 
elected and being unified as a group but that they had not gained adequate support of non- 
Black legislators to enact legislation crucial to the needs of the Black community (Jones, 
1985: 20-21). However, a more recent study by Carol Swain (1989) provides a more 


optimistic view of Black representation. Her findings indicate that Blacks, exercising their 


right to vote, have in many cases led white representatives to become more responsive to 


their policy preferences. Although Blacks may not win on all issues, they may influence 


elected officials through the use of the franchise (Swain, 1989: 240). 

The overriding theme of most literature on the Black Caucus is that although 
cohesive (Jones, 1987), the CBC will still need the support of non-Black legislators in 
order to effectively promote the programs that benefit Black Americans approved by 
Congress. The Black Caucus has expressed its positions by targeting specific pieces of 
legislation as well as providing alternative legislation such as the Congressional Black 
Caucus Alternative Budget. This alternative to the national budget focuses on the 
redistribution of available resources in such a way that poor and minority interests will 
also be accommodated. Historically, the CBC Alternative Budget (first published in 1981 
as a response to President Reagan's economic plan) policies depart significantly from the 
President's budget. Through its budget proposals, the CBC seeks to preserve the national 
commitment to fair treatment for urban and rural America, the elderly, students, small 
businessmen and women, middle and lower income wage earners and the economically 
disadvantaged. (Parker, 1987). A recent study by William Clay, Just Permanent 
Interests, presents an inside view of the activities of Blacks who have served in the House 


of Representatives. 


THE HISPANIC CAUCUS 

The Congressional Hispanic Caucus was organized in 1977 during the 95th 
Congress. Vigil quotes from the Guide to Hispanic Organizations that it was founded in 
order to reverse the national pattern of neglect, exclusion and indifference suffered for 
decades by Spanish speaking citizens of the United States and to fulfill the need for the 
development of a national policy on Spanish speaking (Vigil, 1987: 65). His analysis 
evaluates the Congressional Hispanic Caucus at three levels: 1) as a unified political group 
operating within the Congress, 2) as a loose group of individual Congressmen who wield 


individual power which is beneficial to Hispanics, and 3) as a collective group of 
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Congressmen who wield collective influence as representatives of the Hispanic 
community in national politics (Vigil, 1987: 67). 

The literature on the CHC indicates that the Congressional Hispanic Caucus has 
not functioned as a unified group within Congress. Hero cites their placement and 
seniority on committees as the source of much of the individual power the Congressmen 
possess (Hero, 1992 : 88). However, there is another perspective on that point. It is 
possible that this individual committee power can actually provide a basis for Hispanic 
Caucus authority and access to political power in the House of Representatives. 

Most studies examine representation in terms of district demographic variables, 
rather than what happens in the House of Representatives. This is the case with the 
analysis made by Rodney Hero. In 1992, he found that the major variable that explains 
voting on Latino issues in the 100th Congress was the representatives’ political party 
affiliation while percentage urban and percentage in poverty in the representatives’ districts 
had additional impact. (Hero, 1992: 91). 

Another study that considers representation is provided by Susan Welch and John 
R. Hibbing. They found that the number of Hispanics in the district was important in 


explaining the type of representation the district would receive (Welch and Hibbing, 1988: 


297). There are also studies on the Hispanic Caucus which provide a comparative 


analysis with the Black Caucus. Two of these studies examine levels of voting cohesion in 
the Hispanic Caucus in comparison to cohesion found in the Black Caucus. Vega (1992) 
concludes that the Hispanic Caucus is less cohesive than the Black Caucus because the 
CBC members represent majority Black districts and Blacks are more ideologically 
consistent and cohesive (Vega, 1992: 11). Cotrell and Flores provide an accompanying 
argument, citing that only five of ten Hispanic members were elected from majority 
Hispanic districts (Cotrell and Flores, 1987: 241). So, as with the CBC, most studies 


consider voting behavior and its connection to district representation. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS FOR WOMEN'S ISSUES 

The Congresswomen's Caucus was Officially founded in April of 1977. Irwin 
Gertzog provides a comprehensive analysis of women in Congress in his book 
Congressional Women. It includes an examination of the Women's Caucus in its early 
years. He points out early challenges faced by the group such as: 1) the existence of a 
unanimity rule which required that all members agree to support statements and proposals 
before they could be distributed as official caucus positions, 2) the cumbersome and time 
consuming process used to determine whether pronouncements were unanimous, and 3) 
the difficulty faced by the organization in raising money to pay staff and to support 
research on women's issues. He also deals with issues of ideology and role definition that 
ultimately have an effect on voting cohesiveness. 

In a 1991 study, Rausch found a low degree of cohesiveness in the Women's 


Caucus during the second session of the 100th Congress. He goes further to conclude 


that the cohesiveness found can be attributed to a source other than membership in the 


Caucus (Rausch, 1991: 12). The Women's Caucus is the most diverse of the minority 
national constituency caucuses with regard to partisanship and ideology. According to 
Gertzog, this can explain why all women members did not initially affiliate with the 
Caucus and why it was difficult to reach agreement on policy positions (Gertzog, 1984: 
187). 

A significant factor in the development of the Women's Caucus occurred in 
November, 1981, when the Congresswomen's Caucus decided to allow men to hold 
membership by virtue of the payment of dues. As the CCWI has emerged, the reputation 
of the Caucus as an effective Congressional group has led to establishment of strong ties 
with national women's groups and Caucus headquarters has become a home away from 


home for women's group representatives working on the Hill (Gertzog, 1984: 226). 
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SUMMARY OF THE CAUCUSES 

Unlike the Black Caucus, which is considered a cohesive group (Jones, 1985 
Barnett, 1982), researchers find that the Congressional Hispanic Caucus and the 
Congressional Caucus for Women's Issues have not functioned as cohesively when it 
comes to voting behavior (Vega, 1992, Hero, 1991). 

Researchers have also sought to ascertain why the members vote as they do. For 
example, why is there a lack of cohesion in some groups? Various factors have been 
- mentioned as explanations for the presence or lack of cohesion in the caucus groups. 
Among them are ideology and partisanship. Hero cites their placement and seniority on 
committees as the source of much of the individual power these Congressmen possess. 
He concludes that to the extent that the Hispanic representatives cast votes consistent with 
Latino preferences, it is because of these influences, not the proportion of Hispanics in the 
district per se (Hero, 1992: 91). This brings about an interesting point with regard to the 
Black Caucus and the basis of its representativeness. Most of the CBC members represent 
predominately Black districts and it is generally presumed that this is the major influence 
on their voting. However, based on this notion, their liberal ideology and predominate 


democratic party membership may have as much impact on how they vote as district 


demographics. This also has explanatory value with regard to the Women's Caucus, the 


most ideologically diverse of the minority national constituency caucuses. 

Liberalism scores have also been used as a determination of representation on 
issues. Data has indicated that Latino members of Congress are on the whole more liberal 
than the average Congressperson but less liberal than Blacks (Hero, 1992: 91). 
Membership in the caucuses also provides a point for analysis. The allowance of men into 
the Women's Caucus appears to be a way that they broadened their influence in the House 
by giving up their exclusivity with regard to gender. This is something that the Black 
Caucus has resisted and the Hispanic Caucus has allowed only one non-Hispanic member 


to join them. 


Like the Hispanic and Black Caucuses, it is likely that the Women's Caucus took 
so long to form because of conflicts over whether there should be such a caucus and if so 


what role it would perform. Gertzog quotes Congresswoman Sullivan, who concluded 


that the differences in district needs and in partisan and ideological orientations among the 


women in Congress would make an all female coalition based on substantive issues 
unmanageable (Gertzog, 1984: 165). 

Caucuses are not generally credited with principally affecting the legislative 
agenda, promoting integrated consideration of proposals, with creating winning coalitions 
or with devising successful strategies (Gertzog, 1984: 202). However, the minority 
national constituency caucuses have defied that characterization in some instances. For 
example, the Black Caucus was instrumental in promoting passage of the M.L. King 
Holiday legislation, the Women's Caucus led the effort during the 95th Congress to extend 
the Equal Rights Amendment, (Gertzog, 1984: 202), and the Hispanic Caucus brings an 


active voice to the House on Immigration policy matters. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

The present literature tends to address caucus voting records and how that reflects 
representation. However, for purposes of this project, the literature on groups, parties 
and committees in Congress establishes a viable framework for the study of minority 
caucuses. It is arguable that one needs to consider more closely how these caucuses 
function within Congress and how this has an impact on their effectiveness, influence and 
their ability to represent their district and national constituencies. The question becomes 
whether these groups have access to the decision making mechanisms and if they do, what 
are these modes of access. Then, if access is gained to these areas, are these groups 
successful within the legislative arena. Is the success or the failure of their policy 


initiatives influenced by their legislative work? Does this happen based on the group role 


they adopt (such as that of an interest group), through their party activity or through their 
committee work. 
The common feature of all interest group efforts is the attempt to achieve effective 


access to points of decision making (Truman, 1951: 264). It appears that the caucus 


members would have automatic access to points of decision making in the House. 


However, this is not necessarily the case. The coming together of the Black, Hispanic 
and women members of Congress to form their caucuses provided the members with 
access to points in the House and the government that had not been previously reached. 

Two critical points of access are through the party and through the committee 
system. According to Fenno, 


Two sets of formal leadership positions have emerged in Congress: the decision 
making positions such as those on the committees which have been established 
and maintained by the entire membership of the House; and those positions such 
as majority leader and minority leader which have been established and maintained 
by members of the two Congressional parties... Those members who occupy 
leadership positions in either structure or both possess the greatest potential for 
influence in the chamber (Fenno, 1965: 53). 


With access to these decision making structures, the caucus members will then gain 
individual influence which based on the existence of their shared attitudes brings influence 
to the entire group. However, based on the goals and purposes of these groups, they 
face an extra challenge in that they seek not only to influence decisions on what may 
already be a part of the agenda, they also spend a great deal of time bringing items to the 
agenda. For example, the CBC is responsible for key pieces of legislation such as its 
Alternative Budget, the Humphrey-Hawkins Employment and Balanced Growth Act, 
legislation to insure humane treatment for the plight of Haitian refugees and legislation to 
establish the Martin Luther King National Holiday (Parker, 1987). 

Members of Congress have general goals which are 1) to be re-elected, 2) to make 
good public policy and 3) to gain influence in the House (Fenno, 1960: 137). Influence 


may exist in a variety of ways. One such way is through norms and folkways that exist 


within the House. Donald Matthews described the folkways of the Senate as legislative 
work, specialization, courtesy, reciprocity and institutional patriotism (Matthews, 1960: 


94-102). Barbara Hinckley also discusses norms of influence and highlights seniority, 


specialization, reciprocity and accommodation, and institutional loyalty (Hinckley, 1983: 


104-108). A Congress member's ability to work within these informal rules of conduct 
represents a significant factor in his or her potential success as a legislator and the 
influence that he or she will exercise. 

Caucuses are considered informal groups within the House. However, it is 
possible that they also have qualities of interest groups. Many informal groups function 
within the United States House of Representatives. Fiellin defines an informal group as an 
identifiable, self conscious, relatively stable unit of interacting members whose 
relationships are not officially prescribed by statutes and rules (Fiellin, 1962: 76). 
Further, he characterizes these groups as performing three services for the individual; 1) 
trustworthy information on bills and legislative politics, 2) cues for making voting 
decisions, and 3) adaptive norms, perception and rationalization (Fiellin, 1962: 78). The 
congressional caucus, a specific kind of informal group, is a voluntary association of 
members of Congress, without recognition in chamber rules or line item appropriations 
which seeks to have a role in the policy process. The group will generally have standard 
organizational attributes; a name, a membership list, leadership and staffing arrangements 
(Hammond, Mulhollan and Stevens, 1985: 583). The Black Caucus, the Hispanic Caucus 
and the Women's Caucus possess these attributes as well as those of interest groups and 
party whip organizations. 

David Truman defines an interest group as any group that on the basis of one or 
more snared attitudes, makes certain claims upon other groups in the society for the 
establishment, maintenance or enhancement of norms of behavior that are implied by the 
shared attitudes. (Truman, 1971: 33). The goals stated by these caucus groups represent 


the shared attitudes of the members of the caucuses. Furthermore, the groups are making 
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claims on the United States House. Although Blacks, Hispanics and Women have held 
membership in the body, it is evident that the body has not necessarily been responsive to 
these members or to those whom they represent. Through the legislation proposed by 
them such as the CBC Alternative Budget, they seek to make claims upon a group in 
society, the House of Representatives and ultimately the entire United States Congress 
and the President to establish, maintain or enhance behaviors in these groups that will 
reflect an attitude that seeks to promote public welfare and to show a sensitivity to the 
needs of the poor and minority citizens that they represent. 

A caucus group may also have functions similar to those of party whip 
_ organizations in the House. Whip organizations are: 1) responsible for the presence of 
their fellow party members, 2) they transmit certain information to them, 3) they ascertain 
how they will vote on selected important pieces of legislation, and 4) they guide pressure 
to change the minds of the recalcitrant and stiffen the wills of the wavering (Ripley, 1971: 
226). Whips frequently create party task forces to poll members and to involve junior 
members in building coalitions, the so-called "strategy of inclusion" to get many legislators 
working on behalf of leadership incentives (Davidson and Oleszek, 1990: 166). In a later 


work, Ripley (1983) characterizes whip organizations as focal points for collection and 


distribution of information (Ripley, 1983: 231). They solicit members' attitudes on 


selected upcoming bills and disseminate the leader's preferences and limited information on 
the content of proposed legislation to party members (Ripley, 1983: 231). These 
functions also resemble minority caucus activities. In a study of the CCWI and the 
Sunbelt Caucus, Rausch concluded that the role of information providing was an 
important function of caucuses (Rausch, 1991: 12). Additionally, the CBC has a 
subcommittee system in place and it promotes legislative efforts such as the alternative 
budget and other bills and policy positions that are a part of the Caucus agenda. 

Stevens, Mulhollan and Rundquist (1981) examine the policy making aspect of 


groups. They find that participation of these groups in policy making may be through 
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research and information exchange, or active involvement in policy formation -- agenda 
setting, coalition building and oversight of implementation (Stevens, et. al., 1981: 416). 
Stevens and his colleagues also point out that through agenda setting and coalition 
building activities, groups furnish leadership in articulating issues and representing 
interests and points of view which otherwise might not have been pursued aggressively 
(Stevens et. al., 1981: 434). Policy making is a critical element of caucus activity. This 
includes agenda setting and, by its very nature, Congress requires that all members engage 
in the function of coalition building. These activities and services occur through 
mechanisms such as the Black Caucus' Brain Trust, its subcommittee system, as well as 
through meetings and interactions between members. 

John Kingdon (1984) found members of Congress to be highly active in the 
agenda setting process as well as the generation of alternatives to existing legislative 
agenda items. It seems that members of the minority national constituency caucuses seek 
to provide other perspectives to old ideas and to encourage members to consider issues 
that previously did not surface. He defines an agenda as the list of subjects or problems to 
which government officials and people outside of government, closely associated with 


those officials, are paying some serious attention to at a given time (Kingdon, 1984: 3). 


Members are able to articulate their positions as members of the committees as well as 


through hearings. Committee members are considered experts on pieces of legislation and 
are sought for voting cues from undecided colleagues. In that regard, their influence 
pervades the consideration of bills before, during and after the formal committee stage 
(Hinckley, 1983: 138). Formation of the caucuses provided opportunities for the 
members to call attention to their concerns within Congress, to use their committee 
assignments to obtain information, to examine existing programs and proposed legislation 
for impact on those concerns, and to formulate a coordinated legislative program or 


agenda (Hammond, et. al. 1985: 587). 


Hammond, Mulhollan and Stevens (1985) also focus on caucuses and agenda 
setting. Congressional caucuses such as the Black Caucus, the Hispanic Caucus and the 
Women's Caucus may affect agendas when they place items on them, or when they 
perform a negative function by keeping an issue off a government agenda. Groups also 
perform an agenda maintaining function when they maintain the salience of issues on the 
agenda (Hammond, et. al. 1985: 584). A major strategy of national constituency 
caucuses is to mobilize the public as well as the decision makers. (Hammond, et. al., 1985: 
593). The relatively small size of the caucus in comparison to the remainder of the House 
brings about the need for the use of coalitions as a source of influence for these members. 
Coalition building consists of mixed motive actors (individuals or groups) who work with 
initial resources and the rules of the game and attempt to determine an outcome and 
distribute returns (Hinckley, 1981: 10-11). Caucus members with limited resources seek 
to come together with other members of the House to combine resources to accomplish 
particular outcomes. 

The modern Congress is characterized by a system of standing committees with 
fixed jurisdictions and relatively unchanging memberships (Ripley, 1983: 305). Whether 


or not an issue gets into committee is an indication of whether it has become a part of the 


legislative agenda of the House. Committees have long been the central structural 


components of Congress (Smith and Deering, 1990: 1). Committee power can be 
considered in both positive and negative terms (Krehbiel, 1988). Negative power rests in 
the ability of a committee to change a policy in the face of others who oppose change 
(Smith and Deering, 1990: 9). Positive power rests in the capacity of a committee to 
circumvent the floor or to convince some members to vote for the committee position 
contrary to their true policy preferences (Smith and Deering, 1990: 9). Significant for 
minority legislative caucus groups is their ability to use both of these sources of power. 


Much of the philosophy of caucuses and their work on committees is connected to their 


ability to convince other members and to expose them to other policy alternatives that may 
or may not be their true or initial policy preferences. 

Aside from the consideration of standing committees, the emergence of 
subcommittee power is also significant for the minority national constituency caucuses. 
With the congressional reforms of the 1970's came an opening up of the committee 
system. The number of subcommittees grew and with that came a limit to the number of 
such chairs that could be held by a single member (Smith and Deering, 1990: 125). More 
than half of the Democrats now hold chairs (Smith and Deering, 1990: 125). Although 
the structure of standing committees (unofficial adherence to seniority when electing 
chairs) may have precluded or made it more difficult for minority members to have full 
committee chairmanships, the increase in the number of subcommittee chair positions 
allowed minority members to establish more influence since chairmanships were more 
accessible in this arena. However, as minority members have established long careers in 
the House, they are beginning to benefit from adherence to the informal seniority rule and 
are becoming chairs of major committees. 

The leadership of the committee, especially the chair, is also an important 


component of the process. The full committee chair is the most powerful member on the 


vast majority of committees. The chair exercises considerable control over the agenda of 


the committee, schedules meetings and hearings, normally names conferees, controls the 
committee budget, supervises a sizable full committee staff, and often serves as a 
spokesperson for the committee and party on issues that fall within the committee's 
jurisdiction (Smith and Deering, 1990: 121). Aside from formal powers, the chair derives 
informal influence from presiding over meetings, selecting witnesses, and testimony for 
hearings and from being the most senior member of the majority party on the committee 
(Hinckley, 1983: 140). This indicates the significance of the committee chair and the 


impact that the minority caucus member can have when he or she is the chair of a standing 
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committee in Congress. This enhances the opportunity for a particular caucus to have its 


agenda become a part of the general congressional agenda. 


A discussion of the committee structure requires consideration of the impact of the 


seniority system. This system is a device for selecting leaders of the standing committees 
and or ranking members, by party, according to their years of consecutive service on 
committee (Hinckley, 1971: 4-5). Although seniority is no longer the sole criteria for 
selecting committee chairs, it remains more or less the informal rule. Hamm, Harmel and 
Thompson (1983) found that leadership position predicts most strongly levels of 
legislative activity and success. Controlling for leadership, seniority is also more often and 
more strongly related to performance measures than either race, party or representational 
variables (Hamm, Harmel and Thompson, 1983: 186). In other words, the variables which 
tap legislative status (leadership and seniority) predict a legislator's activity and success 
better than do variables that tap majority or minority status (Hamm, Harmel and 
Thompson, 1983: 177). It seems that the ultimate goal of the Caucuses is to be 
successful at promoting their legislative agendas. This success can be understood by 
examining the effect of party and committee activity and the legislative role of the group 


on this process. 


CONCLUSION 

This theoretical framework involves considering the caucuses in terms of a role as 
an interest group, then examining their committee activity, their interaction with their 
party and their ability to initiate policy. This will provide a detailed account of the 
activities performed by the minority national constituency caucuses and a look at how they 
function as groups within the House of Representatives. A major shortcoming in the 
literature on caucuses is the lack of a cumulative or recent historical study of the groups. 
Through the analysis, patterns and trends of the caucus legislative behavior should become 


evident. Another critical element of the study will be the information it will provide about 


the policy agenda of the caucuses over the years. These groups not only face the 
challenge of becoming parts of the general decision making structure in the legislatures to 
represent their districts, they have also taken on the challenge of providing representation 


for a much larger group of persons who were often times only marginally represented, if at 


all. Furthermore, the kind of study suggested herein, although not directly measuring 


representation, will provide information that will begin to answer the question of whether 
the Congressional Black Caucus, the Congressional Hispanic Caucus and the 
Congressional Caucus for Women's Issues have been able to achieve their goals of being 


legislative voices for the interest of minority groups in the United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL MARKET AND DOMESTIC REFORM: 
THE CASE OF CHINA 


FEI-LING WANG 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Domestic reform, defined as the alteration of one country's 
domestic organizational structure in the direction of having a market 
economy and having an advancement of political democracy and 
social liberty, is clearly a crucial part of modernization courses in 
general and the transformation of socialist economies in particular. 
What have happened in the former Soviet Union, Central/East 
Europe, and China have largely been domestic reforms by design or 
by default. The record of these reforms, however, has demonstrated 
a mixture of success and failure. The question then is, why in some 
countries, the domestic reform took place and proceeded rather 
successfully while in some other countries such reforms have failed 
to produce meaningful results in terms of establishing a viable 
market economy and a lasting adjustment of the relationship 
between the state and society? In other words, what are the 
conditions under which a socialist economy may be able to 
successfully transform itself with the least cost to the people 
involved? 

A common view is that the external forces have played a major 
role in making the difference. But exactly how the external forces 
have influenced the domestic reform in the socialist countries remain 
to be further examined. One way to examine the role of the external 
forces, as this paper is attempting, is to demonstrate the links 
between the international market and the domestic organizational 
structure of a particular country. Usually instigated and influenced 
by the interactions with the external environment, a socialist 
economy, newly walked out of isolation, has been typically under the 
powerful shaping forces of the international market. International 
market not only shapes the economy of a socialist country, but also, 
more importantly, reshapes the overall domestic organizational 
structure of that country. In short, the international market has 


produced tremendous economic and non-economic impact on the 
reform of the socialist economies in the direction of establishing the 
market. A good case study will support and further illustrate this 
assertion well. Therefore, it is the goal of this paper to examine the 
ways in which the international market has affected the 
restructuring of the domestic organization in one socialist country -- 
the People's Republic of China. 

I will begin with a brief discussion about the role of foreign 
influence in China in general. Then I will focus on a discussion on the 
non-economic impact foreign direct investment (FDI) has had on the 
domestic organizational structure of the PRC. 


Il. THE ROLE OF FOREIGN INFLUENCE: A GENERAL 
ASSESSMENT 


Foreign influence has been very important in the history of 
modern China, much more important than in any other periods of its 
long history. In a way, the whole Chinese Revolution (1911-1949) 
was directly facilitated, if not caused, by foreign influences. The 
foreign presence in forms of Western including Japanese colonialism, 
the fierce competition among the foreign powers in China, the spread 
of foreign ideas ranging from Western democracy to the Soviet 
version of Marxism, and the provision of foreign help were 
instrumental in determining the very course of the Chinese 
Revolution that shook the world. The long-time struggle between 
those who favor "Weternization" and those who are determined to 
maintain the "Chinese essence" has therefore naturally characterized 
the Chinese politics since early 19th century or earlier.’ 

A new era of foreign influence in China began when the CCP 
decided to "open" China to the outside. Forced by socio-economic 
needs and confident in its power of ruling China, the CCP opened up 
China at the end of 1970s, motivated by a rather cynical and 
traditional Chinese attitude towards foreigners -- as being 
summarized by Chinese elites over a century ago: "Zhongxue Weiti 
Xixue Weiyong" (Chinese culture as the essence while using Western 
technology as the means). The "opening" of China, with little concern 
for "losing" political independence or national sovereignty this time, 
has been a process of self-perpetuation and self-expansion. After a 
little over a decade, foreign influence in today's China is too 
phenomenal to be exaggerated. The presence and the importance of 


"foreign means" now has very often exceeded the "Chinese essence". 
Indeed, a strong foreign influence can be felt almost everywhere in 
the PRC. In many cases, the position of the "Chinese essence" and 
"foreign means" have been reversed as the Chinese political culture 
and social customs have been widely used as "the means" to promote 
foreign influenced market-oriented economic activities. Foreign 
influence is truly unprecedented in the 40-year history of the PRC. 
The depth, the reach, and the acceptance of such an influence even 
surpassed the pre-PRC years when, in many places, foreigners direct 
ruled China. The impact of foreign influence on the Chinese domestic 
organizational structure is deep, extensive, lasting, and apparent. 

The evolution and transformation of the Chinese domestic 
organizational structure, i.e., the Chinese modernization course, has 
been so closely related to foreign influence that one can not study 
contemporary Chinese politics without considering the role of foreign 
influence. 


Major Forms of Foreign Influence. 

Short of a direct ruling, foreign influence has had a very 
significant function "indirectly" in China where the official ideology 
and popular mentality have been suspicious and even antagonistic 
toward foreigners for many decades. As in other areas, foreign 


influence in China is exercised through many channels and in many 
forms. The most important channels are four: foreign trade, 
personnel exchange, information exchange, and FDI. 

Foreign trade. Foreign trade, the exchange between the 
international market and the domestic economies, has been 
traditionally the most common channel of a country's internal- 
external interactions with the rest of the world. It has been well 
documented that trade can have many important non-economic 
impacts on the participants.’ Political leadership of the nations can 
even manipulate trade relations for desirable non-economic 
purposes.’ In the current Chinese terminology, foreign trade is a 
major form of the international division of labor; it is necessary for 
any developing country to use it for the purpose of economic 
development.* The opening policies after 1978 led to a wide 
participation of China in international trade. More ports have been 
opened gradually, the monopoly position of Hong Kong reduced, and 
the state monopoly of foreign trade lessened. Many enterprises, 
including many non-state owned enterprises and even private 


businesses, can now trade with foreigners directly. Foreign trade has 
been growing very quickly as one of the most important and most 
visible developments that has cemented the increasing connections 
between China and the rest of the world. In 1978, Chinese foreign 
trade was only $20 billion (9.9% of the Chinese GNP). The reform, 
however, has tremendously increased the volume of Chinese foreign 
trade. From 1986 to 1990, Chinese foreign trade grew at a rapid 
pace of 13% annually (18.2% in 1992) and reached $165.6 billion in 
1992 (38.1% of the Chinese GNP!). By 1993, China has become the 
11th largest trading economy in the world.° In the U.S, Chinese 
goods are replacing Korean, Taiwanese, and Hong Kong goods on the 
consumer market -- causing some political unrest in Washington.° 
Today's PRC literally does business with any and every country, 
including those still not officially recognized by Beijing. The rapid 
growth and increasing importance of foreign trade has naturally 
resulted in a strong foreign influence in the PRC. Any significant 
decrease, notwithstanding a termination, of foreign trade will 
produce unbearable political pressure on Beijing. 

Personnel exchange. As a major part of the opening, China 
has send or allowed thousands of students to study abroad after 
1978. By 1990, in the United States alone, over 45,000 Chinese were 
studying or researching in various institutions. And over 100,000 
Chinese have been to the US as scholars or students.’Even more 
people traveled to foreign, mainly Western, countries as emigrants, 
participants of numerous short-term exchange programs, 
Government-sponsored delegations, labor-export, and private 
visitors. Official reports reveal that from 1986 to 1990, over 
230,000 Chinese workers were sent to work in 129 countries and 
areas as exported laborers.* At the same time, many more foreigners 
have traveled to China as businessmen, students, scholars, and 
especially tourists. From 1986 to 1990, over 133 million foreign 
tourists went to China.’ In 1992 alone, there were 38.1 million 
foreign visitors in China, in comparison with only 1.8 million in 
1978.'° 

Such a large scale personnel exchange is unprecedented in 
Chinese history. The impact is thus undoubtedly very deep. The 
general social attitude of the Chinese towards foreigners has 
drastically changed. Just a few years ago, foreigners were commonly 
perceived as somewhat exotic objects, usually drawing a large crowd 
even in the major "open" cities. Today, foreign tourists rarely stir up 
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any unusual excitement. To study and preferably to stay in the West 
has become the number one choice in the dreams of millions Chinese 
youth. Simply to say "going abroad", even a short-term visit, 
signifies a great improvement in social status and in economic 
situation that often provokes envies and fierce competition. 
Formerly controversial Chinese-foreign marriages have now been 
accepted by the thousands."’ Indeed, one can hardly exaggerate the 
importance of such a comprehensively physical exchange of 
knowledge, ideas, values, and information with the outside world. 

Information flow: the smaller world. The development of 
technology in communication and transportation has made the earth 
"smaller" in many ways. The general trend after World War II has 
been that political control of information flow by any nation-state 
has been rapidly declining everywhere. This trend is especially 
impressive in China. The formerly "bamboo curtain" dissolved long 
time ago. These days, an ordinary Chinese can talk directly with 
anyone outside the country via satellite-transmitted telephone. Fax 
machines proved very useful in transmitting information, especially 
politically unwelcome news.’* Foreign broadcasting and television 
become accessible to the Chinese as well. As a matter of fact, in 
many areas of Southern China, more people watch Hong Kong TVs 
than watching the official Chinese TV stations. Nobody could be in 
trouble for possessing a foreign-published book or journal; in fact, it 
has become very fashionable to do so. Furthermore, the growing 
corruption of the poorly developed law enforcement and the 
extensive opening of China have given the Chinese the opportunity to 
have access to literally anything from the abroad: from Oscar- 
winning movies, speeches of American politicians, top hits of rock-n- 
roll records, to child pornography and illegal drugs.’*’ The Reference 
News, a daily newspaper that reprints foreign press, is now one of 
the three most subscribed national newspapers. 

FDI: the most lasting and the most deeply penetrating 
foreign influence. Among the important forms of foreign 
influence, FDI is the most lasting and the most deeply penetrating. 
FDI truly represents the wholesome power of the international 
market in reshaping the Chinese domestic organizational structure. 
FDI expanded in the PRC at a breath-taking speed, from almost zero 
in 1978 to 90,109 enterprises and $57.5 billion in 1992.'* FDI not 
only brings in the market-oriented institutions, ideas, norms, 
knowledge, values, and personnel through its entry, but also 
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"implant" them in the "socialist" traditional soil of China through its 
operation. The market-oriented operation of FDI enterprises, 
especially the market-oriented labor allocation patter (LAP) which 
touches upon some of the most basic fabrics of the PRC, has actually 
set up the alternatives thus contributing to the alteration of the 
overall Chinese economy-state-society relationship. Such a strong 
impact on the Chinese domestic organizational structure is perhaps 
the most important, though less spectacular, result of FDI in China. 
In comparison with foreign trade, FDI's influence is much more direct 
and more comprehensive. Regarding the information flow, FDI's 
influence is much more stable and much more secure.'° In fact, the 
operation of FDI in China has greatly contributed to the Chinese 
foreign trade, facilitated many personnel exchange, and increased the 
information flow. 

Therefore, I shall further explore the role of FDI as the main 
form of foreign influence generated by the Sino-foreign interactions. 
I will focus on the systemic influence of the market-oriented labor 
allocation pattern (LAP) championed by FDI. It is the FDI LAP that 
has produced some of the strongest impact on the Chinese domestic 
organizational structure. A clear understanding of this impact will 
reveal the role played by the international market in the Chinese 
domestic reform. 


Il. FDI IN CHINA: NEW LAP, NEW NORMS, REGIONALISM, 
AND A QUIET REVOLUTION OF THE CHINESE DOEMSTIC 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


FDI's lasting and penetrating socio-political influence is clearly 
seen through a brief review of the following: the enhancement of the 
Sino-foreign connections caused by FDI, the concentration of FDI 
employment in the most important regions of the PRC, the FDI's 
alternative norms and institutions regarding labor allocation and 
other legal innovations, the development of a new social stratification 
that have reconfigurated the Chinese domestic political power bases 
to a considerable degree, and, finally, a powerful but "quiet" 
revolution of the Chinese domestic organizational structure through 
altering some of its most important fabrics. 


Foreign Connections Enhanced. 
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The presence and expansion of FDI, especially those from 
Taiwan and other over-seas Chinese investors, has created a very 
lasting and self-perpetuating Sino-Foreign connection which exists in 
terms of economic, technological, ideological, and personnel 
exchanges. FDI has made the Chinese door open wide to the extent 
that in many parts of China, mainly in the South and Southeast, an 
almost free internal-external flow of goods, money, and even people 
has become a fact of daily life. According to government statistics, 
FDI enterprises now count for over 20% of the total Chinese foreign 
trade in 1992.16 More specifically, the operation of FDI enterprises 
legitimizes the frequent, free, close, and almost casual interactions 
between Chinese population and the rest of the world. These 
internal-external interactions, might be taken for granted in many 
Western countries, have been so new and so "un-Chinese" for so 
long.’’ The political support granted to foreign investors laid down 
the foundation for such a comprehensive connection. The economic 
benefits harvested from the FDI operation soon sealed it into an 
irreversible course. It is clearer than ever that the price of self- 
closure has become increasingly unbearable to the Chines including 
the hard-liners. If foreign trade can be unilaterally controlled or 
even terminated at a somehow tolerable price to the CCP hard-liners, 
the extermination of FDI operation will very likely lead to a quick 
political suicide of the whole CCP regime. 


FDI Employment 

Two things have made FDI employment very consequential in 
the PRC: 1) the political, economic, and social significance of a sizable 
Chinese working force employed by FDI; and 2) the even greater 
political, economic, and social significance of an uneven distribution 
of FDI enterprises and FDI employment in Southern and Eastern 
China. 

A sizable FDI employment. FDI enterprises directly employ 
more than 3 million Chinese workers as of 1990. Although, it is only 
less than one percent of the total Chinese labor force (roughly 2% of 
the Chinese urban labor force and 5-7% of the Chinese industrial 
working force), it has an unusually visible political, economic, and 
social impact. 

Most of the FDI employees are better educated than average 
Chinese workers. They are predominantly young (less than 35, often 
less than 25 years old on average). This group is now one of the two 
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new social groups in China that are economically very powerful and 
socially active thus potentially influential in the political future of 
China.'® To work for FDI enterprises is considered very fashionable 
and socially desirable by Chinese youth. Economic power, high social 
status, and psychological satisfaction have empowered FDI 
employees to an unusual degree in the PRC. 

Strategic concentration of FDI employment. The 
importance of FDI employment in China is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that this employment is strategically concentrated in important 
regions of China. Such a concentration enables FDI employment to 
have a much greater impact than the mere figure of 3 million shows. 
The distribution of FDI is very uneven in China. Most FDI 
employment is heavily located in the Southern and Eastern 
provinces, mainly Guangdong, Fujian, Hainan and to a less extent 
Jiansu, Shanghai, Beijing, and Tingjin. For instance, Guangdong 
Province, one of the thirty provinces, has about 40% of all the 
established FDI enterprises in China. Those FDI enterprises employ 
about 2 million Chinese workers in Guangdong alone, roughly 27.6% 
of all the urban workers in that province, or roughly 14.3% of all the 
rural and urban labor force in that province.’? In 1991, the state- 
owned economy produced only 30% of the local GDP in Guangdong. 
Most of the impressive economic growth in that province during the 
last decade is, therefore, engendered by the rapid expansion of FDI 
enterprises.”° 

Such a highly uneven concentration undoubtedly has a great 
impact on the local economy, politics, and social activities. In some 
areas, FDI enterprises are the major employers. Many booming local 
economies in the South and the Southeast, often conveniently used 
by the CCP propagandists as show cases of "socialist modernization", 
are largely due to the operation of FDI enterprises. Furthermore, the 
areas of FDI concentration happened to be the most important areas 
in China economically and politically. For example, Guangdong alone 
contributed one-third of the Chinese export in 1990; it provided the 
much needed revenue in forms of hard currency for the Central 
Government. It is, therefore, not a coincidence that Guangdong, now 
the most open province, has the most "local authority" in deciding its 
economic policies and has the fastest growth rate of economy and 
social changes.”! Other major political, economic, and cultural centers 
of China, including the largest city Shanghai and Beijing itself, also 
have a relatively high concentration of FDI employment. In 1989, 
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according to apparently underestimated and incomplete official 
figures, FDI enterprises employed about 3.1% of Beijing's urban 
workers and more than 2.2% of Shanghai’s urban workers -- in both 
cases higher than the national average.** FDI enterprises are 
providing over 10% of the total tax revenue of Shanghai in 1992.23 
In short, the strategic concentration of a relatively small FDI 
employment has created a far out-of-proportion impact on the most 
important local communities and on the nation as a whole. 


New Norms, Institutions, and Legal Innovations. 

The market-oriented LAP practiced by FDI enterprises 
presented to the Chinese new norms and institutions regarding labor 
allocation, which is one of then most important components of any 
country's domestic organizational structure. A new set of concepts 
was introduced and applied by the FDI enterprises with usually a 
better economic performance, in comparison with the state-owned 
enterprises. The market-oriented LAP provides mobility and 
personal freedom to the workers. It values productivity rather than 
political loyalty. Individuality is visibly becoming an important part 
of the new Chinese value system. Competition becomes the norm; 
the almighty presence of the CCP is suddenly reduced to lip-services. 
The formerly important tools of the CCP ruling, such as the Hukou 
(resident registration) and Dangan (personal dossiers) systems, are 
greatly incapacitated (more on this later). Capitalistic labor 
management and authority structure are advancing steadily. The 
new LAP is apparently causing changes in the relative positions of 
the Chinese economy, the state, and society. 

FDI and FDI employment in China have contributed in many 
ways to the diversification of the economy and the country in 
general. Those diversification have had and will continue to have 
tremendously historical influence in China on both macro and micro 
levels. First, FDI offers an alternative economic sector: foreign 
related, private owned, and market-oriented economy that is usually 
equipped with advanced technology, modern management, larger 
market and, consequently, higher productivity. In addition to the 
state-owned planned economy and the moral economy, FDI has led to 
an emergence of a whole new part of Chinese socio-economic 
structure. Second, FDI employment has become an alternative LAP, a 
better one as perceived by many, that is effectively fracturing the 
old Chinese labor allocation system as the practices of the labor 
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market begin to take root in the PRC. Third, FDI contributes 
enormously to the growth of regionalism and of the uneven 
development of the Chinese economy. It thus created diversified 
social and cultural communities in a country that for so long has had 
but one center for everything. Mainly because of the expansion of 
Hong Kong and Taiwanese influence, Southern China, especially 
Guangdong and Fujian provinces, has been transformed into another 
economic and cultural center, clearly counterpoising itself to the 
traditional centers in the North.” Finally, the offering of alternative 
ideas, values, norms, and institutions are another important effect of 
FDI on the diversification of China culture itself. 

The process of economic, social, and cultural diversification is 
very likely leading to the formation of a real foundation for a 
diversification of political power. Naturally, whether such a political 
segmentation will lead to political democracy or just simply split the 
country, or even repeat the nightmare of warlordism, depends on 
many other factors.”° 

The growing diversification of the country, the increasingly 
assertive regional forces, the shift of socio-political power-bases, and 
FDI's obstinate demand for legal protection have all led to more 
emphasis on the rule of law. In many ways, FDI has fostered the 
legal development in the PRC for the past ten years. The 
development of the Chinese legal framework for FDI employment in 
China is a major part of the development of the Chinese legal system 
after 1978. Clearly, the interaction between FDI and Chinese 
Government has played an instrumental role in establishing a legal 
system that features many "non-socialist" and even "non-Chinese" 
legal innovations. First, private economy and the exclusive 
ownership of property are now guaranteed by the PRC Constitution, 
largely because of the persistent demands of the foreign investors. 
This indicates an important detachment between the Chinese 
economy and the Chinese socio-political complex. Second, the state 
exempted the FDI enterprises from the restrictions of many 
administrative regulations such as the Hukou system and state 
centralized planning. Practically, a market-oriented economy may 
now function within a largely non-market economy. Third, FDI 
enterprises are given autonomy in labor management thus 
fundamentally undermining the basis of a "unitary" leadership of 
the CCP in China. The powerful political force of this seemingly small 
FDI employment is very far-reaching and is still increasing. Fourth, 


land leasing to foreigners is permitted and practiced as a direct 
result of attracting FDI to China. This land-leasing arrangement has a 
great impact on the redefinition and protection of property rights in 
China, which is necessary for the emergence of a national market. 
Fifth, initially for the settlement of financial disputes with foreign 
investors and debtors, many "collective" and even private law firms 
have been established in China. This new development has greatly 
enhanced the effectiveness of a generally very poor law enforcement 
in China. Finally, the creation of SEZs (special economic zones) and 
COCs (coastal open cities) not only legalized regionalism but also 
legally created different economic and administrative systems that 
are gaining independence from the central. The strong development 
of regionalism, in most instances mainly economy-oriented, may well 
holds the key to the future political re-emapping of China. No matter 
how incomplete and how fragile it is, the new Chinese legal system 
has been enhanced even after 1989 and is gaining more respect at 
least in the areas of economy. The post-1989 advancement of the 
market in China, strongly exemplified by the development of 
market-oriented LAP, reveals the fact that the rule of law is gaining 
ground in the PRC, i.e., FDI not only facilitates the institutionalization 
of the Chinese reform started in 1978 but also helps to seal this 
reform into an irreversible emancipation of the market. 


A Quiet Revolution. 

In a way, a "quiet" revolution of the Chinese domestic 
organizational structure has happened nation-wide as a result of 
FDI's entry and operation. This revolutionary impact of the 
international market is reflected in the following two areas: 1) FDI 
encouraged and protected Chinese private economy especially the 
private employment by providing a legal "coattail". 2) FDI 
employment has fractured the infamous yet powerful Dangan and 
Hukou systems thus altering the CCP-dominated Chinese domestic 
organizational structure. 

The most important beneficiary -- Chinese private 

employment. The most immediate and, perhaps, most important 
beneficiary of the FDI's presence is the Chinese private economy. In 
a sense, the entry and the existence of FDI enterprises provided an 
umbrella for the fragile and politically "suspected" private business 
in China. FDI. despite its relatively small size and limited resource, 
has encouraged and protected Chinese private economy especially 
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the private employment by providing a legal "coattail". Three major 
national laws and many more national regulations have guaranteed 
the legal rights and status of the market-oriented operations, 
especially the market-oriented LAP, practiced by FDI. This is very 
different compared with the Chinese private employment which had 
no legal status until 1991 when a national law of private economy 
was declared, mainly for anti-tax fraud.”° On account of their 
market-oriented similarities, FDI enterprises offer an excellent 
climate for Chinese entrepreneurs in terms of legal protection. 
Chinese private employers, clever as they are, quickly seized the 
opportunity and are having a real business boom. By mid-1992, the 
Chinese private employment has become as big as over 23 million.27 
Some set up a FDI connection and "legitimately" enjoy all the 
political and legal support granted by Beijing to FDI enterprises. 
Some modeled themselves after FDI enterprises and gained a legal 
ground in their struggle against local authorities. Others set up token 
even phony FDI connections to have legal status and to enjoy its 
privileges.** The legal framework established by the state for the 
FDI enterprises is now easily and conveniently utilized by the wide- 
spread private employment. 

To start a "social genetic engineering work". Based on the 
concessions made by the CCP leadership, FDI enterprises acquired the 
right to recruit and to manage their Chinese employees without the 
restraints of the infamous yet powerful Dangan (personal dossier) 
and Hukou (residents registration) systems. As a result of the 
emergence of a market-oriented labor allocation leading to labor 
mobility and workers' personal freedom, this political "compromise" 
has started a real social genetic engineering work in China, affecting 
the whole Chinese domestic organization structure and weakening 
the authoritarian rule of the CCP. 

For over forty years, Dangan and Hukou have been two 
important tools of the CCP in controlling the Chinese population. 
They directly brought about the sharp division of the Chinese urban 
from the Chinese rural and led to a dual economy in its perhaps 
worst form. They contributed to the CCP dictatorship and to the 
maintenance of the communist neo-traditional structure in China. 
The Dangan system, in particular, has been the basis for the CCP's 
direct and effective control over the more important urban labor 
force, especially the professionals and "cadres". Thus, through 
"buying-off" Chinese working class and turn it into a privileged, 
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comparing with the peasants, "Chinese proletarian class", the CCP has 
enjoyed a solid control ow r the allocation, usage, and reallocation of 
the best educated and the most productive human resources in the 
PRC. (Unfortunately, the crucial role played by these two systems 
has been largely overlooked by China experts for so long).?° 

Beijing now permits foreign investors to hire Chinese labor 
from anywhere, even from the existing state-owned enterprises, 
almost freely.*° FDI enterprises de facto shelved Dangan system in 
its labor recruitment and management. The employment chances 
provided by both the FDI enterprises and the private employers in a 
market-oriented fashion, have caused the visible decline of Dangan 
in the more important urban sector of the PRC. The shelving of 
Dangan has led to an extensive restructuring of the function of the 
Danwis (units) as the cells of the Chinese urban society. The once 
unquestionable authority and the comprehensive control over the 
urban labor force, exercised by the officials of the Danwis under the 
leadership of the CCP, are seriously tainted and eroded. In many 
places, Dangan became a formality and the words put into one's 
Dangan bag are now generally much less significant, even irrelevant, 
to one's career. Such a social genetic engineering work is bound to 
have profound impact on people's behavior as well as on the fate of 
the CCP rule.*! 

Like Dangan, the Hukou system has also been "sacrificed" by 
the CCP in its compromise with the FDI. According to the laws 
governing FDI employment, now FDI enterprises not only can shelve 
Dangan in their labor practices, but also can disregard Hukou system. 
They can hire people from the rural to work in the cities or vise 
versa. They can also employ people from other provinces.*”? Thus 
both the geographic barrier and the urban-rural separation, 
hindering labor mobility, are penetrated. Most private enterprises, 
many "collective" enterprises, and even some state-owned 
enterprises have quickly emulated this practice.*? In many FDI 
enterprises, especially the small ones in Southern China, most 
workers came from the countryside. Many TVEs (township-villages 
enterprises) began to enjoy the same kind of rights and benefits 
through establishing a FDI connection. The consequence is clear: the 
populace is substantially "liberated" and the rural and the urban 
began to be bridged. Not only the million of surplus rural labor force 
flowing to the cities, over 3 million city dwellers have found jobs in 
those TVEs as well.34 


A new development clearly illustrated those changes. 
Previously, Chinese citizens relied on their "Danwi ID", Hukou 
registration card, and "Danwi Introduction Letter" as the personal 
identifications. Partly because the decline of the Dangan system and 
the insignificance of the Hukou system, those old identification 
methods became increasingly confusing, meaningless, and inaccurate. 
To cope with this situation, Beijing established a computerized 
national personal ID system. Now everyone is given a photo ID card 
that carries a life-time ID number like the US social security number. 
By 1991, this ID system has replaced on a large scale those obsolete 
identification papers. It may well be only a modernization of the 
social control method, but nonetheless it is a progress that 
contributes to a greater labor mobility and social liberty since that 
now it is much harder for the supervisors or local officials to deny an 
individual's right of traveling and migration. 

"Investment laundry" and the advance of the market. 

FDI's presence provides plenty ideas, norms, and institutions for the 
Chinese reform. It also suggests the avenues for the development of 
the reform. More specifically, FDI has made the advance of the 
market much easier, much smoother, and perhaps on a more 
extensive scale than people discern. The powerful force of FDI is 
well illustrated by an extensive yet largely concealed "investment 
laundry" activities. 

To enjoy the same privileges granted to FDI enterprises and to 
be in a better position for competing, huge state funds were 
transferred to Hong Kong based state-owned companies. The money, 
together with a considerable amount of foreign currency earned by a 
rapid-growing Chinese export, was frequently invested back on the 
Mainland as "foreign investment"!*> Numerous such "phony" FDI 
joint-ventures have been in operation in the last decade. In a way, 
this investment scheme is a giant step of the advancement of the 
market in China without even changing the state ownership of the 
property. Some inland local leaders, envious of such behavior, semi- 
publicly talked about establishing a similar investment laundry of 
their own. As a result, not only the central government, but also 
many provincial governments now have their "business" agencies in 
Hong Kong and especially in Shenzhen to do just that. In 1993, 
Shenzhen, the spearhead of the Chinese Reform, began to simply 
grant the state-owned enterprises the same rights as the FDI 


enterprises. This revolutionary policy is currently under experiment 
in 6 large state-owned enterprises in that city. 36 


A New Social Stratification. 

FDI operation and, especially, the FDI employment, have 
directly contributed to a new and consequential social stratification 
in China during the last decade. This re-stratification has 
considerably altered the configuration of the Chinese political power 
bases. An increasingly powerful new bourgeois class is emerging, 
almost completely outside traditional CCP control. This new class 
consists of foreign agents -- usually the relatives of the numerous 
over-seas Chinese investors --, professionals hired by the FDI 
enterprises, and private businessmen, whose private enterprises are 
growing fast in the shadow of FDI operations. Hong Kong sources 
report that by 1993, there are at least over 1 million Chinese 
millionaires in the PRC.3” This important social group is almost 
completely without any representation in the current Chinese 
political system. On the other hand, a genuine proletarian class is 
emerging in the FDI as well as in private enterprises. The new 
working class is currently in a position very similar to the British 
working class in 18th and 19th century and to the American working 
class before the New Deal. This genuine "working class" is also 
grossly under-represented by the CCP. 

The emergence of a real proletarian class. Under the old 
authoritative state LAP and the old Hukou system, the CCP, in fact, 
bought off the Chinese industrial working class and distorted it into a 
privileged group organized in a communist neo-traditional or semi- 
feudal fashion.*® By excluding the majority of rural labor force from 
migrating to the cities where modern life can be found, by providing 
a socialist welfare and security system at a heavily subsidized price 
to the urban workers, and by implementing a tight and direct 
political and administrative control of the urban labor, the CCP 
avoided, for the most part of its 45 years rule, any major 
confrontation with the Chinese industrial working class. Another 
achievement of this moralistic "buying-off" strategy was to exclude 
the working class from really participating the PRC's political process 
as an independent group. A significant result, therefore, is that 
although the PRC is supposed to be led by the proletarian class, the 
product of a capitalist modernization, it is, in fact, ruled by a 
revolutionary political and military party that is much more closely 


associated with pre-capitalist socio-economic relations. Ironically 
and very remarkably, the proletarian class "disappeared" in the PRC 
after 1949!°? 

Over the last decade, however, a "new" and real proletarian 
class has been formed in the FDI enterprises and in the private 
businesses. The market-oriented LAP, especially the crude version 
practiced by the Chinese private employers, is giving rise to a steady 
formation of workers who are really in conflict, as a group, with the 
employers. An independent working class is emerging outside the 
"buying-off" scheme of the CCP. The CCP lost its ideological appeal to 
this new class, because it is now the ruling party that resembles the 
employers rather than the employees. Administratively, the CCP also 
clearly lost its direct control of this productive working class as the 
market-oriented LAP develops and the authoritative LAP weakens. 
The profound political impact of this "independent" proletarian class 
is SO apparent that we shall be able to see very soon the evolution of 
a real labor movement that may well lead to the growth of real trade 
unions in China. The consequences will be crucial to the whole 
process of Chinese modernization, since it will contribute not only to 
the emancipation of the market, but also to the separation of the 
state form society. Whether the CCP can capture the political 
strength of this new proletarian class, as it did before came to power 
in 1949, may determine the historic fate of the CCP in the years 
ahead. 

Besides the emergence of new social groups/classes, FDI 
operation has clearly shifted the political power balance among the 
different regions of China. Economy, no matter how poorly market- 
oriented, may become another powerful adherent to hold this vast 
country together or an ice breaker to split the country apart -- 
depending on the state guidance of the new market! So far, areas 
where with relatively heavy presence of FDI are growing 
increasingly more assertive and more independent, as least 
regarding their economy. For centuries, the main bonds that held 
China together are two: a common and ethnocentric culture that 
based on a same but difficult to master language, and a centralized 
political power relying on military force and a well-built 
bureaucratic system. Economy has never been the main tie for the 
unity of China. The CCP achieved an unprecedented political control 
of the country by using two more means: a powerful party 
organization and a centralized economic planning and management. 
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The strong development of regionalism in the last decade, though 
founded on the less explosive economic cleavages rather than the 
explosive ethnic cleavages, clearly presents a tough challenge to the 
"unified" but old style CCP leadership. However, the FDI facilitated 
market-oriented economic development also provides a realistic 
chance for the Chinese to have a solid base, to unite their country 
without depending on conservative military forces, inefficient central 
planning system, or culture alone. An adjusted distinctive and 
interactive relationship among a market-oriented economy, a less 
encompassing state, and a more liberal society, may be perhaps the 
ideal future for China, relieved finally from the chronic central-local 
rivalry. Of course, what outcome the CCP can get is uncertain: a new 
national unity based on a new economy-state-society relationship 
that features an emancipated market, or a real possibility of losing 
its influence in a "breaking-up" China. All depends on the political 
wisdom, courage, and capacity of the CCP-ruled state in the near 
future -- whether Beijing can effectively guide the powerful force of 
the international market thus to have a successful domestic reform. 


IV. CONCLUSION. 


This paper examined the non-economic impact of FDI and its 
market-oriented LAP in the People's Republic of China. FDI and its 
market-oriented LAP have significantly contributed to many of the 
transformations in China in the past decade. Through bringing in the 
market-oriented LAP and through its expansion, FDI has made many 
breakthroughs in the Chinese domestic organizational structure in 
the direction of emancipating the market. The Dangan (dossier) and 
Hukou (resident registration) systems are fractured; alternative 
ideas, norms, and institutions emerged; diversification of the 
economy and the whole country developed; new social classes 
formed; political power-bases shifted; legal innovations proposed 
and many adopted; the old systems and the CCP rule itself weakened; 
... All these important developments are crucial to the future of 
Chinese modernization and to the fate of the CCP in a time when 
communist parties collapsed one after another. All these 
developments are either the direct or indirect results of the influence 
of the international market through the entry and presence of FDI. 

It is natural to conclude that FDI and its market-oriented LAP have 


had a disproportionately profound impact on the domestic 
organizational structure of the PRC and have greatly accelerated the 
process of the state-led Chinese reform in the direction of 
emancipating the market. The question mow is whether this 
acceleration is too much for the CCP regime to continue its guidance 
of the emerging Chinese market. In short, the powerful influence of 
the international market are very much responsible for the whole 
course and the fate of the Chinese domestic reform and FDI has been 
the most effective and most lasting form of such an influence. 
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The Transformation of The Chinese Socialism 


Fei-Ling Wangi 


INTRODUCTION 


Soviet style socialism, or "communism", as a global phenomenon, has 
passed its hey days as the Cold War becomes history. Yet the 
transformation of the formerly socialist/"communist" countries is still a 
lively event that holds significantly the future of the Post-Cold War world. 
Interesting and important questions remain to be answered: How to 
understand the failure of communism? What are the channels and 
mechanisms of the transformation of a socialist country? What are the 
proper ways for a socialist country to successfully transform itself? 

As an attempt to address these questions, this paper examines the 
grand transformation, the process of "modernization", took place in the 
People's Republic of China, the largest remaining “socialist/communist" 
country today. For the students of China, few would not be impressed by 
the spectacular development of the People's Republic over the last decade 
in its determined drive for modernization. Fewer would doubt the 
importance of this great endeavor that involves one-fifth of mankind. Yet 
many are still searching for an adequate understanding of Chinese 
modernization and especially its political impact. With that in mind, I 
intend to propose a conceptual framework in this paper for the observers 
of Chinese modernization and for the students of communism at large. 

This paper begins with a brief theoretical clarification of two concepts: 
modernization and labor allocation patterns. A short discussion about the 
importance of labor allocation patterns attempts to suggest a new way to 
understand modernization in general and Chinese modernization in 
particular. The focus of this paper is an examination of the current 
patterns of labor allocation in China, especially the newly-emerged 


1. This paper was prepared when I was teaching at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, New York. Part of it has been presented at an 
international conference in May, 1993. This paper only expresses the personal 
opinions of the author and is in no way reflecting the official views of the United 
States Military Academy or the United States Government. 
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market-oriented pattern championed by foreign direct investors. A_ short 
conclusion will end the paper with some observations concerning the 
currents and the future of Chinese modernization, the grand 
transformation of the Chinese socialism. 


CONCEPTS 


Modernization 

Modernization is understood in this paper as the process of altering a 
country's domestic organizational structure which is based on the 
relationship among the economy, the state, and society. A successful 
modernization means the achievement and the development of a 
distinctive and interactive relationship among the market-oriented 
economy, the state, and society. These three organizations need to be 
established differently, yet related interactively for the optimal results of 
three basic human activities: production, politics, and social life. 
Modernization can be seen as the result of two emancipations: the 
emancipation of the market from a traditional society, and the 
emancipation of the state from civil society. Historically, there are two 
major paths to modernization: a market-driven route and a non- 
market-driven or state-led route. The latter implies that there can 
be a certain emancipation of the market through the state's efforts without 
much change in the traditional state-society relationship. A _ state-led 
modernization generally has two stages: first, the introduction and/or 
creation of the market through altering some of the traditional domestic 
organizational structure. Secondly, the state effectively and actively 
guides and utilizes the market for its development objectives. As the rest 
of this paper will suggest, the Chinese modernization is so far basically in 


the first stage of a state-led modernization.! 


Labor Allocation Patterns (LAPs) 

LAP is defined in this paper as the ways in which the division of labor 
is realized, maintained, reproduced, and transformed. LAP refers to the 
patterns and the norms that guide the organization of labor in production, 
i.e., the allocation and the reallocation of the labor force across the 
boundaries of profession, institution, position, and geography. The LAP 
concept is a very useful and very reliable indicator for one to understand 
the relationship among the economy, the state, and society. It 
demonstrates the emergence and the existence of the market. Therefore, it 
is important for a solid and thorough understanding of the meaning and 
the process of modernization. 


LABOR ALLOCATION PATTERNS AND MODERNIZATION 


Authors from Adam Smith to Kenneth Arrow have long contended for 
the fundamental importance of the division of labor to human 
civilization.2 Labor itself or, more precisely, the working ability of the 
laborers is the most important economic resource and must be allocated in 
certain ways for an efficient utilization. However, since it is usually 
difficult to separate people from their "working abilities", the pattern of 
allocating labor relates not only to the mere economic consideration of 
efficiency or productivity, but also frequently to many other social and 
political concerns and imperatives. LAP thus reflects the conceptual 
considerations of both economic development namely the combination of 
human power with other production resources ("production mode" in 
Marxian terms) and the overall process of modernization (the relationships 
among economy, the state, and society). I believe that labor has a very 
strong dual nature: as the most important means of production, and as the 
purpose and the master of production. 

The ways in which the division of labor is brought about, i.e., how to 
allocate labor across the boundaries of profession, institution, position, and 
geography, are therefore self-evidently crucial to the production, 
reproduction, and the transformation of a society. On the one hand, labor 
is the "master" of society and represents the most important means of 
production which make all civilizations possible. On the other hand, the 
allocation and arrangement of labor represent the basic organizational 
principle of a society and the basic framework in which people interact 
with nature and with each other. These organized interactions are the 
very essence of the economy-state-society relationship at the various 
stages of the development of human civilization. Only when a certain LAP, 
i.e., a market- oriented allocation pattern of the working abilities of the 
labor, is established, can a real market emerge distinguishing the economy 
from politics and other social activities. And only when a certain LAP, 
under which laborers enjoys social mobility and equality, free and 
comprehensive political participation, and substantial economic security, is 
established, can a social liberalization and political democratization be 
reached. To put it simply, the very process of modernization may be 
viewed through the prism of LAP. Any important changes in LAPs 
inevitably cause changes in the relative positions of the economy, the state, 
and society. Any significant adjustment of the relative positions of the 
economy, the state, and society will be unavoidably expressed by the 
changes in labor allocation. 

In this paper, LAP is therefore seen as a crucial part of a country’s 
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economy-state-society relationship and as an important and convenient 
indicator in recognizing the organizational nature of a country's domestic 
system. LAP is also very useful in demonstrating changes in the system. 
The study of LAP therefore become a reliable way to analyze issues of 
democracy, modernization, and nations’ politics. Unfortunately, such an 
approach is greatly underutilized, if not neglected by students in the 
field.3 For the purpose of understanding a modernization course, a 
market-oriented LAP is usually a reliable indicator to show the 
emancipation of the market. A free, equal, and participatory LAP that 
politically separates people from their tradable working abilities, strongly 
suggests the emancipation of the state. 

Labor has historically been allocated by the combined force of 
knowledge-bounded "spontaneous" economic activities+ and the political 
governing power. LAP in a country, or even across countries, is shaped, 
maintained, and altered through a combination of these two forces, aided 
by a less visible, but at times powerful, third force -- a mixture of 
traditional belief, culture, circumstantial convenience, moral values and 
customs that legitimizes a certain type of political governing power. A 
forth shaping force of LAP is the interaction between a country's domestic 
organizational structure and the international environment. Foreign direct 
investment has been a major avenue for such an interaction to take place. 

Empirically in human history, we have had three major categories, or 
"ideal types" of LAP: a traditional LAP featured with personal dependence 
of the labor, the labor market featured with personal freedom and 
mobility of the labor, and an authoritative state allocation -- corresponding 
with the traditional or pre-modern societies, the "modern" society, and the 
planned economy of a Leninist socialist society. In today's China, however, 
four types of LAP are identifiable: a restored family-based LAP, an 
authoritative LAP, a societal LAP, and a market-oriented LAP. The co- 
existence of the four LAPs clearly indicate the nature of the Chinese 
economy-state-society relationship as a complex and mixed one. The co- 
existence also strongly implies the trends of transformation. 

In short, the economy-state-society relationship in general and the 
LAPs in particular are shaped and reshaped by four major forces: economic 
activities, political power, culture, and foreign influence. The current 
international political and economic structures made the internal-external 
interactions a very significant factor in shaping a LDC's LAPs in particular 
and its domestic structures in general. Foreign direct investment (FDI), as 
the most influential form of such an internal-external interactions, has 
thus become a major mechanism fostering modernization course in the 
LDCs. In the process of Chinese modernization, as the rest of this paper 
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will demonstrate, FDI has had some profound structural impact in that 
regard. 


LAPS IN CHINA 


The basic characteristics of the four Chinese LAPs are very briefly 
outlined below. 


The Family-Based Traditional LAP 

This type of LAP has existed in China for thousands of years. It 
became the predominant LAP in the agricultural sector after 1978, when a 
nation-wide decollectivization began to take place in Fongyang County of 
Anhui Province. According to the official estimate, by the end of 1990, 
about 300 million labor, roughly 57% of the whole Chinese labor force are 
under this type of LAP.5 

Under the family-based LAP, the labor is organized around a paternal 
family based on the relationship of blood and/or marriage. The division of 
labor is decided by the head of the family. Labor is not paid according to a 
measured standard established on a market. Instead, payment to an 
individual laborer is determined by the size of the family income, the 
laborer's contribution to the family income, and the laborer's "needs" as 
perceived by the head of the family. There is no contractual arrangement, 
although some seasonal hiring outside of the family are necessary 
supplements. An exchange of labor among families is a common practice, 
especially in working on big projects such as house construction. 

This restored family-based LAP, though it is still very "traditional", is 
a little different from the family-based LAP before the collectivization 
movement started in early to middle 1950s. Families are not the owners of 
the land on which they are working; rather, the land still belongs to the 
replacement of the former collectives -- the townships and the villages. 
The farmers only have the "user's right", now is transferable, of the 
allocated land. Furthermore, a "commodification" of the Chinese 
agriculture is proceeding, which increases the exposure of the Chinese 
peasants to the national even international economies beyond local 


market.6 This type of LAP has a remarkable ability to absorb surplus 
labor and then to turn it into underemployed rather than unemployed 
labor. It is the very basis of a traditional "moral" economy to exist in the 
vast Chinese countryside and thus demonstrates the nature the overall 
Chinese relationship among the economy, the state, and society. The 
restored Chinese family-based LAP determines that China is still largely a 
traditional society. These traditionally paternal families are the cells of the 
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authority relationship in Chinese social life. A durable family-based LAP 
with its ability to absorb surplus labor stabilizes the power of the state, 
but restricts the emergence of the market, blocks the emergence of a real 
"civil society", and thus hinders the process of modernization. A direct 
impact, in exchange for the stabilization of the political regime, has been 
that the state's control, planning, and administration in the rural economy 
declined substantially after the restoration of the family-based LAP. This 
LAP restored, to a considerable extent, a moral economy and a self- 
governing for the villagers. 


An Authoritative State Allocation Pattern 

The Chinese urban sector which is the more important part of the 
Chinese economy,’ labor is mainly allocated through an authoritative state 
allocation pattern. The Central Government has four ministries responsible 
for the functioning of this authoritative LAP. The State Commission of 
Planning is responsible for drawing up annual and five-year plans for 
labor allocation. The State Commission of Education provides "educated" 
labor force and to allocate it especially to assign college graduates. The 
Personnel Ministry has the duty of allocating and managing "cadres" and 
other white- collar workers of about 20 million in later 80s8. The Labor 
Ministry takes care of the demand, training, supply, allocation, and 
migration of the workers. All the four agencies have their branches down 
to every city and every town.? 

This authoritative LAP was created in mid-1950s and was 
consolidated in the later years. Despite some new developments, !0 this 
authoritative state allocation is still the predominant LAP in Chinese urban 
economy.!1 

Under such an authoritative LAP, literally all the employees are 
guaranteed life-time jobs, the so-called "Gudinggong" (fixed/permanent 
workers).12 Resignation was almost unheard of until very recently, when 
studying abroad and being employed by foreign or private employers 
became realistic alternatives. Usually only under state plans and with the 
approval of the superiors, some workers can be "switched", "reassigned" or 
shifted from one place to another, or even transferred from one specialty 
to another. Wages and other financial benefits are set and regulated by 
the state through the management of the enterprises. Labor allocated in 
this way generally receive comprehensive "socialist" benefits such as free 
health care, inexpensive housing, subsidized consumer goods, retirement 
pension, free child-care, etc.. 

This authoritative LAP is characterized with a tight, vertical, and 
organizational control of the state. An institutionalized network of patron- 


client relations exists between the workers and the authority, and an 
"organized dependence" of the labor force and their families economically 
on their Danwi (unit), politically on the party and management, and 
personally on the supervisors.13 This authoritative LAP covers all the 
state-owned enterprises and other Danwis. Every employee has a personal 
dossier kept by the employer. This Dangan (dossier) system is required 
for every urban labor to get a job and to have access to a variety of 
benefits and services. Once assigned to a particular job in a particular 
Danwi in a particular place, labor is highly affixed to their posts and labor 
mobility across occupational and geographical boundaries is very low, if 
not impossible; barriers and difficulties are created nearly everywhere by 
the government.! 4 

The Chinese authoritative LAP enables the state, through the 
managers and foremen in the enterprises and other Danwis, to "play a 
direct role in social stratification". Workers’ life chances is not “being 
determined by the conditions of labor and commodity markets".!5 This 
authoritative LAP in the Chinese urban sector, therefore, is one of the most 
important components of current Chinese economy-state-society 
relationship and perhaps the most important indicator of the course of 
Chinese modernization since urban China poses the overwhelming political, 
cultural and economic importance. It ensures the firm and comprehensive 
control of society by the state, prevents an "independent" state from 
emerging, and locks the economy to the political structure. Under this 
LAP, one author concluded, the Chinese "labor force basically lost its 
mobility", thus severely restricting the economic development and social 
changes in China.!6 

In the past ten years, however, this authoritative LAP itself has been 
reformed in some aspects. The main motivation behind the reforming 
efforts was to "correct" the problems of low efficiency and to create a real 
"socialist" labor system with superior efficiency and more human 
characters than the capitalist one.!7 Certain market-oriented labor 
allocation policies, such as contract employment and competition, were 
introduced.!8 These reforms and changes, however, have yet to alter the 
basic organizational principles of the authoritative LAP. They may have 
considerably weakened this LAP or "improved" it, depending on the 
perspectives. As a matter of fact, a direct result of these changes is that 
the Central Government has now lost considerable control over workers 
under the authoritative LAP. The reforms have, in many cases, made the 
local leaders and the Danwi bosses, instead of Beijing, the authorities 
controlling state employees. 
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A Societal Allocation in Local Communities 

Between the family LAP and the state LAP, there is a societal LAP in 
China. This LAP manifested itself in two major forms: the "collective 
enterprises" in the urban area first formed in mid-1950s, and the 
"township/village enterprises" (TVEs) in the rural area initiated in the 
mid-50s but only steadily expanding after 1963.19 By the end of 1990, 
roughly 20-40 million urban workers were allocated in this way working 
in the urban collective enterprises; as many as 97.3 million rural labor 
were under this LAP working in the TVEs.20 TVEs employed about 22% of 
all the rural labor force. In 1989, TVEs alone employed about 17.6% of all 
the Chinese labor force, in comparison with the authoritative LAP which 
covers only 18.4% of all the Chinese labor force. The TVEs are an efficient 
and "important way to provide jobs for the rural labor". Beijing concluded 
that “if the state were to supply so many (92 million in 1990) jobs in the 
state-owned enterprises, over 3,000 billion RMB Yuan (investment) would 
be needed. But the TVEs had provided that many jobs with less than 200 
billion RMB Yuan investment) only."2 1 

An increasing number of "labor service enterprises" (LSEs) came into 
existence initially as a policy response to the alarming urban 
unemployment at the end of 1970s.22 LSEs are a "new type of societal 
labor organization fits into the Chinese national conditions with a huge 
population", and a "special product" of China in dealing with the chronic 
problem of surplus labor. In 1988, the majority of the LSEs were 
sponsored by various Danwis. 18.6% were operated by local authorities and 
neighborhood communities. Only 8.3% were run by the state labor 
agencies.23 The main purpose of these LSEs is to employ as many "job- 
waiters" as possible. By the end of 1990, over 230,000 LSEs were 
established employing 16 million people with a gross product value of 76.2 
billion RMB Yen. They absorbed about 20% of Chinese "job-waiters" in the 
last decade.24 

Societal LAP in China, covering roughly one-fourth of the Chinese 
labor force, is relatively small in size comparing to the family-based 
traditional LAP in the rural area, and relatively less important in 
comparing to the authoritative LAP in the urban area. Nevertheless, it is a 
unique, fastest-growing, and potentially very significant LAP in China. 
This LAP is basically a quasi-market-oriented LAP limited to local 
communities. Employees under this type of LAP are paid a salary in cash, 
which is usually determined by the profit situation of the enterprise, and 
work in a modern industrial fashion. This societal LAP has become a link 
between the traditional family-based LAP and the authoritative LAP and 
has gradually colored itself with market mechanism. Many TVEs and 


urban collective enterprises have become sort of "“stock-holding" 
establishments open to outside investors, instead of establishments 
"collectively" owned by local communities. In even more cases, labor 
management became market-oriented as the recruitment moved beyond 
the local boundaries and open recruitment was adopted based on 
competition of the applicants. Measures such as contract employment and 
the right of dismissing employees are the norms. The societal LAP has 
contributed undoubtedly to the social stability in China and to the 
perpetuation of the current political system. This is especially true in the 
sense that societal LAP is a useful way to provide jobs to job-seekers 
without much burden on the state budget. It also mediates the conflict 
between the urban and the rural through creating a urban-style 
employment in the countryside. The societal LAP, however, has an 
inherent tendency of getting out of the state control and even of the local 
societal control. In a way, this Chinese societal LAP is a clearly distorted or 
"Chinese style" market-oriented LAP that combines the economic “utility” 
of the market, yet preserves the cultural essence of the Chinese tradition. 
It may turn out to be the new dominant LAP in China underlying the basis 
for the future economy-state-society relationship as the Chinese 
modernization proceeds. 


A Market-Oriented LAP 

Labor market as a national phenomenon has never occurred in China 
although certain market-oriented labor practices may be traced back to as 
early as the Song Dynasty (9-13th centuries) in Southeastern China. When 
China was forced to open its door to the outside in the mid-19th century, a 
colonial-style market- oriented LAP came to China together with foreign 
business. In several major cities such as Shanghai and Tiangjian, 
substantial Chinese labor -- estimated around 8 to 10 million by later 40s, 
were employed by foreign and by some native enterprises in a market- 
oriented way.25 With the establishment of the PRC in 1949, the market- 
oriented LAP was deliberately and gradually abolished. For more than two 
decades (mid-50s to later-70s), Chinese labor was either allocated by the 
state in an authoritative pattern, or by local authorities in collectivized 
communities. A small private economy was allowed, but private 
employment, other than the immediate family members, was prohibited. 
For a time, China boasted of "no unemployment" though underemployment 
in both urban and rural areas was the norm. 

After 1978, several reform measures changed the situation and gave 
rise to a market-oriented LAP in Chinese economy. First the Government 
began to allow private businesses to grow and to employ labor at their 
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own discretion. Then the nation-wide decollectivization released huge 
numbers of surplus rural labor, while restoring the family-based LAP. 
Deeply troubled by the inefficiency of the state-owned enterprises, Beijing 
launched enterprise reform which included more autonomy in enterprise 
management, a certain relaxation of personnel flow control, encouragement 
of competition among units and workers, and an introduction of market 
mechanisms such as contract employment and legalization of the status of 
“waiting-for-job". Finally and most importantly for the changes in Chinese 
LAP, the Chinese Government has been trying very hard to attract foreign 
direct investment (FDI) in the last decade. Almost all the foreign investors, 
especially those who have a saying in the management of their invested 
enterprises in China, insisted on having independent power in labor 
recruitment and management. In spite of finding such request "foreign", 
"non-socialist", and contrary to both the traditional family-based LAP and 
the authoritative LAP, the Chinese Government nonetheless decided to pay 
the price by granting the power to FDI enterprises and thus created a 
stable, in comparison with the weak Chinese private enterprises, market- 
oriented LAP. In short, FDI's entry initiated a real emergence of a market- 
oriented LAP. 

This newly-emerged Chinese market-oriented LAP is still in the 
process of shaping itself but has demonstrated a vigor and potential far 
greater than the family-based LAP or the authoritative LAP. Currently, 
the Chinese market-oriented LAP has three main components: a distorted 
version (the societal LAP), the LAP practiced by the foreign invested 
enterprises, and the Chinese private employment. It is the FDI that first 
brought in the "authentic" market-oriented LAP, facilitated the 
establishment of the necessary legal framework, and continuously affected 
the over-all Chinese labor allocation and the transformation of the Chinese 
domestic organizational structure, i.e., the Chinese modernization course.2 6 

FDI enterprises, and the many more following Chinese private 
employers, acquire their Chinese labor through three major channels. 
They may recruit workers through an open advertising, examination and 
training. The Chinese partners select and provide the labor with 
confirmation from the foreign investors. Finally, the labor may be 
"recommended" by the governmental allocation through local labor 
bureaus. In general, most FDI enterprises use open and competitive 
recruitment in obtaining Chinese labor. Almost all of these enterprises 
practice a market-oriented labor management that gives the rise of a new 
generation of real working class in China. The main means available to the 
managers are monetary. Bonus, reduction of pay, promotion, and cash 
reward are commonly used. Employees can leave or being fired, often in a 
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clearly favor-management way. In most FDI enterprises, unions are almost 
non-existent. Laborers in the FDI enterprises, therefore, are left in the 
hands of the managers who are driven by the hunger for profit, just as 
they were in the hands of the managers of the state-owned enterprises 
where, instead of profit, political concerns may be more important. The 
result is a crude market-oriented labor management in these enterprises. 
The turn-over rate of the workers is surprisingly high, given the history of 
traditional Chinese "life-time" employment. Combining the market- 
oriented labor recruitment and labor management, one can easily see a 
strongly market-oriented LAP being practiced by FDI in China. 
This market-oriented LAP is supported and protected by the 
Central and the local governments through legislation. For instance, 
the Shanghai Municipal government declared in 1990: 
"Item 23. Foreign invested enterprises ... may self- 

determine their organization and employment positions. 

They may recruit their needed labor in this city and may 

recruit from outside the city as agreed by the Municipal 

labor/personnel departments. The original Danwi of FDI's 

employees should be supportive and allow its labor to 

move. If a disagreement arises, the labor/personnel 

departments shall make the adjudication. All FDI 

enterprises adopt contract employment. 

Item 24. The level and format of salary, bonus, and 


awards are up to the FDI employers to decide."27 
Such a strong and clear political support is increasing after 1992 when the 
CCP decided to build a "socialist market economy" as soon as possible. The 
unique political protection and social enthusiasm which FDI enjoys have 
therefore naturally given this new LAP an out-proportion impact on the 
whole Chinese labor allocation and a distinct effect on the triangular 
relationship among the Chinese economy, state, and society. 

There is no official figure on the number of laborers employed by FDI 
enterprises. My estimation is that roughly 3-4 million Chinese labor are 
directly employed by FDI.28 While this is only a small fraction of the 
whole Chinese labor force, it is very substantial and has a disproportionate 
impact on the Chinese labor allocation in general. These laborers are 
usually the most productive workers in China. They are better respected 
socially, though they may have to work harder. It is very evident that, to 
the Chinese youth, working for a FDI enterprises is the second best choice 
to moving abroad. The high salary, at least 25-50% but usually 2-5 times 
higher than regular Chinese worker's wage, is of course a strong attraction. 
The chance of living under a different system and of controlling one's 
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destiny are perhaps equally important.29 Finally, the official press has 
made FDI enterprises symbols of progress and prosperity, and have 
offered a strong political endorsement and policy favors to FDI enterprises. 
Ironically, perhaps, FDI enterprises became popular socially and politically, 
and developed into a sort of role models for millions of Chinese workers 
and managers.3 9 

The "authentic" market-oriented LAP those FDI enterprises are 
practicing has evidently gained its legitimacy and popularity in a "socialist" 
China politically and socially. These enterprises have generally been doing 
quite well economically. Therefore, very recently, besides the quasi-illegal 
"investment laundry" through Hong Kong and the attempt of having phony 
FDI connections, Shenzhen started to allow Chinese state-owned 
enterprises to "have all the rights and benefits granted to FDI enterprises" 
to ensure "a fair competition".3! Market-oriented LAP is now officially 
spreading over to corrode the authoritative LAP! The "imported" market- 
oriented LAP is unlikely to become the dominant LAP in China soon, but it 
is indisputably leading the trend. In short, it is safe to say that FDI 
enterprises have initiated, promoted, and strongly encouraged the new 
trend in Chinese LAP -- the emergence of a market-oriented LAP that is 
crucial for a real national market economy to flourish. 


CONCLUSION 


The Chinese socialism, as other soviet style socialist systems, has its 
defining structural character: it has a clearly undifferentiated economy- 
State-society relationship. Modernization, as defined in this paper, is a 
grand process to transform that structure through separating the three. 
This paper has suggested a new way to understand Chinese modernization 
through examining the Chinese LAPs. The current Chinese labor allocation 
is a giant mixture and is in a fast transformation towards the emancipation 
of the market. The co-existence of four different types of LAPs clearly 
demonstrated the complex and transitional nature of the Chinese socialist 
system. The extensive and influential operation of a market-oriented LAP, 
brought in by FDI, and the rapid growing societal LAP -- a distorted or 
"Chinese" market-oriented LAP, conclusively point to the direction of the 
whole course of Chinese modernization. The market is emerging and is 
thus leading to a separation of the Chinese economy from the Chinese 
socio-political complex. Even the distance between the state and society 
begin to develop. An undifferentiated Chinese socialist organizational 
Structure is changing, as evidently demonstrated by the change of Chinese 
LAPs. In short, the Chinese socialism is experiencing some fundamental 
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transformation. Now, the question is will this transformation last and 
successfully complete itself. 

Chinese modernization has largely been a state-led modernization.3 2 
Like in other later-industrialized countries and unlike in the West, a state- 
led modernization fits the Chinese situation the best. Such a modernization 
course needs an emancipation of the market yet requires an effective 
guidance of the market. The enormous achievement and the tremendous 
structural changes occurred over the last decade have made the course of 
Chinese modernization an irreversible one, as long as the political regime is 
committed to economic development and as long as the “opening” policy 
continues. But obstacles still exist and uncertainties are still many. Very 
importantly, private property rights and a national market have yet to be 
fully developed. The country still needs many more experts/technocrats 
rather than ill-prepared old-fashion cadres to staff the new managing 
Structure. Finally, there seems to be a lack of the organizational and 
ideological capacity to fully emancipate the market and, more difficult, to 
effectively guide the market. To date, the market is merely given a chance 
to grow. Much of this "opportunity" has been, especially at the beginning, 
forcefully acquired by and then legally granted to the foreign direct 
investors. Thus, while the advance of the market forces has become 
clearly irreversible, the overall course of Chinese modernization has yet to 
become a "healthy" East Asian style state-led modernization. 

Three major conditions are essential for a successful state-led 
modernization: an effective state authority committed to economic 
development; an emergence of the market as the main economic institution 
thus to separate the economy from socio-political complex; and, more 
importantly, a competent state guidance of the market thus to ensure a 
necessary interaction between the market and the socio-political complex. 
Only when all these three conditions are present, may a further 
development of the modernization course -- the separation of the state 
from society, i.e., political democratization and social liberalization -- 
soundly occur beyond the state-led phase. The first condition of the 
Chinese state-led modernization is in place despite the existence of some 
uncertainties. The second condition, the market, is in the process of 
emerging. But the crucial third condition is still largely equivocal and has 
a real danger of diminishing at this moment. To the author of this paper, 
the stability and the capacity of the Chinese state in guiding the emerging 
market have now become as critical as, if not more important than, the 
state's willingness of emancipating the market. If two years ago, the 
Chinese state is found as “did not forgo ultimate authority to regulate joint- 
ventures" and the ability of exercising such an authority is solidly in the 
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hands of Beijing.33 Two years later, this may soon become history. The 
inevitable but potentially tumultuous reform of the authoritarian LAP and 
the equally destined and rambunctious attenuation of the family-based 
LAP will be two major tests. A healthy growth of the FDI championed 
"authentic" labor market is leading the trend of transforming the Chinese 
socialism but at somewhat high expenses of the state capacity of guiding 
the market in general and regulating the labor allocation in particular. It 
is a proper utilization of the societal LAP that may be of great help to the 
state in that regard in the years ahead. 

Obviously, we need a continuous monitoring of the Chinese LAPs and 
their changes to yield more concrete findings and valuable tips to our 
understanding of the transformation of the Chinese socialism in particular 
and the transformation of socialist/communist economies in general. 
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Taiwan's democratization! has quickly moved forward since 
1987. The original constitution of the Republic of China 
(ROC) was amended after democratization started. A 
constitution sets the basic "rules of the game" among 
governmental organizations and between government and the 
people. It is originally a compromise reached by political 
actors. Yet, as G. John Ikenbery argues, "a dependent 
variable at Tl may become an independent or intervening 
variable at 12."2 Once in effect, a previously created 
constitution will thereafter constrain the choices and 
behaviors of political actors and influence a country's 
political development .? How has the amended constitution of 


the ROC affected Taiwan's democratization? This is the main 


lInemocratization here “refers to the process whereby the rules 
and procedures of citizenship are either applied to political 
institutions previously governed by other principles (e. g. 
coercive control...) or extended to include persons not previously 
enjoying such rights and obligations, or extended to cover issues 
and institutions not previously subject to citizen participation." 
See Guillermo O'Donnell and Philippe C. Schmitter, Transitions from 


Authoritarian Rule: Tentative Conclusions about Uncertain 
Democracies (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986), 
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question that this paper will explore. 

In the following, a brief history of Taiwan's 
democratization after 1987 will be introduced. Then I will 
use the criteria of political participation, political 
responsibility, and political stability to evaluate the 


4 This paper will argue that the 


constitution's impacts. 
amended constitution has facilitated the increase in the level 
of political participation but has had mixed effects on the 
levels of political responsibility and political stability. 
In the end, I will discuss the future of Taiwan's 


democratization and suggest the direction for further amending 


the constitution. 


Taiwan's Democratization after 1987 

Taiwan's democratization accelerated in 1987 when the 
martial law was repealed. The martial law had been imposed in 
Taiwan by the Kuomintang (KMT) regime since 1950. The 
original purpose for enacting the martial law was to protect 
Taiwan from communist China's threat. However, after being in 
effect for over three decades, the martial law had also 


restrained the development of the opposition. Therefore, 


4g. Bingham Powell used the criteria of citizen electoral 
participation, government stability, and political order to 
evaluate the performance of twenty-nine democratic countries. See 
Powell, ibid., pp. 8-9. The criteria used in this paper are 
somewhat different from his. 


*For example, political parties had not been allowed to form 
under the martial law. 
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> the opposition had pushed the KMT regime to repeal the martial 
law. 

In 1986, Chiang Ching-kuo, the President and the KMT 
Chairman then, started to promote democratization in Taiwan. 
On July 14, 1987, the martial law was repealed. The 
opposition party--the Democratic Progressive Party (DPP)-- 
which was organized in 1986 was thus legalized. Chiang died 
on January 13, 1988, and the Vice-President Lee Teng-hui 
succeeded the position of Presidency. In March 1990, Lee was 
elected as the eighth President and continued to promote 
Taiwan's democratization by amending the constitution. 

The original constitution was created in 1946. 
Immediately after its passage, the Communist rebellion broke 
out. In order to facilitate the government to exterminate the 
Communist rebellion, the first-termed National Assembly passed 
the so-called "Temporary Provisions Effective during the 
Period of Communist Rebellion" (the Temporary Provisions) in 
1948, which had suspended some clauses of the original 
constitution. Since then, it had remained effective. The 
Temporary Provisions had expanded the President's powers and 
had allowed the President and the Vice-President to serve more 


than two-terms which was a limitation put by the original 


®pung Hsiang-fei, 
j j (in Chinese) (Taipei: Printed by the Author, 
1992), p. 682; Chang Chih-an, j j 
j j (im Chinese) (Taipei: The Wu-nan Press, 


1992), p. 93. 
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constitution. / The opposition had criticized that the 
Temporary Provisions were used by the KMT regime to preserve 
an authoritarian rule on Taiwan. Therefore, the KMT regime 
decided to abrogate these provisions and to amend the 
constitution in order to bring democracy to Taiwan. The 
task of constitutional reform was divided into two stages. At 
the first stage, the first-termed National Assemblymen passed 
a resolution to abrogate the Temporary Provisions and also 
passed new provisions, as a constitutional basis to elect the 
second-termed national representatives on April 23, 1991. The 
second-termed National Assemblymen were elected on December 
21, 1991, and met in March 1992 to make the second-staged 
constitutional reform. Finally extra new provisions were 
passed on May 27, 1992. These so-called "Added Provisions of 
the ROC Constitution" also suspended some clauses of the 
original constitution. They and the other clauses of the 
original constitution together have constituted the amended 
constitution used in Taiwan now. In the following, I will 
introduce the contents of some important clauses of the 
amended constitution and evaluate their impacts on Taiwan's 


democratization so far. 


Tarticles 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 of the Temporary Provisions. See Amos 


J. Peasle, ed. Constitutions of Nations, vol. 2 (Boston: Martinus 
Nijhoff Publishers, 1985), p. 1531. 
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The Criteria of Evaluation 

Three criteria will be used to examine the impacts of the 
amended constitution. The first one is. political 
participation which means here whether the people have rights 
to elect executive and representative officials through 
regular elections. In an election, citizens can choose those 
candidates who they think can best represent their interest. 
Electoral mechanism also forces officials to fulfill voters’ 
preferences. 

The second criterion is political responsibility which 
means here whether the power of the executive officials is 
effectively checked. There are at least two ways to check the 
power of officials. One is social control which works through 
the mechanisms of party competition, regular elections, and 
mass media. The otter way to check the officials' power is 
through institutional control which puts institutional checks 
and balances within a government to restrain the power of 
executive officials. Institutional control also includes the 
codification of the executive officials' powers in the 
constitution so that the officials' powers are limited. This 
paper will focus on institutional control in discussing 
political responsibility in Taiwan. 

The third criterion is political stability which means 
here that there are no factors which cause the failure of 


regime's functions or the collapse of the regime. These 
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disturbing factors at least include civil violence® and a 
division within a government. ? This paper will only focus on 
the constitutional arrangements that may lead to the 
occurrence of politically disturbing factors. 

The first and second criteria are essential to distinguish 
a democratic regime from a non-democratic one. According to 
the theory and practice of Western democracy, the ruler only 
have limited power and acquire their ruling power based on the 
consent of the ruled.1° a politically instable democratic 
regime cannot last long and might fall back into an 
authoritarian regime again. Any effort to pursue 
democratization should also achieve the goal of maintaining 
political stability at the same time. Therefore, this paper 
will use the criteria of political participation, political 
responsibility and political stability to evaluate Taiwan's 


progress in democratization. 


The Expansion of Political Participation 


The level of political participation has substantially 


8ponald L. Horowitz, Coup Theories and Officers' Motives: Sri 
Lanka in Comparative Perspective (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1980), p. 5. 


9ndam Przeworski, 
j j (New York: 


Cambridge University Press, 1991), pp. 54-55. 


10Robert A. Dahl, Democracy and its Critics (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1989), pp. 221-22; : ici j 
Opposition (New Haven:Yale University Press, 1971), pp. 1-8; A 
Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), pp. 6-7, 34-36. 


increased after constitutional reform. People in Taiwan has 
acquired the rights to elect national representatives and the 
President according to the amended constitution. 

There had been three national representative institutions 
before constitutional reform: the National Assembly, the 
Legislative Yuan, and the Control Yuan. The National Assembly 
was in charge of electing and recalling the President and the 
Vice-President and amending the constitution.1! the role of 
the Legislative Yuan was similar to that of a parliament in 
the Western democracies. It was the highest legislative 
institution of the ROC and was in charge of passing bills on 
law, budgets, martial laws, amnesty, declaration of war, 
conclusion of peace, treaties, and other important matters of 
State.!2 the Control Yuan exercised the powers of consent, 
impeachment, censure, and auditing. 13 Almost all the first- 
termed national representatives were elected in 1947-48 in the 
mainland China.!4 Most of them followed the KMT regime to 
Taiwan in 1949. The official term of the National Assemblymen 
was six years, the Legislative Yuan Members three years, and 
the Control Yuan Members four Years. Therefore, all the 


first-termed national representatives faced reelection 


llarticle 27 of the ROC Constitution, see Peasle, ed., op. 
cit., p. 1514. 


l2article 63 of the ROC Constitution, ibid., p. 1518. 


l3article 90 of the ROC Constitution, ibid., p. 1521. 


14several seats of them were elected from Taiwan. 
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subsequently after 1950. However, most seats of these 
national representatives could not be reelected in their 
original constituencies because the Communist still occupied 
China. The KMT regime thus decided to extend the term of the 
first-termed national representatives until the mainland China 
was recovered. As time passed by, many people in Taiwan were 
rather dissatisfied with the extension of the national 
representatives' term, In order to pacify social discontent, 
the KMT government had created extra seats of national 
representatives for people in Taiwan to vote for since 1972. 
These so-called "Added National Representatives" joined with 
the first-termed representatives to execute their 
constitutional powers but their seats had to be reelected 
every few years. Though the seats of the Added 
Representatives had increased since their creation, the first- 
termed representatives were still the majority in each 
national representative institutions. For example, in 1988, 
two years before the constitutional reform, 91% of the 
National Assemblymen, 70% of the Legislative Yuan Members, and 
54% of the Control Yuan Members were first-termed 
representatives. 

After constitutional reform, the problem of low-leveled 
political participation has been resolved. On June 21, 1990, 
the Supreme Judge Meeting, under the influence of the KMT, 
passed a resolution which required the first-termed national 


representatives to retire before December 31, 1991 and the 


government to hold election for the second-termed 
representatives soon. An election for the second-termed 
National Assemblymen was held on December 21, 1991, according 
to the regulation of the amended constitution and generated 
325 National Assemblymen. The election for the second-termed 
Legislative Yuan Members was held on December 19, 1992 and 
generated 161 Legislative Yuan Members. As for the Control 
Yuan, it is no longer a national representative institution 
according to the amended constitution but has become a "quasi 
judicial institution". Its members will not be elected 
through a popular election. New Control Yuan members should 
be nominated by the President and be approved by the National 
Assembly according to the amended constitution.1!5 Twenty- 
five second-termed Control Yuan Members were approved on 
Janurary 17, 1993, 16 

After the retirement’ of all the first-termed 
representatives and the election of new ones, the level of 
political participation in Taiwan has been significantly 
raised. Moreover, according to the amended constitution, the 
next President will also be elected by the people although the 


17 One 


exact electoral methods has not been decided yet. 
possible method is a direct presidential electoral system in 


which the President will be directly elected by the people. 


l5article 15 of the Added Provisions. 


l6phe Central Daily (in Chinese), Janurary 17, 1993, p. 2. 
l7article 12 of the Added Provisions. 
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The other alternative is a mandatory electoral system in which 
each National Assemblyman will cast a mandatory vote based on 
the electoral result by the voters in his constituency. No 
matter which method is adopted, people in Taiwan will have 
stronger influence in choosing the President than before. 
Therefore, the level of political participation in Taiwan will 
further increase in 1996 when the next presidential election 


is scheduled to be held according to the amended constitution. 


The Political Responsibility 

The amended constitution seems to have mixed effects on 
political responsibility in Taiwan. On the one hand, it has 
increased the level of political responsibility by making the 
Executive Yuan (the Cabinet) more responsible to the 
Legislative Yuan than before. The original constitution had 
made the Executive Yuan the highest executive institution of 
the Roc!8 and had also regulated that the Executive Yuan 
should be responsible te the Legislative Yuan.19 the 
generation of the President of the Executive Yuan (the 
Premier) had required the approval by the Legislative Yuan 
after the nomination by the President.2° The Legislative 


Yuan Members had had powers to question the Premier and other 


18article 53 of the ROC Constitution. See Peasle, ed., op. 


19article 57 of the ROC Constitution. See ibid., p. 41517. 


20article 55 of the ROC Constitution. See ibid., p. 1517. 
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ministers about the policies they made. All bills proposed by 
the Cabinet had needed the approval by the Legislative Yuan 
before taking effect.21 However, the Legislative Yuan had 
in fact only been a robert stamp of the Executive Yuan before 
constitutional reform. Most Legislative Yuan Members had not 
been reelected for over three decades and they had tended to 
follow the directions of the KMT to support the Executive 
Yuan's decisions. 

The amended constitution has preserved all the original 
constitution's regulations regarding the relationship between 
the Legislative Yuan and the Executive Yuan. After the 
second-termed Legislative Yuan Members were elected, the 
Legislative Yuan's pressure over the Executive Yuan has 
substantially increased. Most Legislative Yuan Members are 
popularly elected now and need to run for election every few 
years. They thus have strong incentives to check the power of 
the Executive Yuan. Especially, the opposition party DPP has 
near one third of seats in the second-termed Legislative Yuan 
and has constituted a powerful check on the Cabinet. Even the 
KMT Legislative Yuan Members are under strong pressure to 
serve the voters' interests so that some of them have to 
challenge or oppose the Executive Yuan's policies. The 
increased influence of the Legislative Yuan after 
constitutional reform can be shown by the following events. 


President Lee nominated Lien Chng to be the Premier after the 


2larticle 63 of the ROC Constitution. See ibid., p. 1518. 
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second-termed Legislative Yuan Member election. The first- 
termed Legislative Yuan used to quickly approve the nomination 
by the President. However, the second-termed Legislative Yuan 
Members held a nomination hearing to further understand Lien's 
political positions before they cast the votes. of 
confirmation. This has been the first time that a nomination 
hearing is held for approving a Premier's nomination. Lien 
was approved as the Premier in the end but the Legislative 
Yuan has already expanded its political influence. The Lien 
Cabinet does not get rid of the Legislative Yuan's pressure 
after its formation. In fact, it has encountered more 
challenge from the Legislative Yuan than any Cabinet had ever 
had since the KMT regime moved to Taiwan. The budget for the 
year of 1994 requested by the Lien Cabinet suffered a large- 
scaled cut. Many policies that the Lien Cabinet considered 
important were either substantially amended or even turned 
down in the Legislative Yuan. These included the passage of 
a bill to regulate the officials' property and the rejection 
of plans to build “ a new Legislative Yuan Hall and to 
construct a high-speeded railroad system. 

However, the increased level of political responsibility 
has also been dragged down due to the expansion of the 
President's power without being effectively checked. The 
amended constitution requires the nominee of the Premier to be 
approved by the Legislative Yuan after being nominated by the 


President. Therefore, the President should have little choice 
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but to nominate the leader of the majority party in the 
Legislative Yuan in order to have the nomination approved. 
Yet President Lee insists that he should have much influence 
in choosing the Premier.22 His insistence may be partly due 
to the fact that he is also the Chairman of the ruling party. 
Since he does not take the position of the Premier, he 
certainly can choose a proper person in place of him to be the 
Premier. However, the President thus acquires the power to 
influence the decisions of the Cabinet. Moreover, since it is 
the Cabinet that has to be responsible to the Legislative 
Yuan, the President can avoid the checks and balances from the 
Legislative Yuan while wielding his power over the Cabinet. 
According to the amended constitution, the Legislative Yuan 
cannot question or recall the President. Even if the Cabinet 
is forced to resign by the Legislative Yuan, the President can 
still stay in office. What he has to do is to nominate 
another Premier. For example, President Lee recently 
nominated Lien Chan to replace the former Premier Hao Po-tsuen 
who could not work well with Lee and was also strongly opposed 
by the DPP. 

The President's influence over the Cabinet is further 
consolidated due to the preservation of the National Security 


Conference (NSC) after constitutional reform. The original 


constitution did not empower the President to set up the NSC. 


22~he Central Daily, Feburary 5, 1993, p. l. 
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It was created in 1967 according to the Temporary 
Provisions.*3 The NSC was attended by the Vice President, 
the Premier, the Military Chief of Staffs, the Defense 
Minister, the Economy Minister, the Finance Minister and other 
related ministers to discuss issues regarding national 
security.24 The President chaired the conference and made 
the final decision staat: issues raised in the meeting. 2° The 
NSC also had power to change the national budget and policies 
proposed by the Cabinet .26 The creation of the NSC had in 
fact substantially changed the President and the Premier's 
relationship as was designed by the original constitution. It 
was considered a product of the authoritarian rule. However, 
the KMT insisted to preserve the NSC in amending the 
constitution disregarding the strong opposition by the DPP and 
other independents. Finally the second-termed National 
Assemblymen reached a sun-set clause regarding the NSC. This 
clause has required that a bill about this organization must 


be passed in the Legislative Yuan before December 31, 1993 


otherwise it should be abolished.2/ The Executive Yuan has 


23article 4 of the Temporary Provisions. See Peasle, ed., op. 
cit., p- 1531. 


24article 6 of the Organizational Principles of the National 
Security Conference during the Period of Communist Rebellion. 


25article 5 of the Organizational Principles of the National 
Security Conference during the period of Communist Rebellion. 


26nong Hsiang-fei, op. cit., p. 704. 


27article 9 of the Added Provisions. 
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proposed a bill regarding the NSC to the Legislative Yuan and 
is now under discussion. The content of the proposed bill is 
similar to the current regulations of the NSC in making the 
President the chairman and the Premier the vice-chairman of 
the NSC. The bill also proposes that the NSC has power to 
decide on issues regarding foreign affairs, defense, national 
unification (with China), and national security.28 This 
bill may be passed in the end though it has encountered a lot 
of criticism since it was brought to the Legislative Yuan. If 
so, the President will have almost the same constitutional 
power as he had enjoyed during the period of authoritarian 
rule. . 

There are two institutions which are designed to supervise 
the President after constitutional reform. One is the Control 
Yuan and the other is the National Assembly. The Control Yuan 
can pass a resolution to request the National Assembly to 
recall the President if he commits illegal behaviors. In 
other words, the Control Yuan can only supervise the 
President's legal responsibility but not his political 
responsibility. Yet, as stated above, the President can have 
substantial political power without breaking the laws. For 


example, he can chair the NSC and nominate the Premier. 


Moreover, the President has acquired a new power of nominating 


28china Times (in Chinese), April 14, 1993, p- 2; United Daily 
(in Chinese), July 27, 1993, p. 10. ; 
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the Control Yuan Members. 29 Though the nominees still need 
the approval by the National Assembly, the President can use 
this power to nominate those persons whom he can trust. The 
Control Yuan Members may thus be reluctant to recall a 
President who puts them in that position even if the President 
does violate the laws. 

The National neniabites is another institution designed by 
the constitution to supervise the President's legal and 
political responsibility. It can recall the President if he 
breaks the laws. Yet since the President is also the leader 
of the majority party in the National Assembly?°, he is very 
unlikely to be recalled by the National Assembly. In fact, 
the National Assembly has not recalled any President since 
1949. The National Assembly cannot effectively supervise the 
President's political responsibility either. It only holds a 
congress once a year according to the amended 
constitution.31 the President is only required to give a 
speech to the National Assembly on national affairs instead of 
reporting policies platform during the congress. The National 
Assemblymen can only express their advises on national affairs 


to the President rather than question the President for his 


29article 15 of the Added Provisions. 


30since the President is elected by the National Assemblymen, 
he is usually the leader of the majority party in the National 
Assembly. 


3larticle 11 of the Added Provisions. 
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32 The President is not required to take these 


decisions. 
advises and is not restrained by them. Therefore, the check 
from the National Assembly is almost in formal. The general 
level of political responsibility after constitutional reform 


does not increase if we examine the President's roles and 


powers. 


The Political Stability 

The amended constitution also has had mixed effects on 
political stability in fubieen On the one hand, political 
stability is enhanced after constitutional reform by reducing 
the possibility of civil violence. Before the constitutional 
reform, a large portion of seats in the Legislative 
institutions had not been reelected for over forty years. 
Many people's desire for political participation had not been 
fully satisfied and their interests had not been effectively 
represented either. A strong social discontent could be shown 
by the rapid development of the opposition. Its seats and 
votes in the elections continued to increase after 1950. 
Before the constitutional reform, the opposition had already 
won average 30% of the total votes in each election. Social 
discontent was also shown by the increasing number and scale 


of demonstrations before constitutional reform.?° Many 


32tbid. 


33tien Hung-Mao, "Transition of an Authoritarian Party State: 
Taiwan's Development Experience," in iti j j ’ 
eds. Cheng Tun-jen and Stephan Haggard (Boulder, Colo.: Lynne 
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people went on the streets to express their demands for 
political reform and to protest against the government's 
policies. 34 Some of these demonstrations ended in bloody 
conflicts between the demonstrators and the police. After 
constitutional reform, all the seats in the legislative bodies 
have been reelected. . People's demands can be expressed and 
taken care of through a legal channel instead of violent 
means. Constitutional reform has thus effectively reduced the 
likelihood of large-scaled civil violence and has thus 
enhanced political stability. 

However, the amended constitution has also generated a 
source of political instability. It is the imprecision of 
power distribution between the President and the Premier. As 
already mentioned above, the amended constitution makes the 
Executive Yuan the highest executive institution. Therefore, 
the Premier should be the highest executive head of the ROC. 
However, the amended constitution also preserves the NSC to 
enable the President to be in charge of foreign affairs, 
defense, national unification, and anything related to 
national security.2° In the NSC, the Premier is only the 


vice-chairman while the President chairs the meeting. 


Rienner Publishers, 1992), p. 48; Hsu Cheng-kuang and Sung Wen-li, 


eds., The New Social Movement in Taiwan (in Chinese) (Taipei: The 
Chu-Liu Press, 1989), p. 9. 


34 Hsu and Sung, op. cit., p. 317. 


35~the term of national security in fact can refer to a broad 
range of domestic issues. 
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Therefore, the President and the Premier's power has not been 
clearly divided and the overlap of powers may lead to a power 
struggle between them. Such a conflict is most likely to 
happen under two situations. One is when the heads of two 
competitive factions or even hostile factions of the same 
party occupy the two executive positions. The other situation 
is when the heads of parties with different policy platforms 
occupy the two positions. Under either situation, there may 
be constant conflicts between the two executive heads over the 
power boundary and concrete policies. A serious conflict 
between the two executive heads will create political tension 
and impede political stability. These arguments can be 
supported by examining the development of the relationship 
between President Lee and the former Premier Hao Po-tsuen. 
After Lee was elected as the President, he nominated Hao, 
who was then the Defense Minister, to be the Premier. Hao was 
one of the leaders of the faction which opposed Lee and his 
faction within the KMT. Lee's power within the KMT had not 
been secured when he became the President. He made compromise 
with the other faction by picking up Hao to be the Premier. 
Since the choice of Hao as the Premier was only an expedient 
decision, Lee and Hao's cooperation did not last long. They 
had differed in policies regarding Taiwan's international role 
and its relations with the PRC. Lee supported a flexible 
foreign policy which emphasizes on developing essential 


relations with other countries without insisting on using the 
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official title of the ROC. Hao thought that Lee's flexible 
foreign policy might lead to international and domestic 
impressions that the government supported Taiwanese 
Independence. The independence of Taiwan, in the eyes of Hao, 
may trigger the Chinese Communist regime to take military 
actions against Taiwan. On the other hand, Lee's policy 
toward the PRC was cautious. He inclined to restrict Taiwan's 
economic interactions with the mainland China and refused to 
hold official talks with the PRC leaders before Beijing 
promises not to attack Taiwan. Hao tended to support an 
active China policy which encouraged economic and cultural 
interaction between Taiwan and China. He believed that such 
interactions may help to transform China's authoritarian rule 
and socialist economy and facilitate the peaceful unification 
between China and Taiwan in the future. Lee and Hao also 
disagreed on how to distribute economic resource. The Hao 
Cabinet proposed to amend a land-trading tax bill which had 
allowed many landlords and businessmen to gain substantial 
benefits from land trading. Frequent land trading had pushed 
up the price of lands and houses so that many middle-and- 
lower-incomed family cannot afford to buy a house. The new 
tax bill was expected to have the effect of pushing down the 
price of houses by cutting the benefit from land trading. It 
will hurt the interest of many landlords and businessmen who 
were Lee's strong supporters in the society. Later Lee made 


a comment that the new tax policy was impractical and doomed 
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to be ineffective. His statement brought great pressure on 
the Hao Cabinet. Finally, the Finance Minister Wang Chien- 
Hsuan who proposed and had strongly defended for the new tax 
policy resigned and the proposed tax bill was also canceled. 

Due to their difference in many policies, the relationship 
between Lee and Hao became sour. After the Second-termed 
Legislative Yuan election, Lee wanted to replace Hao by other 
person who he can work with. However, the amended 
constitution does not regulate that the current Cabinet should 
resign after a new term of Legislative Yuan Members are 
elected. Moreover, the KMT still had the majority of seats in 
the Legislative Yuan after the election. Therefore, Hao 
expressed that his resignation should be decided by the KMT 


36 The issue 


Standing Central Committee rather than by Lee. 
of Hao's resignation had thus fallen into being a deadlock and 
caused tension between the two most powerful officials in the 
government and between the two factions within the KMT. 
Political tension within the KMT regime had also caused social 
tension. Demonstrations for and against Hao's resignation 
were held during this period and some of them led to body 
conflicts.37 The stock price also kept falling. Finally, 


a compromise was made. Hao resigned and Lee hinted that he 


would create a position of vice-chairmen in the KMT and put 


36china Times, Janurary 9, 1993, p. 1. 


37china Times, Janurary 14, 1993, p. 2. 
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Hao in that position. 38 Then Lee nominated Lien Chan, who 
was thought to be a disciple of Lee, to be the Premier. So 
far, Lee and Lien have maintained a cooperative relationship 
because Lien has respected for Lee's authority and has shared 
similar political beliefs with Lee. 

The possibility fer the occurrence of conflict between the 
President and the Premier still exist in the future if the two 
positions are occupied by the leaders from different parties. 
The two largest parties in Taiwan are the KMT and the DPP. 
The two parties' policies about Taiwan's future are extremely 
different. The KMT has advocated that Taiwan should unite 
with China in the future when the PRC adopts a liberal 
political and economic system. On the contrary, the DPP has 
put the goal of Taiwanese Independence in its party 
constitution and platform. The DPP has won about 36% of the 
total votes in the second-termed Legislative Yuan election and 
is expected to perform better in the coming elections. The 
positions of President and Premier may be taken respectively 
by the KMT and the DPP if the DPP wins the elections for the 
Legislative Yuan or the President. If so, it can be expected 
that there will be a serious conflict between the President 
and the Premier on policy toward China and the policies of 
foreign affairs and defense. The two executive heads' 
conflict will again lead to political and social instability 


in Taiwan. 


38united Daily , February 4, 1993, p. 1. 
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The Evaluation and Suggestion 

Constitutional reform is usually a necessary step in the 
process of democratization in a_ country. The new 
constitution's content will influence the quality and life of 
a country's new democracy. By examining the case of Taiwan, 
we have found that the amended constitution has increased the 
level of political participation and has had mixed effects on 
political responsibility and political stability. 

In order to avoid the negative effects of the amended 
constitution, people in Taiwan should consider changing the 
current mixed presidential-parliamentary system in which the 


39 Taiwan should 


President and the Premier share power. 
adopt a presidential or a cabinet system in which there is 
only one national executive head. Such a system can avoid the 
defects of political irresponsibility and _ political 
instability. In fact, Taiwan is moving toward having a 
directly elected President. The presidential electoral system 
should be redesigned by 1995 according to the amended 
constitution and a direct presidential electoral system is 


very likely be adopted. If so, the next President will be 


directly elected by the people in 1996. The President's de 


39~his system is similar to the Presidential system of the 
French Fifth Republic. For an introduction of the French 
Presidential system, see Alex N. Dragnich, Jorgen S. Rasmussen, and 
Joel C. Moses, eds., Major European Governments (Pacific Grove, 
Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 1991), ch. 14. Finland also 
has a mixed presidential-parliamentary system. See Arend Lijphart, 


Twenty-One Countries (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), pp. 
70-71. 
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facto power will further increase because of his popular 
support. Therefore, the central government should also be 
rearranged in such a way as to make the President the only 
national executive head and be responsible to a single 
legislative institution. Otherwise, the problems of the 
absence of political responsibility and the recurrence of 
political instability will be more serious than they are in 
the current system; -and Taiwan will be more and more away 


from the goal of having a real and stable democracy. 
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I have two aims here. My primary concern is to show that 
Heideggerian rootedness (Bodenstandigkeit), itself thought in 
Heidegger’s reflections on poetry and on the role of Hélderlin for 
the Germans, exhibits a deep national- ism fundamental to 
Heidegger’s political thinking, a nationalism for which we must 
search in his understanding of language. Since this claim opens of 
necessity into the question of Heidegger’s Nazism--a topic I cannot 
address in this paper--I must state a conclusion about that 
engagement as a dogmatic assertion. Heidegger’s political thinking, 
including his nationalism, encompasses his Nazism, but is not 
reducible to it. The search for Nazi resonances in his writings is, 
in my view, less fruitful than inquiry into his political thinking, 
which issues in, and sets itself apart from, Nazism. Or, if a 
distinction is to be drawn between official Nazism and that of 
Heidegger, then Heidegger’s political thinking is concerned with 
the original of which official Nazism is the initially promising, 
but ultimately disastrous, image. For the purposes of an 
ideological taxonomy, Heidegger’s politics belongs to, although it 
ultimately exceeds, the tradition of German vélkisch thinking. What 
calls for thinking: that the thinker considered by many the 
greatest philosopher of the twentieth century is a v6élkisch 
nationalist. 

My secondary aim is to suggest that Heidegger’s nationalism, 
precisely because it is not superficial, not an ideological rind 
easily separated from the core of his thinking, raises a crucial 
problem for much of the postmodern political thought indebted to 
him. A recitation of some familiar themes, often overlapping or 
interpenetrating, must suffice: the impossibility of or incredulity 
toward metanarratives, the rejection of any foundational or 
grounding principles (and thus of any political or ethical teaching 
grounded in first philosophy ), the endings of metaphysics, the 
subject, modernity, Enlightenment, and the West, the stances of 
antihumanism, transgressive delegitimizing of power, oppositions to 
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"Western rationality," to technology, to any and all compounds of 
these (Europophallologocentrism), the irreducibility of plurality 
and difference. If this inventory is folded into the last theme 
named, then the motto of postmodernity is René Char’s line in the 
strategic location given it by Reiner Schtirmann: "DEMAIN LE 
MULTIPLE" (1987, 43). 

And yet, it may be questioned whether the "multiple" is truly 
thought by postmodernists if nationalism is ignored. The differen- 
ces celebrated by postmodernists seldom appear to include the 
"nation," however understood; politics--democratic-anarchic, 
agonistic, "pagan" ( Lyotard--judgment without criteria), delegi- 
timizing, and so on, would seem to have nothing to do with what has 
been called the political essence of modernity (Greenfeld, 1993) or 
even the "most powerful political force in the world" at the end of 
modernity (Lukacs, 1993). Postmodern understandings of politics 
have not yet deconstructed the dismissive universalism, inherited 
from liberalism and the left, for which nationalism is, in Stanley 
Hoffmann’s words, "an atavistic anachronism that was bound to 
disappear sooner or later in a rationally organized universe" 
(1993, 102; cf. Edwards, 1985, 5-16, 23-46, 99-117). 

Schirmann understands that a new language not dominated by 
epochal principles is required; we must unlearn what he calls the 
"pros hen grammar" of Western metaphysics (1987, 240-242). What he 
does not consider or care to consider is that for Heidegger such 
unlearning is already enacted in the rootedness of a historical 
people. Heidegger’s linguistic nationalism may be at least as 
plausible a candidate for the status of political correlate of the 
end of metaphysics as is an unstable amalgam of left-wing 
Nietzscheanism and participatory democracy. An altered sentence 
from Heidegger is apposite: "We are still far from pondering the 
essence of nationalism decisively enough." 

I have not forgotten Heidegger’s own claim in LH that 
"homeland" is "thought here in an essential sense," "Being- 
historically" (seinsgeschichtlich ), and not "patriotically or 
nationalistically" (LH 217;G54 203-207). He goes on to write that 
"every nationalism" is "metaphysically an anthropologism, and as 
such subjectivism," which is his assessment of "internationalism" 
as well (LH 221). In "Homecoming," Hédlderlin, "concerned that his 
‘countrymen’ find their essence," does not call for "an egoism of 
his people" (LH 218). Instead, he seeks their essence "in the 
context of a belongingness to the destiny of the West," which in 
turn is not thought as Occident or Europe, "but rather world- 
historically out of nearness to the origin" (Ursprung). The 
teaching is summarized:" ‘German’ is not spoken to the world so 
that the world might be reformed through the German essence; 
rather, it is spoken to the Germans so that from a fateful 
belongingness to the peoples (Vélkern) they might become 
world-historical along with them. The homeland of this historical 
dwelling is nearness to Being." 
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Here Heidegger assists those scholars who would dilute the 
claims made concerning Hélderlin and the Germans, but I think no 
such dilution is possible. Even if the Germans are merely exemplary 
for the West, we cannot forget it is the Germans, and not the 
English, the French, or any other people, who have this possibil- 
ity. On this point Fynsk remarks: "The origin sought by the poets 
is not German and not Greek; it exists in relation to, but is not 
identical with, the historically defined, ‘natural’ home of a 
people"(1986, 215). To be sure, but it remains the case that 
thinking the origin is possible only in and through thinking a 
people and homeland. What is at issue, in other words, is precisely 
the relation between the origin and the "natural" home of the 
people. The "liberal" question of whether Heidegger has read, and 
is therefore able to rank, all of the greatest poets, or whether 
each people has been, so to speak, equally formed by its originary 
poetry, is also irrelevant, for Heidegger’s ranking is never pre- 
sented as a comparison of this sort (Caputo, 1989, 169-170; Murray, 
1980, 50). It is in and from Hélderlin’s access to the inception of 
the West that there can come the possibility that the history of 
the West "opens itself to the few other great inceptions" (weingen 
anderen grossen Anfangen) (G4 178). This is not a gesture in the 
direction of universalism; it is in and through thinking the German 
essence and the German task that the poet exhibited the access 
Heidegger presents as the condition for such an opening. Even where 
he seems to retract his claim on behalf of the Germans, he advances 
it as well. "German" in quotation marks, ‘German,’ as Heidegger has 
it in LH, cannot be detached completely from the "German" in which 
Hélderlin poetizes, and which, along with Greek and, later, 
Superior to it, is the "most powerful" and "most spiritual" of 
languages (IM 47; OWL 162-164). Has not Derrida instructed us in 
the "law of the question marks?" (1989, 24-31 ) 


In the "break-out" ( Aufbruch ) of Greek philosophy, "Western 
man (abendlandische Mensch) first raises himself up from his 
nationality (Volkstum) and, by virtue of his language, against to 
the totality of what is (auf gegen das Seiende im Ganzen), which he 
questions and conceives as the being that it is" (RA 471-472). 
Western man stands up from a "nationality," a determinate people. 
Thus, the break-out of Greek philosophy means first that it is from 
this nationality that Western man arises and second that it is from 
a nationality that this activity springs. This thought is continued 
in the Beitrage: the great inception of Western philosophy is the 
philosophy of the "greek people," and the "great end" of Western 
philosophy is "German Idealism" and "Nietzsche," i.e., philosophy 
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of the "german people" (G65 42). What must be asked: "Through what 
does a people become a people?...What is a people?...What are we 
ourselves?" Before these questions all "platonizing ways of 
thinking" break down. For Heidegger "reflection on the Volkhafte is 
an essential passage" for "a higher rank of Being will be attained 
if a ‘vélkisches principle,’ as determinative for historical Da- 
sein is mastered and brought into play." The people "first becomes 
a people" when it "comes into its ownmost (Einzigsten)" and returns 
to its beginning (43). The philosophy of a people "grounds that 
people historically in its Da-sein and determines it guardianship 
of the truth of Being." "This people is in its origin and 
determination," he writes, "only according to the singular 
occurrence (Einzigkeit) of Being, whose truth it must ground ina 
Singular place in a singular moment" (97). Rejecting conventional 
(and Nazi) understandings of the people, indeed, any understandings 
of the people grounded in worldviews, Heidegger claims that the 
"essence of the people can be understood only from Da-sein," that 
is, from the site from which the people is intelligible (G65 319). 
While the "essence of the people" is its "voice," this voice 
"speaks seldom and only in the few, if it can be brought to sound." 
The first choral ode from Sophocles’ Antigone, in naming man, 
Heidegger tells us, names as a part of the "overpowering power"-- 
"language, understanding, sentiment, passion, building"--which rule 
within and which he "as the being that he himself is, must take 
upon himself" (IM 131). The "uncanniness of these powers," 
Heidegger writes, "resides in their seeming familiarity," but they 
"Yield themselves directly to man only in their nonessence, so 
driving and holding him out of his essence," which brings him to 
"regard what is fundamentally more remote and overpowering than sea 
and earth as closest of all to him." In his belief that he 
"invented" or even "could have invented" language, man exhibits the 
distance between himself and his own essence. Heidegger asks: "How 
could man ever have invented what rules him from the ground, which 
first enables him to be a man?" "In accordance with its historical, 
history-opening essence," he writes, "man’s Being is logos, the 
gathering and apprehending of the Being of beings: the happening 
(Geschehnis) of the most uncanny in whom through violence the 
overpowering comes and is made to stand" (IM 143). With man’s 
"break out (Aufbruch) into Being happens his self-finding in the 
word, in language." The "origin" (Ursprung) of language is and 
remains a mystery, which means that it "can only have arisen 
(angefangen haben) from the overpowering and uncanny in the break 
out of man into Being." "In this break out," Heidegger writes, 
"language as the word-becoming (Wortwerden) of Being was: poetry. 
Language is the originary poetry (Urdichtung) in which a people 
speaks Being" (IM144). "Reciprocally" (Umgekehrt), Heidegger then 
writes, "the great poetry through which a people enters into 
history begins the shaping (Gestaltung) of its language" (cf.G39 
(Fé, “F6) In and through the poetry of Homer, language was 
"exhibited" (offenbar) to the Dasein of the Greeks as break out 
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into Being, as opening shaping of beings." Language and poetry have 
for Heidegger an essentially political dimension; they form and 
exhibit the historical Dasein of a people. In and through language 
is both the way in which Being comes to stand and the way in which 
we must think that compound of motion and rest and its consequen- 
ces. Language is located in the Volkstum and is therefore 
conditional for the rootedness of philosophy. Poetry exhibits 
rootedness and thus makes makes it intelligible. 

How does Heidegger think the political? My way with this 
question here must be brief and propositional. For Heidegger "every 
philosophical--that is, thoughtful--doctrine of man’s essential 
nature is in itself alone a doctrine of the Being of beings. Every 
doctrine of Being is in itself alone a doctrine of man’s essential 
nature" (WCT 79). In the strict sense, however, there are neither 
"members of the relation, nor the relation as such," and thus 
dialectic fails. What cannot be done, and even in metaphysics has 
not been done, is to begin with man’s nature or with Being, for 
"every way of thinking takes its way" within the "total relation" 
of Being and man’s nature (80). In this text Heidegger both employs 
and deconstructs "relation;" if we try to put the thought contained 
here into an older philosophical idiom, it is that the relation 
between man’s nature and the Being of beings is "internal," albeit 
in such a sense or to such a degree that "internality" fails to 
convey the belonging Heidegger seeks to articulate. The political 
is to be found in this belonging. 

The question of Being--the fundamental question for Heidegger-- 
is the question of the meaning of Being. From its beginnings, 
Heidegger’s thinking distinguishes beings from Being, the latter 
not a different sort of being or substance, but rather the process 
or movement--"movedness" ( Bewegtheit ) as distinguished from the 
motion of beings (BT 427) [In 1923 Heidegger writes that the basic 
problem in thinking facticity is thinking Aristotelian 
kinesis (G61 117)]--in and by which beings disclose themselves, 
becoming intelligible as present. This presence, however, is 
incomplete, for the movement of presencing has as its correlate the 
movement of absencing, that is, the absence of complete presence, 
and this absence is, moreover, somehow present. I shall represent 
this movement as presencing <---> absencing and the structure of a 
being thus understood as presence <---> absence. The movement of 
disclosure, which necessarily includes withdrawal, is one of 
unconcealing and concealing--which will be represented as 
unconcealing <---> concealing--and comes into intelligibility, what 
is named "world" in Heidegger’s thinking. I suggest eliminating the 
definite article "the" to emphasize that intelligibility is some- 
thing that happens, that takes place, as "world." Such expres- 
sions as the "worlding of world" in Heidegger’s "later" works are 
less enig- matic, if no less worthy of reflection, than they may 
seem initially. The structure of this process of disclosure--the 
temporality of Being, more precisely, temporality as Being--has as 
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its correlate the temporal structure of what Heidegger calls 
Dasein. 

It is quite misleading, as Heidegger himself often notes, to 
understand Dasein as "man," "human nature," "consciousness," or any 
equivalent notion. Dasein is not derived from a "concept" of man or 
of human nature (BT 226-227). Dasein is not the name of a being, 
but rather the name of a site in or at which beings are at once 
unconcealed and concealed, in or at which Being is thereby 
exhibited, intelligible as happening, as temporal movement (BT 32, 
171, 224; G21 146; BPP 267-274; N2 26-27; EPh 70-71). The later 
essay on Trakl contains a succinct discussion of "site" and 
"Siting." What Heidegger’s "discussion" (Erdérterung) does is 
"first, to point out the proper place or site of something, to 
Situate it, and second, to heed that place or site," leading to the 
question that "asks for the location of the site" (OWL 159 ). A 
site must not be understood as a neutral location. Rather, it 


[ suggests a place in which everything comes together, is 
concentrated. The site gathers unto itself, supremely and in the 
extreme. Its gathering power penetrates and pervades everything. 
The site, the gathering power, gathers in and preserves all it 
has gathered, not like an encapsulating shell but rather by 
penetrating with its light all it has gathered, and only thus 
releasing it into its own nature (OWL 159-160) .] 


As a siting or happening of a site, Dasein can be collective 
and historical; thus, Heidegger can write of the Dasein of a people 
("our German Dasein ) or of our "historical Dasein." Thus, in his 
answer to the question of how Dasein’s Being is realized in and as 
the "most radical individuation" (BT 62), Heidegger says: "the 
becoming of Being is meant always for the historical human being. 
That is, for the Hellenic, the Christian, and so on" (Adamczew- 
ski, 1970, 26). The teaching on historicity, according to which 
the resolute taking over of tradition is an "originary happening" 
(ursprunglicher Geschehen) of individual Dasein and the "community 
of the people" as "fortune" and "common fortune" (Schicksal, 
Geschick ) (BT 435-436), after all, answers the question of whether 
Dasein is intelligible in a "more originary way than in the 
projection of its authentic existence" (BT 422). Because Dasein is 
never simply individual, it is not evidence of an incoherence in 
Heidegger’s thinking that Dasein has or can have collective and 
historical senses. These possible senses of Dasein mark its 
political dimension, and since Dasein is Da-sein, the being-open to 
Being, needed by Being, Being also has a political dimension. The 
political question, the crucial question for Heidegger’s political 
thinking, is: 


[ What if it were possible that man, that peoples ( Vélker ) in 
their greatest practices ( Umtrieben ) and legacies ( Gemachten ), 
are linked to beings ( Seienden ) and yet had long fallen out of 
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Being ( Sein) without knowing it, and that this was the innermost 
and most powerful source ( Grund ) of their decline ( Verfalls )? 
(IM 30 )] 


Now since a site is a location where something is as something, 
it is necessarily a location where what is withheld from presencing 
is also "there." This means that the site exhibits the other of 
what is disclosed, its dark- ness, scarcely recognized by the 
philosophical tradition, and corresponded to with greater fidelity 
by poetry and thinking. Any seemingly substantive claim or positive 
teaching of Heidegger must, I am convinced, be understood as 
incorporating in some way its own conditionality or provisionality, 
which is to say, its own darkness, thus understood. Accordingly, a 
Heideggerian account never claims to bring its matter to anything 
like complete discursive clarity:"Everything spoken stems in a 
variety of ways from what is unspoken" (OWL 120). "What is unspoken 
is not merely something that lacks voice," he writes,"it is what 
remains unsaid, what is not yet shown, what has as not yet reached 
appearance. That which must remain wholly unspoken is held back in 
the unsaid, abides in concealment as unshowable, as mystery." (OWL 
122). Poetry and thinking are "each held in its own darkness" (OWL 
90). There is, Heidegger writes, a darkness "older than truth," 
(OTB 71). As he puts it in "The Origin of the Work of Art:" "Every 
being we encounter and which encounters us keeps to this curious 
opposition of presence and absence in that it always withholds 
itself at the same time in a concealedness. The clearing in which 
beings stand is at the same time a concealment" (PLT 53). 
Accordingly, he goes on, "the open place in the midst of beings, 
the clearing, is never a rigid stage with a permanently raised 
curtain on which the play of beings runs its course" (54). When 
"world" is understood in this manner, its political sense becomes 
evident, for it is "that opening which unlocks the broad tracks of 
the simple and essential decisions in the destiny of a historical 
people" (PLT 48). A decision, moreover, conceals:"Every essential 
decision is the lighting of the essential injunctions with which 
all decision complies. Every decision, however, bases itself on 
something unmastered, hidden, confusing; otherwise it would never 
be a decision" (PLT 55;cf. ST 154-155). 

The Greek outbreak of philosophy is conditional; there is 
inscribed in what was thought, what could not be thought (G45 98- 
112, 120-137, 157-165,187-190;, G31 92-109; G54 42, 129; EGT 55-56, 
64, 115). In the basic words of the so-called "pre-socratics" the 
motion of unconcealing <---> concealing is exhibited, but not 
thought (EGT 105-113). Put otherwise, lethe, the movement of 
withdrawal, itself the forgotten inner articulation of aletheia, is 
said, but not thought, by the Greeks (G54 104-130). Although the 
"essence of language flashed in the light of Being" when Heraclitus 
thought logos, the Greeks never "think the essence of language" 
from the "essence of Being--indeed, as this itself" (EGT 77-80; 
cf.G54 222-225). Accordingly, recollective thinking (Andenken) back 
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to the inception of philosophy with the Greeks necessarily includes 
error, for what it recovers, regardless of its rank, can only be an 
epochal, i.e., a determinate thinking of the "originary" (Ursprung, 
urspringlich ) (G55 223). The originary is "the rise that presences 
at the same time as it withdraws into itself," "a going back into 
itself, i.e., towards itself as always going forth," (G55 365; IM 
14; Phy 363; PLT 77); it is what the Greeks named physis, "the 
originary mode of appearing," and does not "let itself be 
immediately experienced" (WT 83; G39 131): "Being is the self- 
concealing revealing, physis in the originary sense" (Phy 269). 
Physis, as Heidegger will always teach, is not to be understood 
from later concepts of "nature;" it is presencing <---> absencing 
as such, said in Greek thinking, but never thought in that 
thinking, which is why, despite the inestimable significance of the 
Greeks in and for the West, Heidegger’s "step back" from 
metaphysics can never be simply or essentially a return to the 
Greeks (ID 50-52; EGT 76-77; G55 68). The thinking of the Greeks 
cannot be renewed as a "model" in the present age (G55 68 ). The 
basic words of the Greeks are only indices of the "other thinking" 
that remains for us to do (G55 361-362). What remains to be decided 
is "whether again and how that which lit up as aletheia, only to 
be right away extinguished, may once become the glowing hearthfire 
of our Dasein (G45 146). BT registers the way in which Being has 
been experienced inceptively by Western humanity; this claim is 
juxtaposed to the singing of the historical people of poets and 
thinkers--the Germans, and with this, we must turn to Hdélderlin 
(G54 113-114). 


Heidegger’s turn to Hélderlin is political; his Erlauterungen, 
"elucidations" (Bruns, 1989, 3-4, suggests "soundings") of 
Hélderlin’s poems, to be sure, "arise from a necessity of thinking" 
and belong to a "discourse of thinking with poetizing" (G4 7), but 
they are "observations" (Ammerkungen) from the "danger, the truth 
of Hdélderlin’s poetizing" (G53 1-2) belonging to Heidegger’s 
intention to "create a space and site (Raum und Ort) for our 
historical Dasein," where "our" names the German Dasein (G39 213). 
Indeed, the first person plural in the Hdlderlin lectures and 
essays is, alongside anything else it might be, almost always a 
reference to the Germans. Hdlderlin is the poet of "German 
destiny," the "voice of the [ German ] people" as Homer was of the 
Greeks (G39 134). "As the poet of poets," Heidegger writes, 
"Hélderlin has a singular historical position and mission 
(Stellung und Sendung)...[ he ] is the poet of the future Germans 
and the only one" (G39 220-221). Heidegger’s choice of Hélderlin is 
a "historical decision" (geschichtliche Entscheidung) with three 
essential grounds (G39 214): (1) as the "poet of poets," he thinks 
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and poetizes the "essence of poetry," which can never be gathered 
properly under any sort of "universal concept" (G4 33-34; G39 221; 
G53 34); (2) he is the poet of the Germans (G39 214, 220); (3) 
since he is the thus-far hidden and powerful poet of poets and poet 
of the Germans, he must become what he already truly is, a "power 
in the history of our people." This becoming is itself "’politics’ 
in the highest and authentic sense" (im hdéchsten und eigentlichen 
Sinne) so that "who realizes something here has no necessity to 
speak about ‘politics’" (G39 214). Politics thought and brought 
about in and through Hélderlin, the most genuine German politics, 
is a politics that no longer belongs to everyday chatter; as 
essential politics it is great politics. 

"Hélderlin" names the present age, with "Nietzsche," surpassing 
him. Our historical site makes it essential to arrive at an 
appropriate understanding of Hédlderlin," for "[wle stand before a 
decision between the end," Heidegger writes, "and another incep- 
tion," and what falls into this domain is our "preparation or 
unpreparation for the future," which has nothing to do with 
optimism or pessimism (G45 124). The domain "first opens itself," 
he goes on, "when it unfolds itself according to its originariness" 
(Urspringlichkeit) from our "lostness" (Verlorenheit ) in 
"machination and busyness" and our "entanglement" (Verfangnis) in 
the self-understanding of the present. We are brought to Nietzsche 
and Hdélderlin because we stand in the domain of the end of the 
first inception of Western history in which they belong together 
(G45 125-127). Hédlderlin is understood as the poet of the father- 
land, but this role is misinterpreted when he is regarded as a 
folk-hero, or in "Christian" terms, or as a poet situated between 
classicism and Romanticism, thereby to be discussed along with 
Klopstock, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and Kleist. When Hdlderlin 
Sings of the "Fatherland," he is not singing of "noisy patriotism 
(G39 120). Hédlderlin exhibits an authentic response to and bearing 
up under what is in the present epoch, as distinguished from 
"christian-moralistic-psychological" ( christlich-moralisch- 
psychologisch ) thinking (G45 175). Moreover, the inner relation 
between the Greeks and the Germans has nothing to do with humanism 
(G53 155; LH 219). Hédlderlin is the pivotal figure of the present 
age because, although he suffered the need of the age and was 
shattered by it, as were Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, he alone allows 
truth to appear as the Holy, even in the age of the death of God 
(G65 204). "In the age of the world’s night, the abyss of the world 
must be experienced and endured," Heidegger writes, "But for this 
it is necessary that there be those who reach into the abyss" (PLT 
92). Hédlderlin is the "most futural" (ZukUunftigste) poet because he 
hears from the greatest distance (G65 401). He must be understood 
as having "overcome the time-space-less work ( zeit-raum-loses 
Werk ) of our historical circumstance ( Getue, which can also mean 
"affectation" ) and having projected the inception of another 
history. 
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In "The Origin of the work of Art" art is "in its essence" 
originary; it is a way in which truth happens, becoming historical 
and thus ingredient in the "historical Dasein of a people" (PLT 77- 
78). "We" ask the question concerning the essence of art "in order 
to be able to ask more authentically ( eigentlicher ) whether art 
is or is not an origin in our historical Dasein, whether and under 
what conditions it can and must be an origin". With its reference 
to our historical Dasein, the question about art is shown to be a 
political question. What the movement questioning provides is the 
"preliminary and therefore indispensable preparation for the 
becoming of art" by preparing "space for the work," a "site for 
sojourning" (dem Werk den Raum Ortschaft, Ortschaft des 
Aufenhaltes ) (PLT 86, 79, 78). What "is decided" (entscheidet 
Sich) is whether "art can be an origin" and thus a "leap forward" 
(Vorsprung) or remain a mere "appearance of culture." Heidegger’s 
fundamental political question then appears in one of its variants: 
" Are we in our historical Dasein at the origin? Do we know, which 
means do we give heed to, the essence ( Wesen ) of the origin? Or, 
in our relation to art, do we still merely make appeals to a 
cultivated acquaintance with the past?" This "either-or and its 
decision" is marked by an "infallible sign" named by Hélderlin, 
"the poet, whose work still confronts the Germans as a test to be 
stood." 

In LH Heidegger inscribes Hélderlin in his own criticisms of the 
defective understandings of action found in existentialism and 
Marxism with the claim that unlike these teachings that belong 
entirely to modern metaphysics, indeed, unlike any humanism, the 
poet "thought the destiny of man’s essence more inceptively 
( anfanglicher ) than ‘humanism’ could" (LH 201-203 cf. G39 47-51, 
G53 67-68). Metaphysics and humanism fail to understand the true 
rank of man’s humanitas because they cannot understand that and how 
man is thrown from Being into its truth, and thus decided by and in 
the movement of "presencing" and "absencing" ( an-und abwesen ) in 
response to the sheer "there is" / "it gives" ( ‘es gibt’ ), the 
"self-giving into the open, along with the open region itself," 
that is Being, and that rules as the Geschick of Being" (LH 214- 
215). Although Geschick is exhibited in "the words of essential 
thinkers," even Hegel’s subsumption of history into his philosophi- 
cal system is inferior to Hdlderlin’s inceptive thinking, which 
thinks the history of Being to which it belongs as "recollection 
(Andenken) of this history that unfolds of itself" In so doing, 
Hélderlin outstrips Hegel, for while the thinker sought the ground 
of modernity, the poet sought to break through that ground and thus 
go beyond modernity (G15 287). Standing beyond Nietzsche’s reversal 
of metaphysics, which could not furnish a solution to modern 
homelessness, Hédlderlin’s poetizing "first determines a new time. 
It is the time of the gods that have fled and of the god that is 
coming. It is the time of need (dUrftiger Zeit) because it lies 
under a double lack (Mangel) and double Not (Nicht). The no-more 
(Nichtmehr) of the fleeing gods and the not-yet (Nochnicht) of the 
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coming gods" (G4 47) The new history Hélderlin founds "begins with 
the struggle about the decision concerning the coming or the flight 
of the gods" (G39 1). This is why the poet is "the future of the 
Germans" (G39 225). 

The deepest political dimension of Heidegger’s engagement with 
Hélderlin is drawn from a letter written by Hdélderlin to Casimir 
Ulrich Béhlendorff in December of 1801 in which the poet explains 
the relation between the Germans and the Greeks through a reflec- 
tion on the relation between the essential characteristic or 
quality of a people, its "own" ( Eigene ), and that people’s 
"foreign" ( Fremde ). Cited in a number of texts, including the 
Hélderlin readings and the Nietzsche lectures, taken up and 
disseminated across an immense range of reflections, this relation 
is fundamental in Heidegger’s political thinking. 

Hélderlin writes: 

[ We learn nothing with more difficulty than to freely use the 
national. And, I believe that it is precisely the clarity of 
presentation that is so originarily natural to as as is for the 
Greeks the fire from heaven... For exactly that reason they will 
have to be surpassed in beautiful passion...rather than in that 
Homeric presence of mind and talent for presentation...in the 
progress of education the truly national will become the ever less 
attractive. Hence the Greeks are less master of the sacred pathos, 
because to them it was inborn, whereas they excel in their talent 
for presentation... With us it is the reverse. Hence it is also so 
dangerous to deduce the rules of art for oneself exclusively from 
Greek excellence. I have labored long over this and know by now 
that, with the exception of what must be the highest for the Greeks 
and for us--namely, the living relationship and destiny--we must 
not share anything identical with them. 

Yet what is familiar must be learned as well as what is alien. 
This is why the Greeks are so indispensable for us. It is only that 
we will not follow them in our own, national [ spirit ] since, as 
I said, 
(SW6.1, 426) 

The foreign of the Greeks is clarity of representation; its 
ownmost is heavenly fire. The foreign of the Germans is heavenly 
fire; its ownmost is clarity of representation. In the relation of 
"own" and "foreign," Heidegger’s attention is devoted to "own." 
What is a people’s "own" may be understood as having, or being, a 
movement articulated as its own lack; an "own" is incomplete, yet, 
to borrow language from BT, is a coming toward itself and thus a 
becoming what it already is. The temporal structure of the relation 
of "own" and "foreign" is one of projection and retrieval. In 
projecting its lack onto the "foreign," the "own" retrieves itself 
authentically. Its being is a being-possible, which inscribes in it 
the relation of resolution and finitude. The task of becoming what 
it already is cannot be completed. If we must think of these 
movements as mimetic, then they imitate the movement of unconceal- 
ing <---> concealing. The articulation of that movement is that 
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concealing is the condition for unconcealing--lethe in aletheia-- 
and unconcealing of necessity conceals concealing, which in turn 
lets concealing exhibit as absence. An "own" is always coming to 
stand in its site; while it is self-founding, it is self-limiting, 
as any "authentic" Heideggerian founding must be. What is sought, 
as the poet says, is the "free use of what is one’s own." Freeing 
and use must become determinate in and at and as a time; kairos, as 
Heidegger had spoken of it in the 1920s, is inscribed here, which 
means that to know one’s "own" one must have an insight into what 
is, an understanding of a historical site. The task of the German 
people is its historical mission, hence, its political mission. 
While this movement is intelligible in and as poetry, the sense of 
limit, the compound movement of presencing <---> absencing that is 
integral to the as-structure, means that nothing like full 
discursive intelligibility is to be sought in poetry: The power of 
poetry, or of authentic poetry, is made possible by Being: "Being 
permits poetry to emerge, in order to find itself in an originary 
(urspringlich) way within it and hence in a closed manner to open 
itself up as a mystery "(Geheimnis) (G 39 237). 

BT was intended to show "(t]lime as a first name for the 
projective realm of the truth of Being. ‘Time’ as the ecstatic 
Between (time-space) (Zeit-Raum), not the wherein of beings, but 
the opening of Being itself" (ST 189):"(T]hinking the most 
difficult thought of philosophy means thinking Being as time" (N1 
20). I invoke these remarks to situate Heidegger’s task in thinking 
German identity: "we" must be determined from the horizon of the 
question of time (G39 49-59). What must be thought together is the 
time of the poet and the "originary time of the peoples" 
(ursprungliche Zeit der Vélker) (49). When and what is the time of 
the German people, as articulated in Hélderlin? Is it, Heidegger 
asks, 1801, 1934, 1980, or no year at all? We "do not know our own 
authentic historical time. The world-hour (Weltstunde) of our 
people is hidden from us. We do not know who we are, when we ask 
our authentic timely question concerning our Being" (50). The time 
of the people is thought from line from "As on a holiday...": "Now 
breaks the day! / And my word for what I saw shall be the Holy." 
Heidegger asks: "when is this ‘Now’" of the poet, the time deter- 
mined in and through his word that the "Now" names the coming of 
the Holy? (G4 75-76). It is this coming alone that "declares the 
‘time’ in which it is ‘time,’ the history that sets essential 
decisions" (76). It is a time that can never be dated or measured 
in years or centuries, for the time that can be measured thus is 
not truly "history," not Geschichte. Such time is at best a 
foreground, a "reconnaisance" (Erkundung): "History is seldom" 
(Geschichte ist selten). "History is only then," Heidegger writes, 
"as the essence of truth becomes inceptively decided" (anfanglich 
entscheiden wird). In an addition made in 1941, Heidegger replaces 
"Wesen der Wahrheit" in this sentence with "das Seyn selbst." That 
is, history in its genuine or highest sense is as an inceptive 
decision concerning Being. 
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Because the German people have not yet heard, much less heeded, 
the poet’s message, they must be "carried back" (einrticken) into 
and to stand within the "domain of power of poetry" (im 
Machtbereich der Dichtung stehen ) (G39 4, 19). What we do with a 
poem--our everyday diminishing of it as something ready to hand, as 
something belonging to a "bourgeois book of rules " (Burgerlichen 
Gesetzbuch )--must give way to the rule of the poem and poetry over 
us. Such rule is exemplified in Heidegger’s reading of 
"Homecoming." The title names a German homecoming; the poem 
poetizes the recovery of "all that is German," the reserved 
"ownmost" (Eigenste) of the Germans (G4 14). "Home- coming" is "the 
people of the country becoming at home in the still-withheld 
essence of home." The dwelling place of the action of the poem is 
more precisely the "Swabian homeland, which "must be that very site 
of nearness to the origin" (der Ort der Nahe zum Ursprung) (22). 
Heidegger identifies the rank and significance of the homeland: 


[ The ownmost and best in the homeland consists only in being just 
this nearness to origin--and nothing else besides. Therefore 
loyalty ( Treue ) to the origin is innate in the homeland. That is 
why one only forsakes the site of the near when he must...Home- 
coming is the return into the nearness of origin (23).] 


Poetry has nothing whatever to do with the mere joining of 
words; rather, in coming into the power of poetry, we are ruled by 
the "saying" ( Sagen ) of words (G39 23). Indeed, "we do not have 
language, rather language has us, in the ordinary and correct 
sense." We understand who we are in the happening of discourse, 
itself exhibited in poetic saying. The question of who "we" are is 
asked in the "vortex" (Wirbel) of language (42-49). A "saying" 
(Sagen) more fundamental than discourse is exhibited in Hélderlin’s 
poetry; "this joining of language is itself a vortex, that tears us 
away from any place whatsoever" (45). From Hélderlin we learn that 
man is the discourse of all that is, that he is "the meaning of the 
earth" and that through his Dasein "all beings first arise, close 
themselves off, prosper and fail, and turn back again into the 
origin" (Ursprung) (60-61). The authentic projection of the 
essence of man among beings, and particularly in nature, comes from 
the mission or calling (Beruf) of poets into the historical Dasein 
of men. The poetic word, the word of language, indeed language as 
such, is "the most dangerous good ( der Glitter Gefahrlichstes ), for 
it is the ground of the highest danger for the Dasein of men. The 
manifestation of beings happens in language; the "originary 
unveiling" ( urspriingliche Enthtllung ) itself, appearance, which 
means that "through language man is the witness of Being" (Zeuge 
des Seyns) (62). Apart from language there can be no manifestation 
of Being and thus neither nonbeing nor the void of Nothing, for 
"fo]nly where language is, does world rule," which means that only 
where there is language "is there the highest danger, the danger as 
such, i.e., the menace (Bedrohung) of Being as such through 
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nonbeing. Language is not only dangerous, in that it brings men 
into danger, rather it is the most dangerous, the danger of 
dangers, as it first creates and alone maintains the possibility of 
the Being-menace" ( Seynsbedrohung ). Since man is in language, he 
is of necessity brought into this danger of his destruction. "As 
the most dangerous," Heidegger writes, "language is double- edged 
and ambiguous" ( Zweischneidigste und Zweideutigste ). It places us 
in the domains of the highest achievements and the greatest 
decadence. This is why poets, who dare the "venture with language, " 
take the greatest risk (PLT 133). 

I emphasize this line of thinking because it is essential to 
recognize the the human, all too human, inclination to read into 
Heidegger’s talk of attunement to Being and releasement a doctrine 
of harmony and pastoral rootedness plainly at variance with the 
Heraclitean strife integral to his way of thinking. Rootedness is 
inscribed in the movement that calls for a setting-apart with the 
foreign (G53 156). This motion is always characterized as struggle, 
Streit, polemos. The "originary struggle" (urspriingliche Streit) in 
Being is the movement of Being/Not-Being ( Seyn oder Nichtseyn ) in 
the "essence of Being itself" (G65 264-265 ). It is this to which 
we may become attuned and which is given to thinking; Being plays 
through us and has set us into our "there" (G51 68). 

Accordingly, it is also a mistake to draw "liberal" conclusions 
from Heidegger’s retrieval of Hélderlin’s "We are a discourse 
( Gesprach )," which he glosses with "We are a happening of 
language" ( Sprachgeschehnis ) (G39 68-69). The discourse we are is 
nothing like a Habermasian "ideal speech situation" and it cannot 
ground anything like a political order legitimized by the communi- 
cative rationality said to inhere in everyday praxis. Nor is there 
any hint that in such discourse we register our deliberations 
concerning what is just and what is advantageous, to revert to an 
older formulation. The poet articulates the fundamental character 
of historical Dasein, which for Heidegger shows that language 
exhibits the originary essence of man’s historical Being (67-68). 
Indeed, it is pointless to try to separate the essence of language 
and the essence of man, since for man "the originary presencing of 
man’s Being is language itself" ( das urspriingliche Wesen seines 
Seyns ist die Sprache selbst ) (68) Language happens in discourse 
"and this happening is truly its Being" (Seyn). The "happening of 
language" is "timely" (zeitlich) in Heidegger’s distinctive sense. 
It is "the inception and ground of the authentically historical 
time of men." Indeed, discourse in its happening is "first time and 
history" (69-70). Poetry is the "inceptive" (anfangliche) dis- 
course, which means, in the words from Hdélderlin’s "In lovely 
blueness..." which Heidegger makes his own, that "...poetically, 
dwells / Man on this earth" (70). "Only after ‘ravenous time’ 
(’reissende Zeit’) has been riven into present, past, and future," 
Heidegger writes, "does the possibility arise of agreeing on 
something permanent. We have been a single discourse since the time 
when ‘time is.’ Ever since time arose, we have existed 
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historically. Both--Being-a-single-discourse (ein Gesprachsein) and 
Being-historically (Geschichtlichsein)--are alike ancient; they 
belong together and are the same" (G4 39-40). "[O]ur Being happens 
as discourse" in which "the gods address us, placing us under their 
claim, bringing us to language, whether and how we are, how we 
answer, recalling or refusing to them our Being" (G39 70). "In this 
happening of our Being, we bring beings to language, for it is 
"only where language happens" that Being and Nonbeing open, and "we 
ourselves are this opening and closing." 

As a discourse, we are "held out into" (ausgesetzt) self- 
opening beings because Being "encounters and determines us," a 
condition that exhibits us as "history" and not "nature" (G39 72). 
A political resonance of this teaching follows. Our "capacity to 
hear" does not create a "relation between one and another as a 
community (Gemeinschaft) but only as a society (Gesellschaft) ," for 
"Originary (ursprunglicher) community"... is through the previous 
binding of each one in what overwhelmingly binds and determines 
each one;" indeed this condition is what "community as such is," 
thus inscribing here BT’s teaching on Dasein’s resolute retrieval 
of itself in the people. Heidegger’s example is the comradeship of 
soldiers at the front, itself made possible by the nearness of 
death (72-73). Does this mean that comradeship springs from 
anxiety? (73) The answer is "no" for a Philistine (Spiessbirger) 
for whom anxiety is suffering the "helpless quaking" of a 
"thoughtless cowardice," and "yes" when anxiety is understood in 
terms of the metaphysical "nearness of the unconditioned" that 
requires the highest "independence (Selbstandigkeit) and 
preparedness" (Bereitschaft). Comradeship is not possible, he 
writes, when we do not compel the power in our Dasein to take on 
our death as a free offering. 

The relation of this reflection to the topic of the text lies 
in Heidegger’s claim that our capacity to hear is conditioned by 
how we are held out into the nearness and distance of the essences 
of things. The parallel, then, is between the happening of this 
process in and as language and the happening of our being held out 
into the nearness or neighborhood of death. The happening of 
language is the "originary establishment (Stiftung) of Being." 
Experiencing the essential power of things here, we come back into 
ourselves, we come and "are with and for one another--of self, and 
to be sure, in the strong sense of the words ‘of self.’" Discourse, 
then, must be understood as the "fundamental happening of being 
held out (Aufgesetzheit) into beings." "Therewith," Heidegger says 
with finality, "the possibility of a misunderstanding of the site is 
removed." The larger political sense of this teaching is that the 
people, bound into their own determination, becomes what it truly 
is. 
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The way in which a people comes into its own may be traced as 
follows. In and through Hélderlin, Heidegger recovers "nature" from 
modern science.(G4 21). As poetized in "As on a holiday...," 
"nature, the mighty, beautiful as a god" (Die machtige, die 
gottlichschéne Natur) (49) educates the poets, and thus "sets the 
poets into the basic features of their essence" (52-53, 54). Nature 
comes "in the appearance of absencing" (in den Schein Abwesenden) , 
which is conditioned by the presence of nature "in the heavenly 
gods, in the earth and its growths, in peoples and their history" 
(55). Hdélderlin’s "nature" is not inscribed in such binary 
oppositions as nature: /art, spirit, history, supernature, the 
unnatural (55-56). What Hdlderlin poetizes in "nature" "an other 
(ein Anderes) that stands in concealed relation to what was once 
called ‘physis,’" and in attempting to think this other, Heidegger 
aims for what the Greeks could not think with "physis" (57, Phy 
221-222; G55 32, 54, 82, 104, 108, 123, 142). "Nature," thus 
understood, is what is above human beings and the gods, and, in the 
words of the poet, "older than the ages;"it is "the Holy," but is 
distinguished decisively from any metaphysical supratemporality or 
Christian "eternity" (G4 57-59). It is "more temporal (zeitiger) 
than ‘the times,’" for it "grants beforehand for all actual things 
the Lighting, whose Open first of all enables what an actual thing 
is to appear" (59). Nature, then, is above or before all actual 
things, including the gods, but is not such as some "separated 
region of reality." Rather, it is the site within which the gods 
can appear. The "holiness" of the Holy does not stem from any 
connection with a god, for "the Holy is not Holy because it is 
godlike," Heidegger writes," rather the godlike is godlike because 
it is in its manner ‘Holy.’" Hélderlin names the Holy from "chaos;" 
for as the "essence of nature," which itself is engendered from 
chaos, the Holy is "Holy chaos." When "nature" thus understood has 
vanished, there is no site for the gods. 

Nature "in-spirits" (be-geistert), instilling or installing 
Geist;spirit "rules as the sober but daring setting-apart, that 
places all that comes-to-presence in its presencing into its well- 
separated boundaries and articulative wholeness. Such setting apart 
is essential thinking" (G4 59-60). Spirit is the "unifying unity" in 
and through which the setting-apart and gathering-together of 
thinking takes place. It is in thinking the "’common spirit’" 

( ‘gemeinsame Geist’). Heidegger employs "spirit" in Hélderlin to 
formulate "what is to be poetized essentially" ((was das wesenhaft 
Zu-Dichtende ist) (G53 154): "And that is: the becoming-homey 
(Heimischwerden) of the historical humanity of the Germans within 
Western history." We are "first experiencing the essence of 
history in its true law" and thus we "become caught by the need of 
historicity." Heidegger explains tthe "historicity of a 
collectivity" (Menschentums): "Being-unhomey" (Unheimischseins) 
conditions the "Being-homey" (Heimischseins) of "becoming-homey," a 
conditioning that can only be determined and said poetically, as 
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Holderlin has been the first German poet to do. The task facing 
"historical man" is spelled out: 


[ The law of Being-homey as a becoming-homey consists of the fact 
that historical man at the beginning of his history is not versed 
in the homey; what is more he must become unhomey toward the latter 
in order to learn by departing from the homey towards the foreign 
about the appropriation of what is his own and he first becomes 
homey only in the return from the foreign (156) .] 


"(T]he historical spirit of history of a collectivity" must allow 
itself to be foreign to itself "in order to find itself ina 
setting-apart with it, what for the return to the hearth is a 
Schickliche," which I suggest here can mean "what is suitable" 
(c£.162-164). There is a skeptical breath drawn here: "Provided 
that history is nothing other than such a return to the hearth." In 
this return a "historical people" takes up its "natural condition," 
"when the natural becomes historical (as its) history" (G4 88). It 
dwells poetically on the earth (89). 

As Heidegger explains in his discussion of spirit in 
"Remembrance," the poets, as responsive founders, exhibit the 
movement of spirit, for poetic remembrance is a self-enacting 
speech act that is also a self-enacting, i.e., foundationless, 
political founding (G4 65-67, 148-149). In that founding the gods 
are joined into the "order of presencing" ( Anwesenheit ) in and 
through the "rigor of poetic thinking" (G4 87-88). Attunement to 
spirit--orientation of Dasein toward what is sent--is attunement to 
conditionality (G53 159) .Put concisely, "Spirit" in Hélderlin, in 
Heidegger’s view, differs decisively from "spirit" in German 
idealism in that the latter thinks "spirit" as absolute, as 
unconditioned (G53 156-170; G4 89-90;cf. Derrida, 1989, 75-82). It 
is only to the extent that a historical people is and has a history 
that it can make history, for what becomes, what is fitting, 
exhibits in man what spirit thinks (denkt) and destines (zudenkt). 
The lack of these relations to and in history is a loss (Verlieren) 
of historical being. 

The poet as "besouler" (Beseeler) can exhibit the homey because 
he is the site for the reception of divine fire; he is turned 
toward the "cooling clarification of the fires from heaven," a 
formula that joins the ownmosts of the Germans and the Greeks (G53 
166-167). The political significance of the poet is made evident: 
"Hélderlin speaks in these fragments historically-poetically 
(qeschichtlich dichterisch) for the unique ( einzige ) history of 
the Germans from the law of Being-unhomey as the law of becoming- 
homey" (168). We know this freely, Heidegger says, only when we 
truly understand what Hdlderlin says at the beginning of "The 
Ister:" "Now come, fire!" The Germans must remain in "danger and 
weakness" (Gefahr und Schwache) as the condition for them to "mount 
and furnish" (Einfassen und Einrichten) a place for the heavenly 
fire to bring itself to stand (169). Essential to this role is 
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Hélderlin’s account of the difference between the Greeks and 
Germans in his "Remarks on ‘Antigone’:" for us, the immediacy of 
the relation between the word of tragic representation and the 
‘sensuous body’ for the Greeks transforms itself into a relation 
between this word and the ‘more spiritual body;’ thus: "it is the 
main tendency in the modes of representation of our time"-- 
Heidegger glosses this: "the time of the Germans"--"to designate 
something, to possess a skill (Geschik), since the destinylessness 
(Schicksaallose ), the dysmoron, is our weakness" (169-170). It is, 
however, a possibility that the Germans may surpass the Greeks; 
they may build a "guest-house" for the gods, to receive the 
heavenly fire when the Greeks can no longer build appropriate 
temples (155). 

The significance of the gods, or of a site for them, is 
explained in the Beitrage, where Heidegger’s decisive teaching on 
the identity of a people is to be found. "A people is only a 
people," he writes, "if it receives its history through the 
discovery of its god, through the god, which, through history, 
compels it in a direction and so places it back in being" (G65 
398). The "few" or the "one" who can speak for the people and who 
seek the god "even apparently must oppose the still insufficiently 
folkish folk" (volkhafte ‘’Volk’) (319, 399). Thus, "the essence of 
the people is grounded in the historicity of those listening to 
themselves on the basis of the relation of belonging to the god" 
(399). This teaching is found in reflections on the "last god," 
emblematic of an other inception, and not a new foundation; 

i.e., a "god" compliant with finitude, the "last end" or "essential 
end" "demanded from the inception and not brought to it from 
without" (409-410). With this god in its singularity all "theisms" 
fall, and its "beckoning" opens to an "other inception" as a 
possibility of "our history" (411). "This god," Heidegger writes, 
"will set kup the simplest, but farthest contradictions over his 
people as the paths over which they wander outward in order to find 
tis essence again and to exhaust the moment of its history" (399). 

The law of history is not a logic of history, but more 
fundamental than any such logic (179). When it is forgotten, 
humanity (Menschentum) falls into the "unhistorical" 
(Ungeschichtliche). The unhistorical is the "breaking down" 
(Abbruch) of history into a "completely other essence as the 
historyless" (ganz anderen Wesens als das Geschichtslose). That 
Heidegger intends a political sense for this teaching is evident in 
the passage that follows. "Historyless is nature," he writes: 
"Unhistorical and catastrophic" as is "Americanism," which has its 
ground in an "unessence" (Unwesen) that is its essence. This 
pronouncement completes a thought found earlier in the lecture, in 
a "retrieval" in which the sitedness of historical man, as 
exhibited in Antigone and Hdélderlin’s river poems, is contrasted 
with the understandings of space and time, and therewith of man’s 
Situation, offered in and by the tradition of metaphysics (65-69). 
The tradition culminates in the triumph of machine technology, 
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which Heidegger explains is nothing "materialistic;" it is rather 
"spirit" and is "as this a decision concerning the actuality of the 
actual," the effects of which necessarily remain with us (66-67). 
It is possible and necessary, however, for us to think the 
"singularity of origin," and for this undertaking, Hélderlin’s law 
of history is essential (67). Hédlderlin thought this issue more 
profoundly than romanticism or Nietzsche, and thus reaches an inner 
relation between the Greeks and the Germans that eluded his 
successors (67-68). After this, Heidegger remarks, on the entry of 
the United States into the war: 


[ We know today that the anglo-saxonish world of America is 
resolved to annihilate (vernichten) Europe, and the home (Heimat), 
and the inception of the West. The inceptive is indestructible. The 
entry of America into this planetary war is not an entry into 
history; rather, it is it is already the last American act of 
America’s historylessness (Geschichtslosigkeit) and 
self-destruction (Selbstverwistung). This act is a renunciation of 
the inceptive (Anfangliche) and a decision for the inception-less 
(Anfanglose) .] 


There can be no stronger Heideggerian condemnation than this. 


The last two sentences of Heidegger’s sounding of "As ona 
holiday..." assert the rank of Hdélderlin, of the Germans, and 
finally, silently, of Heidegger’s thinking, in which this rank is 
understood. First, the penultimate sentence: "Hédlderlin’s word says 
the Holy and thus names only once the time-space (Zeit-Raum) of the 
inceptive decision for the essential joining (Wesensgeftige) of the 
future history of the gods and of humanity"(G4 77). Then the last 
sentence: "This word is, yet unheard, preserved in the Western 
language of the Germans." The words I have translated as "Western 
language" are in German abendlandische Sprache. They could also be 
rendered as "evening-land language," the language of the world’s 
twilight, or the world’s night. In 1945 Heidegger writes that "the 
surmounting of nihilism nevertheless announces itself in German 
poetic thinking and singing," but "[o]f this poetry, however, the 
Germans still have had the least understanding, because they are 
concerned to adapt to the measures of the nihilism that surrounds 
them and thus to mis- understand the essence of a historical 
self-affirmation" (R 498). 


The people, the Germans, in their rootedness, to the extent 
that they enact the motions of coming into their ownmost, thereby 
act in and thus enact a way of being for human beings attuned to, 
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corresponding with, the movement of presencing <---> absencing, 
hence, poiein kata physin (G55 367) .Heidegger’s politics is not a 
matter of romantic or aesthetic creativity, for poetry, the highest 
poetry, like science in WM and in the rectoral address, "holds out 
in the void of darkness" (G4 48; WM 102-111; RA 473-474). Language, 
which is the condition for a people’s historical Dasein, and which 
is exhibited in its deepest and most essential sense in poetry, 
allows what is great to be be recovered and "consequently 
inexhaustibly disclosed in appropriation always anew, and becoming 
more powerful" (G 39 146). The measure for man’s dwelling provided 
in and by poetry lets the unknown appear as the unknown (PLT 222- 
227). The poet calls "that which in its very self-disclosure causes 
the appearance of that which conceals itself, and indeed as that 
which conceals itself. In the familiar appearances, the poet calls 
the alien as that to which the invisible imparts itself in order to 
remain what it is--unknown" (225). Thought in connection with the 
task of the Germans, poetic measure means that this task is 
intelligible under the heading of finitude, or of the resolute 
stand--thoroughly consistent with releasement (Gelassenheit) ---in 
and exposure to darkness. 

"Tf the true as the only destiny is to come truly toward us and 
our descendants," Heidegger writes, "everything must’ remain 
provisional, widely expectant, cautious: we could not yet calculate 
when and where and in what shape that happening will occur" (G 55 
190). The appropriate staying of beings in the clearing of world is 
measured by their compliance with time (G51 100-110, 117, 120-121, 
EGT 40-55). Such compliance is for human beings a way of 
"essencing" (Wesung), by which Heidegger means "the knowing, 
voluntary, attuned moving into essencing, to stand in it and to 
stand it" (G45 201, 210, 218; G65 13). Comportment, action, is 
measured thus: "Each time, Being lets powers arise for a while, but 
it also lets them sink with their impotencies into the inessential" 
(EPh 76). In recovering the inception of our "historical-spiritual 
Dasein" for another inception, it is necessary to begin "more 
radically, with all the strangeness, darkness, insecurity that 
attend a true inception" (IM 32). The being of essential thinkers 
"consists in an almost inhuman fidelity to the most covert history 
of the West" (N3 19). From this fidelity it is evident that what 
marks the "extreme distress we and those to come have to endure" is 
that it is necessary now to renounce all "historically fabricated 
models," "neither some patchwork of past fundamental metaphysical 
positions nor some flight into a reheated christianism" (G55 361, 
68, 84 ). I have tried to show that for Heidegger the German people 
remains. 
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The tradition of participatory democracy includes figures such as Rousseau, Jefferson 
and Emerson, John Stuart Mill and Dewey, Walzer and Habermas. What unites these 
otherwise diverse thinkers-what makes them "participatory" democrats—is the view that 
democratic empowerment is an important means of self-development and self-realization. 
Moreover, the kind of self that democracy develops is also supportive of democracy. 
Participatory democrats argue (varyingly) that democracy develops individuals who are more 
tolerant, more attuned to reciprocity, more likely to dignify others, more capable of making 
moral judgments, and more reflective about their own needs, wants, and desires. For 
participatory democrats, democracy is always more than a means of checking power and 
distributing values, as it is for most liberal-democrats. They hold, in the well-known reversal 
of Lord Acton’s phrase, that powerlessness corrupts, and absolute powerlessness corrupts 
absolutely. Democracy is a way of life, a mode of decision-making that generates its own 
ethics, values, and culture--expectations I have referred to elsewhere as the self-transformation 
thesis in democratic theory.’ 


In this paper I ask: Do participatory expectations-- especially those that link 
democratic empowerment to desirable transformations of self and culture-have any place in 
complex. large-scale, post-industrial societies? The conventional wisdom says no. I shall 
argue otherwise. 


I shall take it for granted that there 1s a compelling practical reasons to attend to this 
thesis, namely, that contemporary liberal-democracies are subject to certain logics of self- 
destruction, logics that are closely, although not absolutely, related to politically-induced 
transformations of the self. For example, it may be that minimalist forms of democracy so 
insulate political elites from citizens that they are unable to renew their own supportive 
dispositions and cultures, a process Claus Offe and Ulrich Preuss have referred to as the 
political "deskilling" of citizens.* William Connolly has provided an acute analysis of how 
contemporary liberal democracies help to breed resentment against difference.’ Neo- 
conservatives hold that liberal-democracies create demanding selves, selves who are induced 
by the logic of electioneering to expect more and more of government, while losing the 
ability to reach into themselves and work with those closest to them.’ 


Mark Warren, "Democratic Theory and Self-Transformation," American Political 
Science Review 86 (March, 1992): 8-23 for a review and criticism of this literature. 
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I shall also assume that one version of participatory democracy--sometimes called 
"deliberative" or "discursive" democracy--makes a plausible case that more democracy would 
mitigate pathologies of contemporary democracies. This is the view that democratic rules and 
procedures can work no better than the deliberative processes that they enable, and that these 
processes should be widely dispersed through the institutions of state, economy, and civil 
society... Democracy does not work when individuals hold preferences and make judgments 
in isolation from one another, their views will be unlikely to be related to their own interests 
or responsive to those of others. They are easily manipulated by politicians, and prone to 
hatreds and resentments. That is, democratic procedures work badly unless they are designed 
to encourage deliberative examination of preferences, and to produce considered public 
judgments. Democracy ought, in this view, to cultivate the autonomy of individuals, that is, 
their abilities to participate in political self-governance. 


Even though I believe the case for discursive democracy can be elaborated and 
defended. I do not do so here.° Rather, I am interested in whether there is any point. Can 
the self-transformation thesis, suitably elaborated in terms of a theory of discursive 
democracy, have any location in contemporary, large-scale, complex, "post-industnal" 
societies? Is it worth taking a closer look? Or are the views and expectations associated with 
the seif-transformation thesis, however laudable, simply utopian ideals whose place is, at best, 
in small-scale, pre-modern forms of community? 


While proponents of this view differ in their analyses, there 1s widespread convergence 
on this point. A few examples include Michael Walzer, "The Civil Society 
Argument," in Dimensions of Radical Democracy, edited by Chantal Mouffe (London: 
Verso, 1992); Robert Dahl, Democracy and Its Critics (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), part 6; Jurgen Habermas, Zhe Theory of Communicative Action, vols. 1 
and 2, trans. Thomas McCarthy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1984, 1987); James Fishkin, 
Democracy and Deliberation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991); Bernard 
Manin, "On Legitimacy and Political Deliberation," Political Theory 15 (August, 
1987): 338-368, Jean Cohen and Andrew Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1992), John Dryzek, Discursive Democracy 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1990); Offe and Preuss, "Democratic 
Institutions and Morai Resources"; Cass Sunstein, "Preferences and Politics," 
Philosophy and Public Affairs 20 (1991): 3-34; Daniel Yankelovich, Coming to 
Public Judgment: Making Democracy Work in a Complex World (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1991); Thomas Spragens, Reason and Democracy (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1990); Benjamin Barber, Strong Democracy (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1984), 


See my "The Self in Discurstve Democracy," in The Cambridge Companion to 


Habermas, edited by Stephen White (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
forthcoming). 


Much conventional wisdom holds that the strong, participatory forms of democracy 
necessary for the self-transformation thesis are increasingly irrelevant. The functional 
constraints of modern societies--their mass scale, high levels of differentiation, complexity, 
information, and symbolic manipulation—necessarily reduce the domain and scope of 
democratic power and judgment, and necessarily place politics in the hands of professionals. 
There is, on this view, little point in even putting the question of democratic self- 
transformation since strongly democratic institutions can no longer exist. 


The prima facie case for this conventional wisdom is compelling. And indeed, 
adherents of participatory democracy have for the most part been reduced to critics of a 
political landscape that has grown more remote, technical, and hierarchical, while the most 
important collective decisions result from systems—markets and bureaucratic routines—that 
escape democratic control. Nonetheless, in this paper I take issue with the conventional 
wisdom, and argue that post-industrial societies are changing in ways that, perhaps 
surprisingly, make the seif-transformation thesis more relevant to democratic theory and 
practice than they were just a few decades ago. 


The change with the most far-reaching consequences for democratic theory might 
simply be called the "politicization" of society. Liberal revolutions sought to depoliticized 
society; to limit the scope of the state. Much democratic theory (although not all) followed 
liberal theory in understanding democracy as a matter of popular control over the state. Most 
standard democratic mechanisms—voting, representation, lobbying, and checks and balances— 
were understood in these terms. And expansions of democracy were conceived in terms of 
expanding and strengthening these mechanisms. These remain important, but not as important 
as these "state-centered" theories of democracy suggest. At the same time these state-centered 
theories obscure new patterns of politicization, many of which offer new locations for 
democracy. Consider the following: 


l. Popular understandings of the domain of democracy are changing. Democracy is 
increasingly understood to include control over everyday life. The family and the workplace 
are the two most stnking arenas of change. With regard to the workplace, business 
management literature increasingly recommends more democracy as a means of motivating 
and developing workers. And the feminist movement has focused on how power and culture 
within the family undermines or enhances democracy. 


2 The aims associated with democracy are shifting. Standard liberal-democratic theory 
sees democratic control over public life as a means of protecting private and social life. 
Today, however, many of the new social movements—the feminist movement, for example— 
see changing the self as a condition for participating in politics, and participation as a means 
of developing the self. In workplace democracy, an explicit goal is to develop the 
competence and creativity of workers. And even in some reformatories and homeless 
shelters, directors have been experimenting with democracy as a means of developing respect 
for self and others. 
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3. The meaning of "democracy" is changing to denote a defense of society against the 
state: people are now often less interested in controlling national agendas by means of 
traditional representation than in wresting control of agendas from the state. For "more than a 
decade and a half," Cohen and Arato note, "citizens initiatives, associations, and movements 
have increasingly oriented themselves toward the defense and expansion of a variously 
described social realm, the forms and projects of which are clearly distinguished from 
statism."’ At the same time, there is a shift in expectations: the state should not be an 
organizer, but a facilitator—for example, by providing security and services, rights and 
protections, or legal processes for redressing grievances. In the short term such expectations 
pose enormous problems for the state, leading to fragmented boundaries and excessive 
demands on resources, and producing the current situation in which the domain of the state 
expands at the same time that its authority weakens. In the long term, however, such changes 
open new arenas of participation as the state seeks new means of legitimation through 
administrative hearings, legislation enabling citizen law-suits to enforce laws against polluters, 
negotiating with client groups, and the like. 


4. Fewer and fewer problems are understood as strictly "private": it is significant that 
even conservatives now believe that governments have a responsibility to deal with social 
problems. While this can, in an atomized political culture, lead to a politics of demand and 
blame, it also signifies a rudimentary awareness of the extent to which individuals are 
interdependent. On the other hand, with the rise of what has come to be called the "politics 
of identity," questions of the constitution of persons through their associations, preferences, 
orientations, and life-styles is now "political." 


Examples such as these could be multiplied. I mean them to suggest that viewing 
democratic possibilities in terms of state-centered terms obscures emerging sites, possibilities, 
and problems of democratization, as well as the structural tendencies that produce such 
dynamics. The examples point to two general and interrelated developments, the meaning of 
which I explore here. First, sociologists have long recognized that as societies modernize, 
they also become more differentiated, both institutionally and culturally. Differentiation in 
liberal societies involves limits on state power that allow other kinds of forces—cultural, 
linguistic, and economic—to organize relatively autonomous spheres of social life. Despite 
limits on state power, interactions of a political nature (that is, interactions involving conflict 
over collective decisions), increase in quantity as well as become more diffuse in location and 
goals. This is because differentiation (a) means that there are growing distinctions between 
arenas of goods, and produces individuals who seek to defend them, and (b) produces new 
problems of coordinating differentiated and perhaps incommensurable arenas of goods. 
Democracy, I shall argue, is a potential located at the boundaries of these multiplying arenas, 
just because politics is intrinsic to this multiplication. 


Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory, p. 29. 
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Second, and closely related, the differentiation of society involves (but is not identical 
with) a differentiation of values, which also relativizes cultural identities and authorities. 
Liberalism could limit politics to the state only because the identities and authorities of 
society and private life were often unquestioned, leaving the powers of family, church, race, 
and economic privilege to exert their force. In a post-traditional society, however, identities 
such as these, and the power relations they entail, because questionable. And as they become 
questionable, they are politicized. And where politicized, they can become subject to 
democratic negotiation. 


However we conceive democracy, democratic participation, and democratic 
transformations of the self, we must take care to limit their meanings to political relationships 
within the context of those social relationships that have become, for the moment, 
problematic. Thus, different arenas of democratization will require different expectations and 
designs if they are to realize their potentialities. Democracy cannot be conceived as a 
replacement for intimacy, friendship, aesthetic judgment, spiritual experience, or even market 
relations. if these are suitable constructed. Rather, I will argue, it should consist in the 
empowered potential to discursive challenge, to raise any social relationship to the level of 
reflexivity. This is why, I shall suggest, democratic transformations of the self (as opposed to 
other kinds of transformations) ought to be understood in terms of reflexive capacities to 
identify, defend, or develop specific goods in and through discourse. Such transformations 
should not be conceived as movement toward any specific good—such as solidarity, 
community, or virtue, each of which amount to viewing specific kinds of social goods as 


foundational, usually to the detriment of other kinds of goods. 


I develop this argument as follows. First, I consider the conventional "realist" wisdom 
that increasing complexity and differentiation places functional limits on democracy in 
general, and participatory democracy in particular. Second, and in contrast, I consider both 
the institutional and cultural implications of differentiation for what is "political." Third, I 
suggest that these processes give new meanings and locations to "democracy." Finally, I 
argue that these processes give a new relevance to the self-transformation thesis in democracy 
theory, but in ways not anticipated in most literature of participatory democracy. Locating 
this thesis provides us with a much more specific set of expectations and questions about the 
relationship between democratic process and self-transformation, questions that this paper 
seeks to specify but not answer. 


THE REALIST CRITIQUE 


Nowhere is the conventional wisdom that participatory ideals have become irrelevant 
than in an emerging "realist" school of social theory, associated with Niklas Luhmann and 
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applied to democratic theory in a recent book by Danilo Zolo.* There are many other kinds 
of arguments against participatory ideals, of course. The most familiar are liberal arguments 
to the effect that increased participation is likely to threaten individual rights by extending the 
reach of democratic majorities. Also familiar is the argument that more participation is likely 
to precipitate a crisis of governability by overwhelming the state with conflicting demands. 
These and other arguments deserve to be considered.” Here, however, I am concerned with 
whether or not participatory ideals are inherently irrelevant to modem societies.'° If it tums 


Niklas Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, trans. John Bednarz, Jr. (New 
York: Walter de Gruyter, 1990); Danilo Zolo, Complexity and Democracy: A Realist 


Approach, trans. David McKie (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1992). 


See my "Democratic Theory and Self-Transformation," esp. pp. 9-11. 


A parallel, although less elaborated critique of liberal democracy in these terms can be 
found in Norberto Bobbio, 7he Future of Democracy, trans. Roger Griffen 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1987). The history of liberal 
democracy, Norberto Bobbio notes succinctly, is littered with broken promises. Six to 
be exact: 


2 Democracy has turned out not to be the rule of individuals, but a competition 
between groups, eclipsing a close relationship between democracy and se/f- 
government. 

Particular interests almost always eclipse the popular mandates promised by 
democratic theory, culminating in neo-corporatism. 

Oligarchies have survived the liberal-democratic promise to lodge the powers 
of government in the people. 

Democracy has not spread to non-governmental power relations. 

Behind public government is almost always an invisible network of powers that 
are not democratically accountable. 

The spread of democracy has not resulted in an educated citizenry, but has 


been accompanied by an apathetic, ill-informed, and alienated citizenry (pp. 27- 
36). 


These broken promises are not, says Bobbio, simply owing to the inevitable gap 
between ideal and reality. These are promises that could not and cannot be kept 
"because of obstacles which had not been foreseen or which cropped up unexpectedly 
as a result of ’transformations’ ... in the nature of civil society" (p. 37). These include 
the rule of technocrats responding to the increasingly complex societies, the nse of 
bureaucracy in response to welfare demands, and emancipation of civil society from 
politics in such as way that it has become a limitless source of demands, to which the 
state can only respond with authoritarian measures (pp. 37-39). If these classical 
expectations of liberal-democratic theory tum out to be utopian, those of participatory 
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Out that participatory ideals can have no location because of irreversible structural 
developments, then it is hardly worthwhile considering whether more democracy is desirable 
or undesirable because it 1s, in any case, impossible. The realist critique puts the case of 
impossibility on the grounds of the increasing differentiation of society and the resulting 
complexity—precisely the developments that I wish to argue produces a new relevance for 
participatory ideals. 


Central to Luhmann’s and Zolo’s approach is the view that the increasing complexity 
of society produces a functional necessity for the political system to manage complexity. In 
Zolo’s formulation, politics takes on what are essentially Hobbesian functions owing to a 
logic of complexity.'’ In today’s societies, individuals are faced with increasing cognitive 
complexity: we have increasing choices, but every choice is interdependent with an 
increasing number of variables. Thus, we experience increasing cognitive complexity as 
increasing uncertainty. This uncertainty results from increasing social complexity, itself the 
result of the differentiation of social spheres, interdependence, and pluralism of social spaces. 


From the perspective of individual judgment, we find ourselves in a situation of 
epistemological complexity, or uncertainty with respect to the grounds of judgment, political 
or otherwise. As Luhmann conceives this situation, individuals can respond to 
epistemological complexity in one of two ways: either "normatively," that is, a search for 
intellectual security in encompassing perspectives, or "cognitively," involving piecemeal 
learning and adaptation to increasing complexity. The normative orientation often involves a 
search for foundational truths. As regards social reality, however, the security of "truth" is 
not available from any epistemological source. No such single set of rules can encompass 
social complexity. This means that all attempts to fix truths (for example, through 
Anistotelian, Kantian ethics, religion, and the like) amount to cognitive denials of reality, and 
thus must be prone to disillusion. 


The purely cognitive and pragmatic orientation amounts to piecemeal learning. As a 
matter of structural fact, politics works within this realm. Its "code" is one of prudence, and 
is now differentiated from the normative domain. Its primary function is to "manage 
uncertainty" and thus to provide the security that is unavailable through singular normative 
orientations. This is why the function of politics is necessarily Hobbesian: it responds to the 
fact that modern societies reproduce the Hobbesian experience of fear and insecunty—not 
because of any attributes of humans nature as such, but because of our inability, as 
individuals, to conceptualize and deal with complexity in differentiated societies. This is why 


democratic theory are more so. What makes Bobbio’s observations compelling is not 
their obviousness, but the fact that he locates them in relation to long-term structural 
changes in post-industrial societies, changes that are not, apparently, conducive to 
democracy. 


Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, chap. 1. 
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politics is limited to security concerns, and why we should withdraw broader normative 
expectations. The "specific function of the political system is that of regulating selectively 
the distribution of social risk, and so of reducing fear, through the competitive allocation of 
‘security values’."'* Politics systems function as they should when they protect people from 
catastrophic contingencies (violence, war, disease, famine, and the like), and when they 
produce "ordered expectations" or "trust." Politics must dispense with unifying ethics and 
related representations. Rather, it must limit itself to mediating conflicts, guaranteeing 
security, and protecting civil mghts. Other spheres (religion, family, economy, science, etc.) 
should take care of positive values, these being enabled by the security functions of politics in 
a complex society. 


What does this view of politics imply for democratic theory? Democracy, according 
to Zolo, can now only mean "differentiated and limited autocracies." Democracy is an 
arrangement for protecting differentiation and complexity, which also protects the spheres 
within which positive values are available.'* The institutional means for this is competition 
between powers. Luhmann defines democracy simply as "bifurcation of the top: the 
bifurcation of the top of the differentiated political system by the distinction of government 
and opposition."’> Democracy means only that power is not monopolized and that there is a 
rule of law, both of which work to increase secunty while preserving differentiation. 


Luhmann’s conception of democracy is more sparse even than Schumpeter’s definition 
of democracy as the "that institutional arrangement for arriving at political decisions in which 


individuals acquire the power to decide by means of a competitive struggle for the people’s 


vote,"!® 


since it dispenses even with the representation of people as political consumers in 

the political marketplace. Individuals cannot be sovereign even in this sense, since politics 
produces in own "coding" which frames issues and information according to the binary logic 
of political competition, and which presents agendas in these terms. Moreover, mass 
communication imposes its own "functional code," selectively presenting information and thus 
isolating individuals from the information they would need to exert influence.'? Owing to 


this (inevitable) situation, existing forms of democratic participation consist primarily in 


Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, p. 38. 

Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, pp. 180-84. 

Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, p. 73. 

Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 232. 


Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1975), p. 269. 


Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, chap. 5. 
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symbolic reassurance.'* Nonetheless, the competition itself results in a relatively 
"horizontal" allocation of risk, unlike non-democratic systems, which allocate risk "vertically." 
Luhmann regards this in itself as a remarkable "structural innovation." 


The irrelevance of participatory democracy follows for several reasons. First, one of 
Luhmann’s and Zolo’s most prominent arguments is that participatory demands are motivated 
by, and closely linked to unitary normative perspectives, often of a neo-Anistotelian or 
Rousseauian nature that identifies democracy with community. According to Luhmann, 
advocates of participatory democracy see it as a means of fusion with the larger community, 
and a means for injecting a normative unity into political life.” But this is impossible: 
these visions lack a sense of particularity, variety, and "mutual incompatibility" in modern 
societies.”. Modern societies are not communities, but differentiated into relatively 
autonomous systems and spheres. Each of these spheres has is own “code” and internal 
criteria of performance, and no unified criteria can be imposed by politics, at least without 
coercively violating the integrity of these spheres and producing dysfunctional consequences. 
In a differentiated system politics is itself autonomous, dictated by a logic of prudence, and 
functioning to preserve the boundaries that enable the various spheres of society to produce 
their own values and normative visions. Moreover, since one of the "functional codes" of 
politics is the distinction between internal and external, defining the boundaries of competing 
groups, no universal ethic or moral vision of community can bridge this particularism.~ 
Politics is particularism; particularism is simply another description of conflict, which is what 
defines the sphere of politics.” 


Second, and closely related, Luhmann argues that participatory democrats see 
participation as a means of legitimating the state by tying it to a normative vision. 
Participatory democrats expect legitimacy to increase as participation increases. In 
Luhmann’s view, however, precisely the opposite is likely to occur, simply owing to the fact 
that participation increases the likelihood that unitary values will be put to the test and fail: 
"if one raises the question of legitimation and articulates it against the background of 
universal values and goals, then the probability of a negative answer is greater than that of a 
positive one. The reason for this is simply that the perspectives of values reduce complexity 


Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, pp. 43-44. 

Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 234. 
Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, pp. 220-221. 
Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, p. 70. 

Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, pp. 41-42. 


Zolo, Democracy and Complexity, p. 71. 
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to severely, i.e. that it is easier to communicate about values than about realities."~* 
Complexity, which the state functions to control, cannot be communicated, and therefore 
global demands for legitimacy cannot be met. For this reason, Luhmann argues, nothing can 
be gained, and everything lost, by assuring voice by democratic means. The terms of 
democratic legitimation ought to be cast simply in terms of the procedures that retain an 
"open, coded system of opposition."”° 


Third, participation is also subject to a contradictory logic of bureaucratization that not 
only undermines organizational effectiveness, but fails as well to produce more democratic 
control. Participation as a way of making decisions in organizations also multiplies decisions: 
"more decisions are necessary if decisions are shifted to committees where those affected or 
their representatives have to decide whether they want to agree with a decision or not." 

The increase in decisions results from the "reflexivity" of democratic processes: that rules of 
decision need to be agreed, decisions need to be taken about what is to be decided, and so on. 
One 1s struck, Luhmann notes, by the parallels between these processes and bureaucratic 
behavior: "Like a puppet within a puppet, participation develops into an organization within 
an organization, into a bureaucracy within a bureaucracy. The result can be condemned as 
bureaucracy and praised as participation. This double evaluation has an immobilizing effect: 
one affirms in principle what one condemns in execution."”’ 


A fourth point, again related, is that the extensive communication that advocates of 
participatory democracy seek is impossible in differentiated societies. Again, the driving 
force is complexity, which systems seek to manage by developing their own, internally self- 
referential, "codes" of communication.** There is no metalanguage of communication, just 
because "there is no privileged place from within differentiated systems (for example, an 
omniscient control center) from which the entire system, including the control center, could 
be observed." Political systems in complex societies exist along side, rather than above, 
other systems. It is not a meta-manager of society, but has the specific function of reducing 
contingency. Its "binary codes" reflect this specificity, so that the codes of other systems 
(sickness/health, cnminal/law abiding, inefficiency/efficiency, sinful/saved, etc.) are translated, 
with considerable loss through simplification and abstraction, into those of 
liberal/conservative, ally/enemy, and other codes that represent strategic responses to 


Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 225. 
Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 229. 
Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 223. 
Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 224. 
Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, pp. 39-51. 


Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 51. 
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contingency. The "depoliticization" that advocates of participation have decried over that last 
few decades still assumes, as Luhmann puts it, a “long-standing premise of a kind of 
supremacy of politics over society," and "views depoliticization as a misdirection..."°° What 
depoliticization really represents is the fact of differentiation, the fact that political 
communication has become (self-referentially) specific to the political system. It represents 
that fact that the values that people seek and enjoy are specific to nonpolitical systems, and 
communicated in nonpolitical codes. Extensive communication, the search for a universal 
linkage through discourse between society and state, is simply impossible within a 


differentiated society, owing to the ways that systems translate contingencies and imperatives 
into self-referential codes. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE REALIST CRITIQUE? 


This sketch does not do justice to Luhmann and his followers. But it is sufficient, I 
think, to make the point that the question of whether participatory ideals are obsolete has to 
do with how one conceptualizes advanced industrial societies. So in suggesting what is 
wrong with his critique, I also mean to suggest a strategy for thinking about the location and 
nature of participatory democracy. I shall begin by responding to the four areas of the realist 


critique above. I summarize my responses in the form of five theses to which I attend to 
latter in this paper. 


The first area of Luhmann’s cniticism, regarding the inappropnateness of unitary 
visions of community, is effective against communitarian and republican visions of 
participatory democracy, especially those associated with the unitary moralism of Rousseau, 
who understands participation as a means of self-discovery in through identification with the 
General Will. Rousseauian democracy—democracy as a means of approximating the General 
Will—is simply implausible in complex societies. This is not only because of the singulanty 
of his vision is incompatible with differentiation, but also because the structure of his 
approach defines away politics. It does so by presupposing that individuals who stand outside 
the General Will must be incomplete as human beings. Indeed, this is why in The Social 
Contract Rousseau forbids secondary associations, what we now consider the life-blood of 
democratic politics: they can only lead individuals away from their humanity by tempting the 
formation of particular wills. Because universality is morally and logically necessary (that is, 
not the contingent result of politics) politics can only distract. 


Luhmann, Political Theory in the Welfare State, p. 63. 
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This point has been made extensively by Rousseau’s critics.*’ The criticism does not 
apply, however, to an increasingly extensive literature that defends participatory ideals as a 
means of maintaining differentiated spheres of decisions and goods.” Participatory 
democracy does not (necessarily) rest on premodern conception of society; nor does it depend 
on communitarian goals (although often associated**); nor does it require the view that 
politics should encompass all social relations~a point to which I retum.** As Cohen and 
Arato point out, democratic movements in the last two decades have in fact sought to defend 
differentiation from the state, in part by defending the integrity of various spheres of civil 
society.*> In short, Luhmann relies on a politically and theoretically questionable equation 
between participatory democracy and communitanianism. Still, the question of how 
expanding democracy involves differentiation requires defense. Thus: 


Thesis 1: Participatory ideals should involve a defense of differentiation of both goods and 
institutions. 


Luhmann’s critique also rests on an equation, indeed a confusion, between what is 
"political" and the "political system"-that is, the institutions of governance and their 
mediating institutions in society. Thus, while it is undeniable that the political system has 
become relatively autonomous as a set of institutions, this does not mean (as Luhmann 
argues) that the remainder of society is increasingly depoliticized, although this has seemed to 
be a dominant tendency from the end of World War II until the mid-1960s as welfare states 
developed and consolidated. But it would be a mistake to project these two decades 
indefinitely into the future. It is increasingly clear that as political institutions become more 
autonomous, they are also less able to contain politics. This is especially clear with the 


See, e.g., Manin, "On Legitimacy and Political Deliberation"; William Connolly, 
Political Theory and Modernity (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988), chap. 3; George 
Kateb, /nner Oceans, pp. 52-56. 


A few examples are Michael Walzer, Spheres of Justice (New York: Basic Books, 
1983); Connolly, /dentity/Difference, Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political 
Theory; Iris Marion Young, Justice and the Politics of Difference (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990); John Keane, Democracy and Civil Society (London: 
Verso, 1988); Habermas, The Theory of Communicative Action. 


Although communitarianism and participatory democracy remain closely associated in 
many writings, such as Robert Bellah, et. al., The Good Society (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1991). 


Seyla Benhabib, Situating the Self: Gender, Community and Postmodernism in 
Contemporary Ethics (New York: Routledge, 1992), chap. 2. 


Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory, chap. 2. 
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development of the "new social movements" beginning in the 1960s. In discussing the nature 
of new social movements, Alain Touraine notes that 


The distance between civil society and State is increasing while the separation 
between private and public life is fading away. The continuity from social 
movement to political party 1s disappearing; political life tends to be a 
depressed area between a stronger State in a changing international 
environment and, on the other side, sociocultural movements.*° 


Politics is becoming pervasive, but not through formal political institutions. Claus Offe writes 
that 


The new movements politicize themes which cannot easily be "coded" within 
the binarv code of the universe of social action that underlies liberal political 
theory. That is to say, where liberal theory assumes that all action can be 
categorized as either "private" or "public" (and, in the latter case, nghtfully 
political"), the new movements locate themselves in a third, intermediate 
category. They claim a type of issue for themselves, one that is neither 
“private” (in the sense of being no legitimate concer to others) nor "public" 
(in the sense of being recognized as the legitimate object of official political 
institutions and actions), but which consists in collectively "relevant" results 
and side effects of either private or institutional-political actors for which these 
actors, however, cannot be held responsible or made responsive by available 
legal or institutional means. The space of action of the new movements is a 
space of noninstitutional politics which is not provided for in the doctrines and 
practices of liberal democracy and the welfare state.*’ 


To note, as Offe does, the emergence of a new space of politics does not mean that politics is 
conceived as including "everything": it denotes quite specific kinds of social relationships 
which do not, however, correspond to formal political processes. The logic of differentiation 
applies here too: politics is one means of creating or challenging social relationships among 
the many kinds available in a differentiated society. The theoretical reason for this, discussed 
below, is that institutional differentiation and the differentiation of social relationships 
according to their intrinsic goods are parallel, but not identical processes. This is why it is 
possible for individuals to be "political" outside of the systematic logic of the state or the 
broader political system. It will be important to locate precisely where politics is today in 
order to locate radically democratic ideals. Thus: 


Alain Touraine, "An Introduction to the Study of New Social Movements," Social 
Research 52 (Winter, 1985): 749-787; p. 780. 


Claus Offe, "New Social Movements: Challenging the Boundaries of Institutional 
Politics," Social Research 52 (Winter, 1985): 817-868; p. 826. 
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Thesis 2: Differentiation describes a situation in which politics is increasingly pervasive but 
not inclusive. 


Luhmann’s second area of criticism, regarding the improbability that participation will 
increase the extent to which the state reflects universal values (and is thus perceived to be 
legitimate), reminds us that there are many values that the state can’t create, provide, or even 
represent. One reason for this may indeed be functional and have to do with the necessary 
particularity of the state’s "code." But more obviously, the state cannot achieve most kinds of 
values in any direct way, simply because its tools are, in the end, coercive. Participatory 
theories of democracy do, of course, need to understand this; they shade off into 
totalitananism when they equate political participation in the arena of the state with the 
realization of values. 


But Luhmann’s conclusion does not follow, that participatory ideals ought to give way 
to a practical, "cognitive" style of expectation, while "normative" demands ought to be 
withdrawn from politics. Part of the problem with Luhmann’s conclusion is that his division 
of psychological styles into "cognitive" and "normative" is too crude to make sense of any 
political activity whatsoever.** Politics involves what people care about; otherwise there 
would exist no conflict. All politics is normative in this trivial sense, and it makes little 
sense to contrast the normative and cognitive styles here, as if politics could be simply 
disinterested management. It is one thing to hold, as Luhmann does, that unified normative 
visions are incompatible with complex realities. It is another to conclude, as Luhmann does, 
that negotiating complex realities must be devoid of normative concerns and visions. 


Luhmann also misunderstands the relationship between "universal values" and political 
legitimacy that has evolved in liberal-democratic cultures, mistaking a necessary ambiguity 
about goods for a withdrawal of normative demands from politics. The liberal revolutions 
included the idea—~thoroughly absorbed by strongly democratic theories—that the state is 
legitimate when it permits a high degree of individual self-determination. The "universal 
value" represented in this perspective is the respect for persons, and this is reflected in 
numerous institutional protections and empowerments. Citizenship is one mode of being that 
lets other modes of being develop. The state is "legitimate" when it protects and underwrites 
these developments. Most advocates of strong democracy argue that some kind of state (or 
other agencies that carry out collective decisions) is necessary for self-determination and self- 
development. They do not argue that participation in the arena of the state is a way of 
realizing universal values. The necessary ambiguity here, as Claude Lefort has argued, 
involves representing political sovereignty as an "empty space" within which politics can 
develop. This space represents a political process while leaving unanswered the question of 


Cf. Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory, pp. 334-341. 
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which goods have the power of sovereignty behind them.*? The question this raises is how 
contests over goods are involved in constituting the authority of political institutions--and 
hence their perceived legitimacy. Luhmann cannot even pose the question of legitimacy in 


democratic terms owing to the unitary, even metaphysical sense he gives to the notion of 
legitimacy. 


Luhmann’s hope and preference, however, is that the terrain of western societies will 
become more depoliticized and politics more "cognitive" in style as complexity increases. As 
I will suggest, precisely the opposite is happening: owing in large part to the logic of 
differentiation, traditional authorities are increasingly questioned and questionable. 

Individuals are faced with normative questions that would have been "automatically" 
answered for this in the past. The burden of normative decision increasingly falls to 
individuals as they have greater degrees for freedom to address normative questions. At the 
same time, whatever is questionable, normatively speaking, is also potentially political. And 
so the impact of differentiation is not, as Luhmann suggests, to marginalize normative 
intellectual styles, but just the opposite: normative questions expand at the same time that 
unified (metaphysical) orientations become increasingly marginal. The question here is 
whether participatory democracy, especially in its discursive form, can accommodate this kind 
of politicization of normative questions better than alternatives. Thus: 


Thesis 3: Differentiation describes a situation in which the burdens and opportunities of 
normative questions increase, both for individuals and institutions. 


As regards the third area of Luhmann’s critique, he suggests that hierarchies simplify 
decision-making in an environment in which decisions tend to multiply owing to increased 
complexity and differentiation. This is another reason why democracy is constrained: 
hierarchical command (bureaucracy, in Weber’s sense) is efficient, and this kind of efficiency 
is increasingly functional in a complex environment. But there are increasing signs that this 
tendency is limited, if not reversed, by societies that are moving from industnal to post- 
industrial economies. In emerging economies, information flows more rapidly, innovations 
are fast-paced, services come to dominate, technological improvements are the key to 
profitability, markets change rapidly, and government requires considerable flexibility. Of 
course, it is easy to overemphasize these developments: most sectors of capitalist economies 
are not yet affected, or they are constrained by external ownership, or they are affected in 
ways that place a premium of “labor market flexibility" rather than cultivation of individual 
skills and expertise. Still, even with these caveats, it is clear that bureaucratization has 
reached a plateau. Bureaucratic organizations are best suited to control, command, and 
accountability; not to creativity and flexibility. They are poor at organizing innovation; they 


Claude Lefort, Democracy and Political Theory, trans. David Macey (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1988), Part IV; cf. Fred Dallmayr, "Postmetaphysics 
and Democracy," Political Theory 21 (February 1993): 101-127. 
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systematically constrain communication; they constrain their participants in exterior 
interactions, and generally lack the subtlety required by contemporary economies. 


When Luhmann suggests that more participation necessarily produces more 
bureaucracy (in the sense of multiplying formal decision-rules) he imposes, as it were, a 
bureaucratic model on democratic process, so that there is always control of the whole over 
the parts. In terms of the bureaucratic model, such control can be accomplished only by 
increasing rules and procedures, which become more complicated and extensive as they cover 
more decisions. The result, of course, is that ruies and procedures multiply as rapidly as the 
number and complexity of decisions—a process that draws ever more resources from other 
activities, up to the point that decision-making is burdensome and paralyzed. But this is not 
the only way to organize democratic decision-making. Participation may not mean increased 
involvement in a centralized decision-making apparatus. Instead, it may mean increasing the 
number of decisions that can be taken by smaller groups, accomplished by decentralizing 
power according to the principle that decisions ought to be made that their appropriate level 
of impact and generality. Centralized coordination and command ought to concern only the 
most general policies and guidelines. Involving everyone in every decision is never possible 
because of constraints of time and knowledge. Neither is it desirable, since democracy works 
when it serves to multiply the efforts and energies of its participants, and when it elicits 
commitments, responsibilities, and loyalties by settling those conflicts that can be settled 
through democratic procedures. Properly constructed, democratic procedures ought to 
mitigate the weight with which organizational decisions fall on individuals. 


These are ambiguous claims, and democracy is an ambiguous response. My point, 
however, is that participatory democracy now seems more relevant to institutional responses 
to complexity, not less. Luhmann cannot appreciate this in part because his conception of the 
self is static: overburdened with complexity, individuals need to be sheltered by institutions, 
and this is best accomplished through hierarchy. It does not occur to him that individuals, 
empowered as individuals in democratic contexts, might better deal with complexity than 
command hierarchies. But of course this is precisely the question of democracy: whether it 
can be configured to produce these transformative effects on individual capacities which now 
seem central to the logic of differentiation. Thus: 


Thesis 4: Differentiation produces countertendencies to hierarchical authority. 
Organizational capacities for decision-making increase as democracy increases. 


The final area of critique—Luhmann’s view that communication cannot serve to 
coordinate the differentiated systems of a complex society—identifies an important constraint 
on discursive designs. In part, what differentiation means is that different social systems 
come to have different media of coordination. Thus, following Habermas, we might 
distinguish state, markets, and civil society by referring to their media: administrative power, 
money, and communication. The relative autonomy of each sphere is constituted by the fact 
that interactions between people are coordinated differently: the state works by means of 
(coercively) binding administrative decisions; markets through exchanges of money 
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equivalents; and society through norms, customs, and agreements. We need not accept the 
current configurations of these spheres to see that in a complex society each kind of media 
has a place. A state is defined by coercion in the form of administrative power, even if the 
(enforced) decision is made democratically. Markets, now wildly overextended in many 
spheres of goods, nonetheless function to aggregate billions of decisions about relatively 
trivial matters of production and consumption that no one would want to make 
democratically, even if it were possible. Civil society—family, church, voluntary associations, 
social movements, culture, etc.-thnves on communication. That is, coordination between 
individuals depends on talk, gesture. demonstration, writing, and the like. 


Discursive democracy seeks to expand the role of communication as a means of 
making collective decisions. There is good reason: decisions can be taken consciously and 
justified publically only within the medium of communication. Yet Luhmann’s point suggests 
that participatory democrats should not see deliberative democracy as the sole means of 
coordinating society. And it is clear that different "codes" respond to different functional 
imperatives of differentiated sectors and systems, professions, and the like—thus serving to 
sustain differentiation, attunement to different goods, as weil as to reduce complexity by 
screening out what seems irrelevant. Democracy cannot be about replacing these kind of 
differentiation, but rather about locating discursive designs where they might best constrain, 
guide, and justify other media of organization and decision. This is why Habermas concludes 
that the principle avenues of (discursive) democratization are in civil society.” 


But is not necessary to conclude, as Luhmann does, that the inertia of differentiation 
makes discursive designs irrelevant; it only means that participatory democrats must figure 
out how discursive decisions can articulate with, guide, and justify other media of 
organization and decision. Many models and devices now exist, if imperfectly (for example, 
legislative guidance of administrative decisions; worker ownership and control of market- 
onented firms; public hearings on administrative decisions, etc.). Once this point is accepted, 
we can arrive at a conclusion precisely the opposite of Luhmann’s: differentiation makes 
discursive democracy more relevant, not less. 


To see why this conclusion follows, however, we must dispense with Luhmann’s 
notion of "codes." Indebted to French structuralism, the notion is valuable to understand how 
basic patterns of distinction in language—patterns similar to the binary oppositions of machine 
languages—can govern thought and communication. This is an important critical point. 
Beyond critique, however, the notion obscures more than it illuminates. Specifically, the 
notion of self-referential closure depends on evoking the mechanistic closure of "codes." One 
could show this insufficiency by providing an account of the pragmatics of language use. But 


Jurgen Habermas, "The Crisis of the Welfare State and the Exhaustion of Utopian 
Energies," in Jurgen Habermas on Society and Politics, edited by Steven Seidman 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1989), pp. 296-299; Cf. Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and 
Political Theory, pp. 416-417; 560-562. 
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this is not necessary: the notion of self-referential closure fails to apply to a differentiated 
society itself, even though the idea does highlight tendencies toward closure in many 


specialized professions, the language of law and bureaucracy, and in sub-cultures. This is for 
two reasons: 


First, in a differentiated society, individuals inhabit different spheres in different parts 
of their lives. No individual can live entirely within the "code" of a single sphere except, 
perhaps, through a conscious act of self-removal from society. Thus the resources, if not the 
skills and experience, exist for any individual to translate between the "codes" of different 
spheres, if not between all spheres. Discursive democracy draws on such situations of the 
self; a question worth pursuing is whether discursive designs can translate resources into skills 
and experience. 


Second, considered from a psychological perspective, individuals who inhabit multiple 
spheres of existence do not find their identities ready-made. They must develop an identity. 
Likewise, individuals will often expenence conflicts between spheres as challenges to identity. 
Differentiation thus produces the motivations to negotiate and challenge conflicting demands, 
which also means negotiating and challenging conflicting codes. From this perspective, the 
ideal of self-development associated with participatory democracy is no longer an ideal; it is 
an imperative that is, as it were, thrust upon individuals by the modern condition. We can 
think of discursive democracy as arrangements that would provide interfaces between 
institutional functioning and individual self-making by providing the spaces in which 
challenges can be issued and negotiated, in this way facilitating the modern necessity of self- 
development. 


Luhmann’s view that discursive democracy requires a universal language misses the 
point. What is required is that individuals compare the differing goods (with their associated 
"codes") of different spheres; participatory democracy is a space of discursive comparison of 
conflicting imperatives, reflected within the self as the challenge of constructing an identity. 
Differentiation insures, as it were, that individuals are faced with the challenge of extracting 
themselves from any particular sphere, since none, by itself, is sufficient to provide an 
identity. Whatever universality of language might exist is a result of this discursive 
negotiation of different imperatives, reflected simultaneously in different spheres of society, 
and in differences within the self. The relevance of the self-transformation thesis here is that 
to live in a differentiated society is to have an inherently political location by virtue of the 
projects of self-making thrust upon us. The question for participatory democracy is how 
spheres of discourse might be organized to ease the burdens and further the opportunities of 
self-making. Thus: 


Thesis 5: Discursive democracy is located in those spheres that can be organized by 
communication, and is a means of negotiating conflicting imperatives between spheres. 
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NEW PATTERNS OF POLITICIZATION 


The value of Luhmann’s critique is that it suggests that differentiation in advanced 
industrial societies has constrained political systems in such a way that they are no longer 
“sovereign.” He concludes that democracy is likewise constrained, just because the domain of 
politics is constrained. In my comments above, I suggested that while the location of politics 
indeed reflects constraints of differentiation, it reappears in new forms precisely because of 
differentiation. This was the point of the first two theses above: 


i. Participatory ideals should involve a defense of differentiation of both goods and 
institutions. 


a Differentiation describes a situation in which politics is increasingly pervasive but not 


inclusive. 


We need now to specify more closely where participatory ideais might be located, beginning 
with the suggestion that differentiation shifts the location of politics. 


I would like to conceptualize this topic in terms of two distinct kinds of 
differentiation: differentiation of the media of organization, and differentiation of 
goods/principles of authority. All contemporary institutions involve both kinds of 
differentiation. Increases in differentiation in these senses should not, therefore, be equated 


with increasing divisions of labor, as in Durkheim’s The Division of Labor in Society. To 
focus on the division of labor is to think of society as an extensive network of interdependent 
economic locations, where humans are conceived in their productive capacities. In contrast, I 
am interested in political capacities and conflicts. Locating these means that we must focus 
on generic means of organization and their rationales. It is Weber rather than Durkheim that 
conceives of differentiation in these terms: under the concept of "rationalization," Weber 
focusses on conflicts between differentiating goods and differentiating means of organization, 
a perspective that is immediately political because it relates humans in their reflexive and 
evaluative capacities to the media that hold them in piace, as it were, in the various 
institutions they inhabit.*! Politics is the activity that occurs within institutions when these 
kinds of differentiation do not occur in parallel, because this means that individuals are 
subject to conflicting imperatives in securing their livelihoods and identities. Thinking of the 
structural location of politics in this way accounts, I believe, for some broadly recognizable 
recent phenomena: the increase in the "politics of identity," new social movements, the 


Reconstructions of Weber in these terms can be found in Habermas, The Theory of 
Communicative Action, vol. 1, part I; Wolfgang Schluchter, The Rise of Western 
Rationalism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981), and Mark Warren, 
"Nietzsche and Weber: When Does Reason Become Power?" in Max Weber and the 
Barbarism of Reason, edited by Asher Horowitz and Terry Maley (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, forthcoming). 
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decline of the authority of the state, the rise of "post-material values," and so on. And it will 
show how and why so much contemporary political activity—struggles over rights, workplace 


rules, cultural identities, and the like-amounts to struggles over appropriate patterns of 
differentiation. 


I have already alluded to the differentiation of media of organization: following 
Habermas, these are administrative power, money, and solidarity.** These three media 
represent the generic ways in which collective actions can be organized: they can be 
administered; they can be unintended outcomes of individuals agreements mediated by a 
universal medium of exchange (money); or they can be agreed by means of customs, norms, 
or discourse (solidarity). Of course most institutions involve all three media. But as societies 
differentiate institutions tend to be constrained to a single domain. Modern patterns began 
with the rise of liberal states, which constrained state power in ways that allowed the other 
media to become dominant in specific spheres. In this way, those institutions that depend on 
solidarity—family, religion, public discussions, science, voluntary associations, and the like— 
began to be secured from coercive institutions of the state (and the Church acting as state). 
Likewise, markets could develop only when ownership of property and labor was secured. 


Differentiation of goods/principles of authority occurs with secularization and the 
development of post-traditional culture. By this I simply mean that modern culture and 
moder selves increasingly distinguish between different spheres of goods, and tend to assign 
these goods to distinct social relationships and spaces. Thus, we distinguish the activity of 
truth-seeking from aesthetics; the values of intimacy and love from duty to state and 
citizenship; the values of efficiency from friendship; and so on. Michael Walzer’s Spheres of 
Justice is organized around the insight that modernity involves, to a large extent, a 
recognition that humans inhabit different domains of goods—what he calls a "social 
differentiation of goods". To a large extent, he argues, we already recognize this is the way 
we distinguish the goods of membership, security and welfare, markets, merit-based offices, 
education, family, religious institutions, and political life. Each answers to different needs, 
existential restraints, and social relations. Walzer’s list is not, I think, complete (for example, 
aesthetics and therapeutic self-reflection both answer to their own criteria and involve parallel 
institutional distinctions). But his insight is sound: The richness and profundity of modernity 
is that it distinguishes different kinds of goods, and in this way develops as well as 
anticipates the multiplicity of the human condition, and thus the multiplicity of human 
potentials. 


Habermas’s Theory of Communicative Action and work since involves similar insights 
but adds a dimension that remains implicit in Walzer. As a consequence of what Habermas 
calls the "rationalization of the life-world"—that is, its increasing secularization and 
demystification—individuals are, as it were, forced into a reflexive position with respect to 
their own self-making. In modern societies, no one’s life is "given": We experience the 
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burden of choice, the challenge of self-making, the necessity of both distinguishing and 
relating the goods of different arenas of life. The only question is whether we choose well or 
badly, whether we understand the constraints and possibilities of our situation. We can, of 
course, experience this situation as a burdensome drift, one without strong authoritative 
direction. But we can also become more autonomous—not by ourselves, of course, but by 
reflecting on and justifying choices to others.** Differentiation may induce such a response. 
And we may see this response indicated in greater desires for autonomy, self-governance and 
self-direction, as well as a greater attention to discursive justifications. This is what I meant 
to indicate in Thesis Three: Differentiation describes a situation in which the burdens and 
opportunities of normative questions increase, both for individuals and institutions. 


It would be extremely suggestive for participatory democracy if it were to turn out that 
differentiation induces autonomy, since this would amount to a supportive cultural shift. It is 
of interest that Ronald Inglehart’s studies of "post-material values" suggests that those 
generations--the youngest--most subject to the logic of differentiation do value seif- 
governance and self-development more highly than older cohorts, and are increasingly likely 
to discuss politics.** 


WHERE IS POLITICS? 


Politics arises (structurally speaking) in disjunctions between the differentiation of 


media of organization and the differentiation of goods, combined with the ability of 
individuals to "be political" that also seems induced by differentiation. Differentiation, in 
other words, leads to widespread patterns of challenge to and conflict about the ways in 
which institutions embody and distribute goods, "widespread" in the sense that, precisely 
because of differentiation, no single institution has the capacity to settle all conflicts. 


Likewise, political challenges are often internal to the meanings and criteria already 
embodied in institutions, so those institutions in which the media of organization coincides 
their intrinsic goods are less vulnerable to challenge. Protections for free speech from the 
coercive interferences of the state articulate closely with the value of free communication 
essential for scholarly inquiry and public opinion. In other cases the coincidence of medium 
and good is imperfect: thus, the media is protected from the state, but not from the logic of 
economic success in the market. Free communication and profitability coexist uncomfortably, 
producing challenges to the media on the grounds that it does not achieve its communicative 


See especially Jurgen Habermas, Postmetaphysical Thinking, trans. Mark Hohengarten 
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potential (reflected, for example, in recent concerns over violence on television, how the 
media contributes to public debate, and over how it lives up to its "public responsibilities"). 
Another example: 

marriage is a site of political struggle not because feminists have made it so (as conservatives 
hold), but because the institution of marrage, which has in the past given the husband express 
or implied nghts of property over his wife, legally sanctions coercive control of a relationship 
that, we now believe, ought to be governed by intimacy and mutual support. In this case, the 
institution of marriage invokes a medium of organization (lawful ownership) that is alien to 
the good of marnage. 


Michael Walzer has, quite helpfully, conceived domination (and hence potential for 
political conflict) in terms of the "convertibility" of goods between "spheres of justice"—that 
is, spheres defined by distinctive goods. Domination describes a situation in which 
institutions empower individuals to convert one kind of good into another, and thus to 
exercise power and authority outside of the sphere of their accomplishment or ownership. 
Domination occurs, for example, when a wealthy individual can buy political power, or love, 
or even control over the manners, customs, dress and identity of employees merely because 
he monopolizes an essential means (good) of livelihood. “Dominance describes a way of 
using social goods that isn’t limited by their intrinsic meanings or that shapes those meanings 
in its own image."*’ In Walzer’s terms, differentiation of goods ought to be defended by 
narrowing “the range within which particular goods are convertible."** Thus, the "critique of 
dominance and domination points toward an open-ended distributive principle: No social 
good x should be distributed to men and women who possess some other good y merely 
because they possess y and without regard to the meaning of x."*" 


While Walzer’s theory of justice is remarkable in its own right, what I am interested 
in here is the political sociology it presupposes. Walzer’s approach locates politics at the 
boundaries of different spheres of goods. This is not simply a stipulative theory: it is attuned 
to an increasing politicization of institutions, in ways that cannot be contained by existing 
political channels. From a cultural perspective, individuals more willing than ever to question 
authority.“* They are more inclined to ask what justifies particular social arrangements, 
configurations of power, or customs. Conservatives often describe this process as a general 
“crisis of authority"—one that began to develop more rapidly in the mid-1960s-in favor of a 
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"relativism" of values held as preferences and pressed as political demands.*”” There is no 
shortage of examples to support the conservative view. But as a general diagnosis the 
conservatives have it wrong: what has been happening is that institutions are increasingly 
challenged to justify their authority in terms of their central activities and goods. Thus, the 
civil rights movement quesuoned the relevance of skin color as a criteria of assignment to 
jobs, housing, and political status. When students challenged the "relevance" of university 
education to life in the 1960s, they were challenging university authorities hold the public to 
the values of a liberal culture—the core of the liberal currmculum—which the issues of the day 
(free speech, civil rights, and the Vietnam War) clearly required, but which were too often 
compromised by university entanglements in other spheres (such as defense). Communities 
that have become "company towns” are increasingly inclined to hold corporations responsible 
for the (non-market) community support that was essential to their success in the market. In 
the workplace, women ask whether it is proper for male superiors to assert the value of 
sexual intimacy on the basis of their organizational authority. In the case of the Catholic 
Church, members are more likely to challenge the convertibility of divine privileges into 
sexual prerogatives. 


Authorities are increasingly challenged, but almost always to specify their authority in 
terms of the goods of their organization. This is differentiation, not crisis. It inevitably 
unsettles established institutions, but precisely to the extent the domains of their authority are 
not justifiable. Where the differentiations are successful, however, institutions are 
strengthened, not weakened. This mode of strengthening, however, requires the institutional 
protections and powers necessary to challenge—that is, democratization. This is the substance 
of Thesis 4: Differentiation produces countertendencies to hierarchical authority. 
Organizational capacities for decision-making increase as democracy increases. 


Just as what I am describing may seem to be a general "crisis of authority" (it is not), 
it may also seem that I am descnbing a politicization of every social relationship. This would 
also fail to characterize the situation. Both liberals and conservatives have always understand 
the depoliticization of society as a means of defending one axis of differentiation: the 
division between state and society. We now seem faced with an anomaly in conceptualizing 
the location of politics (and thus the sites of democratic opportunities). On the one hand, the 
state and its related institutions in society no longer contain politics. Politics is becoming 
pervasive, and is more ciosely involved with personal life, culture, and society than ever 
before. At the same time we know, after numerous disasters, that politics is not everything: 
the Old Left view that the injustices of various spheres of society can be remedied by 
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integrating them into the polity is mistaken. Such a strategy violates their inherent goods by 
speaking to injustices with a clumsy medium: administrative power. 


To conceptualize the emerging locations of politics we need to distinguish between 
two notions that are often viewed as conceptual opposites: 


l. Politics ought not encompass everything. 


5 


2. Politics is/ought to be pervasive. 


"Politics" in these statement has different referents. The first refers to the fact that not all 
human relations are "political"—-that is, characterized by conflict and managed by political 
resources (such as discourse, voting, and administrative power). Most human relationships 
are not political: love, frendship, care, play, and everyday cooperation are examples. In the 
liberal tradition, this truth 1s often read (mistakenly) as an institutional statement, meaning 
that the state ought to be strictly separated from other spheres of life; that a good society 
wouid be depoliticized society. The difficulty, as we know, is that not all sources of coercion 
are state sources. Thus the second statement means that any social relationship may be 
subject to conflict, and conflict may be resolved by recourse to political resources, even 
though most social relations are not held together in this way at any given point in time. In 
the socialist tradition, this statement is often read (mistakenly) as an institutional one, 
meaning that, because of this possibility, social relations should be replaced by (democratic) 
political institutions. But if we resist this institutional translation, we will see that politics 
becomes pervasive in a differentiated society, precisely because of differentiation, that 1s, 
precisely because individuals can distinguish the propriety of different kinds of relationships 
according to differentiated values. /nappropriate invasions of one sphere by another produces 
political conflict; the defense of differentiation is a political act, possible in any kind of 
relationship. The state may be involved in empowering defense, but this does not mean it is 
replacing a non-political relationship with a political one. Rather, the state 1s enabling 
individuals to defend intrinsic goods, even if part of the process of defense is to decide what 
the good is. 


Here is an example that is, perhaps, overly obvious. Marital rape—only recently 
recognized in most states—is a violation of love and intimacy. We can say this because of a 
long cultural and political struggle to define the good of marriage in terms of intimacy and 
mutual support. Less than five years ago, however, state laws did not make this distinction. 
Marriage was "political" by virtue of the fact that a wife could be treated as sexual property, 
and could become the site of coercions that violate the meaning of the relationship. Far from 
depending on a conflation of politics with other relationships, this "politicization" of 
marriage—and the category of law that eventually followed (marital rape)—depended on our 
abilities to distinguish different kinds of relationships and their appropriate spheres. The 
ability of a victim of marital rape to call the state to her aid means that she is empowered to 
patrol a boundary against an inappropriate force. In this way, the state becomes involved in 
marriage, but by empowering individuals to defend the intimacy of marriage. It does not do 
so directly, but by equalizing a power relationship in such a way that conflicts that threaten 
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intimacy are more likely to be discursively negotiated. Although this example lacks subtlety, 
one might say that this kind of state intervention makes more likely "democratic" responses to 
the "politics" of the family, while at the same time making it more likely that intimacy will 
be restored, if it can be restored. In this way, the pervasiveness of politics may become a 
means of defending human relationships from being reduced to politics. 


STATE-CENTERED THEORIES OF DEMOCRACY 


Part of what I want to argue is that locating the self-transformative ideals of 
participatory democracy depends on noticing these new patterns of politicization. One 
difficulty with conceiving participatory possibilities has been that democratic theories tended 
to be "state-centered"—framed as a question of participation in the unitary authority and 
sovereignty of the state.*' The apparent irrelevance of participatory ideals has followed from 
inevitable constraints of this political arena—constraints which now seem just as devastating 
for standard representative theories of democracy.” 


But state-centered formulations have always been inadequate. It’s just that the current 
difficulties of the welfare state, as well as the cultural upheavals of the last few decades, have 
thrown the inadequacies into relief. The processes of politicization which are now 
increasingly visible were set in motion just as soon as the state was differentiated from 
society. From this point forward, politics has been programmed, as it were, to exceed the 
boundaries of formal politics. To see this, we need to view the emergence of liberal states as 
an instance of a more general logic of differentiation. This form of the state empowered 
individuals and groups to participate in negotiating the boundary between coercive state 
power and other kinds of relationships. The state could remain distinct, and the boundaries of 
public and private intact, just insofar as the only thing regarded as "political" was the 
distribution of state coercion. From a cultural perspective, this had to mean that state 
coercion was viewed as the only problematic relationship. But, of course, there are many 
others. As Marx pointed out long ago, containing the state allows other powers to act 
according to their natures.» It was only as long as these other powers—markets, property 
owners, religion, family, etc.—-were viewed as natural and unquestionable that the division 
between society and state could remain intact. 


But this could not be the case: the logic of the liberal distinction of state and society 
politicizes other boundaries as well. The principles of liberty enshrined in rights were also 
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principles of differentiation. Liberty means: state coercion only were necessary; voluntary 
relations (the media of solidarity) elsewhere. Where solidarity does not work, where 
individuals are dislocated by nonstate coercion or markets, the liberal differentiation 
legitimated, we might say, struggles for differentiations along other trajectories. And because 
other differentiations had to be fought, the state became involved in the developing logic of 
differentiation through assignments of rights. Many aspects of the welfare state today reflect 
this: for example, various forms of economic security reduce the powers of owners in the 
marketplace while protecting the good of physical life against market efficiency. Civil nghts 
differentiate between merit and the (irrelevant) physical attributes of individuals. And so on. 
As Cohen and Arato cogently argue, mghts are not simply negative prohibitions: they 
constitute society by adjusting power relations and enforcing distinctions. Specifically, 


we can isolate three complexes of rights: those concerning cultural 
reproduction (freedoms of thought, press, speech, and communication); those 
ensuring social integration (freedom of association and assembly); and those 
securing socialization (protection of privacy, intimacy, an the inviolability of 
the person). Two other complexes of rights mediate between civil society and 
either the market economy (nghts of property, contract, and labor) or the 
modern bureaucratic state (political nmghts of citizenship and welfare nights of 
clients). The internal relationships of these complexes of rights determine the 
type of civil society that is institutionalized.** 


The effect, as Offe and others have pointed out, is to politicize civil society. Cohen and 
Arato’s formulation captures a parallel logic: by empowering individuals in (coercive) social 
relationships, the state intervenes indirectly, to empower individuals to bargain on elevated 
grounds within and between spheres of civil society and the economy. In this way, the 
liberal-democratic state can, and sometimes does, underwnite processes of democratization 
outside of itself, in civil society and the economy. 


On the other hand, these same processes guaranteed that the liberal boundaries of 
public and private would give way, and that the pervasiveness of the state would increase in 
inverse relationship to its unified sovereignty. Today liberal-democratic states have less 
unified centers than ever, while they are involved in virtually every aspect of life. The state 
is less a center for the "authoritative allocation of values" and more a location of reactions 
and responses. It seems increasingly impossible that the state, as such, could express the will 
and control of the people, however this is described, as long as this is thought in terms of a 
relatively distinct society controlling an identifiable state. The legitimacy of liberal- 
democratic states, now at a low point, tends to reflect a similar logic: its "unity" is now 
primarily coercive, experienced in the form of taxation. Yet the positive values represented 
by the state have been progressively eroded. Traditional values such as patriotism and 
deference to political authorities have a marginal impact in increasingly post-traditional 


Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory, p. 441. 
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societies. Individuals want to know how state policies "cash out" in terms of tangible 
supports and benefits, and expect the state to provide them. At the same time, it is 
increasingly clear that the medium the state has to work with, administrative power, is a 
limited means of achieving most kinds of goods. Administrative power cannot produce 
solidarity or meaning; it cannot put back together social supports that have been destroyed by 
racism, market forces, or benign neglect. It cannot make economic decisions with the 
efficiency of autonomous organizations reacting to market forces. And its capacities for 
foresight and planning are limited because—beyond the question of limits inherent in social 
and political knowledge as such—the atmosphere of administrative power limits the quality of 
discussion upon which knowledge depends. Still, administrative power has its place, namely 


in empowering through rights and redistributions, in such a way that markets and solidarity 
can come to have their place. 


For all of this, the representative mechanisms of the state are not targets of 
democratization except at the margins: the reform of campaign finance laws and increased 
voter registration. That is, there 1s no ground swell for direct participation in the functions of 
(high-level) government. But there is an increasing struggle for state-provided goods that 
have an impact on forms of self-governance in the domain of civil society—distributions of 
nghts, protections, and economic supports (which amount to security from the market). From 
the perspective of civil society, political movements are increasingly taking on what Cohen 
and Arato call a "self-limiting" form: with some exceptions, they do not aim for power 
within or control over the state, but rather at protecting domains of decision-making within 
civil society. These strategies are, of course, reflected in struggles over state goods, since 
every strategy of support and protection requires some kind of state involvement. But the 
goals are not, one might say, "totalistic"; they are pluralist in that state is not viewed as an 
agency that acts on behalf of the people, but as an agency that alters domains of decisions in 
everyday life. For example, new social movements in particular aim at asserting control over 
identities, self-development, and self-expression. These require state involvement through 
enforced rights. Environmental goals require state protections from the market place, very 
often enforced by legislation enabling individuals and groups to sue those who violate 
environmental regulations. The struggle over public education combines demands for local 
autonomy with demands for increasingly centralized economic support. This is not an 
entirely new pattern: the union movement, before it became primarily economic, sought state 
support for increased involvement in organizational decision-making. 


While the emerging patterns are full of ambiguity, what I think we are seeing is: (1) 
increasing demands to move decisions out of the state as the limits of administrative power 
become apparent, combined with (2) struggles over state protections and supports necessary 
for moving decisions outside of the state as well as, in many cases, outside of markets. There 
is currently a deficit in the state’s ability to respond to (2), producing the current "crisis of 
governability.". Conceived structurally, this pattern should not be confused with 


Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory, chap. 1. 
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depoliticization or decentralization. Rather, it amounts to differentiation of domains of 
decision according to the media of institutions. Politics is increasingly to be about where the 
lines of differentiation should fall. 


If this diagnosis is nght, the state’s "crisis of governability" can be lessened only by 
democratizing current patterns of politicization. Neo-conservatives are right that we must 
look to non-state means of resolving conflicts. They are wrong to think of this strategy as 
depoliticization, which today can be accomplished only by authoritarian means. By 
continuing a logic of empowerments of various spheres of civil society the state enables 
conflicts to be resolved discursively rather than suppressed or deflected into the formal 
political channels. The democratic strategy would reduce the quantity of demands on the 
state, although it would also require state activism to protect the various spheres of discursive 
negotiation. It would reduce the threshold of legitimation necessary for the state to function, 
by returning demands for substantive goods and values to the various spheres of society.*” 
Empowerment of these spheres could also amount to increasing the authority of social 
institutions, and thus their capacities for resolving conflicts. Increasing authority, however, 
depends empowerments that align differentiated goods with their proper media of realization. 
This will almost always mean the development of rational authority—that is, authority that is 
generated, specified, and sustained by means of discursive challenge and justification. 


This point could be restated in Foucault’s terms: the reason that he saw politics as 
increasingly "local", fought on the terrain of society, 1s precisely that the state 
intervenes in society by developing (welfare) supports and (legal) demarcations which 
shape the abilities of institutions to coerce or to deny support. This is what the shift 
to "biopower"--the power of life, and the power of the definition of life, is about, and 
this is what politicizes civil society, increasingly about questions of self-definition and 
self-governance. See especially The History of Sexuality, Volume I: An Introduction, 
trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Random House, 1978). 


This assumes that one trajectory of differentiation, the development of procedural 
norms in law (e.g., due process), can come to apply to the state as well, so that the 
legitimacy of the state consists in a broad agreement about the appropriateness of 
political procedures. This deepens, of course, a shift from substantive unity to 
procedural norms that is already embedded in the liberal-democratic notion that the 
tule of law can be applied to arenas of political judgment and decision. Applying this 
logic to the politics of civil society is to caste the state in the role of an adjudicator. 
Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory, pp. 480-487, investigate one such 
development in their discussion of "reflexive law," that is, the kind of law that 
structures dispute resolution between parties rather than imposing settlements. 
Collective bargaining and mediation are examples. 
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WHAT DOES DEMOCRACY MEAN? 


The preceding considerations suggest that we cannot dispense with state-centered 
formulations of democracy, simply because we cannot dispense with the state. Nor, for that 
matter, can we dispense with global agencies of collective action. Structural forces that are 
national and global—markets, security arrangements, flows of migration and refugees, 
environmental problems, and the like—require agencies of collective decision and action that 
are equal to their scale. Nonetheless, state-centered theories of democracy obscure new 
patterns of politicization because they assume that political relations between individuals are 
mediated primarily through the institutions of state-centered democracy. So, the question is 
not one of, say, direct versus representative democracy. Rather, the question is: what does 
democracy mean, and where 1s it located, in addition to its representative forms? 


The answer to this question, I have been suggesting, can be conceptualized in terms of 
these two trajectories: 


(1) Democracy entails developing and maintaining distinctions between spheres of goods, 
so that their immanent logics of judgment can come to have force within them, maximizing 
the extent to which solidarity is a resource of collective judgment and organization. 


(2) Democracy entails the formation of preferences and capacities of the self, specifically 


through empowerments that enable the self to deal with the postmodern condition. This 
point, which I elaborate in the next section, returns to the question of the self-transformation 
thesis in participatory democratic theory. 


I can only sketch a strategy for conceptualization here. The first point amounts to 
strengthening solidarity as an organizational resource and means of judgment, in contrast to 
the media of money and administrative power.** Solidarity in this context refers to 
coordination of decisions and actions that occurs without systematically suppressed conflict, 


Cf. Habermas, "The Crisis of the Welfare State and the Exhaustion of Utopian 
Energies," p. 296: "The respective spheres of influence of these three resources would 
have to be brought into a new balance. By this I mean that the integrative force of 
solidarity would have to be able to maintain itself in the face of the ’forces’ of the 
other two regulatory resources, money and administrative power. The domains of life 
that specialize in the transmission of traditional values and cultural knowledge, in the 
integration of groups and the socialization of new generations, have always been 
dependent upon solidarity. But a political formation of the will that was to have an 
influence on the boundaries and the interchange between these communicatively 
structured spheres of life on the one hand and the state and the economy on the other 
would have to draw from the same source. That, by the way, is not so different from 
the normative ideas of our social studies textbooks, according to which society 
influences itself and its development through democratically legitimated authority." 
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through trust, empathy, and routine communications. Solidarity does not mean that an 
institution absorbs an individual identity, but rather describes situations in which individuals 
use their social skills to coordinate their activities without having to suppress systematic 
conflicts of interest. Nor does solidarity imply a broader unity of institutions: because we 
live in an era of differentiation, solidarity will occur along different lines depending on the 
goods of the institutions. Within institutions, solidarity can be maximized if the goods of the 
institution align with its media of organization. Democracy is the only means of negotiating 
these alignments while protecting solidarity.” 


Thus we can conceive and locate democracy generically, as a distribution of 
empowerments and protections that enable and protect discursive negotiations of conflicts 
within and between institutions, and serving as a means of protecting, restoring, or 
developing solidarity. In general, the extent to which institutions embody and secure the 
various goods necessary to the self, and the extent to which their media of coordination are 
appropniate to goods, will set the agenda for negotiation. 


From the standpoint of power, democracy is an equal distribution of a specific kind of 
protection--the protection of voice--which in tum equalizes the chance to use a particular kind 
of power, the power of persuasion.” This is what I meant to indicate with Thesis 5: 
Discursive democracy is located in those spheres that can be organized by communication, 
and is a means of negotiating conflicting imperatives between spheres. Again, Walzer’s 
formulations are helpful in making the point, although they could reflect the thinking of 


almost any advocate of discursive democracy: 


Democracy is a way of allocating power and legitimating its use—or better, it is 
the political way of allocating power. Every extrinsic reason is ruled out. 
What counts is argument among the citizens. Democracy puts a premium on 
speech, persuasion, rhetorical skill. Ideally, the citizen who makes the most 
persuasive argument—that is, the argument that actually persuades the largest 
number of citizens—gets his way. But he can’t use force, or pull rank, or 
distribute money; he must talk about the issues at hand. And all the other 
citizens must talk, too, or at least have a chance to talk. It is not only the 
inclusiveness, however, that makes for democratic government. Equally 
important is what we might call the rule of reason. Citizens come into the 


Cf. Walzer, Spheres of Justice, p. 303; Cohen and Arato, Civil Society and Political 
Theory, p. 19. 


Protecting voice, of course, implies many other kinds of protections and 
empowerments to ensure that no other kind of power can be used to resolve conflicts. 
These include those now associated with liberal democracy (protected speech, the 
rights of association, universal suffrage, due process, universal education etc.); but also 
imply security and livelihood protections within social and economic institutions. 
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forum with nothing but their arguments. All non-political goods have to be 
deposited outside: weapons and wallets, titles and degrees.* 


When we conceive how new distributions of the right of talk are possible today, we 
must think of "citizenship" not just with respect to the state, but with respect to the 
multiplicity of institutions that make a difference in our lives: the workplace, schools, 
churches, neighborhoods, consumer cooperatives, and the like. And we must think of "the 
forum" in the plural, as public spaces within and between institutions, a pattern better 
expressed by Walzer’s term, "critical associationalism."™ 


The pluralism of democracy emerges from Walzer’s view that democracy means, in 
part, "blocked convertibility" between spheres of goods, in terms of the dominance that 
monopoly in one sphere buys in another sphere. As Walzer puts it, "force is power used in 
violation of its social meaning."® A person’s ownership of merit-based status in the 
workplace, for example, does not buy the power of sexual intimacy with subordinates, in spite 
of the fact that certain kinds of intimacy are necessary for the organization of work. In this 
example, "democracy" involves (discursively) negotiating the boundaries between expertise 
and intimacy; and it is enabled by protecting voice, by reducing the vulnerability of 
subordinates who "patrol the boundaries" (Walzer)—that is, limiting the means of non- 
discursive resolutions of conflict. Such limitations amount to empowerments; and these may 
involve such devices as the nght to sue, employee ownership, work arrangements that develop 
worker’s abilities and confidence, as well as institutional arrangements for discussion. If 
devices such as these exist, then we might expect participants to negotiate the distinction 
between (in this example) expertise and intimacy. Democratic empowerments, if properly 
designed, should enable goods to flourish on their own terms—and each will be stronger for it. 
It is in this sense that democracy is an essential means for aligning distinctions between 
goods with appropriate media of organization. 


DEMANDS ON THE SELF AND DEMOCRATIC TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE SELF 


The question I began with was whether the self-transformation thesis in participatory 
democratic theory has any relevance today, in an era when scale, complexity, and 
differentiation seem to radically constrain possibilities for political participation. My strategy 
has been to show that patterns of politicization are changing, opening up new arenas of 
political influence, although not directly in and through the state. I have also suggested that 
organizations, the state foremost among them, suffer reduced capacities to the extent they do 
not pursue opportunities for democratization. These points can be redescribed from the 


Walzer, Spheres of Justice, p. 304. 


Walzer, "The Civil Society Argument," p. 105. 


Walzer, Spheres of Justice, p. 282. 
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perspective of the self. When we do so, we wiil see that the self-transformation thesis is 
central to the future of democratic theory. 


How we return, however, depends on how we conceive the situation of the self. 
Differentiation, I suggested above, confronts the self with a multitude of goods. No one of 
these goods is dominant in a post-traditional society, and so individuals do not find 
themselves with a ready-made identity. Our condition, Kenneth Gergen notes, "is marked by 
a plurality of voices vying for the right to reality—to be accepted as legitimate expressions of 
the true and the good ..."** We experience a "vertigo of demands" as innovation removes 
barriers of time and space. We experience self-doubt as criteria of adequate judgment 
expand. And we lose confidence in reason as judgments become more complex. We are 
victims of "multiphrenia."®° 


This condition is poorly described as a lack of "moral direction," as do cultural 
conservatives. It is true that more than a few today have this experience, and live a life of 
nihilism. But the situation is also charactenzed by our increased abilities to distinguish 
different kinds of human entanglements and their criteria of evaluation, combined with our 
actual entanglements with institutions that make different kinds of goods dominant. We may 
be overburdened with demands and decisions, but this is in part because we now regard many 
more aspects of human existence as raising moral issues than, say, two centuries ago, when 
questions about hunger, racism, education, exploitation of labor, legal due process, sexism, 
and other causes of wasted lives were barely on the horizon. That we seem to have fewer 
answers is strictly relative to the questions we can now conceive, which also means we can 
conceive of more potentials. So it is more accurate to say that the self is caught between the 
ready-made identities of traditional society which carned over into the recent past, and 
(perhaps) an emerging society that can support self-reflective capacities necessary to sorting 
out, and mastering the challenges to self-identity. This is why the risks to the self seem so 
enormous today; why fragmentation seems on the horizon; why therapy and self-help books 
increase in popularity; why various kinds of one-dimensional escapism become attractive; 
why everyday life—only recently studied and celebrated—now seems intensely interesting and 
occasionally heroic.” The self faces questions it did not have to take up in the past: we 
now have to decide how to integrate our identities around necessary and available goods; we 
must take up our own lives, be responsible for our choices, take over our self-making.® 


Gergen, The Saturated Self, p. 7. 


Gergen, The Saturated Self, pp. 73-80. 


See Anthony Gidden’s analysis in Modernity and Self-Identity: Self and Society in the 
Late Modern Age (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1991). 


Cohen and Arato note that "one might argue that salient feature of the new social 
movement is not that they engage in expressive action or assert their identities but that 
they involve actors who have become aware of their capacity to create identities and 
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It is impossible to determine the extent to which individuals can rise to such a 
challenge. Still, we know something about what the challenge is, and we know something 
about how selves develop. It will not do to talk in overly abstract terms, say, in terms of 
optimism or pessimism about human nature. Terms such as these are not precise enough to 
permit a response. What we can do is address the extent to which our institutions support or 
undermine the project of self-making that is upon us. If institutions make it difficult or 
impossible to respect distinct goods, if individuals are faced with intolerable choices between 
spheres, we will find selves so burdened that they cannot rise to the challenge. If, however, 
institutions allow individuals to negotiate demands, if the goods of institutions align with their 
media of organization, the project of self-making may become easier, and the potentials of 
our postmodern age might be realized. 


Democracy means in part, then, developing the kinds of institutions that enable 
individuals to take up the challenge of the postmodern condition.“ Self-transformation, 
thought in these terms, means to develop certain political abilities, namely, abilities to 
recognize and patrol the boundaries of goods, and to negotiate between them. This is the 


sense in which the self-transformation thesis fits into, and is essential to emerging patterns of 
politicization. 


It is possible, of course, to be suspicious of any claims for political self- 
transformation. After all, the great advance of liberalism was to shift possibilities for self- 
development into social and private life by keeping politics at bay. Liberals thus tend to 


believe that transformative experiences should be intensely personal or occur within 
nonpolitical spheres of society. Any political effort at self-transformation would, on this 
view, amount to an unwarranted intrusion of power into the self. The great totalitarian 
movements of the twentieth century, fascism and Stalinism, were precisely this. Failing to 
respect distinctions of public and private life, they could only produce fanatics, totalizing 
experiences in which self-identities were taken over, fully politicized, and fully identified with 
the state and its ideology. 


But there are other kinds of political self-transformations: Tocqueville noticed some 
of them when he commented on the relationship between democratic forms of government 
and the development of a spirit of independence and self-reliance. Recently, George Kateb 
has shown with great subtlety how representative democracies induce capacities of autonomy 
and individuality by assigning status and by example, although not through participation.” 


of the power relations involved in the social construction of identities." Civil Society 
and Political Theory, p. 511. 


Cf. Gergen’s argument in The Saturated Self, chap. 9 that the proper response to the 
postmodern situation is a shift of perspective from a modern emphasis on standards to 
an emphasis on voice and participation. 


Kateb, The Inner Ocean, esp. chaps. 1, 2. 
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The transformations I am thinking of here are parailel, but more intensively located in the 
fabric of civil society and the economy. And they would best be described in terms of the 
contributions that democratically empowered voice might make to easing and realizing the 
more general project of self-making that is now upon us, a project that involves increasing 
autonomy, increasing ability to make distinctions between spheres of goods, and an increasing 
capacity to generate solidarity out of conflict. 


CONCLUSION: QUESTIONS ABOUT THE SELF-TRANSFORMATION THESIS 


I do not want to say more about the substance of democratic transformations of the 
self than this. My problem was to describe a plausible location of the topic, no more. 
Having done so, however, we are left with numerous—but now more specific—questions about 
the self-transformation thesis, each of which would need to be examined to provide a defense 
of the expectations implied in my formulas. 


First, what kinds of goods are essential to the self that would also show up in 
institutional distinctions? While democracies hope to settle such questions by enabling 
individuals to control their own interpretations of needs, a democratic theory needs to specify 
general structural requirements of social reproduction, and to locate democratic potentials 
within them. It needs to distinguish the different demands of different kinds of institutions 
(political, legal, administrative, economic, scientific, cultural, religious, family, etc.), and to 
identify the kinds of discursive arrangements appropriate to each, as well as the arrangements 


connecting them. We might expect individuals to learn and change in different ways in 
different kinds of institutions. 


Second, we need to distinguish those kinds of self-transformation that might stem from 
distinctively political experience as opposed to other kinds of experiences. Discursive 
democracy is argument focused by conflict. Surely this kind of experience will produce 
different capacities and responses than, say, markets or marriages. 


Third, we need to identify those kinds of transformations of the self that involve 
democratic competencies. Not every capacity that we value (e.g., for intimacy, aesthetic 
enjoyment, or mathematical precision) will have a place in discursive processes. 


Fourth, we cannot take it for granted that experiences of discursive democracy will 
produce reactions and capacities that are supportive of democracy—not only discursive, but 
also higher level representative institutions. One can imagine that democratic experiences 
might cause people to become more cynical about others, more rigid in their dogmas, less 
tolerant of differences, more outrageous in their expectations, and less inclined to share 
responsibilities for collective problems and actions. Why should discursive experiences 
produce democratic dispositions? 


Fifth, do some transformations supportive of democracy require capacities that do not 
develop through democratic experiences, and thus require spaces that are protected from 
politics, or which are not primarily political in the relations they cultivate, as in the family, 
schools, or therapy? 


Sixth, it is likely that individuals require a certain security of identity in order to 
discursively negotiate conflicts, raising the question of the extent to which democracy can be 
or ought to be an identity-forming medium. How can democracy serve to secure, rather than 
threaten or dislocate identities? 


These are difficult questions and doubtless not the only ones. But they represent the 
kind of question participatory democrats must deal with if the self-transformation thesis is to 
have a place in today’s societies. 


. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONTROL OF DOMESTIC POLICY MAKING: 
THE REAGAN EXPERIENCE WITH CABINET GOVERNMENT 


After two unsuccessful runs for the presidency in 1968 and 
1976, Ronald Wilson Reagan finally captured the White House in 
1980. His promise of dramatically cutting the role of government 
and, more importantly, cutting the expenditures of government, led 
to broad based public support for the former actor and two term 
governor of California. 


His promise for successful governance was, in his view, tied 
to a strong management team which he called "Cabinet Government." 
But the system that he built was not a Cabinet-based policy system 
but rather one in which the White House dominated the policy 
process. The role of the Cabinet in Reagan’s system of Cabinet 
Government was to control the bureaucracy, reduce departmental 
programs, and ensure that policies developed within the departments 
were in line with Presidential objectives. The role of the White 
House staff was to design the broad goals and objectives for the 
departments and to ensure that their programs stayed within this 


design. 


What allowed the Reagan system to work as well as it did? How 
did the Cabinet retain some degree of power within the policy 
development framework without the White House totally dominating 


the policy process? 


SELECTION OF THE CABINET 

Perhaps the key to Reagan’s success in establishing a strong 
working relationship between the Cabinet and the White House staff 
was the selection of the Cabinet. Reagan learned from the Nixon 
and Carter experiences with Cabinet Government that using the 
Cabinet to broaden the political base of the administration was a 
tactical error. Reagan’s Cabinet-selection strategy was quite 
different from that of his predecessors, for he selected Cabinet 
members who were politically and ideologically similar to himself. 
He made no attempt to broaden the political base of the 
administration through the Cabinet. His electoral margin of 9.7% 
waS Significantly stronger than either Richard Nixon’s .9% 
electoral victory over Hubert Humphrey or Jimmy Carter’s bare 2% 
electoral victory over Gerald Ford. Reagan believed he had a clear 
electoral mandate and broad public support.’ 


The Cabinet selection process was handled by Pendleton James, 
Ed Meese, and a small cadre of old friends, often referred to as 
the “kitchen cabinet".? The criterion that the group used for 
Cabinet selection was described as relatively narrow by one member, 
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who said, "The three criteria we followed were: One, was he a 
Reagan man? Two, a Republican? And three, a conservative? 
Probably our most crucial concern was to ensure that conservative 
ideology was properly represented." The names produced by the 
group were given to Reagan, who approved all of their 
recommendations. By and large the Cabinet members who were chosen 
were men whom Reagan did not personally know but who shared his 
conservative philosophy of government. 


There were three notable exceptions to the Cabinet selection 
process that was managed by Meese and James. The first exception 
involved the selection of the Secretary of the Interior; the second 
exception involved the Secretary of Energy; and the third exception 
was the Secretary of Agriculture. Each resulted from traditional 
political pressure from Republican activists who felt their 
interests were underrepresented in the new administration. 

During the transition, Reagan also enlisted the talents 
William Timmons, a prominent Washington lobbyist and director 
the office of congressional liaison for President Ford. Timmons 
was brought on board to develop detailed summaries of each 
department for the new cabinet officers. Timmons developed an 
Organizational blueprint of each agency and worked with each 
cabinet-nominee on the staffing and legislative mandates of their 
future department.‘ 


Once the selection process was complete and Timmons 

with the Cabinet-designees, the transition team began an intense 
Orientation program with the new Cabinet officers. According to 
Martin Anderson, who worked for Meese on the transition team, the 
Cabinet orientation process was “basically an indoctrination course 
for cabinet members, especially those who were not closely 
connected with the campaign or fully familiar with Ronald Reagan’s 
positions on major policy issues. There were two primary things 
one wanted to indoctrinate the new cabinet on: ideas and people." 
The transition team worked with individual Cabinet officers to 
focus their agenda on Reagan’s policy positions and to provide a 
list of personnel. Pendleton James was asked to head the 
transition team’s personnel unit and to develop lists of 
politically acceptable people for the new administration.® They 
endeavored to ensure a common sense of purpose among the Cabinet 
officers during the recruitment process to unify the new political 
executives and to reduce the strains of what Hugh Heclo refers to 
as "a government of strangers".’ 


SELECTION OF THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF 

As is true in most presidential campaign staffs, the senior 
campaign staff moved into the White House as the President’s senior 
staff and they in turn brought in their own team. The White House 
staff was dominated by the three key players in the campaign: 
Edwin Meese, James Baker, and Michael Deaver. 


The roles and responsibilities of the White House staff were 


= 
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Clearly laid out at the outset of the administration. There would 
be no single chief of staff to insulate the President, as Richard 
Nixon had, nor would there be a spokes of the wheel system as Jimmy 
Carter had.® Rather, Reagan opted for a mixture of the two in 
which power was shared by three individuals at the highest level of 
the staff. The press quickly dubbed this three-man structure the 


"eroika” . 


Each of the three in the troika had free access to Reagan and 
each had a distinct area of responsibility. Jim Baker was given 
the somewhat misleading title of chief of staff, with Michael 
Deaver named deputy chief of staff and Ed Meese designated 
presidential counselor. In fact, each had equal power within the 


inner circle. 


Unlike the Cabinet officers, there were no orientation 
sessions or indoctrination sessions on the Reagan agenda. White 
House staff, most of whom were long-time staff members and friends 
of the new president, were quite familiar with the goals and 
objectives of the fledgling administration. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF CABINET GOVERNMENT 

Once the Cabinet and White House staffs had been chosen, the 
first order of business was to structure a Cabinet-White House 
relationship that would facilitate a strong working relationship 
between the two. That working relationship depended on policy 


development by the Cabinet that focused on presidential political 
and programmatic needs. The White House would be responsible for 
establishing such needs. 


In order to manage the policy development process, Reagan 
increased the overall size of the White House staff. During the 
first year of the administration, the senior White House staff grew 
to a total of 51, 10% higher than it had been in the Carter White 
House. By the time Reagan left office, the senior White House 
staff had grown by another 50% to a record high of 83. At mid-term 
in 1984-85, that number had reached an unprecedented high of 92. 
(See Appendix 2 for staffing chart 1981-1989) 


The principal growth area in White House staffing occurred at 
the Special Assistant Level, which included those staff responsible 
for policy development, implementation, and programmatic oversight. 
The numbers in the chart in Appendix 1 show the growth patterns 
throughout the eight years of the administration. Thus while Reagan 
was supporting decreases in staff for the bureaucracy, he was 
increasing his own staff to manage the bureaucracy. 


Increasing the size of the White House staff was a critical 
ingredient in overseeing the policy development process, but it was 
not the only ingredient. The other critical ingredient was a 
structure that kept the Cabinet officers in tune with the goals and 
objectives of the President. The transition team needed to develop 
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a process that guarded the Cabinet officers against their own 
bureaucracies and kept them within the presidential orbit. The key 
to this process was developing a system that allowed Cabinet 
officers to regularly meet with Reagan and have discussions with 
him. They wanted a system that allowed for more frequent and more 
open discussions by Cabinet officers with the President and with 
each other. 


Two options for restructuring the Cabinet interactions with 
the President were crafted by Ed Meese and Caspar Weinberger, also 
a member of the transition team and a former Cabinet secretary in 
the California Reagan administration. Both options were designed 
to keep the traditional Cabinet meeting system but to devise a 
supplemental meeting system. 


Option one was to create a supercabinet composed of five 
Six Cabinet officers to oversee the programs developed by 
entire cabinet. The supercabinet would meet regularly with Reagan 
to discuss policy options. The entire cabinet would then meet with 
Reagan in full cabinet meetings but rarely in smaller groups. 
system had worked for Reagan in California but was 
discarded after comparing the sizes of the state and 
Cabinets. Although the Ash Commission had recommended exactly 
system during the Nixon administration, the Reagan transition 
determined that it would not meet their needs. The 
administration had in the end made a similar determination. 
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Option two was to create a system of smaller working groups of 
Cabinet officers who would have the same informal relationship 
among themselves that the Cabinet in Sacramento had had. Reagan 
wanted to preserve the personal interaction that the smaller 
working groups created. Since the size of the President’s Cabinet 
had grown to thirteen by 1981, Reagan saw the working groups as the 
only viable means of maintaining the "parrying", as Weinberger 
called it, among the Cabinet members.’ The working groups were 
to meet regularly but were not to take the place of full Cabinet 
meetings. Full Cabinet meetings would continue to be scheduled on 
a bi-weekly basis. 


The small working group concept became known as_ cabinet 
councils, which were designed to bring together Cabinet officers 
around those issues that cut across jurisdictional lines. Since 
nearly every policy issue was multi-jurisdictional, the Reagan team 
believed that these small groups could manage the process more 
efficiently than either the Cabinet officers alone or the full 
Cabinet collectively. 


Martin Anderson, who worked closely with Meese and Weinberger 
on the transition process, describes the deliberations over cabinet 
councils during the transition period as follows: 


The genius of the Cabinet Council system was that 
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councils were Cabinet level. You couldn’t send 
substitutes, such as deputies, to the meetings. 
The Cabinet chair became a super-cabinet member 
for their issues. 


What really made the whole thing work was that all 
meetings had to be in the White House. The White 
House controlled what time the meeting would take 
place, where the meeting occurred, and the agenda.?° 


Not surprisingly, creation of the cabinet council system 
supported a wide-spread movement within the professional circles of 
political science and public administration to reduce _ the 
concentration of power within the White House and to increase the 
Cabinet’s participation in policy making. During the transition 
period, Ed Meese was given, and apparently read, two documents by 
the National Academy of Public Administration recommending just the 
sort of system that was being considered by the transition team.’ 


Cabinet Councils At Work 

Five cabinet councils were subsequently created by executive 
order on February 26, 1981 to, as the White House press office 
noted, “bring together every Cabinet member in the decision-making 
process".’* These five councils, which were meant to complement 
the National Security Council, were focused around broad policy 
areas: economic affairs, commerce and trade, human resources, 
natural resources and the environment, and food and agriculture. 
The name “council"™ was specifically used to indicate that the 
domestic policy team was as important to the President as the 
National Security Council team. 


Cabinet officers generally served on three or four cabinet 
councils, with one member serving on six different councils. Only 
one member of the Cabinet, the Secretary of Education, sat on only 
one council. (Appendix 1 indicates the frequency of membership by 
Cabinet officer. The list is in order of the statutory creation of 
the agency, beginning with State in 1789 and ending with Education 
in 1979.) Because Cabinet officers sat on several councils, they 
interacted with most other members of the Cabinet frequently. This 
constant interaction was designed by the transition team to 
enchance the feeling of a shared mission among the members of the 
Cabinet. 


The cabinet councils met in the Roosevelt Room, a small 
meeting room next to the Oval Office. If for any reason the 
Roosevelt Room was occupied, the cabinet councils met in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House. Meetings were never held outside 
of the White House. The meeting time, meeting place, and meeting 
agenda were all carefully designed to be controlled by the White 
House. In addition, Meese and Anderson added themselves, Baker, and 
Vice President George Bush to the list of members of all of the 


councils. 


Cabinet Council meetings, although formal by nature, were 
intended to foster a close working relationship among the Cabinet 
officers and to reinforce their sense of a shared vision for the 
administration. As one of the Cabinet officers described the 


meetings, 


Cabinet councils did work and they worked 
well. At each meeting we kind of hugged 
each other. The meetings were important 
because every one understood they we were 
part of a team and were the President’s 
representatives to the constituencies and 
not the other way around.?? 


One of the more 


in the hallway outside of the Roosevelt Room just before a 
council meeting. Many issues were worked out quietly am 
Cabinet officers before they even were brought up at the 
Council meetings. For example, one of these issues was a pa 

the Agriculture Department wanted to make with Russia re 
long-term grain sales. Prior to one of the Cabinet 
meetings, Secretary of State George Shultz asked Agricultu 


Secretary John Block to wait a few months before completing the 
grain deal so that some sensitive arms negotiations could be 
completed. Block agreed and waited until Shultz gave him the gr 
light to proceed." As another Cabinet officer noted, "It was 
fact that the people got along so well that allowed the cabin 


council system to be so successful."" 

This well-crafted process was developed to benefit both the 
President and the Cabinet officers. Cabinet officers were well- 
served by the process by gaining heightened status in their own 
departments by being seen as part of the President’s inner circle. 
Departmental staff viewed their agency heads as key players in the 
policy process. The President’s interests were well-served by 
keeping in constant touch with his Cabinet. It provided one more 
reinforcement to the Cabinet that they represented the President to 
the departments, rather than the other way around. 


The Cabinet Council system was so successful during the first 
year of the administration that two more councils were created in 
1982. On January 29, 1982 the Cabinet Council for Legal Policy was 
formed, and on September 22, 1982 the Cabinet Council on Management 
and Administration was established. Both operated in exactly the 
same format at their counterparts. 


THE WHITE HOUSE: OFFICE OF POLICY DEVELOPMENT 
Within the White House the unit assigned to guide the 


f 
ee intangible rewards of the cabinet council 
system was the behind the scenes negotiations that often took place 
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Cabinet’s domestic policy initiatives was the Office of Policy 
Development (OPD), under the direction of Martin Anderson.?® 

When he took over the OPD, Anderson set in motion the elaborate 
cabinet council process that had been crafted during the transition 
period and which remained throughout the administration. 


Once the structure of the cabinet council system had been put 
in place, Anderson needed to ensure that each member of his own 
staff was familiar with Reagan’s goals and objectives. Unless the 
OPD was trained in these objectives, they couldn’t guide the 
cabinet councils. Anderson therefore assigned two staff members, 
Kevin Hopkins and Douglas Bandow, to prepare a series of notebooks 
that established Reagan’s policy positions for the previous five 
years. These ten notebooks became the bibles of the OPD staff. 
When in doubt on policy direction, staff simply referred to the 
notebooks and quoted presidential positions to cabinet officers.’ 
James Miller, who followed David Stockman as Reagan’s director of 
the Office of Management and Budget noted that, 


Martin Anderson’s books were the bibles. 

The President had a consistent ideology. 

The bibles provided a consistent framework 
and consistent ideas. I felt I could 

predict what Ronald Reagan would do in almost 
any circumstance from the statements in 

these notebooks.’® 


Anderson’s decision to prepare the notebooks was the result of 
his experience in the Nixon administration. During the Johnson- 
Nixon transition period, Anderson worked as Arthur Burns’ deputy. 
Meeting in the Drake Hotel in New York City during the fall of 
1968, Burns and Anderson were charged with pulling together a book 
of action steps on all domestic and economic policy. These steps 
were based on the campaign statements made by Nixon.’ 


OPD’s Interaction With Other White House Staff 

The control which the Office of Policy Development had over 
the policy process throught the cabinet councils was sanctioned by 
the senior staff of the White House. Anderson met daily with them 
to review the policy proposals being prepared by each cabinet 
council working groups. Five days a week at 7:30 a.m. the senior 
White House staff met in the Roosevelt Room to discuss major issues 
facing the administration, including those being addressed by the 
cabinet councils. (Senior staff included fifteen to twenty people, 
such as Anderson, Meese, Jim Baker, David Gergen, Richard Darman, 
the Congressional Liaison staff, and the press office staff.) 
After the senior staff meeting ended, Meese and the OPD staff would 
then adjourn alone to Meese’s office to discuss policy issues 
evolving in the cabinet councils and the working groups. 


The decisions that finally emerged from the cabinet councils 
were decisions that had been guided and refined at every step in 


the process by the White House staff. Once a policy emerged from 
the cabinet councils, it emerged with the blessing of the White 
House. As a result, all of the policy initiatives that emerged 
from the Cabinet Council process were initiatives that the White 
House itself had crafted.?° 


As noted earlier, the cabinet council system had been largely 
designed to protect the cabinet officers from being captured by 
their departments and to keep the cabinet officers within the 
presidential orbit. The system was successful on both counts. 
Peter Benda and Charles Levine have astutely observed that "the 
cabinet council system was designed to keep political executives 
focused on the Reagan agenda while insulating them from the 
permanent departmental bureaucracies."** James Pfiffner further 
notes that "issues were not to be brought up to the President on a 
bilateral basis, but that all issues were to be ‘roundtabled’ by 
discussing them at a cabinet meeting". 


Although there was a significant reliance on the c 
council system for policy development, the White House nevert 
acted alone in many instances. Issues that were politi 
volatile, crossed too many departmental turfs, or simply re 
immediate attention were handled directly by the White 
White House senior staff analyzed a broad array of policy issues 
without cabinet counsel input, including such diverse issues as 


social security disability and hospice services.*? Even a package 
of incentives to appease women’s groups developed in 1983 by OPD 
were worked out directly with members of Congress and not with ~ 
Cabinet officers.** However, the great bulk of issues were passed 
through the cabinet council system. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION FOR SUB-CABINET POSITIONS 

Cabinet officers, as we have seen, had a significant amount of 
control from the White House through the cabinet council working 
groups. Another aspect of White House control over the departments 
was the personnel selection system for sub-cabinet staff. Not only 
were Cabinet officers chosen for their ideological commitment to 
the Reagan agenda, but lower level staff as well were. All 2300 
political appointees within the departments were, as Dom Bonafede 
noted, "carefully selected politically acceptable personnel".”° 
The strata of political appointees below the Cabinet were 
scrutinized for their ideological commitment to the Reagan agenda 
as thoroughly as the Cabinet officers themselves. Francis Rourke 
referred to this process as "presidentializing the bureaucracy".*® 


Unlike the Nixon and Carter experiences with Cabinet 
Government, Reagan did not allow his cabinet officers 
Singlehandedly to choose their deputies or any of the other 
political appointments in the departments. Pendleton James’ White 
House personnel operation controlled all departmental political 
jobs. All political positions, from deputy secretaries to personal 
secretaries, were controlled from the White House. Interviewed for 
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the Washington Post in mid-1981, James said that "Nixon, like 
Carter, lost the appointments process. They lost control to the 
departments and the agencies. We have maintained control at the 
Oval Office."?’ Cabinet officers were discouraged from even 
recommending names to the White House.’® 


There was a pre-occupation by the Reagan staff that the career 
bureaucracy would actively oppose their agenda. They sought to 
place Reagan loyalists in management positions and not promote 
career staff. The Heritage Foundation prepared a blueprint for 
action for the Reagan administration prior to the inauguration, 
entitled Mandate for Leadership, in which it warned the 
administration how powerful the bureaucracy was: 


The political executive who is promoting 
Significant policy change within his depart- 
ment should not be surprised by career 
bureaucratic subordinates engaging in... 
covert inter-bureaucratic struggle to block 
his initiatives. Bureaucratic opponents will 
lobby vigorously against the proposed policy 
change to client groups, congressional committee 
staffs, and the press. The bureaucracy’s 
resources for defending its viewpoint, 
leaking discrediting material, and mustering 
outside allies are such that it could be 
correctly called the "ultimate lobby".*’ 


Throughout the first year James cleared most, if not all, 
appointments with the "Big Three", as he called the Baker, Deaver, 
Meese troika, and many appointments he cleared directly with 
Reagan. According to James, "I met with the President twice a week 
and with the Big Three at 5:00 p.m. every day of the first year." 
This continual oversight of personnel by senior staff and by the 
President himself reinforced the importance that the Reagan White 
House attached to controlling the bureaucracy. 


The use of a personnel clearance system was refined by the 
Reagan staff, but in fact had been used by both the Nixon and 
Carter staffs late in their terms when Cabinet Government had all 
but disintegrated. Nixon had Frederic Malek and Carter had Tim 
Kraft run centralized personnel systems. The Reagan staff, 
however, integrated personnel clearance into the entire structure 
of Cabinet-White House relations. 


The personnel selection system was part of the grand design to 
minimize the career staff’s influence over departmental policy 
decisions. Some Cabinet officers balked at the directive, and 
tried to bring in their own staff. For example, Caspar Weinberger 
tried to hire Frank Carlucci as his principal deputy. The White 
House personnel operation refused to accept Carlucci, who had been 
serving as Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence Agency under 
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Carter. The very mention of the Carter administration sent 
shutters up the spines of the personnel team. Weinberger 
eventually won, but Carlucci was one of the rare exceptions who was 
hired over the objection of the White House personnel operation. 


Cabinet officers were given lists of names that were 
acceptable to the White House from which to choose their top staff. 
Most Cabinet officers found that they could easily find acceptable 
people on the lists. However, some Cabinet officers forged 
separate deals with Pendleton James that allowed them to put their 
own people in place. Such a case was Secretary of the Interior 
James Watt, whose entire staff was hand-picked by Watt himself. 
All of Watt’s staff were former associates with whom he had 
previously worked and whom he knew shared the same agenda for the 
department.” But Cabinet secretaries were not completely 
discouraged from making recommendations to James for their sub- 
cabinet positions. As one Cabinet officer noted, "If you were 
doing a good job and had a track record of picking good people, the 
White House personnel office approved your people." * 


Most of the Cabinet quietly accepted the Reagan demand for 
approval over their sub-Cabinet appointments. Writing in Caveat, 
his memoirs of his tenure as Secretary of State, Alexander Haig 
said of the process, "The names on this list, it was understood, 
were the ones which Reagan was comfortable".*? At the top of the 


list for Deputy Secretary of State, the senior position in the 
department, was Judge William P. Clark of the California Supreme 
Court, a long-time Reagan friend, but not deeply involved in 
foreign policy. Clark was subsequently named to the post, much to 
Haig’s chagrin. 


It is worth adding that the personnel operation shrewdly 
coupled loyalty to the Reagan agenda with federal management 
experience in their quest for departmental staff. Unlike Jimmy 
Carter who pursued technical experts for managerial positions, 
Ronald Reagan pursued managers. The National Journal noted that 
"Ronald Reagan is discovering that dismantling a mechanism as 
complex as the federal bureaucracy requires the skills of experts 
who are well versed in the ways that the government’s parts are 
interconnected". * 


Some Cabinet officers, however, were quite bitter about the 
degree of control that the White House exerted over personnel 
selection. Terrel Bell, Secretary of Education, rather bitterly 
described the process by saying that, given 


"the determination of Ed Meese and his White House 
aides to stack my department and my equally fervent 
resolve to prevent this, it is not difficult to 
fathom the reasons for the inordinate delays in 
consummating subcabinet positions in ED ... How could 
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I fight back? ... I was on my own during the first 
months of 1981."* 


Yet in spite of often vigorous opposition to White House 
control of the personnel process, the White House pursued its goal 
of centralizing personnel decisions. Although Terrel Bell and 
others complained about the system, they were essentially forced 
into complying with it. Presidential scholar Bradley Patterson 
summed up the process when he said, "The Presidential Personnel 
Office is thus part of the White House gateway, closing out those 
who don’t measure up, beckoning in the select, doing the 
president’s bidding to help him be chief executive in fact as well 
as in name."*° 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Personnel selection was followed by personnel management. 
Once in office political appointees were indoctrinated into 
administration goals by senior White House staff and briefed on 
budgeting, policy development, and other key areas. Certain staff, 
usually assistant secretaries, then met in small seminars of 20-25 
with faculty from the John F. Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard University on political and managerial strategies for both 
policy development and implementation. ?’ 


The political appointees were invited to various receptions 
and dinners at the White House to emphasize their importance on the 
presidential team. Again, this was part of the effort to keep the 
Cabinet and their staff in the presidential orbit rather than 
within the departmental orbit. At all times, Reagan wanted the 
Cabinet officers to be the advocate for his policies and not the 
advocate for departmental policies. 


Personnel management continued throughout the administration 
as sub-Cabinet appointments were regularly brought together by OMB 
staff to discuss policy issues in the Old Executive Office 
Building. The purpose of these regular meetings was two-fold. On 
the one hand, the meetings served as mini-Cabinet council meetings 
in which interjurisdictional policy details could be further 
refined. On the other hand, and more importantly, it gave the 
White House another opportunity to re-iterate the Reagan agenda and 
confirm that sub-Cabinet officials understood that agenda. Sub- 
cabinet staff were constantly reinforced with the idea that they 
were an integral part of the Reagan team, and that their mission 
was to reduce the number of departmental programs and to reduce the 
size of the departmental staff.* 


MODIFICATIONS TO CABINET GOVERNMENT: THE SECOND TERM 

The Cabinet-White House relationship, which was still referred 
to as Cabinet Government, operated extremely successfully for the 
President within the framework of its seven councils. The only 
significant modification to the system came early in the first term 
when the Cabinet Administration Office was created under Edwin 


Meese’s jurisdiction. Its role was to ensure that Cabinet meetings 
were held regularly, to establish cabinet meeting agendas, and to 
circulate background information to each member of the Cabinet and 
to the President prior to the cabinet meeting. The Cabinet 
Administration Office worked closely with the OPD representatives 
on each of the cabinet councils to obtain their agenda items for 
the full cabinet meetings. The OPD staff, however, remained in 
control of the policy items that were to be presented to the full 
Cabinet. 


Even though the system was operating smoothly, changes were 
inevitable with the changes in the White House senior staff during 
the second term of the administration. The top three staff left 
the White House following the 1984 re-election, with James Baker 
moving to the Treasury Department, Edwin Meese moving to the 
Justice Department, and Michael Deaver leaving to open a private 
consulting firm. The vacuum in the White House was quickly filled 
by former Treasury Secretary Donald Regan, who was named chief of 
staff after the 1985 inauguration. 


With Regan came a new approach to Cabinet-White Hous 
relations and to the management of the White House internal 
Structure. Regan sought to consolidate under his jurisdiction a 
of the functions which the troika directly oversaw. Regan’s first 
order of business was to tighten control of the policy development 
and implementation process of the cabinet councils The cabinet 
council system similarly a dramatic change when Regan collapsed the 
seven domestic councils into two domestic cabinet councils: one 
for domestic policy and one for economic policy. Chart IV lists 
the membership of each of the two new councils. The structure of 
the National Security Council, which was statutorily mandated, 
remained unchanged. When asked why these changes were made to the 
cabinet councils, the White House simply responded that, "It was 
the Chief of Staff Don Regan organizing the White House policy 
shops the way he wanted them."*’ 


Each Cabinet officer, with the exception of the Secretary of 
Defense, was represented on one of the two new councils. As in the 
previous system, the Vice President and the White House chief of 
staff were ex officio members of both. The Secretary of Defense, 
however, remained a statutory member of the National Security 
Council, and was invited to participate in any other cabinet 
council meeting he wanted to, as were all the cabinet officers. 


Regan not only reorganized the structure of the cabinet 
council system to reframe what he called a "cumbersome and 
redundant system",‘’® but also the entire operation of the system. 
Cabinet Government suffered a major setback under Regan’s brief 
tenure in the White House. Not only did he reduce the number of 
councils, which reduced the access points of Cabinet officers to 
the President, but he reduced the President’s participation in 
council meetings. Cabinet council recommendations, which had 
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previously been presented to the President and discussed at length 
with him during the meetings, were handled by Regan. Regan 
directed that all council recommendations be sent to him and that 
he would present them directly to the President. 


Regan’s efforts were focused on centralizing the entire 
decision-making process, including policy development, through his 
office. Typical of Regan’s efforts to change the former more 
collaborative system initiated by the troika were the economic 
policy meetings. Working on a tax reform package, for example, 
Regan carefully excluded two key players: Beryl Sprinkel, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisors, and Malcolm Baldrige, 
Secretary of Commerce." Regan’s approach to management was a 
return to the hierarchial policy development system that both the 
Nixon and Carter administrations had used, in which senior White 
House staff not the Cabinet officers met with the President to 
discuss policy options. 


Regan created a new level of bureaucracy between the cabinet 
officers and the President. Regan replaced the Cabinet 
Administration Office, created by Meese, with the Cabinet Affairs 
Office, and added the Office of Cabinet Secretary to oversee the 
Cabinet Affairs Office and the cabinet councils. This reduced the 
power of the Office of Policy Development but retained control of 
cabinet council decision-making within the White House. 


The new director of the Cabinet Affairs Office, Alfred Kingon, 
was a Regan protege at Treasury. Kingon’s office took over the 
role that OPD previously had of managing the cabinet councils. 
Kingon’s staff prepared "decision memoranda", a term carried over 
from the Carter administration’s cabinet cluster system, for the 
President. The memoranda, usually two or three pages, presented 
the major arguments for and against a departmental policy proposal. 
Reagan approved or disapproved a council recommendation based on 
the decision memorandum. 


During the two years that Regan served as chief of staff he 
restructured the system of Cabinet-White House relations that had 
been so carefully crafted in 1981. Cabinet officers did not meet 
regularly with Reagan, either through individual or cabinet council 
meetings, and were relegated to dealing with the cabinet 
secretariat on policy matters. Cabinet officers became 
increasingly discontent with the structure that Regan had set in 
place, which had given White House staff independent power over the 
policy process. 


One of the more vocal opponents of the centralized management 
style of Don Regan was Secretary of State George Shultz. Shultz 
was extremely dissatisfied with the power that Regan had given the 
National Security Council. In his memoirs, Shultz angrily 
described his view of the newly empowered NSC. "My main fight was 
with an NSC staff that had developed an operational capability and 


a fervent will to use it--often unwisely. With authority, 
ambition, and power, the NSC staff would operate without anyone’s 
full knowledge, even the president’s, and was not subject to 
congressional oversight...The NSC staff had turned into a "wildcat 
operation" 


The inevitability of a nearly-totally centralized policy 
making system from emerging subsided when Regan resigned as chief 
of staff after the Iran-Contra affair in 1986. He was replaced by 
Howard Baker, former Senate majority leader. Baker quickly 
restored the previously strong relationship between the cabinet 
officers and the President and reduced the power of the Cabinet 
Secretary to act as a go-between. Baker also replaced the Regan 
staff, particularly Alfred Kingon who was replaced by Nancy Risque. 
Risque had worked in a number of departments and was widely 
respected within the Cabinet. He also brought in ae new 
communications director for the White House, Thomas Griscom, to 
improve communications not only with the press but with the 
departments. Griscom came with Baker from the Senate, where he ha 
been one of the majority leader’s senior aides.* 


The Cabinet overwhelmingly applauded the changes that Baker 
made to revitalize the cabinet council system. Reagan again became 
a regular participant in the cabinet council meetings, allowing the 
cabinet officers to make presentations on their recommendations and 


to present opposing viewpoints. When Baker resigned in 1988 to 
return to Tennessee, stating that he had only joined the staff for 
a limited period of time, he was replaced by his deputy Kenneth 
Duberstein. Duberstein continued the same system that Baker had 
established. 


Although the strong Cabinet-White House relationship that 
existed during the first term was clearly jeopardized by Regan’s 
changes, it remained in tact for the remaineder of the second term. 
Had Regan remained for the entire second term, the system may have 
fallen apart. Had Cabinet officers turned over, the system may 
have fallen apart. Had Reagan wanted major new programs, the 
system may have fallen apart. Had Ed Meese not continued to 
oversee the domestic policy agenda, the system may have fallen 
apart. But none of this happened and Cabinet Government survived 
the Regan era. The Regan era is, however, an indication of how 
well-developed the policy development system had been during the 
first term and how, even with modification, the system continued to 
operate smoothly. 


CONCLUSION 

The legacy of the Reagan experience with Cabinet Government 
is the knowledge that a system can be built that forges a strong 
bond between the Cabinet and the White House staff in policy 
development. The key in the Reagan administration was to develop 
a policy development system that kept the White House staff 
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constantly involved with the Cabinet officers. White House staff 
guided the policy development process through the cabinet council 
structure to ensure that department initiatives met the political 
and programmatic objectives of the President. The system forged by 
the Reagan administration also provided for a personnel selection 
system at all levels of the non-career staff which minimized policy 
diversity by the nature of the people hired. The personnel 
selection system and the personnel management system were 
instrumental in mitigating policy differences and smoothing the way 
for a strong White House-Cabinet relationship. 


Appendix 1 


Counsellor to the 
President 


Deputy Counsellor 


Assistant 
Counsellor 


Chief of Staff 


Deputy Chief of 
Staff 


Assistant to the 
President 


Counsel to the 
President 


Deputy Counsel to 
the President 


Associate 
Counsel to the 
President 


Deputy Assistant 
to the President 


Special Assistant 
to the President 


TOTAL 
83 


Source: US. 


Government Manual, 


CHANGES IN WHITE HOUSE STAFFING 
1981-89 


1981 1982 1983- 1984 1985 
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1988 
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Appendix 2 


FREQUENCY OF MEMBERSHIP BY CABINET OFFICERS ON 
cabinet councils 
Agency Frequency 


Secretary of State 
Secretary of Treasury 
Secretary of Defense 
Attorney General 
Secretary of Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 
Secretary of HHS 
Secretary of HUD 
Secretary of Transportation 
Secretary of Energy 
Secretary of Education 


AW 


source: The White House, 1988, OPD internal memo 
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APPENDIX 3 
DURING THE FIRST TERM 
OF THE 
REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 


Cabinet Council on Economic Affairs 
Secretary of the Treasury, chairman pro tempore 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 
Secretary of Transportation 
Director, Office of Management and Budget 
U.S. Trade Representative 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisors 
(ex officio members - the Vice President, Counsellor to the 
President, White House Chief of Staff, Assistant to the President 
for Policy Development) 


Cabinet Council on Human Resources 

Secretary of Health and Human Services, chairman pro tempore 

Attorney General 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Secretary of Labor 

Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 

Secretary of Education 
(ex officio members - the Vice President, Counsellor to the 
President, White House Chief of Staff, Assistant to the President 
for Policy Development) 


Cabinet Council on Legal Policy 
Attorney General, chairman pro tempore 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of Treasury 
Secretary of Interior 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
Secretary of Transportation 
Director, Office of Management and Budget 
White House Counsel 
Chairman, Administration Conference of the U.S. 
(ex officio members - the Vice President, Counsellor to the 
President, White House Chief of Staff, Assistant to the President 
for Policy Development) 


Cabinet Council on Natural Resources and the Environment 
* Secretary of Interior, chairman pro tempore 
* Attorney General 
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Secretary of Agriculture 

Secretary of Transportation 

Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 

Secretary of Energy 

Chairman, Council of Environmental Quality 

Chairman, Council of Economic Advisors 
(ex officio members - the Vice President, Counsellor to the 
President, White House Chief of Staff, Assistant to the President 


for Policy Development) 


Cabinet Council for Management and Administration 
* Counsellor to the President, chairman pro tempore 
* Secretary of Treasury 
* Secretary of Defense 
* Secretary of Commerc 
* Secretary of Health and Human Services 
* Secretary of Transportation 
* 
* 
* 
* 
( 


Secretary of Energy 

Director, Office of Management and Budget 

Administrator of General Services Administration 

Director, Office of Personnel Management 

ex officio members - the Vice President, White House Chief of 
Staff, Assistant to the President for Policy Development) 


: Cabinet Council on Commerce and Trade 
Secretary of Commerce, chairman pro tempore 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of Treasury 
Attorney General 
Secretary of Labor 
Secretary of Transportation 
Secretary of Energy 
U.S. Trade Representative 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
(ex officio members - the Vice President, Counsellor to the 
President, White House Chief of Staff, Assistant to the President 
for Policy Development) 


National Security Council 
NOTE: the National Security Council was established by Congress in 
the National Security Act of 1947 and has statutorily created 
members. 
* President 
* Vice President 
* Secretary of Defense 
* Secretary of State 
Statutory observers: 
* Director, Central Intelligence Agency 
* Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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APPENDIX 4 
DURING THE SECOND TERM 


OF THE 
REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 


Domestic Policy Council Economic Policy Council 


Attorney General (chair) Treasury (chair) 
Interior State 

HHS Agriculture 

HUD Commerce 
Transportation Labor 

Energy OMB 

Education Trade Representative 
OMB CEA 


source: White House Office of Policy Development, 1988 
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Election campaigns are often couched in terms of games and 
competitions, even though what is at stake goes beyond winning 
or losing. Election campaigns perform an important function in 
a representative democracy where citizens choose the leaders who 
will represent their concerns in government, because "[b]roadly 
speaking, the aim of the entire campaign is to transmit 
information to the electorate" (Kessel 1992: 258). At a more 
specific level, election campaigns serve to inform the 
electorate about the individual candidates who are competing for 
office (Alvarez and Franklin 1993), and so ideally the campaign 
is the time for citizens to learn about the candidates from 
among whom they will be required to choose on election day. 


Presidential nominating campaigns are no different from 
other campaigns in this regard. As the campaign proceeds from 
the uncertainty of what has been referred to interchangeably as 
the "early days" (Kessel 1992), or the “invisible primary" 
period (Hadley 1976), or the "exhibition season" (Buell 1991) 
and toward the more concrete events and contests of the actual 
primary and caucus season, candidates push their campaigns into 
high gear and compete with increasing intensity (Kessel 1992). 
It is during these early weeks of the nomination season that the 
candidates make their first big effort to penetrate public 
awareness, and much of this effort depends on mass-communicated 
messages in the news media (Buell 1991). Candidates employ 
whatever resources they have at their disposal--personal, 
organizational, and financial--to become widely recognized and 
known by the electorate. In the race for the 1988 Democratic and 
Republican nominations, for example, the presidential candidates 
were out every week in the early days in either Iowa, New 
Hampshire or the South (and sometimes all three)--"raising 
money, enlisting the occasional locally prominent supporter, 
meeting with the editorial boards of newspapers and trying to 
get enough attention from television to ‘drive up the numbers’ 
in the next round of public opinion polls" (Germond and Witcover 
1989, 222). The candidates’ goal during an election campaign is 
simple enough: it is to become known by the electorate. 
Realizing that goal and crossing the threshold from oblivion to 
familiarity is not always easy or possible. Candidates 
recognize, however, that achieving the goal is essential for 
their ultimate success. 


A citizen’s response to the election campaign involves 
learning about the different candidates and making a choice for 
the election. Candidate choice is obviously based on more than 
Simple candidate awareness, but it is nonetheless important to 
remember that "a candidate has little chance of gaining support 
from those to whom he is not familiar, for the voter’s awareness 
defines the range of alternatives they consider" (Patterson 
1980, 116). If a voter cannot recognize the name of a 
candidate, the voter is unlikely to choose that candidate when 
the time comes to make a selection. Citizens’ knowledge of a 
candidate has been demonstrated to be an important prerequisite 
of candidate choice at both the congressional (Stokes and Miller 


1962; Abramowitz 1980; Hinkley 1980; Ragsdale 1981; Westlye 
1991; and Jacobson 1992; Alvarez and Franklin 1992) and the 
presidential levels (Patterson 1980; Enelow and Hinich 1984; 
Bartels 1988; Popkin 1990; and Kessel 1992). 


This paper seeks to provide a better understanding of the 
factors that influence what citizens learn about the candidates 
over the course of an election campaign. Research at both the 
presidential primary level (Patterson 1980) and congressional 
level (Goldenberg and Traugott 1984) has demonstrated that one 
important influence on candidate recognition and candidate 
evaluation is the amount of coverage a candidate receives in the 
news. Research in the area suggests that the larger the amount 
of political information being provided to citizens in the news, 
the greater the number of opportunities citizens are being 
presented with to learn about the candidates and issues of the 
campaign. 


The analysis to be presented focuses primarily on the 
unique contribution of the content of candidate news coverage to 
candidate awareness during the nomination campaign. A model of 
political learning will be developed which seeks to explain 
changes in how much citizens know about a candidate across the 
campaign as primarily a function of two important elements: (1) 
variations in the amounts of political information being 
presented to citizens about the candidates in the news over the 
course of the campaign; and (2) variations in individual-level 
factors which condition citizen whether and how much a citizen 
learns about politics over the course of an election campaign. 
The 1988 Super Tuesday campaign will provide the context for the 
research. 


The research design developed to test this model of 
candidate learning relies on two complementary data sets 
gathered during the 1988 presidential nomination campaigns. 
First, it examines data on the actual content of the political 
information being provided to citizens about the candidates in 
the sixteen states which held presidential primaries on March 8, 
1988--"Super Tuesday." Second, it employs a representative 
survey of the citizens from these same sixteen campaign active 
states in order to assess the changing nature of candidate 
awareness among the Super Tuesday electorate over the course of 
the campaign. By merging the content data on variations in the 
nature of candidate news coverage being presented to citizens in 
different campaign active states with information on these same 
citizens’ awareness and knowledge of the candidates and 
individual-level factors which might condition political 
learning, it is possible to move closer to a better 
understanding of unique contribution of the news media to 
citizen learning during an election campaign. Moreover, by 
simultaneously examining the influence of the individual-level 
variables believed to work independent of news coverage on 
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candidate learning, we can also explore the implications of the 
findings for subsequent research on mass media effects in 
general and political learning during an election campaign in 
particular. 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES FOR 
UNDERSTANDING POLITICAL LEARNING 


An examination of learning about the candidates during the 
presidential nomination campaign provides opportunities for 
understanding political learning that are simply unavailable in 
general election campaigns. First, the selection process is 
more sequential and drawn-out during the nominating campaign 
than it is in the general election, and so changing events in 
the campaign are more likely to take on a significant role in 
shaping how much and what citizens know about the candidates. 
Cross-sectional national surveys and public opinion polls of the 
general electorate have for the most part failed to capture the 
influence of changing campaign events on what people know about 
the candidates and the campaign (Shanks and Palmquist, 1982). 
Second, the political landscape is more uncertain in nominating 
campaigns than in general elections. In the early days of the 
nomination, the candidate fields for both parties tended to be 
crowded with both familiar and unfamiliar faces, and public 
attitudes about many of the candidates are mostly nonexistent or 
unformed (Kessel 1992.) Finally, and perhaps most 
Significantly, the cue that helps voters interpret political 
information and differentiate among the candidates in general 
elections--party identification--is mostly meaningless in 
nomination contests. Previous research has demonstrated that 
"party-related ties play an important role in differentiating 
perceptions and evaluations of the two candidates during the 
post-convention [general election] period" (Shanks and 
Palmquist, 1982: 4). However, the anchoring predisposition of 
party identification is irrelevant for citizens who are 
evaluating their candidate choices for the nomination. 


Consequently, how much and what citizens know about the 
candidates may be more susceptible to outside forces during the 
nominating campaign than during any point in the general 
election campaign. In particular, citizens are more likely to 
be at the mercy of the news media as a source of information and 
cues about candidates given the more uncertain political 
landscape of the nomination. As a result, the media are likely 
to play an important role in structuring expectations and 
interpreting campaign events during the primary and caucus 
season (Shanks and Palmquist, 1982). 


Much of the earliest work on the influence of the news 
media on political learning relied on what has been called the 
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"direct effects," or "hypodermic needle," model of political 
learning. The direct effects model, is actually a stimulus- 
response model which posits that "relatively direct and 
immediate responses will follow from exposure to a mass- 
communicated message" (Roberts and Macoby 1985). However, 
several early important studies of the mass media failed to find 
Significant effects of the mass media on voting decisions 
(Lazarfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet 1948; Berelson, Lazarfeld, and 
McPhee 1954) and on increases in information levels among the 
public (Hyman and Sheatsley 1947). According to Graber, "[t]he 
findings that media effects were minimal were so pervasive in 
the early research that after an initial flurry in the 1940s and 
1950s, social science research into mass media effects fell to 
a low ebb. In study after study dealing with political 
socialization and political learning, the mass media were hardly 
mentioned as an important factor" (1980: 10). The predominant 
viewpoint among media scholars was that the news media had at 
best only "minimal effects" on what citizens knew about and how 
they evaluated politics (Klapper 1960). 


In the light of new developments in other disciplines, in 
particular political science, social psychology, and 
communications, researchers interested in the influence of the 
news media on political cognitions and attitudes started 
abandoning the "minimal effects" conclusions of the 1950s and 
1960s for a new perspective. This new viewpoint argued that the 
mass media have important and sometimes powerful effects, but 
these effects are not in political persuasion but rather on the 
way in which various segments of the electorate learn and think 
about politics. In a exhaustive review of mass communications 
research, Roberts and Macoby (1985) describe this modified 
approach to media effects research the "model of powerful 
effects under limiting conditions," where "the power of the 
media [is seen] as highly conditional, depending on a variety of 
contingent and/or contributory third variables" (Roberts and 
Macoby 1985: 542). 


Consequently, over the last twenty years there has been a 
growing recognition among researchers interested in media 
influences on political cognition and political attitudes that 
individuals are more than simply the empty vessels who wait to 
be filled with the messages being provided by the news media. 
Instead, individuals are viewed as actively engaging with the 
news media--first, in deciding whether to respond to the 
information being presented to them, and, second, in deciding 
how to use the information they do receive. As a result, the 
focus of more recent research on the effects of the news media 
on political thinking has been on the individual-level variables 
which condition the relationship between the political 
information being presented in the news and the public’s 
response to that information. 
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Both the "powerful effects under limiting conditions" and 
the "direct effects" models of mass media effects have been 
carried over to the analysis of the impact of news media on 
political knowledge in general and citizen awareness during an 
election campaign in particular. Two types of studies are 
prevalent: first, studies which examine the factors influencing 
what people know and how they evaluate the candidates; and, 
second, studies which evaluate the information being provided in 
the news and effects of this information on what people know 
about the candidates. These studies generally embody the one of 
the two distinct theoretical approaches used for understanding 
the news media’s effects on political attitudes and candidate 
learning. Moreover, the evidence used to examine the influence 
of the news media on citizens’ knowledge often depends on which 
of these two models the researcher, often implicitly, applies to 
the research question. 


"Powerful Effects under Limiting Conditions" Approach. 


Analyses that rely on the "powerful effects under limiting 
conditions" approach to understanding the influence of the news 
media on political cognition (or attitudes or behavior) during 
election campaigns (or any other kind of information campaign) 
focus on the individual-level variables thought to influence, or 
condition, whether or not a person learns about politics. The 
implicit assumption of this approach is the news media are 
providing citizens with the information they need, and so it is 
important to focus not on the actual information being provided 
in the news but instead on the relationship between how much 
citizens actually do know and the individual-level variables 
believed to condition how much a person will learn from the news 
media. 


Generally, "powerful effects under limiting conditions" 
models examine the relationship between what people know about 
politics and at least one of four general categories of 
conditioning factors: (1) motivational variables; (2) 
involvement variables; (3) cognitive variables; and (4) news 
exposure variables. 


Political Motivation. In models of news media effects 
which examine the impact of motivational variables on political 
learning, it is argued that some citizens are more motivated to 
learn about politics because they have certain predispositions 
which provide them with more incentive to actively seek out 
information about politics. Political interest and strength of 
partisanship are often included as motivational variables (see, 
for example, Converse 1964, 1975, 1980; Iyengar 1979; Kazee 
1980; Judd and Milburn 1980; Luskin 1990).+ Citizens with high 
levels of political interest follow what is going on in 
government and public affairs. Citizens who are political 
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partisans identify strongly with either the Democratic or 
Republican parties. Because they are either interested in 
politics or strongly attached to one of the parties, they are 
more motivated to follow what is going on in politics in general 
and the campaign in particular, and so they are more likely to 
make the effort to learn about the candidates competing for the 
parties’ nominations. 


Political Involvement. Individuals who are more 
politically involved are also believed to be more committed to 
seeking out information about politics and therefore learning 
about politics (see, for example, Converse 1975, 1980; Iyengar 
1979). A person’s political involvement with an election 
campaign can be demonstrated at both the behavioral and 
psychological levels. For example, someone who is 
psychologically involved in an election campaign would 
demonstrate a strong interest in following the events of the 
campaign, while someone who was psychologically uninvolved would 
show little of no interest in following the campaign. On the 
other hand, an individual who is behaviorally involved would 
engage in things such as trying to convince other people to 
support or oppose a particular candidate and actually voting in 
the election. Citizens who are politically involved in the 
campaign are also more likely to seek out information about the 
candidates. 


Cognitive capabilities. Many models of political learning 


include individual-level variables which attempt to get at a 
person’s cognitive capabilities for processing, understanding 
and remembering information about politics. People with greater 
cognitive capabilities are seen as more likely to receive the 
information being presented to them in the news. The measure of 
a person’s cognitive skills has taken on several different 
incarnations. Level of education, for example, is commonly used 
as a measure of a person’s cognitive skills (see, for example, 
Tichenor, Donohue, and Olien 1970; Robinson and Levy 1986; Judd, 
Krosnick, and Milburn 1981), with the argument being that 
"people who develop the abstract learning skills that are 
supposedly imparted by formal schooling would seem likely, by 
that account, to more adept at the comprehension of political 
ideas" (Zaller 1992: 335).? Other measures of cognitive 
abilities have included cognitive schemas (see, for example, 
Markus and Zajonc 1985; Conover and Feldman 1984; Graber 1984; 
Miller, Wattenberg, and Malanchuk 1986; Lodge, McGraw, and Stroh 
1989; Lau and Sears 1986); political expertise (see, for 
example, Fiske and Kinder 1981; Fiske, Lau and Smith 1990); and 
political sophistication (see, for example, Knight 1985; Neuman 
1986; Luskin 1987, 1990). 


Finally, Zaller (1992) and Price and Zaller (1993) prefer 
"political knowledge" as the conceptually and methodologically 
Superior measure of a person’s likelihood of absorbing 
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information from the news. They see political knowledge as the 
amount of neutral political information a person holds, as 
determined by questions which probe a person’s level of neutral 
factual knowledge about political figures, issues, and events. 
Zaller (1992: 335) argues that this measure, "to a greater 
extent than any of the others, captures political learning that 
has actually occurred--political ideas that the individual has 
encountered, understood, and stored in his head." In other 
words, it measures a person’s likelihood of absorbing new 
information about politics based on the person’s ability to 
absorb it in the past.* Regardless of the particular measure 
used in the analysis, the conceptual notion which guides the 
inclusion of a measure for cognitive capabilities is the same: 
people with greater cognitive capabilities are more likely to 
have the necessary skills and preexisting stores of political 
knowledge which serve to facilitate the processing of new 
information presented in the news. 


News Exposure. The individual-level conditioning variable 
that is most commonly included to assess how likely it is that 
someone will be influenced by the news is news exposure. It is 
typically argued that people who are exposed more frequently to 
the news are more likely to presented with the information in 
the news, and so they are more likely to learn from the news. 
News exposure is most often a measure of self-reported frequency 
of exposure to a news source (i.e., How many days in the past 
week did you read a daily newspaper or watch the news on tv), or 
the level of attention paid to political news (i.e., How much 
attention did you pay to articles in the newspaper or news on tv 
about politics), or some combination of exposure. and 
attention.? It is typically argued that a person who is 
exposed more frequently to the news and is more attentive to the 
information about politics being presented in the news is more 
likely receive the messages being presented and therefore more 
likely to learn about politics from the news.° 


To summarize, the "powerful effects under limiting 
conditions" model of media effects focuses on the individual- 
level variables believed to condition how likely and how much an 
individual will learn about the candidates from the information 
presented in the news media. Individuals are seen as having 
considerable control over the amount of political information 
they absorb from the news (Roberts and Macoby 1985). As a 
result, motivations, involvement in politics, cognitive 
capabilities, and level of news exposure have each been used to 
examine how likely it is that a person will seek out information 
from the news as well as how likely it is that a person will be 
exposed to information about politics in the news. The implicit 
assumption guiding the model is that the political learning and 
political awareness revealed by individuals in survey responses 
has to originate outside of the individual and the most likely 
source of this information is the news. Differences across 
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individuals in these individual-level conditioning factors 
account for why the political information being presented in the 
news is absorbed by some and not by others. 


Unfortunately, the "powerful effects under limiting 
condition" approach is faced with one major weakness that limits 
its ability to adequately assess the influence of the news media 
on political knowledge. For the most part, models using this 
approach fail to include measures of the primary concept of 
interest--and that is the actual content of the political 
information being presented to citizens in news coverage of the 
campaign. As Miller, Goldenberg, and Erbring (1979) point out: 


No analysis of the relationship between media exposure 
(or reliance) and political attitudes can really 
answer questions about media impact...because such an 
analysis can only assume, without empirical evidence, 
that there is something about the media content to 
which people are exposed that affects individual 
attitudes (p. 68). 


Individual-level conditioning variables examine only how likely 
it is that a person has absorbed the political information being 
presented in the news. Individuals who are more politically 
motivated, more political involved, more cognitively capable and 
who are exposed more frequently and pay greater attention to the 
news are all seen to be more likely to receive information about 
politics from the news media. However, without some measurement 
of the content of the political information being presented to 
individuals in the news, it is impossible to attribute how much 
and what a person knows about politics to the news media. In 
other words, a conclusive demonstration of the effects of news 
coverage on how much citizens know about the candidates 
competing for the nomination requires an understanding of the 
nature of the content of the news coverage about candidates 
available to citizens in their news sources throughout the 
campaign. 


"Direct Effects" Approach. 


The second theoretical approach used for understanding the 
influence of the news media on political learning is similar to 
the "direct effects" (i.e, stimulus-response) approach used in 
media effects research, because it relies on content analytical 
case studies of the actual media content provided to people in 
news coverage of politics in general and, for the purposes here, 
in news coverage of presidential nomination campaigns. News 
coverage is viewed, at least implicitly, as the information 
stimulus provided to citizens during a campaign. Researchers 
employing this approach explore the question of what the 
response should be--in other words, what people should be 
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learning about--given the information being provided to them in 
the news about the candidates and the campaign. As a result, 
this approach relies on detailed analyses of the quantity and 
quality of news coverage about the campaign, because, as Roberts 
and Macoby (1985) point out, "[t]he assumption of a correlation 
between stimulus content and response content makes valid and 
reliable knowledge of media content imperative." 


The content analytical approach has a long tradition in 
research on media effects in presidential campaigns and 
elections (For two of the earliest and most classic studies in 
this tradition see, for example, Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet 
1944; and Berelson, Lazersfeld, and McPhee, 1954). However, 
news coverage of campaigns has come under heightened scrutiny 
since the post 1968 reforms in the delegate selection process, 
because the news media taken on an even larger role in providing 
the citizens with information about the candidates and issues of 
the campaign in the more open and uncertain landscape of the 
reformed nominating system (Polsby, 1983). 


Because citizens are more at the mercy of the news media 
for cues and information about the candidates and issues of the 
campaign (Shanks and Palmquist 1982), news coverage of the 
campaign has been closely examined in order to determine if the 
content of campaign coverage provides citizens with adequate 
information for making informed political choices. These 
content studies look at things such as: (1) the amount of 
coverage provided to each of the candidates competing for the 
nomination; (2) the types of stories being covered, such as 
"horse race," issue, candidate character, and events; (3) how 
the nature of news coverage changes over the course of the 
campaign; and (4) how coverage varies across different national 
news media, such as network news, newspapers, the wire services, 
and national news magazines. Finally, the political 
consequences of this news content on what people should know and 
learn about the candidates and issues of the campaign is 
explored. It is generally argued that how much and what 
citizens know and learn about the campaign is likely to depend 
a good deal on how the quantity and quality of campaign news 
coverage changes over the course of the campaign. 


Whether citizens actually use the information provided in 
news coverage of the campaign is another question. To get a 
handle on this question, survey data examining public opinion 
and candidate evaluations during the campaign are compared, or 
correlated, with the content analytical data to see how 
knowledge and coverage move together across the campaign (Shanks 
et al 1985; Brady 1985; Brady and Johnston 1987). For example, 
in their examination of the 1984 presidential nominating 
Campaign, Brady and Johnston (1987) juxtapose trends in media 
coverage, as determined from a content analysis of UPI news wire 
stories about the campaign, with trends in public opinion and 
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candidate preferences, as revealed in survey data from the 1984 
American National Elections Studies Continuous Monitoring Study. 
Although they argue that the news media (i.e. UPI) provide 
voters with a chance to learn about the candidates, because "the 
average voter...is presented with substantial amounts of 
information on the character, purpose and leadership abilities 
of candidates...during the primary season" (p. 184), the survey 
results demonstrate that what citizens were learning about more 
quickly than anything else was candidate viability (i.e., the 
candidates’ chances for winning the nomination). They argue 
that "one of the major reasons that citizens learn quickly about 
viability is the enormous emphasis placed on the horse race by 
the media" (p.184). In other words, the stimulus provided in 
the news media’s coverage of the 1984 campaign was information 
about the candidates’ viabilities, and the response to this 
stimulus was rapid learning by the citizenry about the 
candidates’ chances of success. 


It should be apparent by now that studies of news media 
effects relying on content analytical data are at least 
implicitly "direct effects" (i.e. stimulus-response) models of 
political learning. However, in order to make the causal 
connection between campaign news content as the stimulus and 
learning or knowledge about the candidates and issues of the 
campaign as the response, two critical assumptions need to be 
made about the link between content and knowledge. First, much 
of this work assumes that if the news content and the knowledge 
displayed in survey responses does correspond, then the source 
of the person’s opinions must be the information presented to 
people in the news. Second, since the surveys used to examine 
what people know about the campaign are generally surveys of a 
large cross-section of the public, this work also assumes that 
the content of the news coverage revealed in the content 
analysis provides an accurate representation of the content of 
news coverage being presented to citizens across the country in 
the news sources they use to provide them with political 
information about the campaign. 


These assumptions are problematic. First, what a person 
knows about the candidates and issues in the campaign may have 
little or nothing to do with whether she has been presented with 
information about the campaign in the news. As Patterson 
(1980:15) points out, "{m]uch of the information and many of the 
opinions that voters have are acquired before the campaign and 
reflect the influence of non-media factors, such as people’s 
education, family and occupational situations, and so on."’ 
Second, surveys of citizens’s media use habits have found that 
most people fail to rely on a particular national news source. 
On the contrary, most individuals do not to rely on national 
news sources at all for their information about the campaign 
(Times Mirror, 1992), and so the accepted practice of relying on 
National news sources, such as The New York Times, or CBS 
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Evening News, or UPI wire service stories, surrogates for the 
more local news sources people actually do depend on for their 
political news, is questionable. In addition, my own work on the 
coverage differences across sixteen different state newspapers 
during the 1988 presidential nominating campaign found that the 
quality and the quantity of political information being provided 
to citizens varied dramatically across newspapers throughout the 
campaign (Wasserman, 1992). Consequently, the effect of news 
coverage on political learning may vary a great deal depending 
not only on individual-level factors independent of campaign 
news coverage, but the effects may also vary considerably across 
individuals depending on the particular news messages a person 
is presented with in the news sources available to her. 


A Model of Candidate Learning during a Nomination Campaign: 
"Direct Effects and Individual-Level Conditions" 


The limitations of both the "powerful effects under 
limiting conditions" and "direct effects" approaches’ to 
understanding the influence of news coverage on political 
learning are now apparent. The question which naturally arises 
from this critique, however, is, given the limitations of both 
these approaches, what do we need to demonstrate the influence 
of candidate news coverage during the campaign on how much 
individuals know about the candidates competing for the 
nomination. Researchers who have grappled with this question in 
the past can help point us in the right direction. For example, 
Iyengar (1979) argues that since what a person knows about 
politics depends not only on the content of the news but also an 
individual’s "personal concerns and experiences, "[i]jt is thus 
important to incorporate individual-level variables with media 
content" (p. 411) in research on the effects of the news media 
on political opinions. In her work on assessments of Gary Hart 
during the 1984 campaign, Stoker’s (1990) concludes by noting 
the limitations of existing research on the electoral 
implications of campaign communications; and she argues that 
"(wje should strive to develop a model of responses to campaign 
communications that incorporates an analysis of the campaign 
message, that takes into account citizens’ exposure to the 
message and the resistance to persuasion that is generated by 
prior attachments" (p. 24). Miller, Goldenberg, and Erbring 
(1979: 68) maintain that "[o]nly an interconnected data set of 
Survey responses and media content allows one to move beyond 
analysis based on measures of media exposure or media message 
alone to consider the actual media content to which people have 
been exposed." Brody (1986) also argues that it is important to 
pay attention to both media content and individual 
characteristics of citizens. He notes that in reaching their 
evaluations of candidates, citizens reach into "a widely 
available pool of information" about the candidates (p. 298), 


and individual-level differences help determine how citizens 
sample from this information pool. Consequently, "“voters’ 
sampling routines are of direct relevance to our understanding 
of the vote, but so to is knowledge of the content of the pool 
of information" (p.298). and since the pool of available 
information provided to citizens about the candidate contains 
more information than citizens will use, 


Finally, after a comprehensive review of the theories and 
research design utilized to test them in past research on media 
effects, Denis McQuail (1987:275) concludes that, in order to 
establish a causal connection between media content and what 
people know, a "good" media effects study requires three 
essential elements: 


1. A content analysis showing media attention to the different 
issues (i.e., candidates) in the relevant period. 


Measures of the relevant individual-level media use and 
conditioning variables for the audience concerned. 


And, finally, evidence of opinion change over time for the 
audience of interest--and preferably with panel data 
(instead of cross-sectional data, even if the cross- 
sections are generated at more than one point in time.® 


In conclusion, these researchers who are interested in 
understanding the effects of news coverage on what people know 
about politics in general and candidates in particular recognize 
the need the need for a more comprehensive approach in models of 
media effects. 


The theoretical model and research design developed here to 
understand the influence of the news media on citizens’ 
knowledge of candidates during a presidential nominating 
campaign attempts to follow the recommendations of these 
researchers by wedding the "direct effects" and the "powerful 
effects under limiting conditions" models into what I call a 
"direct effects and individual-level conditions" model of 
candidate learning. The candidate learning model presented in 
Figure 1 hypothesizes that how much a citizen learns about a 
candidate over the course of the nominating campaign depends on 
both the direct effect of the amount of news coverage being 
presented about the candidate and individual-level factors which 
also condition how much a citizen learns about a candidate over 
the course of the campaign, including motivations (i.e., general 
political interest and partisanship), political involvement, 
cognitive capabilities (1.@., political knowledge and 
education), and media exposure (i.e., newspaper exposure and 
television news exposure). It is our hope that this more 
comprehensive model of candidate learning will provide a way of 
sorting out the independent influences of both news coverage and 
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individual-specific factors on citizen learning during the 
presidential nominating campaign. 


(Figure 1 about here.) 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODS 


The 1988 presidential nominating campaign provides a unique 
opportunity for examining the relationships set out in the model 
presented in Figure 1. On March 8, i1988--"Super Tuesday"-- 
sixteen states held presidential primaries, and the campaign for 
Super Tuesday provides the context for an examination of the 
influence of news coverage on citizen knowledge and learning. 
The research design employed to estimate the parameters of the 
candidate learning model relies on two complementary data 
sources: (1) the 1988 American National Election Study (ANES) of 
the Presidential Nomination Process (the 1988 Super Tuesday 
Study) and (2) an extensive content analysis of candidate 
coverage in sixteen different Super Tuesday newspapers. 


(1) The 1988 ANES "Super Tuesday" Study 


The first data source I rely on is the 1988 ANES Study of 
the Presidential Nomination Process (more commonly referred to 
as the 1988 "Super Tuesday" Study). The 1988 Super Tuesday 
Study surveyed a representative sample of the citizens residing 
in the sixteen states holding their presidential primaries on 
March 8, 1988.% The survey was conducted in two waves. In the 
first wave of interviews, the pre-Super Tuesday interviews, a 
total of 2076 interviews were taken over the seven week period 
from January 17, 1988 to March 8, 1988. These initial interviews 
were scattered across the pre-Super Tuesday period of the 
campaign in an attempt to capture how political opinions of the 
candidates and the campaign changed in response to the changing 
dynamics of the campaign. In the second wave, 1688 of the 2076 
first wave respondents were reinterviewed immediately following 
Super Tuesday. 


The Super Tuesday study provides us with a measure of the 
dependent variable we seek to explain in the theoretical model-- 
citizens’ knowledge of a candidate. Respondents were asked a 
series of knowledge questions designed to determine how much 
they knew about each of the Democratic and Republican 
presidential candidates competing for nominations in 1988.1° 
These responses to these questions were then combined into an 
overall candidate knowledge variable summarizing a respondent’s 
knowledge of a candidate and ranging from 0 (for respondents who 
had "never heard of" the candidate) to 4 (for respondents who 
said they "know quite a lot" about a candidate).? Moreover, 


is 


because these candidate summary knowledge variables are 
available for respondents in both the pre- and post-Super 
Tuesday interviews waves, it is possible to examine whether and, 
if so, how much individual respondents’ knowledge of the 
candidate changed over the ten weeks of the Super Tuesday 
campaign.?2 In other words, we have information satisfying one 
of the three requirements for a "good" media effects study set 
forth by McQuail--evidence of individual-level opinion change 
over time in a given section of the public--in this case, 
evidence of how Super Tuesday respondents’ knowledge of a 
candidate changes over the course of the Super Tuesday campaign. 


The Super Tuesday study also provides measures of the 
relevant individual-level variables that our candidate learning 
model hypothesizes to condition how much a person learns about 
a candidate across the campaign--in other words, measures 
satisfying McQuail’s second requirement for a "good" media 
effects study. Remember that the individual-level factors 
believed to condition how much a citizen learns about a 
candidate over the course of the campaign include motivations 
(i.e., general political interest and partisanship), political 
involvement, cognitive capabilities (i.e., political knowledge 
and education), and media exposure (i.e., newspaper exposure and 
television news exposure). A respondent’s level of political 
interest was measured using the standard item asking how much 
she follows what is going on in government and public affairs 
whether there is an election going on or not. Partisan 
motivation was indicated by the standard NES seven-point scale, 
with a person rated as a strong partisan if she identified 
strongly with the party of the candidate of interest. Political 
involvement was measured by an index that combines three 
variables: whether the respondent tried to convince others to 
Support one of the presidential candidates, whether the 
respondent voted in her state’s presidential primary on March 8, 
and whether the respondent was the respondent was "very 
interested" in following the presidential campaign in 1988. The 
respondent’s general political knowledge was measured with a 36- 
item index that sums the number of correct liberal versus 
conservative comparisons the respondent was able to make between 
candidates from competing parties.137 Level of education was 
determined from a six-point summary index which ranged from "1" 
for 8 grades or less to "6" for over 17 years. Finally, 
newspaper exposure and television news exposure were measured by 
an index that combined responses to two variables: the number of 
days in the past week the respondent read a daily newspaper or 
watched television news and how much attention the respondent 
paid to articles in the newspaper or news on TV about the 
presidential primary campaign. Each of the independent 
variables was then recoded to range from 0 to 1, and scaled so 
that higher numbers are associated with: a high political 
interest, a strong sense of partisan identification with a 
candidate, high political involvement, high political knowledge, 
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high education, high exposure to newspapers, and high exposure 
to TV news. 


(2) Content Analysis of Campaign News Coverage 


According to the theoretical model presented here, the 
amount of information presented to citizens about a candidate 
has a direct impact on how much citizens learn about a candidate 
over the course of the nominating campaign. The central 
question of interest here is similar to that presented in 
Miller, Goldenberg, and Erbring’s (1978) analysis of the impact 
of news coverage on citizen’s political trust and cynicism (as 
can be seen from the slight modifications made to the following 
to the quotation): 


We are not merely suggesting that people learned about the 
corruption in their government [or, in this case, learned 
about candidates] through the "objective" unfolding of 
political reality in the news... Rather, we are asking the 
more crucial but less obvious question of whether or not 
variation across newspapers in the presentation of media 
content--that is the degree to which content was critical 
of political incumbents and institutions [or, in this case, 
how much information was being presented to citizens about 
a candidate in different news sources]--also had an 
independent impact on attitudes such as political trust and 
efficacy [or, in this case, how much citizens learn about 
a candidate during a presidential campaign] (Miller, 
Goldenberg, and Erbring 1978: 72). 


All other things being equal, citizens who are presented with 
greater amounts of information about a candidate should learn 
more about that candidate than citizens who are presented with 
smaller amounts of coverage about that same candidate. 


Measuring Candidate Coverage Amounts. An extensive content 
analysis of Super Tuesday news coverage was conducted to 
determine how the amounts of coverage being presented about the 
candidates to citizens varied across newspapers during the Super 
Tuesday campaign.?4 For each of the sixteen Super Tuesday 
states holding its presidential primary on March 8, 1988, the 
largest circulating newspaper was content analyzed for the 
ten week period from January 10, 1988 to March 19, 1988 to 
determine the amount of news information being presented to 
citizens about the Democratic and Republican candidates during 
the Super Tuesday campaign.?+ 


The amount of coverage a candidate received in a Super 
Tuesday state newspaper was determined by measuring the number 
of paragraphs which mentioned a candidate in all news stories 
about the campaign. However, because the amount of news 
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coverage about the campaign which was provided over a ten-week 
period n a total of sixteen newspapers over a ten-week period 
was quite staggering, a sample of 25 days was drawn in an 
attempt to make the task of content analyzing stories about the 
campaign more manageable. +’ Any story about the campaign 
appearing in the sixteen newspapers during this 25-day sample, 
including news articles, wire service stories, columns, 
editorials, letters to the editor, and magazine articles, was 
included, and every paragraph of each campaign story was 
analyzed for its content--in this case, the amount of coverage, 
in paragraphs, that was provided about a candidate in each 
newspaper. Altogether, a total of 3913 stories comprising 
58,503 paragraphs of campaign coverage were content analyzed 
from this 25-day sample.? 


Candidate Coverage Amounts. Table 1 how much presents the 
amount of coverage presented about each of the Democratic and 
Republican candidates in the sixteen Super Tuesday newspapers. 

The key finding to emerge from Table 1 is that there was 
considerable variation in the amount of candidate coverage being 
made available to citizens across newspapers--variation that 
goes undetected in content analyses that focuses on campaign 
coverage in one or two national news sources only.?% For 
example, the amount of news coverage provided about Dukakis 
ranged from 198 paragraphs in the Louisville Courier Journal to 
1611 paragraphs in the Boston Globe. This means that during the 
10 weeks of the Super Tuesday campaign examined here, there were 
citizens in Massachusetts who were being presented with eight 
times as much Dukakis coverage compared to citizens in Kentucky. 
Large differences in candidate coverage amounts across state 
newspapers were evident when examining coverage amounts for each 
of the Democratic and Republican candidates. As a result, the 
size of the pool of information citizens have at their disposal 
for learning about a candidates depends considerably on the news 
sources available to them. Some citizens are presented with a 
lot of information about a candidate, while others are presented 
far more limited amounts. The obvious question which needs to 
be addressed is how the differences in the amounts of coverage 
being presented to Super Tuesday citizens translates into 
differences in how much a person is able to learn about a 
candidate over the course of the campaign. 


(Table 3 about here) 


Linkage: Combining the Super Tuesday Newspaper Content Data 
with the NES 1988 Super Tuesday Study at the Individual 
Level 


According to the theoretical model presented in Figure l, 
both the amount of coverage presented to citizens in the news 
and individual characteristics of citizens should influence how 
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much a citizen knows and learns about a candidate over the 
course of the campaign. As Miller, Goldenberg, and Erbring 
(1979:68) point out: "Only an interconnected data set of survey 
responses and media content allows on to move beyond analysis of 
media exposure [and other individual-level conditioning 
variables] or media messages alone to consider the actual media 
content to which people have been exposed." In other words, in 
order to estimate the independent effects of both individual- 
level data and media content on how citizens’ knowledge of the 
candidates changes over the campaign, both the newspaper content 
data and the Super Tuesday study survey data needed to be joined 
into a single merged data set. We did this by matching 
respondents with the media content data from the Super Tuesday 
newspaper content analyzed for that respondent’s state. 


In order to assess the effect of candidate coverage amounts 
on learning about a candidate during a campaign, we needed to 
use this content data to determine the cumulative amount of 
coverage about a candidate presented to a respondent across the 
campaign. However, the sampling time frame used for the 
initial, pre-Super Tuesday wave of interviews adds a bit of a 
wrinkle to determining this candidate content measure. Remember 
from our earlier discussion that a respondent’s initial 
interview could have occurred in any one of the seven weeks 
leading up to the Super Tuesday contests on March 8. 
Consequently, the candidate coverage amount that was assigned to 
a respondent also needed to take into account the amount of 
candidate coverage presented to a respondent from the time of 
initial interview to reinterview. As a result, the amount of 
coverage presented about a candidate in the state newspaper for 
each of the ten weeks of interest was merged with the 
respondent’s individual-level survey data.*! our measure of 
cumulative candidate coverage from week of interview at time 1 
to reinterview in time 2 was then created by the amount of 
coverage a candidate was presented with in the newspaper from 
the week at which the respondent was initially interviewed prior 
to Super Tuesday to the week they were reinterviewed after Super 
Tuesday. This procedure was followed for each respondent for 
each candidate competing in the 1988 presidential nomination. 
Consequently, our measure of candidate coverage amount accounts 
not only for the variation in candidate coverage amounts that 
occurred across newspapers, it also accounts for the variations 
in cumulative coverage amounts that occurred depending on the 
time of a_respondent’s initial interview and the relevant 
newspaper. 


We now have measures which will allow us to examine the 
influence of both direct news coverage effects and the effects 
of individual-level conditioning citizens’ learning about the 
candidates. In equation form, the theoretical to be estimated 
is: 


(1) Yeo = bo + by 


+ by Candidate Coverage Amount (t, to t,) 

+ Newspaper Exposure 

+ Television News Exposure 

+ Political Interest 
Partisan Identification with Candidate’s Party 
Political Involvement 
Political Knowledge 

bg Education 


Dio-12 Demographic Controls (for Age, Race, and Sex) 


(where Y,. represents citizens’ summary knowledge of a candidate 
in their post-Super Tuesday interview and Y,, represents 
citizens’ summary knowledge of a candidate in their post-Super 
Tuesday interview). 


Before turning to the results of the analyses, two 
additional comments about the model’s specification are in 
order. First, because we are interested in accounting for 
variations in how much individual Super Tuesday citizens learned 
about a candidate from the time of their initial interview prior 
to Super Tuesday to their reinterview after Super Tuesday, we 
need to control for citizens’ prior knowledge of a candidate at 
the point of their initial interview. A citizen’s summary 
knowledge of a candidate at the time of their pre-Super Tuesday 
interview was used to control for the effect of citizens’ prior 
knowledge on current knowledge. 23 By including knowledge at 
tl as an independent variable this model estimates the impact of 
the other independent variables on the change in how much a 
citizen knows about a candidate from before to after Super 
Tuesday. 


However, the introduction of a lagged value for Y on the 
right-hand side of equation (1) introduces the strong likelihood 
of autocorrelation of the disturbances, where the error 
associated with a respondent’s actual score on Y,, is correlated 
with the error term from the equation for predicting Y,, (Markus 
1979; MacAddams 1986). To correct for the possibility of 
autocorrelation in the disturbance terms, an instrument Y",, was 
created for each candidate’s equation to "purge" Y,, of its 
serial correlated error component (Markus 1979). The 
instrument, ae was then substituted into equation (1), and 
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the equation was estimated with two-stage least squares. 


Finally, a set of demographic control variables-- 
specifically, age, sex, and race--were also included in the 
model’s specification. These variables were added to the model 
as exogenous controls, because familiar demographic variables 
have been demonstrated to be consistently related to media 
exposure habits in general (Blumler 1979; Espe and Seiwert 1986) 
and to exposure to the mass media for political information in 
particular (Beck 1991). Consequently, according to Bartels, 
"Most previous analyses of media exposure effects have been 
vulnerable to the argument that the apparent effects of media 
exposure actually reflect the impact of politically relevant 
social characteristics that happen to be correlated with media 
exposure" (1993, 269). The model therefore includes age, race, 
and gender as exogenous control variables in order to ensure 
that the effects attributed to the media exposure variables are 
independent of the effects of the demographic variables that are 
associated with media exposure. 


Before turning to the results of our estimation, I want to 
reiterate the advantages of the research design developed here 
to test the theoretical model. First, the content analysis 
portion of the research design allows one to identify how the 
amount of news content made available to citizens about a 
candidate varies by state newspapers over the course of the 1988 
Super Tuesday campaign. Second, because the Super Tuesday study 


consists of both pre- and post-Super Tuesday waves of 
interviews, we can measure how much respondents knew about a 
candidate at different points in the campaign as well as how 
individual respondents’ knowledge of the candidates changes over 
the course the nominating campaign while controlling for initial 
candidate knowledge. In other words, we are able to determine 
how much individual Super Tuesday citizens "learn" about the 
candidates from one point in the campaign to the next. Third, 
and finally, the individual-level conditioning and media 
exposure variables available in the Super Tuesday Study allow us 
to examine how individual-specific characteristics of citizens 
affect how much people learn about a candidate, even after 
controlling for the amount of coverage presented about the 
candidate. Consequently, we can assess the relative impact of 
the news content made available to citizens during the campaign 
and the individual-level conditions citizens bring with them 
into the campaign on political learning. 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 
The "direct effects and individual-level conditions" model 
specified in equation (1) was estimated using two-stage least 
Squares regression for each of the thirteen Democratic and 


Republican candidates who competed for their parties’ 
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nominations in 1988. The resulting parameter estimates are 
presented in Table 2A for the Democratic candidates and Table 2B 
for the Republican candidates. Overall, citizens did learn 
about the candidates during the campaign, and learning depended 
in varying degrees on both on the amount of news coverage 
presented to citizens in state newspapers as well as the 
individual-level conditions citizens broought with them into the 
campaign. The change in citizens’ knowledge of the candidates 
from before to after the Super Tuesday contests did appear to be 
moderately and consistently predictable from both the amount of 
news content provided to them about a candidate across the 
campaign as well as their own news exposure habits, motivations, 
political involvement, and political knowledge. It was also the 
case, however, that the influence of candidate news coverage and 
individual-level conditions did vary somewhat across candidates 
and across parties. 


Direct Effects of Candidate Coverage Amounts. Let’s look 
first at the effect of the cumulative amount of news coverage 
presented about a candidate from the time of a respondents’ 
initial pre-Super Tuesday interview to their post-Super Tuesday 
interview on how citizens’ knowledge levels of a candidate 
changed across the campaign. For the Democrats, the amount of 
news coverage presented about a candidate had a direct and 
statistically significant effect in the expected direction for 
four of the seven candidates. This effect is the direct impact 
of candidate news coverage that is independent of and in 
addition to the effect of individual-specific media exposure 
habits, political motivations, political involvement, and 
cognitive capabilities. For every 100 additional paragraphs of 
coverage presented to a citizen about a candidate over the 
course of the campaign, we can expect that, on average, a 
citizen’s knowledge of the candidate would increase from between 
-044 and .057 units. Although the magnitude of these 
coefficients may appear low upon initial reflection, it is 
important to remember that, first, the coefficients represent 
increases on scale running from 0 to 4, and, second, there were 
large differences in the amounts of coverage being presented to 
citizens about candidates depending on the week in which they 
were interviewed and the relevant state newspaper. For example, 
the amount of news coverage presented to citizens about Gephardt 
ranged from 31 to 1204 paragraphs. ?° These coverage amounts 
translate into a predicted coverage effect of between +0.017 and 
+0.650 on knowledge of Gephardt, all other things considered 
equal. In other words, we would expect a respondent’s knowledge 
of Gephardt to increase between 0.017 and 0.650 on the summary 
knowledge scale from before to after Super Tuesday depending on 
amount of coverage presented about Gephardt, all other things 
being equal. In other words, citizens presented with large 
amounts of coverage about Gephardt could see their knowledge of 
Gephardt increase by over one-half a point on the 0 to 4 scale, 
simply due to the impact of news coverage and nothing else. We 
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would also expect similar news coverage effects on knowledge of 
Dukakis and Gore and somewhat more modest effects for Simon. 
The amount of coverage presented to citizens about Babbitt, on 
the other hand, failed to generate significant, statistical and 
substantive, influence on citizens’ knowledge of Babbitt, while 
additional coverage about Hart actually lead to a decline in how 
much citizens felt they knew about Gary Hart from before to 
after Super Tuesday. 


The effects of candidate news coverage amounts on changes 
in knowledge of the Republican candidates from before to after 
Super Tuesday were far from consistent across candidates. Even 
setting aside matters of statistical significance, not only were 
the magnitudes of coverage effects smaller for changes in the 
knowledge of the Republican candidates than for the Democratic 
candidates, but the direction of the effects were also 
inconsistent across candidates. Depending on the candiate, the 
amount of news coverage presented about a candidate was 
sometimes associated with an increase in candidate knowledge and 
other times associated with a decline in candidate knowledge. As 
a matter of fact, the coefficient for the candidate news 
coverage amount reached statistical significance for only one 
Republican candidate, Al Haig, and the its effect was not in the 
expected direction. 


Two potential explanations for the differences we see 
across the candidates and parties in the effects and 
significance of candidate news coverage amounts on changes in 
how much citizens know about the candidates across the campaign 
come to mind. In the first place, even before the 1988 campaign 
got under way, citizens were already quite familiar with several 
of the candidates who would enter the race for the nomination. 
As Appendix A demonstrates, over two-thirds of the respondents 
claimed to know at least a fair amount or quite a lot about Gary 
Hart, Jesse Jackson, and George Bush (and over one-half of the 
respondents felt they knew at least a fair amount or quite a bit 
about Dole, Haig, and Robertson) in their pre-Super Tuesday 
interviews. Since most citizens were already quite 
knowledgeable about these candidates at the start of the 
campaign, there is little reason to expect that a significant 
amount of additional learning would occur among citizens in 
response to the new information being presented about these 
candidates over the course of the Super Tuesday campaign. 
In other words, the amount of campaign coverage presented about 
a candidate is less likely to have a significant influence on 
those candidates with whom the public is already quite familiar 
--i.e., Hart, Jackson, and Bush (and perhaps Dole, Haig, and 
Robertson). 


On the other hand, given this logic, we should also expect 
that the potential effect of news coverage amounts on citizen 
learning about the candidates would therefore be much greater 
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for those candidates who enter the contests with little 
visibility and are relatively unknown to the electorate. For 
example, less than one-third of our Super Tuesday respondents 
felt they knew a fair amount or more about Babbitt, Dukakis, 
Gephardt, Gore, Simon, DuPont, and Kemp. However, our results 
also demonstrate that being relatively unknown at the start of 
the campaign was not encugh to guarantee direct coverage 
effects. The amount of coverage presented to citizens in their 
state newspaper from the time of their initial interview to 
their reinterview had no significant impact on how citizen’s 
knowledge of Babbitt, DuPont, or Kemp changed over the course of 
the Super Tuesday campaign. 


Interestingly and, I believe, not coincidentally, these 
three candidates were also three of the four candidates about 
whom Super Tuesday citizens were presented with the smallest 
amount of coverage over the course of the campaign. For 
example, values of the candidate coverage variable ranged from 
only 2 to 153 paragraphs for Babbitt, 1 to 150 paragraphs for 
DuPont, and from 9 to 255 paragraphs for Kemp. These coverage 
amounts are much smaller than that of most other candidates. As 
a matter of fact, the average amount of coverage most other 
candidates received was larger than even the greatest amounts of 
news coverage being presented about these candidates. In other 
words, even those respondents who were presented with greatest 
possible amount of coverage about Babbitt, DuPont, or Kemp were 
still being presented with much less information about these 


candidates than they were being presented with, on average, for 


most of the other candidates.? 


The inability of these relatively small coverage amounts to 
influence citizen learning across the campaign suggests that 
citizens need to be presented with at least some minimum amount, 
or "threshold," of coverage about a candidate in order to be 
able to learn something about that candidate from the news. 
Patterson (1980: 110) found similar threshold effects for the 
relationship between the amount of coverage a candidate received 
and the public recognition the candidate gained over the course 
of the 1976 presidential nominating campaign. He found: 


Small amounts of coverage resulted in stable or even 
declining recognition, a moderate amount contributed 
modestly to the public’s awareness of the candidate 
receiving it, and intense coverage lead to a dramatic 
increase in the public’s familiarity with a candidate. In 
other words, within the relationship were thresholds at 
which the impact of news coverage on candidate awareness 
changed significantly. Below a certain level of news 
coverage, the effect was muted; above that level the effect 
was magnified. 


The results presented here suggest that the amount of news 
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coverage presented to citizens about a candidate over the course 
of the campaign does matter, but it only matters when citizens 
are provided with enough information to learn something about a 
candidate. If coverage fails below this critical threshold, the 
small amount of coverage presented to the citizens about the 
candidate will have no significant impact on citizen learning 
about the candidate. On the other hand, we also found that the 
amount of newS coverage a candidate received was also 
insignificant for learning more about those candidates with whom 
the public is already quite familiar. On the whole, these 
candidates were individuals who have already made names for 
themselves as public figures and so have already been quite 
visible in the news. Consequently, any additional amounts of 
coverage presented to citizens about them in campaign news has 
little marginal effect on how much citizens come to know about 
them over the course of the campaign. It is the candidates who 
find themselves between these two extremes that stand to benefit 
the most from campaign news coverage in terms of citizen 
learning about them over the course of the campaign. 


Effects of Individual-Level Conditions. Individual-level 
conditioning factors also had a direct impact on citizens’ 
learning about the candidates, even after controlling for the 
amount of coverage presented to citizens about a candidate over 
the course of the campaign. Our results show that citizens who 
were heavily exposed to the news media, politically motivated, 
politically involved, and, to a lesser extent, more cognitively 


capable were, for the most part, more likely to seek out 
information and learn about the candidates, regardless of the 
amount of information being presented to them about the 
candidates in the state newspapers. Moreover, citizens on the 
opposite end of the spectrum, those who did not get a lot of 
exposure to the news, the politically unmotivated, the 
politically uninvolved, and the cognitively less-than-capable 
were, for the most part, less likely to seek out information and 
learn about the candidates, regardless of the amount of news 
coverage being presented to them about the candidates. 


Finally, before we move on to discuss the effects of 
specific individual-level conditions on citizen learning, it is 
interesting to note that the effect of these individual-specific 
conditions on how much a citizen learned about a candidate 
worked consistently across candidates. In other words, when the 
effects of these variables were found to be statistically 
Significant, the effects were not only consistent in direction 
across candidates but were also fairly consistent in magnitude 
across candidates. We had hoped that the effects of these 
variables would be consistent across candidates, because, unlike 
the candidate coverage amount variables whose values did vary 
Significantly in the equation depending on the candidate of 
interest, the individual-level conditioning variables are basic 
predispositions for political learning that individuals bring 
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with them into the campaign, and so their effects on learning 
should be relatively constant regardless of the specific 
candidate being examined. The consistency in direction and in 
magnitude demonstrated from the results does indicate that we 
are probably tapping into general predispositions of individuals 
which serve to facilitate or hinder learning about politics. 


Now let’s turn to the effects of the specific individual- 
level condition variables on how much citizen’s knowledge of the 
candidates changed across the campaign. The individual-level 
variable that had the strongest effect on learning about the 
candidates was political involvement. The impact of political 
involvement was substantively and statistically positive for 
citizens’ knowledge levels for all thirteen candidates, 
indicating, holding all other things constant, politically 
involved citizens do go out of their way to become informed 
about the candidates competing for the nomination. 


Citizens who were more politically motivated to learn about 
politics were also more likely to learn about the candidates 
competing for the nomination. In the first place, citizens who 
were more politically interested did seek out information and 
become more knowledgeable about the candidates. The only 
exceptions were for Hart, Jackson, Bush, DuPont, and Haig, and 
since all of these candidates, except DuPont, were the ones who 
were fairly well-known at the beginning of the campaign, it is 
not surprising that there was no significant differences between 
the politically interested and political uninterested in their 
knowledge of these candidates. Second, citizens who identified 
more strongly with a candidate’s party were also more motivated 
to learn about that candidate, with the exception of Gore, 
Simon, and Haig. Consequently, being politically motivated did 
stimulate citizens to become informed about most of the 
candidates. 


The results for our measures of cognitive capabilities did 
not work as consistently across the candidates. As a matter of 
fact, the variable measuring the citizens’ political knowledge 
levels performed quite poorly. A person’s level of general 
political knowledge was significant for only two of the seven 
Democratic candidates and two of the six Republican candidates. 
Given the predictive power other researchers have attributed to 
political knowledge for a citizen’s likelihood of learning from 
the news (Zaller 1992; Price and Zaller 1993) and the paucity of 
relevant items available in the 1988 Super Tuesday study for 
probing respondents’ specific factual knowledge of politics in 
the 1988 Super Tuesday study, for now I am more willing to 
attribute the lack of significant effects for the political 
knowledge item to weaknesses of the measure rather than to a 
conceptual weakness of political knowledge as an influence on 
how much citizens learn about the candidates across the 
campaign. The other measure we used as an indicator of an 
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individual’s cognitive capabilities was education, and it 
performed only somewhat better than political knowledge as a 
predictor of political learning. The inconsistent and 
insignificant effects we found for education may also be due to 
the measure’s weakness as an indicator of a person’s cognitive 
cabilities for processing information. Other researchers have 
pointed out, for example, that even though it may be true that 
"better educated people are more adept at learning and have been 
socialized to attend more carefully to political affairs," 
having an education does not guarantee that a person will be 
particularly adept or concerned about political learning (Price 
and Zaller 1993). 


Finally, citizens’ news exposure habits did for the most 
part have substantively and statistically significant effects on 
how familiar citizens came to be with a candidate over the 
course of the campaign. For all thirteen candidates, citizens 
who were more heavily exposed to news about politics in both 
newspapers and television, on average, learned more about the 
candidates than did citizens who choose not to rely heavily on 
the news, all other things being equal. Television news 
exposure was significant in the expected direction for 6 of the 
7 Democratic candidates and for three of the six Republican 
candidates, while exposure to newspapers was significant for 
learning about three of the seven Democrats and three of the six 
Republicans. 


Our discussion so far has demonstrated that, for most of 
the candidates and in varying degrees, individual-level 
conditioning variables did influence citizen learning about the 
candidates. However, in order to consider the relative effects 
of the candidate coverage variables and the individual-level 
conditioning variables on how citizens’ knowledge of a 
candidates changes over the course of the campaign, we need to 
determine how knowledgeable we would expect a citizen to be at 
various levels of our independent variables. Let’s use Dukakis 
as an example. First, in order to determine how much more 
knowledgeable about Dukakis the "average" citizen would he over 
the course of the campaign, we simply multiple the average score 
for each of the individual-level conditioning variables by their 
coefficient estimates in order to determine their impact on 
citizen learning about Dukakis. According to the regression 
equation for Dukakis, citizens with average motivations, average 
political involvement, average cognitive capabilities, and 
average news exposure habits should see their knowledge score 
for Dukakis increase by 0.835 points from their pre- to post- 
Super Tuesday interview--up almost one whole level of candidate 
familiarity. 


The impact of variations in the amounts of news coverage 
presented about Dukakis on these "average" citizens can also be 
calculated. We would first predict that citizens who were 
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presented with the smallest amount of Dukakis coverage would see 
their knowledge of Dukakis increase by a mere 0.028 points. On 
the other hand, we would expect citizens who were presented with 
the largest amount of Dukakis coverage to experience increases 
of 0.627 in their knowledge of Dukakis over the course of the 
campaign. In other words, the amount of coverage presented to 
a citizen about Dukakis could result in an additional increase 
of over one half a point in how much a citizen knew about 
Dukakis after the Super Tuesday contests. 


Now let’s look at the effects of news coverage on how much 
a citizen learns about Dukakis over the course of the campaign 
on the "average" citizen described above. Depending on the 
amount of coverage our citizen is presented with about Dukakis, 
we can expect the average citizen’s knowledge of Dukakis to 
increase anywhere from 0.863 to 1.462 points on the summary 
candidate knowledge scale, all other things being equal. These 
figures demonstrate that although the effects of candidate 
coverage amounts on citizens’ knowledge of a candidate may in 
isolation appear relatively small, the additional effect of 
coverage on citizen’s knowledge can be quite substantial. In 
many cases, the effect of news coverage may be just what it 
takes to push a citizen’s knowledge of a candidate up from one 
level to the next--whether that be from knowing almost nothing 
about a candidate to knowing a little or from knowing a fair 
amount about a candidate to knowing quite a lot. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this study, we were interested in testing two general 
propositions: first, whether a causal relationship existed 
between the news content people were presented with about 
candidates during a campaign and how much citizens knew about 
the candidates; and, second, whether individual-level 
differences in the conditions believed to influence learning 
about politics also had an impact on how much citizens came to 
know about the candidates competing in the presidential 
nominating campaign. Researchers interested in the impact of 
the news media on political learning have generally relied on 
one of two strategies--(1) the "direct effects" approach, which 
matches aggregate changes in public opinion with changes in the 
content of news coverage; and (2) the "powerful effects under 
limiting conditions" approach, which looks at the effect of 
predispositions citizens bring with them into the campaign on 
how likely it is that a person will learn about the candidates. 
The analyses presented here combine these two complementary 
approaches into a single more comprehensive and integrative 
model for understanding citizen learning. This "direct effects 
and individual-level conditions" model allowed us to assess the 
effects of both of news media content and individual 
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predispositions on how much citizens learned about the across 
the 1988 Super Tuesday campaign. 


The results from a two-stage least squares estimation of 
the model on each of the thirteen candidates competing for the 
nomination in 1988 demonstrate that citizens do learn about the 
candidates over the course of the campaign, but that the amount 
of learning that does occur depends on differences across news 
environments and across individual citizens. In the first 
place, the findings demonstrate that certain citizens are 
predisposed because of individual conditions to go out of their 
way to learn about a candidate over the course of the campaign. 
However, our results also demonstrate that the individual-level 
characteristics that help foster learning during the campaign 
can take citizens only so far down the road to candidate 
learning. 


Citizens also depend on the news media for information 
about the candidates, and, although there are many information 
sources available for learning about the candidates over the 
course of the campaign, in several studies "the evidence points 
to the newspaper as the most effective means of building public 
awareness" (Patterson 1980: 111; see also Graber 1984). 
However, our study found that not all newspapers were equal in 
terms of the information provided to citizens about the 
candidates. Some newspapers provided their readers with lots of 
information about the candidates, while other papers provided 
their readers with very little information. Moreover, since we 
did find that the amount of coverage being presented to citizens 
about a candidate could have a direct effect on how much 
citizens learned about a candidate over the course of the 
campaign, differences in candidate coverage amounts across 
papers could therefore translate into significant differences in 
how much citizens come to know about a candidate. Consequently, 
Significant differences in citizens’ knowledge of the candidates 
may exist even among citizens who were the most politically 
involved, highly motivated, cognitively capable, and heavily 
exposed to the news because of differences in the amounts of 
coverage amounts being presented about candidates across 
newspapers. On the other hand, there are also likely to be 
citizens who live in extraordinarily rich news environments and 
who, as a result, do experience some direct learning effects 
from news coverage but who nonetheless remain relatively 
uninformed about the candidates, because of a person’s low 
levels of news exposure, political motivations, political 
involvement, and cognitive capabilities. 


The results presented here provide preliminary evidence 
which supports the "direct effects and individual-levels 
conditions" model of citizen learning presented here. Both the 
nature of the news content presented to citizens about 
candidates and the individual-level conditions of citizens can 
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have a direct and significant impact on how citizen’s knowledge 
of a candidate changes over the course of the Super Tuesday 
campaign. For certain candidates, the amount of campaign news 
coverage presented to citizens about a candidate can have a 
significant impact on how citizens’ knowledge of the candidates 
changes over the course of the campaign. Moreover, our results 
demonstrate that, although the amount of news coverage presented 
about a candidate can have a significant impact on how much 
citizens know about a candidate, individual-level variables can 
also influence how much a citizen learns about a candidate. We 
found that citizens’ news exposure habits, political 
motivations, political involvement, and cognitive capabilities 
could have significant impact on how citizens’ knowledge of a 
candidate changed over the course of the campaign. 


However, the results also suggest that the effects of news 
coverage may vary significantly depending on the the visibility 
a candidate brings with him or her going into the campaign. 
According to our results, coverage effects are unlikely to be 
Significant for candidates who are already relatively familiar 
with the public at the start of the campaign. On the other 
hand, candidates who enter the campaign with low levels of 
citizen familiarity should not expect significant coverage 
effects either, because the results here suggest that the 
citizens need to be presented with at least some minimum amount 
of coverage about a candidate before there can be significan 
learning about that candidate in response to candidate news 
coverage. It is candidates who fall somewhere in the middle of 
these extremes who stand to gain the most from news coverage. 
Consequently, it is crucial for candidates who are relatively 
unknown at the start of the campaign to do what it takes to 
generate significant amounts of news coverage. 


Much remains to be done to refine the "direct effects and 
individual conditions" model presented here. In particular, we 
need to examine whether the individual-level variables found to 
have a significant impact on candidate knowledge in any way 
condition the direct influence of news coverage amounts on how 
much people come to know about a candidate over the course of 
the campaign. In other words, does the amount of candidate 
coverage a person is presented with interact with the 
Significant individual-level condition variables to produce 
indirect coverage effects above and beyond their direct effects? 
For example, do citizens who rely most heavily on newspapers 
learn more from the newspaper content than those who do not 
depend on newspapers for their information about politics? Do 
citizens who are strongly involved in the campaign take greater 
advantage of the political information that is presented to them 
in newspapers and as a result benefit more from newspaper 
coverage than citizens who are not so strongly involved in 
politics? The answers to these questions are not only testable, 
they are also significant, because if we do find that the amount 
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of coverage being presented to citizens about a candidate does 
interacts with these individual-level conditions, then how much 
a citizen knows can depend significantly on the news sources 
available to a citizen and not just an individual’s personal 
desire to seek out information about the candidates and the 
campaign. As a result, it is possible that certain citizens who 
want to make fully informed choices may not be able to do so 
simply because of the informational limits they confront in the 
news sources available to them. 


Although much work remains to be done, the analysis 
presented here does bring us one step closer to an understanding 
what influences citizen knowledge of the candidates over the 
course of the presidential nominating campaign. We have 
presented strong evidence that campaign news coverage can and 
does play a significant and direct role in shaping how much 
citizens learn about certain candidates during the campaign. 
Consequently, we would benefit from work that takes this 
research back a step in the causal flow and helps us explain why 
candidates receive the amount of news coverage they do in the 
campaign. We have also presented strong evidence that the 
individual predispositions citizens bring with them into the 
campaign can also influence how much citizens learn about 
candidates over the course of the campaign. Consequently, we 
would also stand to benefit from research which pays greater 
attention to how people develop and maintain the individual- 
specific predispositions they bring with them into the campaign. 


Developing a better understanding of the influence of 
news coverage and individual-level conditions on citizens’ 
familiarity with the candidates is important, because, as Markus 
(1982: 539) points out, "From a normative point of view, if not 
always from an empirical one, some minimal level of familiarity 
with a presidential candidate is necessary before a candidate 
can arrive at a meaningful evaluation of that candidate." 
Citizens who are uninformed about the candidates cannot make 
meaningful choices along the entire range of alternatives when 
the time comes to select a candidate as their choice for the 
party’s nomination. The work presented here reminds us, 
however, that opportunities for learning about candidates comes 
from both outside the individual voter in the form of candidate 
news coverage and from within the individual voter in the form 
of the each voter’s individual propensities to seek out 
information about the candidates. As a result, future research 
needs to recognize that both "direct effects" and "individual- 
level conditions" can play a role in influencing how much 
citizens know about the candidates, how much citizens learn 
about the candidates, how much information citizens bring to 
bear in evaluating candidates, and why citizens may decide to 
choose one candidate rather than another. 
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TABLE 1 
Variation in Candidate Cov 
Across Super Tuesday Stat 
(continued on followi 


HOUSTON ST. LOUIS 
CANDIDATE: CHRONICLE POST DISP. 


DEMOCRATS: 
BABBITT 2.4°( 177) 2.3 ( 129) 
DUKAKIS 21.6 (1611) : 12.0 ( 670) 
GEPHARDT 5 ( 712) .8 (1277) 
GORE ( 417) .7 432) 
HART ( 394) ( 245) 
JACKSON ( 580) .7 488) 


SIMON .8 ( 431) € 564) 


REPUBLICANS: 
(1310) -8 (1108) 
955) -4 ( 808) 
206) ‘ 75) -6 147) 
178) : 69) 142) 


S22) € 493) 669) 


TOTAL PARAGRAPHS() | >100.0 >100.0 
(7462) (3839) (4575) (5601) 


® The first number in each column represents the percent of a paper's total campaign 
the state newspaper, and the second number (in parentheses) represents the raw numb 
state newspaper. 
Total percentages for coverage amounts in each column may total more than 100 becau 
one candidate. 
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Coverage Amounts 
State Newspapers 
lowing page> 


N.O. TIMES ATLANTA DAILY LOUISVILLE BALTIMORE 
PICAYUNE C TUTION OKLAHOMAN COURIER J. SUN 


52) 
32) 
231) 


380) 13-9 ¢ 8 10. 


100.0 
4 (3490) (4060) (1606) (2046) (4449) 


aign coverage devoted to that particular candidate (in paragraphs) in 
number of paragraphs of campaign coverage a candidate received in the 


because it was possible for a single paragraph to mention more than 


14.1 493) 11.4 464) 13.6 219) 9.7 198) 9.4 ( 419) 
10.0 ¢ 350) 10.9 ¢€ 443) 9.9 € 159) 13.3 ©2735) 8.1 ( 360) 
11.6 406) 11.6 470) 13.3 214) 13.6 279) 
4.8 ( 166) 6.5 (€ 264) $.2€ 52) 4.0 ¢ 81) 7.0 (€ 313) 
11.1 S89) 13.0 529) 9.8 157) 11.9 531) 
7.0 245) 6.7 274) 4.7 ( 76) 4.8 98) 7.0 310) 
24.0 ( 836) 18.0 (€ 731) 25.2 ( 405) 20.6 ( 422) 19.9 ( 866) 
18.1 ( 631) 14.2 ( 578) 20.2 ( 324) 12.9 € 264) 20.8 ( 924) 
0.9 ¢ 2.2 89) 2.7 44) 1.2 24) 3.6 159) 
6.6 6.2 252) 6.2 100) 3.6.€ #3) 4.5 ¢ 201) 
10.9 8 ( 480) 


TABLE 1 


(continued from pre 


CHARLOTTE PROVIDENCE RICHMOND 
OBSERVER J. BULLETIN TIMES DISP. 


DEMOCRATS: 
BABBITT 
DUKAKIS 
GEPHARDT 
GORE 


HART 


REPUBLICANS: 


TOTAL PARAGRAPHS.) 7100.0 
aa (3762) (3055) (3096) (2569) 


@ The first number in each column represents the percent of a paper's total camp 
in the state newspaper, and the second number (in parentheses) represents the 
in the state newspaper. 

Total percentages for coverage amounts in each column may total more than 100 
than one candidate. 
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9.5 358) 20.4 624) | 10.0 309) | 11.1 285) 
9.4 ( 353) 8.5. 259) 10.0 ¢ 310) 9:0. ¢ 239%) 
2 9.8 ( 368) 7.4 (€ 226) 17.4 € 352) | 11.9 ¢ 305) 
13.0 489) © 295) 10.5 324) | 12.7 ( 326) 

BUSH 23.6 ( 886) 29:6 909) | 26.9 S34) 22.5 ¢ S78) 
DOLE 15.0 ( 565) 13.9 (€ 426) 16.3 €( 505) | 10.0 ( 258) 
DUPONT 1.6 61) 30) 1.0 € 335) 1.8 45) 
: HAIG 1.3 48) 4.4 134) 1.4 42) 1.8 45) 
KEMP 7.0 (€ 262) 4.6 ( 142) 8.6 ( 266) 4.7 ( 121) 
ROBERTSON 292) 


E 1 


previous page) 


2.6 ( 1526) 
13.2 ( 7726) 
11.1 © 6465) 
10.5 ( 6141) 
5.6 (€ 3304) 
10.5 ¢€ 6163) 


6.6 ( 3851) 


o | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 _| 
(2781) (3739) (2383) (58,503) 


campaign coverage devoted to that particular candidate (in paragraphs) 
the raw number of paragraphs of campaign coverage a candidate received 


: 558) 21.3 (12480) 
: -8 ( 440) : 14.6 (8530) 
45) 47) 52) 2.1 1228) 
45) 39) 1.4 54) 2.2 1296) 
121) . 151) 4.5 ( 170) : 125) 5.2 (€ 3051) 
292) | 12.5 ( 348) 8.0 ( 298) 11.2 ( 266) 11.5 (6706) 
= 


100 because it was possible for a single paragraph to mention more 


GAZETTE TENNESSEAN CLARION LEDGER TOTAL 
285) | 11.6 323) 9.9 
231) 8.0 ( 222) 9.8 ( 367) 9:35 ¢ 222) 
305) | 11.5 ¢ 320) 25.7 ( 961) 10.5 (¢ 250) 
82) 5.3 € 3.0 € 5.3 126) 
326) 9.5 265) 10.7 401) 
134) 5.9 ( 165) 5.9 (€ 219) 5.7 ( 136) 


TABLE 2A 


2SLS REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF THE 
DIRECT EFFECTS AND LIMITING CONDITIONS MODEL OF CANDIDATE LEARNING 
(A) Citizens’ Knowledge of the Democratic Candidates 
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BABBITT DUKAKIS GEPHARDT GORE 


CONSTANT 


R‘s Knowledge of the 
Candidate, Predicted 


(Pre-Super Tuesday) 


DIRECT EFFECTS: 
Candidate Coverage 
Amount to to) 


CONDITIONING VARIABLES: 
Newspaper Exposure : -305 


ak 


xk 


* 


kk 
Political Interest 


-099) 


Identification with ‘ 104 
Party of Candidate é ‘ : .074) 


* 
Political Involvement .379 


.083) -086) .090) : .086) 


# 


Political Knowledge -485 -208 .055 - 108 
.253) : -141) - 141) - 157) 


Education 119 173 .099 
-109) 115) (.120) 131) 


N (1571) (1578) (1578) (1576) (1578) 


(Adjusted) .29 3 27 


0.90 


1 Entries are unstandardized 2SLS regression coefficients (with standard errors in parentheses). The dependent variable, 


post-Super Tuesday summary knowledge of a candidate is coded from 0 to 4, with O indicating that an individual has never 
heard of the candidate and 4 indicating that a citizen knows quite a lot about the candidate. Predicted summary knowledge 
of a candidate also ranges between 0 and 4. ALL independent variables are coded from 0 to 1, and scaled so that higher 
numbers are associated with: high political interest, strong sense of identification with the candidate's party, high 
political involvement, high political knowledge, high education, high exposure to newspapers, and high exposure to TV news. 
Demographic controls for sex (1=male), race (1=black) and age (in years), and the resulting coefficients for the demographic 
control variables are reported in Appendix C for the interested reader. 


HART JACKSON SIMON 
- 806 1.032 1.618 -891 -501 
(.153) (.047) (.062) (.062) (321) (.239) (.117) 
.054"" .057"" -.165"" ~.013 
(.060) (.012) (.012) (.021) (.048) (.019) (.026) 
(.104) (.097) (.097) (.104) (.124) (.097) (.104) 
= # 
253 .097 
(.102) (.088) (.090) (.092) (.166) (.105) (.109) 
~.079 .352"" 
(.121) (.095) (.101) (.273) (.191) (.115) 
(.082) (.062) (.074) 
320°" a 
(.089) 
S.E.E. — 0.92 0.93 0.97 1.07 0.81 0.97 
#p< .10 
* p< .05 
*k p< .01 


TABLE 2B 


2SLS REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF THE 
DIRECT EFFECTS AND LIMITING CONDITIONS MODEL OF CANDIDATE LEARNING 
(B) Citizens’ Knowledge of the Republican Candidates 
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DOLE DUPONT HAIG KEMP 


CONSTANT : -390 


Knowledge of the 
Candidate, Predicted ‘ 4 -435 


DIRECT EFFECTS: 
Amount (tq to tp) F .041) 


Conditioning Variables: 
.095) -110) : -117) 


ae 


Television Exposure . 368 130 160 
.090) .098) .084) .099) 


zk 


Political Interest -120 .437 -001 319" 
-178) - 162) - 134) 


Identification with 169°" 151" 184" 
Party of Candidate .058) .065) .067) .073) 


* * 


Political Involvement .229 
.072) 081) .083) 100) 


Political Knowledge .020 .060 .043 .341 


- 142) .227) .230) -254) (.304) 


Education 182" 044 070 292" 
(.114) 147) 223) 156) 


N (1579) (1578) (1575) (1533) (1578) 


(Adjusted) 35 25 23 


1 Entries are unstandardized 2SLS regression coefficients (with standard errors in parentheses). The dependent variable, 


post-Super Tuesday summary knowledge of a candidate is coded from 0 to 4, with 0 indicating that an individual has never 
heard of the candidate and 4 indicating that a citizen knows quite a lot about the candidate. Predicted summary knowledge 
of a candidate also ranges between 0 and 4. AL independent variables are coded from 0 to 1, and scaled so that higher 
numbers are associated with: high political interest, strong sense of identification with the candidate’s party, high 
political involvement, high political knowledge, high education, high exposure to newspapers, and high exposure to TV news. 
Demographic controls for sex (1=male), race (1=black) and age (in years), and the resulting coefficients for the demographic 
control variables are reported in Appendix C for the interested reader. 


BUSH ROBERTSON 
1.32 
(.208) 
.023 
(.023) 
* 
(.106) 
.287 
(.109) 
(.201) 
136" 
(.072) 
** 
(.121) 
043 
(.213) 
* 
(.141) 
(1577) 
23 
#p< .10 
* p< .05 
.01 
| 
| 
| 


1. In other studies, motivational factors have also been referred to as "need 
for orientation" (Iyengar 1979; McCombs et al 1972; Weaver, McCombs, and 
Spellman; 1975; McCombs and Shaw 1973) and "uses and gratification." 


2. Zaller (1992, see "Measures Appendix," pp. 333-344) demonstrates that 
education is just one of many measures that researchers have used in the past to 
conceptualize and measure a person’s cognitive capabilities. He also argues that 
"the effects one attributes to political knowledge can depend a great deal on how 
one goes about measuring it" (1992: 333). 


3. Moreover, in analyses assessing the performance of several alternative 
measures of political awareness on the ability to recall news stories, Zaller 
(1986) and Price and Zaller (1993) have found that "in each individual test, 
neutral factual knowledge was always a respectable competitor and almost always 
the leading performer. No other measure gave an overall performance that was 
nearly as good (Zaller, 1992). 


4. For a discussion of the relationship between measures of news exposure and 
news attention, see Allen and Waks (1986) and Chaffee and Schleuder (1986). For 
a discussion of the conceptual and measurement problems associated with commonly 
used measures of media exposure, see Bartels (1993) and Price and Zaller (1993). 


5. Price and Zaller (1993), on the other hand, point out some of the problems 
associated with using news exposure as an individual-level conditioning variable. 
In the first place, questions about media usage fail to distinguish and 
discrimination between as well as within news sources. For example, when people 
say they watch are frequent viewers of television news, it is impossible to 
determine whether they are referring to local television news or national network 
news. Consequently, it is impossible to make comparisons across individuals, 
because the exposure measure may very well be referring to different sources 
depending on how the individual choose to interpret the question. Second, media 
exposure measures are most often self-reports and so are likely to be 
systematically biased toward over-reporting of frequency and attention. (See also 
Bechtel, Achelpohl, and Akers 1972). Finally, self-reported news media exposure 
also suffers from a basic conceptual weakness, because it more an indicator of 
exposure (i.e., coming into contact with the information presented in the news) 
than reception (i.e., listening to, understanding, and remembering the news). 
Price and Zaller (1992: 134) hence caution that “researchers who rely on such 
measures are likely to understate the impact of news coverage on mass opinion." 
Bartels (1993) also discusses problems associated with commonly used measures of 
media exposure. He finds that "[a]ttention to the effects of measurement error 
Significantly increases the apparent impact of media exposure on opinion change 
in a presidential campaign setting" (p. 275). 

The point to come away with from this discussion is not that measures of 
news exposure should be discarded from our analyses. On the contrary, the point 
is that we should always recognize the potential problems and realize that news 
exposure in just one of many different ways of conceptualizing how likely it is 
that a person will learn from the information presented to her in the news. 


6. For examples of how the news media covered various presidential campaigns, 
see Matthews 1978; Patterson 1980; Robinson and Sheehan 1983; Brady and Johnston 
1987; Buell 1987, 1992; Lichter 1989; and Wasserman 1992. These studies have 
found, for example, that news coverage of the campaign is in no way distributed 
equally among the candidates across the campaign. Moreover, campaign news 
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coverage focuses primarily on the “horse race"--stories about the winners and 
losers in the campaign--and candidate character, while issue coverage almost 
always lags behind. Campaign coverage has also been found to be a dynamic 
process, where different stages of the campaign are characterized by different 
amounts and quality of coverage in different news sources. 


7. Patterson (1980) makes this point in his discussion of the disadvantages of 
cross- sectional data for assessments of media effects. Ideally, measures of what 
an individual knows about politics at more than a single point in time are 
necessary to understand the influence of news coverage on political knowledge. 
In other words, panel data is preferable to cross-sectional data. In the first 
place, and as pointed out in the chapter’s text, using cross-sectional data makes 
it difficult to determine how much people know and learn about politics can be 
attributed to campaign news coverage itself and not other individual-level 
factors. Another problem with cross-sectional data is respondent recall: "[i]f 
the media’s influence is to be assessed from a single interview, people must be 
able to recall how their thinking has changed, but recall is greatly affected by 
memory loss and generalization" (p. 15). Finally, gradual changes in opinions 
are difficult to recognize when using cross-sectional data, because "many people 
are not conscious of gradual changes in their thinking" (p. 15). As a result, 
panel data is preferable to cross-sectional data for assessing the influence of 
campaign news coverage on political opinions. 


8. After laying out these three essentials, McQuail (1987: 275-276) laments that 
"[s]Juch evidence have rarely, if ever, been produced at the same time" in studies 
of media effects on agenda-setting and political cognitions. 


9. Although the sample does consist of residents of states which held a 
presidential primary on March 8, it is important to note that the sample is not 
a compilation of sixteen separate state samples. In other words, while the 
sample is designed to be representative of the residents of all sixteen Super 
Tuesday states combined, it is not meant to be representative of residents of 
each of the Super Tuesday states considered separately. For a complete 
description of the 1988 ANES Presidential Nomination Process Study, including 
sampling procedures and mode of administration, see Center for Political Studies 
(1988). 


10. The candidates competing for the Democratic presidential nomination in 1988 
included Bruce Babbitt, Michael Dukakis, Richard Gephardt, Al Gore, Gary Hart, 
Jesse Jackson, and Paul Simon. The candidates competing for the Republican 
presidential nomination were George Bush, Robert Dole, Pierre DuPont, Al Haig, 
Jack Kemp, and Pat Robertson. 


11. Respondents were first asked: "I’m going to read a list of names of people 
in politics. Many people tell us they have not heard of some of the names on 
this list. As I read each name, please tell me whether or not you have ever 
heard of this person" (1988 Super Tuesday Study, p.12). For each candidate the 
respondent said she had heard of, the respondent was asked a follow-up question: 
"How much would you say you know about these people? For each name I read, please 
tell me whether you know quite a lot, a fair amount, a little, or almost nothing 
about him" (Ibid., p. 13). The summary knowledge variables for each candidate 
were built from the responses provided to these questions. The resulting summary 
knowledge variable for each candidate is a five-point scale, with the following 
values: O (Have Never Heard of this Person); 1 (Know Almost Nothing about this 
Person); 2 (Know a Little about this Person); 3 (Know a Fair Amount about this 
Person); and 4 (Know Quite A Lot about this Person). 


| 


12. Appendix A provides the marginals for the pre-Super Tuesday candidate 
summary knowledge scores for each of the Democratic and Republican candidates. 
Citizens’ pre-Super Tuesday knowledge of a candidate varied a great deal from 
candidate to candidate. For example, for the Democrats, the average pre-Super 
Tuesday candidate summary knowledge score was 1.06 for Babbitt, 1.70 for Dukakis, 
1.63 for Gephardt, 1.34 for Gore, 2.97 for Hart, 2.91 for Jackson, and 1.47 for 
Simon. For the Republicans, average post-Super Tuesday candidate knowledge was 
3.11 for Bush, 2.48 for Dole, 1.02 for DuPont, 2.35 for Haig, 1.42 for Kemp, and 
2.36 for Robertson. 

Appendix B provides the marginals for the post-Super Tuesday candidate 
summary knowledge scores for each of the Democratic and Republican candidates. 
The citizens’ post-Super Tuesday knowledge of a candidate varied a great deal 
from candidate to candidate. For example, for the Democrats, the average post- 
Super Tuesday candidate summary knowledge score was 1.30 for Babbitt, 2.37 for 
Dukakis, 2.15 for Gephardt, 2.17 for Gore, 2.74 for Hart, 3.03 for Jackson, and 
1.83 for Simon. For the Republicans, average post-Super Tuesday candidate 
knowledge was 3.09 for Bush, 2.70 for Dole, 1.32 for DuPont, 2.18 for Haig, 1.69 
for Kemp, and 2.58 for Robertson. 


13. The political knowledge index was created according to guidelines specified 
in Zaller (1992). Zaller sees political knowledge as the amount of neutral 
political information a person holds, as determined by questions which probe a 
person’s knowledge about political figures, issues, and events. Unfortunately, 
the 1988 Super Tuesday does not include any questions requiring respondents to 
correctly place candidates on issues scales or probing respondents for their 
knowledge of specific leaders (i.e., who is the Senate Majority Leader) or 
political events (i.e., which party controls the House). It does include, 
however, respondents scores on where they would place each of the Democratic and 
Republican candidates a seven-point liberal-conservative scale. Respondents were 
generously scored a "1" for a correct comparison for every instance in which a 
the Democratic candidate was placed 1 or more points more liberal than the 
Republican on the seven-point liberal-conservative scale. Note that although 
there were a total of 42 possible comparative candidate placements (seven 
Democrats by six Republicans) available for the summary political knowledge 
index, only 36 items were used. This is because for each candidate of interest 
in the dependent variable--summary knowledge of the candidate--comparisons were 
counted only for the Democratic or Republican candidates besides the candidate 
of interest in the dependent variable. Comparisons between the candidate of 
interest in the dependent variable and the candidates from the competing party 
were not included because it was believed that the ability to make such a 
comparison was a measure too close to the dependent variable--knowledge of a 
particular candidate--and so might contaminate the results. 


14. The content analysis data provides us with the third and final element 
McQuail argues is necessary for a "good" media effects study--a content analysis 
showing media attention to the different issues (i.e., candidates) in the 
relevant period. 


15. The newspapers with the largest circulations (daily and Sunday) in 1988 
included: (1) Birmingham News (Alabama); Arkansas Gazette (Arkansas); (3) Miami 
Herald (Florida); (4) Atlanta Constitution (Georgia); (5) Louisville Courier 
Journal (Kentucky); (6) New Orleans Times Picayune (Louisiana); (7) Baltimore Sun 
(Maryland); (8) Boston Globe (Massachusetts); (9) Jackson Clarion Ledger 
(Mississippi); (10) St. Louis Post Dispatch (Missouri); (11) Charlotte Observer 
(North Carolina); (12) Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma); (13) Providence Journal 
Bulletin (Rhode Island); (14) Nashville Tennessean (Tennessee); (15) Houston 
Chronicle (Texas); and (16) Richmond Times Dispatch (Virginia). 

The largest circulating newspaper in a state was selected because of its 
relatively large audience reach and potential impact on the greatest number of 
citizens in the state. The selection of the largest circulating newspaper in 
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each state also meant that it was likely that a more professional newspaper was 
being chosen for the states. If variations in the amount of coverage provided 
to the candidates across these large state newspapers are found, then even 
greater coverage differences are likely to exist across smaller, less 
professional newspapers (Kahn, 1989: 42). 


16. The design of the content analysis, including the state newspapers, data 
collection time frame, and content categories, was developed to correspond to the 
sampling population, sampling time frame, and survey question content of the 
Super Tuesday Study. For example, the data collection time frame developed for 
the content analysis began on January 10--one week before the pre-Super Tuesday 
wave of interviews begins for the Super Tuesday study on January 17--in order to 
provide information on the news coverage environment that had been confronted by 
the Super Tuesday respondents whose initial interview occurred in the first week 
of the Super Tuesday study. 


17. The 25-day sample was selected by using a combination of purposive and 
random sampling techniques. From the 70 days comprising the 10 week period of 
interest, the day immediately following any primary or caucus held for both 
political parties was automatically selected in order to ensure that all post- 
election coverage would be included in the analysis, including Iowa on February 
8 (caucus), New Hampshire on February 16 (primary), Vermont on March 1 (primary), 
and South Carolina on March 5 (caucus for Democrats and primary for Republicans). 
A simple random sample was used to determine the remaining days to be included 
in the 25 day sample. The resulting 25-day sample included: January 10, 15, 19, 
22, 25, 28 and 31, February 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 23, 26, and March 
27 10, 13, and 16. 


18. For a more comprehensive discussion of the results of the content analysis, 
see Wasserman (1992). 


19. For an examination of how the nature of news coverage varied in both 
quantity and quality across these sixteen Super Tuesday newspapers, see Wasserman 
(1992). This paper also seeks to explain the variations seen in the amount of 
news coverage presented about the candidates across newspapers with a model that 
includes newspaper characteristics (such as circulation, size of the news staff, 
and news hole), state political characteristics (such as whether there was a 
favorite son competing in the state, whether a candidate won the primary election 
in that state, and the number of state delegates up for grabs), and candidate 
characteristics (such as the prenomination status of a candidate, the amount of 
money the candidate spent in the state, the number of campaign stops a candidate 
made in the state, and whether the candidate was a home state candidate). This 
model was quite successful in accounting for variations in cgverage amounts both 
across candidates and across state newspapers (adjusted R“ = .77). Although 
media characteristics were not insignificant, candidate-specific characteristics 
turned out to be the most important predictors of the amount of coverage a 
candidate received in a newspaper. Moreover, since three of the four candidate- 
specific variables included in the model--the amount of money the candidate spent 
in the state, the number of campaign stops a candidate made in the state, and 
whether the candidate was a home state candidate--could also be categorized as 
state-specific variables, one can also speculate that the difference we see in 
the amounts of coverage being presented about candidates in the sixteen Super 
Tuesday states we examine here would also be likely to appear when examining 
other Super Tuesday state newspapers. 


20. Ideally, we would like to have content data for each daily newspaper a 
respondent to the Super Tuesday said they read most for news about national 
politics. Practically speaking, however, this is nearly impossible to collect 
the news media content data for all respondents in a large-scale survey. First, 
it is difficult to identify in advance and then gather the relevant newspapers. 
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For example, when asked to identify the daily newspaper read most for news about 
politics, there were over 40 newspapers with mentions of at least 10 respondents. 
Second, there are immense and almost prohibitive costs of time and manpower 
involved with such an enormous undertaking (as I know from my own personal 
experience with the more limited task of coding a mere subset of 16 different 
newspapers). Consequently, we went forward with the strategy of coding the 
largest circulating newspaper in each of the Super Tuesday states. 

The largest circulating newspaper in a state was selected because of its 
relatively large audience reach and greater potential impact on a larger number 
of citizens in the state. 

See Note 18 for an argument on of why it is likely that the candidate 
coverage amounts we see presented to citizens in a particular Super Tuesday state 
newspaper are also likely to be seen when examining other newspapers in that 
state. 


21. The result was 2080 coverage amount variables added for each respondent--10 
different weekly coverage amounts for 13 candidates depending on which of the 
sixteen states the respondent lived in. 


22. The range of values and mean score for our candidate cumulative coverage 
variable, in paragraphs, is presented in the following table: 


Standard 
Minimum Maximum Mean Deviation 
Democrats: 
Babbitt 2 153 45 39.4 
Dukakis 65 1424 222.5 
Gephardt 31 1204 193.2 
Gore 96 814 iZsas 
Hart 6 257 
Jackson 74 563 7 
Simon 17 529 96.1 


Republicans: 

Bush 91 1178 243.5 
Dole 42 883 192.9 
DuPont 150 soe 
Haig 136 36.2 
Kemp 9 255 67.1 
Robertson 649 157.7 


23. Using the difference scores (Yt2- Y~1)reported in Table 1 as the dependent 
variables to be estimated with (1) does not control for how much a citizen knows 
about a candidate at tj, because "the change scores will not be independent of 
the entitle values (as they ought to be had we truly controlled for time 1 
scores), but instead will be negatively correlated with them" (Markus 1979:45- 
46). In other words, how much a citizen knew about a candidate at t,; is itself 
negatively correlated with the difference score, because those citizens who 
exhibited high levels of knowledge at tj; are less likely to learn while those who 
had low levels of knowledge at tj are more likely to learn about a candidate. 


24. The parameter estimates associated with these demographic controls are 
omitted from the tables reporting the results of the model as it is estimated for 
each of the seven Democratic and six Republican candidates who competed for the 
nomination in 1988. The effects of these demographic variables on how much 
respondents knew about a candidate, after controlling for initial candidate 
knowledge levels, were quite uneven across the candidates. Age, race, and gender 
had significant effects on knowledge levels for some candidates but not for 
others, and the magnitude of the effects tended to be quite small. The results 
for the effects of these demographic variables are found in Appendix C. 
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25. See note 21. 


26. Alvarez and Franklin (1993: 10) found similar results when looking at 
differences in citizen learning for incumbent versus challengers in U.S. Senate 
elections. They found that "[t]jhe incumbents, then, began the campaign with a 
higher threshold level of visibility; accordingly, voters begin the campaign with 
more information about incumbents, and since they have a reasonably large amount 
of prior information about the incumbents, less learning about the incumbent’s 
position occurs." 


27. See note 21. 


28. Graber’s (1984: 101) also found that: "Although the majority of panelists 
ranked television as their most common news source, they named newspapers 48% of 
the time as the source of specific stories... These responses...provide strong 
support for the view that newspapers, even in the age of television, remain the 
public’s chief source of news stories." 


APPENDIX A 


LEVELS OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE CANDIDATES AMONG THE SUPER TUESDAY ELECTORATE 
PRIOR TO THE SUPER TUESDAY CONTESTS (in percent) 


(A) THE DEMOCRATS 


DUKAKIS GEPHARDT 


Have Wever Heard 
of this Person 


Know Almost Nothing 
About this Person 


Know A Little 
About this Person 


Know A Fair Amount 
About this Person 


Know Quite A Lot 
About this Person 


(2098) (2098) (2097) (2097) (2094) (2097) (2096) 


1.06 1.70 1.63 1.3%4 2.97 2.91 1.47 
[1.09] (1.32) [1.19] [1.24] [1.07] [1.04] [1.19] 


(B) THE REPUBLICANS 


of this Person 


Know Almost Nothing 
About this Person 


Know A Little 
About this Person 


Know A Fair Amount 
About this Person 


Know Quite A Lot 
About this Person 


(2096) (2098) (2093) (2100) (2097) (2096) 


AVERAGE CANDIDATE 3.11 2.48 1.02 2.35 1.42 2.36 
SUMMARY KNOWLEDGE ** (1.02) [1.24] (1.06) [1.30] [1.23] [1.33] 


SOURCE: 1988 American National Election Studies Presidential Primary Study (Center for Political Studies, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1988). 


* In their initial interview prior to Super Tuesday, respondents were asked a series of questions designed 
to determine not only whether or not they recognized a candidate’s name but also how much they knew about 
each of the candidates. These questions were combined into a summary knowledge score for each candidate. 
These candidate summary knowledge variables ranged from 0 to 4 and could take on the following values: 

0 (have never heard of this person); 1 (know almost nothing); 2 (know a little); 3 (know a fair amount); 
and 4 (know quite a lot). 

** Average candidate summary knowledge value for a candidate across all respondents during the pre-Super 
Tuesday wave of interviews [with standard deviations in the brackets below]. 


CANDIDATE SUMMARY 
KNOWLEDGE* BABBITT ee GORE HART JACKSON SIMON 
39.3 23.0 19.7 31.7 Teo 1.4 2.9 
29.5 25.7 29.9 29.3 10.1 10.2 29.3 
19.4 24.9 18.8 18.9 19.7 
9.3 17.9 18.4 13.6 29.1 332 16.0 
2.5 6.6 40.3 35:5 
cM) 
SUMMARY KNOWLEDGE** 
CANDIDATE SUMMARY 
KNOWLEDGE* BUSK DOLE DUPONT HAIG KEMP ROBERTSON 
Have Never Heard 
PC 1.0 6.5 39.4 10.2 28.7 12.0 
8.5 19.2 32.0 19.0 28.8 5.7 
413.7 20.0 18.3 20.8 20.7 2t25 
28.3 26.0 26.3 
44.6 25.9 2.6 24.1 6.3 24.6 


APPENDIX B 


LEVELS OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE CANDIDATES AMONG THE SUPER TUESDAY ELECTORATE 
AFTER THE SUPER TUESDAY CONTESTS (in percent) 


(A) THE DEMOCRATS 


DUKAKIS GEPHARDT 


Have Never Heard 
of this Person 


Know Almost Nothing 
About this Person 


Know A Little 
About this Person 


Know A Fair Amount 
About this Person 


Know Quite A Lot 
About this Person 


(1673) (1670) (1671) (1672) (1671) (1676) (1671) 


AVERAGE CANDIDATE 1.30 2.37 2.15 2.17 2.74 3.03 1.83 
SUMMARY KNOWLEDGE** [1.07] [1.18] (1.13) [1.16] (1.18] [0.95] [1.14] 


(B) THE REPUBLICANS 


Have Never Heard 
of this Person 


Know Almost Nothing 
About this Person 


Know A Little 
About this Person 


Know A Fair Amount 
About this Person 


Know Quite A Lot 
About this Person 


(1671) (1669) (1673) (1671) (1671) (1669) 


AVERAGE CANDIDATE 3.09 2.70 1.32 2.18 1.69 2.58 
SUMMARY KNOWLEDGE** (0.93) [1.07] [1.02] {1.20] [1.16] [1.10] 


SOURCE: 1988 American National Election Studies Presidential Primary Study (Center for Political Studies, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1988). 


* In their follow-up interview after the Super Tuesday contests, respondents were asked a series of 
questions designed to determine not only whether or not they recognized a candidate’s name but also how 
much they knew about each of the candidates. These questions were combined into a summary knowledge 
score for each candidate. These candidate summary knowledge variables ranged from 0 to 4 and could 
take on the following values: 0 (have never heard of this person); 1 (know almost nothing); 2 (know a 
little); 3 (know a fair amount); and 4 (know quite a lot). 

Average candidate summary knowledge value for a candidate across all respondents during the post-Super 
Tuesday wave of interviews [with standard deviations in brackets below]. 


CANDIDATE SUMMARY 
KNOWLEDGE* BABBITT GORE HART JACKSON SIMON 
27.3 6.2 6.8 7.4 6.5 0.7 12.5 
31.7 19.3 24.4 23.7 9.0 7.0 29.6 
27.0 25.4 28.4 28.0 20.1 18.9 29.1 
29.3 26.9 32.7 36.0 20.3 
eat 19.8 12.9 14.1 31.8 37.4 8.4 
CANDIDATE SUMMARY 
KNOWLEDGE* BUSH DOLE DUPONT HAIG KEMP ROBERTSON 
0.7 oat 23.6 9.6 17.5 3.9 
| 
6.2 13.8 36.8 20.5 28.5 14.0 
16.2 22.3 26.3 etas 28.5 25.3 
11.0 26.9 18.8 34.2 
39.8 26.3 <5 15.4 6.6 22.6 


APPENDIX C 


2SLS ESTIMATES FOR THE 
DEMOGRAPHIC CONTROL VARIABLES INCLUDED IN MODEL 


(A) DEMOCRATS 


Age (in years) 


Race (Black) 


Sex (Male) 


(B) REPUBLICANS 


Age (in years) 


Race (Black) 


’ Entries are unstandardized 2SLS regression coefficients (with standard errors in parentheses) for effects of the 
demographic variables, after controlling for predicted pre-Super Tuesday summary knowledge, political interest, sense of 
identification with the candidate’s party, political involvement, political knowledge, education, exposure to newspapers, 
The demographic controls variables are measured as follows: sex (1=male), race (1=black) and age 


and exposure to TV news. 
(in years). 


es BABBITT DUKAKIS GEPHARDT GORE HART JACKSON SIMON 
-.001 -.005** -.005"" -.006" -.002 -.004" 
(002) (002) (.002) (.001) (.003) (.002) (.001) 
* kk * # 
-.194 ~.338 ~.326 ~ 36k ~.087 -.173 
(.083) (.086) (.002) (.091) (.139) (.098) (.089) 
013 011 .010 042 134" .038 
(.047) (.048) (.087) (.051) (.061) (.043) (.051) 
es BUSH DOLE DUPONT HAIG KEMP ROBERTSON 
-.005"* -.003" -.001 -.001 ~.003 -.008"* 
(.001) (002) (.002) (002) (002) (.001) 
-.208 -.339 006 076 .007 -.090 
(.087) (.092) (.083) (.113) (093) (096) 
Sex (Male) 018 -.014 ~.023 
(.040) (044) (.051) (.076) (.081) (.052) 
# p< .10 
xk .01 
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introduction: issue Networks and Pollution Control Politics 


Political science accepts as conventional wisdom that issue networks 
characterize contemporary policymaking dynamics in American politics (Berry, 
1989; Gais, Peterson, and Walker, 1984; Heclo, 1978; Schlozman and Tierney, 1986; 
Tierney, 1985). Instead of iron triangles, the empirical evidence suggests that 
national policymaking today is more open, highly conflictual, and competitive than 
in the recent past (Browne, 1986, 1988, 1991; Davidson, 1977; Jones, 1979; J. 0. 
Wilson, 1980). Graham Wilson (1981) pointedly noted the paradox: “even as the 
ideas of the pluralist writers such as Dahl became less fashionable, the United 
States was becoming a more pluralist political system“ (p. 14). 

Pollution control politics is no exception. It is characterized as the 
prototypical example of an issue network. It is regulatory as opposed to 
distributive policy (Ripley and Franklin, 1984, p. 164). The technical nature of the 
debate limits effective participation to permanent policy activists associated with 
interest groups, academia, the media, research institutes, Congress, and the 
executive branch. The cross-cutting nature of policy problems prevents single 
subgovernments from absolute control of policy outputs. Pollution control 
legislation and policy problems are traditionally framed in ideological -- either the 
environment or economic growth -- terms, with little or no room left for 
compromise (Jones, 1975; Wildaysky, 1979). Environmental advocacy groups are 
portrayed as zealous protectors of the cause of environmental protection, unable 
or unwilling to adopt the insider tactics (bargaining, compromise, consultation) 
upon which subgovernment arrangements are based (Gais, Peterson, and Walker, 
1934; Gais and Walker, 1991). Likewise, adversarial relations between interests is 
considered the norm, whether in terms of the business community versus 
environmentalists, business versus government, or environmentalists versus 
government (Gais, Peterson, and Walker, 1984; Hoberg, 1992; Marcus, 1960; 
Meinick, 1983; Ripley and Franklin, 1984; Vogel, 1986). The proliferation and 
fragmentation of organized interests in this policy arena, citizen or advocacy 
sroups in particular, has been nothing short of spectacular (Bosso, 1987; Walker, 
1983; Schiozman and Tierney, 1986; Vogel, 1989). And unlike subgovernments, 
presidential influence matters (Cohen, 1992; Peterson and Walker, 1986; Peterson, 
1992:G. Wilson, 1984). Furthermore, incessant conflict in the form of lengthy and 
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expensive court battles (Melnick, 1953; Wenner, 1982), legislative stalemate 
(Eraft, 1990; Cohen, 1992), and powerful resistance by industry to the 

implementation of what are perceived as overly restrictive regulatory rules 
(Bardach and Eagan, 1982) are the stuff of legend in environmental politics. 

In short, the evidence appears to support characterizing pollution control 
politics as an issue network. The expanded scope of conflict creates instability and 
uncertainty in the policy process and imposes “considerable strains on those 
charged with government leadership” (Heclo, 1978, p. 105). Hoberg (1992), ina 
specific study of environmental politics during the 1970s and 1980s, finds that a 
pluralist regulatory regime has indeed taken root. 

This paper will argue that in reality a paradox exists today much the same 
as that noted by Wilson (1981). Just when it has come to be conventional wisdom 
that pollution control politics fits the issue network classification, the utility of the 
concept for understanding national level pollution control policymaking has 
substantially declined. Specifically, the dominant issue network dynamic of 
conflict has been transformed into collaboration.! Collaboration means to 
cooperate or work jointly with others, often enemies or adversaries, with which 
one is not immediately connected (Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary, 
1988). The lack of immediate connection derives from the inherent separation of 
interests among the various actors in pollution control politics. Business seeks 
profit and autonomy of decision-making. Environmental advocates seek more of 
the public good of environmental quality. The Environmental Protection Agency 
seeks to enhance its organizational effectiveness as an advocate for the 


1 A number of scholars have noted similar changes. In case studies of the National Coal 
Policy Project. McFarland (1986. 1990, forthcoming) asks whether the interest group cycle. 
which alternately favors business and reform-minded interests, is “flattening” such that both 
sides are more Willing to accommodate opposing interests than in the past. Berry (1984), 
Bosso (1987), and Browne (1986, 1988) also find a growing willingness among traditional 
adversaries to sit down and negotiate their differences in the policy areas of food, pesticides. 
and agriculture, respectively. Harris (1989) argues that the 1970s social regulatory explosion 
forced a heightened degree of regularized contact between business, government. and 
environmental advocacy group decision-makers and created “politicized management” 
subunits within American corporations. The “politicized management” units now share a 
common objective with social regulators (government and environmentalists): “to'increase 
certainty in the regulatory environment” (p. 275). Meidinger (1985, 1987) argues that the 
changes, at least within the sphere of air pollution control, are the product of an emergent 
regulatory culture. Other scholars focus on the growing split within the environmental 
movement between a more pragmatic, conservative, and conservation-oriented national 
environmental lobby and a radical preservationist-ocriented grass-roots movement (Faber and 
O'Conner 1989: Gottlieb and Ingram,1966: McCloskey, 1990: Novotny, 1991). 
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environment in the face of powerlul, dual constituencies and scarce organizational 
resources. Politicians seek policies that enhance their ability to exploit the 
électoral connection. Nevertheless, while each are driven by different sets of core 
goals, there is a willingness in recent years to set aside these profound differences 
in favor of rhetoric, regulatory methods, rulemaking processes, and more direct 
forms of private sector as well as government-business interaction that are 
premised on collaboration and the possibility of policy progress through 
reconciliation. Unfortunately, conventional wisdom obscures the transformation 
from conflict to collaboration. 

First, much has been made of the link between rising levels of political 
conflict and the proliferation of organized interests (G. Wilson, 1981). Simply put, 
proliferation causes issue network conflict. Yet, proliferation misses the fact that 
national pollution control politics are dominated by very few groups. This core of 
national environmental citizen groups is key to understanding issue network 
dynamics. When the analytical focus is narrowed to the citizen groups occupying 
the top tier of environmental advocacy organizations it becomes clear that while 
conflict is still important, there is an emergent collaborative dynamic that cannot 
be ignored. The first section of the paper, therefore, will be devoted to identifying 
this top tier of environmental groups and demonstrating their dominance of 
national pollution control politics. 

second, conventional wisdom accepts that cause-criented citizen groups, in 
particular, increase conflict and polarization within issue networks (Gais, Peterson, 
and Walker, 1984; Ripley and Franklin, 1984). The new collaborative dynamic in 
contemporary pollution control politics belies this expectation in important ways. 
Core national environmental citizen groups and key issue network actors are 
changing the rhetoric used to frame policy problems from the “either-or,” zero- 
sum language of environment or economy to the more conciliatory language of 
environment and economy. Likewise, core environmental groups are accepting 
regulatory arrangements premised on the accommodation of traditionally 
irreconcilable values, collaborating with traditional adversaries in both public and 
private venues, and pursuing insider strategies in their attempts to influence 
policy outcomes. The second section of the paper will explore the argument 
establishing the link between citizen group intransigence and increased conflict 
and polarization before examining the changes in rhetoric and action that define 
the transformation of pollution control politics from conflict to collaboration. 
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Proliferation and the Case of Contemporary Pollution Control Politics 


It is generally acknowledged that the proliferation of interest groups and, in 
particular, citizen groups and their associated cause-oriented issue focus, are 
primary sources of conflict in issue networks (Gais and Walker, 1983; Gais, 
Peterson, and Walker, 1984; G. Wilson, 1981). Citizen groups are defined as “based 
upon a cause or idea and open to anyone ... [with] members .. who normally are 
not tied together through routine contacts within occupational communities” (Gais 
and Walker, 1991, p. 106). Peterson and Walker (1986) cogently summarize the 
work of Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984) in the following manner: 


[tlhe surge in the formation of citizen groups began in the early 1960s, 
and the appearance of these boisterous newcomers has led to 
increasing conflict and polarization within the American system of 
representation (pp. 166-7). 


The questions prompting this research are cast in terms of quantity. How many 
groups are there in the interest group universe? Are there more or less groups in 
the system, and what are the effects on policymaking? Proliferation connotes an 
automatic expansion of the scope of contlict, while fewer groups generally conveys 
the opposite message. The argument often takes the following form: proliferation 
entails disaggregation inte ever more discrete units of interest which means added 
competition for influence, primarily because each individual unit seeks the 
implementation of its special program. While cooperation among clusters of 
similar interests is often possible, more profound problems arise as the ideological 
distance between groups increases (Gais, Peterson, and Walker, 1984). It is 
further assumed that if groups do not win at the early stages of the policy process 
they will almost always challenge at the next best opportunity. The dynamic of 
continual conflict creates uncertainty and instability (Heclo, 1978); political 
bargains lack durability as the interest group universe expands (King, 1978). 
Thus, steps taken by policymakers to be more inclusive in an attempt to forestall 
opposition are bound to fail. There are simply too many groups across virtually 
the entire spectrum of policy possibilities (G. Wilson, 1981). 

However, it is not clear that the proliferation literature is asking the right 
set of questions. The functional link between proliferation and conflict might be 
overdrawn. The contemporary pollution control issue network provides a good 


example why the proliferation argument might not iead to the correct assessment 
of a particular issue network's operative dynamic. In fact, focusing on the large 
aggregate total of citizen groups claiming to represent an environmentalist 
perspective obscures a more important phenomenon: the consolidation of 
resources and expertise among a limited universe of national advocacy 
organizations. When the analytical focus is narrowed to the citizen groups 
occupying the top tier of environmental advocacy organizations it becomes clear 
that while conflict is still important, there is an emergent collaborative dynamic 
that cannot be ignored. 

National environmental citizen group resources, in terms of membership, 
annual revenue, and staff, are concentrated within very few groups. Table I lists 
the resources of the “core” or top tier of 14 environmental groups in the United 
States. ¢ Ranging in size from the Izaak Walton League and Friends of the Earth to 
the National Wildlife Federation and the Nature Conservancy, these national 
environmental advocates encompass over ten million individual members and 
4000 professional staff, while operating on annual revenues approaching nearly 
one-half billion dollars. The second tier of 14 American national environmental 
groups (see Table II below) is dwarfed by comparison, having aggregate 
membership, annual revenue, and staff totais of only 420, 000, $ 14, 184, 000, 
and 237, respectively. When the remainder of the national environmental citizen 
oroup universe is factored in, the resource dominance of the core 14 groups is 
apparent (see Table III below). 3 Top tier groups control 91.1 3 of environmental 


é Criteria for inclusion in the “core” or top tier of environmental advocacy organizations or 
citizen groups are as follows: regular mention by the popular press or Congressional 
Quarterly Veekly Report as a main player in the national environmental lobby (the “group of 
10°}, or by virtue of the size of membership rolls and annual revenue statistics simply could 
not be excluded from a list of major national environmental citizen groups. Environmental 
Action, a group that does receive regular mention in the press, was excluded from the top tier 
because its membership and revenue totals are considerably lower than all other top tier 
groups. Datain this table are from Robert Clayton (1990) “The Environmentalists.” 
fongressional Guarterly Weekly Report (jan. 20). p. 146, except for Ducks Unlimited, the 
Nature Conservancy, and the World Wildlife Federation. These three are from Wenner (1990a) 
U.S. Energy and Environmental Interest Groups: Institutional Profiles. New York: Green wood 
Press. 


3 The Lettie Wenner (1990a) book U.S. Energy and Environmental Interest Groups: 
Institutional Profiles is a systematic attempt “to define the universe of groups that lobby in 
the fields of environment and energy policy regardless of which side of the many 
controversies ... they represent” (p. vii). A master list of groups was developed using lists 
compiled by other scholars and through areview “of over forty laws that constitute the base 
of policy regarding the environment in the United States” (p. viii). Standard reference works 
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Table | -- The "Core" of National Environmental Citizen Groups 


Group | Annual Staff 
Name Membership Revenue Size 


1. Natl Audubon 
Society $16,000 ¢ 32,850,000 337 


2. Defenders of 
Wildlife 60.000 ¢ 4,500,000 


4. Ducks 
Unlimited 550,000 $ 60,000,000 


4. Environmental 
Defense Fund 125,000 $ 12,900,000 


S. Friends of the 
Earth (FoE) 50,000 $ 2,500,000 


>. Greenpeace 1,400,000 (US) ¢ 33,900,000 


Walton 
League (1WL) 50,000 $ 1,800,000 


3. National Parks 
and Conservation 
Association (NPCA) 100,000 $ 3,800,000 


9. National Wildlife 
Federation (NWF) 5,600,000 $ 85,000,000 700 


such as the Znervopedia of Assoctations (1990) and the ational! Frofesstonal and Trade 
Associations 1989) were also used. Wenner's (1990a) “major criteria for inclusion ... [was] 
expression of 4 policy preference on one or more policy issues presently before the national 
policymaking establishment in the areas of environment and energy” (p.ix). “[A Jl local and 
State organizations” were avoided (p. ix). A universe of 140 groups was identified. Venner 
subdivided these groups into business corporations and their trade associations, not-for-profit 
public interest organizations, and professional, research, and governmental organizations. 
Of interest to this research are the fifty-six groups that came from the public interest sector. 
Thirty-five of these responded to Venner's questionnaire, a response rate of 63 %. However, 
only 26 of the 35 fit the citizen group profile developed by Gais and Walker (1983) and were 
devoted to the environmentalist, rather than economic development perspective (see p. xii of 
Wenner for this last distinction). Two other groups were added to my citizen group universe 
using the Zeervlopeda of Assoctations and are assumed to be part of Venner's 56 group 
universe. This leaves 19 groups unaccounted for (56 less 35 less 2= 19). As of August, 1993, no 
data was available regarding the identification of and statistics associated with these 
remaining 19 groups in Yenner's public interest group universe. Given the “work-in- 
progress” character of this paper I have taken the liberty to extrapolate using available data. 
I have assumed that all 19 of these “missing“ groups are at least as large in membership, 
annual revenues. and staff as the average of the second tier of citizen groups. Future 
versions of this paper will contain specific information on these latter “third tier” groups 
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Group Annual 
Name Membershi p Revenue 


10. Natural Resources 
Defense Council 
{NRDC) 125,000 $ 13,000,000 


11. Nature 
Conservancy 437,000 


12. Sierra Club 553,000 $ 28,600,000 


13. Wilderness 
Society 330,000 , 20,000 000 
14. World Wildlife 
Fund (WWF) 220,000 $ 23,000,000 


Totals 10,140,000 $ 489 900,000 


Averages 724,286 34,990,000 


Table 11 -- The Second Tier of Environmental Citizen Groups ° 


Group Annual Staff 
Name Membership Revenue Size 


1. American 

Rivers, Inc. ¢ 1,060,000 
2. Carrying 

Capacity 75,000 


4 No staff figures available. A factor loading estimate of 119 was used based on the average 
of the top tiers “annual revenue” (in millions) divided by “staff.“ Actual calculation = $ 466.9 
M/ 3913 staff = 


9 Ali datain this table are from Wenner (1990a) except for three groups. US PIRG and 
American Farmland Trust data are taken from the Anerev/opeda of Assoctations, while the data 
for Environmental Action is from Clayton (1990), p. 146. 

5 No staff figures available for American Rivers, Earth First, Health and Energy Institute, 
Public Citizen, or American Farmiand Trust. A factor loading estimate of 06 was used based 
on the average of the second tier's “annual revenue” (in millions) divided by “staff.” Actual 
calculation = $ 7.175 M/ 119 staff = .06. 


Staff =: 
Size 
125 
185 
130 
193 4 
4,106 
293 
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Group Annual 
Name Membershi p Revenue 


3. Center for Auto 
Safety (CAS) 14,000 650,000 


4. Center tor Marine 
Conservation (CMC) 110,000 ¢ 2,000,000 


5. Citizen's Clearinghouse 
for Hazardous Waste 
(CCHW) 13,000 $ 500,000 


6. Earth First! 10,000 109,000 


?. Earth Island 
institute 20,000 250,000 


Environmental 
Action 20,000 


9. Health and Energy 
institute 7,000 


10. Public 
Citizen 100,000 3,000,000 


11. Renew 
America 5,00 $ 


12. Trout 
Unlimited 


13.U.5. 
PIRG 


14. American 
Farmland Trust 2,200,000 


Totals $ 14,184,000 


Averages 29,96 1,013,000 


? Annual revenue estimated using data from Wenner (1990a). Each member is asked to donate 
between $25 - 100 annually. The figure used assumes a maximum contribution ($ 100) from 
each member. 
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$ 1,200,000 24 

| 50 

pe 50,000 ¢ 1,700,000 20 
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Table Lil -- The National Environmental Citizen Group Universe 


Annual Revenue 
Membership {in millions) 


Total % Total % 
. Main Core 
14) 10,140,000 $489.90 936% 


= Second Tier 
in= 14) 419,800 14.18 2.7% 
3. Third Tier 


(Extrapolated) 
(n= 19) 568,100 


group membership, 93.6 % of annual revenues, and almost 85 & of the professional 
advocacy staff at the national level. 

In addition, the top tier of the environmental lobby enjoys significant 
advantages in the policy process vis-a-vis other environmental citizen groups 
because of their widely acknowledged expertise. Evidence comes in the form not 
only of popular commentary, but also the core groups’ dominance of the 


environmental citizen group side of pollution control issues during congressional 
hearings and regulatory-negotiation proceedings. 

William Pederson, the former chief lawyer in the EPA's air pollution 
division, argues that the Natural Resource Defense Council's (NRDC) David Hawkins 
and Richard Ayres know more about the Clean Air Act “than any institution in the 
country” (as quoted in Taylor, 1986, p. 50). In fact, Robert Taylor (1986) reports 
that it is hard to find a major environmental law that the NRDC has not helped 
shape. The NRDC has been active in air, water, toxics, drinking water, pesticides, 
nuclear wastes, strip-mine reclamation, land use, and energy conservation to the 
point that the popular press has dubbed it a shadow EPA (Taylor, 1986; 
Weisskopf, 1990b). The NRDC has also built a close relationship with Henry 
Waxman (D-Calif.), the powerful chair of the Environmental Protection 
subcommittee in the U. 5. House of Representatives, as a primary source of 
pollution control data, occasionally taking an active hand in drafting key proposals 
for the clean air legislation that lay within the committee's jurisdiction (Cohen, 


3 See footnote * 3 above for how and why extrapolation was conducted. 
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1492: Noah, 1990; Weisskopf, 1990b). Likewise, the Environmental Defense Fund 
(EDF) has a reputation for expertise in the area of regulatory innovation, 
specifically the application of marketlike-incentives to the myriad problems of 
pollution control. Others have carved similar niches of expertise in areas ranging 
from wetlands to the protection of wildlife to the control of toxic and hazardous 


The dominance of top tier groups in national pollution control politics is also 
evident in a review of twenty-five separate congressional hearings concerning 
clean air legislation conducted between 1987 and 1991. There were 47 
appearances made by representatives of environmental citizen groups before 
these hearings, of which 40 were made by national groups. Top tier groups 
appeared 33 times or 62.5 % of the total number of appearances by national 
sroups (n = 40). The Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC) alone was 
responsible for 18 appearances (45 %) largely owing to the fact that Richard 
Ayres, one of their Senior Attorneys, is also the chair of the National Clean Air 
Coalition. Furthermore, four groups in the top tier -- NRDC, the Sierra Club, EDF, 
and the National Wildlife Federation (NWF) -- comprised 80 & of all national 
environmental citizen group appearances before congressional clean air hearings 
in this same period. 

A final measure of the concentrated nature of the national environmental 
citizen group universe involves the presence (or absence) of groups during 
negotiated rulemaking processes. ? Using clean air legislation as the referent point 
again, there have been three regulatory-negotiations pursuant to the 1990 CAA 
amendments, two of which involve major aspects of the law -- acid rain and 
alternative fuels for automobiles (aka clean fuels). The third “reg-neg” concerned 
coke oven standards (air toxics) and focused on reducing toxic gas releases of 
benzene and toluene by 90 %. Significantly, the environmental perspective was 
represented by only a few groups in all three cases. David Doniger, a Senior 
Attorney at NRDC, negotiated for the environmental side on all three regulatory 
rules. Blake Early of the Sierra Club joined Doniger on the Clean Fuels “reg-neg,” 
while Ronald White of the American Lung Association (a member of the National 


9 Pages 25-26 of this analysis contain a general discussion and definition of regulatory- 
negotiation. 


Air Coalition! was an active participant in the Coke Ovens rulemaking 


The clean air cases are part of a larger trend in EPA reguiatory-negotiations 
hata gathered from ten EPA “reg-negs” indicates that negotiated rulemaking 
involving environmental advocacy interest groups occurred in eight of the ten 
cases. Of the twenty environmental interest groups participating in these eight 
“reg-negs,” twelve or 60 % come from the top tier of national groups. When the 
focus is narrowed to environmental citizen groups (versus legal foundations, policy 
think tanks, etc.) -- national, regional, state, or local -- the dominance factor of top 
tier groups increases to 75 % (12 of 16 participants). 1! 

In short, if is not clear that the question of more or less groups (how many) 
implied by the proliferation literature is the right question for contemporary 
pollution control politics. The proliferation argument suggests that a broad 
panoply of environmental interests compete on relatively equal terms for the 
right to place their imprimatur on pollution control policy outcomes. Yet focusing 
research on the ageregate total of groups in a particular universe may not offer 
much guidance toward understanding issue network dynamics precisely because it 
does not focus on the distribution of power within the broader universe of groups. 
in a case such as the one under study here there is 4 relatively small, dominant 
core of environmental citizen groups that possess the vital combination of policy 
expertise, member resources, and financial wherewithal needed to influence 
national policy outcomes on a regular basis. The permanence, power, and access to 
key decision makers enjoyed by these few groups means that it is their voices that 


10 Information received from EPA official in phone interview. July 27. 1993. 


11 Data for the ten “reg-negs" is from David Pritzker and Deborah 5. Dalton (eds.) (1990). 
Negotiated Rulemaking Sourcebook. Washington, D.C.:U.$.Government Printing Office. 
121, 330-36. Pages 330-336 list the “Intent to Form an Advisory Committee” notices found in 
the Federal Register which, although too lengthy to list here in full citation format. are the 
primary sources for the environmental group participant data on every “reg-nez” except the 
“woodburning stoves” rulemaking. The “woodburning stoves” rulemaking data came from p. 
121 in Pritzker snd Dalton (1990). The ten “reg-negs” are as follows (with abbreviated titles 
their “intent” notice date, and Federal Register page number): (1) Nonconformance Penalties 
(April 24, 1984, p. 17576), (2) Pesticides Exemptions under FIFRA (August 3. 1984, p. 31145). (3) 
Farmworker Protection (September 19, 1985. p. 38030), (4) Voodburning Stoves (February 7. 
1986, p. 4800), (5) Resource Conservation and Recovery Act Permit Modifications (July 16, 
1936, p. 25739). (6) Underground Injection of Hazardous Vastes (July 14. 1986, p. 25401), and 
(7) Asbestos-Containing Materials in Schools (January 13, 1987, p. 1377). On the data source 
for the three 1990 Clean Air Act “reg-negs,” see footnote * 10 above. The two “reg-negs” that 
did not include environmental advocacy groups were “Farmworker Protection” and 
“Asbestos.” 
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are generally heard when the dust settles. They have carved the niche as repeat 
players that matters (see Galanter, 1974) and they will be the most likely 
determinants of “how” the environmentalist’s side of major policy debates is 
defined at the national level. From this perspective, the important questions are 
which citizen groups comprise the resource rich core of American 
environmentalism and #3 are their positions, as well as those of other key issue 
network players, on environmental policy? 


Citizen Group Intransigence, Conflict, and Evidence to the Contrary 


A second major point of the Gais and Walker (1983) and Gais, Peterson, and 
Walker (1984) concerns the appearance of cause-oriented citizen groups and their 
explicit link to greater conflict and polarization in policymaking. They discover 
significant differences between categories of groups, particularly “profit” as 
opposed to “citizen” groups. When group representatives were asked about their 
general ideological preferences concerning the role of government in society the 
differences between these two types of groups are clear. 


Profit sector occupational groups were solidly opposed to expansions of 
either regulations or [government] services and, in fact, showed heavy 
majorities in favour of the contraction of each. On the opposite side, 
citizen groups solidly favour an expansion of government activity in 
both realms, establishing a direct line of ideological cleavage within 
[the] sample (1984, p. 170). 12 


The presence of such a stark line of conflict between profit-oriented producer 
groups afid citizen-type groups is a direct challenge to the subgovernment thesis, 
premised as it is on the idea that “decentralization reduces overt conflict by 
delegating policy-making authority to virtually independent, segmented 
communities of A&e-mindead participants” (1984, p. 170, emphasis added). 
Because of these findings Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984) go on to conclude that 
the ideological devotion of citizen groups to “causes” such as civil rights, gender 
rights, or environmental protection generally prevent them from engaging in the 


12 See Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984), Table 2 (p. 171) for a percentage breakdown of 
group responses and a list of the actual questions from which these conclusions are drawn. 
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types of bargaining and compromise required by a subgovernment policymaking 
process. We can extrapolate from these more general findings to the Specific case 
of pollution control. 

The two main lines of conflict that distinguish profit/ industry interests 
from citizen/ environmentalist interests in pollution control politics have been 
drawn between environmental protection versus economic growth, on the one 
hand, and the legitimacy of the government regulation of market dynamics, on the 
other. Coalitions of interests formed in opposition along these lines of ideological 
conflict, just as predicted by Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984) and Ripley and 
Franklin (1984). The political successes of the contemporary environmental 
movement in the early 1970s spurred a strong countermobilization effort by the 
business community in the mid-to-late 1970s designed to return the 
environmental regulatory regime as much as possible to the pre-1970 status quo 
(Hays, 1989; McFarland, 1990; Vogel, 1989). There also emerged a strong political 
counter current to command-and-control types of environmental reguiation 
during the late 1970s. Some of the opposition stemmed from the growing concern 
over the excessive costs, arbitrariness, ineffectiveness, limitations on the use of 
uniform standards to control behavior, and the large informational requirements 
associated with social regulations in general (Bardach and Kagan, 1982; Eads and 
Fix, 1984, pp. 88-95; Weidenbaum and DeFina, 1978). To others it became a 
matter of recognizing that environmental interests were themselves a new type ol 
special interest rather than a legitimate claimant on the broader public interest 
(Greve, 1992). When combined with the growing prospect of a Republican 
president sympathetic to their plight in 1980, these developments signaled 
business that the chance for significant regulatory relief and a reversal of the 
environmental gains of the 1970s were right around the corner. From the 
strategic viewpoint of business it was not altogether clear why they should change 
their primary conflict-oriented, optimizing strategy to a more accommodative 
stance on pollution control issues. 

Environmentalists, for their part, feared the end of the environmental 
decade and the possible loss of their legislative gains in the face of this mounting 
backlash. Yet, much like on the business side of things, there was a clear sense 
that the only available choices were evt##er environmental quality or economic 
growth, on the one hand, and srt#fer a strong role for government using 
command-and-control regulations or the marketplace, on the other. One side's 
gain automatically equalled the other's loss. Alternative conceptions of the 
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regulatory order in pollution control were not politically viable at the time, except 
in a few minor instances (Eads and Fix, 1983; Meidinger, 1985). 

Simply put, polarization and zero-sum conflict were the norm when Heclo 
(1978), Gais and Walker (1983), Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984), and Ripley and 
Franklin (1984) gathered their data. Thus, it is not surprising that Gais and 
Walker (1983) and Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984) were able to offer solid 
empirical confirmation of Heclo's (1978) issue network thesis, or that they came to 
the specific conclusions that they did: that the emergence of cause-based issues 
onto the national agenda were most likely to be framed in “either-or,” 
irreconcilable terms; that citizen groups were unable or unwilling to compromise 
with profit-based commercial interests; and that in the face of conflict most citizen 
groups resorted to outside strategies 13 of political influence. Nor is it surprising 
that Ripley and Franklin (1984) were able to conjure up vivid images of opposing 
coalitions of interests within the regulatory arena. 

These conclusions leave us with a scholarly conception of issue networks as 
highly conflictual arenas in which there is an empty middle ground or “no-man's- 
land” between competing blocs of interests. This void represents the area where 
trade-offs might occur were either side willing. Yet given that citizen groups by 
their “very nature” are generally unable to consider compromises (Gais, Peterson, 
and Walker, 1984), the promise of the middie-ground goes unexploited. Often, 
legislative stalemate is the result -- and this, too, has an empirical reality in 
environmental politics over the past 15 years (Erz it, 1990; Bryner, 1993). 

These conclusions and the empirical evidence that support them are not 
disputed. What is at issue, however, is whether the explanations are timebound 
and whether they are able to explain the emerging collaboration in pollution 
control politics. 

This literature does not ask what happens when deadlock and uncertainty 
become the norm over a long period of time. In other words, the power of the 
main political combatants is such that few pieces of legislation make it through, or 
if they are made into law, itis only after years of battle. Even then, success at the 
legislative stage will most likely bring litigation and delay during implementation 


13 Outside tactics are defined as the use of mass media, the sponsoring of lay conferences, and 
involvement in public protests and demonstrations (see both Gais and Walker, 1991; Gais, 
Peterson, and Walker, 1984). 
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such that the time between the completion of legislation and the issuance of final 
regulatory rules regularly runs 5 to 10 years and occasionally beyond twenty 
years (eg, listing and regulation of air toxics). In pollution control politics, it is 
estimated that 50 4 of all rules issued by the Environmental Protection Agency 
are challenged in court. Furthermore, what happens when regulations, once 
developed, prove incapable of addressing the worst of a particular industry's 
pollution problem? What happens when the technology specified by law is out-of - 
date and more expensive than currently available alternatives, yet the law 
prevents industry trom installing the new technology? And what happens when a 
government agency's resources are inadequate to the task at hand, yet given 
federal deficit politics the likelihood of seeing large budget increases in the near 
future is virtually zero? (In essence, unable to be the advocate for the 
environment as called for in its enabling legislation). 

The answer, in brief, is that the old issue network based on conflict 
gradually transforms, or, at the very least, is supplemented by collaboration. 
Conflict positions soften and the middle ground or “void” becomes the new source 
of policy innovation. The void provides opportunities to those issue network 
players willing to explore the middle of the ideological spectrum. In pollution 
control politics it is evident that the major national environmental advocacy 
organizations as well as a growing number of important issue network players in 
the executive branch, Congress, the media, academia, and business are exploring 
this middle ground for innovative policy solutions capable of bridging the gap 
among issue network interests, and especially between environmentalist and pro- 
development interests. There are three main areas where change is evident: (1) 
the rhetoric used to frame the policy problem, (2) the use of solutions that are 
premised on the accommodation of traditionally irreconcilable values and 
coliaboration among traditional adversaries, and (3) the growing willingness of 
environmental advocacy groups to pursue insider strategies 14 in their attempts 
to influence policy outcomes. 


14 Inside tactics are defined as litigation, administrative lobbying, and legislative lobbying 
(see both Gais and Walker, 1991; Gais, Peterson, and Walker, 1984). 
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Rhetoric: From Environment or Economy to Environment and Economy 


The rhetoric framing policy problems in pollution control politics has 
significant since the 1970s and early 1980s. The new environmentalism does not 
accept the “either-or” choice of environment or economy as inevitable. Nor does it 
accept that “heavy-handed [command-and-control-based] rules and mandates” are 
the only available regulatory choices (Healey, 1993, p. 309). Instead the new 
environmentalism seeks solutions that lead to win-win scenarios for both the 
environment and the industrial economy whenever feasible. The phenomena is 
not limited to a particular segment of the issue network either. There is 
“widespread agreement” among leading national environmental advocacy 
organizations, industry representatives, EPA administrators, Congressional 
decision-makers, academicians, and leading print media “that government has to 
find a more effective and less costly way to protect the environment” than the 
current command-and-control regulatory order provides (Healey, 1993). These 
actors are converging on the same conclusion -- the accomplishment of more 
effective and less costly pollution control requires both treating environmental 
protection and economic growth as compatible objectives and face-to-face 
bargaining among traditional adversaries. 

A leading proponent of new environmentalism is Frederic Krupp, the 
executive director of the Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) since 1984. He argues 
that new environmentalism constitutes a “third stage” of environmental advocacy 
in which environmentalists must “move beyond reactive opposition” and learn to 
recognize that “there are nearly always legitimate social needs ... behind the waste 
dumps and dams and power plants and pesticides that threaten major 
environmental harm" ( Wa// Street Journaf 11/20/86). Documenting the damage 
caused by industrial processes is no longer enough. Instead environmental 
advocates should be developing constructive solutions that, while helping 
government and industry decision-makers discover alternative ways to meet 
these underlying social needs, do so with a minimum level of environmental harm. 
Meeting this challenge demands a broad combination of expertise, in particular, 
economic and scientific, rather than simply the legal expertise found in 
environmental interest groups. New environmentalism, according to Krupp, 
requires dispensing with the zero-sum rhetoric of environment or economy thus 
leaving open the possibility of occasional alignments of environmental advocacy 
interests with traditional industrial adversaries when conditions warrant. Even so, 
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‘[sltrong regulation of pollution will continue to be necessary.” The key task for 
regulation will be to devise innovative methods that hold the “promise for greater 
environmental and economic benefits at a lower social and economic cost” than 
traditional command-and-control forms of regulation ( Wa// Street journal 
11/20/86}. For EDF and Krupp this means the use of market-oriented incentives 
in the battle against pollution. 

These sentiments are not limited to EDF. During the mid- 1980s over half a 
dozen of the major national environmental organizations replaced their leadership, 
with the common element in their search for new executives being an emphasis on 
“managerial skills and a pragmatic approach to environmental advocacy” 
(Shabecoff, 1985; Stanfield, 1985). They also responded by hiring more policy 
analysts, fundraising specialists, economists, and the like (Ingram and Mann, 1989; 
Shaiko, 1991}. 

As well, there is a growing consensus that the command-and-control 
regulatory order is not the only way, or even the best way, to deal with the 
problems of environmental degradation (Stavins et al, 1991). Michael McCloskey 
(1990), the executive director of the Sierra Club for all but a few years since 1969, 
noted: 


[bly the end of the 1980s, there was the sense that environmental 
regulatory programs were a shambles, with much of the promise of 
environmental statutes reduced to dead letters. Inconvenient 


environmental language was simply ignored or treated as Congress's 
opinion. EPA programs seemed to be all input and virtually no output 
(p. 11). 


Furthermore, although EDF may be the only ardent environmental advocate for 
government-imposed markets, the core of the major national environmental 
advocacy organizations outlined above -- the National Wildlife Federation, the 
Wilderness Society, The World Wildlife Fund/ Conservation Foundation, the Sierra 
Club, the National Audubon Society, and the Natural Resources Defense Council 
(NRDC) -- are coming to support their use on a wider basis than ever before (Hahn 
and Stavins, 1991). 

Others within the environmental lobby, most notably William Reilly and 
Russell Train of the World Wildlife Fund/ Conservation Foundation and Jay Hair, 
the president of the National Wildlife Federation, are champions of another form 
of the new environmentalism: alternative dispute resolution (ADR). 
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[The] move towards mediated settlements is a move in the right 
direction. In the past, mediation has been criticized as ‘what you do 
when you think you are going to lose, the implication being that you 
will still lose, but you can cut your losses. Ten years ago -- ... -- this 
was often true. When the choice is either ‘up’ or down,’ there is not 
much room to maneuver. But choices are no longer restricted....we 
are moving from a single-option to a multiple-option society....As 
options proliferate, so does the ability to create solutions where both 
sides win. As we look to the future, it is clear that mediation is no 
longer a way to simply cut your losses, but to win (p. 528). 


A more formalized version of ADR -- regulatory-negotiation -- is gaining 
followers as well (Wenner, 1990b). David Hawkins of the Natural Resources 
Defense Council (NRDC) argues that “business interests, environmental groups, and 
regulators have had numerous successes in achieving ‘shared goals, particularly 
under the Clean Air Act” (as quoted in Avrironmanital Faporter, 6/5/92, p. 602). 
Even industry is warming to the idea of negotiating regulatory rules with the “old” 
enemy. Bill O'Keefe, the Vice President of the American Petroleum Institute, finds 
that: 


[wlhen people who are traditional adversaries sit down and work out 
these problems, they see the other point of view and see the benefits 
of accommodation instead of thrashing out their differences in court 
(as quoted in Weisskopf, 1991, p. A25). 


Within government there is a steady trend over the past ten years to fill the 
EPA administrator post with the new breed of environmentalist. William 
Ruckelshaus, EPA administrator under Presidents Nixon and Reagan, claims that 
the United States has taken the dominant command-and-control regulatory order 
“about as far as it can go” (Main, 1988) and argues instead for a much broader 
application of innovative regulatory methods like environmental dispute 
resolution because it “has almost transcendent importance in the future of our 
country's dealing with problems like the protection of the environment” (as 
quoted in Amy, 1990, pp. 211-2). Likewise, the new environmentalist philosophy 
of William Reilly, the EPA Administrator under President Bush, is clear and 
evident both in his long tenure as head of the Conservation Foundation and his 
confirmation hearing testimony before the Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee. He explained to the committee that “he regards strong environmental 


protection and strong economic development as fully compatible” (Shabecoff, 
1989}. The goal needs to be sustainable economic growth. Furthermore, 


[wle must usher in a new era in the history of environmental policy, 
an era marked by the reconciliation of interests, by imaginative 
solutions arrived at through cooperation and consensus, by the 
resolve to listen and work out our differences (as quoted in 
shabecoff, 1989, p. A14). 


Carol Browner, the current EPA Administrator, also fits the mold of the “new 
type of environmentalist who views economic development and environmental 
protection as compatible goals” (Schneider, 1992a, p. B20). Her strength as the 
head of the Florida Department of Environmental Regulation, “was her ability to 
steer all parties toward agreement by balancing competing interests and avoiding 
ideological combat” (Mew Fork Times 12/12/92, p. A22). Tom Roberts, head of 
the EPA's legislative drafting unit, duly notes the change toward the new 
environmentalism: 


The buzzwords around [the EPA] these days are pollution prevention 
and market-based approaches and voluntary programs [instead of 


the traditional] rigid, command-and-control, hard-core enforcement, 
fines-and-penalties approach (as quoted in Healey, 1993, p. 313). 


Beyond the EPA, Bruce Babbitt's appointment as Secretary of Interior for 
the Clinton administration is a significant step toward a nonconfrontational, 
positive-sum form of environmentalism. In order to protect endangered species 
he advocates negotiated settlements that plan the future of entire ecosystems 
when they are still healthy. Once the ecosystem has been surveyed and ecological 
values assigned to the different parts of the system, the most important areas will 
be reserved for wildlife, while development will be allowed in areas of lesser 
ecological yalue. Land owned by developers that falls within critical habitat area 
are then purchased in land swaps that let them build elsewhere in the area. The 
larger theme remains the same as the other new environmentalists -- the 
accommodation of both the ecology and the economy of the entire region 
(Stevens, 1993). 15 


15 A prime example of this type of thinking in action is the Nature Conservancy's Texas hill 
country deal. See William K. Stevens (1992) for a more detailed exploration of this 
arrangement. 
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While it is clear that most of these initiatives are being pushed by 
environmentalists, academics, and government officials, there are a growing 
number of leading corporate executives who are crossing the “intellectual rubicon" 
to endorse improved environmental performance (Matthews, 1992). “[Tlhe most 
radical corporate thinking on the environment is taking place in large chemical 
companies in America and Europe” (Cairncross, 1990, p. 6; Bryner, 1993). 
Companies such as Du Pont, Monsanto, Dow Chemical, ICI in Britain, and Bayer in 
Germany have, in the past few years, come to see the environment as one of the 
three or four most important issues facing their industry. Monsanto spends 
approximately $ 100 million annually cleaning up, while Bayer, a German 
chemicals group, spends 20 % of its manufacturing costs on environmental 
protection -- about the same as on energy or labor (Cairncross, 1990). Faced with 
the mounting importance of cleaning up and recognition of the permanence of 
both a well organized environmental lobby and the environmentalist agenda as a 
top political concern, these new corporate environmentalists are attempting to 
transform their corporate cultures and business practices through such measures 
as full cost pricing, going beyond compliance (Smart, 1992), and negotiation with 
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traditional adversaries. As Don Hellman of the Wilderness Society notes: 


lilnstead of just turning to Congress and saying ‘Help us out ... 
[businesses are] approaching the environmental community and 
saying, ‘Let's see if we can work together’ (Healey, 1993, p. 313). 


Frank Popoff, the chairman of Dow Chemical Company and head of the 
Chemical Manufacturers of America, an industry trade group, is calling on his 
cohorts to abandon “a reluctant compliance orientation ... in favor of an approach 
that would foster innovation and continuous improvement not tied to the pace or 
content of laws and regulation” (as quoted in Matthews, 1992, p. A21). Likewise, 
Richard Mahoney, Monsanto's chairman, issued the “Monsanto pledge” in response 
to the Community Right to Know Act of 1986 which forces chemical companies to 
report annual outputs of 307 hazardous chemicals. The pledge proposes that 
Monsanto will voluntarily “reduce its worldwide air emissions of the 307 
chemicals by 90 % by the end of 1992. Beyond 1992 the company will continue to 
work toward the ultimate goal of zero emissions” (Axons, 11/2/91, p. 68). For 
those who doubt the wisdom of a corporate strategy that promotes both 
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environmental quality and bottom-line competitiveness, Popoff has this timely 
reminder: 


[slome will say economic efficiency and environmentalism are 
opposing objectives. But fifteen years ago, the same thing was said 
about quality and lower costs... The Japanese .. proved how wrong 
they were (as quoted in Hamilton, 1992, p. H4). 


While the number of corporations that have made environmental performance one 
of their top concerns is still no more than a few hundred worldwide, the rhetorical 
trend toward a new conception of the relationship between the environment and 
economy is unmistakable. 

The sentiment for innovation in environmental politics does not stop there, 
however. It extends to key media elites. The New York Times, a persistent 
advocate for tough environmental protection, argues that “inflexible laws serve no 
one’s long-run interest. Scientific unknowns and changing technology make it 
impossible to write good prescriptive environmental law...with more discretion 
the [EPA] Administrator could protect the environment in more rational ways” and 
concludes with “to deny flexibility is to step from mistrust to misgovernment” 
(11/30/84). It has also found time to praise regulatory-negotiation efforts on air 
pollution (8/27/91). Similarly, although of a less surprising nature, the Wall 
Street Journal editorial board applauds the acid rain emissions trading program of 
the CAA 1990 and the more general moves toward incentives-based regulatory 
mechanisms (6/6/1991). Finally, Jessica Matthews, vice president of the Worid 
Resources Institute and a columnist for The Washington Post, maintains a 
consistent dialogue outlining key aspects of the new environmentalism: the 
ongoing shift of business attitudes toward the environment (3/15/1991), the 
“false choice" between either the environment or economic growth (4/26/92), and 
the failure of the legislation - command and control regulation - litigation 
sequence typical of American environmentalism (11/9/1992). 

The significance of the new rhetorical fashion in environmentalism is 
threefold. First, notwithstanding the scientific management approach to natural 
resource conservation of Gifford Pinchot in the late 19th Century, when the new 
environmentalism is measured against the dominant thrust of 25 years of 
contemporary pollution control politics, it is a phenomenon that appears to be 
moving from the margin to the mainstream of environmental thought in but a few 
short years. Second, there is a solid cross-spectrum of support for the idea of the 
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environment and economy as fully compatible objectives at the highest levels of 
the pollution control issue network. Third, the willingness of key issue network 
experts to openly discuss the problems associated with environment and economy 
in positive-sum terms is likely to 


provide leven] more of a common ground for working on these issues 
between progressive leaders in industry and environmental 
advocates and may provide a way to move beyond purely adversarial 
positions in which the market is the villain (Jeremy Rosner of the 
Progressive Policy Institute, as quoted in Hamiiton, 1992, p. H4). 


There is mounting evidence that some of these moves beyond conflict are 
occurring as influential issue network players become increasingly willing to put 
the philosophy to work, often through collaboration with traditional adversaries. 


Beyond Conflict and Toward Collaboration 


Important elements of government, business, and environmental advocates 
are increasingly willing to set aside their differences in favor of regulatory 
methods, rulemaking processes, and more direct forms of private sector as well as 
government-business interaction that are premised on collaboration and the 
possibility of policy progress through reconciliation of environment and economy. 
Allen Hershkowitz, senior scientist at the Natural Resources Defense Council, 
characterizes the change in the following manner: 


[the] willingness to cooperate rather than litigate is spreading... Today 
I do most of my work in alliance with industry. That's fundamentally 
different [than in the past] (as quoted in Gutfeld, 1992, p. B3). 


Thus, while there is no doubt that opposing coalitions of interests -- 
business against government, environmentalists against business, and 
environmentalists against government -- played an important part in defining the 
underlying dynamic of pollution control politics in the past, it is no longer clear 
that such a focus is able to explain important recent developments. The Clean Air 
Act of 1990 provides a vehicle for exploring two key elements of this 
transformation -- marketlike-incentives and regulatory-negotiation. A more 
general discussion of private sector collaboration and changes in government- 


business interaction illustrates further how the emergent dynamic among the 
dominant players in pollution control politics is qualitatively different than in the 
past. 


fhe Ait Act aad Emisstons Trading 


The long, acrimonious, and deadlocked debate over reauthorization of the 
Clean Air Act (CAA) ended, at least momentarily, when the CAA amendments of 
1990 were signed into law. Itis unlikely that the deadlock would have been 
broken had not the Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) been willing to break ranks 
with the rest of the environmental community and collaborate with President 
Bush's task force on clean air. The acid rain emissions trading scheme hammered 
out during this collaborative phase was largely the result of persistent efforts by 
key players at EDF like Frederic Krupp, Joseph Goffman, and Daniel Dudek, as well 
as the advocacy of the Council of Economic Advisors’ Robert Hahn and key 
leadership elements of the EPA (Gutfeld, 1992; Weisskopf, 1990a). When 
completed, the acid rain proposal imposed a national cap on sulfur dioxide 
emissions at half their 1980 level (a 50 % reduction) and encompassed two major 
departures from the dominant command-and-control form of environmental 
regulation. Not only did the “proposal break new ground in harnessing the power 
of the marketplace to improve the environment” (Reilly of EPA as quoted in £74 
fournaf 1991, p.3), it also allowed polluters to choose from among three different 
ways of meeting the law's requirements -- burning low sulfur coal, installing 
smokestack scrubbers, or buying “allowances” from other electric utilities around 
the country that have managed to reduce their sulfur dioxide emissions below 
Clean Air Act limits -- instead of being forced to use a particular technology or 
method of pollution reduction. Viewed from the perspective of the larger debate 
over clean air, the significance of acid rain emissions or “allowance” trading to the 
passage of the 1990 CAA amendments is threefold. 

First, although many credit President Bush with breaking the logjam by 
simply presenting a proposal on clean air, the particular aspect of the debate 
preventing progress during the 1980s was acid rain -- “the single most complex 
and divisive issue in the congressional clean-air debate” (Hager, 1989a, p. 2934). 
And it was the acid rain part of the Bush administration's proposal -- produced 
through collaboration among key issue network players -- that is generally 
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credited with being the “engine” that moved debate forward in 1989 (Cohen, 1992, 
p. 91; Fulton, 1992). 

Second, the key innovations of the acid rain section of the Bush clean air 
proposal were left largely intact in the final version of the law. Emissions trading, 
the national cap on sulfur dioxides emissions, and the section giving utility 
companies broad flexibility in deciding how to meet required pollution reductions 
were accepted without major revisions (Cohen, 1992; Gutfeld, 1992). 

The third reason why the original acid rain proposal is significant to 
understanding passage of the 1990 CAA is that it commanded widespread support 
within the pollution control issue network. The expected cost savings of $ 1 billion 
annually, the grant of autonomy to industry when choosing compliance 
mechanisms, the allocation of compliance costs in a more politically palatable way 
(government imposed markets), and acquiescence to environmental demands for a 
national emissions cap on sulfur dioxide bridged the gap among interested 
stakeholders that earlier proposals had been unable to do. 16 Key supporters 
included George Mitchell (D-Maine) and Max Baucus (D-Montana) in the Senate, 
EDF, Roger Porter and Boyden Gray from the White House, Robert Hahn on the 
Council of Economic Advisors, William Retily and William Rosenberg of EPA, 
Richard Stewart of the Justice Department, the Alliance for Acid Rain Control (a 
consortium of governors and political leaders from Northeast and Midwest states), 
Bruce Ackerman of the Yale Law School, and Robert Stavins from Harvard's 
Eennedy School of Government. Furthermore, even though EDF's collaboration 
with the Bush administration “created serious misgivings within the [National 
Clean Air] [Cloalition” (Cohen, 1992, p. 105), the product of their efforts earned 
widespread support within the national environmental lobby (Hager, 1989b, p. 
1461; Mew Fork Times 1989). Leaders of the environmental lobby and 
environmentally inclined legislators like Senate Leader Mitchell seized upon the 


16 The $1 billion annual cost reduction estimate is a standard estimate used in many sources 
(e.2., Zovironmental Reporter. Fulton, 1992). One of the chief arguments made by 
proponents of incentives-based regulatory mechanisms, of which emissions trading is one 
variety, is its cost effectiveness vis-a-vis other forms of regulation, especially command-and- 
control (e.¢., see Hahn and Stavins, 1991: Levin and Elman, 1990). Furthermore, it is generally 
agreed by “[alll sides ... that costs are held down by the law's emphasis on allowing utilities to 
choose for themselves how to cut their emissions” ( Fat! Street journal editorial, as quoted in 
£F4 journal 1991, p.3). Regarding the allocation of costs, Fulton (1992) tells us, “Congress 
struggied for a decade with the [acid rain | cost allocation problem, considering and rejecting 
federal subsidies, national utility taxes, and other such cost-sharing schemes” (p. 42). 
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acid rain provisions as the “good” part of the Bush proposal and concentrated their 
efforts on strengthening the air toxics, tailpipe emissions, and permitting aspects 
of the proposed legislation, some more aggressively than others (Cohen, 1992, p. 
87). Even John Dingeli (D-Mich), the chair of the House Energy and Commerce 
Committee through which clean air legislation must pass, and a stalwart defenders 
of industry prerogatives during the decade-long clean air debate, was proclaimed 
the acid rain portion of the 1990 CAA an important breakthrough. Why? 
Primarily because “it is better than the earlier proposals in its economic effect, its 
workability, and its impact on jobs and industries” (Dingell, as quoted in Cohen, 
1992, p. 178). 

In short, the acid rain emissions trading program's explicit attempt to 
balance environmental and economic concerns was of critical importance to the 
passage of the 1990 Clean Air Act amendments. 


fhe Air Act and Regulatory - Negotiation 


Most analyses of the battle over clean air focus exclusively on the agenda 
setting and lawmaking stages of the policy process (e.9., Bryner, 1993; Cohen, 
1992). Yet ignoring regulatory rulemaking misses a critical part of the story in 
contemporary pollution control politics: collaboration among adversaries during 
regulatory -negotiation proceedings. Key regulatory provisions of the 1990 Clean 
Air Act -- acid rain emissions trading, clean fuels, and coke ovens emissions 
standards -- were developed using regulatory-negotiations involving industry, the 
EPA, state regulators, and the NRDC and Sierra Club as the chief representatives 
for the environmental community. As the New York Times observed in the case of 
the acid rain consensus-building process: 


[tlhe proposed rules, ... were welcomed by environmental groups and 
by industry as a signal that innovation and consultation, rather than 
obstruction and confrontation, can guide the development of costly 
new environmental rules (ew Fork Times editorial, as quoted in 
EPA Journal 1991, p. 3). 


The passage of the Negotiated Rulemaking Act of 1990 and the use of “reg-negs” 
by the EPA in recent years, especially on matters of major consequence, raise 
three issues of general importance to the practice of pollution control politics. 
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First, regulatory-negotiation represents a dramatic change from earlier 
styles of lawmaking and rulemaking in pollution control politics. By its very 
essence, regulatory -negotiation is a collaborative undertaking emphasizing 
cooperation and consensus. The push to use regulatory-negotiation in the battle 
against environmental degradation takes it cue from the perceived failures of 
adversarial, legalistic, command-and-control-based environmental protection 
strategies, especially their general failure to consider the difficulties inherent in 
implementation and enforcement activities (Bardach and Kagan, 1982; Burton, 
1988; Fiorino, 1988; Stewart, 1981). The political message underlying “reg-neg” is 
that if opposing sides will abandon adversarial postures and sit down and talk, 
they will likely recognize that cooperation and creative compromise enabling all 
sides to achieve basic goals is possible, thereby decreasing the chances of 
adversarial action during implementation (Lee and Lawrence, 1986; Perritt, 1986). 
Much of the support for regulatory-negotiation is based on this expectation of 
lower monitoring and enforcement costs (Gormley, 1989). The key is to inciude all 
major stakeholders likely to be affected by a particular regulatory outcome as a 
method of ensuring that their considerable retaliatory (litigation) resources are 
held in check (Scholz, 1991). 

second, regulatory -negotiation entails a substantial shift of power over 
regulatory details to EPA experts and the major public and private sector interests 
that qualify as major stakeholders on a specific issue. This is due to the fact that 
negotiated rulemaking (1) requires ample decision-making discretion for 
bureaucratic agents, which means that Congress must refrain from its customary 
practice of micromanaging the details of environmental laws (Gormley, 1989), (2) 
excludes outside political institutional interests such as Congress and the White 
House from being active participants in the process, and (3) grants the EPA the 
authority to issue regulatory rules even if no consensus among adversaries is 
forthcoming. In fact, at least part of the reason why top tier environmental 
groups are endorsing regulatory -negotiation more and more stems from their 
bruising experience with the the Quayle Competitiveness Council over the state 
permitting section of the 1990 CAA. The Competitiveness Council was 
instrumental in reinterpreting an area of the law [Sec. 502 (b) (6)] that many 
considered to be an uncharacteristically clear example of congressional intent 
(Davis, 1992). Regulatory-negotiation, however, would have prevented a White 
House sponsored group like the Council from intervening on behalf of industry, 
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thus strengthening the hand of those top tier environmental groups involved in 
the rulemaking process. 1? 

Finally, the gradual acceptance by several top tier national environmental 
citizen groups of an insider role via the negotiated rulemaking process belies 
expectations developed within the political science interest group literature on 
citizen groups. Conventional wisdom claims that citizen groups prefer to expand 
the scope of conflict when faced with a political fight rather than engage in log- 
rolling or exclusive face-to-face negotiations with traditional adversaries. The 
basic nature of most citizen groups -- small central staff, decentralized 
organizational structure, a cause-oriented, “far-flung” membership, and greater 
financial support deriving from member dues than patrons -- leave them with 
clear preferences for “outside” over “inside” strategies of political influence (Gais 
and Walker, 1991). 18 

Furthermore, it is generally acknowledged that citizen groups do not enjoy 
the same level of institutionalized access to administrative decision-making 
afforded to other types of groups (Gais, Peterson, and Walker, 1984, pp. 173-77). 
Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984) use three criteria to measure institutionalized 
access -- regular consultation by government agencies prior to the formulation of 
policy, staff member service on formal agency advisory committees, and perceived 
importance of role as agency consultant within the broader scope of group 
activities. Institutionalized access is determined to have occurred if two of the 
three criteria are satisfied. One of these criteria is satisfied by regulatory - 
negotiation since by definition it is regular consultation by a government agency 
prior to the formulation of policy. Data was incomplete regarding the other two 
measures and, therefore, has not been included. However, given the 


1? The rule was formally issued on July 21. 1992 containing the Bush/ Quayle no public notice 
provision for “permits” involving industry expansion or changes in an individual firm's 
pollution emission mix. The EDF, Sierra Club, and NRDC sued on August 11, 1992 because the 
rule as issued would allow increases in pollution without giving the public a chance to knoy. 
much less comment on the additional increases in pollution. See the Zn rronmental Reporter, 
August 14, 1992, p. 1188). 


18 See Gais and Walker (1991) p. 105 “[g roups with a far-flung membership ....“ p. 107 
“(citizen groups that depend for support on ...," p. 116 “[c]itizen groups are likely to respond 
..." and p. 120 “[ak the other extreme, groups engagedin ...." Outside tactics are defined as the 
use of mass media, the sponsoring of lay conferences, and involvement in public protests and 
demonstrations, while inside tactics are defined as litigation. administrative lobbying, and 
legislative lobbying (see both Gais and Walker, 1991; Gais, Peterson, and Walker, 1984). 
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demonstration of core groups’ dominance of the other aspects of pollution control 
policymaking and rulemaking reviewed here, it is likely that top tier groups will 
also dominate environmental citizen group slots on EPA advisory committees. 
Thus, most, if not all, top tier environmental citizen groups will qualify as insiders 
to administrative decision-making processes. For the time being such a conclusion 
must remain speculative given the lack of evidence. Future versions of this paper 
will include data testing for the prevalence of the other two measures of 
institutionalized access. 

In any case, the main point is still accurate. Analyses of contemporary 
pollution control politics that do not include regulatory rulemaking within their 
scope of study risk developing a picture that is both incomplete and in danger of 
underemphasizing the extent of collaboration between opposing coalitions of 
interests. 


fyrivaia Sector Collaboration 


Private sector collaboration avoids the tangle and costs of the formal policy 


process almost entirely because environmental advocacy organizations and 
business interests choose to deal directly with each other. Starting with William 
Reilly's call in 1976 to invest more environmental advocacy resources on private 
initiatives and consensus-building efforts with the business community (Reilly, 
1984, p. 490-1), such efforts have increased quietly and steadily, even during the 
polarization of the Reagan era (Amy, 1990). There are three main types to 
consider: (1) defining public policy, (2) environmental dispute resolution/ 
mediated settlements, and (3) direct collaboration. 

Policy definition efforts that bring together working groups to create 
policies agreeable to both industry/ development and environmental interests 
have been limited in number. The two most prominent cases in this regard are 
the National Coal Policy Project led by Larry Moss, former Sierra Club chairman 
and Jerry Decker of Dow Chemical, and the wetlands policy consensus-building 
process (1987-1988) spearheaded by William Reilly of the WWF/ Conservation 
Fund which produced the “no-net loss” policy on wetlands preservation. In each 
case numerous agreements were hammered out only to be eventually scuttled by 
the difficulties of the implementation process. Andrew McFarland (1986, 
forthcoming), after conducting extensive research on the National Coal Policy 
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Project, concludes that at a policy level “groups without government” are likely to 
experience a high rate of failure in their collaborative efforts primarily because 
political stakeholders -- legislators and agency regulators -- are excluded from the 
process. For the purposes of this inquiry, however, the more important point 
remains that traditional adversaries are actively collaborating in search of 
common ground, something inconceivable twenty years ago. 

The predominant forms of private sector collaboration occur at a more basic 
regional, site, or problem specific level, either as an EDR/mediated settlement 
process or via direct collaboration. !9 Evidence of the growing institutionalization 
and use of EDR/ mediated settlement processes are covered extensively elsewhere 
and need only brief mention here (see Amy, 1987, 1990; Bacow and Wheeler, 
1984; Bingham, 1986; Hair, 1984; MacDonnell, 1988). Examples of private sector 
mediated settlement applications range from (1) Clean Sites, Inc., a consortium of 
industrial and environmental leaders formed in 1984 for the specific purpose of 
facilitating voluntary cleanup of chemical dump sites in the United States 
(Wenner, 1990a, pp. 73-5), to (2) the Ricelands Habitat Venture, involving Ducks 
Unlimited, the Nature Conservancy, the National Audubon Society, and the 
California Rice Industry Association among others, in which rice farmers agreed to 
alter traditional practices so that their fields can be turned into wetlands during 
the winter months, thereby providing critical wintering habitat for migrating 
waterfowl along the Pacific Flyway (Reinhold, 1992), to (3) the Nature 
Conservancy Texas hill country deal, in which the Conservancy is brokering a 
pioneering effort involving dozens of public agencies and private interests in an 
attempt to help economy and ecology flourish together (Stevens, 1992). 

Other evidence suggesting that conflict between traditional adversaries is 
“not so much wrong but disastrously incomplete” comes in the form of direct 


19 Bingham (1986) makes clear that most environmental disputes using an EDR/ mediated 
settlement approach cannot be classified as exclusively private sector (i.e., between env 
advocacy groups and industry) (p. xix). In fact, the predominant usage of EDR is closer to the 
rezulatory-negotiation style of collaboration noted above in which government is critical to 
the initiation of the dispute resolution process. However, the more important point for the 
purposes of my categorization scheme is which actors take the initiative in the collaborative 
process. While admittedly it is virtually impossible not to include governmental actors at 
some level, in these cases the government tends to be more of a ratifying agent, issuing 
private rulings, monitoring progress to make sure private agreements comply with current 
lay, or contributing resources needed to consummate the privately arranged deal. As 
McFarland suggests, while government is critical to final success, it is not the primary 
catalyst in these types of cases. 


collaboration between industry, agriculture, or private landholding interests and 
environmental advocacy groups. The Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) is at the 
forefront of direct collaboration with corporate America, most notably with 
McDonald's and General Motors. Collaboration with McDonald's consisted of a joint 
study designed to identify and report on new options to reduce, reuse, recycle, and 
compost solid wastes produced by the more than 11,000 McDonald's restaurants 
worldwide. While many, if not most, environmental advocates were early skeptics 
of the collaborative effort, the end result -- a switch from foam to paper packaging 
and the reduction of packaging bulk by 90 4 -- earned broad support within the 
environmental community (Holusha, 1990a, p. D5). Frederic Krupp, the executive 
director of EDF, reasons that joint ventures with major polluters can leverage the 
influence of environmental advocacy organizations by extending the reach of the 
environmental message to a significantly larger segment of society than a group 
can do on its own. 


If we send out a newsletter, it reaches 250,000 people. McDonald's 
serves 22 million people a day. If we can reach that audience and 
change some of their waste-disposal habits, it could have a big effect 


(Krupp as quoted in Holusha, 1990b, p. D2). 


From this perspective, major polluters can be powerful vehicles for changing the 
social attitudes of not only customers, but also suppliers and staff through the 
instillation of a corporate culture that automatically thinks of environmental 
impacts whenever decisions are made. In the case of McDonald's, the success of 
the partnership extends beyond the widely publicized switch from their 
trademark foam clamshells to paper packaging. Perhaps “the main achievement 
has been to concentrate the company’s efforts on a hierarchy of environmental 
goals: reduce, reuse, recycle” 8/29/92, p. 66). 

The Nature Conservancy has long promoted direct collaboration with 
landowners and users of critical natural habitat, primarily through property 
exchanges, purchases, and stewardship agreements. It also collaborates 
extensively with industry but in a distinctively different fashion than EDF. To 
their basic non-confrontational ecology aa7 economy philosophy, the Conservancy 
adds an aggressive program to secure financial support from industry. As a result, 
not only does the list of corporate supporters read like a “who's who" of the 
industrial elite, including Amoco, Toyota, ARCO, and Chevron among many others, 
the percentage of annual revenues attributable to corporate giving -- 12.3 % in 
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1992 -- is substantially greater than the average level for national environmental 
interest groups (less than 5 %; Schneider, 1991). Nor, unlike most all other major 
environmental groups, does the Conservancy mind having their association with 
corporate America exploited. For example, Chevron donated $ 7 million in water 
rights on the Colorado River and then ran television ads to brag about it. Patrick 
Noonan, who started the “beggars-can't-be-choosers program” as head of the 
Nature Conservancy and who now leads the Conservation Foundation, defends the 
aggressive solicitation of financial support from polluters by arguing that the 
corporate charity is going to be given to someone, why not to environmentalists 
who can then use the money to combat environmental degradation (Milbank, 
1990, p. B6). One way to measure the success of the Nature Conservancy's overall 
approach to environmental protection is by the virtual explosion of support for 
their efforts since the early 1980s. Starting with a annual revenue base of less 
than $50 million and a membership numbering 136,000 in 1984, the Conservancy 
reached totals of $ 184 million and 550,000 respectively in 1992 (Wature 
fomservancy, 1993). 


- Business Cos 


Government - business collaboration in pollution control politics is a nascent 
form of regulatory arrangement concerned primarily with the search for better 
information, both scientific-environmental and economic. The Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) often lacks basic information on the total level of 
emissions emanating from a particular source. Therefore, the EPA seeks 
information on actual emissions outputs as a method of checking whether its rules 
are having their intended effect (lower pollution levels). Business, on the other 
hand, has an interest in discovering more cost-effective ways to achieve 
regulatory compliance. One way to resolve this joint dilemma involves the close 
coordination and sharing of resources and information between the EPA and 
industry. 

Available information shows that this particular form of collaboration has 
been used only once by the EPA on the Yorktown Project: a four year (1989-1992) 
joint exploratory study of pollution emissions at an Amoco oil refinery in New 
Jersey. The joint study produced several important conclusions: (1) emissions 
were 20 times lower than the science upon which the rules were based predicted, 
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(2) an area of the plant not considered by current regulations was emitting five 
times as much of the same type of pollution (benzene) than the area covered by 
the rules, and (3) the refinery could achieve crater pollution reduction for an 
estimated $ 11 million expenditure than it is getting for the $ 41 million 
expenditure imposed by current EPA rules (Solomon, 1993, p. Al). These 
preliminary indications of success offer substantial incentives for more of the 
same in coming years. 

In addition, the appointment of Carol Browner as EPA Administrator by the 
Clinton administration will likely improve the chances for more government- 
business collaboration in the near term. Her reputation as a conciliator stems from 
her tenure as head of Florida's Department of Environmental Regulation, where 
She was consistently willing to negotiate directly with industry in order to find the 
kinds of tradeoffs that let all sides win. While in Florida she negotiated a 
groundbreaking agreement with Disney World that gave Disney quick approval -- 
less than a year -- on the necessary federal and state permits to develop 400 
acres of wetlands in exchange for Disney's $ 40 million commitment to buy and 
restore wildlife habitat on an 6,500 acre ranch near Orlando (Schneider, 1992a). 2° 
Likewise, Browner lobbied for and won changes in regulations that streamlined 
the permit review process required for business expansion (Schneider, 1992a). In 
the aftermath of Hurricane Andrew she agreed to rush permits so Florida Power 
and Light could install new power lines to the Florida Keys, but only after the 
company agreed to place bird nesting platforms next to the road and to keep 
power lines away from environmentally sensitive areas. 

There is early evidence that her pragmatic philosophy has carried over to 
the EPA, both in rhetoric and action. In testimony before the Senate Environment 
and Public Works Committee, Browner reported that: 


[mly experience in Florida has shown that we can ease the regulatory 
burden on business without compromising the environment (Davis, 
1993, p. 127). 


Similarly, a visit to the Big Three automakers in Detroit during March of 1993 is 
part of her broader strategy at EPA “to begin a dialogue of communication and 


20 The land was placed under the stewardship of the Nature Conservancy. 
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cooperation” with the major industries the agency regulates (as quoted in White, 
1993, p. A4). 

These recent developments are indicative, even if only in anecdotal fashion, 
of a marked departure from the conflict-oriented, adversarial relations that has so 
dominated business-government relations in environmental policy since 1970 
(Vogel, 1986). The guiding philosophy is that if government and business can 
meet in other than an adversarial setting they can rationally discuss issues, create 
partnerships designed to expand the knowledge base linking industrial processes 
with specific pollution emission levels, and perhaps construct innovative solutions 
to their joint regulatory dilemmas such that both are better off. In other words, 
the information produced through such constructive dialogues and joint 
exploratory ventures (Yorktown Project) can be used to make the EPA more 
effective at combatting pollution, while at the same time lessening industry's 
regulatory burden by saving them money, time, or both. 


Beyond Comlict and Toward 


In short, it is not clear that in contemporary pollution control politics 
achieving environmental protection can be defined in “either-or” terms or as a 
matter of clearly defined coalitions of interests opposed to each other as in the 
past. The picture has become more complex, with leading environmental advocacy 
groups, business interests, and government/ EPA officials breaking old stereotypes 
through participation in and promotion of collaborative arrangements with 
traditional adversaries, both within the realm of government regulation and 
outside the pale of the formal regulatory order. In fact, the innovative, middle- 
ground, collaborative style of politics is responsible for policy breakthroughs and 
readily observable improvements in the physical environment, while the older 
style of politics based on conflict between opposing and immovable coalitions of 
interests is associated more and more with legisiative paralysis and “not enough 
results when it comes to improving the physical environment” (McCloskey as 
quoted in Wheeler, 1988, p. C2). 
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Conclusion 


The focus of most political science literature on proliferation, conflict, 
opposing coalitions of interests, and the studied incapacity of most citizen groups 
to compromise or to play inside politics misses an equally (if not more) important 
phenomenon: the steady convergence in the preferences of key pollution control 
policy activists around alternative regulatory methods premised on collaboration. 
Thus, while it would be incorrect to argue that conflict as an operative dynamic is 
no longer important in contemporary pollution control politics, it is the means by 
which conflict is resolved, the “how” of conflict management that is the key to 
understanding the emergent dynamic of collaboration. Important elements of the 
issue network -- government, environmentalists, business, academia -- are no 
longer satisfied with command-and-control as the only, or even the optimum, way 
to produce environmental quality. Instead they are opting for a new style of 
environmentalism relying on the accommodation of both environmental and 

mic values, collaboration with traditional adversaries in both public and 
private venues, and inclusion of major national environmental citizen groups in 
the consultation and bargaining at all stages of the policy process. 

From this perspective, the lesson of the 1990 CAA deliberations is not so 
much the fact that hard-line, uncompromising interest groups on both sides were 
left out in the cold toward the end of the legislative bargaining process, or that it 
was President Bush's proposal that broke the deadiock on clean air (Cohen, 1992, 
p. 106). Rather, the lesson is that the zone of acceptance in the realm of pollution 
control politics has gravitated slowly but surely toward new kinds of regulatory 
solutions that explicitly incorporate concerns for both environment and economy. 
Acid rain emissions trading “was the idea that broke the decade-long deadiock in 
Congress” (Fulton, 1992, p. 40). It bridged the gap among important elements of 
the issue network and between the two regions of the country -- the Northeast 
and Midwest -- most affected by the law that the earlier 1988 command-and- 
control CAA version almost agreed to by Senators Byrd and Mitchell was unable to 
do. It met the long-standing goals of environmentalists on suifur dioxide 
reductions, while still providing industry with flexibility and autonomy of 
decision, all at reduced cost to the economy. 

The evidence presented above also suggests that the environmental groups 
that matter the most -- the core group of 14 advocacy organizations -- have 
reached the point where they have such a stake in the regulatory order that it 


affects their preferences for the type of tactics used to influence outcomes. In the 
case of the 1990 Clean Air Act, once the die was cast, environmental groups that 
many considered intransigent at the legislative stage became the chief 
representatives of environmentalists during the collaborative rulemaking stage. 
The involvement of the NRDC and Sierra Club in regulatory-negotiations marks a 
significant departure from the expectations of the literature on citizen groups. No 
longer satisfied with “standling] at the edge of the system and seeling] who can 
shout the loudest” (Frederic Krupp of EDF, as quoted in Gutfeld, 1992, 

p. B3). Top tier environmental groups have discovered that it is often “more 
powerful and constructive to piece together solutions” working from the inside of 
the political system (Krupp in Gutfeld, 1992). Institutionalization within the 
national political arena means that “they have to compromise, they cannot be as 
agressive as the new grassroots coalitions” (Schneider, 1992, p. IV, 1). Thus, in 
general, the top tier of environmental citizen groups are less interested in 

_ @xpanding the scope of conflict (although this is still an important weapon in their 
arsenal of influence) than in the past, and are more willing to seek reconciliation 
with traditional adversaries through insider tactics such as log-rolling in the 
legislative arena (Arrandale, 1992; Schneider, 1992; Shabecoff, 1986) and face-to- 
face negotiations during regulatory rulemaking. Even Greenpeace, the most 
notorious supporter of direct action among top tier groups, took critical steps 
toward a more conventional approach to politicking by establishing a formal 
lobbying presence on Capitol Hill during the late 1980s (Lodato, 1993). 

None of this should be construed as suggesting that we are in imminent 
danger of resurrecting the subgovernment phenomena in pollution control 
policymaking. ¢! This is primarily because presidential partisanship and elections 
do matter in environmental politics (Cohen, 1992; Peterson and Walker, 1966; 
Peterson, 1992; G. Wilson, 1984) and the cross-cutting nature of policy problems 
as well as the availability of citizen suit provisions in most environmental laws 
prevent single subgovernments from exercising absolute control of policy outputs. 

The transformation of American pollution control politics, however, is 
unmistakable. There has been an important qualitative change from conflict to 


41 Gais, Peterson, and Walker (1984) leave open this possibility when they argue that 
subgovernments might expand to the point where they incorporate citizen groups “willing to 
co-operate in the process of bargaining and consultation upon which such arrangements are 
based” (p. 173). See McCool (1989) for a specific argument that this has been the case in 
certain policy areas. 
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collaboration during recent years. These empirical changes suggest a series of 
research questions that have received remarkably little attention in either the 
issue network or environmental politics literature. How can the changing 
dynamics of issue networks be explained? What is causing the particular change 
to more collaborative forms of regulatory control within the pollution control issue 
network? Why did the trend toward collaboration not take root earlier given the 
strong, immediate reaction to command-and-control social regulation in the 
1970s? How do the organizational success rates (in terms of annual revenues and 
membership levels) of collaborative environmental citizen groups compare to non- 
collaborative groups? Pursuit of these questions should offer valuable insight into 
whether collaboration is likely to be an enduring phenomenon or not and whether 
it is likely to continue to grow in importance vis-a-vis the still dominant dynamic 
of conflict. Such a research exercise should also offer the opportunity to develop a 
more accurate characterization of pollution control politics in the 1990s as well as 
the nature of the relationship between collaboration and democratic governance. 
Until more research along these lines is completed, it will be impossible to say 
with any certainty whether collaborative politics, and the issue network players 
who are its practitioners, can lay claim to being “#e dominant force in the 
pollution control politics of the 1990s and beyond, or are simply a fleeting 
apparition on the broader stage of an extremely complex policy domain. 
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MORAL PERSONALITY, RIGHTS AND COMMON GOOD 
IN L. T. HOBHOUSE’S LIBERAL THOUGHT 


Though what Stefan Collini refers to as the "Trojan horse of 
‘character’" may have flawed Mill’s, and even Spencer’s, 
liberalism, it invested L. T. Hobhouse’s liberal political theory 
with considerable appeal. Character, or self-realization, was 
Hobhouse’s conceptual talisman. It provided his new liberalism 
with a normative core that many today may find heartening and 
attractive if not entirely convincing and reassuring. At least 
many of us might find Hobhouse’s version of new liberalism an 
evocative exercise in liberal thinking that tries to avoid some 
of the tyrannizing dualisms, such as individualism vs. 
communitarianism and Kantianism vs. consequentialism, that seem 
to delimit and channel much modern liberal theorizing. But as 
inspiring and as engaging as Hobhouse’s liberalism might appear 
in retrospect, it behooves us not to reconstruct it in such way 
that leaves it unrecognizable in, and estranged from, its own 
terms and discourse. That is, while Hobhouse’s new liberalism 
may have something to offer anyone seeking refuge from the 
categorical rivalries that now so grievously bridle liberal 
philosophizing, we should tread cautiously in how we use him. We 
should bring his liberalism forward gingerly but we should, 
nevertheless, not hesitate to bring it forward. And we should 
not hesitate to engage it critically for, after all, part of what 
makes liberalism a tradition is the shared language and 
overlapping meanings of all those who have embraced it. 
Liberalism may cast an ungainly shadow, but it is not without 
identifying features peculiar to its legacy. 


In its endeavor to assess Hobhouse’s contribution to this 
liberal legacy, this paper will address several features of his 
moral and political philosophy. Principally, I hope to show that 
Hobhouse’s rendering of liberalism privileged individuality, but 
not at the cost of excessive individualism, as well as community, 
but not at the price of stultifying traditionalism, mediocrity 
and collective bullying and arrogance. Hobhouse’s version of new 
liberalism may not quite have been communitarian in the current 
sense of the term but it, nevertheless, took community seriously 
all the while retaining a firm commitment to strong moral rights 
and the flourishing of individuality. And, as I also hope to 
show, self-realization was, for Hobhouse, the normative pivot 
around which these conceptual crosscurrents turned. Self- 
realization constituted the theoretical lever of Hobhouse’s new 
liberalism and the latter can’t be understood without coming to 
terms with this fundamental idea. 
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What follows opens by examining Hobhouse’s notions of the 
rational good, self-realization and moral personality. We shall 
see that moral personality was a kind of self-realization. 
Indeed, it was the most sublime and salient kind. Moreover, 
analyses of these related concepts will reveal the extent to 
which they are grounded in a rationalist conception of the self. 
In Hobhouse’s view, the liberal self was a thoroughly rational 
self for whom self-realization was nothing less than a matter of 
rational self-determination. 


In the second section, I address the role and importance of 
common good in Hobhouse’s moral theory. For Hobhouse, common 
good was deeply interwoven with his conception of self- 
realization in the sense that self-realization seems to have been 
both constitutive of common good as well as instrumental to 
fostering common good. Insofar as self-realization was 
instrumental to fostering.common good, it helped to fashion 
liberal society into a stable, variegated and pluralistic forum 
from which all members could draw sustenance and thereby thrive 
according to their own lights. Self-realization, especially 
moral self-realization, rendered social life a lively common 
arena of interdependence and reciprocal respect where the "mutual 
stimulation of individualities" would readily and naturally 
occur. And insofar as self-realization was constitutive of 


common good, it was equally a shared good itself that served as a 
common and invaluable resource for all. 


The third section examines the extent to which Hobhouse’s 
notion of self-realization was indebted to Mill’s notion of 
"self-development" as well as to T. H. Green’s concept of "self- 
realisation." Assessing Hobhouse’s debt to both and Mill and 
Green on this score should also deepen our appreciation of the 
degree to which Mill and Green’s liberal selves were anything but 
socially thin and conceptually meager. Moreover, assessing 
Hobhouse’s debt to both should, in addition, enable us to better 
understand Hobhouse’s larger relationship to improved Millian 
utilitarianism as well as to nineteenth-century English idealism. 


The fourth and final section analyzes Hobhouse’s treatment 
of strong moral rights as conditions of self-realization. For 
Hobhouse, moral rights secured all citizens the opportunity to 
cultivate and realize themselves. They guaranteed "free scope 
for the development of personality in each member of the 
community." And in cultivating and realizing themselves morally 
in particular, individual citizens thereby perfected themselves 
in a way that invariably enhanced their reverence and esteem for 
moral rights. 


Hobhouse’s new liberalism, then, was as robustly juridical 
as it was perfectionist and socially thick. Hence, it remained 
authentically liberal but not in some narrow individualistic and 
acrimonious way. For Hobhouse, individuals were invaluable 
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sources of mutual joy and enrichment and, consequently, they 
deserved unyielding respect. 


The Rational Good and Moral Personality 


Self-realization, as I have suggested, is the hinge of 
Hobhouse’s new liberalism. The latter can’t be understood 
without attending to the former and the former, in turn, can’t be 
understood without examining Hobhouse’s notion of the rational 
good. Hence, The Rational Good, issued in 1921 though written 
several years earlier, occupies a vital position in Hobhouse’s 
thought. Surprisingly, recent scholarship has all but ignored 
this work. 


Hobhouse begins The Rational Good by asking "whether there 
is a Rational, and therefore demonstrable, standard of values to 
which the actions of man and the institutions of society may be 
referred for judgment."* Hobhouse thinks that such a standard 
exits and the remainder of the book endeavors to persuade us 
accordingly. 


In a chapter entitled "The Good," Hobhouse claims that the 
proposition that something is good expresses a "disposition" and 
asserts a "fact." The disposition is a favorable "practical 
attitude" towards pleasurable feelings which good objects or 
experiences invariably entail. In Hobhouse’s words, "the 
judgment ‘’This is good’ is not only the expression of an 
attitude, but also the assertion of a fact, and the fact which it 
asserts is a harmony [emphasis mine] between an experience and a 
feeling." Hence, we deem good only those experiences that are 
harmonious in the sense that they generate feelings of pleasure. 
A pleasure-producing experience is a harmonious experience and, 
consequently, we pronounce it (or identify it as) good. 


Now separate yet harmonious experiences, unless rationally 
coordinated, will tend to clash thereby generating overall 
disharmony or pain. Objects or events, which we separately 
experience and judge as good may well turn out to be bad on the 
whole. A good life, therefore, is a harmonious, coherent life 
devoid of painful experiences. And a harmonious, coherent life 
requires rational coordination. Only a rationally coordinated 
life untainted by pain embodies or constitutes the rational good. 
Only such a life is truly self-determining. In short, "that what 
we reasonably call good or what is really good must be a harmony 
of the totality of feeling with the totality of experience so far 
as it affects feeling. Thus, the Practical Reason is the effort 
of the mind towards harmony within itself, and with nature." 


But if practical reason is an ongoing venture or "effort," 
then the fully rational good is a formal ideal which actual lives 
succeed in realizing either more or less skillfully. Hence, 
Hobhouse also introduces the "realized good" as the practically 
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possible good. And the distance one goes in realizing his or her 
own good is, as Hobhouse says, “what we call character."° To be 
rich in character is to continually model and transform one’s 
life in an ever-harmonious and many-sided way. But "fullness of 
life" is not merely an ordered life. That is, we should avoid 
confusing “harmony and order" for a merely ordered life is flat, 
dull, repressed and, therefore, unworthy. 


For Hobhouse, then, the "realized good" is nothing less than 
the cultivation of individuality. It is the continual refining 
of personality: 


The process described may be succinctly formulated as the 
development of personality. By development is meant, for 
our purposes, progressive fulfilment. There is fulfilment 
in the realization of any capacity, as in the active 
exercise of an organ or the satisfaction of a 
desire....By Personality is meant that constitution of 
the self which our account has postulated, that 
operative unity which, by the continual interrelation 
of action and experience, gives to each man’s active 
life whatever cohesion and whatever individuality it 
manifests.’ 


Moreover, the "realized good" is the nurturing of a certain kind 
of individuality. It is, in short, a balanced as well as a 
protean kind of personality: 


Now personality itself, as we know, may be incomplete and 
onesided. It may starve itself of one meat and glut upon 
another. It may unify its life by ruthless repression. 
There is a "development" of the miser or the ascetic. But 
these are not developments of the personality as a whole, 
but of one part to the prejudice of others....If we mean by 
the development of personality the establishment of the 
principle of harmony within us, then that is broadly the 
psychological condition of the rational good. If we mean by 
it the actual process of the full and harmonious life, then 
it is the good itself so far as it can be realized in one 
human being.® 


Furthermore, each personality, Hobhouse repeatedly reminds 
us, is equally a social nexus, a "transpersonal reference." 
And because each self is so richly social, self-realization is 
therefore a matter of others also realizing themselves too. 
Self-realization is other-related and other-regarding and other- 
realization is self-realizing. The "realized good," in other 
words, is socially dense and reciprocal. 


Yet if self-realization is so thoroughly other-regarding and 
reciprocal, then others must have meaningful equal opportunities 
to realize themselves as well. Hence, others must be free, and 
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sometimes helped, to cultivate and make the most of themselves. 
Hence, social "development ‘as 4 moral being’ will mean a 
development which harmonises with social life, and so fits in 
with and contributes to the development of others." {emphasis 
mine} "'° And hence, and in sum, the self-realization of each 
entails the self-realization of all and the self-realization of 
all requires that each, in turn, develop him or herself morally, 
that each becomes a moral personality. 


Moral personality, then, is simply deeply moralized 
individuality. It is the fine edge of "realized good." It is, 
consequently, the normative jewel in the larger setting of 
Hobhouse’s new liberalism. 


Common Good and Moral Personality 


If moral personality is an ultimate axiological value for 
Hobhouse, then how are we to interpret the meaning as well as the 
significance of "common good?" Sometimes common good seems to 
rival moral self-realization as the featured standard of 
Hobhouse’s moral theory. Common good is never discussed in an 
unequivocal way and it is hardly surprising that scholars have 
struggled to make sense of it. For Collini, common good seems to 
consist principally of the "liberty for self-development."" 

For Morris Ginsberg, common good is "not a good distinct from the 
good of individuals" but is the "well-being actually shared by 
the members composing society."'* Despite the far from 
unambiguous meaning of Ginsberg’s rendering of common good, his 
definition is nonetheless closer to Hobhouse’s own terminology. 
As Hobhouse explains on more than one occasion, common good is 
that which is "effectively shared by all members of the society 
to which we attribute it, as something entering into and 
enriching their personal lives."'3 Common good is not an 
"abstraction floating above individual men and women," but a 
"life effectively shared by all, not repressive of personality, 
but opening for it a door to fuller and more harmonious 
development. 


But what is this common "something," this "life effectively 
shared by all?" Hobhouse’s classic study, Liberalism, is helpful 
here. In the chapter, "The Heart of Liberalism," Hobhouse 
asserts that the common good is a good in which “each man has a 
share" and that share, in turn, "consists in realizing his 
capacities of feeling, of loving, of mental and physical energy, 
and in realizing these he plays his part in the social life, or, 
in Green’s phrase, he finds his own good in the common good." 
Moreover, common good "includes every individual. It is founded 
on personality, and postulates free scope for the development of 
personality in each member of the community."” 


It would appear, then, that common good is nothing less than 
everyone’s self-realization. The self-realization of some 
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achieved at the expense of others is no common good. To qualify 
as a truly common good, self-realization must not only be a 
worthy but also a shared or common experience. 


Hobhouse returns to the question of common good at some 
length in one of his last works, The Elements of Social Justice. 
There, he defines common good variously as the "harmony of which 
each individual good is a constituent," as "simply the total of 
all the lives that are in mutual harmony," and as the "realized 
harmony of these elements [talents and capacities] in all members 
of the community."'” Thus, common good seems to be equivalent 
to everyone achieving self-realization in harmony, to society 
itself as a harmonious and harmonizing arena of mutual self- 
development. So common good, in contrast to earlier 
formulations, now means not so much merely the sum of separate 
instances of individual self-realization, but rather means the 
harmonious concurrence, or the interactive and associative 
concord, of everyone pursuing self-realization together. Hence, 
too, Hobhouse aptly characterizes common good as a “harmony of 
fellowship.""® 


Common good was a conspicuous feature of Hobhouse’s moral 
theory. But this very conspicuousness simply accentuated its 
ungainly and amorphous nature. In Hobhouse’s normally skilled 
analytic hands, it was ultimately as unsatisfactory as it was 
alluring. Yet it seems that we can say this much for it. To the 
extent that common good and self-realization were conceptually 
entwined, the latter was plainly a common good. Indeed, it is an 
incomparably essential common good particularly where self- 
realization becomes widespread, sophisticated and robust. Where 
everyone both enjoys self-realizing opportunities and actually 
takes advantage of them, self-realization becomes an especially 
dynamic common resource that, only serves to enrich and stimulate 
everyone’s self-realizing opportunities yet further. In this 
sense, self-realization is importantly constitutive of common 
good. And precisely because selif-realization is such a 
serviceable and formidable resource as it becomes widespread, it 
steadily transforms liberal social life into a protean forum of 
mutually stimulating individualities. In this sense, self- 
realization is equally instrumental in promoting common good. Of 
course, whatever is true of self-realization broadly understood 
as both constitutive and instrumental of common good, is just as 
(and perhaps more so) true of moral self-realization. As a kind 
of self-realization, moral self-realization is crucial. Without 
it, social life would be turbulent and pernicious at best. As it 
flourishes, so does social life as an arena of opportunities. 
That is, so does common good understood as a "harmony of 
fellowship." 
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The Long Shadow of Utilitarianism and the 
Dominion of Idealism 


In his The New Liberalism, Michael Freeden has argued that 
utilitarianism "paved the way" for the emergence of "advanced 
liberalism" and that Green’s version of the latter, in 
particular, "absorbed" much from its utilitarian predecessors and 
rivals.'? Indeed, new liberalism never seems to have wholly 
evaded the conceptual orbit of utilitarianism. Even Hobhouse’s 
version of new liberalism never quite succeeded in emancipating 
itself from Mill’s improved utilitarian legacy. Advanced 
liberalism and liberal utilitarianism may have been rivals but 
their rivalry was anything but unfriendly. Not surprisingly, 
then, both Mill and Green’s liberal legacies to Hobhouse were 
egregious. And Hobhouse was not shy about paying his 
intellectual debts: "Theory of harmony stands in close relation 
on the one side to the Utilitarian principle as developed by J. 
S. Mill, and on the other hand to the form taken by Ethical 
Idealism in the hands of T. H. Green." 


Though Hobhouse was kind to Mill, his respect for Bentham 
was far more begrudging. Benthamism contained much that was 
uninviting and objectionable. Furthermore, in criticizing 
Bentham, Hobhouse echoed many of Green’s now seemingly pedestrian 
criticisms of Bentham. Like Green, Hobhouse admonishes 
unimproved utilitarians for devaluing individuality and basic 
rights by making liberty and democracy merely "means to an 
end."*’ Benthamite utilitarianism is, consequently, potentially 
illiberal and even tyrannical: 


In point of fact it is possible for a majority to act 
tyrannically, by insisting on a slight convenience to 
itself at the expense, perhaps, of real suffering to a 
majority. Now the Utilitarian principle by no means 
justifies such tyranny, but it does seem to contemplate 
the weighing of one man’s loss against another’s gain, 
and such a method of balancing does not at bottom 
commend itself to our sense of justice. We may lay 
down that if there is a rational social order at all it 
must be one which never rests the essential 
indispensable condition of the happiness of one man on 
the unavoidable misery of another, nor the happiness of 
forty millions of men on the misery of one. It may be 
temporarily expedient, but it is eternally unjust that 
one man should die for the people. [emphasis mine } “4 


Moreover, Benthamism naively supposes that policy makers, 
notwithstanding the majority of mostly ill-informed citizens, are 
truly intelligent enough to calculate how best to promote the 
general good. Benthamism also myopically and wrongly presumes 
that individuals are essentially selfish and therefore must be 
either educated or compelled to pursue the greatest happiness of 
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the greatest number. *4 Lastly, Benthamism, in taking pleasure 
and not happiness as the ultimate good, errs insofar as it 
reduces good to what are experientially but serially fleeting 
moments of pleasure. Being transitory and serial, pleasure can’t 
be experienced in the aggregate and, therefore, aggregative 
pleasure can’t be a legitimate object of desire. Hence, ina 
fashion fully in keeping with idealism, particularly that of 
Green, Hobhouse adamantly insists that good must be something 
experientially stable and abiding if it is to be coherent: 


But Pleasure, both in ordinary language and in 
technical philosophic discussion, has generally meant a 
passing and partial condition, intense or languid as 
the case may be, but not depending for its intensity on 
any permanent conditions. The real value of life we 
feel to be deeper than this....To know what objects 
will permanently satisfy is to possess the secret of 
happiness, but for the moment the important point is 
that some object is essential, and the most serious 
criticism of Benthamism is that it seems to ignore the 
necessity....We are happy in something, and the 
something must be worth while. [emphasis mine] 


Nevertheless, as far as Hobhouse was concerned, Benthamism 
was not entirely without merit. For example, Hobhouse says that 
Benthamism wisely subordinated "politics to ethics" and properly 
attempted to apply an uncomplicated yet inclusive theory of good 
as the "touchstone" of practical reasoning. Furthermore, by 
insisting on "actual results in feeling," Benthamites correctly 
contended for the "control of action by rational values as 
against mere animal instinct on one side, or a vague and 
unchecked enthusiasm on the other.?’ 


Like Green before him, Hobhouse looks to Mill’s revised and 
refined utilitarianism as being a healthy and largely admirable 
improvement on Bentham. For instance, Hobhouse says that Mill 
properly understood the way in which social and individual well- 
being were compatible and interdependent. He correctly saw that 
individual well-being depended on individuals mastering 
themselves morally so as to create an external environment in 
which the individuality of all could flourish. And insofar as 
everyone’s individuality flourishes, "common life is fuller and 
richer for the multiplicity of types that it includes, and that 
go to enlarge the area of collective experience."* 


In Hobhouse’s view, Mill also judiciously abandoned older 
utilitarianism’s conviction that only pleasure was good. By 
allowing that pleasures differed qualitatively and hence 
evaluatively, Mill thereby raised the "question what sort of 
experience it is that will yield pleasure of the most desirable 
quality."*? Hence, he implicitly recognized that good had to be 
something more substantial than effervescent, serial pleasures 
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which could never be experienced in an aggregative way. That is, 
Mill effectively, if not quite overtly, admitted that good was . 
some sort of abiding or ongoing experience, namely life as a 
satisfying whole. Only self-development, in short, was good. 
Only "realized good" was both contingently possible and 
authentic. So for Hobhouse, Mill nearly succeeded in 
transforming the older utilitarianism into something that was 
much more acceptable and inspiring, into something that was not 
so crudely and unworkably hedonistic. Hence, what Hobhouse says 
in The Rational Good of his own moral theory could nearly be said 
of Mill’s moral theory: 


To this, on our theory, we should reply that it is the 
harmonious fulfilment of human powers. The end, as 
thus conceived, does not separate happiness from the 
kind of life in which it is sought, but treats them as 
two elements in the same whole, as the experience and 
the feeling-tone which qualifies the experience. The 
rational object of human action is a type of life, not 
merely a type of feeling.*® 


In claiming that "happiness" and the "kind of life in which 
it is sought" are but "two elements in the same whole," Hobhouse 
is suggesting that a worthwhile fulfilling life tends to be a 
happy life. Self-realization and personal happiness wither and 
flourish together. In fact, happiness seems to sustain or 
corroborate the existence of self-realization. The happier one 
feels, or the more satisfied one feels with one’s life, the more 
confident one can be that one is truly living a worthy, self- 
realizing life: "Viewed as feeling, then, the Rational Good is 
happiness, viewed as the object of this feeling it is the 
fulfilment of vital capacity as a consistent whole."*! 


The Rational Good is not the only place where Hobhouse 
examines the relationship between self-realization and happiness. 
His Morals in Evolution, written about the same time, explores 
this same relationship in a similar but slightly nuanced fashion. 
As Hobhouse observes: 


But here again the object is not chosen as a means to 
happiness, but valued as an end, and the same quality 
that makes it valued makes of the experiences active 
and passive which it yields, a life in living which we 
feel happy. Happiness and Will are thus in a relation 
analogous to that of Pleasure and Desire. Happiness in 
the experience of the life chosen confirms and 
strengthens the line of choice. Misery, discord, and 
the sense of unfulfilment inhibit action, and tend, if 
all too slowly, to re-shape the course. 


In an endnote to this passage, Hobhouse continues by suggesting 
that the relationship between self-realization (or "Will" as he 
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refers to it here) and happiness can be clarified by asking, 
"whether the value of a given object consists in the pleasure 
derivable from it, so that if we imagine the pleasure removed the 
value would disappear also." After asserting that an affirmative 
answer would render the object (or action) merely a "means to 
pleasure" and that a negative answer would make pleasure 
"adventitious and irrelevant," Hobhouse adds: 


The true answer rather is that the pleasure we take in 
a thing is merely another expression for the value we 
attach to it. But the value is attached to the thing. 
Or if we prefer the phrase, the pleasure is in the 
thing, related to the thing, not a subsequent effect 
which the thing happens to produce and which might as 
well be produced by anything else. [emphasis mine]™ 


There is not much more than cold analytic comfort, though, 
in depicting pleasure as but "merely another expression" of 
value. Fortunately, however, we have other resources from 
Hobhouse to draw upon in order to help us better understand his 
approach to the relationship between self-realization and 
happiness. Hobhouse’s debt to Green is particularly helpful in 
this regard. The full extent of this debt has been an issue of 
some dispute among scholars though not so much in terms of the 
specific relationship which concerns us here.™ 


There is little question that Hobhouse drew a great deal 
from Green. In both The Metaphysical Theory of the State and in 
The Rational Good, he discusses his indebtedness to, and 
differences with, Green in some detail.* However, his comments 
on Green in The Rational Good are the only ones that are germane 
to our present purposes. After comparing his theory of good to 
that of Mill, Hobhouse next explains why his own moral theory is 
but a "further definition" of Green’s theory. He then shows how 
his and Green’s theories nevertheless diverge. Thus, in a very 
revealing passage, Hobhouse separates himself from Green on the 
relationship between self-realization and happiness as follows: 


In the first place, Green insists on treating the 
element of pleasure in the good rather as a secondary 
consequence [emphasis mine] than as an integral and 
essential element. In this he has as much over- 
estimated the part of impulse as the empirical school 
over-stated the part of experienced feeling. If the 
argument of previous pages is sound, feeling holds the 
reins, though impulse is often a refractory steed, and 
the more rational we become, the clearer is the 
coincidence between the lines of life which we seek to 
lay down and those in which, if not actual happiness, 
at least real peace and inward satisfaction are 
found....The good is nothing if it does not appeal to 
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feeling, just as feeling is nothing if there is no 
object to excite it.* 


Plainly for Hobhouse, self-realization and happiness are somehow 
more internally interwoven than they are in Green. Happiness is 
an “integral and essential element" of self-realization for 
Hobhouse whereas it is merely a "secondary consequence" for 
Green. In other words, Hobhouse felt that happiness was a kind 
of contingent marker, or token, of self-realization for Green. 

By contrast, it was a facet of self-realization itself in his own 
moral theory. Happiness, as well as self-realization, were 
simply two different ways of characterizing good. 


But if happiness is effectively part of the meaning of good 
for Hobhouse, then how shall we categorize Hobhouse’s moral 
philosophy? Shall we conclude that his moral philosophy was, in 
some sense, utilitarian? Or shall we conclude that, not unlike 
Mill’s moral theory, Hobhouse’s theory was simply given to grave 
inconsistency?* Let us turn to his theory of justice in order 
to resolve this issue. 


Moral Rights and the Scope of Liberalism 


For Hobhouse, the domain of justice was fundamentally the 
domain of strong moral rights much in the same way that it was 
for Mill. In Hobhouse’s judgment, Mill likewise perceptibly 
grasped how strong moral rights were vital to the task of 
promoting both individual and public well-being. He correctly 
perceived that strong moral rights were the "permanent conditions 
to social health."*’ That is, as Hobhouse saw it, Mill quite 
rightly recognized the absolute centrality of fundamental moral 
rights to social and self-development. Moral rights secured the 
kind of fecund juridical environment in which individuality might 
thrive. And to the extent that rational self-mastery constitutes 
a vital dimension of individuality, the development of the latter 
entails growing respect for rights and richer opportunities for 
the further flourishing of individuality and, hence, increased 
general well-being. 


So Hobhouse was duly sensitive to the symbiotic relationship 
between justice (external freedom) and moral individuality 
(internal freedom) in Mill. Indeed, this dynamic feature of 
Mill’s moral and political theory (which reappears in Green as 
the interaction between "outward" or "juristic" freedom and 
"inner" freedom or good will) also reappears as a salient feature 
in Hobhouse’s own version of advanced liberalism. For Hobhouse, 
social freedom (or "freedom of man in society") is necessary to 
the development of moral personality (or "moral freedom") which, 
in turn, harmonizes social intercourse thereby laying secure 
foundations for the development of a truly commodious and 
thriving multi-dimensional community. In Hobhouse’s words: 
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It is also possible, though it takes a much higher 
skill, to teach the same man to discipline himself, and 
this is to foster the development of will, of 
personality, of self control, or whatever we please to 
call that central harmonizing power which makes us 
capable of directing our own lives. Liberalism is the 
belief that society can safely be founded on this self- 
directing power of personality, that it is only on this 
foundation that a true community can be built, and that 
so established its foundations are so deep and so wide 
that there is no limit that we can place to the extent 
of the building. Liberty then becomes not so much a 
right of the individual as a necessity of society. It 
rests not on the claim of A to be let alone by B, but 
on the duty of B to treat A as a rational being.“ 


This symbiosis between external and internal freedom in 
Hobhouse, which surely owes much to both Mill and Green, just as 
surely led Hobhouse to deploy a right’s theory noticeably similar 
to their instrumental right’s theories.*’ In a passage that 
neither Mill nor Green would abjure, Hobhouse resolutely affirms: 


If we refrain from coercing a man for his own good, it 
is not because his good is indifferent to us, but 
because it cannot be furthered by coercion. The 
difficulty is founded on the nature of the good itself, 
which on its personal side depends on the spontaneous 
flow of feeling checked and guided not by external 
restraint but by rational self-control. To try to form 
character by coercion is to destroy it in the making. 
Personality is not built up form without but grows from 
within, and the function of the outer order is not to 
create it, but to provide for it the most suitable 
conditions of growth. Thus, to the common question 
whether it is possible to make men good by Act of 
Parliament, the reply is that it is not possible to 
compel morality because morality is the act or 
character of a free agent, but that it is possible to 
create the conditions under which morality can develop, 
and among these not the least important is freedom from 
compulsion by others. [emphasis mine]* 


That Hobhouse primarily means basic rights by "conditions" is 
especially evident where he discusses why positive welfare rights 
are just as essential as negative, non-interference rights. Both 
kinds of rights are "conditions" for developing individuality 
(particularly moral individuality) and general well-being.” 

Both kinds, hence, empower individuals to make the most of 
themselves morally and otherwise. 


It appears, therefore, that moral rights and freedom are 
powerfully entwined normative concepts whose prestige turns upon 
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their service on behalf of the good. Good justifies them in 
identical ways. Hence, whatever gives us cause to celebrate 
freedom gives us just as much cause to celebrate moral rights. 
And the reason for this is plain enough: 


The ultimate foundation of liberty is that it is a 
condition of spiritual growth. This is the "general" 
liberty underlying, inspiring, and also transcending 
all "liberties." But there would be no liberty for us 
all if any fool, rogue, or fire-eater had liberty for 
his part to develop his folly, roguery, or violence at 
our expense....It is here that physical restraint 
becomes necessary and that "liberty" must be 
particularized into "liberties." Liberty--we come back 
to the initial paradox--itself demands restraints.“ 


Moral rights, therefore, demarcate liberty. They are so many 
"definitions" of liberty. And the best system of rights is that 
optimal "system of harmonized liberties" most conducive to 
equalizing everyone’s opportunities for self-realization.* 


As elegant as this rendering of the best possible 
constellation of moral rights might initially seem, ultimately it 
is formalistic and wanting. Hobhouse acknowledges as much 
insofar as he critically examines what he takes to be two 
alternative ways of fleshing out a liberal system of rights. The 
first alternative is that made famous by Herbert Spencer’s 
(though Hobhouse does not identify Spencer) principle of equal 
liberty according to which "to every man full liberty, provided 
that he does not interfere with the like liberty of another.“ 


In Hobhouse’s view, the equal liberty principle is innocuous 
at best, and mischievous at worst. Interpreted literally, equal 
liberty destroys liberty: "The liberty of A to knock down B is 
not sufficiently confined by the corresponding liberty of B to 
knock down A, if he can."*? There is, of course, little that is 
liberal, and much that is cynical, in the equal right to 
retaliate. 


As a second alternative way of infusing liberal rights with 
substance, Hobhouse invokes Mill’s distinction in his liberty 
principle between self-regarding and other-regarding acts. 
Compared to Spencer’s liberty principle, Mill’s liberty principle 
is more congenial. This is because Mill’s liberty principle 
deftly captures the way in which moral rights secure individuals 
from serious harm, the way in which they protect our "most vital 
of all interests" in the terminology of Utilitarianism. Thus, 
Hobhouse, inspired by Mill, resolves that "in the body of rights, 
we have found a system of restraints [against harm] which is the 
basis of a system of liberties." 
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But, of course, we may wonder what makes for a legitimate 
harm deserving the sanctuary of a basic right. When two rights 
(liberties) collide, which of the two gives way as a genuine 
restraint against harm? At this juncture, Hobhouse appears to 
retreat to his notion of common good as a criterion for 
allocating rights: 


If, on the other hand, A’s ends and B’s cannot be 
reconciled, a different question arises. We have now 
to think not only of their respective wills, 
characters, opinions, etc., but of the results in which 
these issue, and, as these results are incompatible, we 
have to choose between them. There cannot from the 
nature of the case be liberty for both. The choice 
ought to rest on the best judgment that we can make of 
the bearing of either end on the common welfare. This 
is the meaning of the more specific part of our 
principle. Whichever end is supported by the common 
welfare is a "right," which sets a limit to any liberty 
that might encroach upon it, while itself carrying the 
liberty to pursue it.*? 


So the best "results" in terms of what best promotes the common 
good is Hobhouse’s criterion for systematizing basic moral 
rights. (In Social Evolution and Political Theory, Hobhouse says 
that a right is simply an "expectation" which an "impartial" 
person will find appealing in terms of which claim, in a conflict 
between competing claims, best fosters "common good. ") 9 


If moral rights, therefore, take their justification from 
common good, then they cannot be indefeasible. Presumably, this 
is why Hobhouse calls them "prima facie" rights.*' Moral rights 
ought not to be absolute but merely stringent. They should 
neither be stubbornly inflexible nor quick to bend to the nuances 
of expediency. The realization of common good rests upon the 
near universal sanctity of certain conditions, namely security of 
person broadly defined and security of expectations. Without 
strong moral rights standing hard by both kinds of security in 
all but exceptional circumstances, fruitful cooperation would be 
impossible and common good severely diminished if not destroyed. 


Regrettably, justifying moral rights according to common 
good is less than satisfying given the meaning of common good as 
we have thus far been able to make sense of it. Insofar as the 
fulfillment of each person’s personality is part of the common 
good, then common good means, as much as anything, the harmonious 
fulfillment of everyone’s personality. Hence, moral rights 
ultimately derive their justification from their success in 
promoting everyone’s self-realization equally. As Hobhouse says: 


They are the conditions of personal development. But 
personality is itself an element in the common good, 
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and that is why its rights have moral validity. In 
general terms, a true right is a element in or 
condition of the real welfare of its possessor, which 
on the principle of harmony is an integral part of the 
common welfare.” 


So moral rights derive their justification and their power 
from their capacity to guarantee each individual the equal 
opportunity to develop him or herself. Their real justification 
stems, no so much from common good which turns out to be a rather 
redundant notion, but from their service to the impartial 
cultivation of individuality. Hobhouse’s debt to Mill is, 
indeed, profound. And it is especially profound if Wendy 
Donner’s Mill is the real Mill. 


For Hobhouse, then, moral rights were instrumental in much 
the same way that they were instrumental for his advanced liberal 
predecessors. In other words, good is prior to right in Hobhouse 
just as it is in Mill, and arguably, Green. But by prioritizing 
good, Hobhouse was not necessarily committing himself to 
consequentialism as it is typically understood. As much as 
Hobhouse’s theory of good and right resembled that of his liberal 
forbearers in many essentials, it was not so obviously 
consequentialist. As much as moral personality was an 
axiological value for Hobhouse, he did not hold that we were 
thereby obligated to maximize it in an aggregating or pooled way. 
Still, as we have seen, Hobhouse looked to the results of actions 
as a method of evaluating them. For him, right actions, 
particularly those sheltered by moral rights, were those that 
fostered "common good" qua "free scope for the development of. 
personality in each member of the community." [emphasis mine }™ 
As Hobhouse also says: 


In particular, in the matter of rights and duties which 
is cardinal for Liberal theory, the relation of the 
individual to the community is everything. His rights 
and duties are alike defined by the common good. What, 
for example, is my right? On the face of it, it is 
something that I claim. But a mere claim is nothing. 

I might claim anything and everything. If my claim is 
of right it is because it is sound, well grounded, in 
the judgment of an impartial observer. But an 
impartial observer will not consider me alone. He will 
equally weigh the opposed claims of others. He will 
take us in relation to one another, that is to say, as 
individuals involved in a social relationship. 

Further, if his decision is in any sense a rational 
one, it must rest on a principle of some kind, and 
again, as a rational man, any principle which he 
asserts he must found on some good result which it 
serves or embodies, and as an impartial man he must 
take the good of every one affected into account.? 
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Hobhouse, it would appear, was a consequentialist though it 
is far from clear just what kind he was. Clearly, he was not a 
consequentialist of the utilitarian variety. And just as 
clearly, he was not a good-maximizing qua good-aggregating 
consequentialist in as much as he never explicitly argued in any 
systematic way that maximizing good entailed promoting the 
greatest good among the greatest number. Nevertheless, Hobhouse 
defined good as self-realization and urged that it be vigorously 
promoted. Hence, he was some sort of consequentialist. But this 
is a less-than-venturesome and, thus, an analytically 
unsatisfying claim. Here Wayne Sumner’s "three stage" 
construction of the elements of consequentialism may serve us 
profitably.» For Sumner, a basic theory of good constitutes 
the first stage in constructing a consequentialist moral 
framework. Moreover, this theory of good must be both good-based 
and goal-based. That is, good must be prior to right and it must 
be a "synoptic" or global goal. A global goal is a state of 
affairs valuable from the point of view of anyone. Hence, a 
global state of affairs is one which is agent-neutral (non- 
subjective) and categorical (non-relative). It is objectively 
valuable, period. Now Hobhouse’s moral theory includes this 
first stage. For Hobhouse, self-realization is an agent-neutral 
and categorically valuable state of affairs. It is valuable, 
period. 


The second stage in constructing a consequentialist moral 
framework, according to Sumner, consists of specifying some 
method for operationalizing one’s global value. Sumner notes 
that aggregation is the most familiar operation but he also 
mentions the “equal distribution of goods across individuals, or 
a pattern which attends solely to the minimum individual share" 
as options.®’ Though Hobhouse’s moral theory is non- 
aggregative, it nevertheless calls for an equal distribution of 
self-realization. The best society would be one in which all 
were self-realizing. 


Sumner’s third stage in constructing a consequentialist 
framework specifies what we are to do with our global value. 
Most consequentialist moral frameworks favor maximization. More, 
rather than less, of a particular axiological value is always to 
be preferred. Once again, Hobhouse’s theory meets Sumner’s test 
insofar as it requires us to always maximize or promote self- 
realization. 


Thus, on Sumner’s criteria, Hobhouse’s moral theory would 
appear to be legitimately consequentialist. Yet in arriving at 
this conclusion, we should not be surprised if Hobhouse’s theory 
proves practically cumbersome. Developing crisp maximizing 
strategies for something so amorphous as self-realization is no 
easy achievement. 
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I have suggested that Hobhouse was a consequentialist though 
not a utilitarian consequentialist. Still we shouldn’t forget 
that his posture towards the improved utilitarian variety of 
consequentialism was anything but unfavorable. Though, as we saw 
earlier, Hobhouse displayed limited enthusiasm for Benthamite 
utilitarianism, he thought highly of Mill’s juridical, liberal 
utilitarianism. Indeed, like Green before him, he regarded 
improved utilitarianism as sharing much with, if not mimicking, 
his own version of liberalism. In a passage from Development and 
Purpose that could have been just as easily written by Green, 
Hobhouse states: 


Indeed, if happiness be rightly defined as 
consisting in harmony of life, the divergence from the 
Utilitarian teaching is less marked than appears at 
first sight....Accordingly, (a) it is true to describe 
the ethical end as Universal Happiness. But (b) we do 
not experience either pleasure or happiness in the 
abstract. We have pleasure in the exercise of our 
powers, physical, mental, emotional, or generally in 
the fullness of life. We have happiness in so far as 
this exercise is in harmony with itself, so that if 
there is to be a harmony of feeling running through the 
world of mind, there must be a corresponding harmony of 
life. General happiness would be possible in lives so 
lived but in no other, as any other is, so far as it is 
effective, self-destructive. Happiness, then, has as 
its content a life of fullness conditioned by harmony. 
(c) But harmony, we have remarked, means mutual support 
or furtherance. Two or more functions or forms of life 
are in harmony so far as they tend to maintain and 
further one another....Harmony tens to fullness of 
life, to complete development of personality, though it 
also limits this development in any individual by the 
condition that his activity must be such as to promote 
the development of others. Thus a harmonious 
development of man in society forms the one aspect of 
the ethical ideal as the universal happiness forms the 
other, the two being related as the content of feeling 
to feeling itself. Both those who have insisted on 
happiness and those who have insisted on self- 
realisation have expressed the truth, though it would 
seem in each case with too much emphasis on one side. 
[emphasis mine]™ 


And in a subsequent passage about rights and duties, 
Hobhouse continues in a vein that Green (and even Mill) equally 
might have written: 


In general the solution to which modern thought has 
tended lies in the conception of the ethical order as a 
realisable harmony of many-sided development. Rights 
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are essentially conditions of development, duties are 
conditions of harmony, so that both are elements in 
social welfare as fully understood, while the actual 
fabric of society is a partial or experimental approach 
to the order required. The realisation of such an 
order would involve the full development of personal 
capacity, and such development, when shared in common 
partnership, is the substance of a noble and happy 
life. {emphasis mine]*” 


Hobhouse, in sum, seems to have harbored the same kind of 
amicable attitude towards liberal utilitarianism that Green did. 
For both, improved utilitarianism was a splendid if not 
heartening exercise even if improved utilitarians never quite got 
practical reasoning right. The "new" liberalism was as 
thoroughly retrospective as it was new. 


Conclusion 


Conceptual rivalries and preoccupations of the moment 
invariably and indelibly warp our assessment of those past. This 
holds for liberalism and its tradition as much as any 
philosophical tradition. In particular, it holds for how we 
place and interpret Hobhouse’s new liberalism. 


Hobhouse, I have argued, privileged good over right. 
Moreover, not unlike Green, he defined good in terms of self- 
realization with moral self-realization enjoying pride of 
normative place. But though it would be imprudent to suggest 
that Hobhouse was a consequentialist in the traditional good- 
aggregating sense, he nevertheless insisted that self-realization 
ought to be promoted as extensively and as fairly as possible and 
that a spirited theory of moral rights was most conducive to this 
end. Hence, Hobhouse’s good-promoting strategy was robustly 
juridical and therefore solidly liberal.” 


Like Mill and Green before him, Hobhouse toiled valiantly, 
if not always successfully, to forge a liberal theory of good 
that was capable, at a minimum, of accommodating the separateness 
of persons. Yet mere accommodation is unlikely to stir many with 
overwhelming devotion and zeal. A liberal theory of good must 
celebrate separateness in the sense of celebrating individuality 
if it is to inspire our allegiance and interest. Now Hobhouse’s 
moralized liberalism may exhibit its share of faults but timidity 
in celebrating individuality and personality isn’t one of then. 
Surely, this quality warrants our considered respect if not our 
full philosophic approval. 
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The Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compacts: 
Lessons Learned from Theory and Experience 


In 1980, the U.S. Congress, facing a modern thorny environmental issue, the disposal 


of low-level radioactive waste (LLRW), adopted a solution embodying one of the nation’s 
oldest policy tools--the interstate compact. Contrary to the popular image of national 
policymaking in which the central government "imposes" solutions on subordinate units of 
government, the problem of low-level radioactive waste was to be addressed by the states 
themselves. As in all interstate compacts, states would act as sovereign entities to make 
agreements addressing a problem that transcended their individual borders. 

Thirteen years--and one major federal amendment later--few states remain enthusiastic 
about the process which seems glacially slow. Several deadlines have been pushed back, and 
no new disposal sites are operating. A key question in the story of LLRW disposal is how 
many of these apparent problems can be attributed to the use of interstate compacts, and 
whether this experience can provide lessons useful for future national compact efforts. In 
addition, the involvement of virtually every state provides an opportunity for a more general 
examination of the dynamics of interstate compact membership. There were no specific 
dictates in the law as to which compact a state had to join, and several states investigated 
membership in a number of compacts. Some states quickly formed while other attempts 
broke-up relatively early in the process. Thus, there is the opportunity to examine possible 
patterns of association and to develop a tool to help in evaluating the success or failure of 
future compacts. 


Specifically, in our analysis of interstate compacts, we intend to address five 
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questions: 

(1) Why do states join compacts? 

(2) Which compacts are they expected to join? 

(3) How stable are the compacts? 

(4) How important are "outside" factors on compacts? 

(5) Why types of situations are compacts most suited to address? 

To answer these questions, we first turn to the relevant literature. Beginning with the 
research on interstate compacts, we briefly review the concept and popularity of compacts, as 


well as the literature that evaluates their success or failure in general terms. We then move 


on to the research on a related but different kind of compact--international alliances-- 


examining the findings relevant to compact formation and particularly to the five questions 
listed above. The usefulness of these literatures is then demonstrated with reference to the 
use of interstate compacts for the disposal of LLRW, showing why compacts are likely to be 
inappropriate for the given task. 
The Interstate Compact As a Policy Tool 

Interstate compacts can be defined as "agreements between two or more states, entered 
into for the purpose of dealing with a problem that transcends state lines." (Hardy 1982:2). 
The interstate compact is the most binding legal arrangement possible between two or more 
States, and states entering a compact are analogous to two sovereigns entering into a treaty, 
with Congressional consent of the compact restoring to the states the power to enact the 


treaty-like arrangement (Ladd 1981:257). 


The use of the interstate compact as a policy tool has an impeccable pedigree and a 
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long history of use in this country. The pedigree is its justification in Article I, section 10 of 
the U.S. Constitution which says that no state shall, without the consent of the 
Congress...enter into any agreement or compact with another state or with a foreign power." ! 
Indeed, the U.S. Supreme Court has often encouraged states to use compacts to settle disputes 
among themselves and to "safeguard the national interest" (Glicksman 1988:68). 

Between 1783 and 1993, over 125 compacts have been established.” Over this time, 


however, their popularity has varied greatly. Prior to 1920, an average of one compact was 


adopted approximately every four years. They became more common in the 1960s, when the 


rate of adoption peaked at an average of four per state (Nice 1987:70). Adoptions slowed 
again in the 1970s. More important than the numbers is the nature of the compact which has 
changed from two-state border dispute compacts to broader, national compacts available for 
every state to join. In the 1970s, for example, six national compacts were formed, on issues 
ranging from placement of children to vehicle equipment safety (Nice 1984:495). Feigenbaum 
(1986: 483) notes that interstate compacts were used to tackle "tough national issues" and 
serve as "active forces for change.” 

While the specific applications vary, the historic basis for interstate compacts is to 
address problems that spillover state boundaries and that require a regional or multi-state 
solution and to encourage resolution of controversies and concerns through cooperation and 
coordination among themselves (ACIR 1972, Ridgeway 1971, Heron 1985). Compacts have 
served as "strong forces for interstate cooperation, regional solutions to interstate problems 
and vitally important tools of state government" (Jones 1992). But also important is that 


compacts allow states "to protect their power in the American federal system" (Barton 1967: 
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163). This is not to say that the federal government plays no role in interstate compacts. Hill 
(1992) notes a strong formal or informal federal presence can improve the effectiveness of a 
compact, and, at the minimum, the Constitution requires that compacts be approved by the 
Congress. Nonetheless, compacts are primarily a means by which states solve their problems 
in a way that avoids the imposition of a solution by the federal government. Derthick (1974) 
notes that this decentralization of power and responsibility to states has long been an eiement 


in regional solutions using compacts. Indeed, the arguments in favor of using the compact 


solution for low-level radioactive waste highlighted the decentralization argument. Both the 


National Governors’ Association and the National Conference of State Legislatures argued 
that LLRW was a matter which "state governments could deal with effectively, given the 
proper Congressional delegation of power" (Kearney and Garey 1982:20). 

Thus, compacts are the quintessential intergovernmental solution, spawned from the 
federal nature of our governmental system. Yet it is their intergovernmental strength that is 
also their intergovernmental weakness; conflicts often arise when states are asked to make 
decisions to improve intergovernmental cooperation in ways that conflict with the perceived 
best interests of the citizens of the state. Leach and Sugg noted as early as 1959 that states 
use Compacts to create agencies for joint state action rather than for regional action 
philosophically conceived. In the case of the river basin compacts, for example, the compact 
approach has accentuated state and local parochialism at the expense of regional and national 
goals in water use policy (Barton 1967: 177). This does not mean that the members of a 
compact cannot overcome the difficulties created by conflicting state interests. Nonetheless, 


compacts have historically been most successful when used for legal and narrowly conceived 


administration problems that do not involve continuing political decisionmaking (Barton 
1967). 

These limited successes have led many to become pessimistic about the usefulness of 
interstate compacts, or even to dismiss them as “excrescences on the constitutional system" 
(Martin et al. 1960). While some arguments can be mustered that interstate compacts will 
become more popular in light of the reduced role of the federal government and the 
strengthened capacities of the states, Nice (1984: 505) has argued that the popularity of 
interstate compacts has been negatively affected by disappointment with their results and with 
the unsettled intergovernmental environment of the 1970s. 

Viewed from a more general perspective, the literature suggests compacts are most 
useful when serving as a means for decreasing the cost of implementing shared views of a 
given problem, or when the ability to compromise on an issue is not complicated by a strong 


single-state interest that is contrary to the interests of one or more other members. It follows 


that compacts are less likely to be successful when dealing with more complex matters in 


which it is likely that the parochial interests of each state conflict, making individual action 


preferable to cooperation. 
In many ways, these insights are typical of those drawn in a very different but 
surprisingly relevant literature on a different kind of association among states--international 


alliances. 


Interstate Compacts as Alliances 


Perhaps because most of this country’s interstate compacts have tended to be small 
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with rather narrow, specific charges, there has been little attention focused on other research 
domains for guidance about state choices regarding interstate compacts. Yet, one could argue 


that the extensive literature on international alliance formation provides some commonalities. 


In each, there are independent governmental units coming together more or less cooperatively 


for a common purpose. In each, the activities of government are guided by political leaders 
who respond to concerns of constituents or constituent groups. And in each, the independent 
actors have considerable discretion to enter and leave the compact and to persuade other 
members to pursue desired policies. 

Certainly there are differences between interstate compacts within the United States 
and international alliances. International alliances are largely geared toward security, threats, 
and balances of power. Yet enough similarities exist that a selective review of theories 
developed for nations seeking to ally might be useful for analyses of states facing related 
choices. 

As in compacts, international alliances are regional "associations" of independent 
states, but each state remains dedicated to enhancing its own parochial interest. The 
connection between these interests and the decision to form an association is more explicit in 
the alliance literature than it is in the compact literature. In addressing our first question on 
why governments will join associations, one approach in the alliance literature assumes 
nations will form an alliance in order to maximize their own utility or their share of the 
alliance’s net benefits (Snyder 1984: 463). Utility can involve autonomy, security and wealth 
(Altfeld 1984: 524) or only security (Morrow 1991). This appears to be a necessary condition 


for alliance formation as alliances which fail to increase the security of all partners almost 


never form (Snyder 1984). Indeed, a review of existing alliances suggests that membership in 
an alliance represents a Pareto improvement for the participants. That is, at least one 
participant is made better off by the alliance and all other participants are at least as well off 
as they were without the alliance (Lalman and Newman 1991). The decision to join an 
alliance can be viewed as a kind of benefit-cost analysis. Nation X will examine whether 
potential ally Y has the ability to advance nation X’s interests and will compare these benefits 


to the costs of advancing the ally Y’s interests. When the benefits exceed the costs for both 


nations, they will want to form an alliance (Morrow 1991). It seems reasonable that an 


alliance unattractive for one country could be made attractive through the use of economic 
incentives such as foreign aid. This does not appear to be true, however (Walt 1987). 
Apparently, if the alliance itself does not provide a positive incentive for membership, then 
side-payments or other outside factors which do not address the fundamental flaw in the 
incentive to ally will not be effective. 

While a Pareto improvement may be a necessary condition for alliance formation, it is 
not a sufficient one. Internal factors such as budgetary constraints and domestic political 
regimes can also affect external arrangements, inhibiting the formation of alliances that would 
otherwise be attractive (Barnett and Levy 1991). 

In part because of the emphasis on security, a key topic in the study of alliance 
formation is the creation and preservation of a balance of power. Nations join and stay in 
alliances with the balance of power clearly in mind. An alternative explanation is a 
bandwagon effect where nations might join the strongest states as a way of maximizing their 


security (Walt 1987). One problem with "bandwagoning" is that it can backfire--with 
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stronger states overpowering weaker allies. As the King Of Siam reasons in Rodgers and 


Hammerstein’s The King and I: 


If allies are strong with power to protect me, 
Might they not protect me out of all I own? * 


Besides addressing our first question on why associations such as alliances and 
compacts form, the alliance literature also provides insights as to why participants choose a 
particular alliance or compact and why some associations are more stable (longer-lasting) than 


others. Concerning the first of these questions, ideology is often viewed as important in 


predicting what alliances will occur: The more similar states are, the more likely they are to 


ally, a phenomenon known as "birds of a feather" (Morganthau 1973). Snyder writes that 
natural partners or predisposing systems tend to form alliances. In the American states, natural 
partners might be best understood as loose groupings of states which share regional interests 
and ideology and have a history of preexisting associations that make it easier to set up 
meetings with one group than another. 

Our second question, concerning the stability of alliances, is closely related to why 
alliances form. This is a topic that has received little attention in the compact research, but is 
relatively important for alliance research. Snyder’s (1984) analysis suggests that once the 
decision to join a particular alliance is made, the new member faces a separate dilemma of 
whether or not to cooperate with other alliance partners. While the decision not to cooperate 
will undermine the stability of the alliance, it remains an option because of two potential 
dangers in an alliance: entrapment, in which you are pulled into an undesirable situation (i.e., 
conflict), and abandonment, in which your ally "dealigns." Abandonment can be addressed 


by increasing the level of commitment to the alliance, thus decreasing the option of a 


realignment of members. But this is done at a cost of increasing the possibility of 


entrapment. As will be shown, this approach of viewing alliance membership as a two-stage 
decision (deciding to join and then deciding to cooperate) will be particularly relevant to our 
study of low-level waste compacts. 

Also relevant to the question of cooperation and alliance stability is the work 
highlighting the importance of asymmetry in forming long-lasting alliances. Midlarsky (1988) 
has found that alliances with great differences in capabilities last longer than those with small 
differences (Midlarsky 1988). Of particular interest were the findings of Morrow (1991) who 
suggested that asymmetric alliances (where one ally gains security and the other autonomy 
from the alliance) are both easier to form and to maintain than symmetric alliances (where 
both receive security and autonomy benefits). 

Theoretical Literature: Summary and Synthesis 

Our brief review of the literature on compacts and on alliances shows a similarity in 
the general types of questions addressed by the two otherwise distinct fields. In Table 1 we 
show how the alliance and compact literatures can be applied to our five research questions. 

Why do States join compacts? Addressing our first question as to why states join 
compacts, the interstate compact literature assumes states join compacts to deal with policy 
problems that spillover traditional state boundaries or to resolve conflicts among states. 
Compacts are also formed to encourage a decentralized solution rather than one imposed by 
the federal government. Alliance literature creates utility maximization models, which 
suggest that states use compacts to gain an increase in net benefits that presumably could not 


be obtained by a state acting alone. This condition (of an increase in net benefits) must 
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represent a Pareto improvement among potential members for a compact to form. Even when 
there would be this kind of gain for members, internal factors such as budgetary and political 
constraints can inhibit the formation of compacts. 

Which compacts will they join? The focus of the compact literature is that compacts 
are means to solve regional problems, thus states will form compacts with other states in their 
region. Similarly, the alliance literature suggests that nations are more likely to ally with 
states that share similarities such as ideology. Applied to compacts, this "birds of a feather" 
metaphor suggests states will form compacts with states that are in the same region. Ata 
minimum, regional identity and previous association would make it easier to form the 
necessary contacts between states and decrease the initial "transaction costs" of forming an 


association. We can also infer from the alliance literature that if states join compacts to 


increase their net benefits, then states will join those compacts that provide the greatest gain 


in expected net benefits. This choice, of course, is limited by the availability of potential 
compact partners. 

How stable are compacts? Within the compact literature, we found little research on 
the stability or instability of compacts. The compact literature addresses a related question of 
the success of compacts, observing that success is most likely when they are used for 
administrative problems that do not need continuing political interactions. But this does not 
really answer our question. The alliance literature addresses this question more directly, and 
suggests a hypothesis that asymmetric compacts are more stable than those that are 
symmetric. We also infer that a necessary condition for stability is that membership 


continues to generate the net benefits that originally led to formation of the compact, and that 


a compact member will leave when these net benefits decline or when a greater quantity of 
net benefits can be obtained from a different compact. Stability is thus closely related to the 
existence of available alternatives. Even if these incentives to remain in the compact continue 
to exist, Snyder’s work suggests a state must still decide whether or not to continue to 
cooperate with compact members. A lack of cooperation can involve leaving the compact, 


but it also can involve a more tacit strategy of refusing to cooperate without formally exiting 


from the compact. 


How important are outside factors? The role of the federal government is a key 


variable in the study of any compact, and an active federal government can increase the 
chances of success, for example, by providing non-partisan mediation among states or by 
enforcing agreements among compact members. Inferences drawn from the alliance literature 
suggest federal help in the form of grants may not be particularly helpful, however, and rarely 
gives the government significant political leverage. 

What problems are best suited for compacts? Compacts are most appropriate when 
there is no overwhelming national interest and when there is the potential for compatibility 
among state interests, that is, when parochial state interests do not overwhelm the shared 
interests of the compact members (as would exist if membership in the compact were viewed 
as a zero-sum game). Meeting this condition will also satisfy a previously cited condition in 
which compact association must represent a Pareto improvement for all members of the 
compact. 

In order to examine the usefulness of the theoretical concepts reviewed in the previous 


section, we return to consideration of the compacts set up under the Low-Level Radioactive 
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Waste Policy Act and its amendments. We briefly outline the passage and components of the 
legislation, and then examine the degree to which the insights synthesized from the literature 
can explain the events associated with the act’s implementation. 
The Low-Level Radioactive Waste Act of 1980 

One could argue that the disappointment hypothesis of interstate compacts described 
by Nice (1984) was tested in 1980 with the passage of the original Low-Level Radioactive 


Waste Policy Act, the federal law which established the policy that disposal of commercially 


generated low-level radioactive waste was to be the responsibility of states, preferably to be 


managed on a regional basis by interstate compacts. To encourage states to form these 
compacts, the law said compact states could restrict the use of their facilities to waste 
generated within the compact states beginning in January 1986. Unlike other compacts 
formed in the 1970s and earlier, this one was a clear delegation of authority to states without 
a federal presence as a compact participant, and more importantly, in an area of high visibility 
and salience. 

With the passage of this law, the Congress was responding to the governors of three 
states which contained low-level radioactive disposal facilities serving the entire nation. 
Citizens of these three states--South Carolina, Washington, and Nevada--had voiced their 
unhappiness with being the nation’s dumping grounds and demanded more equitable disposal 
of low-level waste. * The 1980 law was short and vague--a tribute to its rather hasty 
enactment. Originally conceived as part of a broader measure to deal with both high-level 
and low-level wastes, this measure was severed from the original law and passed with little 


controversy. The National Governors’ Association and the National Conference of State 
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Legislatures strongly supported the bill, as did the presidentially established State Planning 
Council on Radioactive Waste Management, made up of governors, other state 
representatives, and heads of four federal agencies. 

What scant legislative history there is for the law highlights the strong preference for a 
regional approach to disposal of low-level wastes. Only a handful of sites were needed and 
geographic dispersion would limit the transportation. Giving states the freedom to decide 
whether to join a compact and, if so, which one, fit in with the regional approach and made 
use of each state’s existing political, technical and economic resources for handling low-level 
radioactive waste (LLRW) disposal. Economically, states producing the most wastes could 


join with states producing small amounts of waste, benefiting producers in both states by 


holding down costs. Technically states were deemed the lead actors since they "were 


convinced that they were better qualified than the federal government to assure the protection 
of their citizens and the environment" (OTA 1989:29). The state safety argument seemed 
especially persuasive in light of well-publicized problems at federal facilities in the earlier 
decade. The political argument relied heavily on the desire of states to provide leadership in 
the environmental area and to take a more proactive role in intergovernmental relationships 
with Washington. 

When movement by states to establish compacts and proceed with building of the sites 
proved slower than expected, a second federal act was passed in 1985, extending the deadline 
for completion of the sites to January 1993 and establishing milestone and deadlines for states 
to follow toward developing new disposal facilities. The act contained financial penalties on 


waste disposed in existing facilities if certain milestones were not met and authorized current 
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sited states to deny access to any state that failed to meet the milestones.’ The amendments 


also contained the requirement that states without access to disposal sites were required to 


"take title" to all LLRW generated within their state and to assume all liability for failing to 


do so. A 1992 U.S. Supreme Court decision invalidated the take title provision but upheld the 
penalties and sanctions aspects of the law. 

The federal expectations for the LLRW compacts were that they would be relatively 
large, with only three or four compacts needed to deal with the problem; that they would be 
formed of states within the same region, and that the federal role would be minimal. Some 
technical assistance was needed and Congress would approve the compacts, but there was no 
formal federal representation on the compacts or much expectation of federal guidance in the 
process. 

Implementation and a Lack of Success: Explaining the Failure of the LLRWPA 

The history of the LLRWPA since 1985 has been marked by a flurry of compact 
formations, and then by a pattern of delay and disappointment. To date, no new disposal sites 
exist, nor are any under construction. Based on our review of the research literature, this 
experience is not surprising. 

In the early years of the law, state officials met together frequently, and by 1985 
37 states were in a compact: by 1991 that number had risen to 42; by 1993 it was 45. (See 
Table 2.) It appears that states initially joined the compacts because incentives in the federal 
law encouraged compact membership, making it a Pareto improvement for all members. (See 


Hill and Weissert 1992 for further explication of how these changes provided an incentive to 


join.) 


Under the 1980 law, compact states could refuse to accept waste from waste producers 
outside of the compact. Unaffiliated states did not have the legal authority to refuse out-of- 
State waste. Joining a compact meant states may not need to dispose of waste within their 
own borders, but, if chosen as a site, they need only accept waste generated within the 
compact states. Joining a compact now gave states a benefit they would not have had with 


individual action. 


Regarding the choice of compacts to join, states initially behaved consistently with the 


"birds of a feather" metaphor, attending meetings (and sometimes joining compacts) made up 


of states in their region. However, in later deliberations, the regional nature was less 
important than joining compacts in which their best interests--i.e., joining a compact but not 
serving as host state--could be assured. For example, 11 states in the Northeast initially 
formed a Northeast Compact and many states within that grouping never considered other 
possibilities. By 1985, state membership in the Northeast compact had been reduced to four, 
and then later to only two states. Six of the initial Northeast Compact states joined other 
compacts; four adjoining states formed the Appalachian Compact; Vermont and Maine 
completely discounted the importance of region and recently joined Texas to form a new 
compact. Rhode Island, New Hampshire and New York remain unaffiliated but are still 
pursuing possible compact options. 

Possibly, the birds of a feather metaphor is correct, but "region" was not a sufficiently 
attractive similarity. For example, Nebraska was initially a member of the Midwest Compact, 
but left, in part because of fears that its part-time legislature would not accept the site 


selection procedures and compact approval procedures drawn up by the other Midwest 
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members. It subsequently joined the Central Compact, made up of states having legislatures 
with a more compatible level of legislative professionalism. Thus, one of the "feathers" that 
attracts states could be institutional structure. Another variable that later determined choice of 
compact was the amount of waste generated. As a member of the Midwest Compact, 
Nebraska expressed concern over the equity of it becoming host when it produced less waste 


than virtually all of the other members. All members of the compact it ultimately joined (the 


Central Compact) produce relatively small quantities of LLRW. Again, we see that compact 


formation is not random, but the similarities that induce a state to join one compact over 
another vary considerably. Region is certainly important, but it is, at best. only one factor. 
Also important is opportunity. When Nebraska left the Midwest Compact, the process of 
forming compacts was just beginning and there were ample alternatives for those inclined to 
switch affiliations. By the time Vermont and Maine joined with Texas in 1993, opportunities 
were much more limited and availability became possibly the most important constraint. 
Historically, mast compacts in the United States are extremely stable, showing little 
turnover in their membership. In contrast, the LLRW compacts were unstable and 
characterized by changes in membership. As Table 3 illustrates, half the states made at least 
one change in compact choice between 1983 and 1993. An analysis of stable compacts 
showed that the quantity of waste produced by each state was an important variable. Table 5 
examines compact stability as a function of the disparity in the amount of waste produced by 
member states. Stable compacts are those where no members were lost between the time 
compact legislation was being introduced in the state legislatures and 1993. Unstable 


compacts are those in which at least one state eligible to join chose a different compact. 


Disparity in waste was calculated using the coefficient of variation (CV). This statistic was 
calculated for all compacts. Compacts with a CV below the mean (1.2), were coded as 
uniform. Compacts in which a single state produced over 50 percent of all waste were coded 
asymmetric. All other compacts were coded disparate. The table suggests there is little 
difference between the stability of uniform compacts and disparate compacts. Table 6 looks 
at this same relationship, but controls for the absolute amount of waste produced in each 


compact. When compacts are divided into small and large waste producers, it becomes clear 


that smaller waste producers are more stable than larger ones. In compacts producing large 


amounts of waste, disparity seems to be associated with instability. This is best reflected in 
the experience of the original Northeast Compact, in which states producing small to 
moderate amounts of waste believed it would be unfair for them to be burdened with the 
waste of large producers. Large producers, in turn, objected to what they saw as inequitable 
distribution of waste, two incompatible conditions that led to the observed break-up. 

In both Tables 5 and 6, asymmetric compacts were all stable. An example of a 
asymmetric compact is seen in the Central Midwest Compact made up Illinois and Kentucky. 
[Illinois was one of the first states to recognize the value of these compacts which allow a 
state which is likely to be responsible for a building site (given the amount of waste it 
produces) to have the advantages of compact membership with very little additional waste. 
Illinois was an early participant in the Midwest Compact and was recognized by all as the 
likely host state. However, when it pulled out from the group and joined with Kentucky, it 
effectively minimized the waste it needed to dispose while still enjoying the benefits of 


compact status. Other asymmetrical compacts--California and Arizona (later also South and 
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North Dakota) and Texas, Vermont and Maine--have emerged and appear extremely stable, 
providing it members with a Pareto improvement over association with other compacts or 
unaffiliated status. 

The impact of the federal government has been significant in the formation of LLRW 
compacts. But the result has not been particularly helpful. In an earlier work, we argue that 
the involvement of the federal government has, in fact, been particularly unhelpful. The 
federal involvement in the day-to-day decisions of the compact states was slight; but the 
possibility of changes in the federal statute was a strong factor in state actions. In fact, the 
possibility of future Congressional action (for example, to reduce the number of sites or name 
one of the proposed sites as a national disposal) can create incentives for states to move 
toward construction of sites slowly in order to wait for changes Congress may subsequently 
introduce. Briefly, Figure | shows a decision tree representing the options available to a 
potential compact state. If chosen as a host for a disposal facility, a state can either agree to 
construct a facility, refuse to comply, or stall. If it complies and the federal government 


subsequently intervenes, then the state risks being designated a national facility, much as 


South Carolina, Nevada, and Washington are. If the state stalls or refuses to comply and the 


Congress intervenes, then another state may be designated a national site and the host state in 
question will not have to construct a facility at all. In short, the role of the federal 
government has been unintentionally, but primarily, negative. (For a more compete 
explication of the decision analysis shown in Figure 1 see Hill and Weissert 1992). 

The final question relating to the types of problems compacts are most appropriate to 


address and its inverse--what are the situations compacts are not useful in addressing--is key 
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to the analysis of interstate compacts. Compacts have been used in a variety of areas, ranging 
from the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission to the Port of New York Authority, 
from the Southern Regional Education Compact to the Vehicle Equipment Safety Compact. 
While there is general agreement that compacts are most useful when applied in areas where 
there is no overwhelming national interest, policymakers seemed to ignore this guidance in 
the passage of LLRWPA. This is primarily a national and not a regional or state problem, 
and there is no prior history of predominant state involvement. 


Problems Inherent in Issue of LLRW 


Key elements of the difficulties in using the interstate compact to deal with the siting 


of a low-level radioactive waste disposal facility involve the impossibility of Pareto superior 
solutions, absence of a unifying regional or state interest to encourage states to associate, and 
the high level of salience of the issue. 

Ideally and historically, compacts can be useful to provide Pareto superior solutions to 
problems. For example, in the Great Lakes Compact, by working together, every state can be 
better off in the long run since the supply of water available to that state will remain stable 
and depletion problems can be avoided. Similarly, in compacts on placement of children, 
libraries and the Delaware River Basin, states can combine their resources to deal with 
regional problems in a way that every state can "win." In LLRW, one state in the compact 
would decidedly not be improved by the arrangement. Essentially all other states would be 
"free-riders" and would be better off for their membership in the compacts. However, the 


chosen host state assumes the responsibility and the political costs for the waste for all other 


sites. 
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Many situations dealt with by interstate compacts have a distinct regional context. 
The states share a common pool of water or rivers or even boundaries, and the choices of the 
compact are shaped by the characteristics of the commonly shared problem. States have a 
vested interest in the resource or potential solution, they cannot find an alternative compact 
that will give them a better deal, and they cannot provide a sufficient solution independently 
of the other members. Certainly members of other compacts, such as those dealing with 


vehicle safety, lack a unique regional interest. But most of these "non-regional" compacts are 


national compacts. There is no alternative compact to join, and, given the non-conflictual 


nature of the policy being addressed, there is little reason not cooperate once the decision to 
join is made. 

The compacts set up under the LLRWPA showed neither the regional interest that 
requires joint action and precludes joining alternative compacts, nor does it have the non- 
conflictual and national appeal that characterizes other compacts. There was no commonly 
Shared resource here. Nor was the problem unique to a particular area. Virtually every state 
had some amount of waste, yet there were no constraints on compacts formed with states 
from different reaches of the continent, and they did. While regional organizations are no 
panacea (see for example, Derthick 1974), the availability of a large number of states from 
across the country to form LLRW compacts probably led to more emphasis on maximization 
of individual state utility and less concern for the broader common, regional issues. 

Hill (1992) has argued that compacts’ difficulties dealing with "conflictual" situations 
are overstated, and he points to the Delaware River Basin Commission and the Port Authority 


of New York as examples where the compacts have succeeded in difficult situations. 


Similarly, we have argued elsewhere (Hill and Weissert 1992) that the incentives inherent in 
possible federal intervention help explain why every state acted in the LLRW case to first 
join a compact, and then to "stall." Nevertheless, the fact remains that low-level waste 


disposal is the most sensitive issue yet considered as the subject of a compact (Melson 1981) 


and the nature of the issue cannot be easily dismissed in analyzing the role of the compact 


structure in the implementation problems. Unlike some more technical compacts, LLRW 
involved key political decisions and in many states the legislatures played seminal roles in 
directing state choices, from joining certain compacts to enacting enabling legislation for 
regulatory authorities to site, regulate and close a LLRW facility. The combination of salient 
issues, strong political involvement, and possible federal intervention to "change the ground 
rules" can all be said to be part of the difficulties in the program’s implementation. None of 
these deals directly with the use of the interstate compact; however, all affected the success of 
the program where key decisions were delegated to states in a compact structure. 

What Can Be Learned from This Experience? 

A key concern that arises from the experiences with the LLRW compacts is their 
effect on future use of the interstate compact. Not surprisingly, there is little evidence that 
the designers of the federal program carefully considered the choice of this policy device, but 
rather picked it as a possible delegation tool acceptable to both Congress and the states. 
Indeed, such decisions are hardly new. Derthick conciuded in 1974 that "regional 
organizations as major innovations are political accidents and accidents are not likely to 
happen twice." Thus, the future of interstate compacts may not be affected by this well- 


publicized failure. On the other hand, it is important to learn from experiences such as this, 
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and there are some key lessons that can be gleaned for future legislative forays. 

1. Congress cannot broadly delegate to state-initiated compacts and expect them to be 
large, regional or stable. States will act in their own interest, in this case to minimize utility 
loss, not in the best interest of the "common pool" of states or of the United States. Their best 
interest may lead them to form a number of small non-regional or two-state compacts that 
could produce more sites than the nation needs. 

2. Regionalization is probably an important aspect of compacts and compacts should 
not be used to solve national issues. In so saying, we are aware that there were several fairly 
recent national compacts adopted in the 1970s (see Nice 1984), but the issues charged to 
these compacts were generally considered traditional state functions and were not initiated as 


a solution to a federal problem. Without some regional basis or some support for solving a 


common problem, again, states may tend to opt to act more as nations, optimizing their own 


best interests with little concern for a common good. 

3. Issues where a Pareto superior solution is possible and there are no salient and 
diametrically opposed parochial interests opposing it are best dealt with in compacts. One 
lesson that can be learned from LLRW is that if the Congress has difficulty in solving the 
problem, states, even those in compacts, will too. Delegating responsibility for tough issues to 
a loose alliance of states in a highly salient area augers for disappointment. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we have analyzed the experiences of states with the low-level radioactive 

waste Compact using interstate compact literature and alliance theory to understand why states 


acted as they did and why the compacts failed to meet expectations. Interestingly, the LLRW 


implementation is better explained by international alliance theory, in which nations operate 
independently, than the literature on interstate compacts. One reason for this better fit may be 
the lack of regional focus or concern for common good that can enhance the cooperation of 
States in more traditional interstate compacts. The highly salient nature of the issue--and the 
possible federal intervention--also led to problems in implementation. It is our view that while 
the use of compacts might have initially stalled implementation due to problems of 


organization and Congressional approval, the failures are not inherent in the compact. 


However, the future use of the compact should consider the nature of the delegation 


and the incentives provided in it. There is little evidence that Congress considered the 
strengths and weaknesses of the compact in picking it as the desired solution. While not 
surprising, Derthick says that "for the most part regional organizations tend to be 
improved...responding to opportunities of the moment and to the idealism and interests of 
their founders, tempered by political conditions at the time of their founding," the lack of 
consideration probably exacerbated the problem. Compacts can help solve problems where 
there is considerable spillover between states, where there are problems with coordination and 
where cooperation is necessary, and where there are common pool problems. LLRW fit none 
of those categories. Federal and state politicians wanted to give states the responsibility and 
since only a small number of depositories were needed, the compact seemed to be the best 
way to devolve responsibility and produce only a few new depositories. Thus it provided a 
solution to join with a nettlesome problem. In so doing, it has provided us with more 
knowledge about how NOT to do it, which should help policymakers in better matching of 


solutions and problems in the future. 
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Notes 


1. In fact, as Hill (1992) notes, its roots predate the U.S. Constitution, previously having been 
included in the Articles of Confederation. The first compact in this country predated the U.S. 
Constitution by six years. 


2. There is some disagreement as to the number of compacts. Nice (1987) says there were 119 
interstate compacts in force as of 1983--before the new low-level radioactive waste compacts, 
first approved by the Congress in 1985. However, Heron (1985) says there were 176 interstate 
compacts in existence as of 1980 and Feigenbaum (1986) gives the number as 186. 


3. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, The King and I, cited by Barnett and Levy (1991). 


4. Twenty years ago, there were six primary low-level radioactive waste disposal sits: West 
Valley, NY; Sheffield,, IL; Maxey Flats, KY; Hanford, WA; Betty, NV; and Barnwell, SC. West 
Valley closed in 1971 after problems with leakages, public opposition and corporate financial 
difficulties. Maxey Flats closed next and Sheffield closed in 1978. During 1979 and 1980, all 
three of the remaining facilities closed down intermittently, and the citizens of Washington passed 
an initiative which banned storage of out-of-state low-level wastes except from medical facilities 
and from states which agreed to develop their own disposal sites. For a fuller discussion of the 
background on these sites, see Kearney and Garey (1982) and Melson (1981). 


5. For more information on the milestones and deadlines of the 1985 law, see GAO (1992) and 
OTA (1989). 
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TABLE 1 


Theoretical Guidance to Key Compact Questions 


Why Do States/Nations 
Join Compacts? 


Which Compacts 
Will They Join? 


Interstate 
Compact 
Research 


Spillovers (Nice 1987) 


Desire Political 
Decentralization (Barton 1967, 
Zimmerman and Wendell 1976) 


To resolve cancerns 

and controversies 

among themselves 

(ACIR 1972, Ridgeway 1971, 
Heron 1985) 


With states in 
their regions 


Alliance Theory 
International 
Relations 


To maximize their 
share of the 
alliance’s net benefits 
(Snyder 1984: 463) 


To increase their 
security (Morrow 1991) 


To gain autonomy, security, 
and wealth (Altfeld 1984) 


Internal factors such as 
budgetary constraints and 
domestic political regimes 
can also affect external 
arrangements (Barnett and 
Levy 1991) 


To achieve Pareto 
improvements unavailable 
by unitary action (Lalman 
and Newman (1991) 


More similar states are 
more likely to ally (Walt 
1987) 


Some will seek to balance 
strong or threatening powers 
by allying against them 
(Waltz 1979) 


Comparing benefits to the 


} 


How Stable are 
the Compacts? 


How Important are 
Outside Factors? 


What Problems are 
Compacts Best Suited 
to Address? 


Federal role can 
be key (Hill 1992) 


Where there is no 
overwhelming national 
interest (Barton 1967) 


costs of joining this alliance 
(Morrow 1991). 


Asymmetrical compacts 
will last longer than 
symmetrical compacts 
(Morrow 1991, Midlarsky 
1988) 


The stability of a compact 
can be threatened by a 
separate decision not to 
cooperate with compact 
members (Snyder 1984) 


Federal aid rarely 
gives significant 

political leverage 
(Walt 1987) 


Security 

Problems where a Pareto 
improvement is possible 
(Lalman and Newman 1991) 


Table 2: Compact Membership and Disposal Facilities 


# of states in a compact 


# of unaffiliated states 


# of compacts 


# of sites available 


Source: Peckinpaugh 1988, p. 55; GAO 1992, p. 13. 


1985 1991 

| 

| 1985 1991 

| 3 3 


State Stability in Compact Selection 1983-1993 


States Which Joined Only 
One Compact (25) 


Alabama Montana 
Alaska Nevada 
Arkansas New Jersey 
California New Mexico 
Colorado Ohio 
Connecticut Oklahoma 
Florida Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Hawaii Tennessee 
Idaho Texas 
Indiana Washington 
Louisiana Wisconsin 
Mississippi 


States Which Made at Least 
Two Changes (12) 


Iowa Nebraska 
Kansas North Carolina 
Kentucky South Dakota 
Maine Utah 
Minnesota Vermont 
Missouri Wyoming 


States Which Made 
at Least One Change 
(9)* 


Arizona 

Illinois 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

New Hampshire 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
West Virginia 


States Which Made 
at Least Three 
Changes (4) 


North Dakota 
Virginia 
Delaware 
Maine 


*Some states were eligible for more than one compact in 1983 and were listed under more 

than one compact in that year by the General Accounting Office. A state considered in two 
compacts in that year would be counted as having made two choices, not one. For example, 
Iowa was considered under compacts in 1983; by 1985, they were in the Midwest Compact 
and stayed there. They are show up in this chart as having made at last two changes. 


***Do we want to change this so Iowa only has one change. Problem is how to differentiate 


those states that initially shopped around. 


TABLE 3 


TABLE 4 


COMMERCIAL WASTE SHIPPED FOR DISPOSAL BY COMPACT 
1983 


Mean SD Coefficient 
of Relative 
Variation 


Midwest 1.5 
Central 1.1 
Northeast 1.1 
MidAtlantic 1.3 
Northwest 1.7 
Rocky Mts ; 5: 1.3 
Southeast 50 


MEAN NUMBER OF STATE MOVES BY COMPACT 
1983 1985* 


Midwest 2.9 1.06 
Central 2.4 .78 
Northeast 2.5 1.2 

MidAtilantic 3.7 1.3 

Northwest 1.5 
Rocky Mts 1.8 50 
Southeast 1.6 ao 


Source: State totals are from OTA 1989, p. 151. State moves are compiled from GAO 
1983, 1992, Department of Energy, 1985, and OTA 1989. 


*These numbers may be overstated for some compacts that changed greatly between 
1985 and 1985 such as the Midwest Compact. 
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Uniform 
Disparate 


Asymmetric 


Uniform 
Disparate 


Asymmetric 


Uniform 
Disparate 


Asymmetric 


Table 5: Disparity by Stability 


Stable Compact 
SE, Central (2) 
Rocky Mt., NW (2) 


IL, CA, PA (3) 


Table 6: Disparity by Stability by Waste 


Stable Compact 


SE, (1) 


0) 


IL, CA, PA (3) 


Stable Compact 
Central (1) 
Rocky Mt., NW (2) 


--- (0) 


Unstable Compact 
NE (1) 
Mid-At., Midwest (2) 


0) 


Unstable Compact 
NE (1) 
Mid-At., Midwest (2) 


-- ©) 


Unstable Compact 
--- (0) 


| 
much — 
waste 

little 
waste 

| 
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Council Evaluation of the Manager’s 
Performance: Politics and Practice in 
Pennsylvania Council-Manager Municipalities 

One of the distinguishing features of council- 
Manager government is the council’s power to hire and 
fire the city manager. Many scholars, who recognize the 
city manager as a significant political actor in the 
governing process, suggest the democratic character of 
this form of government is preserved, in part, because of 
this supervisory power (Stone, Price, and Stone, 1940; 
Loveridge 1971; Stillman, 1974; Svara 1990; Nalbandian, 
1991). Most existing research on the exercise of the 
Supervisory power focuses on decisions to hire and/or 
fire a city manager (Kammerer, et al., 1962; Torgovinik, 
1969; Ammons and Glass, 1988; Whitaker and DeHoog, 1991). 
Few systematic studies focus on the method used by 


councils to evaluate the performance of their city 


Managers before they decide to offer praise or blame. 


There are case studies (Wheeland, 1993), essays by 
consultants (Sumek, 1988; Rhinehart and Brunner, 1990), 
commentaries by managers (Public Management, 1988; 
Sheiffer, 1993), and handbooks (Becker, 1977; ICMA, 1988) 
examining how some councils perform their responsibility 
and recommending ways to improve the effort. Survey 
research is limited to the reporting of the results from 
one question, such as Svara’s (1988, p. 28) comment that 


59 percent of North Carolina city managers were satisfied 
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with the depth and frequency of the council’s effort to 
evaluate them; or limited to reporting the results of an 
unpublished survey, such as Hopper’s (1988) citation of 
data from an unpublished 1986 survey of large council- 
Manager cities indicating two-thirds of them use an 
annual, documented approach to evaluating their city 
manager. Although other survey research on performance 
evaluation in local government exists, it does not 
examine how city managers are evaluated by their councils 
(Lacho, Sterns and Villere, 1979; Ammons and Rodriquez, 
1986; England and Parle, 1987). 

In this essay, the analysis of a 1992 survey of city 
managers working in Pennsylvania is. presented. This 


research (1) identifies the features in the methods used 


by councils to evaluate their city managers, (2) assesses 


the council’s effort to evaluate their city manager, and 
(3) tests hypotheses explaining (a) the city manager’s 
knowledge about council expectations regarding his or her 
performance, (b) the effectiveness of council communica- 
tion about its expectations regarding the city manager’s 
performance, and (c) the comprehensiveness of the 
council’s evaluation of the city manager’s performance. 
This research provides empirical evidence suggesting city 
councils can do a better job performing their supervisory 
role, and a more systematic performance evaluation method 


can help improve their performance. 
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Research Methods 


In June 1992, I mailed a four page questionnaire to 
the managers working in the 151 ICMA-recognized council- 
Manager municipalities in Pennsylvania with a population 
greater than 2,500. The list of municipalities included 
eight cities, 96 boroughs, and 47 townships. I received 
back 82 questionnaires for a response rate of 55 percent 
(three from cities, 49 from boroughs, and 30 from town- 
ships). Two officials reported their townships no longer 
used the council-manager form, so only 80 questionnaires 
were usable. I promised the managers confidentiality in 


order to secure their views on the sensitive subject of 


how their councils evaluated their performance. I will 


follow the ICMA practice of using the term "city" to re- 


fer to the cities, boroughs, and townships in this study. 
Profile of City Managers 


The data in Table 1 document membership in the ICMA, 
graduate education, recent job change, and length of 
service as manager in the municipality. The city 
managers in this study are typical of local government 
Managers in the United States. Renner (1990, pp. 46-47) 
reports that 63 percent of local government managers have 
earned a Master’s degree and the average number of years 
served ina city is 5.4. About 58 percent of the city 


managers in this survey have earned a Master’s degree 
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(usually an MPA) and 50 percent have served their city 
for at least six years. Green (1989, pp. 92-93) reports 
that the large majority of local government managers cite 
career-based reasons for changing jobs, such as career 
advancement, salary advancement, and denice: te manage a 
larger municipality. Of the 42 percent of the city 
Managers in this study who have changed jobs within the 
last five years, 73.5 percent did so in order to enhance 
their careers, and not because they were fired or 
pressured to leave, or because they desired to flee from 


council conflict. The ICMA (1992) reports 63 percent of 


local government managers are members of the ICMA. 


Fifty-seven percent of the city managers in this study 


also are members of the ICMA. 
(Table 1 about here) 
Profile of Municipalities 


Council-manager government exists in over 2,600 
cities in the United States. About 90 percent of these 
governments are in communities under 50 thousand 
population. The Pennsylvania cities in this study range 
in population size from 2,500 to 59 thousand, and the 
mean population is 11.6 thousand. The data in Table 2 
also indicate that the most of the cities in this study 
are dominated by one political party, experience low 


conflict, and have not changed managers within the past 


five years. Indeed, 50 percent of the cities have 
councils whose members are all from the same party. 
Although partisan conflict is unlikely, the large 
standard deviation of 1.6 in the managers’ estimates of 
the level of conflict among council members suggest other 
kinds of conflict may be present, such as personality- 
based, generational-based, issue-based, and neighborhood- 


based disputes, which are all disputes common to local 


government. 
(Table 2 about here) 
Method of Performance Evaluation 


The data in Table 3 document the use of various 
features that could be part of a council’s method. Only 
26 percent of the city managers report that an evaluation 


of their performance is required, which is a practice 


recommended by the ICMA (1984, pp. 3-4). Although 


training the evaluator is considered important by 
personnel specialists (Martin and Bartol, 1986), only 10 
percent of the councils received any training on how to 
evaluate their employee, the city manager. Retreats only 
are used by three councils as a forum for the evaluation 
effort. Evaluation forms, which can help insure a 
comprehensive review and document the results, are used 
by only 15 percent of the councils. Sixty percent of the 


councils do link the manager’s evaluation to salary and 
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benefit decisions, which is a practice common to local 
government personnel management (Ammons and Rodriquez, 
1986, p. 462; England and Parle, 1987, p. 500). Of the 
66 percent of the city managers receiving a report of the 
council’s evaluation, about 55 percent of them receive it 
from the council, usually in executive session. Only 
28.3 percent of the city managers hear the results from 


a Single official, usually the council president. The 


"Other" category under reporting in Table 3 includes 


three cities that used both a single official and the 
council to report results, four cities that used council 
committees, and two cities that did not have a formal 
process for reporting the results. 

Another perspective on the methods used in 
Pennsylvania is provided by identifying the cities which 
used a combination of features. Not one city’s method 
included a combination of these five features: a required 
evaluation, a linkage to salary and benefit decisions, a 
form, a retreat, and training. Only one city used a 
method that resembled a professional personnel management 
approach, which included a required evaluation, a linkage 
to salary and benefit decisions, a form, and training. 
Only four other cities required an evaluation, used a 
form, and linked the evaluation to salary and benefit 
decisions. The evidence clearly indicates most councils 


in this study use an informal, unstructured, haphazard 
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evaluation method, which is the traditional method used 
in council-manager government (Schwarz, 1976. p. 2; 


Wheeland, 1993, p. 68). 
(Table 3 about here) 


In addition to a council evaluation, city managers 
also may receive comments about their performance from 
council members individually (Wheeland, 1993). The city 
Managers in this study reported such personal discussions 
occurred rarely. The data in Table 4 indicate how often 
personal discussions occurred between the council member 


and the city manager in various settings, such as after 


council meetings and during office visits, over the 


course of the previous year. The data suggest the most 
likely setting for a personal exchange about the city 
manager’s performance is during an office visit, but even 
then, the mean is 2.59 on the five point scale. This 
rarity of personal discussions means relying on them to 
gain a sense of the council’s expectations is not likely 
to succeed. Although personal discussions may supplement 
a council review of the city manager’s performance, they 


are no substitute for a council evaluation. 
(Table 4 about here) 
Subjects Reviewed in the Council’s Evaluation 


When completing the questionnaire, if the 


city 
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Managers indicated they received a council perspective on 
their performance, they then examined a list of subjects 
covering the nature of their work and identified the ones 
reviewed by their councils. Fifty-two percent of the 
city managers in this study report receiving a council 
perspective on their performance, almost always on an 
annual basis. Two-thirds of these city managers, which 
is one-third of all city managers in this study, hear 
comments on at least half of the subjects covering the 
nature of their work. The data in Table 5 indicate 
councils most often review the city manager’s personal 


qualities/leadership style, but four other subjects are 


tied for a close second place. The data clearly suggest 


the large majority of Pennsylvania city managers - about 
two-thirds - are not receiving the kind of specific 
information on their performance that the ICMA and most 


personnel specialists recommend. 
(Table 5 about here) 
Assessing the Council’s Effort 


Three main criteria are used to assess the council’s 
evaluation effort: (1) the city manager’s level of 
knowledge about the council’s expectations regarding his 
or her performance; (2) the city manager’s rating of the 
effectiveness of the council’s communication about his or 


her performance; and (3) an index measuring the compre- 
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hensiveness of the council’s evaluation of its city 
manager’s performance. The data for these criteria are 


presented in Table 6. 
(Table 6 about here) 


The performance evaluation activity is intended to 
help councils communicate their expectations about their 
city manager’s performance (Schwarz, 1976; Sumek, 1988; 
Hopper, 1988). One outcome of a performance evaluation 
effort, therefore, should be a well-informed city 


Manager. The city managers in this study were asked to 


rate their level of knowledge about council expectations 


on a scale from (1) poor to (5) excellent. "Although 
there could be other reasons explaining a city manager’s 
self-rating, including a reluctance to rate one’s self 
low on the scale, high scores on this scale can be 
interpreted to suggest that councils are informing their 
city managers. The data in Table 6 indicate Pennsylvania 
city managers consider themselves knowledgeable about 
their councils’ expectations. The 3.98 mean rating, 
along with the low standard deviation, suggests that most 
city managers think their level of knowledge is "good." 
According to this first criterion, it appears most city 
councils are communicating with their city managers. 
The city manager’s rating of effectiveness of the 


council’s communication is a more direct measure of the 


Al 
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success of the council’s efforts and presents a slightly 
different view. The city managers rated the effective- 
ness of their council’s efforts on a scale from (1) very 
ineffective to (7) very effective. The 3.86 mean rating 


Suggests an "effective" job by many councils, but the 


Standard deviation indicates widespread variability in 


the city managers’ assessments of their council’s effort 
to communicate with them. For example, 20 city managers 
rated their councils either "1" or "2" suggesting a very 
ineffective effort and 16 city managers rated their 
councils either "6" or "7" suggesting a very effective 
effort. 

The index measuring the comprehensiveness of the 
council’s evaluation is created by combining the data on 
those city managers who receive a council persective with 
those city managers who do not. The 38 city managers who 
did not receive a council perspective were assigned a 
score of "1" on the index. The 39 city managers who 
received a council perspective, and who identified the 
subjects reviewed by their councils, were assigned a 
score based on the number of subjects reviewed. For 
example, a score of two indicates the city manager heard 
a council perspective on one subject and a score of 14 
indicates the city manager heard a council perspective on 
all 13 subjects. The 4.87 mean score on this index 


suggests most council reviews are low on the compre- 
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hensiveness scale. That about 50 percent of the city 
managers receive information on at least one subject, 
however, helps account for the ratings on the knowledge 
and effectiveness criteria. 

Explaining the Variation in the 
Ratings on the Three Criteria 

Five variables were hypothesized to correlate with 
the city manager’s knowledge about council expectations: 
(1) the manager’s length of service, (2) the level of 
council conflict, (3) the frequency of personal 
discussions about the manager’s performance, (4) the 
comprehensiveness of the council’s evaluation, and (5) 
the effectiveness of council communication. The five 
hypotheses and the reasoning supporting them are as 
follows. 

(H1) The longer the length of service in the city, 
the higher the city manager’s self-rating on the know- 
ledge scale. Serving several years in one city may help 
the city manager to understand the kind of city leaders 
elected, the range of voter expectations, and the norms 
regulating the city’s political culture. This under- 
standing may increase his or her self-rating on the know- 
ledge scale. 


(H2) The lower the level of conflict among council 


members, the higher the city manager’s self-rating on the 


knowledge scale. Lower levels of conflict among council 
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members may help council members to speak "with one 
voice" about their expectations regarding their city 
manager’s performance. 

(H3) The more frequent the personal discussions 
about the city manager’s performance, the higher the city 
manager’s self-rating on the knowledge scale. City 
Managers who receive personal comments from council 
members may be able to combine these views to develop a 
sense of what the council expects. 

(H4) The more comprehensive the council’s evaluation 
of the city manager, the higher the city manager’s self- 
rating on the knowledge scale. City managers who receive 


information from the council on a wider range of subjects 


May report being more knowledgeable about the council’s 


expectations regarding his or her performance. 

(HS) the higher the rating of effectiveness of 
council communication about the city manager’s 
performance, the higher the city manager’s self-rating on 
the knowledge scale. If the council effectively 
communicates its expectations, then the city manager may 
be better informed about those expectations. 

The results of the multiple linear regression 
analysis are presented in Table 7.- Only effectiveness of 
council communication remained in the regression 
equation. The amount of variation in knowledge about 


council expectations explained by the effectiveness 


1 
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variable is .17, which is significant at the .0001-level. 


It appears that only H5 is supported. 


(Table 7 about here) 


A second set of hypotheses were tested in order to 
determine if the level of conflict, the comprehensiveness 
of the council’s evaluations, and the frequency of per- 
sonal discussions about the city manager’s performance 
are correlated with the effectiveness of the council’s 
communication. The three hypotheses are: (H1) the lower 
the level of conflict among council members, the higher 


the effectiveness of council communication; (H2) the more 


comprehensive the council’s evaluation of the city mana- 


ger, the higher the effectiveness of council communica- 
tion; and (H3) the more frequent the personal discussions 
about the city manager’s performance, the higher the 
effectiveness of council communication. The results of 
the multiple linear regression analysis are presented in 
Table 8. Two variables remained in the regression 
equation: comprehensiveness of the council’s evaluation 
and level of council conflict. The amount of variation 
in the effectiveness variable explained by these two 
variables is .25, which is significant at the .00005 


level. It appears that H1 and H2 are supported. 


(Table 8 about here) 


a 
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A series of difference-of-means tests were made 


involving six features in the council’s method of 


evaluation and the comprehensiveness of the council’s 
evaluation in order to determine which features in the 
method of evaluation affected the comprehensiveness of 
the evaluation. Based on the existing research on this 
subject, I expected a larger mean score on the compre- 
hensiveness variable when the following features were 
used: a required evaluation, ‘a linkage to salary and 
benefit decisions, a form, some training, a retreat, and 
a council report of the evaluation results. The results 


of the t-tests are presented in Table 9. 
(Table 9 about here) 


My expectation regarding the mean score for each 
feature is supported. However, the only statistically 
significant differences involve three variables: 
required, linkage, and form. In those cities with a 
required evaluation, linked to salary and benefit 
decisions, and/or using a form, the comprehensiveness of 
“the evaluation is significantly greater. It is 
unfortunate there are not enough cases in this study to 
use control variables in order to determine the separate 
effects of the various features. The small number of 
cases also may affect the outcome of the significance 


tests for the other variables. 
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In order to test for possible biases in the city 
Manager’s rating of the council’s effectiveness in 
communicating about its expectations, a series of 
difference-of-means tests were completed using three 
variables: membership in the ICMA, graduate education, 
and a career move related to being fired/pressured or to 
fleeing council conflict. ICMA membership and having an 
MPA (or related degree) are two measures of professional 
bias. The ICMA’s strong endorsement of a systematic 
performance evaluation could influence‘’a city manager to 
rate his or her council’s effectiveness lower if it is 


not using a method with some of the ICMA-endorsed 


features, such as a form. Having an MPA (or related 


graduate degree) could influence the city manager to rate 
his or her council’s effectiveness lower if it is not 
using a method with some of the features endorsed in 
public personnel management courses, such as training. 
A career move related to being fired/pressured or to 
fleeing council conflict also may influence a city 
manager’s rating of the council’s effectiveness. The 
direction of the rating bias could be either to 
exaggerate the current council’s effectiveness, because 
of the recent bad experience, or to underestimate the 
current council’s effectiveness, because of lingering 
dissatisfaction or distrust. The data in Table 10 


indicate that there are no significant differences. The 


ratings of effectiveness do not appear to be biased. 
(Table 10 about here) 
Interpreting the Statistical Analysis 


The analysis suggests effective council communi- 
cation about its expectations regarding the city 
manager’s performance increases the city manager’s 
knowledge about these same expectations. Effective 
communication occurs in cities with a more comprehensive 
evaluation of the city manager and lower levels of 


conflict among council members. Linking the manager’s 


evaluation to salary and benefit decisions, requiring the 


evaluation by including it in an employment agreement, 
city charter, or by ordinance, and/or using a form can 
help to increase the chance of receiving a council 
perspective, especially a more comprehensive one. 
Reducing the level of conflict among council members may 
not be feasible, nor desirable depending on the nature of 
the disagreement, but the city manager can help council 
members learn how to manage conflict constructively in 
order to improve the council’s ability to communicate its 
expectations about his or her performance. A systematic 
performance evaluation method is one team-building 


technique available to manage conflict better. 


| 
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Conclusion 


Like any employee, city managers want to know the 
kind of performance their employer expects of them. This 
research indicates that a slim majority of Pennsylvania 
city managers hear a council perspective on their 
performances, and only about one-third hear a perspective 
on most subjects covering the nature of their work. 
Because personal discussions about their performance with 
council members rarely occur, city managers cannot rely 
on them as a means of obtaining knowledge about council 
expectations. It is clear city councils can do a better 
job performing their supervisory role. 

Although limited to data reported by city managers 
from one state, this study offers empirical support for 
the use of a systematic performance evaluation. Adopting 


features found in a systematic performance evaluation 


method may help city councils perform the supervisory 


role better. Requiring an evaluation at least annually, 
linking an evaluation to salary and benefit decisions, 
and/or using a form are three features that can improve 
the comprehensiveness of the evaluation. A more compre- 
hensive evaluation helps to improve the effectiveness of 
the council’s communication about the city manager’s 
performance, and if the council effectively communicates 
with the city manager, his or her level of knowledge 


about those expectations is higher. 
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Councils also need to find ways to work through 
differences in order to be able to manage conflict 
constructively. Although a systematic performance 
evaluation is no panacea, it is one technique that at 
least can help councils manage conflict as it relates to 
evaluating the performance of their city managers. The 


ICMA (1988, p. 43) describes the evaluation of the city 


Manager as a "communication process," a "learning 


process," and "an outlet - a regular forum for airing 
issues, problems, needs, concerns, frustrations, and 
anxieties." These characteristics of the evaluation 
activity make it well-suited as a main technique for 


team-building in the council-manager relationship. 
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Table 1 


Profile of Managers, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Characteristic Yes 


ICMA Membership (n=80) 46 [57.5] 
Graduate Degree (n=79) 46 [58.2] 
35 [76] 


11 [24] 


Recent Job Change (n=80) [42.5] 46 [57.5] 


Reason for Job Change 
Career 
Fired/Pressured 
Fled Council Conflict.. 


Family/Personal Reason.. 


Length of Service 
in Current Job 


Note: The numbers in brackets are valid percentages. 
The valid percentages for items under Graduate Degree 
and Reasons for Job Change are calculated by column. 
The "M" column indicates missing cases. 


34 [42.5] 0 
33 [42.8] 1 
Median = 6 Range = 25 


Table 2 


Profile of Municipalities, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Standard 
Characteristics Deviation 


, Population Size (in 
thousands) (n=80) 10.1 
Size of Party 
Majority (n=76) 


Level of Conflict 
Among Council 
Members (n=80) 


Two Three Four 


# of Managers 
Since 1987 
[61] 23 [29] 7 [9] 1 [1] 


Note: The level of conflict is based on this scale: 1 = 
very low to 7 = very high. The numbers in brackets 
under the headings One, Two, Three, Four are valid 
percentages. 


25 59 
50 100 
1.61 i. 74 
One 


Table 3 


Features in the Council’s Method of Evaluating 
Manager, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Feature Yes 


Required ( 21 [26] 
Linkage 48 [60] 
Training 8 [10] 
Retreat 
Form ( 

Graphic Rating Scales 


Critical Incidents 


Narrative Essay 
Direct Indexes 1 
Reporting (n=80) 53 [66] 
Single Official 15 [28.3] 
2 [13.3] 
13 [86.7] 


[54.7] 


numbers in brackets are valid percentages. 
The valid percentages for items listed under Form and 
Reporting are calculated by column. The percentages 
for items listed under Form do not sum to 100, because 
more than one technique could be checked. The M column 
indicates missing cases. 


M 

59 [74] 0 | | 
32 [40] 0 
72 [90] 
77 [96] 0 
68 [85] 0 | 
| 
Executive Session........... 27 [93.1] 


Table 4 


Frequency of Personal Discussions between Council 
Member and Manager about the Manager’s Performance, 
PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Standard 
Setting Deviation 


Council Meetings 


Before (n=80).... 


During (n=80).... 
After (n=80) 
Office Visits (n=80).. 


Phone Calls (n=80).... 


Personal (n=80) ~14 5 


Note: The data are based on this scale: 1 = never, 2 = 
rarely, 3 = sometimes, 4 = often, 5 = always. The 

variable identified as "Personal" is an index created 
for each manager by averaging his or her responses for 


the five settings. 


t 
| 
2.05 1 5 
1.59 1.05 1 5 
| wit 1 5 
2.59 .910 1 5 
2.23 1 5 


Table 5 


Subjects Reviewed in the Evaluation of the Manager’s 
Performance, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Subjects 


Personal Qualities/ 
Leadership Style 


Planning/Organization 


Fiscal Management / 
Budgeting 74. 


Execution of Policies/ 


74. 
66. 


Goal Achievement ‘ 64. 


Personnel Management 61. 


Council Relations . 58. 
Media Relations 43. 


Intergovernmental 
Relations ‘ 43. 


41.0 
19.3 


Note: There were 3 missing cases. The 3 missing cases 
are managers who received a council perspective, but 
who did not identify the subjects reviewed. The 
numbers in Column 1 are valid percentages based on all 
77 city managers who answered the questions. The 
numbers in Column 2 are valid percentages based on the 
39 city managers who received a council perspective and 
identified the subjects reviewed. 


PF Yes Column 1 Column 2 
.... 29 37.7 74.4 

Council Communication..... 29 
Citizen Relations......... 26 33.8 7 

| 
6 

Program Development....... 16 


Table 6 


Criteria for Assessing the Council’s Evaluation of the 
Manager’s Performance, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Standard 
Criteria Deviation 


Knowledge of 
Council’s 
Expectations 


Effectiveness of 
Council’s 
Communication 


Comprehensiveness 
of Council’s 
Evaluation 


1 13 


Note: The scale for Knowledge of Council’s Expectations 
is 1 = poor, 2 = fair, 3 = average, 4 = good, 5 = 
excellent. The scale for Effectiveness of Council’s 
Communication is 1 = very ineffective to 7 = very 
effective. The scale for Comprehensiveness of 
Council’s Evaluation is 1 = no subjects reviewed to 14 
= all subjects reviewed. 


| 

2:98 .708 1 5 
3286 1.67 1 7 


Table 7 


Multiple Linear Regression Explaining Variation in 
Knowledge about Council Expectations Regarding the 
Manager’s Performance, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Regression Statistics 


Multiple R = .42 Adjusted R? = .17 
F = 16.096 Significance of F = .0001 


Independent 
Variables in Standard 
the Equation Error of B 


Effectiveness of 
Council Communication... . -0515 


(Constant) 


Independent 
Variables not 
in the Equation 


Personal 

Comprehensiveness of Council Evaluation 
Council Conflict 

Length of Service in Current Job 


Note: The number of cases = 76. The Stepwise method 
is used with PIN = .05, POUT = .10. Casewise plot of 
standardized residuals revealed four cases as outliers 
with scores of -2.15, -2.44, -3.24, and 2.24. The 
three negative scores indicate the model predicted to 
much education for those cases. The histogram of 
standardized residuals closely follows a normal curve, 
so the normality assumption seems secure. The 
scatterplot of residuals against the predicted values 
and against the values of the independent variables do 
not follow any pattern, so the constant variance 
assumption seems secure. 


Sig. 
Beta of T 
.000 


Table 8 


Multiple Linear Regression Explaining Variation in 
Effectiveness of Council Communication about the 
Manager’s Performance, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Regression. Statistics 


Multiple R = .52 Adjusted R? = .25 
F = 13.39 Significance of F = .00005 


Independent 
Variables in Standard 
the Equation Error of B 


Comprehensiveness of 
Council Evaluation... . .0344 


Council Conflict «2683 
(Constant) .3919 


Independent 
Variables not 


in the Equation 


Personal 


Note: The number of cases = 76. The Stepwise method 
is used with PIN = .05, POUT = .10. Casewise plot of 
standardized residuals revealed two cases as outliers 
with scores of 2.06 and -2.03. The histogram of 
standardized residuals closely follows a normal curve, 
so the normality assumption seems secure. The 
scatterplot of residuals against the predicted values 
and against the values of the independent variables do 
not follow any pattern, so the constant variance 
assumption seems secure. 


Sig. 
Beta os F 
37.000 
.000 
| 
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Table 9 


Relationships Between Comprehensiveness of Council’s 
Evaluation and the Features in the Council’s Method of 
Evaluation, PA Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Std. 
Features Dev. t-Value 


Required 


Yes 


Reporting 
Single (n=14)... 


Council (n=28).. 


8.00 4.67 73 -O01 
No (n=58)....... 3.84 

Linkage 
Yes (n=45)...... 6.09 4.86 2.85 75 .005 | 
WO. cs 345 4.02 

Form 
Yes (mel2)...... 10.6 3.39 4.79 75 .000 
No (n=65)..:.... 3.89 4.29 | 

Training 
Yes (n=8)....... 7.38 4.47 1.60 75 .114 
No (n=69)....... 4.58 4.70 

Retreat 
No (n=74)....... 4.74 4.69 

5.57 4.36 -1.23 
4.88 


Table 10 


Relationships Between Effectiveness of Council’s 
Evaluation and the Characteristics of the Manager, PA 
Survey 1992 (N=80) 


Characteristics t-Value 


ICMA Member 


Graduate Degree 


Yes (n=46) 


Fired/Pressured or 
Fled Conflict 


Std. 
DF Sig. 
Yes (m=46)...... 4.06 1.57 1.29 77 .201 
No (n=33)....... 3.58 1.79 
Pe ...... 3.91 1.59 .10 77 .921 
No. 
Yes (n=6)....... 4.00 2 77 .833 
No (n=73)....... 3.84 1.67 
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CHOOSING IDENTITY: NEGOTIATING RACE, GENDER AND ETHNICITY-- 
NADINE GORDIMER'S DEPICTION OF THE POSSIBILITIES 


NARRATIVE IDENTITY 


Discussion of identity in narrative terms is now 
commonplace--Alasdair MacIntyre's notion of a "narrative 
construction of the self" is particularly well-known and 
frequently cited.* A recent work, Anthony Kerby's Narrative 
and the Self, speaks of "self-narrating", whereby "the self 
is given content, delineated and embodied primarily in 
narrative constructions or stories". Much narrative 
construction of identity, "is a matter of becoming conscious 
of the narratives that we already live with and in--for 
example, our roles in the family and in the broader socio- 
political arena ... Such external narratives will 
understandably set up expectations and constraints on our 
personal self-descriptions, and they significantly 
contribute to the material from which our own narratives 
are derived." Kerby here refers to MacIntyre's formulations: 
"I inherit from the past of my family, my city, my tribe, my 
nation, a variety of debts, inheritances, rightful 
expectations and obligations", and, "the story of my life is 
always embedded in the story of those communities from which 
I derive my identity".? 


Kerby emphasizes the sequential form of narrative: "To 
understand a life is to trace its development upon a 
narrative thread, a thread that unites otherwise disparate 
or unheeded happenings into the significance of a 
development, a directionality, a destiny."* Thus the story 
of a life is understood as the life develops--plot, and 
character development, as it were. So, 

human subjects develop (and inherit) the identity 
of a character in the gradually unfolding 
narrative that is lived time. This does not imply, 
however, that we act our parts with blind 
necessity, for the script is not entirely 
prewritten; only certain backdrops are preset. As 
in a first-person narration, we interrupt the 
ongoing drama with retrospective assessments and 
refigurations and are not, therefore, completely 
engulfed in our roles. It is as such a narrator 
that we make sense of our lives, delineate the 
character(s) that we are and have been. 

And "The unity of the self, where such a unity exists, 
is exhibited as an identity in difference, which is alla 
temporal character can be". It follows that, as Kerby 
concludes, "identity need never be settled and final 
need never have a definitive interpretation."* 
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CHOICE 


To speak of "constructing" identity, to assert that we 
make our own identity by the exercise of choice, is open to 
challenge: "choice" is a contentious term as such in this 
context. The individual agent expressing preferences and 
exercising choice on the basis of those preferences is an 
essential figure in the story told by mainstream liberal 
theory. But, as is well known, that figure has come under 
severe attack. In Sandel's seminal formulation, the liberal 
rational agent, the choosing self is "dissociated from those 
ends and desires which, woven gradually together into a 
coherent whole, provide a fixity of purpose, form a plan of 
life, and so account for the continuity of the self with its 
ends" (and is thus incompatible with the narrative self).° 
Sandel contrasts the "unencumbered self" of liberal theory, 
“related to its ends as a willing subject to the objects of 
choice" with "cognitive" agency: "For a subject to play a 
role in shaping the contours of its identity requires a 
certain faculty of reflection. Will alone is not enough. 
What is required is a certain capacity for self-knowledge 

© Recent theory suggests, furthermore, that such self- 
knowledge must include awareness of the extent of that which 
is given in the constitution of self and identity. Theorists 
of difference, for instance, have countered the liberal view 
of the individual as choosing agent by reference to the 
extent to which the self is constituted by experiential 
factors. Then the existence of choosing or reflecting 
agents, independent of experience and particularity is a 
dubious assumption; and, moreover, experience and 
particularity, "may constitute the self in such a narrow 
fashion that the subject both lacks the detachment necessary 
for autonomy in the voluntarist sense and the scope 
necessary for autonomy in the cognitive sense."” Again, 
"choice" is in question. How far is the individual free to 
affirm or deny those constitutive elements--how much 
choice?® 


There would appear, then, to be arguments against my 
interest in construction/choice of identity, so that to 
pursue that interest might seem particularly perverse when I 
focus on elements which are not commonly thought of as 
matters of choice--race, gender and ethnicity. Nevertheless, 
I persist: fictional accounts of identity suggest that there 
is choice as to what is made of such "given" components of 
identity. One contribution of this paper to the current 
debate on the politics of identity is to counter the 
excessive emphasis in liberal theory on the choosing agent 
by some refinement to the understanding of "choice" in 
respect of identity. The individual is not absolutely free 
to choose; but neither is all given; and the boundaries are 
not fixed, in either direction. Novels show, by way of the 


development of characters, particular selves, that much of 
what appears to be a matter of choice is actually subject to 
arbitrary intervention--contingency and coincidence®?; and, 
contrariwise, the search for identity--individuals seeking 
to escape from (transcend?) their given identities--is a 
central theme of the modern novel. 


POLITICAL MODELS OF CHOICE 


Literature--novels, in particular--presents choices, 
emphasizing the dilemmas inherent in living the political 
life. I proceed, then by way of readings of four modern 
novels, Nadine Gordimer's Burger's Daughter, July's People, 
A Sport of Nature and My Son's Story.*° Gordimer's novels 
effectively act as models for political argument, especially 
in that they each offer an exaggerated case of a theoretical 
problem or issue. That is, the South African situation, 
where race is a determinant of the personal, social and 
political realms, allows for examination of that element in 
the construction of identity. But in a context where the 
characteristic of racial identity could not be more 
Significant, that category is treated, along with others 
equally ostensibly fixed, such as gender and family origin, 
as problematic in the lives of individuals. 


Race, gender and ethnicity, often treated as separate 
issues for political purposes (or subsumed as separate 
instances of an undifferentiated "otherness") are 
interrelated in complex ways: by the combination in single 
lives of what are differentiated strands of theoretical 
analysis; by the upsetting of simple categorizations like 
black/white, man/woman; by relationships which mediate these 
categorizations in unexpected ways. The presentation of 
interconnections and disjunctions which cut across 
conventional theoretical categorizations of race, gender and 
ethnicity allows the theorist to reflect on those 
conventions and the possibility of transgression. The 
possibility of choice, the "negotiability" of identity, is 
made obvious by the ambiguities and complexities embodied by 
the characters in these novels. The complexity of the 
narrative presentation then throws light on the theoretical 
discussion of the possibility of exercising choice, not 
least by contributing to the subversion of assumptions about 
categories of identity. Reading these novels shows how 
presumably fixed categories can be breached, the relative 
instability of the social and institutional props which 
support those categories, and, as a consequence, the kinds 
of choices which are possible. 


From among the possible connections to be made between 
these novels and theories of identity, I take one for close 
examination: what four characters whose given--and 
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problematic--identity is that of white South(ern) African 
women do with that "inheritance", how they choose to affirm 
or deny the strands that make up their identity--race, 
gender, ethnicity, class, culture, family.*? 


BURGER'S DAUGHTER 


Burger's Daughter is in a sense a version of the 
Classic novel of the search for identity. Within the setting 
of the extreme political situation in South Africa, the 
major theme is the re-making of self from the "givens" of 
identity. Rosa Burger, daughter of a prominent political 
activist eventually chooses to act in such a way that her 
identity is ostensibly similar to her father's. What is 
surprising, though--what constitutes the dramatic tension of 
the plot--is that her identity is not determined by peculiar 
family influences, strong though they are, or by ethnic or 
racial predispositions either; and gender, which might, in 
her circumstances, be expected to be the least influential 
of her given characteristics, turns out to be particularly 
significant. 


The narrative voice of much of the first part of the 
novel is that of Rosa reporting to Conrad, a young man on 
the fringes of her father's political circle with whom she 
forms a relationship. Conrad challenges her perceptions of 
herself and her relationship to her family. He objects to 
Lionel Burger's concentration on the Future: "A cause more 
important than the individual ... The same con, the future 
in place of the present. Lives you can't live, instead of 
your own."(52) For Lionel Burger, "a life must be in need of 
a conduit towards meaning, which posited: outside self. 
That's where the tension that makes it possible to live lay, 
for him; between self and others; between the present and 
creation of something called the future."(86) Rosa only 
achieves her own identity by denying that, by creating 
herself and by living in the present.*? Conrad's "realities" 
are "sex and death"(47): and it is experience of such 
personal realities which free her from the necessities her 
father had insisted on and the expectations of those who see 
in her (only) her father's daughter. 


The strands of Rosa's attempt to make her own identity 
then structure the novel. Rosa has to come to terms with her 
own understanding of her family, in order to make her own 
political identity: she needs to understand her father to 


understand herself, to separate out and interpret his 
history in order to be able to work out her story. She needs 
to leave South Africa, literally to run away; and she needs 
to do this in order to live "normally". She finds, however, 
that an apolitical life as an exile is not sufficient and 
that she cannot escape from her own identity as a South 
African. 


Rosa struggles against being merely "Burger's 
daughter": by way of a variety of jobs and living 
arrangements, neglect of family friends, resistance to 
political involvement and, finally, escape from South Africa 
and an idyllic and romantic period in the South of France 
she apparently successfully resists the strong pressures of 
ethnicity, culture and family. However, she becomes re- 
involved in with her old life as a consequence of decisions 
taken in her new one. She moves to London by arrangement 
with her French lover, feels free there to be "relaxedly 
communicative" about her name and past and consequently 
becomes involved with political activists again. She 
eventually returns to South Africa, takes up political 
activity and is, like her father, imprisoned. But the 
motives and decisions have been her own and, distinctively, 
personal and gendered. 


When her father dies, Rosa realizes "Now you are 
free."(62); and she leaves South Africa. But her attempt to 
become "just like anyone else" serves eventually to confirms 
her race and ethnicity. Vermeulen, the Afrikans notable she 
uses to get a passport, understands her need to travel: 
"It's necessary, it tells you where your home is, it 
convinces you--you'll see.--".(186) This is in effect a 
reinforcement of what has been the assumption after her 
father's death, when Rosa recognized her freedom, but--"What 
does one do with such knowledge?"; if she travels, it will 
be "always in Africa, of course, because wasn't that where 
my father had earned the right for us to belong? Wasn't that 
our covenant, whatever happened to us there?"(62) 


Vermeulen also tells her, "If you are just like anyone 
else...just supposing one were to manage some sort of 
representations on your behalf, just suppose--where to 
begin--it's quite a thing to expect you to be regarded like 
anyone else?"(188--emphasis in original) There are recurring 
references to how Rosa is seen by others, relating to 
surveillance as a constant feature of her life, to other 
people's perceptions of her father, and to the connection 
between seeing and believing (151) which allows other to 
ground their identity in political commitment. "When they 
saw me ... what did they see?" In France she is not 
immediately categorized--she is recognized as white but not 
African--whereas, "If I'd been black that would at least 
have given the information I was from Africa. Even at a 
three-hundred-year remove, a black African. But nobody could 
see me, there, for what I am back where I come from."(231) 
But that "what I am" is complex. 


She had been brought up with a distinctive attitude 
towards racial difference: 


The creed of that house discounted the Conrad kind 
of individualism, but in practice discovered and 
worked out another. ...-Lionel--my mother and 
father--people in that house had a connection with 
blacks that was completely personal. In this way 
their Communism was the antithesis of anti- 
individualism. The connection was something no 
other whites ever had in quite the same way. A 
connection without reservations on the part of 
blacks or whites. The political activities and 
attitudes of that house came from the inside 
outwards, and blacks in that house where there was 
no God felt this embrace before the Cross. At last 
there was nothing between this skin and that.(171- 
2) 

But she is also aware that despite political 
commitments, she and the children of her parents' friends 
are a certain kind of white, "nicely brought-up girls, 
fastidiously middle class in many ways” (123). And "Our kind 
has never been dirty or hungry although prison and exile are 
commonplaces of family life to us. Being white constitutes a 


counter definition ...(123). Furthermore, Vermeulen had 
addressed her with a diminutive in their language 
to show ... he did not repudiate ties that had no 


need of consanguinity. She and her father and 
mother belonged with him even though they disowned 
the volk--nothing could change that, Lionel Burger 
who died an unrepentant Communist jail-bird also 
dies an Afrikaner. Brandt Vermeulen did not need 
to tell her her father could have been prime 
minister if he had not been a traitor. ... For the 
Afrikaner people, Lionel Burger was a tragedy 
rather than an outcast; that way, he was still 
theirs.(185-6) 
As Burger's daughter, she shares this ethnicity. 


The incident which finally drives her out of South 
Africa, is that seeing a donkey being beaten: 

I didn't do anything. I let him beat the donkey. 
The man was a black. So a kind of vanity counted 
for more than feeling; I couldn't bear to see 
myself--her--Rosa Burger--as one of those whites 
who can care more for animals than people. Since 
I've been free I'm free to become one ... 

After the donkey I couldn't stop myself. I don't 
know how to live in Lionel's country. (207-210) 


Leaving South Africa eventually leads to a chance 
meeting with "Baasie", the black boy the Burgers had 
‘adopted'. Rosa meets "Baasie"--Vulindlela--in London, and 
is rejected by him. "Why should I see you Rosa? Because we 
even used to have a bath together?--the Burger family didn't 


mind black skin so we're different for ever from anyone? 
You're different so I must be different too? You aren't 
white and I'm not black.--"(321) 

This confrontation "disintegrates" her because in 
defense of what she perceives as an injustice to her father 
and his treatment of Vulindlela, she insults and belittles 
him, denying what he is trying to tell her of the 
inescapable division between bliack and white. Rosa and 
Baasie were part of her parents' experiment in ignoring 
racial differences; she has heard the range of arguments, 
presented in the novel in two setpiece discussions of race, 
among blacks in Soweto and expatriate whites in the South of 
France. But she has not understood the limitations of her 
whiteness, has not realized what is the distance between 
herself and black political activists. This episode and her 
reflection on it actually serves to reconcile her with her 
father: "But at least you know; still know--there is only 
one end to the succession of necessary failures. Only one 
success; the life, unlike his [Vulindlela] or mine, that 
makes it all the way to the only rendezvous that matters, 
the victory where there will be room for all."(330) But it 
is not this which sends her back to South Africa. 


While preoccupied with her lover in France, Rosa has a 
chance encounter with an old woman who seems deranged: this 
upsets Rosa because it causes her to wonder about the future 
of Katya, her father's first wife, with whom she has been 
living and who has effectively enabled her new life. She 
continues to plan that new life, as Chabalier's mistress, 
"There's nothing more private and personal as the life of a 
mistress, is there? ... Bernard Chabalier's mistress isn't 
Lionel Burger's daughter; she's certainly not accountable to 
the Future, she can go off and do good works in Cameroun or 
contemplate the unicorn in the tapestry forest." (304)*? But 
from the time of that encounter onwards, Rosa wonders, "The 
prospects: what are the prospects? For Burger's first wife 

for Rosa Burger?" (302). And it is those reflections, 
not her dramatic confrontation with Vulindlela which 
motivates her rejection of her new life and return to 
something like her father's. 
I had met a woman in her nightdress wandering in 
the street. She was like anyone else ... poor 
thing, a hamster turning her female treadmill. I 
remember every detail of that street, could walk 
it with my eyes shut. My sense of sorority was 
Clear. Nothing can be avoided ... No one can 
defect. 
I don't know the ideology: 
It's about suffering. 
How to end suffering. 
And it ends in suffering. ... Like anyone else I 
do what I can. I am teaching them to walk again, 
at Baragwanath Hospital. They put one foot before 
the other. 
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The impetus, then, has been "Sorority". For Rosa it is 
awareness of gender which eventually shapes identity, 
together with an acceptance of the need to cope with 
suffering, and an understanding that this is an inescapable 
element of her ethnic identity. Rosa Burger is a white South 
African woman: as such, she must deal with suffering or deny 
part of herself. The elements of race, gender and ethnicity 
thus form her self-identity but are questioned and 
negotiated in the process of freeing herself from the 
identity which others see, that she is (only) her father's 
daughter. What Burger's Daughter suggests is that while one 
(apparently) follows a "given" story-line, identity is 
constructed by the process of choosing to tell that story.*?° 


JULY'S PEOPLE 


In contrast to the straightforward presentation of the 
search for identity in Burger's Daughter, July's People 
presents an ambiguous account of identity, showing the 
confusion which arises when a conventional identity comes 
undone. Maureen Smales has been firmly rooted in the social 
and economic strata of South African life: upbringing as the 
daughter of a mine shift boss, settled adult life as wife of 
an architect. She and her husband, Bam, are aware that they 
are "born white pariah dogs in a black continent", liable to 
be rejected by the blacks with whom they sympathize. (This 
novel thus moves on from Burger's Daughter where Rosa had 
painfully to discover the possibility of such rejection. ) 
But the identity of white liberal wife is shattered by 
political upheaval as a result of which her "boy", July, 
takes the white family to his village for refuge. 


The major theme of July's People is the complexity of 
relationships consequent on the reversal of "normal" 
white:black roles in South Africa. Simply, by projecting 
into the future Gordimer is able to suggest both the effects 
of such role reversals for individual identity and, by 
analogy, the problematic nature of present racial 
differentiations. On one level, the novel works as a means 
of disturbing those categories; but again, other issues-- 
gender, family relationships, class--interact with the 
question of identity imposed by race. The identity of the 
white employers, Maureen and Bam Smales, of their "boy" 
July, of his country wife, are dependent on perceptions not 
only of race but of what race and gender combine to produce 
under conditions of economic and political differentiation 
superimposed on class and urban/rural divisions. Thus, for 
instance, "The balance between desire and duty is--has to 
be--maintained quite differently in accordance with the 
differences in the lovers' place in the economy"(65); 
Maureen has understood her relationship with July as "a 
white woman, someone who had employed him, theirs was a 


working relationship; surely that was her claim. (66--my 
emphasis); July constantly re-iterates his perception of his 
position as a black, "a contempt and humiliation that came 
from their blood and his"(62); July's wife's "blackness was 
a closed quality acting upon it [her face] from within 
rather than as a matter of pigment."(92) 


This novel is not primarily a narrative of event and 
action--the flight from the white suburb and survival and 
adaptation for the white family in the bush is the framework 
for the account of relationships and the violent disturbance 
of Maureen's settled identity. While these external and 
public events are the ostensible cause of the uncertainty of 
identity which she experiences, it is personal relationships 
which are actually more important. That is, in re- 
negotiating--and coming to self-understanding about--her 
attitude to July, Maureen also has to review her marriage; 
and that process is influenced by consideration of July's 
identity as a husband. And the novel is finally 
inconclusive--it sets out the conditions of disturbance but 
it does not resolve the consequent dilemma of who Maureen is 
to be. 


Bam is in a sense freed by the strangeness of their 
circumstances, coping pragmatically with their survival, but 
Maureen is driven to reconsider herself, in terms of her 
relationships with Bam and July. For the former, "she had 
gone on a long trip and left him behind in the master 
bedroom"; but with respect to July, who now is effectively 
in control of their lives, she is threatened: "she was 
feeling no personal threat in him, not physical, anyway, but 
in herself." (98) That threat eventually unsettles her 
compietely, to a point where "She was not in possession of 
any part of her life": all her past coalesces, so that "The 
suburb did not come before or after the mine."(139) And the 
book ends as "She runs: trusting herself with all the 
suppressed trust of a lifetime, alert, like a solitary 
animal at the season when animals neither seek a mate nor 
take care of young, existing only for their lone survival, 
the enemy of all that would make claims of 
responsibility."(160) 


A_ SPORT OF NATURE 


That "freedom from responsibility" seems to be the 
theme taken up in the next novel, A Sport of Nature. This 


novel was not well-received by the critics, in the main 
because its themes were not understood and/or did not seem 
consonant with Gordimer's more usual treatment of South 
African politics. But it repays careful reading as a 
treatment of the interconnections between personal and 
political identity, exploring the basic questions of 
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identity: Who am I? What am I? What has made me, and makes 
me, what I am? Whereas Burger's Daughter and July's People 
focus on the personal feelings of women who are attempting 
to negotiate identity, this novel equates in style to ' 
narrative history--Hillela does not present herself to the 

reader.*©° The question as to why she chooses certain 

directions is left unanswered, at best to be deduced from 

that history. (That is not, though, altogether unhelpful: 

while it might be argued that using fictional accounts of 

identity involves an artificial or illicit insight into 

individual motives, in this case, choices have to be 

recognizable by way of consequences, a procedure that should 

satisfy the skeptic in this regard. ) 


Whereas a given identity had been provided for Rosa and 
Maureen by their family's race and class positions, and 
associated political attitudes, Hillela's identity is 
problematic from the start. She presents another, more 
complex, version of reaction to family as embodied in Rosa 
Burger and of the extreme disturbance of settled identity as 
indicated by Maureen Smales. And the question of gender 
becomes significant in this novel not only because Hillela 
is always regarded as potentially her mother's daughter, but 
also because it is her sexuality which prevents her fitting 
into conventional categories and structures from an early 
stage and which then shapes her (political) identity. 


Kerby's remark about narrative unity well-describes 
Hillela: "To understand a life is to trace its development 
upon a narrative thread, a thread that unites otherwise 
disparate or unheeded happenings into the significance of a 
development, a directionality, a destiny."*” Unity is 
conferred by the way in which all her adventures move her, 
albeit accidentally or contingently, towards a certain 
identity, thet of the white woman who consorts with black 
political leaders, who assists them, from her position as a 
white woman, in their struggles for black power. But the 
narrative thread of Hillela's story is overtly disjointed: 
the narrator reports from time to time that she has been 
lost sight of, little is known about certain periods of 
life, some things have to be inferred. Indeed, the novel 
overtly questions conventional views of identity: 

This is not a period well-documented in anyone's 
memory, even, it seems, Hillela's own. For others, 
one passes into a half-presence (alive somewhere 
in the city, or in the world) because of lack of 
objective evidence and information; for oneself, 
the lack of documentation is deliberate. And if, 
later, no one is sure you are really the same 
person, what that is certainly relevant is there 
to document? Everyone is familiar with memories 
others claim to have about oneself that have 
nothing to do with oneself. (119) 
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It suits Hillela to be lost from sight from time to 
time: and the effect of these gaps in the narrative is to 
enhance the overall impression that the "Hillela" who 
emerges is a deliberate construction. 


The questions then are how this is possible, and what 
connections there are to prenarratives, given elements of 
identity. The possibility of choice recurs throughout the 
novel. "Hillela could have been like anybody else. She had 
the opportunity"(71): she could have grown up to be like 
either of the aunts who had had care of her, rich and 
cultured, or middle-class liberal. (She is the child of a 
mother who had been feckless, and her exact origins are 
unclear.) She rejects both, drifts through a series of jobs 
but then settles: "She was perhaps happy ... The happiness 
may have been partly to do with something she was not 
conscious of: working in an advertising agency, living with 
this man, she achieved a balance. A balance between leaving 
them all, the advantages they had offered ... and rejoining 
without them what each had offered"(131) But that balance is 
upset--she flees South Africa with the man who then deserts 
her, leaving her among but not part of a colony of political 
refugees. But as the narrative has it, this man should be 
given credit, "for having been the one who, however 
reluctantly, moved her on."(140) 


In the period immediately after leaving South Africa, 
"there is little to attach in a contiguous, concrete 
identity"(197). "Moving on" takes her through a series of 
affairs until she meets and marries Whaila Kgomani, an 
exiled black South African, with whom she has a child. She 
then acquires a certain identity,"as a white South African 
[she had been] part of the scatter of white revolutionaries 
from that country they invited to parties, although, in 
fact, for these exiles the girl was a nobody. As a white 
South African actually married to a black South African, she 
remained for her hosts at these same gatherings an 
embodiment of their political and ethical credo, non-racial 
unity against the oppression of one race."(229) 


Hillela had been made homeless because she broke 
something precious (by her association with her cousin, 
Sasha) (146). But in exile, she realizes that, "Those others 
on the beach; they have no home--not out of clumsiness, a 
tendency to break what is precious--but because they are 
brave and believe in the other kinds of love, justice, 
fellow man--and inside each other, making love, that's the 
only place we can make, here that's not just a place to 
stay.(165) She sleeps with activists but, 
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-. how can there be trust? What is there to go 
by? One who left that home uninstructed, ignorant, 
like most of her kind--for personal reasons which 
are no reason, in the measure of what has to be 
done. What credibility has she to show for 
herself, now, but the protection of yet another 
man? 

Without a cause is without a home; lying here. 
I've learned that. Without a cause is without 
reason to be. (189) 

For Hillela, "home" becomes associated with the 
political cause and with her sexuality. Hillela's sexuality, 
initially a danger and the cause of disruption or suspicion, 
becomes what grounds her, gives her a "place", a secure 
identity. 


Hillela had rejected both the models offered by her 
aunts of what a white South African woman might be. By 
leaving, moving on, she was able to attempt something new. 
With Whaila she hoped for "the rainbow family". She believed 
that color could be transcended. She tells Whaila, 

When you touched me at the beginning (she takes 
his black hand and spreads it on her hip) this was 
a glove. really. The blackness was a glove. And 
everywhere, all over you, the black was a cover. 
Something God gave you to wear. Underneath, you 
must be white like me ... because that's what I 
was told, when I was being taught not to be 
prejudiced: underneath they are all just like us. 
Nobody said we are just like you.-- 

He completes her: "When we are together, when you're 
inside me, nothing is missing ... everything broken of,, 
unanswered, abandoned, is made whole." And their child will 
be, "Our color. A category that doesn't exist. She would 
invent it."(207-8) 


But the baby is "perfectly black"’**, and Whaila is 
killed (by South African security). But she had found, "a 
sign in her marriage, a sure and certain instruction to 
which one could attach oneself and feel the tug of history." 
(232) So when Whaila is shot in their kitchen, "even if she 
had not been hit, the little beach girl was buried"(252); 
"Mrs. Kgomani had gained an equilibrium that discarded 


girlish fantasies ... She was no longer a distraction to 
catch the eye. She was part of the preoccupation she had 
once disrupted so naturally ..."(253-4). And Hillela begins 


a "career" of political activity, first as Mrs. Kgomani, 
acceptable and with authority as Whaila's widow, then in the 
United States as expert on African affairs, and finally as 
wife of another black leader who becomes President of his 
country. 
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After Whaila's death, Hillela asks, "What am I without 
him? And if, without him, I am nothing, what was I? the 
loving gone, the African family of rainbow-colored children 
gone, the innocent boast of the striking couple gone--"(250) 
The answer to her questions--fundamental questions of 
identity--is "What was left behind was the handclasp"(250) 
What Hillela discovers from Whaila's death is the 
possibility of an identity which does not deny her sexuality 
but which also does not deny her own version of commitment 
to her country, expressed, as she had come to understand it, 
through the personal matter of her relationship with Whaila 
(and her understanding, grudgingly, that he had never been 
contained by that relationship, but that for him love had 
been owed to his own people in need (269)). 


I knew who they were, by then. From him, and even 
before that, in Dar ... although I didn't realize. 
The farmers and businessmen and doctors and 
lawyers in parliament, sitting in that lovely old 
building at the Cape Town Gardens under the Mount 
Nelson Hotel, where I had such a good time as a 
kid, staying there with my aunt. The teachers in 
the girls' school I went to, the people I worked 
for in Johannesburg, the doctor, the advertising 
agency ones. Even the others. My other aunt and 
her husband--Joe, he was so wonderful to me-- who 
tried to show me I ought to resist what was going 
to kill Whaila. Although it was no good. Not only 
because I treated them badly--but because all of 
them, they let it happen. I never understood my 
life until there he was. In the kitchen.(311) 
Thus all the elements of her identity, given and 
chosen, cohere and in so doing move her on. 


The understanding which Hillela reaches does not 
necessarily clarify her identity as perceived by others. She 
apparently worked hard for the cause--"She had--she made-- 
all the right connections. Citagele has always admitted that 
he never anywhere has anyone more energetic (even if she was 
a woman, even if she was white)."(261) But as in the early 
part of her life, there are gaps and absences, causes for 
mistrust--"... never mind 'Whaila Kgomani's widow', she had 
her life in her own hands ... the young widow had intimate 
friendships, it was said; she would never lack admirers, or 
the means of communicating with them" (273). She confuses 
her American lover, "Deliberately. At times it was clear 
that for her only sexual love ... was to be trusted. All the 
rest (his phrase) was shit and lies. And he did not know 
whether she was thinking of the killing of her husband, or 
some other kind of treachery that had happened to her 
Then at other times she could also say love ‘can't be got 
away with'; or it wasn't ‘enough'. What she seemed to mean 
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by this last was that in spite of all the evidence against 
it, another kind of live had to be risked.(290) That ‘other 
kind of love' is what Whaila had meant by love--commitment 
to the cause. 


Hillela's political understanding which is achieved 
through Whaila's death is linked to the idea of tragedy. An 


earlier, older, lover had told her that, "A tragedy ... is 
when a human being is destroyed engaging himself with events 
greater than personal relationships. ... A tragic death 


results from the struggle between good and evil. And it has 
results that outlast grief."(251) For Hillela this has a 
very particular meaning: grief might have tied her to the 
memory of her husband; understanding of the tragedy of his 
death allows that "Whaila is dead. There have been others. 
There will be others."(251) But those others are, now, 
always tied in with Hillela's own identity, and always 
associated with the handclasp--"The handclasp is the only 
love made flesh" (270). From then on, Hillela "had the 
qualification of tragedy. There is no one so safe, so 
secure, so frivolous or hard-headed as to be able to be 
unaware of that."(277) And she "came straight from the 
kitchen where Whaila died on the floor. It was all of her 
they needed to know. She began there. it was the signature 
of her life; what she had been, what she was, and would 
be."(277) 


For Hillela herself, the commitment is still intensely 

personal: 
--What are you going to do, Hillela? 
--What d'you mean? 
--You know what I mean. is it going to be for the 
rest of your life...oh Hillela.-- 
--Do what I'm doing. Looking for ways to free 
Whaila. (289) 

And again, "--What I thought I was doing... I wanted to 
get rid of the people who came to the flat and shot 
Whaila"(3il1) At first the expression of commitment is not 
directly political: 

--What'd you actually mean by "get rid".-- 

-- ... it's soup powder I've been doling out 

You only want to find something to stuff in those 
mouths. You lose all sense of what you wanted to 
do. And the same thing with pain. You just want to 
stop it, for them, for the hour you're there with 
them. There's no other purpose you can even think 
about .--(312) 


But this conversation is with the General, Reuel, 
president of his country exiled after a coup, who she has 
met while on a visit to Africa on relief work, away from her 
husband-to-be in the United States (with whom she had found 
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a kind of balance again, understanding and domestic 
security). Reuel tells her, "That's not getting rid", and 
offers her a trip with him to Mombasa.(312) For Hillela this 
is moving on, again: when they met, "The General did not 
tell her he could not live without her. It was in his face 
and hers--they recognized it in each other without ever 
having it stated: each could live as long as individual life 
lasted, independent of anyone, in the momentum of moving 
on."(307). And, "The General saw in her, that first evening, 
someone who could keep abreast of him; moving on."(313) 


Her (final) relationship with Revel then confirms her 
identity as the comrade of the black man, and fuses the 
personal and political through her sexuality. The General 
"took her everywhere; a characteristic of the qualities 
developed by a mistress that she should be, unlike a wife, 
someone who can be taken everywhere."(329) And "Her 
sexuality, evident to every man watching her pass as he sat 
in the bush oiling his gun, or stood at attention for review 
before the General, was part of the General's command. For 
him it seemed to grow, to be revealed with the success of 
his push towards the real capital. ... he had known from the 
first time he made love with her that that was only an 
experience of her possibilities--without realizing exactly 
what these would turn out to be. 

Everyone has some cache of trust, while everything 
else--family, lover, love of fellow men--takes on 
suspect interpretations. In her, it seemed to be 
sexuality. However devious she might have to be 
(he realized he did not know why she should have 
wanted to be chosen by him) and however she had to 
accept deviousness in others, in herself--she drew 
upon the surety of her sexuality as the bread of 
her being. (330) 


Reuel recognizes that she has "the experience that 
fitted her for conclave; long ago, when she was very young, 
she had developed, along with the love-child inside her, a 
feminine skill of guardianship, an ability to see, moves 
ahead, what the opposition tactics were revealing themselves 
to be, and to intervene warning with the signal of a gesture 
or a look.(356) And that, too, is an asset of her sexuality: 
as Sasha remembers about her from the beginning, "You 
received everything through you skin, understood everything 
that way."(369) She does not theorize. "If it is true that 
the voice of a life is always addressing someone ... there 
is a stage in middle life, if that life is fully engaged 
with the world and the present, when there is no space or 
need for reflection ... It also may be true that a life is 
always moving--without being aware of this or what the 
moment may be and by a compass not available to others-- 
towards a moment.(396) Hillela's "moment" is standing with 
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the general at the ceremony for South Africa's freedom, 
"watching a flag slowly climb ... the flag of Whaila's 
country."(396). 


When she had contemplated the possibility of a new 
category of color, her child with Whaila, she had also 
observed that " there are Hotnots and half-castes, two- 
coffee-one-milk, touch-of-the-tar-brush, pure white, black 
is beautiful--but a creature made of love, without a label; 
that's a freak".(208) She did not achieve the "rainbow 
family": but she herself is the "Sport of nature", a 
creature who does not run true to type.*? Although overtly 
promiscuous it is the expression of her intense devotion to 
Whaila that becomes her identity; and that intensity 
expresses itself as political commitment, against 
expectations generated by her previous behavior or 
inclinations. 


MY SON'S STORY 


My Son's Story, Gordimer's latest novel, differs from 
the previous three in several respects. Most obviously in 
respect of my readings here, it is narrated by and about 
"black" men not a white woman. The woman is presented in 
terms of a character in someone else's story, the object of 
the son's construction and the ostensible cause of the 
father's failure of family and political relationships. 


Hannah Plowman is "narrated" in two ways, by a 
stereotyping caricature of a white woman by the son who 
tells his father's (and his own) story and by third-person 
narrative; and the contrast between the two is itself 
revealing. Will presents Hannah as his father's "other 
woman", "that" woman. Hannah is characterised by appearance: 
"That broad pink appearance of face they have, where the 
features don't appear surely drawn as ours are ... [PJinkish 
and white-downy--blurred ...(15); "She reminds me of a pig. 
Our ancestors didn't eat pig."(93); "his pudding-faced 
blonde (pink blancmange like my mother used to make for us 
out of a packet when we were kids)"(175). The novel's 
narrative technique of showing how Will constructs "Hannah" 
stands in strong contrast to the previous novel's 
presentation of Hillela as a creature of free choice. But 
the narrative gradually reveals that this construction is 
false (indeed, a matter of Will's own construction of 
identity); and the caricature that Will builds up is 
inconsistent with the way in which Hannah is presented as a 
character in her own right. 


This narrative takes the question of identity on 
directly: 
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Who is Hannah Plowman? 

Not the woman cast by the adolescent son as an 

excuse for sulky defensiveness, disdain--and 
jealousy. Not the fancy-woman fellow-traveler of a 
colored with a subversive record, known to the 
Security Police. The dossier of an individual's 
conscious origins is really all that is sure, and 
it goes back only so far as the individual's own 
living memory. Hers begins with her maternal 
grandfather ... a missionary in one of the British 
Protectorates on the borders of the country 
His brother had gone to South Africa and become 
chairman of a finance corporation ... The brother 
paid for Hannah's education in England ... [her 
father] was a Bulawayo policeman who already had a 
wife ... Hannah's mother married a Jewish doctor 
and went to live in Cape Town. ... Hannah spent 
part of her school holidays in the grandfather's 
mud-brick and thatch house at the mission, and 
part in the Cape Town suburb among her step- 
father's collection of modern paintings. 
An individual life, Hannah's, but one that has 
followed the shifts in power of the communities 
into which she was born. So that what she really 
is, is a matter of "at that time" and "then"; 
qualifications and uncertainties. (86-7) 

Her identity, that is, is not a matter of simple 
categorization; and self-identity is a matter of choice, or 
interpretation: "She was not a dilettante but not socially 
programmed, so to speak: had to choose where to place 
herself more realistically than in her childish broad sense 
that all Southern Africa was home: there were boundaries, 
treaties, barbed-wire, heavily-armed border posts."(88) 


Hannah's life is, in a sense, the fulfillment of the 
confusions of the other three women, Rosa, Maureen and 
Hillela, in answer to the question, "What is a white South 
African woman to be?" Hannah acts, makes (political) 
decisions, takes responsibility in a way that Sonny, the 
overtly political character, fail to do. And her ability to 
do so arises from a fusion of personal and political. Hannah 
chooses political responsibility, from a background which, 
like Hillela's, offered her the possibility of contrasting 
life-styles This clearly is a matter of choice, in contrast 
to the way in which Sonny is drawn into the black political 
movement by way of gradual movement from an a-political 
position. She can then go on to greater political 
responsibility whereas he is constrained by his inability to 
integrate his personal and public lives. 


When Sonny tells her what could have happened as a 
result of her letting a stranger stay in her cottage without 
his (Sonny's) knowledge, 
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She was considering, a moment, whether this was a 
reproach. But between them, that wasn't possible; 
you don't live for each other, the loving is 
contained within the cause, and there would be no 
love if you were to refuse, because of personal 
risk, something expected of you by the 
struggle. (174) 

For Hillela, her love for Whaila then determined her 
identity; for Hannah, her love for Sonny cannot be separated 
out from what she is deciding to be: 

Talking of change was a danger to the weekend 
among the orange blossom. That was exactly what 
Hannah was obeying: the need to change. How would 
change come, for her, if she stayed on in the 
cottage, conveniently near for visits from Sonny? 
How does such a love affair--come about, made 
inevitable by the law of life between a man anda 
woman--obey the other law of life: moving on?(215) 


What Sonny understands of Hannah's "need to change" 
refers to the political responsibilities she will take on; 
but he also acknowledges "the men who would occupy the place 
made for love in this, as every other way of life".(216) The 
choice Hannah has made, to move on (away from Sonny but 
towards a stronger political identity), is typical of all 
four characters and representative of the treatment of the 
construction of identity depicted in these novels. What 
allows them to choose, to affirm or deny given 
characteristics of identity, and in so doing to construct 
their own self-identity, is the need to "make a place for 
love". It is the negotiation of personal relationships which 
allows (enables) the refinement or modification of otherwise 
given elements of identity. But then what the novels also 
make very clear is that such negotiations and adjustments 
will never be simple because they necessarily challenge 
those preconceptions which "normally", conventionally, allow 
for settled identity. 


Each of these women reflects an aspect of what Stephen 
Clingman says about Gordimer's own "sense of identity": 

This is perhaps best understood as a series of 
transgressions, an overstepping of successive 
boundaries. ... At each stage there is an opening 
out to new possibilities, a willingness to be 
exposed to new demands, no matter how difficult 
these may be for the inner life. 

And that identity includes "assertion, the obligation 
of an equal among equals. In making this assertion is the 
finding of a place, and in finding a place the formation of 
an identity.?° "Finding a place" can be read as a question 
of ethnicity--the choice is to be South African, with all 
that that implies, especially for these middle-class white 
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women, or to be (as Gordimer herself wants to be), African. 
But that necessitates a very particular (self)perception of 
race, where the choice is clearly a political choice. What 
these novels suggest, most interestingly, is the way in 
which gender, being a woman, actually allows or enables 
this. So these novels show that even a strong combination of 
given factors--being a woman, being white and being South 
African--need not inhibit, indeed may even serve as 
potential for, the construction of self-identity. And the 
novels, unlike much theory, emphasize not so much any one of 
these components in particular but the interrelationships 
between them and the possibilities of choice as constrained 
or enhanced by those complex interconnections. 


IDENTITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


For each of these women, identity is problematic: and 
this is shown through their personal relationships and, 
thence, the development of their political consciousness. 
What is significant here is not only the extent of choice 
demonstrated by these narrative biographies but the way in 
which the exercise of choice apparently results ina 
stronger sense of political identity. They exemplify, in a 
double sense, the narrative construction of identity, which 
entails both obligations inherent in what is given and 
responsibilities consequent on decisions about what can be 
chosen. That is, the account of identity presented by 
narrative means concurs with the suggestions of narrative 
theory. These novels suggest, by implication, the extent to 
which political action, the exercise of political 
responsibility, may be dependent on the ability to construct 
identities which challenge given categorizations. 


There is a connection between choice of (self)identity 
and the possibility of taking responsibility--generally 
speaking, the element of choice in the construction of 
identity is a variety of that choice which, on the part of 
human agents, is inescapably political.7? What I refer to as 
"choice" in the matter of identity, the construction of 
self-identity by the interpretation of given elements, the 
negotiation of contingencies and the selection of a 'life- 
style'?? involves discrimination and judgment. And judgment, 
together with the social implications of narrative identity, 
involves the agent in (the acceptance or rejection of) 
political responsibility.?* The process of making choices 
has inexorably political outcomes: the self-narrated life is 
a political life, because choosing implies taking on 
responsibility. 


"The politics of identity" is usually understood as 
referring to the problems inherent in the classification of 
persons by reference to group categorizations; narrative 
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theories of identity suggest to political theory that 
individual identity, especially the construction of self- 
identity also carries political implications. As I have 
suggested here, exercising choice involves the individual in 
taking responsibility, and the process and the outcome may 
well have political consequences. And, as these particular 
examples have demonstrated, the self-construction of 
identity also allows for challenge to those categorizations 
which are most often the concern of "the politics of 
identity"--race, gender and ethnicity. 


NOTES 


1. Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: a Study in Moral 

Theory, second edition (London: Duckworth, 1985); see also 

Richard Rorty, Contingency, Irony and Solidarity (Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1989); Charles Taylor, Sources 

of the Self: the Making of the Modern Identity (Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1989). 

2. Anthony Kerby, Narrative and the Self (Bloomington, 

Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1991),1,6; narrative 

theories of identity clarify the distinction between 

identity in the sense of perception by others of that 

which makes the self recognizable to those others (often 

a matter of group characterization) and self-identity as 

perceived (and narrated) by the self; while theorists 

move between these usages, narrative fictions are 

especially useful for showing the effects of interactions 

and disjunctions in single individuals. 

Kerby, Narrative and the Self, op.cit., 40. 

Kerby, Narrative and the Self, op.cit., 109,110. 

Michael J Sandel, Liberalism and the Limits of Justice 

(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982). 

6. Sandel, Liberalism and the Limits of Justice, 152 

7. Emily Gill, ‘Autonomy and the Encumbered Self' 
[unpublished], presented at the American Political 
Science Association Annual Meeting, Chicago, 3-6 
September 1992, 14; Gill goes on to discuss theories of 
difference in relation to voluntarist agency, and to 
examine ‘the reaffirmation of particularity as it may 
contribute to ... a context of choice"--she focuses 
especially on (female) gender particularity; I have drawn 
on Gill' paper both for particular references in this 
section and for her general argument which led me to the 
ideas developed in this paper. 

8. Gill, ‘Autonomy and the Encumbered Self', op.cit., 2-3. 

9. The extent to which contingency enters into the plot of 
human lives somewhat works against the notion of self- 
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control of the elements which go to make up identity--cf. 
William Connolly, Identity\Difference:Democratic 
Negotiations of Political Paradox, (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1991); narrative fictions are 
particularly good at showing how contingency and purpose 
can be reconciled. 

Nadine Gordimer, Burger's Daughter (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1979); July's People (London: Jonathan Cape, 1981); 
A Sport of Nature (London: Jonathan Cape, 1987); My Son's 
Story (London, Bloomsbury, 1990); all further references 
are to these editions. 

These novels offer, on one level, commentary on Emil 
Gill's reflection: "But how do we treat women "as women"? 
The individual should be able to embrace attributes 
which, upon reflection, she takes to be constitutive of 
her selfhood. But she must also be able to detach herself 
from attributes she does not wish to claim as part of 
herself and to embrace others she may have chosen." Gill, 
‘Autonomy and the Encumbered Self', op.cit.,10; if such a 
degree of choice is particularly necessary for female 
identity, then the novels amplify Gill's comment by 
showing what is possible; but I would argue that Gill's 
formula for the treatment of women as women applies 
equally well to (all) persons as persons: I have used the 
female characters of these novels as examples only as 
that--examples. 

Ironically, though, Rosa is named for alternative 
versions of the future: not only the political--Rosa 
Luxembourg--but also for her Afrikans grandmother whose 
farm is the future for her family.(131). 

Rosa does go to "contemplate the unicorn", in the Musee 
de Cluny: this interlude in the novel comments poetically 
on the fantasy world which mirrors Rosa's "fantasy" life 
in France; but Rosa herself, as she sits gazing at the 
tapestry, is "this creature that has never been". (340-1) 

All the key incidents of the novel, which influence 
Rosa's movement towards self-knowledge, are drawn 
together here--the death of a man on a park bench(74-6), 
the beating of the donkey, and the encounter with the old 
woman. 

cf. "I have had a course of action to follow which 
involved the life of a man who happened to be my father 

The course of action I have duly fulfilled, with 
consequences for me some of which were self-evident, 
foreseen and accepted ... is part of a continuing 
process. It is complete only for Lionel Burger ... "(113) 

The narrative style of this novel describes Hillela in 
dry, third-person, telling--only the occasional 
interludes allow Hillela herself a voice: in that 
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respect, the extent to which Hillela is at any point 
choosing identity has to be inferred. 

Kerby, Narrative and the Self, op.cit., 40. 

Though Hillela is satisfied, "not to have produced a 
third generation of the mother who danced away into the 
dark of a nightclub, the child before whom certain 
advantages lay like the shadow of a palm tree, the aunts 
who offered what they had to offer."(228) 

cf Gordimer's epigraph to the novel: "Lusus naturae-- 
Sport of Nature. a plant, animal etc., which exhibits 
abnormal variation or a departure from the parent stock 
or type ... a spontaneous mutation; a new variety 
produced in this way. 

Nadine Gordimer, The Essential Gesture: Writing, 
Politics and Places, Edited and with an introduction by 
Stephen Clingman (New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1988), 5,9; 
this is not, of course, to suggest that these novels are 
in any sense reducible to autobiography; but it is to 
reinforce the value of bringing fiction into the study of 
politics. 

cf. Connolly, Identity\Difference, op cit., 20-1. 

cf. Anthony Giddens, Modernity and Self-identity: Self 
and Society in the Late Modern Age (London:Polity Press, 
1991), 5-6. 

cf. Ronald Beiner, Political Judgment (London:Methuen, 
1983). 
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In Identity\Difference, in the course of dealing with 
"the consolidation of identity through the constitution of 
difference", William Connolly speaks of the need to 
undertake analysis "from a perspective that problematizes 
the certainty of one's self-identity". This paper offers 
such a perspective by way of a reading of Nadine Gordimer's 
My Son's Story. As with Connolly himself, 

The agenda is not to develop from scratch an 

entire philosophy of identity and difference. In a 

world already saturated with operative relations 

of identity and difference, such an agenda is 

neither possible nor desirable. The agenda is 

instead to intervene from a distinctive 

perspective in theory-imbued practices of identity 

and difference (always) already in place.* 
I suggest that this novel, which shows practices of identity 
and difference already in place, offers not merely 
illustration of Connolly's discussion but also exemplifies 
how reading a work of fiction, with its capacity to both 
involve and distance, can enable that self-analysis which 
Connolly implies is a valid part of political theorizing. 
This novel presents a complex case of the construction of 
identity dependent on perceptions of difference. The novel 
apparently supports Connolly's contention that the 
construction of other is necessary to a defensive self- 
identity. However, "taking the narrative turn" is, in this 
case at least, more than merely illustrative for political 
theory: modern novels such as this offer the "different 
perspective" which Connolly and others now think necessary, 
enabling a balance to be held between a level of theoretical 
detachment and awareness of our own involvement in the 
construction of identity and difference. 


CONNOLLY ON IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE 


An identity is established in relation to a series 
of differences that have become socially 
recognized. These differences are essential to its 
being. If they did not coexist as differences, it 
would not exist in its distinctness and solidity. 
Entrenched in this indispensable relation is a 
second set of tendencies, themselves in need of 
exploration, to congeal established identities 
into fixed forms, thought and lived as if their 
structure expressed the true order of things. When 
these pressures prevail, the maintenance of one 
identity (or field of identities) involves the 
conversion of some differences into otherness, 
into evil, or one of its numerous surrogates. 
Identity requires difference in order to be, and 
it converts difference into otherness in order to 
secure its own self-certainty. (64) 
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Identity is only definable in conjunction with difference’, 
is assured by difference--"The consolidation of identity 
through the constitution of difference"; strictly speaking, 
difference as such would not necessarily be a problem but 
for its conversion into otherness--"The self-reassurance of 
identity through the construction of otherness"(9) (and, 
thence, "the defining of a range of differences as 
heretical, evil, irrational, perverse, or destructive" (3)). 
"The definition of difference is a requirement built into 
the logic of identity, and the construction of otherness is 
a temptation that readily insinuates itself into that logic 
... [Land] every attempt to come to terms with it encounters 
stubborn obstacles built into the logic of identity and the 
structural imperatives of social organization."(9) But 
"attempts to protect the purity and certainty of a hegemonic 
identity" have led to "diverse political tactics through 
which doubts about self-identity are posed and resolved by 
the constitution of an other against which that identity may 
define itself."(ix) 


"Other" is not simply any non-self but a created 
embodiment of "“otherness"--that which is feared, resented or 
otherwise regarded as alien.* And from this follows "the 
problem of evil residing within human structures of personal 
identity and social order"(3)--"the evil that flows from the 
attempt to establish security of identity for any individual 
or group by defining the other that exposes sore spots in 
one's identity as evil or irrational"(8). That is, it is not 
difference as such that constitutes otherness, but its 
conversion into otherness equated with evil: "The bearer of 
difference may be one open to your appreciation or worthy of 
your tolerance, or an other whose claim to identity you 
strive to invert, or one who incorporates some of its own 
dispositions into her positive identity while you insist 
upon defining them as part of her negative identity or 
...".(65) Then it is not what the other is or does as such, 
but merely their being other that constitutes a potential 
threat which may cause the self to convert the other to a 
site of otherness. 


"True" identity is problematic: "What if the human is not 
predesigned to coalesce smoothly with any single, coherent, 
set of identities, if life without the drive to identity is 
an impossibility, while the claim to a natural or true 
identity is always an exaggeration?"(65) Given that 
"identity is established in relation to a series of 
differences that have become socially recognized", 
psychological and social pressures work to "fix" such 
differences; and, 
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then a powerful identity will strive to constitute 
a range of differences as intrinsically evil, 
irrational, abnormal, mad, sick, primitive, 
monstrous, dangerous, or anarchical--as other. 
This constellation of constructed others now 
becomes both essential to the truth of the 
powerful identity and a threat to it. The threat 
is posed not merely by actions the other might 
take to injure or defeat the true identity but by 
the very visibility of its mode of being as other. 
If there is no natural or intrinsic identity, 
power is always inscribed in the relation an 
exclusive identity bears to the differences it 
constitutes. If there is always a discrepancy 
between the identities a society makes available 
and that in human being which exceeds, resists, or 
denies those possibilities, then the claim to a 
true identity is perpetually plagued by the shadow 
of the other it constitutes”. (65-6) 


So Connolly speaks of "the paradox of difference": 
the paradoxical element in the relation of 
identity to difference is that we cannot dispense 
with personal and collective identities, but the 
multiple drives to stamp truth upon those 
identities function to convert differences into 
otherness and otherness into scapegoats created 
and maintained to secure the appearance of a true 
identity. To possess a true identity is to be 
false to difference, while to be true to 
difference is to sacrifice the promise of a true 
identity. (67) 

It is this paradox which concerns Connolly. 


Connolly goes on to discuss how this paradox can be coped 
with: for instance, the need to get at one's entrenched 
assumptions and examine them: 

The drive to strong identity and responsibility 

is overdetermined as a disposition of life. 

What one must refuse to do ... is to invest these 

dispositions with the blessing of unambiguous 

truth. One must treat them as entrenchments 

installed in the self and its world rather than 

depths that mirror the deepest truths about the 

world and the self. These entrenchments cannot be 

eliminated from reflection and action, but they 

must be excavated and problematized so far as 

possible in order to confound the singular hold 

they have over life.(118) 
And he goes on to suggest some ways by which this might be 
achieved--for instance by adopting an ironizing rhetoric, or 
an ambiguous stance toward "indispensable constructions and 
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unavoidable fictions". Or, "One may live one's own identity 
in a more ironic, humorous way, laughing occasionally at 
one's more ridiculous predispositions..."(180); and so on. 
Significantly for political theory, as well as such specific 
practical possibilities, Connolly makes a more general 
recommendation, applicable to theory as well as practice. 
Speaking of the "temptation" of the construction of 
otherness, he continues, 

To come to terms with one's implication in these 

strategies, one needs to examine established 

tactics of self-identity, not so much by engaging 

in self-inquiry into one's deep interior as by 

exploring the means by which one has become 

constituted as what one is, by probing the 

structures that maintain the [plausibility of 

these configurations, and be analyzing from a 

perspective that problematizes the certainty of 

one's self-identity the effects these structures 

and tactics have on others.(9) 


My SON'S STORY 


Connolly's injunctions connect strongly to a recent work 
of fiction, Nadine Gordimer's My Son's Story.*Gordimer's 
novel presents a complex case of the construction of 
identity dependent on perceptions of difference, well- 
illustrating Connolly's contention that the construction of 
other is necessary to a defensive self-identity, and 
generally supporting him on identity, difference and 
otherness. It would be an illicit move, however, to read the 
novel merely as commentary on the theory. Rather, the novel 
must be read in its own right, on its own terms. Inasmuch as 
this novel clearly focuses on the themes which concern 
Connolly (and much other recent theory), what is interesting 
is, primarily, what the novel says about these themes. 


The novel tells the story of Sonny, a colored man from a 
small mining town in South Africa, who, having come up from 
humble origins, married Aila and had two children, a 
daughter, Baby, and a son, Will, and having established 
himself as an schoolteacher, becomes involved in political 
activity through supporting a protest demonstration by his 
pupils. Because of this he loses his job, and comes to 
undertake fulltime political activity. This leads to arrest, 
detention and imprisonment, During those events he meets a 
white civil rights worker, Hannah Plowman, and after his 
release begins an affair with her. Will becomes aware of 
this affair through an accidental meeting with his father 
and Hannah. His story then constitutes an attempt to record 
what he understands is happening. Sonny undertakes more, and 
more prominent, political activity; Baby cuts her wrists 


while Sonny and Hannah are away for a weekend together; Aila 
continues to support Sonny in his political work, though he 
communicates with her less and less. The family becomes 
Aila, Will and Baby, with Sonny increasingly absent and 
excluded. Meanwhile he is also being excluded from his 
political circle. Baby leaves home and then suddenly goes to 
Lusaka to join a revolutionary group where Aila visits her 
from time to time. The leadership struggles in Sonny's 
political circle intensify and although he is treated 
politely he loses status and trust. Hannah is offered and 
decides to take a United Nations job which will mean leaving 
South Africa. Then Aila is arrested and charged with being 
a member of a terrorist organization. Before her trial the 
political leadership arranges her escape from the country-- 
unbeknown to Sonny. Will and Sonny are left alone together, 
and Will eventually has to come to terms with what he and 
his family are rather than what he had believed them to be. 


It is possible to reconstruct the plot in the simplistic 
way that I have done here, but the novel as such is not so 
Simply read. The narrative moves the reader away from 
attention to overt plot--Sonny's political development and 
affair with Hannah and towards the theme of self-identity 
voiced through the interrelationship of the protagonist, 
Sonny, and the narrator, Will, and the interaction of the 
overt plot, of Sonny's finding and losing political 
identity, and the implied plot of Will's search for 
identity. The narrative method of this novel is in effect a 
clarification of the title--the novel tells the story of 
Will, Sonny and Aila's son, through Will's own account of 
what is happening to himself and his family, and by reported 
history and background to Will's narrative. The novel is 
structured around the pivotal episode of Will's 
confrontation with Sonny and Hannah as they leave a cinema 
together, resulting in Will's recognition that his father is 
other than he has believed him to be. Working around that 
episode, the novel effectively develops Connolly's 
discussion, showing the workings of individual mind and 
emotions to that end, in a way that theory does not (want 
to) do. The novel strongly supports Connolly's contention 
that the construction of identity is dependent on 
perceptions of difference and that the construction of other 
is necessary to a defensive self-interest. This is both the 
framing narrative device--the account of Will's efforts to 
make other in defense of his own identity--and a central 
theme which involves all the major characters. 


Will needs to set up categories of difference (which 
readily convert to otherness) because his own sense of 
identity is so precarious. He has been brought up ina 
household which is potentially upwardly mobile (within the 
constraints of the ascribed place for "his kind"). But as he 


grows up, his father's political activity jeopardizes that 
possibility and the family itself. And the identities which 
others ascribe to him are problematical--business student to 
please his mother, writer as his father's hope for him. (But 
hence one of the several ironies encapsulated in the novel's 
title--"writer" is precisely what Will is and eventually 
wants to be. He sets Aila up as perfect wife and mother, and 
struggles to maintain her identification with that 
categorization, while Sonny is increasingly identified as 
errant husband and father--which is, in turn, necessary to 
Will's perception of himself. But having set up his 
"Characters", as a reviewer nicely puts it, "his family 
refused to stay put in the neat set of identities he has 
allotted it"*>, and Will is unable to place himself in 
relation to them. 


Identity is "a slippery, insecure experience, dependent 
on its ability to define difference and vulnerable to the 
tendency of entities it would so define to counter, resist, 
overturn or subvert definitions applied to them".©® This is 
indeed true of Will: the members of his family, and Hannah, 
resist his categorizations, and inasmuch as his own identity 
depends on those categorizations--especially that of "son"-- 
he has to revisit and revise his perceptions not only of 
others but of himself. When he does work out (or admit to 
himself) what is happening--about Baby, about his mother-- 
his own identity is (further) threatened. "His idea of his 
own status in the family suffers a blow when he discovers 
that his silly sister is a serious revolutionary, and a 
worse one when his mother turns out to be not a fragile 
flower, but a woman leading a dangerous, clandestine life in 
which he has no part".” Will has depicted himself as the 
all-knowing observer--as omniscient author, indeed--and has 
implicitly defined himself by reference to his 
categorizations of these others. But the irony of this 
narrative lies in the extent to which Will's insistence on 
otherness misleads him--in creating other he fails to 
recognize difference, in himself and in others. 


Will is effectively an embodiment of Barbara Eckstein's 
definition of politics as "the power of what asserts itself 
as not-other over what is asserted as other ... deriving 
from a certain separation of the self from other" (although 
such separation is arbitrary and derives from a misreading 
of sameness). And "stereotypes of difference, which are bi- 
polar, are the basis and practice of will-to-power 
politics"--"the creation of other by certain difference".® 
Will "creates" Sonny, Aila and Hannah; his account of Hannah 
is the most blatant example of difference converted to 
other. His perception of Hannah, blonde, ungainly, ugly 
makes her a model in the story of the other--she is made 
other both as a white woman as such and in contrast to Aila. 
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She was so intense it seemed my quiet mother, her 

hair groomed and elegant legs neatly crossed as if 

her husband were there to approve of the 

standard--the self-respect--she kept up, was the 

one to supply support and encouragement. 

Of course I know her. That broad pink expanse of 

face they have, where the features don't appear 

surely drawn as ours are, our dark lips, our 

abundant glossy lashes and eyebrows, the shadows 

that give depth to the contours of our nostrils. 

Pinkish and white-downy--blurred ... (15) 
And later, "She reminds me of a pig. Our ancestors didn't 
eat pig"(93); and "his pudding-faced blonde (pink blancmange 
like my mother used to make for us out of a packet when we 
were kids)".(175) For Will it is indeed the case that, "The 
self-reassurance of identity through the construction of 
otherness" is "a temptation that readily insinuates itself" 
into the logic of identity.” 


This novel shows how Connolly's hypotheses would work out 
in actual lives. But my major intention in this paper is not 
to “match Gordimer to Connolly": that can be done throughout 
the reading of either text, and alert readers will notice 
the possibility of inter-reading on virtually every page of 
novel and treatise. What is more striking--and more useful-- 
is the way in which, given that basic interrelation, the 
novel effectively glosses, interprets, and moves on from 
the theory. It challenges and problematizes notions of 
identity, difference and otherness not only by unsettling 
received assumptions about categories of difference such as 
race and gender through the plot of the novel but by means 
of narrative structure. 


My Son's Story adds to Connolly's argument clear and 
particular instances of how the individual works to create 
other, and in so doing challenges preconceptions of given 
categories of race, gender, and political allegiances, 
taking up the way in which those distinctions are paralleled 
by otherness and difference within family and in personal 
relationships, and (thus) making the notion of difference 
itself problematical. Gordimer challenges conventional 
depictions of undifferentiated groupings, which assume the 
"analogous other"--differentiated groups such as blacks or 
women held to be like each other, clamorous, ungrateful or 
whatever. "[C]Jonsistently in her fiction she has presented 
experiences in which the private life of man and woman is 
publicly implicated or violated or in which this intimate 
connection is internally divided by unexpected, often 
unacknowledged, connections between different 'races' or 
classes"*°: so, for instance a greater difference between 
Sonny and Aila then between Sonny and Hannah. 
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Race and gender are the obvious examples of (culturally- 
created) difference. The novel's disturbance of given 
categorizations is especially obvious with regard to race. 
This is immediately apparent in respect of Gordimer herself. 
A white author, situated among those "who bear 
responsibility for the dominant definitions of self and 
others", confronts white readers within a context where she 
can rely on her reader's assumptions about racial 
"difference" and is thus "free, as [her] subjects are not, 
to explore the sameness in this difference and thus expose 
the reader's complicity in the enforcement of difference".?*?* 
My Son's Story in part achieves its effect by the narrative 
technique whereby a white woman South African author takes 
for her subject a colored man, (thus breaking into the 
conventional distinction of black/white in that context). 
The novel thus makes a wider point about otherness and 
difference, beyond the plot as such. 


The reader may expect certain things of Sonny--that he 
will be politically involved; that the struggle will be his 
first priority, and so on. But the account of Sonny coming 
to political consciousness does not meet these expectations: 
Sonny first feels "a special responsibility" to the children 
he teaches (and his position as a teacher is carefully built 
up, as matter of his distinction in his family). Ironically, 
the self-improvement which Sonny undertook to meet that 
responsibility (16,23) actually shielded him from what might 
have suggested a more directly political responsibility. 
Only later does he undertake political responsibility which 
then grounds his identity as a black politician. But 
narrative detail makes it clear that Sonny's identity as 
black politician is counter to the emphasis in the account 
of his development to that point that he is not black, and 
not a political being. Sonny's constructed and attributed 
identity challenges perceptions of "black", unsettling 
preconceived notions of attributions of identity by way of 
the ambiguity surrounding his race/color. Sonny is initially 
depicted as "other"--colored, between black (township) and 
white (city); educated out of his class and race origins. 
(There is a supporting motif, recurring in the novel, of the 
differences between this (rather bourgeois) family, 
especially the respectable Aila, the blacks they work with, 
and their white neighbors.) The development of the plot 
shows firstly his gradual progression from a life 
appropriate to “his own kind" towards the black political 
movement, then his assimilation into that movement, and his 
usefulness as a black politician. At each stage, Sonny 
stands between black and white, between authority and 
dissent, between respectability and disgrace. The actual use 
of this term makes the point plainly--always "halfway 
between".(21) And this characteristic is used to point up 
the ambiguity of political identity: Sonny's skills as a 


speaker "excuse" his lightness of skin, making it clear that 
black politics is about more than race or ethnicity. 


When Sonny does become part of the political struggle we 
are made aware of differences within that side, including 
the question of whether he is black enough to be useful. As 
Linda Hutcheon observes, it is typical of the move from 
modernist to postmodernist (fiction) to recognize that such 
"other" groups as blacks "do not form monolithic movements, 
but constitute a multiplicity of responses to a commonly 
perceived situation of marginality and ex-centricity".*? 
Sonny is made other by his colour but also by the decisions 
of his own comrades. Sonny's political identity then 
defines him--even to the extent of effectively removing him 
from the quasi-bourgeois world of "their kind"--the coloured 
community--to black politics, part of the world he had 
thought of as other, to the point where he "undestood that 
the mystery of the meaning of life he and Aila had vaguely 
known to be contained in living useful lives was no 
mystery. For them, their kind, black like the others, there 
was only one meaning: the political struggle".(47) And so to 
a position where "If he was responsible to the struggle, 
then the struggle was responsible for him, Sonny became 
‘Sonny'. He had no existence without it". My Son's Story 
does not depict a politics of crude oppositions of black 
versus white, or of alternations of power, within groups or 
in the State as a whole. At the beginning of the story there 
is a natural tendency to sympathize with Sonny as a victim 
of discrimination, as an other in a repressive political 
regime. But he then jolts our understanding of his position 
by being dismissive of black political struggles. 


Complexities of race and gender are combined in the 
depiction of Hannah. There is a complex double-distancing in 
the novel: we see Hannah as seen by Will, but we also "read" 
Hannah as depicted by a neutral authorial voice, as product 
of a peculiar white African experience and hence typically 
representative of unstable location of identity. Hannah's 
whiteness is a matter not just of Will's antagonistic 
commentary but of a separate history--that of a white 
southern African (alluding to differences within that 
"“side"). She is not a stereotypical privileged white: she 
comes from a disrupted childhood background which is in 
distinct contrast to Sonny and Aila's experience. As 
representative white, Hannah lets the reader who is white 
(and non South African) see themselves as other, so that the 
novel provides a way of getting outside or beyond a 
perception of themselves as norm, others always in 
comparison with that norm. (Gordimer has achieved this with 
an even more startling clarity elsewhere in her fiction--the 
controlling idea of July's People that white might come to 


depend on black and be forced to dissimulate in the presence 
of a controlling culture, for example.)?*?* 


Hannah is, as Will depicts her, a parody and ironic 
inversion of the to-be-expected white perception of black. 
The reader's self-identity is again challenged by Will's 
stereotyping of Hannah. She thus becomes pivotal (as well as 
for reason of her part in the plot)--a character relatively 
under-developed, not the overt focus of attention in the 
narrative, but essentially and actually other to Sonny, to 
Aila and, especially, to Will. Will's frequent attacks on 
Hannah which link her physical appearance with her behavior 
as Sonny's lover constitute an oblique comment on the overt 
plotline where all the major characters except Hannah are 
"others" in that regime. Her characterization as 
(essentially) other is then an ironic element of this novel 
(particularly so, I suggest for the majority of Western 
political theorists reading the novel). 


Disturbance of preconceptions abut race, gender, 
political allegiances disturbs the reader. The 
problematization of familiar theoretical categories should 
alert the reader to analogous possibilities in their own 
construction of identity and relationship to other, so that 
reading this (or similar) novel(s) makes one think about-- 
reflect on--what Connolly and others theorize. However, in 
this instance, not only plot but structure works to that 
end. The effect of "form working on content" (the narrative 
mode of discourse) is that attention to the novel involves 
the reader in questioning their own methods of constructing 
identity, difference and other. This is not an experimental 
novel in any sense which makes it inaccessible to the 
general reader--including the political theorist. 
Nevertheless, the narrative is such as to contribute 
directly to a reading of the novel for political theory. 
The narrative form (the framework of the son's story) 
presents problems of identity (revealed through narrative 
progression). And the narrative structure problematizes 
identification, prevents our identifying with others in the 
story. It is a commonplace to suppose that readers identity 
with characters in novels--or, more pertinently that a 
"good" novel is one that allows just such identification. 
But this novel works to prevent that: for example, Sonny 
begins to capture our attention (as an other with whom we 
can sympathize) but then shakes our understanding of his 
position by being dismissive of biack political struggles. A 
major effect of the way in which this novel challenges 
received categories of difference is that the narrative 
structure and technique prevents identification with 
sympathetic characters, involving the reader in questioning 
their own identity and relationship to the other. The 
disjunction of narrative in this and other modernist and 
postmodernist fiction works to prevent coherent (continuous) 
identification, and on the simplest level, it is that which 
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ensures its capacity for providing the "different 
perspective" that will assist Connolly. 


The novel begins abruptly with a question--"how did I 
find out?"--Will is asking this, as though in response to 
another's question about Sonny's affair with Hannah. His 
equally bald, factual and straightforward answer then gives 
way to Sonny's story. From the first few pages of the novel, 
there is obvious complexity, the product of a number of 
narrative techniques, in particular, the device of there 
being no single (authorial) voice. The controlling narrative 
voice appears to be Will's, with other forms of narration 
interspersed with his response to the opening question--"how 
did I find out?"--"what did 'I' find out, and how, and with 
what effects on 'me'?" But there is in effect a further 
narrative voice--that of the reader's response to Will's 
story. The reader is effectively in direct dialogue with 
Will as narrator--it is the reader who must then be the 
anonymous questioner of Will on page 1: and both together 
are apparently omniscient over the author as narrator and 
the events of the story. The reader of this novel is 
increasingly in a position analogous to the old "omniscient 
narrator", with privileged knowledge, and able as the story 
unfolds within the structure of the printed text to explain 
and understand what the characters cannot or willnot. (In 
that respect the reader of this novel may be said to be like 
the political theorist who similarly stands above or beyond 
characters (agents) ind can "explain" and "understand" what 
they can not or wilt not.) 


A major effect of the structure of the novel, working 
against (assumed or overt) content is that it must 
eventually occur to the reader--at least by the end of the 
book--that although we are ostensibly told the father's 
story, the son's failure of understanding is what we are 
being shown. The story of Sonny's identity--as father or as 
lover or as political activist--depends on Will's narrative 
voice. We observe that Will lacks the capacity to put 
himself in anyone else's place. There is a clear failure to 
relate. His attention is always to himself (the style of 
the novel makes this only too clear--his is the authorial 
voice in parody form, excessively self-conscious). At first, 
Will's concern for his mother and his taking on of family 
responsibility in Sonny's absence works to conceal the 
extent of his self-deception and misunderstanding(s). But 
narrative progression works to disclose the extent and 
persistence of his lack of understanding. Given the 
revelation of his construction of the story, Will's 
misunderstandings are doubly ironic. As we read the story 
it is evident that he "knows" less and less, although we 
(also) finally discover that he has known more than his 
story has revealed. This has been a story contrived to 
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conceal both knowledge and ignorance, understanding and 
misunderstanding. And this then involves the reader. Will as 
writer is in control, and his assertions of otherness and 
not-otherness cut across conventional groupings such as 
race,the family, gender or loyalty to a political cause. 
Power derives from "certain separation of the other"--Will 
would have no "plot" if he didnot make these distinctions. 
But as the twists of plot and structure reveal, the 
distinctions are arbitrary--Aila becomes more like Hannah in 
her "betrayal" of Sonny and Will than either care to admit; 
difference is a misreading of sameness--Will is his father's 
son, and Sonny his son's father, indeed; and the allocation 
of difference is a matter of strategy rather than truth (as 
is shown to be the case on the simplest level, with Sonny's 
place in the black political movement). 


The readers' privileged understanding in the matter of 
what characters cannot or willnot understand in the course 
of the narrative as it is presented is a direct consequence 
of the complexity of narrative structure--form works on 
content as we pay attention to plot and characters. Content 
is then rendered problematic by form. The structure and 
narrative technique make us read carefully (if not 
skeptically): this novel does not carry us along 
unthinkingly or unreflectively: we have to respond 
critically to a content that shows us how certain things 
are. This novel thus involves the reader in questioning 
their own identity and relationship to the other.** The 
shifts of narrative voice move us between, offer us, a 
double-detachment from the "real story"--we observe Will 
(mis)observing what is happening, in juxtaposition with our 
more straightforward involvement in Sonny's story, told to 
us by way of a familiar narrative technique, conjoining 
realist narration (we listen to a story) with the 
familiarity to us of the context of South African politics. 
But the various narrative elements are all subject to the 
discovery at the end of the novel that Will has been writing 
a story--a fiction: all the narrative strands, are his. The 
narrative is then contained by the last three knowing pages 
counterposed to the simple (innocent?) first two pages. 
Gordimer's method of closure is thus, ironically, by 
disclosure. The "end" of the novel forces the reader back 
into the story and that, together with the distinct 
narrative voices and time shifts enforces an ironic reading. 
The reader is disoriented, made to question the status of 
what they have been "told". 
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ANALYSIS FROM A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


Connolly's intention is to "explore[s] an alternative in 
which people strive to interrogate exclusions built into 
their own entrenched identities".(14) And that 
"methodological" requirement is re-iterated and made 
increasingly specific as his discussion proceeds. Thus, in 
part summary of his argument: 

Let's feign these truths to be self-evident: that 
each individual needs an identity; that every 
stable way of life invokes claims to collective 
identity that enter in various ways into the 
interior identifications and resistances of those 
who share it; that no god created humanity so that 
contending claims to identity will coalesce into 
some harmonious whole or be dissolved into some 
stable, recognizable, and transcendent principle; 
that the singular hegemony of any set of 
identities requires the subordination or exclusion 
of that which differs from them. how is one to 
respond to this condition? 
How are we to respond if--affirming connections to 
others through ties of identity as well as the 
abundance of lives not exhausted by the identities 
that form us--we reject the clean, consistent 
stance of subjugating difference merely because it 
is at odds with identities we live and endorse? 

A response must involve a problematization of 


the tactics by which established identities 
protect themselves through he conversion of 
difference into otherness....(158-9, emphasis in 
original ) 


I take Connolly to be making, at this and similar points, 
an injunction, or direct appeal, to his fellow theorists-- 
who form, after all, the bulk of his readership. It is we, 
as his readers, who must "problematize", and interrogate our 
construction of self-identity (which, presumably, includes 
our identification as theorists). There is then a problem 
when Connolly speaks of the need to undertake analysis "from 
a perspective that problematizes the certainty of one's 
self-identity", for to do that is both difficult and 
disquieting for the theorist reading as theorist. It is 
obviously necessary to problematize the certainty of our 
self-identity, otherwise we fall into precisely the trap 
that he is analyzing (and seeking to avoid), but his 
argument thus entails a certain involvement which does not 
appear compatible with the normal mode of theorizing. The 
question for political theorists is how to explore identity, 
difference and otherness as Connolly suggests while 
remaining detached as theorists (there is no doubt that we 
encounter difference and otherness in our personal lives, 
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and deal with manifestations of those notions well or 
badly); how to engage with those differences as manifested 
in other and different individuals inasmuch as they are the 
subject of our theoretical attention. 


It is, obviously, a requirement of interest in identity 
and difference, and of an awareness of the danger of 
converting difference to otherness that perception of those 
categories not only be as extensive as possible but also 
that the categorizations be made specific or superseded, as 
appropriate--to regard others as interesting in their own 
right, in respect of their differences, is necessary, to 
regard others as “other" is to be avoided.*> But how to do 
this--how to move beyond a state where we regard others as 
other--is not often specified.*©° It is a feature of the more 
rigorous work on these concepts that they necessarily 
prevent subject-centered analysis: the problem for the 
political theorist is how to work on them as individual 
agent while giving full recognition to the equal status of 
the other. 


Reading novels offers political theorists the possibility 
of a balance between theoretical detachment and their own 
involvement in the construction of identity and difference 
in a manner that is experimental, allowing for alternative 
endings, pauses for reflection, rereadings of the situation. 
Taking fiction as a contributory source for political theory 
allows for "alternative interpretation", enabling analysis 
from a different perspective. Reading fiction also ensures a 
certain level of involvement which has distinct advantages 
for theorists qua theorists. The capacity for listening to 
others is enhanced and extended by reading novels,a way of 
entering into dialogue with others. There is a sense in 
which this is inescapable. Barbara Eckstein speaks of a web 
of complicity whereby, "the reader, who has a desire to 
choose a side or to remain aloof from the conflict 
altogether, is drawn into a web of complicity in which her 
desires are exposed as contributing to the political 
conflict and suffering that the fiction addresses".*7” 


The fictional focus on character, the development of the 
individual in a certain social setting, is, of course, 
likely to relate well to Connolly's treatment of identity 
and difference. And because novels deal with individuals not 
just as (given) agents and not in isolation but in complex 
interrelationships, making connections to the individual 
Situated in the political (as distinct from the 
depersonalized, abstracted individual of the political 
treatise) they necessarily direct attention to the 
relationship between the self and the other. But novels 
provide more than examples: I argue that political 
theorists' activity in reading the novel constitutes part of 
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their theorizing--that activity allows them "to analyze from 
a different perspective", to proceed with "experimental 
detachment"**: and reading novels allows these advantages 
while retaining an appropriate theoretical distance and 
relative freedom from the threat naturally felt when self- 
identity is challenged.*? 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING, UNDERSTANDING OTHERS AND POLITICAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


I have focussed in this paper on what is ostensibly a 
methodological point (albeit an integral part of Connolly's 
overall argument). Connolly's attention to identity, 
difference and otherness requires in effect a measure of 
self-understanding (as indicated by his requirement of self- 
interoggation); I have addressed the possibility of reading 
a work of fiction to this end. However, this reading of My 
Son's Story in conjunction with Connolly directs attention 
to a substantive argument that arises from the procedural 
process. And the method of conjoining literary and 
theoretical texts, a way of approaching politics through 
literature, leads back into the theory itself. In a complex 
way, the novel integrates "methodological" and "substantive" 
points, and in so doing effectively extends Connolly's 
discussion by showing the connection between self- 
understanding, understanding of others and (political) 
responsibility. 


I have suggested that what is to be gained from reading 
My Son's Story in conjunction with Identity\Difference is 
the methodological advantage of allowing political theorists 
themselves to respond to what "we" should do by way of 
interrogating our propensity to create difference and, 
thence, otherness. But that procedural point--recognition of 
the novel's capacity for involving the reader--is reinforced 
by returning to the story. What Connolly wants and the novel 
allows is self-understanding: to know the self in order to 
know the other, to recognize difference within in order to 
cope with difference between. Knowledge of the self is 
crucial to understanding of self and other. The novel shows 
the need for self-understanding and self-trust as essential 
elements in a (stable) self-identity and that those 
characteristics are essential to relationships with others 
dependent on understanding and trust. The novel suggests 
that the precondition for being able to act politically, to 
choose and to judge, is understanding, of self and others, 
and thence the capacity for trust--the relationship between 
the "located" individual and collective, political, 
responsibility. (The process of securing identity is, as it 
were, synonymous with that location.) The connection between 
the individual and the collectivity in this respect is the 
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possession by the individual agent of enough self- 
understanding and knowledge to enable the taking up of 
responsibility with and for others, to a common end. And, 
by default, lack of understanding of self prevents the 
understanding of others that both motivates and allows the 
exercise of political responsibility (that sense of 
responsibility which is a matter of the individual in the 
social setting--the basic concern of the novel). 


The depiction of Sonny indicates that self-understanding 
is essential to moral and political action. Sonny's evident 
failures, on the personal and political levels, are as much 
a result of his own confused understanding as caused by 
external events. And because his understanding is flawed, 
he cannot sustain that self-respect which, as Will says, has 
been "his religion, his godhead ... his inner signpost, his 
touchstone. Do what will enable you to keep your self- 
respect".(13) His need for self-trust is essential to his 
political role but is undermined by his association with 
Hannah. He is called on to speak the funeral oration at a 
black township graveyard ceremony. Hannah will also be 
there, and they arrange to meet in town, afterwards. As they 
move away, separately, after the ceremony, the police and 
soldiers fire on the crowd and Hannah runs back to find 
Sonny. He tries to send her on to her transport but she will 
not leave; he runs with her, but as they run a young man is 
shot and falls in front of them. Sonny should stop and stay 
with the boy; instead he leaves with Hannah. (117-8) 

Sonny's desertion has no apparent impact on events in the 
story--there is no record that it is even noticed--but only 
on himself, his judgment of himself, whether he can trust 
himself. So when he loses his political place and turns to 
Hannah, "What he wanted, from her, was what no-one could 
give him back; his trust in himself".(201) When he knows 
himself too well he loses that self-trust which had 
previously motivated him: there is a paradoxical sense in 
which self-understanding can inhibit responsible action. 


Hannah, on the other hand, displays a type of 
responsibility which is derived both from her own security 
of identity and recognition of difference in herself and in 
others--Sonny, in particular. That Sonny is her lover does 
not prevent Hannah from continuing with her political work; 
and when Sonny reproaches Hannah for betraying their 
relationship and putting the movement at risk, by allowing a 
stranger to use her cottage in her absence: "She was 
considering, a moment, whether this was a reproach. But 
between them, that wasn't possible; you don't live for each 
other, the loving is contained within the cause, and there 
would be no love if you were to refuse, because of personal 
risk, something expected of you by the struggle".(174) 


In summarizing Connolly's argument I have emphasized the 
key element of the relationship identity/difference. This is 
the middle term between self-identity, our situation as 
individual selves and political identity, our location ina 
political context by which we are affected and to which we 
have to respond. What the novel makes clear is that self- 
understanding is necessary for the understanding of others; 
and that both are pre-requisites for taking on (political) 
responsibility. (It thereby, inter alia, mediates between 
the modernist understanding of responsibility as 
responsibility to act and post-modernist responsibility to 
other.7°) It is not the primary intention of this paper to 
explore this extension of Connolly's argument, but certain 
features of such a development are immediately relevant. 


Self-understanding allowing self-trust is a necessary 
pre-requisite for understanding and trust as moral 
qualities, in turn pre-requisites for that understanding of 
others that allows judgment and prudential behavior--the 
assessment of likely outcomes.7* Self-knowledge is the basis 
of the confidence to make right judgments--and political 
responsibility, responsibility in and for the community-- 
depends on that. As Ronald Beiner has it, judgment and 
responsibility are synonymous77: taking on (political) 
responsibility for the mistakes of others must entail enough 
understanding, of self and thence of others, to allow for 
that kind of responsibility. There is a prior responsibility 
to self because the preservation and improvement of the 
community depends on our ability--and willingness--to 
improve our own capacity for judging. And that ability--and 
certainly that willingness--depends on self-understanding. 


Connolly himself distinguishes between "the assumption of 
responsibility for oneself as opposed to the attribution of 
responsibility to others".?7* He deals mainly with the 
latter, as an aspect of the securing of identity by the 
transfer of blame or guilt; self-responsibility is, in this 
context, negative, a result of the refusal to accept 
contingency, and causing resentment.7* John Dunn, 
considering attention to others in the context of attempting 
to articulate a theory of political responsibility, suggests 
that, "What enables human beings to understand each other 
(to the degree that they can) is precisely the inclusion of 
their selves in the same framework as that in which they 
grasp the condition of others". And, "To include ourselves 
within the same framework of understanding as other persons 
is a condition of rationality".?7>° Dunn considers this an 
integral part of the exercise of political responsibility, 
as " a platitude of moral rhetoric", indeed; but he doubts 
the practical (as well as the theoretical) possibility of 
"valid mutual understanding between human beings"--there is 
only a limited possibility because the modern capitalist 
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world does not encourage mutual understanding, and, "The 
expectation that we may yet contrive to unite in practice 
the full extent of our explicit moral concern for others 
with our present entitlements to ease and comfort is less 
than plausible".?° It is then interesting that the novel, 
which so closely supports the major premises of Connolly's 
thesis, also offers, by way of its depiction of the 
connection between self-understanding and self-respect and 
identity (as a "public" manifestation of self), and between 
self-understanding and self-trust and responsibility, a 
contribution to a theory of responsibility which effectively 
negotiates between Connolly's supposition that self- 
responsibility is a problem and Dunn's pessimism as to the 
viability of a theory of political responsibility. 


Connolly's methodological injunctions are, of course, 
means to an end: self-examination and interrogation can 
enable the recognition of difference in self and others 
while avoiding converting that difference to otherness or 
evil. There is always the danger that attention to identity 
appears a-political or a version of that undue attention to 
the individual which is noted by modern critics of 
liberalism. And while Connolly initially sets out his 
specific intention to "explore[s] the politics of 
identity"(ix), his attention to identity\difference and the 
development of an “ethic of identity"--"an ethic in which 
adversaries are respected and maintained in a mode of 
agnostic mutuality"7?’--leave him liable to the charge of 
neglecting politics.?7* However, the extension of his 
argument which I have identified leads directly from his 
attention to identity into a political" conclusion. 
Understanding of self which leads to understanding of 
others, a necessary requirement for (postmodernist) 
responsibility to others, is, in turn, a necessary 
prerequisite of responsibility to act, political 
responsibility. (Similarly, reconciliation of responsibility 
to act and responsibility to other would serve to correct 
that postmodernist over-attention to otherness which 
constitutes a problem for politics.?7%) Connolly's ethic of 
identity could then be construed as a prerequisite for a 
politics of identity. 


And, in circular fashion, that derivation from "Connolly- 
plus-Gordimer" is both dependent on his "method"--the 
enhancement of self-knowledge--and compatible with his own, 
tentative, "conclusion": 
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I am not in charge of all the intersections in 
this text. But the operative faith governing it is 
that the terms of contemporary debate can be 
broadened and enlivened by the introduction of a 
perspective organized around nontheistic reverence 
for being, the presence of difference in identity, 
the problematic terms of relation between personal 
and collective identity, the cultivation of 
agonistic care for strife and interdependence in 
identity\difference, democracy and genealogy as 
ways to foster the experience of contingency, 
political attentiveness to the globalization of 
contingency, and the activation of nonterritorial 
democratization to supplement and invigorate 
territorial democracy in the late-modern time. All 
these elements provide some degree of support for 
one another within the same perspective, though 
there are doubtless tensions and intersections 
between them yet to be explored.(220) 


Modern novels such as My Son's Story offer that 
different perspective which Connolly calls for as a way into 
a recognition of the interrelationships of identity, 
difference and other(ness).?° The connections between 
politics and literature have long been recognized, but too 
often this recognition has been in terms of "insights", 
vicarious experience, reading novels to "understand" the 
lives of otherwise unknown others. But that is not what I 
advocate as the contribution of literature to political 
theory: such a practice (even if possible) tends to 
assimilate the other to the self: then the danger remains of 
identifying the other (only) in comparison with self--as 
Connolly has it, engaging in the tactic of constituting 
other to suppress doubts about self-identity.** What is 
necessary--and possible--is to recognize the other and 
(thereby) our own identity. Rather, novels offer a way of 
seeing--recognizing--difference without necessarily 
converting it to otherness. The advantage of literature-- 
novels--for political theory is that fictional techniques 
work to both draw the reader in and distance them. I have 
shown how this is done via plot and characterization, 
upsetting preconceptions--simply making the reader think-- 
and by narrative structure. I suggest that in respect of 
identity and difference, as in other aspects of political 
theory, reading fiction can constitute the necessary stage 
between abstract, formal theorizing and involvement in the 
messy subjectivity of the "real" political world. 
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NOTES 


William Connolly, Identity and Difference: Democratic 
Negotiations of Political Paradox (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press,1991); all further references in the 
text are to this edition. 

cf. "My identity is what I am and how I am recognized 
rather than what I choose, want or consent to. It is the 
dense self from which choosing, wanting, and consenting 
proceed"(64); Connolly distinguishes between identity and 
individuality, as understood in certain versions of 
liberalism--"that which is unique or special in any self, 
that which may not be matched or realized in quite the 
same way in nay other person"(86)--and between identity 
and human essence as such, and between identity and the 
(fuller) "me"--"There is more in my life than any 
official definition of identity can express. I am not 
exhausted by my identity ... [there is] a fugitive 
difference between my identity and that in me which slips 
through its conceptual net ... a pool from which 
creativity can flow and attentiveness to the claims of 
other identities might be drawn"(120). 

cf. "[T]he way a theory defines and copes with 
otherness--with the things, actions, beings and events 
that fall outside the range of normality it accepts". 
(William Connolly, Political Theory and Modernity 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell 1989)[1988],27. 

Nadine Gordimer, My Son's Story (London: Bloomsbury, 
1990); all further references in the text are to this 
edition. 

Zoe Heller, ‘Setting it down in black and white' [review 
of My Son's Story], The Independent, 15 September 
1990,29. 

Connolly, Identity\Difference, op cit.,64. 

Gabrielle Annan, 'Love and Death in South Africa' 
[review of My Son's Story], The New York Review of Books, 
8 November 1990,10. 

Barbara Eckstein, The Language of Fiction in a World of 
Pain: Reading Politics as Paradox (Pittsburgh: University 
of Pennsylvania Press,1990),8,21,24; Eckstein's approach 
from literary criticism is consonant with Connolly's: 
discussing political fiction, she contends that, 
"Declaring the difference between self and other is the 
common practice of power in both the personal and the 
public realm. But political fiction discloses that these 
binary oppositions and this practice of power exist as 
paradoxes. The internal difference within entities 
complicates, even contradicts, the difference between 
entities".(34) 

Connolly, Identity\Difference, op cit.,9. 
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Eckstein, The Language of Fiction, op cit.,122. 

Eckstein, The Language of Fiction, op cit.,2,39: 
Eckstein is here commenting on J M Coetzee, but the same 
conditions appiy to Gordimer. 

Linda Hutcheon, A Poetics of Postmodernism: History, 
Theory, Fiction (London: Routledge,1988),62; most 
reviewers noted that Gordimer is able to show in this 
novel the disputes within black politics in South Africa, 
real (convincing) in-fighting. 

cf. Maureen Whitebrook, 'Choosing Identity: Negotiating 
Race, Gender and Ethnicity' [unpublished], presented in 
the Theoretical Perspectives on Race, Gender and Ethnic 
Identification Panel, American Political Science 
Association Annual Meeting, September 2-5,1993. 

Despite specific references in the text to Sonny's 
status under South African "racial" categorizations, as 
"colored"--e.g. "a colored with a subversive 
record"(86)--previous discussion of a version of this 
paper centered almost entirely on my "misunderstanding" 
of this point--thus neatly making my point about 
preconceptions; I could ask why my fellow theorists were 
sO argumentative on the point of Sonny's color--why did 
they insist that he was 'black': one answer might be that 
it is easier (in typical modernist fashion) to deal with 
polarities? 

cf. Connolly, Identity\Difference, op cit.,40-1l. 

Connolly himself is aware of the difficulty, and 
accordingly goes some way towards suggesting "how": "To 
construct a political interpretation is also to project 
into it a contestable set of presumptions. But some 
perspectives may be more alert than others to the 
ambiguous status of the presumptions from which they 
proceed, and, especially, to the case for devising 
strategies of reflection to subject these predispositions 
to self-problematization"(220). 

Eckstein, Language of Fiction, op cit.,35; this is in 
effect a version of Lionel Trilling's remark that readers 
are "participants in the conscious, formulating part of 
our life in society", Lionel Trilling, Sincerity and 
Authenticity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press,1971),41. 

Connolly's suggestion that, "If one suspects that 
experimental detachment from the dominant terms of debate 
is an element in the cultivation of freedom and care, 
then the detailed elaboration of an alternative 
interpretation may be a viable way to proceed"(14) is 
actually made in the context of remarks on 
deconstruction: but that and other passing references 
contribute to support for my approach here; cf."an 
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enlarged variety of interpretive possibilities'(171), 
‘the case for devising strategies of reflection to 
subject these predispositions to self- 
problematization"(220), and "the indispensability of 
interpretation"(221), together with Connolly's own method 
vis-a-vis Todorov and Augustine. 

cf. Peter Sederberg, ‘Faulkner, Naipaul and Zola: 
Violence and the Novel' in The Artist and Political 
Vision edited Benjamin barber and Michael McGrath (New 
Brunswick: Transaction Books, 1982). 

cf. Stephen White, Political Theory and Postmodernism 
(New York: Cambridge University Press,1991), 19-23, and 
passim; Michael Gibbons, 'The Ethic of Postmodernism', 
Political Theory,19(1),1991,96-102. 

Recent theorists of responsibility have emphasized the 
association of prudence and responsibility: cf. Ronald 
Beiner, Political Judgment (London:Methuen,1983); John 
Dunn,Political Obligation in its Historical Context: 
Essays in Political Theory (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press,1980), Interpreting Political 
Responsibility: Essays 1981-1989 (Cambridge:Polity 
Press,1990). 

Beiner, Political Judgment, op cit. 

Connolly, Identity\Difference, op cit., 232, note 11; 
he also comments, "the issue of responsibility does 
require further treatment". 

Connolly, Identity\Difference, op cit.,20-2. 

Dunn's remark is nicely ambiguous in the context of 
this paper: a requirement that we put ourselves in the 
same world of the other together with the implication 
that that requires that we get involved, take on 
responsibility. 

John Dunn, Western Political Theory in the Face of the 
Future, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press,1979),105; 
Connolly is himself aware of the difficulties in 
practice: "when one remains within the established field 
of identity and difference, one readily becomes a bearer 
of strategies to protect identity through devaluation of 
the other; but if one transcends the domestic field of 
identities through which the other is constituted, one 
loses the identity and standing needed to communicate 
with those one sought to inform"(44). 

Connolly, Identity\Difference,op cit.,166; cf. "a 
direction: to affirm the indispensability of identity 
while contending against the dogmatism of identity; to 
cultivate care for the agonism of life by disclosing 
contingent elements in any specific identity; to 
politicize the ambiguity in human being"(159); and cf. "A 
discursive ethic of cultivation [or, somewhat 
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differently, "an interpretive ethic of discursive 
cultivation"] can tap into fugitive experiences arguably 
submerged by alternative accounts and then strive to draw 
its interpretation of them into the established terms of 
discourse"(166-7). 

cf. Iris Marion Young [review of Identity\Difference], 
Political Theory, 20(3),1992,511-14; cf. William Connolly, 
‘Identifying the Difference', Political 
Theory, 21(1),1993,128-131. 

cf. Mark Warren, Nietzsche and Political thought 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press,1991),1; Christine di 
Stefano, 'Dilemmas of Difference' in 
Feminism/Postmodernism, edited and with an Introduction 
by Linda J Nicholson (NY: Routledge,1990). 

This example is, of course, only that--an instance; 
other novels could be read for their attention to 
"otherness"--Toni Morrison's work, for instance; or, 
Connolly's specific connection between the tactics for 
coping with otherness and evil could be pursued through 
readings of, say, William Golding's Lord of the Flies or 
Angus Wilson's Hemlock and After. 

cf. Connolly, Identity\Difference, op cit.,40-1,46-7. 
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LOCAL PARTY CAMPAIGNING AND ELECTORAL MOBILIZATION IN BRITAIN 


Abstract 


Research on the effects of local election campaigning by party 
activists on electoral behavior has been confined almost entirely to 
the US, where most findings suggest that there are significant 
effects. This note discusses reasons why such effects are also likely 
to exist, and may even be stronger, in Britain than in the US. It 
then goes on to estimate models of the turnout and vote share for the 
Labour party in the 1987 general election in Britain. The results 
show that local campaigning by Labour party members had a significant 
influence on the Labour vote share in the 1987, but not on turnout. A 
model is developed using data from a national survey of Labour party 
members, together with a number of control variables to test 
relationships. The findings are similar to those by Huckfeldt and 
Sprague for gubenatorial and senate elections in the United States. 


Local Party Campaigning and Electoral Mobilization in Britain 


One of the more important functions of parties in democratic 
political systems is that of mobilizing the electorate to turn 
out and vote. But outside of the United States there is little 
direct evidence on the effects of local campaigning by political 
parties on electoral mobilization. This is a puzzle, since 
journalistic accounts suggest that campaign activities such as 
canvassing, distributing leaflets, and holding rallies appears to 
be an important feature of elections in all democratic political 
systems. It is also an important omission in view of the 
significance assigned to political parties in integrating and 
mobilizing electorates, in prevailing theories of representative 
democracy (Held, 1987; Panebianco, 1988). 

In the U.S. there has been a series of papers published 
since the 1950s which have examined the effectiveness of local 
election campaigns in mobilizing the vote. Most of the findings 
suggest that such campaigns have a significant impact on the 
turnout in State and Federal elections (Cutright and Rossi, 1958; 
Cutright, 1963; Kramer, 1970; Crotty, 1971; Herrnson, 1986; 
Frendreis, Gibson and Vertz, 1990), and more controversially on 
the vote share (Katz and Eldersveld, 1961; Patterson and 
Caldeira, 1984; Huckfeldt and Sprague, 1992). However, there are 
also some studies which suggest that campaigning has no 


Significant effects (Pomper, Moakley and Forth, 1980), or 


ambiguous effects (Gibson and Smith, 1984). Clearly one way to 


throw light on this question is to examine electoral mobilization 


in a different political system. 
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The purpose of this research note is to examine the 

influence of local campaigning by party activists on electoral 
support for the Labour party in Britain during the 1987 General 
Election. A model is developed which estimates the influence of 
local Labour party campaigning on turnout and on Labour's share 
of the vote in that election. It uses data from the first 
national random sample survey of Labour party members (Seyd and 


Whiteley, 1992). 


Party Activity and the Vote 


For a number of reasons we might expect local party 
campaigns to have a significant effect on the vote in Britain, 
possibly a stronger effect than in the United States. Firstly, 
partisanship is stronger in Britain than in the US, as measured 
by both the proportion of strong partisans and independents in 
the electorate. In 1987 some 66 percent of the respondents in 
the British Election Study stated that they were 'very' or 
'fairly' strong supporters of the Conservatives, Labour or the 
Alliance, and only 11 percent stated that they had no party 
identification at all’. 

Thus if the great majority of the voters are partisans, 
local parties should be able to mobilize their own supporters to 
vote. Of course partisan dealignment may have weakened this 


ability over time, but the same process may have made conversion 


easier (see Heath, Curtice, Jowell, Evans, Field and Witherspoon, 


i 


1991, pp.10-31). 

A second factor which reinforces the influence of local 
election campaigns relates to institutional features of the 
British electoral system. As is well known, candidates are not 
permitted to purchase air time in the electronic media for 
election commercials, and also there are severe limits placed on 
campaign spending at the constituency level. Both of these 
features mean that face-to-face contacts between party activists 
and the voters become particularly important during election 
campaigns. 

A third factor derives from the shortness of the official 
general election campaign in Britain, which typically lasts under 
five weeks. This 'short' campaign is very intense; voters are 
bombarded with information about the election both from the 


parties and the media (see Miller, Clarke, Harrop, LeDuc and 


Whiteley, 1990). Party activists can be mobilized to work very 


hard at activities such as canvassing at a rate difficult to 
sustain in a longer campaign. Since they cover a lot of ground 
at a time when voters expect to be contacted by the local 
parties, this might make local election-related work more 
effective as a consequence. 

Direct evidence on the relationship between local party 
activity and the vote in Britain, is very limited. In his well- 
known study of British political parties McKenzie (1963, p.544), 
concluded that there was no relationship between the size of the 


party membership and the Labour vote in a small sample of 
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Parliamentary constituencies. This gave rise to something of a 
conventional wisdom among students of electoral behavior in 
Britain, that campaigning by local parties had no influence on 
the vote. 

However, it appears that McKenzie misinterpreted his own 
evidence, since the correlation between these variables in his 
data is actually +0.54%. Since Seyd and Whiteley (1992, p.95) 
show that the average Labour party member is fairly active in 
election campaigns, the size of the local party membership 
appears to be a good measure of local campaigning. This suggests 
that McKenzie's data actually supports the conclusion that a 
large local party membership can mobilize the vote. Moreover, a 
few studies of local government elections have suggested that 
campaigning by Labour party activists can both increase the 
turnout, and the vote share (Pimlott, 1972, 1973; Bochel and 
Denver, 1971; Denver and Hands, 1992; see also Kavanagh, 1970). 

Seyd and Whiteley (1992, pp. 193-195; see also Whiteley and 
Seyd, 1992) argue that there is a significant relationship 
between the size of the Labour vote, and campaigning by local 
Labour party members in general elections in Britain. However, 
their findings are controversial, perhaps in part because they do 
challenge the conventional wisdom that national campaigning 
dominates electoral politics in Britain. Their results have been 
criticized on the grounds that their model is mis-specified both 


with regard to functional form, and with respect to the control 


variables used*®. Secondly, it has also been suggested that their 
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findings might be an artifact of the small samples which they use 
to measure local campaigning at the constituency level. 

If the direct evidence on campaign effects is limited or 
controversial in Britain, there are several bits of indirect 
evidence to suggest that local campaigns might be quite important 
in influencing elections in Britain. One piece of evidence is 
the positive correlation between marginality and turnout in 
general elections in the 1960s and 1970s (Denver and Hands, 1974, 
1985). This is attributed to the fact that parties campaign more 
heavily in marginal constituencies in comparison with safe 
constituencies, thereby stimulating the turnout. 

Another piece of indirect evidence derives from aggregate 
studies of the relationship between social class and voting 
behavior in Britain. Miller (1977) showed that this relationship 
varied markedly depending on the ecological characteristics of 
constituencies. Thus working class voters were much more likely 
to vote Conservative in very middle class constituencies than 
they were in very working class constituencies. The precise 
causes of these ecological effects are not known, although the 
most common explanation is couched in terms of neighborhood 
effects (Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee, 1954; Butler and 


Stokes, 1974). 


However, it seems plausible that they may also be due in 


part to local election campaigns. If, for example, the 
Conservative party is very active in strong middle class 


constituencies, and the other parties much less so, then the 
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local campaign in those constituencies would favor the Tories, 
making working-class voters disproportionately more Conservative 
as a consequence. The reverse would be true in very working 
class constituencies. 

A third piece of evidence relates to the large changes in 
voting support which can occur in Parliamentary by-elections’. 
These often represent a protest vote by disgruntled government 
supporters who tend to return to the fold in subsequent general 
elections (Mughan, 1986). But by-elections allow the parties, 
particularly the Liberal Democrats, to concentrate activists in 
one constituency for an intensive local campaign which can 
capitalize on such discontents. 

In the next section we examine the research design for 


modeling the relationship between party activism and the vote. 


The Research Design 


The survey of Labour party members was carried out in 
early 1990 and consisted of 5,071 respondents from 480 
constituencies in Great Britain®. When aggregated, the average 
number of respondents per constituency was just under eleven. 
Information about campaign activism in local Labour parties can 


thus be obtained from these constituency samples, and related to 


voting data and various other social and political variables at 


the constituency level. 


The survey contained a battery of questions designed to 
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measure political activism, and three of these related 
specifically to election activity; respondents were asked how 
often they had ‘displayed an election poster in a window'; 
‘delivered party leaflets during an election'; and 'canvassed 
voters on behalf of the party'. The election activism score for 
each constituency party is then the aggregated score on these 
three items for every respondent in that constituency sample’. 
Respondents were asked how often they had done these things 
over the previous five year period, which given the survey 
fieldwork dates, includes a period up to two and a half years 
prior to the 1987 election. Recent research shows that the 
‘long' election campaign in 1987 started roughly eighteen months 
prior to polling day (Miller et.al. 1990). But most 
constituency Labour parties had adopted candidates well before 
that, and thus had the opportunity to start campaigning even 


earlier, making two and a half years a reasonable period over 


which to judge the effects of cumulative local campaigning. 


As mentioned above, one complication with this type of 
analysis relates to the size of the constituency membership 
samples. Clearly many of these samples may be too small to give 
an accurate picture of the activities of the party organizations 
they are supposed to represent’. Thus it is essential that the 
reliability and validity of these scales should be examined. 

The external validity of the samples can be tested with the 
help of the British Election Study of 1987. Some 191 of the 


constituencies sampled in the election study were also sampled in 
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the membership study. Thus we can aggregate election study 
variables by constituencies, and compare them with aggregate 
membership study variables. One of the questions in the election 
study asked if respondents had been canvassed by anyone from a 
political party during the election campaign. The percentage of 
respondents from the election study who reported being canvassed 
by the Labour party, correlates moderately with the membership 
study canvassing indicator when aggregated by constituencies (r= 
+0.40). This suggests that the activism scale is a reasonably 
valid measure, but one which nonetheless contains measurement 
error. 

One way to examine such error is to look at reliability 
measures for the individual constituency samples. Cronbach's 
alpha for the activism scale in the full sample was +0.70, which 
is reasonable for a three item scale. But, the alpha 
coefficients for the individual constituency sub-samples were 
Significantly less than this in many cases. Accordingly, in 
order to reduce measurement error, we exclude any constituency 
samples from the analysis in which the alpha coefficient for the 
scale is less than 0.70. This reduced the sample size from 480 


to 246 cases. 


Another complication with the activism scale relates to the 


size of constituencies in Britain. They are very variable, and 


so variations in the activism scale will reflect this as much as 
anything else®. Accordingly, in the models in Table I we divide 


each constituency activism score by the size of the electorate in 


that constituency, so that the activism scale measures activism 
per elector. This standardizes the effect of local campaigning 
across different sized constituencies. 
In the next section we examine the control variables 
required to model the relationship between party activism and the 
vote. 


Modeling Activism and the Vote 


The bivariate correlation between the activism scale and the 
percentage Labour vote share in the set of 246 constituencies in 
the analysis was +0.48. However, a number of variables might 
influence both the Labour vote and party activism, and these need 
to be controlled before any conclusions can be reached about the 
impact of campaigning on the vote’. 

A first control variable is social class. According to the 
British Election Study, some 57 percent of the Labour vote in 
1987 came from the manual working class. Despite partisan 
dealignment in Britain, the Labour party traditionally does well 
in constituencies which have a high concentration of manual 
workers, and it may be that activism is only really important as 
a determinant of voting behavior in that type of seat. 
Accordingly we include the percentage of the electors in a 
constituency whose head of household is a manual worker as a 
control?®, 


Another control is the percentage of public sector or 


‘council' housing tenants in a constituency. Traditionally, the 
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Labour vote has been higher among council tenants than among 
other working class voters (Heath et al., 1991, pp 106-108). So 
it is likely that constituencies with a high percentage of 
council tenants will have both a large Labour vote share anda 
large number of activists, because council estates are good 
places both to pick up Labour votes and to organize local 
parties. Accordingly, the percentage of council tenants ina 
constituency is included as a control. 

A third factor relates to the distinction between urban and 
rural constituencies. The Labour party has always been much 
stronger in urban areas than in rural areas. If constituency 
Labour parties are weak in rural areas, this will tend to reduce 
their impact on local election campaigns. It is also the case 
that campaigning is more difficult in large rural constituencies 
where voters are scattered over a wide area. With these points 
in mind, the percentage of the workforce employed in agriculture 
is included as an additional control, in order to measure the 
extent to which a constituency is rural in character. 

A fourth control in the model relates to the effects of 
Labour incumbency on the vote. Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina (1986) 
suggest that an incumbent M.P. can build up a significant 


personal vote in his or her constituency, which might make local 


campaigning more effective. Thus in seats held by Labour we 


include the years of the M.P.'s incumbency as an additional 


control. 


An fifth control is the percentage of unemployed in a 


a 


constituency”. Heath et al. (1990, p. 162) show that the 
unemployed were significantly more likely to support the Labour 
party in 1987, in comparison with employed people. Moreover, 
some 61 percent of election study respondents thought that 
unemployment was the most important issue facing the country. 
Thus on the grounds of retrospective economic issue voting, the 
Labour party might expect to have an electoral advantage in 
constituencies with a high level of unemployment (see Miller et 
al. 1990, 250-255). 

A sixth factor relates to by-elections in a constituency 
over the five year period during which party activism was 
measured. If the respondent lived in a constituency in which a 
by-election had taken place during that period, this would very 
likely inflate his or her election activism score. Accordingly, 
we include a dummy variable in the model to represent those 
constituencies in which a by-election had occurred. 

A seventh factor which appears as a control in the Labour 
vote share model is turnout. In the 1987 election there was a 
positive overall swing to the Labour party, so that a high 


turnout might well be expected to contribute to an above-average 


Labour vote. Of course a high turnout might itself be explained, 


at least in part, by campaign activity, and this is investigated 
in a separate model. 
In the light of this discussion, we consider estimates of 


different versions of the vote models next. 
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Findings and Discussion 


The regression models of the influence of party activism on 
turnout and the vote appear in Table I. The table contains 
standardized regression coefficients and t statistics as well as 
the usual R? statistics and F ratios. In addition there are 
Ramsey Regression Specification Error Tests (RESET), which are 
designed to show if there are omitted variables ina 
specification, or if an alternative non-linear functional form 
should be used’. 

-- Table I about here -- 

Model A in this table measures the influence of party 
activism, together with the control variables, on turnout in the 
1987 general election. The model suggests that while the 
percentage manual workers and the percentage unemployed 
significantly influence turnout, party activism does not. These 
variables explain about 38 percent of the variance in turnout. 
It can be seen that unemployment is easily the most significant 
predictor of turnout, the negative sign emphasizing the point 
that a depressed local economy inhibits electoral participation. 
At the same time an above average percentage of manual workers in 


the constituency stimulates turnout. The RESET test is non- 


significant, which indicates that the model is adequately 


specified, with an appropriate functional form. 
Model B estimates the influence of local activism on the 


percentage Labour vote in 1987, and it can be seen that the 


a3 
effect is highly significant’*. The percentage manual workers 
and the percentage unemployed are also significant predictors in 
this model, as they were in the turnout model. However in this 
case unemployment has a positive rather than a negative impact on 
the vote. Labour clearly benefitted from being the opposition 
party, on this issue. 

Other estimates show that a high percentage of agricultural 
workers reduced the Labour vote, confirming the point that Labour 
is primarily an urban-based party. Also the years incumbency of 
a Labour member of Parliament promotes the Labour vote, which 
supports the inference that a significant personal vote exists in 
Britain. Overall, the goodness of fit of model B is considerably 
better than that of model A. 

However, in model B the RESET test is highly significant, 
which indicates that the model could be improved by the inclusion 
of additional control variables, or by using an alternative 


functional form. An examination of the bivariate scattergrams 


and residuals suggests that the former is a better strategy than 


the latter, so we look for omitted variables. Since there are 
many possible control variables, some of which are hard to 
measure directly, we will use the Labour vote share in 1983 as a 
general control in the model. Clearly, the 1983 vote share will 
be influenced by both measured and unmeasured control variables 
in model B, and so it provides a unique proxy measure to 
represent both types of variable. 


It is important to note, however, that the 1983 vote share 
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is a very stringent control variable, which is very likely to 
absorb some of the variance which is actually explained by local 
campaigning. As mentioned earlier, the activism variable relates 
to the period 1985 to 1990, but it seems likely that a 
constituency party which was very active during that period will 
also have been active at the time of the 1983 election. Thus the 
1983 Labour vote shares will to some extent reflect the influence 
of local election campaigns in earlier periods. Accordingly, the 
influence of activism on the vote is likely to be underestimated 
in this equation. Obviously, if the activism scale remains 
significant in the equation, that suggests that local campaigning 
was particularly important in 1987. 

Model C shows that party activism remains a significant 
predictor of the vote, even controlling for the 1983 vote share. 
Of course the effect is considerably weaker in comparison with 
model B, but it nonetheless remains significant in the presence 


of this very stringent control’. The goodness of fit is very 


high, and the RESET test is non-significant, indicating that the 


specification is adequate. 


Conclusions 


The most recent findings on the effects of party campaigning 
on the vote in the US, suggest that local campaigning has little 
impact on the turnout, but has a significant effect on the vote 


share in gubernatorial and senatorial campaigns (Huckfeldt and 
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Sprague, 1992, p.80). Interestingly enough the present results 
are very similar, although direct comparisons between models for 
the two countries are difficult because of differences in 
specification, and in the measurement of variables’. 

Overall though, these results suggest that local campaigns 
are significant in mobilizing the vote in Britain, and they may 
even have a stronger effect than in the U.S. Certainly 
differences of the type discussed above would support that 
inference. But whatever direct comparisons between the two 
systems would show, it is clear that party activists play a very 
important role in mobilizing the vote in a political system other 
than that of the United States. The conventional wisdom that 
general elections in Britain are dominated by the national 
campaigns to the exclusion of any local’ influences is not 
supported, and these results are robust in the face of model 
specification tests, and stringent controls for the reliability 
of the measures. In the light of this, it seems plausible that 
local campaigns are likely to be important in varying degrees, in 
other democratic political systems as well. 

Panebianco (1988, p.208) has suggested that party 


organization played a crucial role in explaining why electoral 


divisions were "frozen" for a relatively long period in European 


democracies. These results suggest that this process may have 
depended to an important degree on the role of local party 
organization and activists. Furthermore, a decline in local 


party organization, such as that experienced by the Labour party 


16 
in recent years (Seyd and Whiteley, 1992, pp.15-19), might also 


help to explain partisan dealignment and electoral decline. If 


so, party activists may play a more important role in theories of 


democratic representation than is currently recognized. 
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Footnotes 


1. In response to the question "Generally speaking do you think 
of yourself as Conservative, Labour, Liberal, Social Democrat (IF 
SCOTLAND: Nationalist/ IF WALES: Plaid Cymru), or what?", some 32 
percent of respondents answered that they were ‘'very' or ‘'fairly' 
strong supporters of the Conservatives, 24 percent said this of 
Labour, and 10 percent of the Alliance parties (Source: British 
Election Study dataset). This compares with 18 percent of 
respondents in the 1988 NES who described themselves as strong 
Democrats, 14 percent who described themselves as strong 
Republicans, and 36 percent who stated that they were 
independents, or independently-inclined Democrats or Republicans 
(Source: NES 1988 dataset). 


2. McKenzie inferred this by inspecting raw data, and did not 
calculated any correlations or other descriptive statistics. 


3. These criticisms have been made in private communication with 
the authors. It has been suggested that a number of important 
variables were omitted in the original model, and these are 
incorporated in the present paper. It has also been suggested 
that the original model was over-specified, containing 
superfluous variables which can increase the variance of the 
estimates, and produce a potentially misleading picture. Again 
the present paper corrects this problem. 


4. To cite one spectacular example, the Social Democratic Party 
candidate won the Greenwich by-election in February 1987 with 53 
percent of the poll, up from a 25 percent vote share in the 1983 
general election (Butler and Kavanagh, 1988, p.313). 


5. The sampling frame was the national membership list held at 
Labour party headquarters, and the overall response rate for the 
mail questionnaire used in the survey was 62%, which compares 
very favorably with surveys of this kind. Details of the 
research design appear in Seyd and Whiteley (1992). 


6. The codings were: 1 - 'not at all'; 2 - 'rarely'; 3 - 
‘occasionally'; 4 - 'frequently'. 


7. For a discussion of these problems in the context of modeling 
the relationship between voter attitudes and legislator 
responsiveness in the US see Achen, 1977; and Erikson, 1978. 


8. The largest constituency in the sample in 1987 contained 
98,694 electors, and the smallest 23,507. 


9. Data for these control variables is taken from Crewe and Fox 


(1984), and the Times Guide to the House of Commons, June 1987 
(1987). 
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10. The standard control variable used in the US literature is 
education (see Krassa, 1988). In Britain, when measured as the 
percentage of the electorate with professional qualifications, 
education is strongly correlated with the percentage manual 
workers (-0.84). Thus the two types of control are substantively 
equivalent. 


11. Data on unemployment for Parliamentary constituencies was 
taken from the Employment Gazette, Table 2.10 (HMSO 1987) for 
July 1987. The total number of unemployed people in a 

constituency was expressed as a percentage of the electorate. 


12. This involves incorporating up to a fourth order polynomial 
functional specification of the predicted values of the dependent 
variable into the model, and then using an F test to see if this 
significantly reduces the residual sum of squares in comparison 
with the original model. It is particularly useful for 
determining if a non-linear specification should be used. See 
Ramsey (1969). 


13. The activism variable explains about 2 percent of the 
variance in the Labour vote share. 


14. Obviously the activism scale is significant at the 0.05 level 
with a one-tail test, which is more appropriate for this model, 
than the usual two-tail tests reported in the Table. 


15. In particular Huckfeldt and Sprague (1992) were able to 
measure the impact of both Republican and Democratic campaigns on 
electoral support, something which is not possible for Britain in 
the absence of measures of local campaigning for the Conservative 
party. 
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Table I The Influence of Party Activism 
on Turnout and the Labour Vote share in 1987 
(N = 246) 


Predictor Variables Turnout Labour Vote Share 


Party Activism Scale 


Turnout in 1987 


Percent Manual Workers 


Percent Council Tenants 


Percent Agricultural 
Workers 


Years incumbency of 
Labour MP 


Percentage Unemployed 
in Constituency 


Byelections 1985-90 


Labour Vote Share 
in 1983 


R2 


F (RESET) 


(Standardized coefficients; p < 0.10 - *; p < 0. 


A B 
0.05 0.14 0.02 
(0.9) (5.0) 
0.05 -- 
(1.4) 
223 
0.28 -- 
(3.9) (9.9) 
-0.12 0.11 
(1.6) (2.9) 
(0.8) (7.23 
(1.3) (3.9) 
4 
-0.67 0.36 -~ 
(8.5) (8.0) 
0.01 0.01 -- 
(0.3) (0.4) 
(71.5) 
|_| 0.38 0.84 0.97 
F 20.9 155.9 3342.5 
1.6 10.6 1.0 
| Ol - ***) 
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MOBILIZING ACTIVISTS AND VOTERS: STRATEGIC CANVASSING 


BY POLITICAL PARTIES, 1952-1990 


Abstract 


The activities of political parties, and particularly local party 


Organizations, are geared toward cultivating the relationship between 
committed activists (and officeholders) and the general electorate. A 
principle method of mobilizing political participation is the party canvass. 
Using the 1952-1990 National Election Studies, I test the hypothesis that 
parties are not random in their contacting activities. Instead, they 
strategically target for contacting groups in the population that are likely 
to increase the probability of victory for the parties’ candidates. The 
results show that different factors produce significant results over time, and 
that political coalitions and strategies are dynamic. Democrats do a better 
job of contacting their adherents than do the Republicans. Moreover, neither 
party appears to focus its efforts on groups that are regular partisan voters. 
Instead, they target groups on the margins of winning electoral coalitions: 
well-educated and metropolitan residents, as well as older citizens. Their 
ability to strategically target groups for canvassing has improved over the 


last 40 years. 
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MOBILIZING ACTIVISTS AND VOTERS: STRATEGIC CANVASSING 


BY POLITICAL PARTIES, 1952-1990 


The traditional theoretical notion of the political party is a linkage 
organization between governing elites and the masses, the existence of which 
is an essential element of modern democracy. This approach focused on elite- 
mass ties, though the actual process of representation was not agreed-upon 
(Baer and Bositis 1988; see Duverger 1954, Eldersveld 1964, 1982, Key 1955, 
1959, Merriam 1922, Michels 1915, Schattschneider 1942, 1960, and Sundquist 
1983). Key (1946) and Sorauf (1967) conceived of three arenas in which 
contemporary political parties exist: the party-in-the-electorate, the party- 
organization, and the party-in-government. The crucial relationship among 
these three is that between the committed activists (and office holders) and 
the general electorate. 

The activities of political parties, and particularly local party 
organizations, are geared toward cultivating this relationship, and a great 
deal of research has focused upon these activities. This paper adds to the 
theoretical and empirical literature on party activities by focussing on one 
of the primary mechanisms by which parties mobilize participation on behalf of 
their candidates: the party canvass. I argue that political parties contact 
individuals in the electorate not randomly, but strategically, targeting their 
canvassing efforts to those individuals and groups who will be receptive to 


these contacts, with the goal of reinforcing loyal voters, and winning over 


swing voters such as independents, who may be undecided, in order to win 


elections. I also argue that each party targets groups in society who have 
historically supported the party, and attempt to avoid groups who are very 
unlikely to support them now or in the future. Of course, this can only be 
done imperfectly, but with technological increases over the last 40 years, I 
argue that the parties have become more efficient in their contacting activi- 


ties and in their ability to target such contacts. 


The Party’s Role in Political Mobilization 
Sorauf and Beck (1988, 4) noted that "(political] parties and other 


political organizations compete for scarce resources with which to mobilize 


the political influence necessary to capture the scarce rewards the political 


system allocates. They compete first for the capacity to organize influence 
and then for the influence itself." By implication then, one of the primary 
roles ascribed to parties is the mobilization of support for political 
candidates (Caldeira, Patterson and Markko 1985). Goldenberg and Traugott 
(1984, 47-48), however, noted that "[p]Jolitical campaigns are not necessarily 
designed to reach every voter." A plurality of campaign managers believed 
they would have to "convert voters of the opposite party or appeal to everyone 
in their district to win." 

State and local party organizations frequently have the responsibil 
for getting out the vote (Katz and Eldersveld 1961, Smith 1990), and the 
Organizational strength of the parties at sub-national levels is related to 
the performance of other campaign activities (Gibson, Cotter, Bibby and 
Huckshorn 1983, Gosnell 1927, Norrander 1986). Herrnson (1988, 1986) noted 
the recent expansion of political action committees’ influence in congres- 
sional elections, and examined the success of party organizations in the 
"transitional" period of adjusting to this competition. He concluded that 
local party organizations continue to play an important role in those aspects 
of campaigning that require direct contact with voters. 
Party Contact 

The influence of party contacting activities has come under some 
scrutiny. Cutright (1963) found that local party workers were moderately 
effective in mobilizing voters for their parties, while Kramer (1970) found 
that precinct-level canvassing had mixed, but mostly positive turnout effects 
and insignificant preference effects. The results of two experiments concern- 
ing partisan contacting, however, contradict these findings. Blydenburgh 
(1971) found that canvassing had significant preference effects, though the 


total effect in the experiment entailed only a moderate increase in partisan 


' 


voting over what would normally have been expected. Similarly, Bochel and 


Denver (1971) found that party canvassing increased votes cast in municipal 


elections for the contacting party, while the canvassing itself increased 


turnout. Huckfeldt and Sprague (1992) found that party contact had mild 
turnout effects on primary voters, but only in equations for gubernatorial and 
congressional races. They concluded that the direct effects of party contacts 
on individual voting were marginal, but were important as a catalyst for 
mobilizing potential activists. 

Zipp and Smith (1979) determined that contact was a major influence on 
participation in other campaign activities, concluding that individuals who 
had been contacted by political organizations were more likely to participate 
in campaign activities but no more likely to vote. Wielhouwer and Lockerbie 
(forthcoming), in a longitudinal analysis, found an overall party contact 
effect that increased voter turnout, campaign activity participation, and 
campaign contributions, as well as differential effects by the two major U.S. 
parties (see also Eldersveld 1964, chapter 17; Wielhouwer 1993; other works 
demonstrating the effects of party contacting include Cutright and Rossi 
1958a, 1958b; Eldersveld 1956, 1982; Eldersveld and Dodge 1954; Lupfer and 
Price 1972; Price and Lupfer 1973; Rosenstone and Hansen 1993; Wolfinger 
1963). 

Anecdotal evidence also points to the importance of personal contacting: 

The Kennedy organization in 1960 was one of the first to mount such a 
campaign at the local level. Using the canvass as a device to identify 
supporters and solicit workers, Kennedy’s aides built precinct organiza- 
tions out of the newly recruited volunteers. The volunteers, in turn, 
distributed literature, turned out the voters, and monitored the polls 
on election day. They were instrumental in Kennedy’s narrow victory in 

several states (Wayne 1992, 195). 

In sum, the literature on party contacting and electoral behavior yields 
mixed results. When contacts are made, the result is usually an increase in 
voter turnout, though the effects on the direction of voter preferences are 


unclear. But some recent research suggests that party contacting can be an 


important factor for mobilizing participation in many areas of politics. 


Transaction Cost Minimizing Parties 
Drawing upon the theory of political mobilization developed in Wiel- 
houwer and Regens (1993), this analysis conceives of political participation 


as a transaction cost problem. In a world with no transaction costs, individ- 


uals will participate up to the point where the marginal benefit of participa- 


tion equals the marginal cost of that participation, and the resulting level 
of participation will be optimal (Coase 1960). Participation is not costless, 
however. There are a variety of costs associated with participation - 
especially information and opportunity costs (Downs 1957). Because of these 
costs, suboptimal levels of participation occur. This view of participation 
has implications for political parties. Following the formulation of North 
(1990; see also Coase 1937) political parties are organizations that arise in 
response to the high transaction costs associated with individuals’ political 
participation. The basic mobilization hypothesis is that parties act in such 
a way as to alter individuals’ perception of the costs and benefits that will 
accrue when they participate, which has the result of changing the levels of 
participation in a democratic market. 

There is no reason, however, to assume that parties undertake the reduc- 
tion in transaction costs out of an altruistic desire to increase participa- 
tion - they want to win elections. Therefore, parties seek to alter costs and 
benefits only as it benefits them. As Huckfeldt and Sprague (1992, 70) 
noted, "({canvassing] efforts on the part of parties are not unbiased attempts 
aimed at encouraging diffuse system support; they carry an explicitly partisan 
message." In order to increase their likelihood of winning, the parties are 
strategic in the use of the canvass as a tool of mobilization, attempting to 
contact those persons who are likely to be responsive to their appeals, and 
whose participation will increase the parties’ candidates’ probability of 


winning. 


Strategic Targeting of Canvassing Activities 
Since the parties undertake activities geared toward winning elections, 


it seems reasonable to test the targeting capabilities of party canvassing. 
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Do parties have the ability to target their contacts successfully? Or is 
there simply a random chance of contacting sympathetic citizens? Is there 
evidence that the parties know who they should contact, and do? Or is there a 
haphazard quality to contacting that suggests no particular pattern? 

Parties and campaigners are keenly aware of the demographic characteris- 
tics of the states and districts in which they will be competing. This is a 
common element of the strategy of winning elections. 

No subject is more intensely discussed in the privacy of any campaign 
headquarters, either state or national, than the ethnic origins of the 
American people and their bloc-voting habits. Men have made careers and 
politicians have won office by being (or claiming to be) experts on the 
Polish vote, the Jewish vote, the Irish vote, the Negro vote, the 
Scandinavian vote, the Italian vote, and what the rights, expectations, 
offices and dignities of each of these blocs are (White 1961, 222-223). 
In fact, the Kennedy campaign, using (then) state-of-the-art technology, 

constructed a "sample" electorate by computer simulation as a tool for 
devising local and regional election strategies (see Pool, Abelson and Popkin 
1965). Price and Lupfer (1973, 424-425) described the canvassing strategies 
of the 1970 reelection effort of Tennessee Senator Al Gore: "High-Democratic 
areas were designated as ‘priority precincts,’ and the experience gleaned from 
a few pilot efforts...was distilled into a comprehensive voter-contact 
plan....The strategy of concentrating on likely high-yield areas dictated that 
canvassing in the white community should take place mainly in low income 
precincts." 

Finally, Rosenstone and Hansen (1993, 162-169) found that parties were 
more likely to contact strong party identifiers, union members, people located 
within close social networks, and individuals with higher educational levels, 
incomes and ages. They were less likely to contact African-Americans prior to 
1964, and women socialized before 1920. While that study demonstrated that 
there have been overall effects of some social and economic status variables 
on the probability of being contacted, the analysis did not test for changes 
in these factors over time. 


But politics is a dynamic phenomenon. For example, Carmines and Stimson 


(1989) noted that 1964 was a turning point in the party loyalties of black 


citizens. Prior to 1964, blacks were primarily a constituent element of the 
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Republicans, the "party of Lincoln." During the 1964 Goldwater campaign, 


blacks shifted their loyalties to the Democratic party, in addition to gaining 


increased suffrage due to the twenty-fourth amendment and civil rights 
legislation. The contacting patterns of the two parties may bear evidence of 
this shift, in addition to the dynamic nature of contacting and its effects 
over time, as discussed in Eldersveld (1982) and Wielhouwer and Lockerbie 


(forthcoming). 


Data Analysis 

This paper examines the citizen contacting activities of the two major 
political parties in the U.S. during the period 1952-1990. It is hypothesized 
that parties are strategic in their activities that involve personal conta 
with citizens. That is, they target certain groups in the population, with 
the goals of shoring up their political bases of support, and converting 
voters who may be crucial to obtaining electoral majorities. This analysis 
also tests the hypothesis that, with the advent of modern technology, parties 
have become more effective at their targeting over time. 

This analysis provides an opportunity to evaluate broad patterns of 
party activity during the last three decades. By examining this expanse of 
time, the potential exists to generalize from the findings. The longitudinal 
nature of this study also allows the study of the influence of a variety of 
factors over time. By separately analyzing each election in which the 
National Election Studies (NES) asked the party contact question,’ I will be 
able to trace the influence of these variables over time. However, some 
complications arise from the use of national studies for this analysis. 
Levels of contacting measured at the national level would mask extensive 
canvassing in some geographic areas, while overstating nonexistent party 
activity in others. While Huckfeldt and Sprague (1992) suggested that 
analysis of party contacting is more appropriate at the local level, where the 
political context and atmosphere can be better controlled, I believe, that 
using national surveys is helpful in identifying broad patterns of party 


activity. 
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The dependent variables will be the parties’ contacts; one measuring 


contact by either party, and one each measuring contact by Democrats and 
Republicans. The indicator of party efforts on behalf of candidates is based 
on a variable that indicates whether an individual was contacted. The text of 
the question is,° 

The political parties try to talk to as many people as they can to 

get them to vote for their candidates. Did anyone from one of the 

political parties call you up or come around and talk to you about 

the campaign this year? Which party was that? 

The question is clear and explicit in its reference to the activities of the 
political parties for the sake of candidates, so I assume that effects of 
interest group activities or non-partisan voter registration drives are not 
being tapped here.* This relatively simple question is a good indicator of 
individuals’ con Ss with the parties and their workers, and is useful for 
testing the relationships hypothesized. 

A number of prior variables have been identified in the extant litera- 
ture as related to electoral coalitions. The bivariate results obtained by 
Axelrod (1972, 1974, 1978, 1982, 1986) have been augmented by the multivariate 
analysis of Erikson, Lancaster and Romero (1989). Additionally, Stanley, 
Bianco and Niemi (1986) and Stanley and Niemi (1991) identified a number of 
group characteristics and their effects on partisanship over time. Based on 
this literature, then, I make use of a number of independent variables 
(roughly grouped into three categories) as related to citizens’ being contact- 
ed by the parties (coding for all variables is included in the appendix). 
Political orientation variables include a respondent’s party identification,’ 
whether the respondent reports having voted in the previous presidential 
election, whether the respondent is registered to vote in the current elec- 
tion, and whether the respondent reports having voted in the most recent 
primary (and which party’s primary) in their state. Prior voting experience 
is appropriate to include in these equations, because voting records (who 
voted, who is registered, in which party’s primary a person voted) are a 
matter of public record, and available for use by party organizations. State 


or district characteristics include the kind of race being run where the 


respondent lives (open House seat, open Senate seat, incumbent and challenger 
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party labels),’ whether the area is rural, and region of the country. Demo- 


graphic characteristics include educational level, family income, age, union 


membership, gender (male), marital status, religion (Catholic or Jewish), 
regular church attender, race (black), hispanic, residential mobility, 


employment status and experience, and home owner.° The general equation is 


where prob(C) is the probability of an individual being contacted (1) by 
either party, (2) by the Democrats, or (3) by the Republicans, a, is the 
intercept, each X; is an independent variable as discussed, and e. is an error 
term. The dichotomous nature of the independent variables makes logit an 
appropriate and efficient methodology for this analysis (Aldrich and Cnudde 


1975, Hanushek and Jackson 1977). 


Results 

Table 1 presents the equations in which contact by either major politi- 
cal party is the dependent variable (cell entries are logit coefficients, 
standard errors in parentheses). As the equations show, in six out of 12 
years persons who report having voted in the previous presidential election 
are more likely to have been contacted than those who did not vote.* Only in 
1964 and 1974 were independents less likely than party identifiers to be 
contacted. Registered voters were significantly more likely to be contacted 
in eight out of 14 years, and in five out of the last seven skéeesenn. 
Primary voters were more likely to be contacted in 1966 and 1988. Compared to 
where incumbents were running, individuals who lived in open-seat congressio- 
nal districts were more likely to be contacted in 1984 and 1986; people living 
in states with open Senate seats were more likely to be contacted in 1986 and 
1990. Rural areas have come to be less important as potential contacting 
venues compared to SMSA areas; this coefficient obtains negative significance 
in 10 out of the last 13 years. This makes sense, in that human resources are 
more efficiently allocated to areas where the population is dense, that is, in 


metropolitan rather than rural areas. In terms of regional contacting, except 
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9 
for far western states in 1952 and 1960, all significant coefficients are ina 
negative direction. Since the midwestern states constitute the excluded 
category, we can say that the parties have tended to be less active in the 
remaining regions, particularly in the middle atlantic and southern states, as 
of late. This tendency, however, is not overwhelming. (A number of political 
orientation and state/district variables obtain marginal significance [ps.10], 
including registered voter: 1956, 1976, 1988, 1990; primary voter: 1968, 1988; 


open House seat: 1966, 1988, 1990; and open Senate seat: 1980, 1982.) 


Turning to the characteristics of the individuals surveyed, we see that 


education is significantly related to being contacted in all but two election 
years. Older individuals were contacted at significantly higher levels in the 
1980s, probably a function of the rapid growth in numbers (and, thus, elector- 
al importance) of this group. Less mobile respondents have been contacted at 
higher levels than more mobile people in six of the last seven elections. 

This probably reflects the attention paid to neighborhoods, where people tend 
to live for longer periods of time, rather than to apartments, whose occupants 
tend to be more transient. The remaining demographic variables obtain 
Significance only sporadically. 

Table 2 presents the results of equations in which the dependent 
variable is contact by a Republican party worker. Among the political 
orientation variables, previous voters were contacted more than nonvoters in 
six out of 12 years, and in four out of the last five years in which the 
question was asked. Republican identifiers were more_likely than Democratic 
identifiers to be contacted in 1960, 1964, 1988 and 1990; independents were 
less likely than Democrats to be contacted in 1964, 1972 and 1986; otherwise, 
Republican identifiers and independents were no more or less likely than 
Democrats to be contacted by the GOP. In general, registered Republicans were 
no more likely to be contacted either - only once does this obtain signifi- 
cance (1986), although registration itself is significant in 1960 and 1964. 
Compared to where Republican incumbents were running for reelection (the 
excluded category), people living in House districts with open seats were more 


likely to be contacted in 1986; where GOP candidates were challengers, people 
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were less likely to be contacted in 1966, and more likely to be contacted in 


1984 and 1986. Where Republicans were challengers for Senate seats, citizens 
were significantly less likely to be contacted in 1986, compared to states 
where Republican incumbents ran for reelection. Rural areas have tended to 
have fewer contacts by the GOP overall (in seven of the last 13 elections). 
Republicans were less active in several regions, compared to the midwest, 
prior to 1978; since then, there have been no significant differences among 
the regions. (State and district characteristics that obtain marginal 
significance [ps.10] are Republican House challengers [negatively] in 1978 and 
1988, and Senate challengers [also negatively] in 1980.) 

Looking at the individual characteristics of those who were contacted, 
persons with higher educational levels are significantly more likely to be 
contacted (in 11 of the last 14 elections). A higher income level is a 
positive factor in eight of the last 13 years, not surprising, given the 
attractiveness of Republican economic policies to the wealthy. As a person 
ages, his probability of being contacted increases -- this variable is 
Significant in six of the last eight years. The less mobile a person is, the 
more likely it is that he will be contacted by the GOP -- this variable is 
Significant in six of 14 years, and in five of the last seven. The other 
demographic characteristics only obtain statistical significance occasionally, 
although there is a negative tendency among black citizens, and positive 
tendencies among home owners and regular church attenders. 

Finally, Table 3 shows the effects of each variable on the probability 
of being contacted by the Democrats. Persons who report voting in the 
previous presidential election have been significantly more likely to be 
contacted in every year since 1976. Democratic identifiers were more likely 
than GOP identifiers to be contacted in 1972, 1974, 1986, 1988 and 1990; 
independents were no less likely, except in 1964. Registered Democrats were 
more likely to be contacted in five of the last six elections in which this 
question was asked; Democratic primary voters were also more likely to be 
contacted in four out of seven years. Compared to where Democratic incumbents 


were running, districts with Democratic challengers had lower levels of 
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contacting in 1984 and 1986, and there were no significant differences in 
districts with open seats. Compared with Democrat-held Senate seats, open 
seats had higher levels of contacting in 1980 and 1986; where Democrats 
challenged GOP incumbents, contacting was higher in 1984 and 1990, and lower 
in 1988. Rural areas were canvassed less in 1968, 1974 and 1976. Since 1972, 
Democrats seem to have been more active in the midwest, compared with other 
regions; this is especially so in middle atlantic states and in the South. 
(State and district characteristics that obtain marginal significance [ps.10}] 
are House open seats: 1984, 1990; Democrat-challenged House districts: 1990; 
open Senate seats: 1982; and Democrat-challenged Senate seats: 1978.) 

Looking at the demographic characteristics of those who were contacted, 
higher educational levels are significantly related to contact in 13 of 16 
years. Older people have been contacted at higher levels since 1978, as have 
the less mobile since 1976. Catholics were contacted more frequently than 
Protestants in two of the last three elections, there are positive coeffi- 
cients for Jewish people in 1952, 1976 and 1978, and positive trends toward 
regular church attenders. 

Examining the summary statistics, most years in each set of equations 
obtain Chi-square statistics that are significant at the p < .01 level. The 
percentages of cases correctly predicted by the model, however, show little 
improvement over the null predictions.® Later years in the series show 
marginally greater levels of improvement, on the whole, than the earlier 


years. 


Discussion and Conclusions 
Overall, some interesting patterns appear in the equations. The parties 
generally are more likely to contact previous voters and registered voters. 
They are less active in rural areas, and in Southern states compared with 
Midwestern states. Recently, they have been more active in states and 
districts with open seat congressional races, than where incumbents have been 


running. Finally, they have been able to target effectively those individuals 


who are more highly educated, older, and who are less mobile. Persons likely 


to have been contacted by Republicans are those who have voting experience, 


although voting in a Republican primary has no significant effect on this 
likelihood. Republican identifiers tend to be contacted more than Democratic 
identifiers, and being a registered Republican usually does not increase the 
probability of being contacted. Rural areas are less likely to have GOP- 
sponsored contacting activities. Individuals who were more likely to be 
contacted by the Republicans include those with higher educational levels, 
higher income levels, those who are older (especially since 1976), and those 
who are less mobile. Overall, Democratic party workers are more likely to 
contact previous voters in general and primary elections, party identifiers, 
registered Democrats, people in the midwest (compared to people in the South), 
the more highly educated, older citizens, and the less mobile. 

We can compare the results of this analysis with those in Rosenstone and 
Hansen’s (1993) important and useful contribution to the mobilization litera- 
ture. Many of the characteristics that they found to be highly significant 
panned out in these equations. I can think of two possible reasons why my 
results were substantially less robust than those obtained by these scholars. 
First, the differences may hinge upon different coding of some variables, such 
as party identification, church attendance, and residential mobility. The 
second, and more important, reason for the differences in the two analyses 
probably lies with the time-oriented nature of the methodologies. While 
Rosenstone and Hansen used the NES Cumulative Data File, 1952-1988, and did 
not indicate controls for changes in the nature of contacting efforts over 
time, this analysis explicitly assumed that canvassing activities changed over 
time. Therefore, variables that were highly significant in some years were 
allowed to be insignificant in others. So, for example, although they found 
home ownership to be quite significant for explaining party contacts overall, 
this analysis showed it to be important in only three years. 

The results of this analysis show that previous voters are significantly 
more likely to be contacted by both parties than non-voters. Voters in the 
parties’ primaries are not equally likely to be contacted in efforts to vote 


in the general election, however. Voters in Democratic primaries were 
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contacted at higher levels than other people; Republicans did not contact 
their primary voters at significantly higher levels than others. There is an 
overall effect for registered voters, but when party registration is con- 
trolled for, the Democratic party is much better at contacting their partisans 


than the GOP is at contacting theirs. 


Canvassing is not consistently related to individuals’ party identifica- 


tion, but at times each party is successful at targeting their adherents among 
the population. Since independents do not appear to be contacted at a 
different rate than partisans overall, the parties may not perceive this group 
as crucial to obtaining electoral majorities, and thus targeting on the basis 
of party identification is not given a priority. Alternatively, perhaps a 
critical group the parties target is the independent-leaner, who I grouped in 
with party identifiers based on the thesis contained in Keith et al. (1992). 
Future revisions of this analysis will test this possibility. 

The overall party contact equation suggests that the parties attempt to 
focus on open seat congressional races, although contacting patterns in the 
subsequent tables suggest less consistency in contacting activities based on 
the nature of competition for congressional seats. It is likely that canvass- 
ing efforts vary according to the organizational strength of the local or 
state parties and candidate-centered organizations, rather than based on an 
organized program of contacting directed from the national party hierarchy. 
Moreover, there is a distinct trend toward contacting in the midwest at 
relatively higher rates, probably due to the increased electoral importance of 
industrialized states such as Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio. 

Earlier, I hypothesized that the parties might attempt to target groups 
in society that have traditionally supported their candidates, while avoiding 
those groups that have not been associated with their respective electoral 
coalitions. For example, I expected Democrats to contact blacks, union 
families, Catholics, Jews and urban residents more than people lacking these 
characteristics. I expected Republicans to contact whites, higher income 
families, non-union families, Protestants, and southerners in the latter years 


of the series. Few of these expectations were met, but one possible set of 
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explanations can be developed based on the analysis in Erikson et al. (1989). 
There, presidential voting patterns between 1952 and 1984 demonstrated the 
impact that group characteristics have on voting behavior. Groups that have 
strongly and consistently voted Democratic include blacks, the poor, union 


members, Catholics, Jews, those with no religious affiliation, and to some 


extent, white southerners. Groups that have been on the margin of voting 


coalitions include those with higher educational levels, the young, women and 
metropolitan residents. 

Comparing Erikson et al.’s results with those presented here, it seems 
that the parties (1) do not expend resources for mobilizing groups that are 
very likely to vote for their candidates, and (2) do not expend resources on 
groups that are very unlikely to vote for their candidates. Therefore, 
Democrats do not target mobilization efforts toward blacks, } families, 
Catholics or Jews, who will vote Democratic anyway. Neither do Republicans 
target their mobilization efforts toward these groups, because they will not 
vote Republican. Instead, the parties may target their canvassing efforts to 
groups on the margin: the well-educated and non-rural residents, as well as to 
groups that are growing in our society, such as the elderly. These patterns, 
are in fact, what we observe here. Both parties contact persons who have 
attained higher educational levels, who live in metropolitan areas, and older 
citizens. Moreover, the extent to which regular patterns of contacting can be 
observed has increased since the late 1970s, indicating an increased level of 
efficiency in identifying and reaching these people. 

In conclusion, this analysis has shown that in addition to their ability 
to mobilize political participation (see Wielhouwer and Lockerbie, forthcom- 
ing), the two major parties in the U.S. have the ability to effectively target 
their canvassing activities. Both parties tend to target previous voters, 
while the Democrats are more effective at targeting sympathetic citizens such 
as Democratic identifiers and Democratic primary voters, than are the Republi- 
cans at targeting their adherents. The parties also appear to be strategic in 
their targeting of specific groups in society. They do not waste precious 


resources on attempts to mobilize citizens who are either very likely or very 


unlikely to support their candidates. Instead, they tend to target those 


citizens that have been on the margins of presidential electoral coalitions -- 


principally the well-educated and metropolitan residents -- and the fastest 


growing potential political bloc in the country -- older people. This ability 
to target has also improved over the last 40 years. Thus, we can conclude 
that American political parties continue to be effective organizations, 
particularly in their use of the party canvass as a method for selectively 


mitigating the transaction costs associated with political participation. 
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Notes 


ae The surveys were conducted by the Center for Political Studies at the 
University of Michigan, and the data are made available by the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political and Social Research. Neither organization bears any 
responsibility for the analysis and interpretations presented here. 


2. This text is taken from the 1988 survey. Minor changes have occurred in the 
question. For example, in 1952 the question asks, "You know that the parties try 
to talk to as many people as they can to get them to vote for their candidates. 
Did anybody from either one of the parties call you up or come around to talk to 
you during the campaign? If yes, which party were they from?” 


Se Herrnson (1986), however, found that the unions did canvassing work for 
political parties. And Teixeira appears to be skeptical of the ability of 
respondents to distinguish among groups contacting them (1992, 52, note 62). 
Additionally, the independent nature of contemporary political campaigns suggests 
that what respondents recall as a "party" contact may include candidates’ 
campaign organizations. Huckfeldt and Sprague (1992, 71) argued, however, that 
it is a "a wholly appropriate practice in the organizationally fractured world 
of U.S. political parties" to analyze locally organized party efforts along with 
national organizational activities. 


4. It was preferable to use each respondent’s party identification prior to 
contact by a party worker. Unfortunately, only presidential election year 
surveys included a pre-election party identification item. Post-election party 
identification was substituted in the remaining years, but this does not seem to 
have biased the results in favor of this variable’s influence. 


5. The NES has only tracked the types of congressional races in 1966 and since 
1978, so the patterns observed here may have existed throughout the series; we 
cannot tell from this analysis. 


6. The variables indicating residential mobility, home ownership, union 
membership, and regular church attendance might also be classified as a category 
of social and political information networks (see Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee 
1954, Huckfeldt 1979, Huckfeldt, Plutzer and Sprague 1993, Huckfeldt and Sprague 
1987, Kenny 1992, and Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet 1948). 


Te To check for multicollinearity, parallel regression equations for each 
equation in each year were run, and the variance inflation factor (VIF) for each 
independent variable was checked. In only a few cases did the VIF exceed 2.08, 
indicating that multicollinearity does not pose a severe problem for this 
analysis (Fox 1991). Even the levels that appear below show that these cases of 
collinearity do not seriously degrade the accuracy of the coefficients involved. 
The collinear variables were as follows: 


Year Equation Variable 

1984 Party Contact Senate-Open Seat 
Border South Region 

1984 Repub. Contact Senate-Open Seat 
Border South Region 

1984 Democ. Contact Senate-Open Seat 
Border South Region 

1988 Repub. Contact Senate-Rep. Challenger 
Income 


< 
rx 


NNN 


8. It should be noted that majorities in excess of 60% each year report having 
voted in the previous presidential election. 
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.25 

.18 
-34 
.19 

.30 
.25 
.08 


9. The null prediction is calculated as the proportion of cases observed in the 
modal category. This provides a baseline with which to compare the success of 
the model’s predictions. 


APPENDIX - CODING OF VARIABLES 


Variables for this analysis were chosen based on two criteria: 


theoretical considerations and continuity over time. The wording of some 


questions changed over time, so in some years, the exact same questions were 
not available, but the best approximation was used whenever this situation 
arose. Some questions were not asked in all years, but if a year’s questions 
included the party contact variable, that year was included. Party contact 
questions were not asked in 1954, 1958, 1962, and 1970. A list of the 


variable numbers used for each year is available upon request. 


Dependent Variables 
Party contact, Republican contact, and Democrat contact are coded 1 if 
the respondent reported having been contacted by a party worker on behalf of a 


candidate, O otherwise. 


Independent Variables 

If a respondent reported having voted in the previous presidential 
election year, they are coded 1, O otherwise; respondent’s reported primary 
voting behavior was coded the same way. The three party identification 
variables are coded as 0-1 dichotomies. Based on the argument in Keith et al. 
(1992), only those persons indicating no party preference and no leaning 
toward a party were coded as Independents; leaners were coded as party 
identifiers. Registration was coded as follows: self-reported registration 
status (including party registration) was used; when available, validated 
voter registration was used (1964, 1978, 1980, 1984). Party registration was 
used for the Republican and Democrat contact equations in 1972-1986. 

The type of congressional race was coded as a set of dummy variables 
(the excluded category depends on the equation -- see the text and tables -- 
but always includes races with incumbents facing no challengers). House races 
included: (a) Open seats, i.e., incumbent not running or new seat after 
redistricting or two incumbents running against each other after redistrict- 


ing; (b) Republican incumbent running with Democratic (and possibly other) 
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challengers; (c) Democratic incumbent running with Republican (and possibly 


other) challengers. Senate races included: (a) Open seats, i.e., incumbent 


not running; (b) Republican incumbent running with Democratic (and possibly 


other) challengers; (c) Democratic incumbent running with Republican (and 
possibly other) challengers. 

Rural is coded 1 if identified by ICPSR as a non-SMSA location, 0 
otherwise. Regions are categorical variables based on the ICPSR division of 
states: Northeast, Middle Atlantic, Midwest (East North Central and West North 
Central), Far West (Mountain and Pacific states), Border South and South; 
Midwest is the excluded category in these equations. Education is the highest 
grade completed by the respondent (coded O through 17). Income measures 
family income for the previous year (1972-1990), or estimates of the family 
income for the current year (1952-1968). The ICPSR income divisions were 
used, but because the range and number of increments changed over time, the 
variable for each year was coded from 1 through the highest increment. Age is 
coded in number of years (17 and up). Union equals 1 if a family member 
belongs, O otherwise. Males are coded 1, females 0. Marital status is coded 
as married = 1, O otherwise. Catholic and Jewish are dummy variables, with 
Protestants being the excluded category. Church attendance is coded 1 if the 
respondent reports going to church regularly or often (1952-1968), or at least 
once or twice a month (1972-1990), O otherwise. Blacks are coded 1, all 
others are coded 0. Hispanics are coded 1, O otherwise. Residential mobility 
is coded as the number of years at the current address: O=less than one year, 
l=one year,...up to ten years; 10 or more years and all the respondent’s life 
are coded as 10. Unemployed is coded as 1 if the respondent is currently 
unemployed, O otherwise; Out of Work is coded as 1 if the respondent was 
unemployed or laid off during the previous year (1952-1982), or during the 


previous six months (1984-1990), O otherwise. 
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Table 1. Effects of Prior Variables 


Variable 


Vote Last El. 
Ind. Party ID 
Registered 
Primary 

HR Open Seat 
S Open Seat 


Education 
Income 

Age 

Union 
Male 
Married 
Catholic 
Jewish 

Ch. Attend 
Black 
Hispanic 
Mobility 
Unemployed 
Owner 

Out of Work 


(- 
(. 
(. 
(- 
(- 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(- 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 


N 

x: 

DF 

% Corr. Pred. 
Improvement 


Note: Entries are logit coefficients (standard errors in parenthes 
=ps 
* Pp 05 


fi 1952 1956 1960 1964 
.59 (.23)** .70 (.28)** .01 .35 (.20) 
.03 (.20) 4.83) .10 -~.91 (.34)** 
6.27) .40 [29) .65 (.17)** 
Rural -.18 (.27)  -.07 (.17) <-.28 -.58 (.20)** - 
NE .04 (.33)  <-.32 (.30) <-.33 .04 (.31) - 
MA -.22 (.24) <-.42 (.21)* -.55 —23)* -.36 (.21) - 
FW .69 (.23)** -.13 (.22) .47 .13 (.20) - 
BS .05 (.41) .03 (.37) <-.18 -26 (.25) - 
ss (.27) <-.21 (.21) <-.34 .18 (.20) - 
.03 (.03) .06 (.03)*  .06 .11 (.03)** 
-.01 (.06) .00 (.04) .05 .07 (.04)* 
-.01 (.01) .00 (.01) <-.00 -.00 (.01) 
(.19) <-.12 (.17) .25 .13 (.16) 
.14 (.17) .09 (.15) -.05 M16) .04 (.14) 
~.22 4.22) <-.35 (.20) -.32 323) .04 (.19) 
(.20)* -.01 (.19) -.36 721) -.18 (.17) - 
1.18 (.40)** .00 (.40) -1.30 [§62)* .18 (.43) 
.08 (.18) .18 (.16) .21 <-.02 (.15) 
-.17 (.37) .24 (.34) <-.57 937) -.26 (.28) - 
~ ~6. 
- - .00 
~.80(1.06) .51 (.71) .48 947) 4.42) 
=-.17 (.17) - 
- - -1.06 .67 (.35) 
1508 1322 1046 1337 
64.84** 37.30** 66.5** 144.98** 
21 20 22 22 
87.7 80.5 75.8 74.4 
0 ) -0.1 +0.8 


on Party Contacts. 


1966 1968 1972 1974 
* «29 -82 (.26)** - 
- - - 
* =.56 (.19)** —. 71 (.20)** —.48 (.18)** —.49 ¢.18)** 
(32) ~<30 €.36) (.35)** (226) 
~ -.79 (.23)** -.18 (.20) 
€.22) (222) €i22) (.19) 
¢442) €«30) =—.59 ¢.30)* (2239) 
-.10 (.21) see (220) -.85 (.22)**-1.19 (.20)** 
€.035)* -08 .04 €.03) -06 (.03)* 
oth €.03) €.02) €202) : 
«OO: €.08) -.00 (¢(.01) -.00 (.00) 
«OF €.16) ¢.27) (.18) EE 
88) =-.20 (2.29) -.01 (¢.19) -06 (.16) 3 
(237) -.21 (.48) -.13 (.42) 
«24 €. 25) ~-38 (.14)** 
(.29)* -.40 (.30) «O2: (.26) 
-6.96(19.57) -11 (.84) ~7.46(16.88) -.36 (.82) 
(.02) ¢€.02)* «OF €.02) -02 (.02) 
- -1.69(1.04) -.64 (.34)* 
- ¢(.18)** ¢.29) «52 ¢.36)** 
1203 1200 995 1407 
102. 32** 105.88** 116.82** 132.13** 
22 25 25 22 
76.5 70.2 
+0.6 +025 +G.4 
heses) 


Variable 


Vote Last El. 
Ind. Party ID 
Registered 
Primary 

HR Open Seat 
S Open Seat 
Rural 


Education 
Income 

Age 

Union 

Male 
Married 
Catholic 
Jewish 

Ch. Attend 
Black 
Hispanic 
Mobility 
Unemployed 
Owner 

Out of Work 


N 

DF 

% Corr. Pred. 
Improvement 


Table 1 (cont.). Effects of Prior Va 


are logit coefficients (standard errors in parent 


1976 1978 1980 1982 
-.21 18) = -<O1 = 32 
34 20) (. (2.29) {126)* 
i€.29) (228) 30 €«20) 
-.65 13)** =-.36 (.14)** =.15 (2.46) €.16)* 
NE -.18 24) 42 633) sO9 ¢€.30) 
MA -.05 18) -.49 (.27) 
-.01 01) (302) «O04 * 
-.18 14) =-.07 (.24) — sit. 
-49 36) (ash -48 (.44) be S2) 
-.28 24) (3:22) (seo) €.25) 
-.04 63) -.85 (.46) =-1.05 (.64) =-.75 (253) 
02) (.02)* sO4 (O02) -06 (.02)* 
-43 16) ** BS ¢.20) ¢€.20) 
-08 26) =.04 (.17) 4.24) 
1678 1782 
188.80** 177.06** 85.69** 154.11%** 
25 27 26 
2 70.4 76.8 Fist 
+0.4 +0.6 
Note: Entries 
= p s 
*=ps .05 


Variables on Party Contacts. 


* 


* 


L6 
0 
4 
4 
1) 
8 
3 
Pa 
1 
7 
4 
L7 
2 
4 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 


. 
1984 1986 1988 | 
- - -26 20) 
) = 44 (222) (.239) -.16 (.24) -.46 27) 
26) ** «78 (.~16)}** «45: 6227) -96 24)** 
- - «39 (.14)}** 
) (.22)** €226) - 46 28) 
) ~-52 (.20)** -.90 45)* 
=—.32 (2. 14)* ¢. 26) -00 16) 
) 34 €.26) -.56 38) 
) =.07 €.20) =~.42 (222) -.86 25)** 
) wae «iO -07 19) 
) -.78 (.22)** -07 20) 
)** -14 (.03)** -06 (.03)* -09 03)** 
) €.00)* -O1 (.00)** -O1 00) 
) (2.22) -.04 (.16) -04 
) ~-24 (.14) -04 17) 
) ~O2 «20 (2.34) -.08 14) 
) = (236) 38) ot? -.52 32) 
-06 (.02)** -0O5 (.02)** -07 02)** 
) «40 €.25) 6227) «OS -.66 42) 
) (326) ok? «EG €.26) 27) 
1686 1912 1587 1763 
1** 525. 219.80** 190.24** 184.49** 
25 25 ae 26 
| 76.0 81.6 
3 +0.8 -0.1 +0.1 
entheses ) 


Table 2. Effects of Prior Variable 


Variable 


Vote Last El. 
Rep. Party ID -. 
Ind. Party ID . 
Reg. Repub. 

Rep. Primary 

HR Open Seat 

HR Rep. Chall. 

S Open Seat 

S Rep. Chall. 
Rural 


Education 
Income 

Age 

Union 

Male 
Married 
Catholic 
Jewish 

Ch. Attend 
Black 
Hispanic 
Mobility - 
Unemployed -6.77(24. 
Owner 
Out of Work 


N 

xX? 

DF 

% Corr. Pred. 
Improvement 


Entries are logit coefficients (standard errors in paren 
“05 


ps 


i352 1956 1960 1964 
67 (.34@) =.23 (<29) 
(.26) «a2 332) -1.05 (.44) 
04 22) 
NE 34) 
MA -.16 24) 
: FW 1.06 22) 
BS ~24 27) 
SS -06 23) 
03) 
04) 
01) 
18) 
Zr) 
20) 
45) 
16) 
37) 
¢2@3) - 
24) 1.07) -.12 (2.65) (.80) 
22) - ~ 
- -8.03(15.69,) 
1506 L322 1046 1330 
57.87** 34.27* 67.72** 147.44* 
22 Z3 23 
92.2 S71 85.4 79.9 
0 +0:.1 0 
Note: 
= 


ables on Republican Contacts. 


* 


( 

(. 
(. 


irentheses ) 


1966 1968 1972 1974 
22)* .17 .08 (.22) .45 (.26) - 
20)* .23 4.23) .07 (.26) .18 (.18) 
44)* 16 9328) -.05 (.29) -.95 (.41)* -.16 (.25) 
20)** .39 (.30) (687% 
21) .22 (.24) -.13 (.30) - 
.23 - - 
22)* -.44 -.64 (.22)** -.56 (.23)** -.56(.19)** 
34) -.14 938) -.11 (.39) -1.02 (.47)* -.28 (.32) 
24)* -.13 925) -.16 (.24) -.54 (.29) -.20 (.24) 
22) .23 28 (.24) -.47 (.29) <-.22 (.23) 
27) -.98 -.15 (.35) .12 (.34) <-.67 (.30)* 
23) -.39 926) -.02 (.23) -.45 (.28) -1.53(.28)** 
03)**  .07 —04)* .09 (.03)** .02 (.04) .03 (.03) 
04) * .11 fJ05)* .07 (.03)*  .07 (.03)* .02 (.03) 
01) .00 M01) .01 (.01) .00 (.01) .01 (.01) 
18) -.27 -.08 (.19) .05 (.23) -.34 (.19) 
15) .25 917) <-.02 (.17) .04 (.19) -.15 (.16) 
21) .23 -.15 (.21) -.03 (.24) .13 (.20) 
20) -.02 923) «26 114.328 
45) -.21 -.50 (.59) .25 (.70) -.54 (.57) 
16) .50 .04 (.17) -.12 (.20) .31 (.17) 
37) ~.21 936) -.10 (.29) ¢.44) (¢.37) 
-6.40(2M 81) .67 (.85) -6.02(22.20)  -.15(1.08) 
.06 .03 (.02) .05 (.03) .01 (.03) 
80) - -7.81(15.62)  -.74 (.63) <-.53 (.45) 
~ (.21)** -.19 (.24) .39 (.23) 
43) - 42 (.58) -.51 37%) 6.97) 
1206 1200 996 1404 
85.89%** 97.73** 77.42** 99.13** 
24 26 2€ 23 
9 84.7 81.9 84.6 85.2 
-0.1 0 -0.1 


Table 2 (cont.). Effects of Prior Var 


~ 


Variable 


Vote Last El. 
Rep. Party ID 
Ind. Party ID 
Reg. Repub. 
Rep. Primary 
HR Open Seat 
HR Rep. Chall. 
S Open Seat 

S Rep. Chall. 
Rural 

NE 

MA 

FW 

BS 

Ss 

Education 
Income 

Age 

Union 

Male 

Married 
Catholic 
Jewish 

Ch. Attend 
Black 
Hispanic 
Mobility 
Unemployed 
Owner 

Out of Work 


(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(- 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(. 
(- 
(. 
(. 
( 

( 

( 


23) 


N 

x? 153.15** 
DF 28 

% Corr... Pred. 84.4 
Improvement 


Note: Entries are logit coefficients (standard errors 
* =p s .05 


1976 1980 1982 
.81 (.21)** - .10 (.26) .61 (.26) 
1248 .25 .20 (.23) .36 (.23) 
-.15 (.25) -.04 M23) (.30) <-.22 (.33) 
.25 (.20) .20 .26 (.29) .21 (.24) 

(.21) .14 (.28) 

~ .11 .17 (.36) .28 (.26) 
- ~.31 .04 (.21) .20 (.19) 
- .27 921) -.26 (.25) <-.18 (.31) 
- .01 -.45 (.25) -.06 (.19) 
-.42 (.16)** -.31 -.02 (.23) -.45 (.20) 
-.36 (.33) .25 -.26 (.46) -.15 (.38) 
(.22) -.25 -.38 (.35) -.19 (.29) 
-.81 (.35)*  .06 -.25 (.44) -.46 (.36) 
.08 (.21) .32 (.26) 
.12 (.03)** .13 .16 (.04)** .16 (.04) 
(.02) .05 .07 (.02)** .03 (.02) 
.02 (.01)** .01 901) .02 (.01)** .02 (.01) 
(.17) <-.14 918) -.00 (.22) -.27 (.22) 
-.17 (.15) <-.18 -.19 (.19) 487) 
.28 (.19) .33 -.26 (.22) 64.35) 
-.08 (.18) -.28 -.06 (.24) -.29 (.22) 
.01 (.43) .44 -.18 (.60) -1.51 (.79) 
.10 (.15) .21 .03 (.20) 41373 
-.66 (.36) -.46 -1.19 (.54)* -.68 (.39 
-.31 (.80) -1.01 -.81 (.78) -.35 (.66 
-.00 (.02) 08 .05 (.03) .07 (.03 
.07 (.34)  -.10 -.59 (.63) -.34 (.43 
.36 (.21) .21 .04 (.26) -.01 (.25 
-.07 (.33) .02 (.32) .14 (.31 

1105 1137 
100. 40** 152.82* 

30 29 

86.2 81.4 
+0.2 +0.4 


Variables on Republican Contacts. 


(. 
(. 
ts 
(. 
(. 
(i 
(. 
(. 
ds 
ds 
( 

( 

( 

( 


arentheses ) 


1984 1988 1990 
26)* - .91 (.26)** .81 (.26)** 
23) .29 (.19)  -.06 gg20) .65 (.20)** .56 (.20)** 
33) (.30) .07 (.35) <-.19 (.41) 
24) .24 (.25) .63 - 

.00 (.22) 
26) .96 (.28)** .33 927) <-.01 (.32) 
19) (.18)* §17)* -.33 (.18) -.25 (.20) 
31) .08 -.03 (.29) -.07 (.58) 
19) .03 (.23) <-1.11 .15 (.23) .05 (.23) 
20)* -.61 (.21)* -.34 9918) -.28 (.21) -.03 (.22) 
38) .24 (.32) -.24 9938) -.54 (.40) -.91 (.57) 
29) -.32 (.28) 927) <-.27 ¢.27) -.36 (.32) 
.31) <-.13 (.25) .35 .31 (.25) .11 (.28) 
36) (.43) -.40 -.89 (.37)** -.04 (.38) 
23) .01 (.26) .20 321) -.69 (.33)* .30 (.27) 
04)** .08 (.03)*  .15 [03)** .03 (.04) .10 (.04)* 
02) .04 (.02)*  .01 .04 (.02)*  .02 (.02) 
O1)** .02 (.01)** .02 .01 (.01) .01 (.01)* 
35 (.19) <-.03 —16) -.13 (.21) <-.20 (.24) 
21) .14 (.19) .36  .00 (.19) .29 (.21) 
(.19) .18 .10 (.20) .05 (.23) 
.79) .56 (.43) -.12 —§58) -.63 (.77) .32 (.55) 
.18 (.17) .29 <-.02 (.17) .08 (.19) 
.39) -.53 (.39) <-.15 .36 (.33) <-.35 (.37) 
.66) <-.52 (.54) -.11 (.36) -1.34 (.62)* 
.03)*  .03 (.03) .07 .05 (.03)* .07 (.03)* 
.36 (.37) -.10 .08 (.47) -1.60(1.02) 
.25) .30 (.23) .24 (.26) 
.31) <-.23 (.36) .15 .09 (.34) .14 (.40) 

1669 1909 1576 1764 

82** 125.40** 214.07** 146.80** 148.38** 

28 28 29 28 
4 87.9 86.9 86.9 91.0 
.4 +0.2 +0.2 -0.1 0 


Table 3. Effects of Prior 


Variable 1952 


Vote Last El. 
Dem. Party ID 
Ind. Party ID 
Reg. Democrat 
Dem. Primary 
HR Open Seat 
HR Dem. Chall. 
S Open Seat 

S Dem. Chall. 
Rural 


Education 
Income 

Age 

Union 

Male 
Married 
Catholic 
Jewish 

Ch. Attend 
Black 
Hispanic 
Mobility 
Unemployed 
Owner 

Out of Work 


N 

x: 

DF 

% Corr. Pred. 
Improvement 


w 
w > 


ntries are logit coefficients (standard errors 


Varia 

pT 1956 1960 1964 
-49 (.29) (+36) (24 
(336) (232) -46 (.40) 
~.16 (.36) —.06 -.08 25) (.2 
MA =—.30 (2.31) (24) -.47 29) 

BS =<83 (. 75) (40) -.24 40) 
Ss (435) (eco) -.45 29) 
~O2 (.04) (.03)* 04) * 

~-44 (.22)* (.27) -02 20) 
109 (227) -.34 28) Coa 
—.20 (652) —1.07 76) (2% 

203 (240) ~10' = 44) 

= = 03) 

=. 26. (36) 20) -.08 25) 
1506 £322 1046 1330 
60.33** 30.68 67.7 
22 ak 23 
93.3 86.8 84.5 
0) 0) 
Note: 
= pos 
=p 


riables on Democratic Contacts. 


W 


parentheses) 


** 
.41) 
.24) 
.25) 


.23) 


.03) 
.01) 
.20) 

7) 
.22) 
.65) 


17) 
.09) -7.16(1 
.03)* -.01 


.04) 


-.24 
.24)** 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
(. 
(. 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


996 
100.23** 
26 


-.03 
-7.12(2 


64 1966 1968 1972 1974 : 
(.24) 45205 4.28) (022) 
(.21) ti -44 (.23) (.18)** 
(.43)* .14 (.29) -.20 (.33) -.02 (.31) .24 (.25) 
(.21)** - (.29) .35 (.24) 
(.20) (.20)** .10 (.20) 54 (.24)* 
~ .O5 (.28) - - ~ 
21 4.20) ~ - - 
24) (22) -.22 -.65 (.18)** 
37) -1.20 9B39)** -.47 (.31) 
25) -.15 (.24) -.99 -.17 (.23) 
24) -.30 (.25) .07 ( -.49 f24)* -.21 (.22) 
31) -.67 (.47) -.85 (.41)* -1.41 -.16 (.27) 
24) -.09 (.24) -.36 (MMM -1.19 -1.25(.25)** 
O3)** .10 (.03)** .08 (.03)** .05 04) -06 (.03)* 
04) (.05)* .04 ( .O1 903) .00 (.02) 
01) .00 (.01) .00 ( .00 #01) -.01 (.01) 
19) .O1 920) -.05 (.17) 
16) -14 (.16) -.06 ( .02 717) 
22) «38 (122) -.12 ( .31 921) .0O (.18) 
21) .16 (.21) .04 ( 721) -.00 (.19) 
51) «37 (.40) -.80 ( .67 (.44) 
18)* -.05 (.18) -31 ( 18) -33 (.16)* 
30) .30 ( 34) (.30) 
-6.87(22.32) 26) 
.02 (.03) .05 | 03) .00 (.03) 
61) -1.22(1 -.30 949) -.46 (.38) 
- .19 ( 21) -60 (.22)** 
26) 4.22) 92 20) -.65 (.18)** 
1206 1200 1404 
71** 91.19** 70.25** 109.01** 
3 24 26 23 
84.5 83.1 83.5 79.8 82.6 
+0.1 0 +0.4 


Table 3 (cont.). Effects of Prior Varia 


Variable 


Vote Last El. 
Dem. Party ID 
Ind. Party ID 
Reg. Democrat 
Dem. Primary 
HR Open Seat 
HR Dem. Chall. 
S Open Seat 

S Dem. Chall. 
Rural 

NE 

MA 

FW 

BS 

Ss 

Education 
Income 

Age 

Union 

Male 

Married 
Catholic 
Jewish 

Ch. Attend 
Black 
Hispanic 
Mobility 
Unemployed 
Owner 

Out of Work 


N 

DF 

% Corr. Pred. 
Improvement 


Note: Entries are logit coefficients (standard errors in parent 
* 


PF 1976 1978 1980 1982 
-47 (.18)** - .78 (.29)** .83 (.25)* 
.04 (.18) 4.36) .00 (.24) (.22) 
-.34 (.24) -.35 (.24) -.03 (.34) -.33 (.33) 
(.18)* -O1 (.27) .56 (.21)* 
4.238) - -59 (.27)* 
- -15 (.37) -.01 (.24) 
~ -.05 (.17) -.26 (.17) 
- (.16) .08 (.46) -26 (.24) 
-.57 (.16)** -.32 (.17) -.40 (.25) -.15 (.18) 
1.26) (.29) (.39) -.02 (.33) 
4.2%) -.55 (.25)* =-.92 (.33)* -.45 (.28) 
-.09 (.19) -.15 (.21) -.49 (.33) -.22 (.29) 
-.60 (.28)* .26 (.25) -.42 (.43) -1.08 (.38)* 
-.29 (.20) -.13 (.20) -.55 (.29)* .04 (.21) 
.09 (.03)** .10 (.03)** .05 (.04) -11 (.03)* 
-.02 (.02) 02 (.02) -00 (.02) 03 
) -.00 (.01) .02 (.00)** -.00 (.01) -.00 (.01) 
(.13) -06 (.13) -.25 (.20) -10 (.16) 
.06 (.16) 4.23) «34 (.19) 
-.14 (.17) 12.4537) -.05 (.24) -30 (.19) 
.80 (.35)* .84 (.35)* (.53) (.54) 
.19 (.14) (.14)* (.20) .06 (.16) 
-.16 (.26) .26 (.24) -.04 (.34) -26 (.28) 
-41 (.60) -.40 (.50) -1.57 (.05) -.21 (.54) 
.O5 (.02)* .O1 (.02) -12 (.03)** .07 (.03)* 
-.28 (.31) 20 4.445 -.10 (.34) 
(.18) «20 -.57 (.25)* -.05 (.23) 
-.07 (.28) -.19 (.21) -.05 (.36) .39 (.27) 
1955 1703 1105 1137 
128.62** 112.30** 83.78** 117.95** 
26 28 30 29 
84.2 81.1 87.5 78.4 
+0.2 -0.1 +0.4 +0.3 


irriables on Democratic Contacts. 
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entheses ) 


1984 1986 1988 

5)** (.24)* -96 25)** 
3) (.28) 6225) «39 37) 
.45 -49 (.18)** - 

- - -85 (.20)** - 
4) (26) sO? €.27) «3a? 6.39) - 60 ae) 
7) -.42 (.39)* =-.33 €.16)* €.20) -.43 25) ** 
9) «5S (624)* €228) -.43 55) 
4) «36 €.28)* -. 16 €.37) 64 21)** 
8) 08) -O8 ¢.16) -28 (.20) -00 22) 
5) ¢. ) -.39 (.32) (034) -.49 46) 
8) ) =-.50 (¢.26) -.85 35)* 
9) -.04 (. ) —.29 «46 (225) -.10 26) 
S)** =.90 (. =.4% ¢.29) -1.32 (.36)}** 43)* 
18 ) -.20 (.20) -.66. (.Z28}** .21 25) 
2) ¢. ) ¢€.02) €.02) -.00 02) 
0) ) (235) -.10 (.20) 22) 
6) 34) €..16) -.04 18) 
9) -.08 (.16) «20 (259) 20) 
9) (2.28) «38 (€.17)* «so €.20)* 22) 
4) (243) ¢€.50) -1.55¢1.06) «So 50) 
8) €.22) €.22) -48 (.27) -06 28) 
4) «OS (.42) -.26 (.36) €.30) -.70 43) 
4) -.12 (.34) (230) -03 (.44) -.87 61) 
-.34 (.31) -.09 (.30) «54 «20 37) 

1669 1909 1576 1764 

5** 95.01** 158.49** 177.24** 151.82** 

28 28 29 28 

90.1 

2 +0.4 -0.1 +0.1 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AS TRANSACTION COST MINIMIZERS 
Abstract 


This research develops a theory of political mobilization, 
in which political parties play a crucial role. In this theory, 
political participation is viewed as a transaction cost problem. 
At the individual level, citizens participate up to the point 
where the benefits of participation equal the costs. Political 
parties are institutions that arise in response to the high 
transaction costs associated with individuals’ political partici- 
pation. The basic mobilization hypothesis is that parties act in 
such a way as to alter the perceived costs and benefits of 
individuals’ participation. Since parties want to win elections, 
they seek to alter costs and benefits only as it serves them. 
Advertising and the party canvass are suggested as the mechanisms 
by which parties reduce transaction costs. In order to increase 
the likelihood of winning, the parties are strategic in their use 
of their tools of mobilization. The thesis underlying this study 
applies to political organizations of many types, and to many 
kinds of political behavior, not just voting. 


| 


POLITICAL PARTIES AS TRANSACTION COST MINIMIZERS 


Political parties in representative democracies have tradi- 
tionally been viewed as organizations that link the electorate to 
governing elites (Baer and Bositis 1988; Eldersveld 1982, 1964; 
Sundquist 1973; Schattschneider 1960, 1942; Key 1959, 1955; 
Duverger 1954; Merriam 1922; Michels 1915). By implication, the 
selective mobilization of support for candidates in election 
campaigns is one of the primary functions ascribed to parties 
(Wielhouwer and Lockerbie, forthcoming; Sorauf and Beck 1988; 
Caldeira, Patterson and Markko 1985). Anecdotal evidence also 
points to the importance of party organizations as devices to 
identify supporters and mobilize partisans (see Wayne 1992, 195). 

Political participation like economic participation, 
however, is not devoid of costs. At the individual level, voters 
incur costs to acquire information about candidates or the 
potential consequences of often complex policy options in addi- 
tion to the opportunity cost of allocating their time to voting 
instead of some other activity. Thus, it is efficient for 
individual voters to participate up to the point where the 
benefits they derive from participation equal the costs associat- 
ed with their participation. Just as economists assert that 
economic institutions reduce transaction costs to enhance market 
efficiency (see Coase 1960, 1937), this research develops the 
theoretical argument that political parties perform a similar 


role in democratic political markets. In fact, we maintain that 


by seeking to mobilize voters to the extent that the marginal 


| 
i 
| 


benefit to the party of one additional participant equals the 
marginal cost to the party of attaining such participation, 
parties function as transaction cost-minimizers and enhance the 
likelihood that democratic political markets reward efficient 


behavior (see also Stigler 1972). 


Transaction Costs and Electoral Participation 

To demonstrate how political parties in mass democracies act 
as transaction cost-minimizers, let us first consider voting as 
an exchange in which voters possess property rights. Each adult 
is allocated one vote per election. Each individual may only 
exchange her vote (i.e., property right) in one type of transac- 
tion: the vote is exchanged for a voice in the election’s out- 
come. Because it is illegal to sell votes, the condition of 
voluntary transferability has limited application: the right to 
vote is attenuated by the prohibition of buying or selling 
votes.' Moreover, the options for vote choice are limited by the 
number of candidates and the option not to vote (i.e., the number 
of candidates plus one). There also is exclusivity of use since 
each person decides whether and how to use her vote. 

The state and society both play roles in the definition and 
enforcement of the right to vote and in its attenuation. The 
state has the responsibility for monitoring elections (both 
promoting and attenuating the use of the voting right) and for 


enforcing the attenuated nature of the right (no vote buying or 


selling; one vote per election).* According to normative demo- 


cratic theory, society has yielded to the state these powers, and 


American political culture places a value on the social norm of 
"Civic duty," which coincides with the basic structure of the 
right that the state seeks to enforce. Thus we educate our 
children as to their political rights and responsibilities in 


Civics and American government classes. 


Elections as Exchanges 
Elections, in essence, are mechanisms of exchange. While 


the principal-agent model of representation has its limitations, 


we find it offers a useful analogy in this instance for conceptu- 


alizing the relationship between the public and elected decision 
makers. Citizens who choose to allocate their vote to candidates 
convey to representatives a fiduciary power to allocate costs, 
benefits, and other values through governing. It would be 
foolish to argue that voters are perfectly informed, for a voter 
need only possess sufficient information in order to make ratio- 
nal choices in the context of selecting representatives (Graf- 
stein 1992; Downs 1957). Nonetheless, the transaction costs 
associated with voting might be large if all of the information 
acquisition were borne by individual voters. As a result, the 
returns to the individual voter who exercises her property right 
(i.e., who votes) might be trivial relative to these transaction 
costs. However, if other actors assume a major share of the 
transaction costs, then the individual’s return for voting may 
constitute a substantial benefit. 

Economists typically treat the exchange of property rights 


as a transaction. When one person exchanges her property right 


at agreed-upon terms, a transaction has taken place. Coase 
(1960) showed that, no matter what mechanism is used to enforce a 
contract or to allocate the cost of remedying an externality, the 
optimal level of use will be found for the resources available. 
In a world with zero transaction costs, and regardless of how 


property rights are assigned, according to Coase, an efficient 


market will always be produced.’ 


Unfortunately, the notion of a world without transaction 
costs, whether economic or political, does not conform to reali- 
ty. As Coase wrote (1960, 15-16), "Once the costs of carrying 
out market transactions are taken into account...a rearrangement 
of rights will only be undertaken when the increase in the value 
of production consequent upon the rearrangement is greater than 
the costs which would be involved in bringing it about." In any 
system where exchanges or transactions take place, costs emerge 
that are associated with concluding contracts that allow for the 
exercise of property rights such as voting. For example, Mat- 
thews (1986, 906) defined transaction costs as "the costs of 
arranging a contract ex ante and monitoring it and enforcing it 
ex post...costs of relations between people and people." Dolan 
(1986, 94) was more explicit in his definition: "The costs of 
gathering information, making decisions, carrying out trades, 
writing contracts, making payments, and other tasks involved in 
coordinating economic activity." 

The acquisition, dissemination, and use of information, 
then, is a key element in explaining economic and political 


activity. Von Hayek (1945), for instance, identified the price 
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system as a mechanism for the communication of information, based 
on the overlapping of many individuals’ fields of vision. 

Stigler (1961), however, noted that ignorance about the disper- 
sion of prices in a market is ubiquitous. He suggested two 
methods of remedying the problem of price ignorance. First, 
consumers may pool their information by comparing prices. 
Second, "{as a] market grows [in terms of dollars and number of 
traders], there will appear a set of firms which specialize in 
collecting and selling information....Advertising is, among other 
things, a method of providing potential buyers with knowledge of 
the identity of sellers. It is clearly an immensely powerful 
instrument for the elimination of ignorance" (1961, 220).* Pre- 
sumably, the need for institutions to convey information similar- 
ly exists within the context of political exchanges such as 
voting.° 

The work of Williamson (1987, 1981, 1979, 1975), influenced 
by Coase (1937), has illuminated the role played by the firm in 
reducing transaction costs. As Coase (1937, 390-91) wrote, "The 
main reason why it is profitable to establish a firm would seem 
to be that there is a cost of using the price mechanism....The 


costs of negotiating and concluding a separate contract for each 


exchange transaction which takes place in a market must also be 


taken into account...For this series of contracts is substituted 
one." The firm, then, absorbs the costs associated with making a 
series of contracts with various individuals or firms. A restau- 
rant, for example, is a medium through which hungry people can 


obtain bread, meat, and drinks at a lower cost than by contract- 
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ing individually with bakers and the farmers who grow wheat, 
butchers and the ranchers who raise cattle, and the Coca-Cola 
corporation and the manufacturers of Coke’s ingredients. 

North (1990) took these analyses in a slightly different 
direction by hypothesizing the emergence of political and econom- 
ic institutions in response to the high transaction costs associ- 
ated with governing a country and managing an economy. Political 
structures constrain the emergence and evolution of institutions. 
North (1990, 5) asserted that "[o]rganizations are created with 
purposive intent in consequence of the opportunity set resulting 
from the existing set of constraints...and in the course of 
attempts to accomplish their objectives are a major agent of 
institutional change." For our purposes, political interests are 
a fundamental institutional constraint on political and economic 
behavior and help to define the very nature of politics and 


democratic political systems (Madison, Federalist #10). Because 


of these competing interests, political organizations, such as 
parties, with purposive interests emerge. 

The above discussion suggests it is useful to consider two 
different actors whose goals, costs, and benefits must be taken 
into account. First, there are individuals. There are two 
potential private benefits that may be hypothesized as being 


related to the reasons why individuals participate in politics. 


First, the individual may seek to have an impact on public policy 


through participation (see Downs 1957, 36-47). However, the 
exercise of this benefit is rival to the degree divergent policy 


preferences exist in the context of a given election. If more 
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people are motivated to participate, the participation of any one 


individual is less likely to be decisive; if fewer people partic- 
ipate, the participation of each remaining participant is more 
likely to be decisive. Thus, individuals are in competition 
against one another for the potential policy impact of their 
political behavior.°® 

The second benefit that may explain why individuals partici- 
pate in politics is based on Riker and Ordeshook’s (1968) discus- 
sion of the "positive satisfactions" of participation. That is, 
individuals’ benefits of participation are characterized as the 
pleasure of playing the game of politics, commonly referred to as 
political efficacy. Political efficacy is a non-rival benefit of 
participation. Presumably, unless pathologies exist in the 
political order, your enjoyment of your political efficacy does 
not infringe upon my enjoyment of my political efficacy. In 
discussing the importance of this benefit for individuals, then, 
there is no competition for the accrual of political efficacy. 

The second actor in our formulation is the political party. 
The received theory of parties emphasizes the goal of winning 
elections in order to have a substantive influence on the policy 
outputs of government. Sorauf and Beck (1988, 4) noted that 
"(political] parties and other political organizations compete 
for scarce resources with which to mobilize the political influ- 
ence necessary to capture the scarce rewards the political system 
allocates. They compete first for the capacity to organize 
influence and then for the influence itself." In essence, by 


altering transaction costs, parties enhance their prospects for 
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collecting rents and advancing policy goals. Political parties 


compete against other parties and political organizations. 


Therefore, they seek to optimize participation selectively. That 
is, they prefer less participation by the opposition’s team, and 
more participation by their own team members. 

To this end, they seek to change individuals’ perceptions of 
costs and benefits. For members of their own team, they want to 
(a) increase the perceived non-rival benefits (i.e., political 
efficacy) of participation, and (b) increase the perceived policy 
impact benefit of their participation. For members of the 
opposing team, they want to (a) decrease the perceived non-rival 
benefits of participation, and (b) decrease the perceived proba- 
bility of potential policy impact, which will increase the 
discount on the benefits, which are based on the party differen- 
tial, of the election outcome. For members of their own team, 
the party wants to decrease the private costs of participation, 
such as information about registration, polling locations, 
candidate stands, transportation to and from the polls, and so 
on. At the same time, the party may seek to increase these 
perceived costs for members of the opposition team. 

In sum, then, individuals have two goals (i.e., potential 
benefits) that provide reasons for participation; potential 
policy impact, a rival benefit, and political efficacy, a non- 
rival benefit. Parties, in their drive to win and hold electoral 
offices, seek to change individuals’ perceived costs and benefits 


of voting through the provision of information. 


a 


A Transaction Cost Model 

Against this background, let us consider the transaction 
cost model in terms of political participation. As discussed 
above, the right of an individual to exercise her property right 
is attenuated in two ways. First, the vote may not be sold. 
Second, the right may be exchanged once only per election in 
order to share in the outcome of the election and for proxies to 
obtain the power to govern.’ In an environment where no transac- 
tion costs exist, individuals will participate at the point where 
the marginal benefit of participation equals the marginal cost of 
that participation, and the resulting "quantity" or level of 
participation will be optimal.® Political parties and other 
organizations such as interest groups emerge in order to make it 
possible for individuals selectively to economize on the transac- 
tion costs associated with electoral participation, and seek to 
alter individuals’ perceptions of costs and benefits. The 
purpose of these attempts is to alter the behavior of individuals 
in political markets by adjusting the perceived benefits and 
costs of participation. 

At this point, it is useful to define our terms, referring 
to Figure 1. First, we assume that the line MC represents the 
minimum private and social cost of voting. In essence, the 
private cost component involves the opportunity cost associated 
with the time used by an individual to register and to vote (see 
Barzel 1974). Social costs, internalized by the state, represent 


the outlays associated with holding elections, such as adminis- 


trative expenses and lost worktime for voting.’ Costs of infor- 
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mation about candidates, issues or parties are unimportant for 


calculating MC; this follows since any adult citizen can vote 


irrespective of how well or poorly informed she is.” The actual 


cost curve associated with voting is represented by MC’, however, 
because in addition to the waiting cost associated with register- 
ing and voting, other costs are incurred. These include the 
costs of monitoring previous promises and soliciting prospective 
promises from candidates, for those voters who are interested in 
the policy impact of their participation. As a result, the 
region between MC and MC’ captures the transaction costs of 
participation. Consequently, any level of participation to the 
left of p, is suboptimal. 

We also identify two separate benefit curves. MSB represents 
the marginal social benefits of participation. These include such 
normative democratic values as the assumption that greater 
participation implies more representative, and thus "better," 
decisions. MPB represents the marginal private benefits of 
participation. These include factors such as individual political 
efficacy and the party differential or potential policy impact of 


a citizen’s participation. 


Conclusion 
Essentially, the problem of establishing that parties act as 
transaction cost minimizers involves delineating the behavior of 
political parties in campaigns and elections, assuming they are 
purposive in their actions, which selectively enhance participa- 


tion. In this conclusion, we suggest what parties will do, and 
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what their effects will be, if this approach to mobilization is 
helpful for understanding these processes. While all parties are 
not likely to be equally effective in altering the mix of trans- 
action costs for a given election, political parties in represen- 


tative democracies offer the individual voter a way to reduce her 


information costs of electoral participation. Parties typically 


avail themselves of a variety of information collection and 
dissemination activities to accomplish this outcome. For in- 
stance, parties collect information about candidates and voters, 
in the context of electoral districts. They distribute informa- 
tion to their candidates about the district electorate -- its 
history, past patterns of political behavior, partisan tenden- 
cies, probabilities for success, election strategies -- and also 
make available election resources. Parties also distribute 
information (advertise) to the electorate about their candidate 
as well as the opposition -- personal information, political 
experience, partisan affiliation, benefits (or costs in the case 
of the opposition) that will accrue to the constituency (geo- 
graphic, demographic, or electoral) if the candidate is elected. 
This raises the question of the linkage between party 
actions aimed at altering transaction costs and individuals’ 
political participation. How do the activities of parties affect 
the political behavior of voters? In general, parties identify 
sympathetic as well as unsympathetic members of the electorate 
and attempt to target advertising such as television, radio, 
newspapers or rallies, and canvassing activities to impact 


differentially on their respective participation transaction 
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costs. Parties will attempt to contact members of the electorate 


who are likely to be sympathetic to the party, and will attempt 


to decrease the perceived and real information costs of partici- 
pation, increase the perceived policy impact of participation, 
and raise the political efficacy of sympathetic voters. 

Parties also may attempt to contact members of the elec- 
torate who are likely to be unsympathetic to their candidates. In 
this case, our transaction cost model implies that parties are 
likely to seek to increase transaction costs selectively. They 
can accomplish this objective by providing information that in- 
creases the perceived costs of participation, decreases the 
perceived policy impact of participation, and lowers the politi- 
cal efficacy of unsympathetic voters. 

While the preceding discussion applies a transaction cost 
model to voting, we readily concede that political participation 
can assume many forms (see Wielhouwer and Lockerbie, forthcoming; 
Rosenstone and Hansen 1993; Verba, Schlozman, Brady and Nie 1993; 
Milbrath and Goel 1977; Verba and Nie 1972). Barzel (1989) 
suggested that when an individual is a residual claimant to a 
firm’s output, she may work to increase her input and other 
contributions to the firm, thus increasing her control over her 
corner of the operation. With regard to our discussion, an 
individual may desire to stake out a greater claim to the outcome 
of a political conflict, by increasing her input (i.e., her 
participation) into the process." Yet the transaction cost 
problem still exists, since additional information is needed, 


such as when, where, and how to participate. We argue that 
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political parties reduce these information costs through adver- 


tising and personal contacting efforts, even though the oppor- 


tunity cost of time or monetary contributions must be borne by 
the individual. Still, the individual does not need to organize 
by herself; the party organization already exists and provides a 
framework for her participation. 

In sum, we argue that parties and by implication other 
political organizations emerge in response to the high transac- 
tion costs of political participation. They act purposively to 
alter informational transaction costs and, thus, affect many 
kinds of individual participation in democratic systems. Their 
activities make them an integral element in the operation of 
democratic political systems (Schattschneider 1942). This places 
this theory of mobilization squarely within the traditional 
theoretical literature on political parties, since we view 
parties as linkage mechanisms between elites and masses that 
contribute substantially to attaining the normative democratic 


goal of increased electoral participation. 
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NOTES 


1. Of course, vote buying and selling was at one time commonplace 
in the U.S., but has declined substantially since the introduction 
of the Australian ballot and the capacity for election oversight 
generated by technological advances. 


2. Foreshadowing somewhat, Eggertsson (1990, 36) noted that "high 
transaction costs can limit the enforcement of exclusive property 
rights even by powerful states." Voting fraud is therefore going 
to be more common when technology constrains enforcement and 
monitoring; as technology progresses (especially communication), 
the ability of the state to perform these activities becomes more 
practicable. 


3. See Eggertsson (1990, 22-23) and Glahe and Lee (1989, 528-549). 
This conclusion provides the basis for contemporary property law 
(Cooter and Ulen 1988, 101). 


4. Alchian and Demsetz (1972) explicitly conceived of the firm as 
a specialized mechanism for collecting, collating, and selling 
information about production inputs. 


5. It might be argued that it is unimportant whether citizens are 
informed, since by some definitions, whatever the "majority" 
decides is the "best" decision. 


6. This is not a new idea. Rational choice theory has been 
plagued for decades by the paradox of voting. 

Recent game theoretic formulations of political participation 
have explored the implications of the interactive nature of 
political behavior. Palfrey and Rosenthal (1985) argued that 
citizens are playing two games; one game is played against an 
opposition team (a rival party), while the other game is played 
against the members of one’s own team. Ledyard (1984) argued that 
participation is based upon estimating the preference distributions 
of groups in the electorate. Since each member of the electorate 
has the same problem, the participation decision is a simultaneous 
equation. Grafstein (1991) also emphasized the stochastic 
interdependence of the participation decision, based on group 
identification. 


7. That outcome is similar to a public good because it is 
nondivisible and nonexcludable. 
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8. From a normative standpoint, it may be that the most efficient 
way to attain the "best" electoral outcome would be to have a 
representative sample of less that one percent of the population 
actually cast votes. Thus, theoretically, the outcome of the 
election would be the same as if 100% of the electorate voted, but 
with only a few people bearing the actual cost of voting. 


9. We treat lost worktime as a social cost to the extent that a 
worker who takes time off from work to vote is not contributing to 
society’s gross domestic product. However, tho the extent 
individuals are paid according to their marginal product, we 
recognize the need to treat lost worktime as an internalized 
private cost. It is also possible that there are some people that 
do more good for society by staying at work manufacturing widgets 
than voting. 


10. It is worth commenting on the positive slope of MC. When few 
people vote, the marginal cost in order to participate is low since 
little time is spent waiting in queues. When many people exercise 
their property right, the marginal cost for each voter is higher. 


ll. The property right of other forms of participation is 
substantially less attenuated than that of the right to vote. 
Individuals have much more flexibility in the extent to which they 


may participate in non-voting activities (see Verba, et al. 1993). 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this research is to compare how gambling has affected 
intergovernmental relations and economic development relative to two American 
Indian owned gambling casinos and the communities near and where they are 
located. Grand casino is located one mile east of Hinckley, MN, and approximately 50 
miles north of the Twin Cities on Interstate 35. Mystic Lake casino is located within the 
city boundaries of Prior Lake, MN. Mystic Lake is situated 30 miles south of the Twin 
Cities. Grand casino is in a rural area, but Mystic Lake is within the Twin Cities seven 
county metro area. 


Initially, the paper will provide commentary on why American Indian owned casino 
gambling is attractive as government endorsed policy. Then the methodology for this 
research will be described. Next, the background of the tribes, casinos, and 
communities will be reviewed. Then the analysis of the research will be presented by 
examining the intergovernmental and economic impacts on municipal and county 
government agencies at Hinckley and Pine County and Prior Lake and Scott County. 
Finally, some concluding observations will be made. 


WHY CASINO GAMBLING IS SO POPULAR 


Revenues gained from gambling on reservations seems, in the short term at least, to 
satisfy everyone desires. The American Indian gains a cut of the proceeds to use for 


whatever purpose the tribe deems . Taxpayers spend their disposable income on 
what some view as just another form of recreation. 


The federal government collects from all casino employees federal income taxes, 
FICA, and unemployment insurance. Casino management companies and companies 
leasing equipment to casinos pay federal corporate income taxes. Also, federal 
income taxes are paid on the life style betterment living grants received by tribal 
members from the gambling proceeds and federal excise taxes are collected on liquor 
and fuel sold on the reservations (High Stakes, 1992:74). In April, 1992, the Internal 
Revenue Service issued a memoranda holding American Indian tribes responsible for 
taxes of .25 percent on pull-tab sales and for an annual $50 tax for each employee 
involved in selling pull-tabs (Streitz and Townsend, 1992:16). 


States, though not gaining any income taxes from the tribal governments, do collect 
state corporate taxes from casino management companies; state income taxes from 
casino employees, except tribal members living on reservations; and, depending on 
the state, state sales taxes on the restaurant and bar business conducted at the 
casinos (purchases by American Indians on reservations are not taxed by states) 
(High Stakes, 1992:74). These state revenue sources are not politically threatening to 
the state elected officials and the loss of disposable income is almost painless to those 
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that participate in gambling. 


Communities in and around where American Indians direct the gambling operations 
potentially stand to gain economically, though in an indirect manner. Finally, local 
governments do receive property taxes on 

privately held land on reservations (High Stakes, 1992:74). 


Since the passage of the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act of 1988, which stated: 


Indian tribes have the exclusive right to regulate gaming activity on Indian lands 
if the gaming activity is not specifically prohibited by Federal law and is 
conducted within a State which does not, as a matter of criminal law and public 
policy, prohibit such gaming activity (Indian Gaming Regulation, 1990: Chapter 
29, Sec. 2701), 


seven state governments from 1988 to 1991 made state compacts with American 
Indian tribes to implement casino style gambling on reservation lands. Between 1988 
and 1991, 23 Indian gaming operations had begun in the United States (Marcotty and 
St. Anthony, 1992:1D). As of October 23, 1992, there were 45 tribes that had signed 
58 tribe-state compacts involving 13 states to permit Class Ill gambling (lotteries, pari- 
mutuel betting, slot machines, sports betting, and casino games). Some tribes 
presently have gambling casinos or high stakes bingo, but operate without any tribe- 
state compact (Michigan has seven of these) (McCulloch, 1992:1). By January 1, 1993 
the number of tribes with Class Ill gambling had risen to 84, but 33 were operating 
without approved tribal-state compacts and 8 were operating without approved 
management contracts (U.S. Department of Interior, 1992:5; Lombardi, 1993:8). 
Sixteen of these American Indian owned casinos are in Minnesota (Marcotty and St. 
Anthony:1D; Minnesota Gambling, 1993:2; Smith, 1993:3B). In 1991, Minnesota's 
Office of Strategic and Long-Range Planning estimated there was $900 million dollars 
bet at the then 13 casino and bingo halls on Minnesota’s reservations. This was a 
substantial portion of the $2.5 billion estimated total wagered on all forms of legai 
gambling in the state (Wheratt, 1992,1A). In 1992 five new casinos opened in 
Minnesota for a total of 16 casinos. Tribal casino revenue (less prizes was estimated 
to have increased from $173 million in 1991 to $300 million in 1992. This figure is 
estimated to exceed $500 million in 1993. Casino payrolls were estimated to have 
gone from $78 million in 1991 to $127 million in 1992 (Minnesota Planning, 1993:3) 
In February, 1992 it was calculated Minnesota’s 14 casinos employed 8,000 people 
(Indian Gaming Big Business, 1992:16). By the end of 1992 total employment at the 
16 casinos had risen to 10,353 (Minnesota Planning, 1993:3). And as of March, 1993, 
there were 3,164 American Indians employed at the various casinos and related 
facilities (3). 


In terms of revenue, it is estimated Minnesota casinos are generating annually $12 
million, Social Security and Medicare (the casinos pay half of this total as with any 
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business); $2 million, combined state and federal unemployment compensation; 
federal withholding; $4.7 million; and state withholding, $1.7 million. Other agreed 
upon payments to state and local governments by casinos approximated $700,000 
annually. 


Minnesota Indian gaming related construction projects summed to $68.82 million from 
for 1991 and 1992. Finally, it is estimated $40 million annually is spent by Minnesota 

casinos on food and beverages, supplies, in-state advertising, insurance, etc., (Indian 
Gaming Big Business, 1992:16). 


METHODOLOGY 


The information for this research involved conducting a case study (Simon, 1969:276) 
of Hinckley’s and Prior Lake’s major actors relative to Grand casino and Mystic Lake 
casino, respectively. Data was primarily collected through eighteen taped interviews. 
Of these, sixteen were face-to-face interviews, the balance being telephone interviews. 
The major portion of the interviews were conducted in early May, 1993. Followup data 
was also gathered in middle July, 1993. With the exception of the telephone 
interviews to obtain follow up data and the interviews with the county attorney from 
Pine County, Minnesota; public relations director for Grand Casino representing the 
tribe; former superintendent of Hinckley Public Schools; and sheriff from Scott County, 
Minnesota, all the interviews lasted 30 minutes or more. Data from the Scott County 
Human Services Department could not be obtained soon enough for use in this 
paper. As noted earlier, several follow-up telephone calls were used to obtain missing 
data and for clarification of information. 


in the interviews, all interviewees were asked to comment on the economic impact of 
the casino in their respective communities and what, if any, intergovernmental 
relations did the jurisdiction they were associated with have with other jurisdictions 
involved in this research. For example, the tribal spokespersons were asked to 
comment on how their tribes interacted with municipal officials. After the broader 
questions had been posed to those interviewed, more probing questions were asked 
of them. 


MILLE LACS BAND OF OJIBWAY, GRAND CASINO, AND HINCKLEY 


The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibway reservation is led by Chief Executive Marge Anderson. 
She heads 2,600 enrolled tribal members. These members live on a reservation 
composed of 6,000 acres, which was 61,000 acres in 1855 at the formation of the 
reservation, expanding across parts of four counties. 


Band members do not receive per capita payments. Unemployment before the casino 
opened in May, 1992 was 45-70 percent and 60 percent of the people were below the 
poverty line. Today everybody has a job opportunity. They have had Head Start, day 
care, and school for grades K-8 on the reservation in the past. But since the casino 
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opened, they have added grades 9-12. A new Clinic is being built and they are 
providing affordable housing through low interest loans for all their band members. 
Prospective students may apply for educational assistance, but because of insufficient 
financial resources, there are limited funds for education. 


In 1934 the band changed from a tribal council format of government to a separation of 
powers government composed of three branch branches. Historically this new 
arrangement is how the tribe had been governed. The legislative branch is headed by 
an elected secretary treasurer. There are also elected district representatives from 
each of the reservations three districts. An elected chief executive heads the 
executive branch and is assisted by eight commissioners, e.g., commissioners of 
corporate affairs, education, administration, and housing. Finally, the judicial branch is 
headed by a chief justice and supplemented by three administrative and three 
associate judges. 


Tribal leaders hope to continue economic development of the reservation by 
diversifying their business interests. They also are investing in land acquisition, health 
and human services, day care, law enforcement, scholarship, education, the elderly, 
and natural resources (Benjamin, 1993). 


As noted above, the $26 million Grand casino (Sinker, 1992:16A) is located one mile 
east of Hinckley and opened May 15, 1992. It is owned by the Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibway and operated by Grand Casinos, Inc. When it opened it had 1,000 employees 


and in July, 1993, it had 1,200. Non-American Indians compose 80 percent of the 
employees (ZeVan,1993). Employees are estimated to make $5 to $8 per hour 
(Marcotty, 1992:5B), therefore, the pay is better than other local wages (ZeVan, 1993). 


Estimated profit for 1992 was $12 million. They pay out at a rate of 95-96 percent. 
One of their major expenses was $1 million spent on food per month. Approximately 
$10 million per week is spent on the slot machines (includes credits) as 65-75,000 
people per week gamble at the site (ZeVan, 1993). Twelve percent of these customers 
come from outside Minnesota (Minnesota Planning, 1993:14). 

Grand casino began with 90,000 square feet and has expanded to 110,000 square 
feet. The casino features the following: 


Restaurant 400 seats 

Buffet 360 seats 
Snack Bar 80 seats 
Barbeque Tent 360 seats 
Lounge 200 seats 

Slot Machines 1400 

Blackjack Tables 52 

Live Video Craps First in the world 
Live Video Blackjack 

Visual Derby Game with Animated Jockeys 
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Pull-Tabs 

RV Park 224 Pads 
50 Fully Furnished Mobile Homes 

Open 24 Hours Per Day, 7 Days Per Week 

$3-$1000 Bet Limit 

Two Alcoholic Drink Limit 

Presently Have Big Name Entertainment 

Live Entertainment in the Lounge 


They also have a general gift shop. In the future there will be a retail complex, an 800 
seat complex for live performances, and a several hundred unit motel on the Mille 
Lacs Band's property at the casino site. 


Marketing for Grand casino, Hinckely, is being done through the marketing division of 
Grand Casinos, Inc., all over the country, including Memphis, Omaha, Des Moines, and 
Winnipeg. Grand Casinos, Inc., also has a store in the Mall of America where 
blackjack is taught, merchandise is sold, and gambling equipment may be purchased, 
e.g., slot machines. They also book hotels, motels, and tourism trips (ZeVan,1993). 


Hinckley had a population of 946 employees in 1990. The community has a mayor- 
council government (Community Profile,Hinckley, 1993:1-2) and has a city clerk 
administrator/treasurer (Ausmus, 1993). The 1993 budget was $787,000. There are 9 
regular employees. Since they contract for law enforcement, they have no municipal 
police. Also, they have 27 volunteer fire fighters and 12 other part-time employees. 
They have a public school system for grades K-12 that has an enrollment of 1,064 
(Community Profile, Hinckley:2-3). Of these, there are 25-35 American Indians 
(Ostrand, 1993). There is also one parochial school with an enrollment of 13 students. 
They do not have an airport (Community Profile, Hinckley:2), but in the future there 
may be one built large enough to accommodate large passenger jets (ZeVan, 1993). 
Besides Grand casino and the schools, the largest employer is Tobie’s restaurant 
employing 350. The retail sales in the city for 1990 was $26,170,275. And the per 
capita income was $11,572 in 1990. 


Hinckley doe not have a hospital, nor a nursing home. The nearest hospital is at 
Sandstone, MN, 11 miles distance. Finally, as of April, 1993, they had 5 motels that 
contained 301 units (Community Profile, Hinckley:1-3). 


SHAKOPEE MDEWAKANTON DAKOTA TRIBE, 
MYSTIC LAKE CASINO, AND PRIOR LAKE 


The Shakopee Mdewakanton Dakota’s tribal Chairman is Stan Crooks. There are 77 
enrolled tribal members, but 250 people who live on the reservation. Presently the 
reservation consists of approximately 700 acres (Campagnoli, 1993b). This 
reservation was founded in 1969 when it had 13 members and 250 acres 
(Campagnoli, 1993a). Tribal members do receive per capita payments (Campagnoli, 
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1993b). Unemployment prior to the opening of Mystic Lake in May, 1992 was 60 
percent and as of December, 1992 it was down to zero (Dvorchak, 1992:6A). The 
tribal government has its own court system. Also, they have their own public works 
department. Water and sewerage facilities are owned and operated by the tribe as 
well (Campagnoli, 1993a). 


The Shakopee Mdewakanton also have another entity that helps direct its resources. 
The tribe has an enterprise known as Little Six, Inc., which is headed by Leonard 
Prescott, and operates Mystic Lake casino and Little Six casino, both at Prior Lake. 
This entity was created to help avoid tribal politics being intertwined with the business 
decisions on the reservation. Formed in 1982, the corporation runs the casinos, hires 
outside people and consultants. The community then receives what the corporation 
makes to be used as the tribe wishes. The tribe made $26 million in the first year from 
their original investment of $200,00 and the hall was paid for in eight months, plus a 
new community center was also built (Gardner, 1993:10-11). 


On May 12, 1992, Mystic Lake casino was opened. It is owned and operated by the 
Shakopee Mdewakanton Dakota. At the time it opened there were 1,200 employees 
at the Little Six Bingo casino, but with the addition of the $15 million Mystic Lake that 
number increased to 1800 (Mystic Lake, 1993:17). Today there are 2,800 employees. 
Of those, non-American Indians compose 82 percent. While seventy percent of 
management is American Indian (Prescott, 1993). In February, 1992, it was estimated 
dealers earned a base wage of about $4.50 per hour, but that on good nights they 


would receive $10 per hour in tips (Marcotty, 1992a:5B). 


Mystic Lake was drawing 12,000 people a day over the first three months of its 
operation and it actually drew 25,000 in one day during that same time period 
(Marcotty, 1992b:1A). 


Mystic Lake is a 135,000 square foot facility. Its features include (Mystic Lake, 
1992:17): 


Restaurant 324 Seat 
Deli 

Blackjack Tables 76 

Video Slot Machines 1000 
Bingo Palace 1250 Seats 
Pull-tabs 

Buffet 

No Live Entertainment 

Does Not Serve Alcoholic Beverages 


Because the original Mystic Lake casino was far too small to accommodate the 
clientele, beginning last summer, Little Six, Inc., began to invest in a new expansion. 
This new expansion will open in the near future. It includes a Country Casino with 24 
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blackjack tables and 600 to 900 more slot machines. This will have a restaurant, a 
nonalcoholic bar, a dance floor and nightly country music entertainment. They believe 
there will be increased numbers of customers, particularly because the Mall of 
America is only about 20 minutes away and a local developer is interested in 
constructing a 700 room hotel and conference room, a world-class golf course, and an 
attendant retail strip (Marcotty, 1992b:1A,9A). 


Prior Lake had a 1990 census of 11,659. This community has a council-manager form 
of government and the 1993 budget was $3,966,430. There are 30 regular employees 
for the city, plus 15 police personnel. Also, they have 37 volunteer fire fighters. This 
community has 3 elementary schools, 1 junior high, and 1 senior high school. The 
enrollment for K-12 is 3,556 (Community Profile, Prior Lake, 1993:1-2). Of these, 20 
are American Indians. Most of the Shakopee Mdewakanton Dakota go to Shakopee 
to school (Sonnabend, 1993). They do not have an airport of their own, but are only 
20 miles from Minneapolis-St. Paul International. Besides the public school system 
with 375 employees and Mystic Lake casino, the next largest employer is County 
Market with 130 employees. Retail sales for 1990 was $43,097,414 and the per capita 
income was $19,060 for the same year (Community Profile, Prior Lake:1,3). 


GRAND CASINO’S INTERGOVERNMENTAL IMPACTS ON HINCKLEY 


The intergovernmental impacts, formal or informal, direct or indirect seem to have 
been minimal on Hinckley relative to the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibway (Ausmus, 1993). 
With the Grand Casinos, Inc.’s management team, the mayor and the city clerk 
administrator/treasurer (hereafter referred to as city clerk) have met a couple of times. 
What ties city officials have with the managers of the casino are viewed with mixed 
reviews. The city clerk said the relationship was good enough between the city and 
the company to get a call back to him within 24 hours of requesting to converse with 
someone. On the other hand Mayor Cieluch said there seemed to be so many 
managerial staff changes, and when one did ask a question of the company the 
answer was Slow in arriving (Cieluch, 1993). The mayor wished the decision making 
for the management company was more local to address the slowness in pace of 
receiving inquiries by the city. Even the planner indicated problems of inconsistency in 
decisions by the company when working with city staff (Sullivan, 1993). 


With regard to the tribe, the mayor felt the tribe would be open to speaking with them, 
but there was not any need to contact them (Cieluch, 1993). The planner did indicate 
they would like to speak directly with the tribe on some matters, but that it would take 
the right contact person and the right setting (Sullivan, 1993). When the city first had 
meetings concerning projects between the casino and the city, tribal representatives 
did join in the discussions, but for the most part the tribe has been absent from 
sessions (Ausmus, 1993). 


There is a planning commission, but not an economic development corporation. It is 
composed of representatives from Hinckley and two townships. Again, casino 
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representatives appear only when there is something that is relevant to them 
(Cieluch). 


Overall, there does not seem to have been any substantial impact on an 
intergovernmental basis on the school or school district because of Grand casino. In 
terms of education, American Indians have been hired through Title 5 to meet with the 
American Indian children to help them with remedial type of work or with personal 
problems. There have been cultural projects such as teaching the Ojibway language 
an Ojibway woman, but these have not been too successful. These are not classes. 
The former superintendent of the Hinckley schools said if more American Indian 
families move to Hinckley, that possibly then there will need to be some help from the 
American Indian community to assist with home problems, e.g., attendance, relative to 
school (Ostrand, 1993). 


Relative to law enforcement there are some significant impacts, though not on an 
intergovernmental basis. But there is also an agency that does not seem to have been 
impacted very much in terms of noneconomic impacts. Don Faulkner (1993), sheriff of 
Pine County noted that before Grand casino opened there were discussions that 
included the tribe, but now the communications his office seems to have are primarily 
with the casino’s security personnel. Those initial discussions were concerning hiring 
more county law enforcement personnel to patrol so as to provide adequate coverage 
for all of the county once the casino began operation. The County Attorney for Pine 
County said he had no communications with the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibway (Carison, 
1993). 


Pine County Human Services has had considerable intergovernmental impacts as a 
result of the opening of the casino. They met with the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibway prior 
to the opening of the casino to discuss with them serving alcohol at the casino. Also, 
the staff discussed employee day care as well as customer day care. This agency has 
an ongoing working relationship with the Mille Lacs Band’s Human Service 
Department as the band has a child welfare worker who works with Pine County 
Human Services. Furthermore the band is involved in the county’s child protection 
team, which meets monthly, by having a band representative present (Walz, 1993a). 


On balance there was very little intergovernmental impact relative to the Mille Lacs 
Band of Ojibway on Hinckley and other local government agencies in Hinckley or Pine 
County. For the most part intergovernmental relations took place before the casino 
opened and/or soon after it became operational or not at all as with the school. The 
Sheriff's Office and Pine County Human Services appear to have had the most 
intergovernmental impacts because of the casino. But, Hinckley, other than near the 
time the casino opened, has had almost no intergovernmental relations with the tribe. 
This is clearly a function of the Grand Casinos, Inc., approach to managing. That is, 
they will be their own spokesperson. So, though there has been almost no 
intergovernmental impacts; there has been intercommunications between a private 
enterprise and a public entity. 
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GRAND CASINO'S ECONOMIC IMPACTS ON HINCKLEY 


The economic impacts due to Grand casino on Hinckley are in terms of costs and 
benefits and all indirect. That is, no money goes directly from Grand casino to the city. 


The major impact has been the increase in jobs and the attendant economic 
development (Sullivan, 1993). Since the casino opened, the unemployment has been 
averaging 1.5-2 percent less than comparable to a year earlier (Walz, 1993b). In 
terms of jobs, many people had part-time jobs before becoming employed at the 
casino. They were attracted to the casino employment because the wages were 
above the local wage level. Another aspect in attracting the employees was the good 
benefits package. People, therefore, took on a job at the casino while holding down 
another part-time job. Now, most of these people are working full-time at the casino. 


Also, permanent jobs were created with the 102 unit Holiday Inn Express employing 
20 peopie. Subway employs 15 people. Presently it is estimated there will be 50 new 
jobs created per year for the next 3 -5 years. 


Another area of positive economic impact is on housing. It is estimated the market 
value of homes in the range of $30-$40,000 went up $10-$15,000 during the last year. 
Homes in the $60-$80,000 range, on the other hand, went up only slightly. Thisis a 
function of the financial capacity of the preponderance of the employees who are new 
in town and work at the casino. 


Hotel expansion is in the works. A 171 unit hotel will be going up by late this fall and 
two others, not owned by the band, will be erected (Sullivan, 1993). Further proposed 
projects include a family entertainment and day-care facility, an outdoor family park, a 
restaurant, a music theater, and an 18 hole golf course. All of these are to be 
constructed near Hinckley by 1995. This will all be done on non-trust land (Rolain, 
1993:1). 


Other development that has occurred include a 24 unit apartment that was built in 
January, 1993, which had 95 applicants. A 45 unit apartment was completed in May, 
1993 (Ausmus, 1993). 


Service industries have been gaining. An optometrist opened shop because of the 
employee benefits for eye care offered by the casino. Other new businesses that have 
opened since the casino began operation are an auto parts store, a pawn shop, a 
plumbing parts shop, a western ware shop, and a credit union began four years ahead 
of schedule (Ausmus). 


The single project having the greatest economic impact because of Grand Casinos, 
Inc., and the band is the new water plant. Grand Casinos, Inc., will pay 54 percent of 
the project costs. This caused Hinckley to build a larger plant than they would have 
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needed themselves, but they were in need of a new one in the near future, regardless. 
So this way they have more capacity than they need, but at a price they can afford 
(Ausmus). 


Other impacts have arisen out of the increase in numbers of people visiting Hinckley. 
Traffic lights had to be installed (Ausmus). Some of the city staff have been worked 
extensively because of the administrative demands of all the development and 
consulting fees have become substantial (Cieluch). 


The economic impact on the public school system due to student enrollment has been 
almost negligible relative to employment at the casino and new businesses in 
Hinckley. There has been very slight economic consequences due to the differential 
between federal impact aid for American Indian students and the average cost to the 
school district to educate a student. Overall the economic impact due to the casino 
has been almost nonexistent (Ostrand). 


The major impact on law enforcement has been on the Sheriff's Office. Two additional 
Officers have had to be hired. Through an agreement with Grand Casinos, Inc. and the 
band, Pine County was paid $80,000 to cover the expenses of the officers. This has 
not been renegotiated and the contract was written for one year, due to expire on July 
1, 1993. 


Obviously, traffic has increased and initially there were substantial traffic problems. 
Therefore, the casino hire off-duty officers to work on weekends. The casino paid Pine 
County $10-$15,000 last year for traffic control purposes. 


Other county law enforcement costs include 2-3 calls per day for minor auto accidents 
and medical calls. There are some disorderly conduct cases and considerable 
instances of altering of drivers licenses. Approximately 5 ambulance calls occur per 
week for high blood pressure, e.g. Almost no alcohol related incidents have been 
reported, in part, because of the two drink limit at the casino. 


Marijuana dealers did increase in the area once the casino opened. Prostitution has 
not and is not being investigated. There have been no known bankruptcies directly 
attributable to gambling at the casino. There has been some increase in domestic 
abuse. No organized crime activity has been indicated. Bad checks have yet to 
plateau. Two a week check forgeries are handled by the Sheriff's Office (Faulkner, 
1993). 


According to the County Attorney of Pine County, there has been some increases in 
cases, but not significant. He only prosecutes felony level bad checks. There have 
been some instances of disorderly conduct, but only a few. He reported no prostitution 
and no increases in the levels of drugs being used. Furthermore, there is no known 
case of embezzlement directly linked to the casino (Carlson, 1993). 
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Because of the gainful employment at the casino there have been positive economic 
effects on Pine Count Human Services. There has been a net decline of 10 people as 
case loads. At Lake Lena, part of the reservation, 75-80 percent of the people were 
receiving public assistance. Now there are very few that do. 


No reports have been made of children left in cars at the casino. In fact, there has been 
a decrease in child protection. No children have been beaten up while an adult has 
been drinking and no sexual abuse has been reported. Child support collections are 
up since the casino opened. 


There have been, however, some negative economic effects. Because many of the 
poor are working poor at the casino there has been an increase in those waiting to use 
sliding fee day care (subsidized day care for the indigent). There have been incidents 
of teenager children being abandoned by transient parents who leave their job at the 
casino (Walz, 1993a). 


Not surprising and paralleling the entities having the most communications, Hinckley 
was impacted the most by the casino’s opening, followed by the Sheriff's Office and 
the Human Services Department. The school system and the County Attorney’s Office 
have only been slightly economically impacted. 


MYSTIC LAKE CASINO’S INTERGOVERNMENTAL IMPACTS ON PRIOR LAKE 


In 1983 the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals found that Prior Lake must provide all 
municipal services to the Shakopee Mdewakanton Dakota community. These services 
had to be provided even if the tribe did not want to pay for them. This decision came 
on the heels of Prior Lake denying the residents at the community of basic services. 

As a result, not until the mid-1980s did the community leaders begin to communicate 
with municipal officials. The 1983 event has impeded communications since. Not until 
Leonard Prescott became tribal Chair of the community did any kind of a dialogue 
develop (Angren, 1993). 


Given the above back drop as the environment for intergovernmental relations, 
progress has been made, even if born out of necessity. The city and community have 
worked out a contract on sewer lines and the the community flow is charged against 
the community. A polling place has been placed on the reservation. In exchange for 
municipal services the tribe has been paying $20,000 for many years in lieu of taxes 
and last year they paid an additional $40,000 for police protection (Teschner, 1993). 


There has been sparse relations with the tribe relative to education. The Prior Lake 
School district's personnel director works with the tribe. A parent group made up of 
American Indian parents advise the schools on such issues as applying for federal aid 
and abiding by the rules and regulations of federal grants relative to American Indians 
(Sonnabend, 1993). 
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Prior Lake’s Police Department has had considerable communications with the 
community. In part this is because of the police chief's personal friendships he has 
developed over 20 years with members of the community. Also, jurisdictionally he 
provides almost all the law enforcement relative to criminal issues for the community. 
The Police Department has no civil jurisdiction relative to the community. On a more 
informal basis, the Police Department held their five year planning meeting at the new 
community center free of charge. The linkages flow very easily for the Police Chief as 
evidenced by the fact he is on a first name basis with the community leaders (Powell, 
1993). 


Another close, informal intergovernmental relationship is the working environment of 
the County Attorney. He feels free to call community leaders at any time to discuss 
work related matters. But he does not go before the tribal council, nor does there 
seem to be much urgency by the tribal council to access the County Attorney. His long 
time relationship with the community extends baci to when Leonard Prescott began as 
tribal chair. The County Attorney’s Office eventually made an agreement with Prescott 
that the County Attorney's office would be supported by Prescott in pursuing 
prosecutions of appropriate cases (Terwedo, 1993). 


Sheriff Neven (1993) stated his office serves only as a backup for the Prior Lake Police 
Department relative to Mystic Lake. On occasion his office may serve warrants or civil 
process (where an employee of the casino may owe some person and the Sheriff's 
Office will take one’s salary and give it to the creditors. 


The major intergovernmental linkages were relative to the Police Department and 
County Attorney’s Office. It would seem the il! will spawned by the legal battles of the 
early 1980s between the community and Prior Lake may be too much to overcome in a 
relative short time period in order to better municipal communications. 


MYSTIC LAKE CASINO’S ECONOMIC IMPACTS ON PRIOR LAKE 


As has already been noted above, a major impact of the casino both in terms of 
intergovernmental communications and economically has been the cost of police and 
fire protection for the community and the city’s contract with the community for a sewer 
line. This year it will be $160,000 for police and fire protection for the community. 
Furthermore, ambulance service for the community may have to be discontinued 
unless the community pays more for the services (Teschner, 1993). 


The casino has had an effect on road construction in Prior Lake. Scott County has 
changed their five year plan so highway 83 is being reconstructed now rather than five 
years later. And highway 42’s, a planned four lane before the casino became 
operational, time frame to be built has been accelerated (Kuhimann, 1993). 


There does not seem to be a clear understanding of the impact on the real estate 
prices in Prior Lake due to the casino. The mayor thought the real estate prices had 
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not appreciated significantly, because she felt there had to be more extensive other 
land acquisitions and development before the prices would increase significantly. But 
the assistant city manager thought that real estate prices had been real good, but did 
not attribute the prices to the casino. Instead, she thought real estate prices were 
steady because people are looking to the near future when a crucial access bridge to 
the Twin Cities will be completed making Prior Lake more accessible to the Twin Cities 
(Kuhlman, 1993). Finally, the finance director indicated the housing prices were not 
directly or indirectly impacted by the casino (Teschner, 1993). 


Given there are only about 30 American Indian students out of approximately 3600 
total students, the superintendent of public schools did view the casino as not having 
had much of an impact on the Prior Lake school district. The major concern of the 
school district, and of Prior Lake, is what will happen if the community purchases 
significant amounts of real estate and it gains trust status for the land it buys. How will 
that effect the tax rolls and, therefore, the ability of the school to provide services 
(Sonnabend, 1993)? 


Economic impacts definitely accrued to the Prior Lake Police Department. The tribe 
paid $40,000 for one additional police officer in order for the city to meet the demands 
of the casino. The casino has its own security force, but the police can only fully 
investigate. The actual cost to the city in 1992 for the additional police officer was 
$138,000 based on a cost per call figure. There were 630 calls from the casino for 
1992. 


There has not been any shootings at the casino. Two cases of assaults is all that have 
been reported. There are no cases being investigated nor pending concerning 
prostitution. There was armed robbery on the way to the casino, but not at the site. 
Gangs have appeared at the casino, but only to recreate. Most of the calls to the 
casino are for fender benders, underage youth attempting to get into the casino, etc. 
On occasion some one is attempting to use electronic devices, e.g., to bilk the casino 
(Powell, 1993). 


Youth altering driver licenses is the biggest problem at the casino for the County 
Attorney's Office. His office has had two instances of fraud by using a credit card 
machine, less than half a dozen forgeries, and two instances where money has been 
retrieved by using a stolen PIN number. 


According to the County Attorney there has not been any significant change in the 
level of drug usage in Scott County since the casino began. Part of the reason is 
because Scott County is such an affluent county, the higher level drugs, e.g., cocaine, 
have always been available. No prostitution is under investigation. This he believes 
partially to be a factor of few available hotel/motel accommodations. There have been 
only two cases of children left in cars (Terwedo, 1993). 


As for the Sheriff's Office, again, there has been little economic effect on this agency. 
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The sheriff has not added any additional staff. He knows of no increase in level of 
drug usage, prostitution linked to Mystic Lake, embezzlement, and no organized crime 
relative to the casino. Part of this is most likely a function of the casino not being within 
the jurisdiction of the Sheriff's Office (Neven, 1993). 


Summarizing this section one finds evidence Mystic Lake has had some impact on 
Prior Lake and Scott County, but a substantial amount of that impact was on the Police 
Department and the County Attorney's Office. Also, there has been impact on Prior 
Lake in terms of the sewer system. 


SUMMARY 


This research has examined two casinos on American Indian reservations. Initially, we 
briefly traced why American Indian casino gambling has gained popularity with 
elected officials, American Indians, and casino customers. Next, we presented the 
research methodology used to gather this data. Then we described the backgrounds 
of each tribe, casino, and community. Finally, we revealed the intergovernmental and 
economic impacts of each casino on their respective communities. 


WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM THIS RESEARCH? 


First, neither Hinckley nor Prior Lake city officials have a close working relationship 


with their respective tribal leaders. For Hinckley, this can be somewhat explained 
because the tribe does not operate the casino that is in Hinckley’s midst and because 
the tribal headquarters for the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibway is located about 55 miles 
away. Mayor Cieluch has hinted if the tribe managed Grand casino, access to 
decision makers would be better and the city could get a response to an inquiry 
sooner (1993). Hinckley’s city planner also would welcome speaking directly to the 
band (Sullivan, 1993). 


The problem with Prior Lake’s lack of working relationship with the community is 
Clearly not distance from the tribal leadership, nor is it because the tribe does not 
operate Mystic Lake. They do. Prior Lake's lack of intercommunications is rooted in 
cultural differences. The interviews brought this out. Mayor Angren, Assistant City 
Manager Kuhimann, and Police Chief Powell made references to the intercultural 
differences that trace back to the 1983 court case and beyond. It would seem some 
guidance can be gained by reflecting on Redwood Falls’ Mayor Gary Revier’s words 
about the dynamics of his city and the Lower Sioux tribe: “ [Hjere we have two 
different cultures that are cooperating. We have two different races. And it’s starting to 
work. We have to develop trust and that’s what we’re working on now” (Wiese, 
1992:10). 


Second, there is at least another factor that was not present from the beginning at Prior 
Lake that was within the powers of the principals involved to use--a strategy that would 
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link the American Indian gambling with the community's development plan. This is a 
critical factor in order for both the city and the tribal government to come out ahead 
(Nyberg, 1991). Prior Lake and the school district are feeling threatened because they 
believe the community may purchase land and have it converted to trust status, thus 
jeopardizing the tax base of each of these governmental units. Now is the time to 
begin critical communications. If communications are not begun soon, stalemate is 
where all parties are headed. 


Third, the direct and indirect benefits seem to outweigh the costs at Hinckley and Prior 
Lake. At a minimum, further research needs to be done to ascertain the various costs 
and benefits, e.g., social, political, economic, that have resulted since the beginning of 
casino style gambling at these two locations. 


Fourth, this research area begs for baseline data to be collected on, not only the 
intergovernmental relations and economic impact aspects of this work, but also on the 
impacts on traditional American Indian culture and values and the white’s attitudes 
towards the American Indian as a facet of the American Indian owned gambling 


industry. | Survey research and case studies should be done for the obvious reason to 
catalog these events of history. Further, this data at a minimum would help in the future 
for better planning and cooperation between the American Indian and white 
communities involving any economic investment where there are impacts between 
these people. Also, the success of the American Indian with this industry could be 
used to illustrate the possible factors required for other minorities to be successful with 
their own industries and relative to their own cultures. Likewise, whites could learn 
what whites need to do in order to better be able to understand and work with 
nonwhites in general and specifically related to gambling on American Indian 
reservations. To assure that all perspectives are addressed and that the results will be 
used, such research endeavors must be conducted with the utmost concern for 
sensitivity for all parties’ cultures and values--American Indian and whites. 


Fifth, and finally, but certainly not least, the American Indian is truly realizing 
“Something miraculous and long overdue . . . self-sufficiency, stronger tribal 
governments and economic and social security (Prescott, 1992:9A). These words 
were echoed by Roseanne Campagnoli (1993) when she said concerning the 
Shakopee Mdewakanton Dakota community “It does have its own government; it has 
its own public works department; it has its own water and sewer kinds of facilities. 
That's self determination and independence that didn’t use to exist.” Finally, Melanie 
Benjamin (1993) noted “The band government hasn't had the opportunity to be able to 
upgrade the reservation in the last 100 pilus years because of the economics in the 

Because of the casinos we have been able to generate some revenue and 
with the revenue the band has determined that they need to make tribal government 
stronger and self sufficient.” 


NOTES 


TKn August, 1992 Flandreau, SD had an outbreak of racial tensions in part attributed 
to the jealousies of the white culture over the funds the tribal members received from 
Royal River casino (Racial Tensions, 1992:1). 
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THE DYNAMICS OF GENDER IN BUSINESS AND POLITICS: 
A MODEL FOR TEACHING 


The Dynamics of Gender in Business and Politics was offered as 
an interdisciplinary course (ID 298) Spring 1993. (See APPENDIX I 


for syllabus.) Its development was a collaborative effort by 


Professors Christine Williams and Vicki LaFarge, sponsored by Bentley 


College and funded through a grant from the Patrina Foundation. 
Professors Yvonne Yaw and Carole Congram offered a second one-week 
intensive course, Gender and Management: Issues and Strategies, 
Summer 1993 under the same auspices. (See APPENDIX II for syllabus.) 
Plans are in place to offer both courses again, Spring 1994 and 
Wintersession 1994, respectively. 

The two initiatives grew out of institutional interest in 
promoting interdisciplinary courses and joint faculty ventures that 
would bridge the business and liberal arts divisions of the college. 
The four members of our faculty team already were applying gender 
analyses in our research and teaching. We were familiar with the 
language and literature current in our own disciplines for exploring 
these issues. The new courses challenged us to combine those 
interests and knowledge in ways that would create an integrated body 
of themes, concepts, and problems. 

Our team collaboration on the selection of course materials, 
pedagogy and assessment measures spanned the summer of 1992. During 
the fall semester we worked in pairs on our respective syllabi; we 
finalized arrangements for speakers, handouts on writing assignments, 
and exam questions as the course was in progress. Bentley College 


administers course and teaching evaluations at the end of the 


semester. Two additional assessment measures included a case 
analysis that students in ID 298 were asked to write at the beginning 
and end of the course, and the journals that students kept throughout 
the intensive course. 

There is a substantial literature in both Political Science and 
(Business) Management that is attentive to gender and shares a common 
knowledge base (e.g., socialization and communication theories, 
concepts such as marginality, role conflict and stress). Both are 
buttressed by a growing store of statistical data, empirical and case 
studies. This presented two problems. We were overwhelmed by the 
volume of literature we needed to read, organize/integrate, and cull 
for our students' reading selections. Second, it was difficult to 
find texts or readers that met our needs. Although we did adopt 
three course books, we relied on a large and varied assortment of 
published articles and chapters from academic and popular presses. 

Our APSA panel's title, "Gender, Authority, and Leadership" 
identifies one area where the convergence of research interests 
across fields is particularly strong. Rosener's (1990) Harvard 
Business Review article, "Ways Women Lead," and HBR Viewpoint reprint 
series are illustrative of the burgeoning interest in "feminine" 


styles among (Business) Management scholars and practitioners. The 


Center for the American Woman and Politics received funding for a 


project on The Impact of Women in Public Office that has stimulated 
numerous studies documenting the difference women make, in state 
legislatures and other offices (Dodson, 1991).* "Feminine" leadership 


styles emerge as an important 


4Gender & Policymaking, CAWP, Eagleton Institute, Rutgers University 


point of contrast between female and male officeholders. We 
addressed this topic under the general heading GENDER INFLUENCES ON 
INTERACTION in the middie third of our course. 

The terms of discourse about leadership types differ across 
fields and across studies. Masculine referents include traditional, 
hierarchical, transactional, authoritative; feminine referents 
include web, collaborative, consensus building, transformational, 
interactive, participative. Jewell and Whicker's (1991)= matrix of 
leadership types adds some clarity to this confusion of terms. Their 
two dimensional matrix differentiates between leadership styles 
(command, coordinating, and consensus) and leadership goals (power, 
policy, and process). Their state legislators' gender prefences 
among leadership types are similar to those identified in other 
studies (e.g., males show a preference for command + power). 

We depicted leadership from a contextual as well as conceptual 
vantage point, and presented business and political treatments of the 
subject side by side. The insights and perspectives contributed by 
our guest speakers were invaluable compensation for our students' 
limited leadership experience and exposure. Using personal contacts 
and a home grown talent pool did not diminish the speakers' 
credibility with our students. Judging by the frequent and 
spontaneous references to guests’ comments in class discussions or 
their citation as authorities in students' reflection papers and 
exams, much the opposite occurred. Videos might serve the same 


illustrative purpose, but we were not successful in finding good 


="Women as State Legislative Leaders," paper presented at the 
Southern Political Science Association meeting, Tampa, Florida. 


} 


productions about contemporary figures that directly targeted our 
concerns. Given more time, resource availability will become less of 
a problem. 

Case studies, e.g, of Ross Perot, Marian Wright Edelman, 
provided another vehicle for examining leadership practices across 
genders. These reading selections were not always successful. 
Students often could not figure out for themselves how various 
concepts applied to, or were illustrated by, particular cases. This 
became apparent from students' queries about and choice of a male 
leader for essay D of the second exam. They opted to discuss the 
leadership attributes of President Clinton in preference to the men 
they had read about in their leadership cases. Two factors 


contributed to the students' difficulty. We intentionally chose 


selections or used excerpts that were under ten pages to manage 


reading load. In addition we drew our cases from varied sources, 
usually anthologies, whose editors had compiled and arranged them to 
illustrate different points in service of their own purposes. 
Writing our own cases, developing study guides to accompany each 
case, or devoting class time to their discussion would enhance the 
instructional value of these materials. 

The written work in the course, four short reflection 
assignments and a final paper, incorporated a "field" research 
component. For example, we asked students to watch children's 
televison programs or visit a toy store (Reflection #1), observe a 
cross-gender interaction (Reflection #3), and interview a manager or 


political figure (final paper). Naturally, students relied on the 


E 


opportunities closest at hand- those provided by friends, family, or 
job- although they often expressed surprise at their findings. Their 
preconceptions, idealism, and reality frequently collided in these 
assignments. 

Students saw their personal experiences as validating course 
content. They generally shared anecdotes about parents, siblings, 
and significant others during class discussions; one student brought 
his nephew's troll dolls to class. Another said that she talked more 
about what she learned in this class than any other. Students also 
felt empowered to derive their own understanding of and connections 
to the material. They commonly used their writing assignments to 
point out where they saw inconsistencies, disagreed with, or had a 
different encounter with a given subject. These student outcomes are 
consistent with those reported in the assessment of Women's Studies 
programs conducted by the Association of American Colleges and 
National Women's Studies Association (1992). 

Class discussions often provided insights into our students' 
personal constructions of leadership. Not surprisingly, the case we 
debriefed early in the semester ("Melissa's First 22 Years") revealed 
that most students had assimilated a "masculine" management/ 
leadership style: they criticized Melissa's “weaknesses" and 
expressed skepticism about her future prospects. When students 
confronted "masculine" models in negative contexts (e.g., female 
guests' anecdotes about insensitive males, the Perot case, a male 
guest speaker who "didn't get it") they became more critical and 


discussed that model's limitations. A leadership exercise (TABLE 1) 


=Caryn McTighe Musil, ed., The Courage uestion: Women's 
Studies and Student Learning, Washington, D. C. 


TABLE 1: LEADERSHIP EXERCISE 
ID 298: Gender in Business & Politics Spring 1993 


Setting: Corporation XY has annual operating expenses of $10 mil. 
The President & CEO, Board of Directors have announced 
their intention to cut this overhead by 10% or $1 mil. in 
the next fiscal year to restore the health of the company 
The VP who oversees all divisions and product lines of the 
corporation now must implement their directive 
As VP you must decide how to go about implementation of 
the directive (process or steps) and 
where and by how much each division will be cut 


Division operating expenses- $1.5 mil 
location- Southern, non-Union plant 
production- best selling product line, labor problems 


Division operating expenses- $5 mil 
location- industrial Midwest 
production- largest, but aging facility 


Division ; operating expenses- $3 mil. 
location- urban free enterprise zone 
production- operating at loss, but improving 


Division operating expenses $ .5 mil. 
location- Mexico 
production- newest product line and facility 


Presidential candidate XY is behind in the polls, and it 
looks like it will be very hard to catch up. The campaign 
Manager and top advisors have decided to reallocate the 
candidate's time & spending in the final weeks of campaign 
You oversee and coordinate the four regional campaign 
headquarters. You must decide how to allocate the 100% 
available time and money left across the four regions 


What steps will you take to reach a decision 
What % (out of 100) will you allocate to each region 


location- Northeast 

competition- poorest for XY, but some key Congressional & 
state races close for your party, political debts owed 

Electoral College value- relatively small 


location- Midwest 
competition- states split between XY, AB 
Electoral College value- several large states 


location- South 
competition- competitive, but hotly contested by AB 
Electoral College value- moderate, could be swing region 


location- West 
competition- strongest lead for XY 
Electoral College value- relatively small 


2. Setting: 
Task: 
| 
| 
| 


saw female and mixed groups adopt a "feminine" style where the male 
group did not. However, those groups did so only in the corporate 
setting, not for the final weeks of a political campaign, citing the 
high stakes and pressure of time. The students seemed to view a 
"feminine" management/leadership style as an option, appropriate and 
useful in certain situations, but not one they generally preferred or 
valued. 

A particularly revealing picture of our students' personal 
constructions of leadership came from the case analysis we asked them 
to write in the first and last weeks of the semester. (See TABLE 2.) 
Ten (out of 12) females and nine (out of 10) males submitted 
responses; four analyzed the case only once (3 missed the first time 
and one the last). We designed it to assess where students were at 
the beginning and end of the course. We were more interested in 
their "ways of leading" (i.e., how they understood and responded to 
leadership) than "ways of knowing" per se, so we adapted Belenky, et 
al.'s (1986)* typology to that purpose. 

The students' first case analyses offered ample evidence for 
"received" leadership. Some said the boss promoted the right/best 
man (sic) for the job, noting either or both the male candidate's 
positives and/or female candidate's negatives. Others stated that he 
was the boss, has the final say, or observed that the female 
supervisor gave in or feared ...; one student felt it would not have 


mattered what anyone else said or did. Examples of "subjective" 


4Mary Field Belenky, Blythe McVicker Clinchy, Nancy Rule 
Goldberger, and Jill Mattuck Tarule. Women's Ways of Knowing. 


York: Basic Books. 
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TABLE 2: 
CASE STUDY 


Read the following case study and think about why things 
happened as they did. Briefly discuss how each of the participants 
would perceive and explain what happened. Write your thoughts down 
as succinctly as possible. Outlines and bullet points are 
acceptable. 


Amy is a manager in her early thirties working for Interactive 
Data Corporation. She hopes to receive a promotion to a project 
manager position. She believes that her presentation on a new 
product introduction will be play a crucial role in the promotion 
decision. Her presentation will be given at Interactive Data’ 
annual three day off-site retreat. Amy works hard on the 
presentation and chooses to miss the retreat’s opening cocktail 
hour in order to put the final touches on her presentation. At the 
party are her immediate superior (Linda), the head of her division 
(Jerry), and her main rival for the promotion (Ben). 


Amy gives her presentation. Her numbers are precise and her 
conclusions logical. Ben responds with ideas to finish the project 
faster which he presents forcefully. Linda, her superior, defends 
Amy’s forecasts and insists that Ben’s ideas won’t work. Amy 


attempts to mediate their disagreement and suggests that the 
conversation be left until the next day. 


Later, Amy asks Jerry, the division head, for feedback on her 
presentation. He is on his way to play tennis with Ben and says she 
did a "very good job". He recommends that she take time to "have 
some fun". 


One month later, Jerry asks Linda for her opinion about 
promoting Ben. Linda raises no objections. Ben is promoted to 
project manager and Amy decides to look for a new job. 


leadership appeared in both the first and last case analyses. Such 
students question the boss' authority and second-guess his leadership 
(hiring decision). One student went so far as to assert she thought 
he ended up being fired, and all in this leadership mode found it 
easy to relate the viewpoint and feelings of each character, 
typically in a descriptive rather than judgmental manner. 
"Procedural" approaches to leadership were rare in the students' 


first analyses of the case, and all but universal the second time 


around (the one exception had not done the first analysis). They 


characteristically avoided personalizing the case and offered 
"objective" evaluations of the actions and behaviors of the principal 
actors. Comments referred to "old boy networks", “male bonding", 
"male dominated" company, or the corporate culture- "who you know", 
"fitting in", figuring out the system. Others took note of 
"feminine" styles, communication patterns, and perceptions. Women 
students in particular proposed alternative strategies or offered 
advice to characters in the case that would correct their mistakes or 
improve performance. 

Students rarely articulated a "Constructed" leadership position, 
the most advanced stage in Belensky at al.'s typology. Elements of 
this participative and consensus-building ("feminine") approach find 
voice in only three students' comments (on their second analysis): 
the supervisor could have influenced her boss by pointing out the 
female candidate's positives; the female candidate should not quit 
but question the choice and ask the boss for reasons; the boss should 


recognize different styles and respect that diversity. Based on this 


assessment instrument, it appears our students' construction of 
leadership does show developmental progression over the semester. 
However, most students are not sure where or how to find a more 
balanced leadership style. The means to overcome environmental 
influences (e.g., organizational imperatives and societal norms) 
favor "masculine" models seem beyond their grasp. 

The students themselves affected the dynamics of the course 
various ways. The nearly balanced gender division (12 women, 10 
was unexpected, and we made numerous changes in the syllabus to 
incorporate specifically male gender perspectives and concerns. 
gender mix was both inhibiting and broadening for the students. 
Changing the proportions would have altered this equation, but it is 
hard to identify the trade-offs based on one experience. We 
experimented with single sex groupings for some class discussions, 
which seemed to generate a more interesting, lively, and diverse 
exchange of views. Collaboration emboldened both peer groups, 
drawing out the self-conscious males and withdrawn females in the 
class. Although the students had a relatively homogeneous 
socioeconomic background, there were two African American women, a 
man from Greece and another from India. This proved to be a valuable 
multicultural enrichment for the entire class. 

Some students had work experience, primarily work-study or part- 
time/summer jobs; one woman was already in the work force. She and 
another male were probably the only non-traditional age students in 


the class. Only the instructors were married, with children! We 


tried to offset the limitations of the students' maturity, work and 


life experience with contributions from guest speakers and the 
instructors. This met with some success, most notably the student 
who thanked us for being "real people" and helping to prepare her for 
the real world. 

Nearly all students took the course as a "free" elective: 
it did not fulfill any requirement for graduation or in their majors. 
This created an obvious self-selection bias in that our students had 
a predisposition to the subject matter that was not typical of the 
student body as a whole. (Bentley is a private, highly regarded 
four-year business college in New England.) All but four in the 
class were business majors; most had been brought up in non- 
traditional families (e.g., professional/working mothers). With one 
or two exceptions (women), this combination had not produced 
feminists, or even liberals for that matter. The students' 
background and experiences at times prompted them both to resist and 
contradict generalizations about gender (manifestations, differences, 
problems). Some women students took on the task of consciousness- 
raising, principally when we divided the class into single sex groups 
to prepare discussion topics. 

Our experience with this course demonstrates that the study of 
leadership is fertile ground for students' exploration of gender 
issues. The first part of this paper has described how we set about 
that task in The Dynamics of Gender in Business and Politics. Also 
of interest is what students learned about gender in these two 


settings. What follows is an outline of important similarities and 


differences in the position of women in business and politics. It 
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summarizes themes that emerged during the course, not the 
organizational structure or sequence we imposed on the course/ 
material. This may provide a useful introduction for those who may 
not be familiar with both literatures. For those looking for 
explanatory variables or avenues of research, it may serve as a point 
of departure. 

Students can derive many benefits from the comparative study of 
gender in business and politics. Combining the scholarship and 
applications of two fields draws attention to the similarities and 


differences in women's position. Doing that advances a number of 


pedagogical goals characteristic of Women's Studies courses (Musil, 


op. cit.). In our view, identification of similarities and 
differences operates at different, not cross, purposes. TABLE 3 
presents them separately as a means of illustrating this point, not 
because the two are separable in terms of when or how individuals 
teach and learn them. 
TABLE 3: 
PEDAGOGICAL GOALS AND BENEFITS 


Derived from identifying similarities in women's position: 


- students discover the pervasiveness of gender as an 
explanatory variable 

- students focus on societal and institutional underpinnings of 
gender rather than individual attributes and shortcomings 

- students move from denying gender differences to valuing 
"feminine" styles and women's contributions 


2. Derived from identi i differences ji women' osi - 


- students understand the importance of organizational context 
and environment 

- students relate questions of managerial/leadership style and 
organizational fit to themselves 

- students identify and evaluate career choices (including 
dimensions or aspects of the work experience they have not 
thought about) and develop strategies for coping & balancing 
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TABLE 4 categorizes the major similarities and differences we 
observed in the position of women in business and politics. The 
table briefly describes the characteristics captured in each heading, 
and points out some of the negative consequences resulting for women 
in each setting. These generalizations apply primarily to those 
women who were the focus of our course: middle or upper level 
managers and elected officials, with the corporation or state 
legislature providing the most examples. 

The similarities present no surprises: in both settings women 
have a minority position, are segregated into a small number of 
specialties, do not receive equal treatment, experience heightened 
role conflict and stress, and exhibit distinct work habits and 
leadership styles. On the other hand, women in business and politics 
follow a different kind of career path under a different reward 
structure. They do not have the same opportunities for employment 
and advancement, nor are they accountable in the same way to the same 
kinds of people. Those who experience discrimination or sexual 
harassment find themselves with different recourse, remedies, and 


repercussions. 


A fascinating difference between women in business and politics 


is the contradictory trend of women on the corporate side electing to 
leave in increasing numbers while on the other side, more and more 
women are deciding to run for elective office. The observation 
prompts us to question whether public service is a better fit or 
becoming female friendly? Is the ceiling or the glass somehow 
different- at a higher level or more permeable? Does political 


officeholding carry lower personal costs or provide better options 
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for reducing them? These are questions we have not asked when 
studying women's position in our respective fields. The career 


choices women are making in business and politics today are so 


strikingly different they warrant more systematic investigation. 


(TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE) 
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TABLE 4: 


OBSERVED SIMILARITIES IN THE POSITION OF WOMEN: 


(frame of reference: middle/upper level management and elective 
political office; primary focus: corporation, 


3. 


4. 


Minority Status 


characteristics 

small numbers in general 

but especially in top positions 
=male dominated work environment 


Vv n t 
business: downsizing 


business: restructuring (?), 
Giversity training, family friendly 
policies and programs 


Functional Segregation 


characteristics 
stereotyping, typecasting 
business: human resources, 
communications, staff vs. line 
positions 


Status Inequality 


characteristics 
fewer perks, status symbols; 
exclusion 


Role Conflict and Stress 


characteristics 

second shift syndrome: balancing 
dual careers (spouse, family), 
hours, travel 


Job Performance and Interpersonal Skills 


different management and communication 


styles, different agenda or goals, 


e.g., pyramid vs. web, power vs. policy 


or consensus 


state legislature) 


lack critical mass, 
fewer peers, role 
models, mentors 


politics: incumbency, 
seniority 


politics: outsider appeal 
(Anita Hill factor, poli- 
tical corruption taint) 


politics: feminist 
label, women's issues, 
committee assignments 


ons ence 
newcomer, path breaker, 
token, or outsider role 


consequences 
less power, 
lower credibility 


consequences 

mommy track (non- 
traditional paths, e.g., 
career delay, inter- 
ruption, short circuit) 


consequences 
devalued, misunderstood 
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OBSERVED DIFFERENCES IN THE POSITION OF WOMEN: 


Career Path (Relative to age and other demographics) 
characteristics 

business: 

one previous firm, several years moving up the ladder with 
current firm; age 30s-40s. Career path straight & long, with 
clearly defined steps; less likely to be married, have children 


politics: 
entry after different career experience (law, community service); 
older age 40s-50s; more likely to be married, have grown children 


Financial Compensation 

characteristics 

business: 

salary negotiated; potential source of discrimination, contention; 
typically lower than males (but higher than in public office) 


politics: 
salary fixed; disparities in outside income- from law practice, 
speaking opportunities, different access to campaign resources 


Tenure and Job Security 


characteristics 


business: 

periodic performance appraisals, unpredictable or episodic oppor- 
tunities to apply for promotion, partnership; criteria known, more 
concrete, clearly defined, with some subjectivity- "fitting in" 


politics: 
fixed intervals, known; criteria ambiguous and unpredictable, 
more options and strategies for success 


Accountability 
characteristics 
business: 


internal hierarchy- stockholders/Board Directors, CEO/senior 
management 


politics: 
internal/external duality and tension: electorate/constituents 
vs. leadership/party 


Discrimination and Sexual Harassment 

characteristics 

business: 

established policies and procedures, legal remedies 

but easier to coverup or ignore: (male) personal behavior is not 
most important performance criterion 


politics: 

elected officials exempt in some cases, standards may be higher - 
in public/media view; political repercussions may be more 
relevant than procedural ones (Cranston, Thomas, Tailhook) 
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OBSERVED DIFFERENCES IN THE POSITION OF WOMEN: (Cont. ) 


Employment Trends 

Characteristics 

business: 

significant numbers of women opting to leave the corporation to 
become entrepreneurs (small businesses); women's interest in 
majoring in business or graduate school in business is declining 


politics: 

greater numbers of women running for political office, including 
"professional" legislatures, more have ambitions for higher office 
law school enrollments rose but levelling off in recent years 


possible explanations: 

political environment is more feminine in some respects- public 
officials serve human needs, require strong interpersonal skills; 
these often not valued in business, which is oriented around a 
product, the bottomline, and not a "cause" or agenda 


glass ceiling, though present, is less relevant: are alternative 
routes to power, are alternative measures of success; possibly not 
enough women in politics have advanced to hit it: 20% average in 
state legislatures vs. 41% at managerial level in business 


balancing may be easier, may be greater flexibility and latitude 
in carrying out job, family can be political asset; in business 
family and work remains greater dichotomy 
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APPENDIX 
THE DYNAMICS OF GENDER IN BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


ID 298 SYLLABUS Spring 1993 


Dr. Christine Williams Dr. Vicki LaFarge 
Morison 117 Graduate Center 326 
891-2655 891-2089 


COURSE OBJECTIVES 


This course examines the influence of gender in both the 
business and political world. Specifically, it examines gender 
socialization, female and male styles of interaction, and 
organizational constraints and opportunities on the sexes' 
participation in the business and political arenas. One goal of 
the course is to increase students' awareness of the influence of 
gender in business and politics: A second is to stimulate 
students' reflection on the personal relevance of these issues in 
making their career and life decisions. 


COURSE PEDAGOGY 


Cases, films, in-class exercises, lectures, guest speakers, 
and written assignments will be used to explore and discuss 
gender dynamics in business and politics. The class will promote 
a high degree of student involvement in class discussions, work 
in small in-class groups, and individual reflection on the 


personal impact of gender dynamics. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS AND EVALUATION 
Students will be evaluated on the basis of five criteria: 


two in-class examinations 

February 11 (Th) and March 25 (Th) 20% each 

one 7-8 page course paper 20% 

May 3 (M) 

four short reflection assignments: 20% total 

Jan. 21 (Th), February 8 (M), February 22 (M), April 1 (Th) 
class participation 20% 


Details on written assignments will be described in handouts. 


Students will be expected to demonstrate the same level of 
commitment to and high performance in ID 298 as they would in a job 
in the business or political world. To insure an excellent product 
(everyone's learning), students should come to every class 
thoroughly prepared and willing to contribute to class discussions. 
Participation grades will be penalized for failure to attend guest 
speaker presentations and in cases of repeated absences. Written 
work should be completed on-time, and be clearly written and neatly 
typed: points will be deducted on work that is deficient in these 
respects. 


Syllabus, Page 2 
REQUIRED MATERIALS 


Course books are available for purchase at the bookstore. 
Additional readings and materials will be handed out in class or 
available for students to photocopy as appropriate. 


Dorothy W. Cantor and Toni Bernay, Women in Power: The Secrets 
of Leadership (Houghton-Mifflin, 1992) 

Debra L. Dodson, Gender and Policymaking: Studies of Women in 
Office (Center for the American Woman and Politics, 1991) 

Natasha Josefowitz, Paths to Power (Addison-Wesley, 1990) 


COURSE OUTLINE 


The course will be divided into three major sections: 
Gender Roles (4 weeks) 
Gender Influences on Interaction (4 weeks) 
Organizational Structures and Strategies (5 weeks) 


CLASS SCHEDULE 
PART I: GENDER ROLES 


January 11 (M): Introduction to Course 
Messages and Models for Behavior 
Homework for Reflection assignment #1- observe children's TV 
programs, cartoons, commercials or visit toy store 


January 14 (Th): Historical Perspectives 


Reading Assignments- "Ms. Siebert, Still on the Barricades" 
Susan Faludi, "Looking Beyond the Slogans" 
Klein, "From Housework to the Marketplace" 
Sapiro, "Women and Politics" 


January 18 (M): Martin Luther King's Birthday. NO CLASS 


January 21 (Th): Sex, Gender and Stereotypes 


Reflection #1 Due. In class 


Video- "Sex and Gender, Program 17" (30 minutes) 

Reading Assignments- Powell, Women and Men in Management, 
ch. 2, pp. 43-61 and 64-7, "Being Good Boys & Girls" 
"Raising X" 

Homework Assignment- Brannon questionnaire 


January 25 (M): Growing up Male 


Reading Assignments- Pleck and Sawyer, Men & Masculinity, 
selections from Growing up Male (Hartley, Candell); 
Levenson, selections from Season's of a Man's Life; 
Brannon, "Dimensions of the Male Sex Role" 

Homework Assignment- "Melissa's First 22 Years" (case) 
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January 28 (Th): Growing up Female 


February 


February 


February 


February 
February 
PART II: 


February 


February 


February 


Video- "Dear Lisa" (45 minutes) 
Reading Assignments- Women in Power, ch. 4 
AAUW Self-Esteem study 
Homework Assignment- "Raising Elizabeth/Robert" (case) 


1 (M): Occupational Socialization 


Reading Assignments- Ireson and Gill, "Girl's Socialization 


for Work"; Sapiro, The Political Integration of Women, 
pp. 45-52 


4 (Th): Political Socialization 


Reading Assignments- Sapiro, pp. 36-45 and pp. 5-8 
Lane, "Fathers & Sons: Foundations of Political Belief" 


Women _in Power, ch. 5 

8 (M): Guest Speaker Kathyrn Cade, formerly assistant to 
Rosalynn Carter, Currently Managing Director of Public 
Finance, Bank of Boston 

Reflection #2 Due. In class 


11 (Th): First Examination 

15 (M): Presidents' Day. NO CLASS 

GENDER INFLUENCES ON INTERACTION 

18 (Th): Ways of Communicating 

Reading Assignments- Tannen, You Just Don't Understand, 
ch. 2 and pp. 74-78 


Sapiro, “Autonomy and Control in Communication" 
Video- Channel 2 on Tannen's work 


22 (M): Ways of Perceiving 


Reading Assignments- Helyeson, "The Web of Inclusion," 
pp. 42-60 in Female Advantage 
Godfrey, "New Ways/New Rules," pp. 46-71, Our Wildest 
Dreams and LeLoup, "Mobilizing to Govern," pp. 344-347 
in Politics in America, 3rd ed. 


25 (Th): Female Candidates: Campaigns and Elections 


Reading Assignments- Natividad, "Women of Color and the 
Campaign Trail" 
Romney and Harrison, Momentum, "Hitting the Hurdles," 
pp. 28-39 and Kit Bond-Harriet Wood Senate race in 
Portraits of American Politics 

Video- "Electing Women" (30 minutes) 
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March 1 (M): Ways of Exerting Power 


Guest Speaker, Ruth Nemzoff, New Hampshire legislature and 
Deputy Commissioner of Health and Welfare 
Reading Assignments- Women in Power, ch. 2 


Gender and Policy-Making, Beck, pp. 106-111 
Paths to Power, pp. 81-91 and ch. 9 


March 4 (Th): Leadership Styles 


Reading Assignments- Rossner, "Ways Women Lead" 
Zalenick, "Managers and Leaders" 
Viewpoint 60/61 
Paths to Power, ch. 11 
Gender and Policy-Making, pp. 24-9 and 97-8 
Jewell & Whicker, "Women as State Legislative Leaders" 


March 6 - 14: Mid-semester recess. NO CLASS 


March 15 (M): Studies in Leadership 


Reflection #3 due. 


Reading Assignments- "Beyond Aura, Accounts of a 
Combative, Rigid Perot," Boston Globe 
"Admiral Hyman Rickover" and "The Policy of Art: Nancy 
Hanks" from Leadership and Innovation, Doig & Hargrove 
Marian Wright Edelman, Portraits of American Politics 


March 18 (Th): Negotiating the System 


Reading Assignments- Gender and Policy-Making, pp. 63-72, 
pp. 81-92, and pp. 115-129; Thomas, "Women 
Officeholders: Role Conflict and Mixed Emotions" 


22 (M): Bentley College Alumnae panel, 7:00 p.m., Graduate 
Commons, "What Women Need from Business Education" 


Reading Assignments- Paths to Power, chs. 2, 5, and 8 
March 25 (Th): Second Examination 
PART III: ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES AND STRATEGIES 
March 29 (M): Majority-Minority Status: The Effects of Numbers 
Video- "Tale of 'o'" 
Reading Assignments- Kanter, Men and Women of the 
Corporation (1977), selections 


Gender and Policy-Making, pp. 13-19 
"The Solo Woman in a Professional Peer Group" 


April 1 (Th): Guest Speaker Jack Casey, inaugural business ethics 
scholar, general partner and managing director of 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark 


Reflection #4 Due. In class 


| 
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5 (M): Role Conflict and Stress: Men 


Reading Assignments- "On the Job Training" 
Jourard, “Some Lethal Aspects of the Male Role" in 
Pleck and Sawyer 
handout 


8 (Th): Role Conflict and Stress: Women 


Reading Assignments- The Third Sex, ch. 4; 
Second Shift, ch. 1; Momentum, pp. 39-44 and 120-131; 
Moore, "Issues for Women in Organizations" 
Working Woman, April 1993 


(M): Sexism and Harassment 


Video- "It's Not Just Courtesy, It's the Law" 
Reading Assignments- "Is This Any Place for a Woman?" 


"Universal Soldier" (Tailhook)" in Washington Monthly 
"Case of the Hidden Harassment" Harvard Business Review 
Working Woman, June and September 1992 articles 


class handouts 


(Th): Sex Discrimination 


Video- "May the Best Man Win" 
Reading Assignment- Price Waterhouse case 


(M): Patriots' Day. NO CLASS 
(Th): Policy Implications in Business 
Reading Assingments- "Women as a Business Imperative" 


"Top Leaders Tell What Business and Government Should 
Do to Help Women in 1993" Working Woman, Nov. 1992 


Reading Assignments- Gender and Policy-Making, pp. 1-6; 


pp. 31-8 & 49-61; Kelly, The Gendered Economy, ch. 8, 
"The Role of Government and Business" 


(M): Policy Implications in Politics 


Course Paper Due. 


April 12 
April 1 
April 19 
April 22 
April 26 [xe 
May 3: 
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FINAL PAPER ASSIGNMENT 
GENDER IN BUSINESS AND POLITICS 
DUE DATE: May 3 
APPROXIMATE LENGTH: 6-8 pages 
PURPOSE: The purpose of this assignment is to help you understand more about the impact 


of gender in a specific workplace or political setting. 


Choose one of the following options to explore the topic. 


OPTION ONE: Organizational Issues 


Interview a manager or political figure to determine how his/her organization has dealt 
with/is affected by one of the issues which we have discussed in class (e.g. different 


leadership styles, majority/minority dynamics, discrimination and harassment, increasing 
’ numbers of women in the workplace). 


OPTION TWO: Personal and Career Issues 


Interview a manager or political figure to determine how one of the issues which we 
have discussed in class (e.g. balancing career and family, discrimination, role conflict and 
stress, the changing role of women) has affected them personally. 


OPTION THREE: Organizational Profile 


Collect data about a business or political organization (e.g. on policies, statistical 
proportions of men and women at various levels, attitudes about gender). Draw conclusions 
based on the profile about whether the organization is equally supportive of the career needs 
and advancement of men and women. 


Please submit a draft list of questions you intend to ask/information you intend to collect 
and the name/s of your interview subject/s by April 5. 
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REFLECTION ASSIGNMENTS 


PURPOSE The purpose of a 2-3 page reflection assignment is to help 
you focus your thinking about concepts from the course. The 
reflection assignment asks you to do more than just read the course 
material. It asks you to think about and respond to the material 
more actively. 


FORMAT Reflection assignments are not meant to be very formal 
papers. They reflect your thinking in progress and there is no pre- 
determined right answer to the questions posed. They should, 
however, demonstrate your willingness to think creatively and 
seriously about course material and issues raised in the 
assignment. You will receive credit for the reflection assignments 
if they are: 


1. Thoughtful, creative, and demonstrate understanding of 
relevant concepts. 

2. Completed on time. 

3. Typed legibly. 


EVALUATION The four reflection papers will count for 20% of your 


final grade (5%) each. They will be graded on a check, check, plus, 
check minus basis. Missed reflection papers will receive a zero. 


REFLECTION #1: GENDER MESSAGES 


1. Watch morning cartoons or children’s programs including the 
commercials. (As an alternative, visit a toy store and survey the 
toys available.) 


2. While you watch TV or visit the store, take notes on the 
messages given to the children about their expected interests and 
behavior by the commercial TV or by the toys. 


3. In a brief paper, reflect on what you learned about the 
socialization process for boys and girls. Did you notice any 
differences in the messages given by toys/commercials aimed at boys 
and girls? If so, what were they? Does this seem to support or 
disconfirm ideas presented in the readings? If so, how? If not, why 
not? 
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REFLECTION ASSIGNMENTS 


PURPOSE The purpose of a 2-3 page reflection assignment is to help 
you focus your thinking about concepts from the course. Reflection 
assignments are not meant to be very formal papers. They reflect 
your thinking in progress and there is no pre-determined right 
answer to the questions posed. They should, however, demonstrate 
your willingness to think creatively and seriously about course 
material and issues raised in the assignment. Each reflection paper 
will count for 5% of your final grade. They will be graded on a 
check, check, plus, check minus basis. Missed reflection papers 
will receive a zero. 


REFLECTION #2: THE IMPACT OF GENDER MESSAGES ON PUBLIC FIGURES 


1. Identify a prominent business or political figure* who 
interests you. 


2. Read one or more articles on this person in newspapers or 
magazines. (InfoTrac is a good source of references). 


3. In your paper, reflect on ways your person conforms to and 
contradicts gender socialization, stereotypes, and roles as 
discussed in the class and readings. What are positive and negative 
personal and career consequences of conforming to or contradicting 
gender messages? One way to think about this is to consider ways in 
which these consequences might have been different if your person 
were the opposite gender. 


*Political figures like President or Mrs. Clinton, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, Ross Perot, Clarence Thomas, Zoe Baird, 
Anita Hill, or Ron Brown have been in the news recently. Time, 
Newsweek, People, and the New York Times and Boston Globe are 
likely sources of material. If you are interested in exploring a 
business figure (e.g. Lee Iacocca, the CEO’s/former CEO’s of IBM 
(John Akers), General Motors (Roger Stemple), the New Yorker (Tina 
Brown), the Body Shoppe (Anita Roddick)), you might check the 
business section in The Globe, INC. Magazine, Forbes, Business 
Week, and the Wall Street Journal. Other possibilities include 
sports figures like NFL coaches (particularly those who have been 
hired or fired recently, sports team owners (e.g. Marge Schott), or 
players. 
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REFLECTION ASSIGNMENTS 


PURPOSE The purpose of a 2-3 page reflection assignment is to help 
you focus your thinking about concepts from the course. The 
reflection assignment asks you to do more than just read the course 
material. It asks you to think about and respond to the material 
more actively. 


FORMAT Reflection assignments are not meant to be very formal 
papers. They reflect your thinking in progress and there is no pre- 
determined right answer to the questions posed. They should, 
however, demonstrate your willingness to think creatively and 
seriously about course material and issues raised in the 
assignment. You will receive credit for the reflection assignments 
if they are: 


1. Thoughtful, creative, and demonstrate understanding of 
relevant concepts. 

2. Completed on time. 

3. Typed legibly. 


EVALUATION The four reflection papers will count for 20% of your 
final grade (5%) each. They will be graded on a check, check, plus, 
check minus basis. Missed reflection papers will receive a zero. 


REFLECTION #3: GENDER INFLUENCES ON SOCINTERACTIONS is 


1. Closely observe a cross-gender interaction (or several 
interactions between members of the opposite sex). Pay attention 
not only to what is being said and how, but also to non-verbal 
behaviors. 


2. In your reflection paper, briefly describe the interaction 
(e.g. where it took place, the approximate age of the participants, 
what you can tell about the nature of the relationship between the 
participants--formal, distant, close, family, and what happened.) 


3. Reflect on how the interaction conforms to/contradicts 
gender differences in communication styles and patterns discussed 
in class and in the readings. Use specific examples from the 
interaction as well as specific concepts from class and the 
readings in your discussion. 
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REFLECTION ASSIGNMENTS 


PURPOSE The purpose of a 2-3 page reflection assignment is to help 
you focus your thinking about concepts from the course. The 
reflection assignment asks you to do more than just read the course 
material. It asks you to think about and respond to the material 
more actively. 


FORMAT Reflection assignments are not meant to be very formal 
papers. They reflect your thinking in progress and there is no pre- 
determined right answer to the questions posed. They should, 
however, demonstrate your willingness to think creatively and 
seriously about course material and issues raised in the 
assignment. You will receive credit for the reflection assignments 
if they are: 


1. Thoughtful, creative, and demonstrate understanding of 
relevant concepts. 

2. Completed on time. 

3. Typed legibly. 


EVALUATION The four reflection papers will count for 20% of your 


final grade (5%) each. They will be graded on a check, check, plus, 
check minus basis. Missed reflection papers will receive a zero. 


REFLECTION #4: EDUCATION AND THE WORKPLACE 


1. Attend the panel discussion of Bentley Graduates, "WHAT 
WOMEN NEED TO KNOW FROM A BUSINESS EDUCATION", at 7:00 p.m. in the 
Graduate Center Commons, March 22. There will be no class on March 
22. 


2. Write a two to three page reflection paper on some aspect 
of the presentation that interested you. Connect your reflection to 
relevant concepts from class and the readings. 
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MIDTERM EXAMINATION #1 


PART ONE: TERM IDENTIFICATIONS (30 points total, 10 points each): 


Choose three (3) of the following terms. Define/explain the term in a way that demonstrates your 
understanding of the concept. Give an example that illustrates how the concept works. 


masculinity 

nature vs. nurture 
marginality vs. integration 
father-son relations 

dream track 


PART TWO: ESSAYS (70 points total, 35 points each) 


Answer one question from each of the following pairs below. Read each question carefully to 
make sure that you answer the entire question. Good answers will use specific examples to support your 
analysis and refer to the readings in explaining concepts and ideas. 


Pair One: (Choose A or B) 


A. Identify some critical events related to changes over time in the political and economic roles 
of American women. 
To what extent have women arrived at the “year” (decade) of the woman? 


B. Redesign a commercial for a Barbie doll, GI JOE action figure, perfume, or Sports Illustrated 
to market the product to choose one: 
(a) the opposite sex or 
(b) counter to the gender stereo-type of femme fatale/macho male. 
Explain why this was hard to do and assess the likelihood your new ad will increase sales or 
market share. 


SEE OTHER SIDE FOR PAIR TWO 
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Pair Two: (Choose C or D) 


C. Respond to either the Jane/Julie or Jim alternative, not both. 


Jane/Julie:_ How might the socialization of Jane who was planning a full time career in a non- 
tradtional field have differed from Julie who was planning to work as a secretary until marriage and then 
stay at home or work part-time while her children were young? 

Consider her mother, father, teachers and school, peers. 


Jim: Jim, a thirty year old businessman on a promising career track, is considering taking time 
Out to stay at home until his two and one half year old enters kindergarten. (His wife’s promotion will 
require longer hours and frequent travel). Why is this likely to be a critical and difficult decision for Jim? 

Consider issues like Jim’s life structure, masculinity concerns, socialization, and father-son 
relationships (Jim with his father; Jim with his two and one half year old son). 


D. What gender stereotypes and assumptions are reflected in the controversy over whether 
choose one: (a) homosexual men or 
(b) women 
should be allowed to serve in combat roles in the armed forces? 
Examine gender stereotypes about males, females, and combat, not sexual behavior issues. (The 
essay is not a statement or defense of your opinion as to whether this is a good or bad idea.) 


‘ 
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MIDTERM EXAMINATION #2 


PART ONE: TERM IDENTIFICATIONS (30 points total, 10 points each) 


Identify three (3) terms in all, choosing two terms from one list 
and one term from the other list. Define/explain the term in a way 
that demonstrates your understanding of the concept. Give an example 
that illustrates how the concept works. 


(ist list) (2nd list) 
report vs. rapport talk hub-of-the wheel vs. pyramid presidents 
conversational "hedges" power vs. policy vs. process goals 
participative/"joining" leadership cultural resistance- from own 
race/cultural barrier of ex- 
pectations- from white majority 


PART TWO: ESSAYS (70 points total, 35 points each) 


Answer one question from. each of the following pairs below. Read 
each question carefully to make sure that you answer the entire 
question. Good answers will use specific examples to support the 
analysis and refer to the readings in explaining concepts and ideas. 


Pair One: (Choose A or B) 


A. Considerable debate has arisen over the differences between 
masculine and feminine leadership styles: are they different? should 
they be different? 

(1) Compare and contrast "masculine" and "feminine" leadership 

styles 

(2) Discuss the potential costs and benefits of using a primarily 

"feminine" style to an individual male or female. 


B. Jim and Jane are colleagues working in a large corporation. 
Both are extemely competent in the technical aspects of their jobs. 
Jim appears more effective than Jane in discussing his work with male 
superiors. He is more able to persuade them of its worth and get them 
to pay attention. 
(1) Why is this happening? 
(2) How might Jane change her communication patterns so as to be 

taken as seriously as Jim? 


SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR PAIR TWO CHOICES 
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Pair Two: (Choose C or D) 


C. Address either the female or male campaign, not both. 


Female candidate: You have been hired to manage a female 
candidate’s (woman of color if you choose) campaign for elective 
office. Assess the advantages and/or disadvantages facing her campaign 
in terms of: party support, fundraising, media coverage/ advertising 
image, and voter appeal. 


Male candidate: You are managing a white male candidate’s 
campaign against the woman above. Assess his advantages/disadvan- 
tages and any special problems he may face running against her. 


D. Discuss the female legislator or male leader, not both. 


Female legislator: Your female candidate has won election to the 
legislature. 
(1) describe the work environment and attitudes of male 
colleagues she is likely to encounter in this job 
(2) describe ways being a woman might affect her leadership, 
legislative and constituent interests. 


Male leader: Choose Ross Perot, Admiral Rickover, or President 
Clinton, and analyze his leadership attributes. 

(1) Does he fit the hub-of-the-wheel or pyramid model? Why? 

(2) Is his style command, coordinating, or consensus? Why? 

(3) Are his goals power, policy, or process? Give Examples. 
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GENDER AND MANAGEMENT: ISSUES AND STRATEGIES 


Taught by 
Carole Congram, Associate Professor of Operations Management 
and Yvonne Yaw, Associate Professor of English 


Intensive Seminar in a One-week Format, Summer 1993 


Course Objectives 

Students and faculty in this learning community will examine 
organizations -- their culture, leadership styles, policies, and 
inner workings -- and the relationship between gender and 
management. One objective of the course is to help students 
understand the nature of change in the workplace and strategies 
for effecting change so that policies and practice are gender- 
sensitive. U.S. institutions can adapt rapidly to gender change; 
for example, the "Lowell experiment" was the major socio-economic 
force in the Industrial Revolution, but also an unexpected 
revolution in women's roles, expectations, and activity in non- 
domestic life. A second objective is to help students become 
aware of the range of choices that they will have in their 
career, relationships, and personal life so that they will make 
more informed decisions, as well as managers who are sensitive to 
gender issues. 


Relevant Credentials of Faculty 
Carole Congram 

3 years of teaching Operations Management 

11 years of business experience in such firms as 
Deloitte & Touche 

6 years of consulting in the management of service 
organizations, including current work at Lowell 
General Hospital and a New York City-based 
regional accounting firm 


Yvonne Yaw 

8 years of teaching gender courses, including designing 
and team-teaching interdisciplinary "Gender and 
Communication" 

8 years of leading Bentley's Gender Issues Council, 
which has worked for change 

Research and writing on the "Lowell Experiment," 
massive social and economic change for women in 
the U.S. (nineteenth century) 


Texts 


Terence E. Deal and Allen A. Kennedy. Corporate Cultures: The 
Rites and Rituals of Corporate Life. Reading, MA: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, 1982. (Selections) 


Susan Faludi. Backlash: The War on American Women. New York: 
Crown Publishing, 1992. (Selections) 
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Texts (continued) 


Rosabeth Moss Kanter. Men and Women of the Corporation. New 
York: Basic Books, 1977. (Selection) 


Linda L. Moore. “Issues for Women in Organizations," in Beyond 
Sex Roles. Pp. 215-225. 


Harriet H. Robinson. Loom and Spindle, or Life Among the Early 
Mill Girls, with a Sketch of "The Lowell Offering" and Some 
of Its Contributors. Kailua, HI: Press Pacifica, 1976. 


Felice N. Schwartz. Breaking with Tradition: Women and Work, the 
New Facts of Life. New York: Warner Books, 1992. 


Course requirements 


First paper on Robinson book and other assigned 
readings (due first day) 
Process journal maintained throughout week 
Class participation 
Final paper (due approximately 3 weeks later) 
Total 


Mechanics 


Students must attend all sessions and be punctual in attendance 
and with assignments. No cuts. 


Sessions will be held from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through 
Friday, plus Wednesday evening. 


Faculty will be available to talk briefly before and after the 


day sessions, and before and after the course at their 
offices: 


Carole Congram, Morison Hall 320, 891-2568 
Yvonne Yaw, Adamian Graduate Center 071, 891-2924 


Papers must be typed, double-spaced, with reasonable margins. 
Length will be specified. 


Students will maintain process journals throughout the week, 
especially noting observations of gender and group dynamics 
and issues as they arise. These journals, handwritten, will 
be handed in at the last class session. 
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Course Topics by Session 


Presession 
(required) 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Introduction and orientation to course methods, 
analytical principles, and assignments 
Establishment of learning community and groups 


Paper due: Gender, organizational, and business 
issues identified in readings 

The Lowell Experiment of 1830-1848 as benchmark 
for change: cultural, economic, and gender 

Lowell tour for concretization of history 


Lowell wrap-up to update and compare personal 
and organizational issues found in Lowell 
for women and contemporary business 

Gender relations in modern organizational 
settings, using sexual harassment issue to 
focus questions on hierarchy, power, 
management responsibility, leveling the 
playing field, teamwork, employee empowerment 

Film: 9 to 5, and discussion (power relations, 
obstacles to change, collaborations, female 
management, corporate malleability) 


Advertising case: Fallon McElligott--interaction 
of internal corporate gender attitudes and 
external transactions (public relations and 
gender ethics) 

Corporate structures and organizational issues 

Case: Lowell General Hospital (whole class) 

Simmons cases on women's careers, interactions 
within firms, etc. (Small group discussion 
with business people as consultants) 

Group presentations on cases 


Evening session: Class and consultants dinner, with 


Overnight assignment: "Make sure we discuss 


after-dinner panel discussion of issues raised 


Thursday 


Post-session 


Analysis of panel 

Case for the future, "Raising Elizabeth"--traits 
for functional roles (gendered or 
transcending gender) 

Gender and group affiliation (discussion) 

Film: Norma Rae and discussion (difficult change, 
male-female collaboration, self-interest and 
team interest) 


Group empowerment exercise 

Developing issues and/or strategies for change 

Agenda for the future: Personal, organizational, 
and world change 

Process journals due 


Synthesis and analysis; development of final paper 
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BRITAIN AND THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
MAVERICK OR INSIDER? 


by 


John H. P. Williams 


Despite increasing international competition, Britain 
now pursues free market policies impossible during the 
1800s. Hegemonic stability theory and systems theory differ 
regarding Britain’s status. In the European context, Great 
Britain retains far more influence than hegemonic stability 
suggests, and Pax Britannica fell short of full hegemony. 
Further, systems theory links events, the choice for war or 
peace, to continuing policy goals. Basic goals have changed 
little, but the avenues chosen to promote policy have 
changed dramatically. 


Great Britain holds only remnants of a once great 


empire, yet remains an important player in Europe and the 


world. Further, though it faces fierce economic and 
political competition, Britain has access to markets which 
the Empire could never penetrate. Is the country a 
maverick, struggling with the end of empire, or an insider, 
exploiting new markets and influencing international 
integration? The loss of empire carries tragic domestic 
symbolism, yet Britain remains Britain. The country retains 
the capacity to influence the system at large, and has 
positioned itself to exploit that capacity. 

Defining Britain’s role in Europe raises important 
related theoretical issues. Chief among these issues is the 
relationship between domestic decision-making and external 
circumstances. Which is more important, the event, or the 

eaction? Second, can countries manipulate the environment, 
that is, does capacity translate into influence? Third, how 
does the European context affect policy making? Competing 
views on each question cluster into two competing schools of 
thought. For one school, hegemonic stability, certain 
countries dominate international and regional systems 
(Keohane 1984). For another, Oran Young’s systems theory, 
changing coalitions of relatively equal actors compete for 


influence (Young 1989). 
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Hegemonic stability’s view supports the old vision of 
Pax Britannica, a time of British power now gone. The 
theory unfolds the three issues as follows. First, the 
policies of the hegemon dominate the choices of decision- 
makers in other countries. Where Britain once ruled, it is 
now ruled. Second, changing from Empire to Commonwealth 
dramatically altered Britain’s political capacity relative 
to its neighbors. Third, as with the global context, 
European history reflects a series of power transfers to 
successively larger hegemons, culminating in the European 
Community. Collectively, the three argue that control is 
"top-down," flowing from the hegemon to lesser states. 

Systems theory paints a different picture. Domestic 
decision-makers, regardless of nationality, make policy by 
coupling their reactions to events with long-standing 
national goals. That is, each country has basic policy 
goals that transcend external concerns; outside events lead 
one country to war, another to trade. Second, relative 


strength does not always translate into influence. The 


British Empire at its height could not control other powers, 


yet now, despite the loss of empire, Britain continues to 
influence its neighbors. This second premise underscores 
the third. The capabilities of the European powers do not 
differ enough to classify one of them as a truly dominant 
actor. Instead, power flows among shifting coalitions. 
Events of the last two hundred years support the latter 


theory. Great Britain is not so weak as hegemonic stability 


a 


suggests, and Pax Britannica fell short of full hegemony. 


Also, the choice for war or peace reflects continuing policy 


goals. Basic goals change little, but the avenues for 
Promoting policy change dramatically. Modern Europe’s 
cooperation springs less from concerns about repeating World 
War II, and more from a recognition that war, as a policy, 
cannot provide the desired results. 

To support this view, this study proceeds in five 
Stages. The first reviews the two theories’ view of status. 
The next four develop the rationale behind the above 
premises by examining the British transition from Empire to 
EC in the context of broader European change. The second 
stage examines how much changing from empire to EC altered 
relative capacity of the major powers. The third considers 
the goals of Britain, France and Germany of 1815 and today, 
together with constraints. The fourth and fifth review 
Britain’s ability to influence other European powers during 


the imperial and post-imperial periods. 


I. Relating Countries to the International System 

Two theories, Robert Keohane’s hegemonic stability 
(1980, 1984) and Oran Young’s system theory (1989), relate 
Status and behavior. Other theories also apply, but these 
capture important aspects of a broad range of alternatives. 
The two differ largely over the direction of the flow of 
Power. Keohane’s hegemon provides top-down stability, with 


a single country dominating norms of interaction. In 
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Younsg’s system theory, norms emerge from the give and take 
among independent, sovereign actors. Control is "“bottom- 


up," with large actors facing continuous challenges. 
Keohane explains how one actor replaces another as the 
leader. Young asks why the largest country cannot always 
get what it wants. Which approach better describes where 
Britain’s past and present? 

For Keohane (1984), Great Britain’s loss of empire 
makes it subject to the current hegemon. As pax Americana 
ends, international organizations gain power, fostering 
cooperation. Countries remain self-interested, but policy 
direction rests with the hegemon. Still, cooperation is a 
very broad term, ranging from Britain’s failure in the Suez 
Crisis, acceding to hegemonic pressure, to its winning 
concessions at Maastricht. 

Does size provide control? Many theories assess status 
and behavior according to relative power or resources. 
Realist perspectives on power are the classic examples 
(Morgenthau 1967). Liberal and Marxist hegemonic stability 
theorists, e. g. Keohane (1984) and Gallagher and Robinson 
(1987) respectively, both agree on the basic structure of 
the system, but disagree as to its implications. Such 
debates collapse to discussions of whether a hegemon is 
morally justified or morally bankrupt. All three views 
contrast markedly with Young’s systems approach. 


Young (1989) relates cooperation to sovereign equality: 


the system’s power reflects the interplay of all actors. 
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Dominant actors have power because other actors do not 
challenge; control reflects what they can get away with. 
Keohane studies major transitions and hegemonic influence: 
Young follows the systemic game of one-upmanship. Young’s 
strongest actor is a primus inter pares rather than a true 
dominantor. National roles vary with the issue at hand.? 
If power and role vary without a change in status, then 
status terms, such as hegemon, may attach qualities to 
countries that they do not enjoy. Rome, as a hegemon, faced 
no serious threats for years, while the United States faced 
continuous military and economic challenges. The British 
Empire enjoyed neither the peace of Rome, nor the stable 
alliances of the United States. Still, Keohane unites them 
to explain decline in the absence of national collapse, a 
influence moves to progressively broader centers of power.‘ 
Young, on the other hand, sees dominance as ephemeral. 
Influence moves continuously from one coalition to another. 
can win a war, but only partition removes a 
country from the game. Even though Germany has lost twice, 
it is still a player. The two current “super" powers held 
essentially the same resources long before the end of the 


Empire, yet earned the honorific only after they acquired 


li amborn (1991) also links power with salience, as domestic 
priorities alter the ability of countries to pursue a 
policy. Bueno de Mesquita, Newman and Rabushka (1984) use 
expected utility to show the importance of assessing the 
interplay of resources and salience. All arrive at similar 
conclusions from different perspectives. 

“Rome’s hegemony differs markedly from Keohane’s version. 
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nuclear weapons. Actual power combines will and resources 
(Zagare 1987; Bueno de Mesquita 1981), so that actions, not 
size, determine status. The trick is getting sleeping 
giants to move; hegemons are made, not born. 

Was the British Empire dominant, or just the big? Is 
the loss of empire a total disaster? The answer lies with 
changes in relative political capacity, the subject of the 
next section, and also with the country’s ability to promote 
its policies. Later sections review policy options and 


Britain’s efforts during the Empire and in the EC. 


II. Relative Political Capacity of Major European Powers 
Table 1 maps the relative political capacity of 
Britain, France and Germany between 1900 and 1960. This 
period covers the rise of Germany, through Britain’s change 
from Empire to Commonwealth, to the time that Britain first 


considered entry into the EC. Relative political capacity 


(RPC), a term developed by Kugler and Domke (1986), measures 


a government’s ability to convert resources into power. For 
example, countries with similar populations but different 
industrial capacities produce different RPCs. Substantial 
industrial capacity may offset differences in population, as 
will differing government expenditure. For more detail 
regarding components of RPC, see Kugler and Domke (1986). 
Table 1 shows the changing political capacities of the 

three powers. Of particular interest are the surges in 


political capacity during the two world wars, and the war- 
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induced collapse of France and Germany. The three closely 
parallel one another .? 

According to Table 1, Britain’s peace-time capacity has 
changed little over the decades. World War I increased 
government intervention, and raised the peace-time baseline 
RPC beyond pre-war levels. The end of empire partly 
explains differing capacities during World Wars I and II, 
but direct German attacks on British production are more 
important. Germany’s curve supports this conclusion, as it 

was badly hurt by bombing raids. World War I allowed 

countries to use their full surge potential as the war 

confined to a narrow salient in northeastern France. 
Further, a long period of economic prosperity preceded the 
first war, while sustained economic turmoil preceded World 
War II. Despite preparations, surge capacity never reached 
World War I levels. Thus, losing colonies may have reduced 
Britain’s peak capacity, but not its normal operations. 
Economic reasons for this are discussed in a later section. 

Table 1 also shows that there is little real difference 
among the three powers. Britain may have enjoyed a greater 
differential earlier, but by 1900, the three had achieved 
parity. More importantly, the loss of empire did not 


significantly change Britain’s capacity relative to its 


Spata for the US and Soviet Union/Russia are essentially the 
Same as these three, except that the Russian surge capacity 
is weaker, and American surges come later in crises. 
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neighbors. While the change has significant domestic 


implications, Europe’s basic structure was unaffected. 


Table 1 Here 


Germany ’s economic power seems to contradict these 
narrow differences in RPC’s, but both countries can mobilize 
resources effectively. If Germany were to build a world 
class military, they would face difficult economic 
Just as Britain does. Instead, the Germans devote 


to investment and social welfare programs. 


III. Policy Goals and Constraints Among the Great Powers 

Everyone wants more than they have, and wants to avoid 
losing anything. This truism does not translate directly 
into behavior, as there are different ways to pursue goals. 
Great Britain and its neighbors have used three economi 
theories for managing foreign relations: mercantilism’s 
empire building, comparative advantage’s pursuit of economic 
efficiency, and autarky. This section first relates theory 
and policy, then links policy with national goals. It 


concludes with a discussion on measuring success. 


Divisions between the economic theories parallel those 


between Keohane and Young. As such, their definitions of 


policy success differ, as would prescriptions for action. 
Hegemonic stability ranks countries according to their 


control over raw materials, sources of capital, markets, and 


competitive advantages in the production of highly valued 
goods (Keohane 1984, 32). Thus, power is a stock, a body of 
goods. Such control fits mercantilist theory. 

Unlike mercantilism, comparative advantage looks at 
flows rather than stocks. As each country continuously 
reevaluates its interests and status, future efficiency 
outweighs past wealth. Just as monopolies create domestic 
economic inefficiencies, so a hegemon’s or cartel’s control 

f resources which it cannot process properly hampers trade 
and development. Efficiency reflects balance: Shortages of 
resources or capital hamper production; poor markets means 
poor sales, making products worthless; poor return from 
markets produce shortages in the capital to improve or 
maintain production. Unfortunately, efficiency is hard to 
capture. A change in resources is obvious, but efficiency 
gains may or may not reflect an optimum use of resources. 
Countries may get what they can, rather than what they need. 

Autarky rests on economic self-sufficiency, and assumes 
independent resources and markets. Such a policy is 
relatively easy for agrarian economies, but becomes 
difficult for industrial ones. 

Great Britain has pursued all three policies, and 


occasionally two simultaneously. Under Lord Castlereagh, 


Britain sought to implement a free trade program amongst the 


major powers in 1815. His successors, fearing continental 
intransigence, pursued a hybrid of protectionism and free 


trade, termed free market imperialism (Kindleberger 1987). 
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During the 1920s and 1930s, Britain tried autarky, but has 
Since actively promoted free trade policies. 


The imperial era shows the tension between resource 


control and overall efficiency. Britain’s colonies provided 


raw materials, but lacked the infrastructure to absorb large 
quantities of finished goods. The other powers controlled 
these markets, and had little incentive to “buy British." 
French and German policies are also rooted in the 
1800s, being inward-looking policies differing only slightly 
from autarky. The French domestic economic planning in 1815 
was highly centralized and involved extensive agricultural 
subsidies (Kindleberger 1987). The French used subsidies to 
promote domestic production over foreign trade. Despite 
industrialization and EC membership, French policy retains 
Wilson 1990). German economic policy shares 
this continuity. Prussia created a Zoliverein after the 
ongress of Vienna, to unite the economies of the many 
German states. Both Wilson (1990) and Bulmer and Paterson 
(1989) find similar goals in modern Germany. Though Germany 
seeks trade more than does France, domestic development 
remains its main policy goal. Both countries prefer managed 
trade to free trade, coloring the evolution of the EC. 
Both France and Germany sought to copy Britain’s 
success with empire building, but emphasized aspects of 
mercantilism which fit their domestic preferences. That 


while the British used colonies as a source for raw 


materials to feed their industries, the French sent 
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settlers, extending agricultural programs overseas. The 
more recent French and German free market policies retain 
the underlying goals. France expands its economy while 
protecting underlying subsidies and economic controls. 
Germany uses capital from trade to promote unification. The 
policy program has changed, but the underlying goals remain. 
Evaluating policy success involves two concerns. 
First, does the policy provide benefits? Second, is it 
ustainable? In effect, success is bound to the revenues 
necessary to meet both aggregate fixed and variable costs, 
the known and the unexpected. Fixed costs include labor, 
resources, capital, and transportation. For Britain, this 
included shipping raw materials around the world, and 
keeping the sea lanes open. Variable costs include managing 
risings, and meeting challenges to British sea 
Did Britain’s choice of trade policy successfully 


these goals? 


IV. The Empire: Goods Hunting Markets 


The next sections examine the sustainability of British 


policy, first looking at the economic conditions, then at 


the political success of the policy. The sections assess 
the imperial and post-imperial periods respectively. 

British policy during the 1800s combined laissez faire 
economic policy for businesses with government mercantilism. 
AS many scholars aver, British policy was less laissez faire 


and more an conscious effort to support business activity 
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(Gallagher and Robinson 1987; Kindleberger 1987). This 


policy reflects both systemic constraints and British 
traditions regarding the country’s role. As Britain could 
not fully exploit its resource base, the policy ultimately 
resulted in decline. At issue is the depth of this decline. 
During the early 1800s, Britain held title to vast 
supplies of raw materials, and faced few challengers in the 
market. Later, American and German industry captured part 
of British market share. A greater challenge came from 
France and Russia, both of which sought to expand their 
base through colonization. The British were 
lower their prices to deal with increased market 
to include overseas threats in their 
routine aggreg: > costs. Despite tremendous potential, 


Britain 3o well off as total resources or market 


Economic power became a burden. Using goods from the 
tish industrial capacity outgrew its domestic 
It needed the colonies to maintain supply 
and Europe to buy its production. Domestic production 
entailed fixed costs mentioned above. Frequent military 
actions and changing trade conditions constituted variable 
costs, but as long as revenues exceeded fixed costs, the 
empire could be maintained. If variable costs rose, the 
government could either print or borrow money (instant 
capital), or alter the terms of the empire; British policy 


favored borrowing. British control of resources derived 
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overseas kept market prices down (Bartlett 1989), but 
shipping raw materials added to costs. Countries with 
adequate domestic resources could avoid such costs. 

As added resource costs, the Royal Navy protected the 
sea lanes, while the army managed native uprisings. Running 
the Navy jumped in price as the 1800s wore on. First, the 
Navy went from conscripting crews in time of war to using 
full-time professional sailors. Second, government policy 
called for a navy larger than the next two largest navies 
the world (Hough 1975). Considering that the country 
essentially replaced its warships four times between 1860 
and 19144, the vast expense of empire becomes more apparent. 
Successive issues of T. A. Brassey’s The Naval Yearbook 

914) show that the costs of the Navy rose from 

thirteen million pounds in 1888 to over forty million 
1910. A two hundred percent increase in twenty 
in real terms, is phenomenal. Without firing a 

Navy kept the French and Germans out of British 
territory, but also drained the national coffers. Actual 
combat, such as fighting Russians in South Asia or the Boers 
in Africa, increased variable costs as well. 

The resources thus maintained represented potential 


rather than actual production. Creating finished products 


4the first shift began in 1860, going from wooden to iron 

ships. Later that decade, the shift was from sail to low 

deck, steam-powered warships. By the 1880s, the trend was 
toward a higher deck warship, which was supplanted by the 

all big gun_Dreadnought type from 1905. 


and selling them was not a given. Further, some resources 
have great intrinsic worth, while others do not. South 


Africa and Australia became valuable when explorers found 


gold and diamonds. Until then, they are just more farmland. 


The empire put people to work, and a country can derive 
considerable benefit from cheap resources. Yet it also 
absorbed part of the national potential, as capital which 
could have created new products or rebuilt old factories was 
tied up in Cold War-like production. Building battleships 
uses resources and capacity inefficiently (Kennedy 1982). 
The preference for empire reflects strong disagreements 
inside the British policy establishment. While Castlereagh 
pursued comparative advantage in the early 1800s, successors 
free market to "free market imperialism" 
They hoped to direct the terms under 
iarkets evolved, just as the mercantilists had 
tariffs and other barriers to protect specific relations. 
Cecil’s (1927) comparison of Foreign Secretaries 
Castlereagh, Canning and Palmerston captures this tension. 
In 1815, Castlereagh pursued an open trade policy, following 
the then recent theories of comparative advantage. When 
Canning took over the Foreign Ministry in 1822, he hoped 
isolate Spain from its New World colonies and use access 
those colonies to force order on Europe. Trade policy 
sought political rather than economic goals. Palmerston 
an inconsistent policy of intervention, causing dissent both 


at home and abroad. In effect, Castlereagh was replaced by 
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people whose foreign policy arose from domestic politics 
rather than foreign experience or economic theory. 

Despite this change, free markets might not have worked 
in any event. Being a new idea, comparative advantage was 
hard to sell, and the mercantilist perspective dominated 
both British and continental politicians. As mentioned 
above, France and Prussia wanted trade only under restricted 
conditions (Kindleberger 1987). Unilateral withdrawal based 
on free trade would serve only to invite challenges. Still, 
though free market imperialism supported some parts of the 
economy, it could not open channels for British goods. 

British foreign policy shows this limit. In 1815, 
decades of empire building coupled with major military 

had given Britain unparalleled power. At the 
of Vienna, Britain could partition France and 
>russian growth, thus destroying two rivals. Should 
continental empire, or encourage free market 
Choosing free markets ceded market control to 
potentially unfriendly continental powers, yet it was the 
only viable choice. Restructuring the continent meant 
maintaining large garrisons as well as the Navy, all at 
enormous costs. Further, Russia or Austria would have 
replaced France as the continental trouble-maker. Britain’s 
limits are apparent in the choice. 
Subsequent use of British power also produced mixed 


results. Britain defeated various native and colonial 


forces in Africa and Asia, and resisted Russian expansion in 
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Turkey and South Asia. It also supported independence 
movements in Belgium and Greece. On the down side, Britain 
failed to challenge Prussia’s seizure of Schleswig-Holstein, 
even though the Prince of Wales was married to a Danish 


Princess. State papers indicate significant Cabinet level 


dissension (Temperley 1938). Worse still, British power had 


only limited effect on the territorial competition among 
Prussia, Italy, France, and Austria (Temperley 1938; Birch 
1966). Such conflicts did not really last long enough to 
show that British policy contained them. Britain played an 
activist role, yet committed few resources. 
Great Power politics influenced eve non-European 
policy. Gladstone said in 1896 that Palmerston wanted to 
North from South but "prudently held his tongue" 
1815, British capacity did not 
into power; French intervention would 
efforts. Britain was big, but not dominant. 
Bartlett (1989) characterizes the 1890s as a time when 
the British struck a balance between guns and butter, 
independence and association. When this balance came 
unraveled during the 1900s, Britain sought to change the 
terms of engagement. When the Germans began building a 
fleet, Britain responded with arms race tactics: It 
introduced new technology, the battleship Dreadnought; it 
pressed for greater spending at home; and it agreed to the 


Hague arms limitation talks (Birch 1966; Hough 1975). 
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German behavior, however, raised Britain’s fixed costs, 
making empire less tenable. 

World War I sent variable costs through the roof. 
Faced with massive debts after the war, Britain made two 
profoundly symbolic as well as practical moves. In 1922, it 
signed the Washington Treaty, drastically reducing the Navy 
and acknowledging parity with the United States. More 
importantly, Britain adopted the Statute of Westminster, 
which created the Commonwealth of Nations and began the 
dissolution of the Empire. Both acts fueled anti-British 

Britain had turned from dominating small 


countries to arguing for shared goals. 


V. After the Empire: Markets or Autarky? 
Under both the Empire and the Commonwealth, Britain 
manipulates, but cannot control the international system. 
Empire failed economically. This section 
success of policies for post-imperial Britain. 
ooks at British problems after World War II, then 
considers British accession to the EC, and then takes up 
Britain’s relations with its partners. 
A. The Economic Morass and Britain’s Options 
Since World War I, Britain has lost direct control of 


much of its resource base, yet remains a formidable player. 


The first question that springs to mind is "if not empire, 


what?" During the 1920s and 1930s, Britain’s first impulse 
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was autarky (Bartlett 1989; Birch 1966), but since the 1940s 
this has given way to an active pursuit of free markets. 
War showed the upper limit of British power, but peace 


proved more revealing. Though creating the Commonwealth 


raised the cost of raw materials, Britain still had adequate 


supply. The bigger problem was the loss of markets. World- 
Wide depression and ferocious protectionism between the wars 
left Britain with no place to sell its surplus production. 
Fewer foreign sales meant less capital, which in turn 
weakened Britain’s ability to adapt. Autarky failed. 
How far has Britain fallen? Britain controlled twenty 
ercent of world trade in 1870 (Keohane 1984). The 
when their Dutch partnerships are included, stil] 
trade in the early 1970s, long after 
and before British 
European Community (Kreinin 1975). (Japan 
Further, as noted above, 
has changed little since the turn of the century. 
such capacity bodes well for future progress, it 
does not guarantee policy success. What would provide 
better gains, independence or association? After struggling 
to rebuild under the Marshall Plan, Britain sought first to 
remain an independent free trader, but ultimately joined the 
Community. Hegemonic stability says that Britain had 
surrendered to the new dominant actor from the continent. 
This generalization describes neither British behavior, nor 


that of the continental actors. 
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At the war’s end, British policy makers faced severe 
problems. Ending a war induces recession as surge capacity 
is converted to production, but no one has money to buy 
goods (Kennedy 1982). Further, German bombers had destroyed 
portions of Britain’s industry, and the military was 
demobilizing, increasing unemployment. Britain also owed 
the largest national debt in the world (Bartlett 1989). 
Faced with recession and unemployment, the post-war Labour 
government used extensive social welfare programs to pump 
money into the economy, much as Keynes had recommended. 
Keynes, however, envisioned increased government spending as 
a variable cost: governments should increase spending 
during recessions, and decrease during periods of inflation. 

were entitlements, fixed rather than 
putting continuous inflationary pressure on 
Adequate money solves the problem, but Britain 
itself without proper markets for its 
finished go , limiting capital and freezing workers into 
unemployment. It was, in Frankel’s analysis, a battle 
between income equalization and the need for investment 
capital (Frankel 1975). 


A further problem was food. The British emphasized 


industrial production at the expense of agriculture 


(Bartlett 1989). Immigrants from the empire swelled an 
already large population, increasing food imports. Such 


imports severely hamper reinvestment. 
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Britain’s low ebb came in the 1950s when the United 
States forced the British to back down in the Suez crisis, 
and the early 1960s, when Harold Macmillan had to ask the 
United States for nuclear technology (Bartlett 1989). The 
sleeping giant across the sea was awake. Fortunately for 
Britain, the United States was no more interested in taking 
on Europe’s problems than Britain had been in 1815. 

American reticence gave Britain a chance to reassert itself. 

In the 1940s, national policy could follow three 
courses. First, the country could grow its way out of the 
problem, using Marshall Plan capital. Second, it could 
lower costs by dissolving what was left of the empire. 
Third, it could aggressively pursue international agreements 

tariffs and to open markets. 
the first option proved inadequate, as 
supplanted the empire. The army 
Northern Ireland to Asia, and 
in the world, was supporting them. Also, 
domestic fixed costs rose at an alarming rate, creating an 
as yet unabated inflationary spiral. Despite privatization 


and cost cutting, government spending still runs in the 


neighborhood of 40% of GDP> . Worse still, Britain’s two 


main commercial rivals, France and Germany, were creating 
institutions which could restrict British market share. 


Military threats had departed revealing the underlying 


runs about 44%. 
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economic challenge. 

Such barriers to markets and high overseas costs 
reduced market share. Also, uncompetitive industry and 
limited access to capital offset plentiful but now expensive 
resources from the Commonwealth. To find the capital and 
markets needed to reenliven productive capacity, and exploit 
its resource base, Britain pursued the third option, opening 


markets through international agreements. 


B. Conditions for British Entry into the EC. 


In 1958, to counter the Community, Britain promoted the 
European Free Trade Area, and sought strong links with the 
United States and the Commonwealth countries (Franklin with 
Wilke 1990). This policy, multiple association, paralleled 

important trading countries, such as the 
and the Netherlands. Demands within one group 


reference to other agreements (Williams 


that it had faced in 1815. Resources and industry are only 
as valuable as the available markets. France and Germany 
had protected their economies in 1815, and they would do so 
in the 1950s. Prime Minister Macmillan saw the Community as 
Britain’s opportunity, but met French opposition. Still, 
Britain was not isolated; the Dutch knew that France saw the 
Communities as a vehicle for expanding its influence. 
Germany was too reticent to challenge France, and Italy was 


too politically unstable. The Benelux could do little 


could be defeated by 
1985; Wood 1973). 
Britain’s greatest problem was essentially the same one 


alone, leaving Britain as the ideal foil for French power. 


The Dutch also had trade issues to reckon with: as many 
Dutch companies had ties with Britain, restrictive Community 
policies could hurt Dutch industry (Wood 1973: Williams 
1985). Thus, potential coalitions meant that Britain was 
not mean giving up, but just signing on. 

French opposition waned, allowing British entry on the 
second try. Negotiations begun in 1970 led to British 
accession in 1975, along with Ireland and Denmark. Norway 
also sought accession, but a national referendum overturned 
the policy. Here, Young’s sovereign equality within an 
international organization proves more accurate than 
hegemonic stability’s notion that such organizations now set 

The Community’s role in the 1970s was more akin 
policy maker. 

The Community successfully combined the terms o71 
accession for all four countries into a single document. 
Although each c itry had special concerns, the Community 
sought to direct the circumstances, thereby showing its 
control. After the various parties signed the treaty, the 
Community ’s control evaporated both without and within. 
First, the Norwegians rejected the accession treaty, despite 
special protections and guarantees. Second, a newly elected 
British government felt the agreement did not adequately 
protect Britain’s overseas connections. Of special concern 


were butter from New Zealand and sugar from many island 
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countries (Puissochet 1975). Britain demanded and won 
special concessions, setting the stage for future disputes. 
Britain was not unique in its dissent. France welcomed 
British entry as the latter imported food, providing a 
natural link with French agriculture. Further, as import 
levels determine each countries share of Community operating 
costs, Britain shouldered part of France’s burden (George 
1990, 1992; Puissochet 1975). When Britain voiced its 
concerns, France and Germany also reevaluated the treaty’s 
terms. Noting that regional development funds were to be 
based on GDP and levels of need, Germany and France realized 
that they would be net donors, while Britain was a net 
recipient. They too sought renegotiation. The Community 
arranged the circumstances of the bartering, but could not 
control the outcome (Puissochet 1975). 
C. Britain as a Player in the EC 
ite almost twenty years of EC membership, Britain 
ights with the other members. Franklin and Wilke 
orrectly argue that Britain can and should play a 
constructive role in the Community. Instead, it follows a 
policy of semi-detachment, pushing and pulling other members 
in pursuit of its own national interest (George 1990, 1992). 


This section considers the reasons for this approach, then 


examines British economic gains and its policy toward the 


ERM as examples of this semi-detachment. 
Whether semi-detachment or constructivism is more 


appropriate hinges on what Britain wants to build, and what 


it wants to constrain. Using negotiation and intransigence, 


the British have opposed extending EC power. Prime Minister 
Thatcher, for example, resisted monetary union during the 
1980s. Her successor, John Major, negotiated with Germany 
to delay many key features of economic union until the end 
of the century (Williams and Kugler, forthcoming), and 
gained significant exceptions in the Maastricht Treaty. 
Such intransigence may be valuable, however, as the 
goal of joining the EC was not simply to surrender to its 
policies. Woolcock, Hodges and Schreiber (1991) note that 
British and continental policy mechanisms differ, as do the 
underlying economic structures. British, French and German 
economic success rest on different concerns. For example, 
Round would reduce the cost of British 
sition to GATT is anti-market, 
consonant with its domestic economic policy. 
opposition, the British can work with their 
proposal for treating the ecu 
as a thirteenth currency generated considerable interest. 
Even France and Spain, both of which preferred a stronger 
economic union, seriously considered the British proposal 
(Williams and Kugler, forthcoming). Further, quantitative 
analysis suggests that Britain cannot by itself decide or 
constrain policy, yet neither can anyone else. Even a link 
with Denmark can tip the balance (Williams and Kugler, 
forthcoming). Thus, Britain is not a maverick, but an 


insider pursuing what it sees as best for Britain and the 


Community as whole. Other countries, especially France and 


Germany are doing the same. The British are not opposed to 
the EC per se, but to efforts by other actors to reduce 
Britain’s economic efficiency further. Britain needs the 
markets and the capital to grow, so it must stay in the EC. 
At the same time, it does not want excess burdens. 

If Britain is an insider, has it surrendered to EC 
policy? Were Thatcherite policies smoke screens for British 
weakness? Two crucial measures are gains derived from EC 
membership, and Britain’s relationship with the European 
Monetary System’s Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM). 

Economically, British membership was a wise choice. By 
improving access to continental markets, the British and 
most of the other EC members have derived clear financial 
benefits (Mendes 1986). The members could safely alter 
integration in a number of directions, toward policy unity, 
or toward greater market freedom. For example, altering 
Common Agricultural Policy, Britain’s greatest burden, would 
help the national economy without hurting most other 
members. Despite the strain of subsuming policy within an 
international organization, Britain has assured itself of 
good markets, and overcome the obstacles of the 1800s. 

EC policy, however, could move in several directions, 

of them beneficial to British interests. Policy 
success depends on making optimum use of Britain’s economic 
structure. As R. C. Hine concluded, those policies ending 


market barriers work best when the countries involved are 
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not dependent on outsiders for particular goods or services 


(Hine 1989). Thus, some caution is necessary when entering 


agreements, lest economic sectors fall under external 
control. Deemphasizing manufacturing allows the Japanese 
to run the cutting-edge factories in Britain, so the policy 
surrenders market share and profits to other countries. 
John Major’s recent reversal on this policy is a positive 
sign. It is interesting that the threat of lost control 
here comes not from the EC, but from Asia. 

Britain’s relations with the ERM also show mixed 
results. The government resisted entry for many years, but 
Joined after Ms. Thatcher was forced from power. In many 

resistance led to missed opportunities to shape the 
As Williams and Kugler found, 
Thatcher ’s se of hard line tactics against 
central bank during the Madrid and Strasbour 
1989 had diminishing returns. What promoted confusion at 
Kugler, forthcoming). 
cannot control their environment. 

In September 1992, Britain left the ERM, as speculators 
were destroying sterling’s value. This move showed both 
weakness and strength. Discussion by both Cameron (1993) 
and Woolley (1993) suggest that the ERM had changed in 1984 
from a flexible system to a rigid proto-EMU. German policy 
drove everyone else’s. When unificiation led to domestic 


financial troubles, German policy began hurting other 
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economies. When the crisis hit, countries fell into three 
categories. Stronger economies, such as France and the 
Netherlands, were battered but weathered the storm. The 
weaker economies, such as those of Spain and Portugal, were 
badly hurt, but could notdefend themselves. Two countries, 
Great Britain and Italy, pulled out of the ERM entirely. In 
effect, the two lacked France’s staying power, but could act 
in self-defense, pulling their economies out of a very 
dangerous position. While Spain’s economy continues to 
languish, the British economy has recovered somewhat. 
Cutting loose from the German anchor has not created an 


economic miracle, but it has not been a disaster either. 


By mercantilist standards, and by those of hegemonic 
Stability, Britain has failed. Its resources gone with its 
imperial dreams, it could do no more than surrender to the 
inevitable and join the EC. Young’s perspective is not so 
pessimistic. While Britain could no longer claim an empire, 
it still had an adequate resource base. The trick was 
turning potential production into actuality. Britain has 
had a rough ride, but is still in a strong position. 

Assuming that a country needs to trade at all, economic 


efficiency entails cooperation, but the term is a very broad 


brush. A given country might act in several ways, yet still 


be cooperating. The free market imperialism of the 1850s 


involved market cooperation, as does modern integration 
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(Kindleberger 1987). Each country must assess what suits 
its economy. 


Cooperation levels are wrapped in issue salience. As 


Bueno de Mesquita, Newman and Rabushka (1985) suggest, all 


actors, large or small, must decide whether a policy is 
worth pursuing. The international system of the 1800s would 
not have allowed Britain to abandon its empire even if it 
had wished. Instead, Britain accepted the extra costs to 
ensure that no one else seized its colonial resources. 

When World War I destroyed the international system, 
Britain had to redefine its status and goals. The process 
was gradual, as Britain sought to hold on to what it could 
Still, imperial policy resulted from unstable international 
relationships. Now, institutions like the EC reflect an 
environment wherein Britain can promote free market policies 
among countries where real free trade is not always welcome. 

It would have been inappropriate in 1815, and it is 
inappropriate now for Britain to accept whatever terms 
continental powers might dictate. At the same time, 
Britain’s willingness to accept EC constraints ensures 
continental stability and Britain’s long-term economic well- 
being. Interestingly, the basic structure of the system, 
competition among national interests, has stayed the same, 
despite the rise and fall of regimes and the dramatic change 
in the array of acceptable policy alternatives. With the 
great powers seated at the conference table, Britain might 


overcome the circumstances that have limited its economic 
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potential, and find opportunities in places where it has not 
been welcome. 
British experience supports Young’s contention that 


power in the international system falls to shifting 


coalitions. A given policy avenue, whether autarky, 


imperialism or free trade, relies upon a country’s position 
among the coalitions for its success. The current consensus 
rests not on the idea that war is unthinkable, but that 
other avenues are far more productive: The theories of 1815 
work. If the consensus breaks down, Britain could find 
itself facing the same obstacles to trade it did in the 
1800s. Franklin and Wilke (1990), as noted above, are 
correct that Britain must play an active role in Europe if 


it is to promote its own economic well-being. 
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POLITICAL DEMONSTATIONS IN FRANCE 


PROTEST POLITCS OR THE POLITICS OF RITUAL? 


Frank L. Wilson 


Purdue University 


Prepared for delivery at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, September 1-5, 1993, Washington, DC. 


It is unusual for even a casual and brief visitor to Paris to 
miss the excitement of a French political demonstration. Gym 
teachers protest the reduction of physical education requirements 
and funding by jogging through the streets of Paris; motorcyclists 
noisily cruise the boulevards protesting helmet and anti-noise 
laws; farmers bring their tractors to block streets in opposition 
to European Community trade policies or reductions in farm 
subsidies; parents march through the city beating sauce pans with 
ladles to protect state subsidies to private schools; truckers park 
their rigs and leave their engines running to complain about new 
road safety regulations. Such events disrupt the city and often 
attract national and even international attention to whatever cause 
has motivated the demonstration. 


The French propensity to protest is not new; even before the 
Revolution, protest was an established practice. Centuries of 
regular political upheaval and protest have earned the French the 
reputation as being "contentious." One French observer seeking the 
sources of troubles in his country points to the frequency of 
political demonstrations and declares rioting to be "a national 
sport."' De Gaulle referred to his country’s "perpetual political 
effervescence." 


Some social scientists see political protest as so prominent 
and frequent that it underlies their models of French politics and 
society.’ Crozier stresses the rigidity of French bureaucratic 
systems and contends that innovation and reform can occur only as 
the result of political crises. Indeed, he sees crisis as "the 
privileged means of bringing change" conditioned by a cultural 
tradition that makes crisis "the Frenchman’s favorite style of 
collective action."* Stanley Hoffmann described protest in France 
as "a national way of life" and points to its universality in both 
the kinds of groups who use it and in its frequency of occurrence.° 
Protest politics in France, in Hoffmann’s view, is characterized by 
its "fundamental destructiveness," "totalism," and "defeatism." 
Protest nevertheless remains a prominent and usual form of 
political action. These protest models have deep roots in French 
society and political culture. They are claimed to be accurate 
descriptions of French politics in all settings and regardless of 
changes of regimes from authoritarian to democratic or from weak to 
strong. Even the dramatic social and political changes of the past 
35 years. are seen as having done little to reduce the place of 
protest in French politics and society. 


Regardless of the accuracy of such sweeping statements about 
the riotous French or a protest model of French politics, direct 
political action is highly visible in France. Protest often takes 
the form of revolts that threaten the very existence of a regime. 


Several of the dozen or so regimes that have come and gone in 
France since 1789 succumbed to such revolts. Even the popular and 
seemingly well-entrenched Fifth Republic tottered on the brink of 
collapse during the student-worker revolt of 1968. 


More frequently, however, protest in the form of marches, sit- 
ins, and demonstrations is "politics as usual" in France. It is 
turned to with little hesitation by all types of groups to pursue 
all kinds of political objectives. Political parties from all 
points on the political spectrum, both in and out of the "system," 
resort to protest; deputies disrupt parliamentary sessions by 
banging their desk tops and even near-violent outbursts; organized 
and spontaneous groups representing all social classes and widely 
divergent causes turn to protest as part of their usual political 
activities. Leaders of those groups which do not engage in protest 
often suggest disappointment that this avenue of political action 
is not available to their groups. For example, a leader of a 
veterans’ group noted with a regretful tone in his voice that his 
members were too old for marching when asked if his group resorted 
to protests or demonstrations. 


It is somewhat surprising, given these well-established 
patterns of French protest politics that the recent flurry of 
research on "unconventional political participation" has focused on 
other western democracies. There are few studies of unconventional 
politics in France.® The various forms of unconventional politics 
that seemed to come to life elsewhere had always been part of the 
French scene.’ Protest demonstrations are not "unconventional" 
there in any sense of the word. Protest is conventional in that it 
is common in occurrence, normal as a tactic in the usual range of 
repertoire of French political action, expected by the government, 
and accepted as an integral and even essential part of the 
democratic process. Protest politics in France, then, is part of 
the traditional and dominant political culture rather than the 
product of some shift toward "postmaterialism" or a recent 
extension of the repertoire of political action. 


This paper does not look at any particular episode or series 
of political protests. Instead, it looks at protest in general to 
identify the incidence and effectiveness of protest in France. I 
hope that this will not be viewed as simply another argument for 
French exceptionalism with a wringing of hands about yet more 
evidence of France’s failure to meet the expectations of theorists 
for successful democracy. Indeed, as I will demonstrate, the 
frequency of protest in France is now not much different than is 
found in several other western democracies. Instead of 
undemocratic exceptionalism, I see France’s long experience with 
protest politics as perhaps offering a model for other democracies 
in the ways to respond to and channel the growing amounts of 
unconventional politics they are experiencing into the normal, 
democratic process. 
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INCIDENCE OF POLITICAL PROTEST 


Since the late 1960s, western democracies have experienced an 
important increase in the number, frequency, and severity of 
political protests and demonstrations. This trend occasioned 
considerable concern about the ability of democracies to respond to 
such unconventional tactics and even of their ability to survive in 
their present forms and with their high respect for civil 
liberties.® There are fewer reports of a surge on _ such 
"unconventional" politics in France. While political protest is on 
the rise everywhere, there is widespread agreement that protest has 
been common and frequent in France over time. 


In fact, empirical studies provide only partial support for 
these beliefs. Table 1 indicates that the French approval of 
various types of protest politics is not strikingly different than 
found in other Western democracies. France is not the most protest 
inclined state: Switzerland is the unlikely European leader in all 
four of these categories of unconventional politics. The French 
figures are only slightly above the average of all twelve countries 
in all forms of protest except the occupation of buildings. Given 
the traditional strength and popular roots of protest in France, 
one might even expect overreporting to pollsters of French 
respondents’ propensity for protest. 


Another set of data indicates that the French are less likely 
to sympathize with or join the new social movements most often 


associated with the rise of unconventional politics in Europe. 
Table 2 provides indications by country of sympathy and actual or 
likely membership in new social movements. French respondents were 
below average in approval of environmental, anti-nuclear, or peace 
movements; they were well below average (only Belgium had lower 
levels in all three types) in actual or likely membership in these 
organizations. 


My own data on French interest groups indicates that 
traditional groups show much less inclination to protest than might 
be expected in a country where rioting is the "national sport. 
Table 3 shows the relatively rare use of protest politics by the 
major interest groups as reported by their leaders. Indeed, the 
overall pattern of reports on the frequency of different types of 
interest group actions, protest tactics were indicated to be used 
the least often with the sole exception of legal action which is 
not at all part of the French political tradition. It is not 
surprising that the groups most likely to use these tactics were 
the ones with least opportunity to use other channels of influence: 
the trade unions (See Table 4.) 


There is another important set of cross-national data on 
political protest: the "event" data reported in the World Handbook 
of Political and Social Indicators.® In terms of reported events, 
France is among the leading Western democracies in the incidence of 
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political protest and unrest as show in Table 5. However, when the 
sample is limited to the most populous Western democracies, 
France’s incidence of political protest is the lowest except for 
West Germany. Tables 6 and 7 show that the French pattern of 
political protest shows little evidence of a trend toward greater 
direct political action. In only one time period did France lead 
the four large European countries in the total episodes of 
political protest: 1958-1967 (Table 7). In the overall thirty year 
total, France ranks fourth out of the five large Western 
democracies in the number of protest events. 


There is one final set of comparative data to assist in 
measuring the participation of the French in protest politics. 
Kriesi, et al. measured the level of mobilization in protest 
activities in France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland 
drawing on a sample of events between 1975 and 1989." When 
adjusted to account for differences in the size of populations, the 
levels of participation in unconventional political actions 
(excluding petitions) is remarkably similar among the four 
countries. (See Table 8.) The same study shows that political 
protest in France is more likely to be disruptive in that 
demonstrations are more likely to be violent than is the case in 
the other three countries (see Table 9). The most significant 
point is that the extent of citizen mobilization in France is 
virtually the same as in other Western democracies -- even such 
presumably pacific states as the Netherlands and Switzerland -- 
once population size is controlled. The French, it seems, may be 
no more contentious than other Europeans. 


These comparative figures are somewhat surprising. First, the 
stereotype of protesting Frenchmen is widespread. Acceptance of 
this stereotype as part of their national tradition fosters 
recourse to protest among French citizens. In addition, the 
perception of the contentious French contributes to an over- 
reporting of French protests. For example, last fall, farmers in 
France organized mass demonstrations to protest European Community 
positions in the GATT negotiations. Newspapers and television news 
all over Europe and the United States covered these protests. 
Similar protests were organized in Germany, Spain, Italy and 
elsewhere but they received much less coverage, usually only as a 
footnote at the end of articles dealing with the French protests. 
Protest in France is expected and it is usually colorful enough to 
be newsworthy. As a result, the level of French protest is 
exaggerated in comparison with protest in other Western 
democracies. It affects the statistics since events and protests 
in other countries are less likely to gain coverage in The New York 
Times -- the "newspaper of record" and the primary source for 
counting protest events in The World Handbook. 


Secondly, much of the period of time covered by these 
statistics was a troubled one for France. During the thirty years 
between 1948 and 1977, France experienced ten years of unstable and 
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ineffective government, two unpopular and divisive colonial wars, 
a regime change, a military rebellion, two attempted military 
coups, and a student-worker revolt of legendary proportions. 
Through the first twenty years, the French system also faced 
opposition from a Communist party that was the largest party in the 
country and was opposed to the entire socio-political system. 
Despite these problems, protest in France is moderate compared to 
other Western democracies. 


These statistics do not challenge acceptance of a French 
propensity to protest; they do raise questions about how much more 
common protest is in France compared to other Western democracies. 
There may well be a French tradition of protest but there is also 
one in America, Italy, and now even Britain. It has been and still 
is a common form of political action in many if not all Western 
democracies. 


THE GUISE OF A PROTEST SOCIETY 


Even if these figures are accurate and French protest is no 
more common than direct action in other Western democracies, France 
Still bears the image of a polity characterized by protest." This 
perception of a protest-oriented society holds sway in the minds of 
its people and most outside observers. There are several reasons 
why the notion of the contentious French remains so widely shared. 


Among the most important is the unquestionable role of civil 
uprisings throughout the course of French history. If separate 
protest actions focused on specific issues are no more common in 
France than elsewhere, this is not the case of more sweeping 
protest movements. Such broad-based collective movements are 
relatively frequent events in France since (and even before) the 
Revolution. They target not simply specific policies but the very 
regime itself. 


While many Western countries face direct political action, in 
France there are regular popular revolts and near-revolts. 
Approximately every twenty years -- at least once in each 
generation, there are vast collective movements that threaten to or 
actually topple the entire regime: May 1968, the Resistance, the 
1936 general strike, the Dreyfus affair, Boulangism, the Paris 
Commune, the 1848 revolts, the 1830 revolt, and the Revolution in 
1789. The link between protest politics and regime overthrow is 
well established and makes contemporary protest events more 
interesting to both domestic and foreign observers. 


Furthermore, the dynamics that change isolated and specific 
protests into regime-threatening mass collective action remains 
mysterious. At times, multiple, widespread, and well-grounded 
dissent portends threats to the existence of the regime and then 
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nothing happens. Other times, seemingly small disputes escalate 
very rapidly into outright revolts that threaten or bring regime 
Change. It is difficult to forget the memorable column in Le Monde 
by Pierre Viansson-Ponté, among the most perceptive observers of 
French politics at the time. Only days before the Events of May 
exploded he wrote that the French seemed bored with politics. 
Movement politics in France seems to have a dynamics of its own; in 
Many cases, no one -- not the participants, their leaders, or the 
government -- can control the flow of events. This uncertainty 
Means that knowledgeable observers of France must pay especially 
close attention to the otherwise common protest phenomenon. 


A second reason that French protest is more visible than 
elsewhere is that the actual tactics of protest are more colorful 
than elsewhere. The French are highly adept at developing eye- 
catching and newsworthy protest techniques. A couple of recent 
examples will illustrate this. In late 1992, French farmers 
attracted world-wide attention as they destroyed their crops, 
occupied government offices, blocked autoroute toll booths, and 
marched on Brussels to bring attention to their grievances. German 
farmers, too, felt these same grievances and organized equally 
large numbers of protesters. But their actions were less 
spectacular and were at best noted in the closing paragraphs of 
articles detailing the adventures of French farmers. A few months 
later, French fishermen swept onto the docks to destroy fish 
imported from Russia by spilling the fresh fish on the ground and 
pouring kerosene on them. British fishermen were similarly 
aggrieved and mounted perhaps even better organized protests. They 
set up blockades of fishing boats across the harbor openings to 
close the seaports to all vessels. But few took note of these less 
picturesque activities. 


Third, the highly centralized nature of French policy-making 
leads protesters to focus on Paris. Whereas protest in Germany or 
Italy makes sense at a number of locations, French dissidents know 
that the central government in Paris is where they need to look for 
answers to their grievances. Of course, there are protests 
throughout the country but even these local and regional protests 
are usually focused on the national government. Diffuse and 
decentralized protest is easier for regimes to control and the 
populace to ignore than is a well-followed national protest in 
Paris.” 


These explanations help explain why protest in France is more 
widely noted than it is in other countries where it is equally 
widely used. It is more salient there even if it is little or no 
more frequent than it is elsewhere. The protesting French is a 
stereotype that builds on itself: protest is expected; it revives 
revolutionary memories; it is colorful. For these reasons protest 
politics in France is well reported and attracts attention in and 
out of the country. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF PROTEST POLITICS IN FRANCE 


Assessments of the effects of protest politics are highly 
subjective and therefore difficult for a careful observer to make 
in general terms. Individual case studies may allow some general 
conclusions about the importance of protest. But final policy 
decisions are usually taken well after the protest event and 
reflect many other considerations and interests. My purpose here 
is less to make final judgments on the effectiveness of protest in 
France as to outline a framework for making such evaluations. 


In a recent article, Rochon and Mazmanian make the important 
points that groups involved in protest often assess their success 
on the extent of policy changes and that such assessments are 
nearly always discouraging.” They suggest that there are other 
possible accomplishments that in the long run may be more important 
than the immediate policy aims of the protesters. They see protest 
as possibly achieving not only policy change but, with greater 
Significance, change in the policy process and even changes in 
social values. Indeed, it is not even necessary for a protest 
movement to succeed in its immediate policy objective in order to 
accomplish changes in the policy process and/or social values. The 
protesters may succeed in making policy makers include them or 
other groups concerned with their issues in decision processes that 
previously excluded them. The changes in social values may be 
relatively narrow, such as introducing a new issue onto the 
political agenda; they may be major shifts in value structures or 
the political culture, such as new attitudes toward the role of 
women in society. 


This attention to other accomplishments of protest is very 
useful. In order to apply it to measuring the success of protest 
in France, I believe yet two more distinctions are needed. First, 
to the three results noted by Rochon and Mazmanian, I would add yet 
another type of result that should not be neglected in assessing 
the effectiveness of protest: the consequences for the protesting 
groups and individuals. These internal gains are not negligible; 
they alone may be valuable enough to justify even those protests 
that fail to change policy, the policy process, or social values. 
The organizing groups can benefit from the cohesion, @élan, and 
sense of solidarity that nearly always emerges during a protest.” 
There are personal rewards of camaraderie, a sense of being 
involved in something significant, and happy memories of daring 
adventures that are felt and long remembered by individual 
participants in both broad and narrow protests. 


Second, it is useful to note the differences between more 
narrow, focused protest and broader, diffuse social movement 
protest. There are important differences in the objectives and 
possibilities of these different types of protest. The protest may 
be a tactic used by a group on occasion to seek fairly well-defined 
policy goals. In such cases, the external objectives are narrow 
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and focused on specific policy decisions. It may also be designed 
to attract public attention to an issue or a group’s position on 
the issue. The demonstrations and marches by parents of French 
parochial schools in 1984 is an example of a such a narrow protest 
focused on the specific issue of ending state subsidies to private 
schools. 


On the other hand, the protest may be part of a broad social 
movement that may seek specific policy objectives but that also 
develop broader aspirations to change the political system. These 
broad-based protests based in social movements want to penetrate 
the policy process and change society’s values. Such mass protest 
movements involve not only those groups or individuals who might be 
expected to protest but also many citizens who would not under 
ordinary circumstances take direct action. The immigrants’ rights 
movement in France may be an example of this broad social movement 
that extends beyond a single issue and that seeks to bring together 
diverse actors in a common front to reform the policy process, to 
alter the way decisions are made, and to change social values. [In 
its extreme form, this social movement-based protest may seek, or 
obtain even without explicitly seeking it, a change in the regime. 


This distinction between the two types of protest action -- 
narrow issue-focused protest and social movement protest -- is not 
always easy to maintain. The line between the two is often 

lurred. Indeed, most social movements begin as narrow causes that 
extend their appeal and focus over time. For example, struggles to 
legalize abortion in France in the late 1960s provided the 
training, leadership, and organization for the broader feminist 
movement that gained prominence in the 1970s. 


The two categories of protest differ not only in their 
external objectives but also in some of the internal effects of 
their political action. In narrow protests, there is the 
paradoxical effect that often the act of protest serves to 
legitimize in the eyes of the protesters the very policy decision 
that it was designed to oppose and the power that imposed the 
policy. In effect, protesters express their views and see 
another prevail and this leads them eventually to accept that 
decision as appropriate or inevitable. In addition, the imposition 
of firm authority by those who repress or control the protest 
heightens the legitimacy of the regime and government that asserts 
its powers. 


This legitimization effect is less evident in the prolonged 
struggle of social movements. Instead, these movements may benefit 
from the institutionalization of the movement or its component 
parts as a key and permanent political actor with a role to play in 
the policy-making process. 


Table 10 illustrates these different dimensions that would 
make the evaluation of the achievements of protests both more 
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comprehensive and more reliable. But the assessments still remain 
objective and difficult to make in the case of specific protests or 
social movements. Most efforts to measure the effectiveness of 
protest make sweeping pronouncements covering both the narrow ard 
the broad forms of political protest. I would like to separate the 
two as I assess political protest as an effective means of 
political participation. 


The Effectiveness of Social Movement Protest 


There is considerable evidence to suggest that moments of mass 
collective action produce important changes in the regime or 
overall political patterns and relationships. Several observers of 
France contend that such mass protest is the only means to achieve 
change. Crozier sees France caught in cycles of protest and order: 
long periods of routine and static politics followed by short 
periods of change induced by crisis and protest.’ Hence, the 
Stalled or stalemate society continues.'’ Hoffmann sees crises of 
massive political protest bringing forward heroic leaders, such as 
de Gaulle, to bring social and political changes that were 
impossible in ordinary times. Tarrow sees cycles of protest, such 
as the one in Italy from the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s, as 
bringing fundamental political and social changes as many aspects 
of the protest movement were institutionalized.'"* Tarrow’s work 
was based on Italy but he has argued elsewhere that France too is 
characterized by cycles of protest that yield lasting changes.” 
In the same spirit, many point to the presumed sweeping effects of 
the Events of May 1968 in France.” 


There are other observers who question the ability of such 
mass social movements to bring significant political change. Even 
when these systemic changes do occur, it is important to note that 
the changes that finally are institutionalized are not necessarily 
those sought by the initial leaders of the protest movement or 
their supporters. Many other factors are at work in reshaping the 
polity even after very disruptive events. Few would deny that 
French political culture and relationships changed dramatically in 
the years following the Events of May but it is much more difficult 
to isolate the effect of that revolt from the other social and 
political factors that determined the actual changes. Indeed, 
there are many who see very few enduring effects of this most 
recent near insurrection.” 


Another difficulty with social movement as a means of change 
is that its outcome is always beyond the control of the movement. 
Mass protest movements may well bring change but the nature of that 
Change is rarely controlled by those who lead the protest. Often 
the changes that do occur go in different and even directly opposed 
directions to those hoped for by the social movement’s 
participants. Even when the broader, systemic protest movements 
brings about shifts in political values and relationships, the 
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specific policy goals that underlay the creation of the movement 
May go unfulfilled. Thus, Schonfeld finds that the ENA student 
rebels failed to achieve even the most modest reforms they sought 
during the Events of May 1968.” We have a generation of soixante- 
huitards but they have seen the achievement of very few of their 
goals. 


Finally, social movements are not easily organized or created. 
They have a dynamics of their own that few in France have learned 
to master or even understand in spite of two centuries of 
experience with them. Those who want to change the policy-making 
agenda or process or to alter political values cannot simply go out 
and set up a movement to achieve these goals. Among the 
characteristics of successful social movements are their 
spontaneity, unpredictability, and lack of organizational structure 
-- all features that limit their utility as agents of deliberate 
social change. 


There is one final paradox to note in commenting on the 
effectiveness of social movements: in France the fear of a mass 
uprising contributes often to success in obtaining the specific 
policy ends. French political leaders have clear memories of the 
danger of the barricades. They are fully aware of the volatility 
and potential consequences of successful social movements. They 
are therefore willing to make narrow policy concessions as a means 
of undercutting incipient and worrisome social movements. Recent 
examples can be found in the withdrawal of government reforms 
contested by students as it appeared that the student mass 
mobilization was a growing possibility. This occurred in the mid- 
1970s and again, somewhat less clearly, in 1983. Neither 
conservative nor Socialist governments wanted another May 1968. 
Even the more pacific and narrow protests of private school parents 
in 1984 unnerved a government already weakened by internal 
divisions and plummeting popular approval polls; with hundreds of 
thousands of demonstrators in the streets the government abandoned 
its plan to eliminate most subsidies to private school rather than 
risk an escalation of the conflict into an all-out popular 
insurrection against an unpopular government. In none of these 
cases was there really a social movement style of general protest 
but the risk that the situation might deteriorate led the 
government to make policy concessions. 


The Effectiveness of Narrow, Issue-Oriented Protest 


At the level of the narrow protest action that is directed at 
a specific policy or set of policies, the evidence on effectiveness 
is mixed. At this level of analysis, case studies are helpful in 
measuring the effects of protest. Such studies tend to focus on 
the more spectacular protests when the visibility and disruptions 
of the events are likely to be the greatest. Such protests are 
more likely to lead to policy consequences than are less well 
organized or troublesome events. Yet even when we start with such 
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a favorable sample, the analyses of protest effectiveness produce 
mixed results. 


In papers prepared for this APSA panel, John Ambler and Martin 
Schain find significant policy responses to some, but not all 
protests by students and parents of students and by immigrants and 
their supporters. Baumgartner reaches similar conclusions about 
protest politics in education especially as the protest succeeds in 
expanding the conflict from the streets into more established 
institutions and structures. My own interviews with French 
interest group leaders found that 60% of the respondents claimed, 
often with expressions of regret, that protest produced results; 
only 22% denied that protest was an effective means of political 
action.” 


There are some important limitations on the achievements of 
even the best organized and largest protests. First, protest is 
nearly always an attempt to veto policy decisions rather than to 
promote new policies. On those few occasions when protests are 
successful, they are negative in that they are most likely to 
succeed in blocking government proposed changes that they see as 
detrimental to their interests. There are very few examples of 
protests succeeding in forcing government to initiate policy. Nor 
is it easy for groups to organize demonstrations to propose 
innovative policies. For example, in the 1970s, when state 
economic planning was still fashionable, the CFDT never could mount 
a successful workers’ demonstration to support their innovative and 
thoughtful economic counter-plans; the CGT had no difficulty in 
mobilizing its supporters to protest (albeit unsuccessfully) the 
government’s economic plan. 


Second, groups seek to publicize their actions in order to 
draw public attention to their position and the issue that concerns 
them. French groups, as noted earlier, are highly successful in 
using colorful tactics that attract the media and especially 
television. Most of them seem well aware of the importance of the 
visual and the entertaining elements of their actions: "Fire in the 
belly is fine, but fire on the ground photographs better."”! For 
example, it is easy to understand the greater attention paid to 
French fishermen than to their British counterparts in early 1993. 
It is much better television to see fishermen wading through 
warehouses of fish carcasses to spread kerosene than it is to have 
long distance shots of fishing boats forming an amorphous barrier 
across a harbor. 


The difficulty with such political spectaculars is that they 
can harm those who organize and participate in them. Events that 
stir emotions to the point that they are good television are often 
unpredictable and uncontrollable. The protesters and their 
leaders may be arrested. Confrontation can lead to violence and 
injuries. Beyond these dangers to the organizations and 
individuals involved, spectacular protest may bring public 


revulsion against the excesses and property damage by the 
protesters that will further reduce the likelihood of achieving 
their policy goals. 


Third, there are very real costs to any large protest. The 
preparation of a successful demonstration requires major 
investments in staff time and group funds. Volunteers must be 
recruited to provide security and marshal the marchers; flyers and 
posters must be printed and distributed; charter buses and trains 
need to be arranged and paid for to bring in supporters from the 
provinces; housing for these out-of-town participants must be 
arranged; and so on. There are also direct and indirect costs 
peculiar to many protest actions. Farmers who spoil their own 
crops suffer an additional loss; truck drivers who leave their rigs 
running must pay for the fuel; strikers may undermine the 
competiveness of their firm. In addition, protesters make a 
personal investment of their time and this often means losing a 
day’s pay. These are very real and often high costs to the 
protesters and need to be considered in assessing the 
cost/effectiveness of protest politics. As a result, protest 
tactics are nearly always reserved for extreme cases where the 
group fears major damage it its members’ interests and all other 
means have proved unsuccessful. 


Finally, there is also the problem of the déja wu factor: 
protest is sufficiently frequent in France that it has lost much of 
its power to catch the public’s or the government’s attention. 
This tradition immunizes the political system against isolated 
protests and even very large demonstrations. This contributes to 
two other problems for protest organizers. They must find a way to 
set their demonstration apart from the many others and this leads 
to increasingly colorful and spectacular forms of protest. They 
also find it difficult to use the tactic on a regular basis for 
fear that their action will not match the success or numbers of 
their own earlier protests. One group leader I interviewed several 
years ago noted his hesitancy to mount a new protest. By virtue of 
great exertions, his group’s prior demonstration had brought 
100,000 people into the streets; a new action that mobilized fewer 
protesters would be taken as a sign that the group had lost support 
or that its cause was not as deeply felt as had been the earlier 
issue. 


The Strength of the State 


Protest in France is engendered by the remoteness of the state 
from the people. It is a polity where the attention of the 
government is more easily attracted by a disruptive event than by 
a need.” It is widely described as a "Strong state" capable of 
making decisions, even unpopular ones, and implementing them with 
only general reference to the public’s views.” The power of the 
State over society leaves those unhappy with its decisions few 
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options other than protest. But the same strength that allows the 
state to proceed without the people also is used to channel, 
control, co-opt, or crush protesters. 


From long experience with protest, the state has acquired the 
expertise and the means to regulate conflict and protest. 
Observers of French protest are usually surprised not only by the 
demonstrators’ antics but also by the massive presence of forces of 
order at these events. There are always busloads of specially 
trained riot police sitting around to step in should there be any 
excesses. Usually such force is not needed. The state has a 
"feather quilt" strategy” to handle disruptive events. It seeks 
to absorb and limit violence and property damage without responding 
to the issues while waiting for the demonstrators to tire or 
dissolve in internal conflicts. In most cases, these tactics work 
in limiting conflict and allowing the state to ignore the specific 
demands of the protesters. 


In some cases, the government will offer headline attracting 
concessions during the heat of a protest and then retract or deform 
them once the demonstrators are demobilized. An example can be 
found in a 1982 truckers’ demonstration over increases in diesel 
fuel taxes. Trucks clogged the cities and blocked the autoroutes 
all over France for several days. Eventually, the prime minister 
agreed to meet with the truckers’ leaders to disarm the protest. 
When the meeting took place -- after several delays -- headlines 
reported that the prime minister had pledged to cut the tax rate to 
benefit the truckers. But when the details were announced more 
quietly over a week or so later, the concessions were spread over 
a five year period and a new value-added tax affecting the trucking 
industry virtually wiped out even these token concessions. By 
then, of course, the truckers were demobilized and demoralized. 
The government got credit for ending the bothersome demonstration 
and for appearing conciliatory and responsive; the truckers got 
nothing. Instead, they had the enormous costs of time lost from 
work and of organizing a nation-wide protest. The demonstrators 
seem do not learn: a similar outcome emerged from the truckers’ 
protest in 1992. 


Organizational and Personal Benefits of Protest 


Even if the policy and process objectives are difficult to 
attain, many demonstrations can justify their costs by the 
contributions they make to the organization and individuals 
involved. Groups and causes can establish their credibility and 
importance among their supporters as the result of a well-organized 
protest. It shows supporters that the group is "doing something" 
even if the leadership fails to achieve its policy goals. It isa 
way for the group to express its concerns when its members know 
that any expression of their views will be futile. This expressive 
role of protest is very useful to the group’s leaders in justifying 
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their inability to influence politics as their members see the 
futility even of a well-orchestrated demonstration. Indeed, Philip 
Williams noted that during the Fourth Republic there were several 
groups composed of "bureaucrats of protest" who justified their 
existence mainly by organizing demonstrations.* The groups may 
have changed over time but there are many "bureaucrats of protest" 
still to be found in the CGT, the FEN, the National Front, and a 
few other organizations. 


Groups may not even be very aggrieved to feel a need to "show 
the colors" by taking their supporters into the streets. The group 
May want not only to impress the government but to demonstrate 
their strength to rival groups. For example, in 1982 during a 
demonstration by craftsmen and artisans, the leaders frankly 
admitted to the minister who received the protesters’ that the 
group simply felt the need to "affirm its presence" and to limit 
the ambitions of rival groups; the protesters were not opposed to 
the government and wanted to continue usual patterns of 
consultation.” 


Protest demonstrations usually allow groups to achieve unity 
and cohesion. Personal rivalries and ideological differences are 
put aside in order to present a united front against the "enemy" 
state. The fragmented trade union movement, for example, organized 
"days of action" less for the causes they sought than for the 
temporary unity among otherwise divided unions.” Protests and 
demonstrations encourage a sense of solidarity among participants 
who want to be "standing on the same side of the barricades" as 


those with whom they share an interest.* Such unity often breaks 
down after the event but protest can give even divided groups a 
temporary sense of cohesion and solidarity. 


There are also personal rewards to the individuals who give of 
their time to make the protest. Most protests produce pleasant 
memories of excitement and adventure. They give individuals a 
sense of involvement and significance whatever the outcome of the 
event. Out of these events emerges a special sense of camaraderie 
and bonding with their companions that cannot be obtained in other 
ways. Strangers become fast friends; personal animosities are put 
aside at least temporarily. 


Protest allows people today to share in the historical 
traditions of revolutionary France with a minimum of danger to 
themselves or to others. Their mothers and fathers have told them 
about May 1968; their grandparents have reminisced about the 
Liberation; they have read about the Commune and the Revolution. 
This is a way for contemporaries to relive and participate in these 
grand events.” Schonfeld notes that for the ENA rebels in 1968 
"the only significant and durable effect . .. was to create a set 
of shared experiences to be remembered by [them] ."*° It would be 
wrong to underestimate the personal and even the political 
importance of such memories of glorious events. 
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PROTEST POLITICS OR RITUAL POLITICS 


Many years ago, the French playwright Racine captured well the 
spirit underlying much of the contention in French politics: "To be 
granted nothing, insist on all."*! It is that spirit of hope and 
fatalism that motivates French protest. Many of those who have 
studied protest in France point to its purportedly negative and 
defeatist character. Hoffmann points out that it is the gesture 
not the outcome that counts: 


there is a strand of despair about the 
possibility of succeeding. It is as if the 
very leaders of the protest knew all along 
that their role consisted in expressing that 
sonorous "no" without which man _ remains 
unfinished, as if they expected that however 
far their protest might carry them (for 
instance, even into power), nothing much would 
really be changed at the end.” 


Nor is this negativism restricted to France as others have found 
the politics of protest in other settings as little more than 
"showmanship" and "noise."* Most observers in France and other 
democratic systems see only limited change emerging occasionally 
from these protests. 


In France, contemporary political protests flow out of a rich 
history of contention that is full of drama and passion. They may 
be political actions but they are also rituals that conform to 
well-established rules and procedures. Protest has become an 
important popular art in France.™* There are sites and methods of 
protest that establish guidelines for protest organizers. A 
leftist march nearly always goes between Place de la Nation and 
Place de la Bastille; conservatives gather at the Arc de Triomphe; 
the extreme Right assembles at the statue of Jeanne d’Arc just off 
Rivoli. When defenders of private schools marched through the 
streets in 1984 banging pots and pans with ladles they were 
conforming to tradition. The banner slogans, chants, and songs of 
the protesters are the same ones used for decades and even 
centuries. There is always room for innovation but always within 
the traditions of the past that confer legitimacy upon the 
political action and evoke deep emotions among the participants. 


The conformity to tradition is deliberate and self-conscious. 
A striking illustration of this was revealed in a handwritten 
poster found in "Sciences Po" during the Events of May: 
Demonstrators were invited to go to Salle Che Guevara in order to 
learn to sing correctly the proper revolutionary songs. Such 
protest features enable participants to share vicariously in the 
glorious events of the past. This is true not only of the mass 
social movements that can evoke memories of earlier revolutionary 


times but also of narrower protests. Virtually every group has at 
least one episode of street politics in its past. Protests are 
times when older demonstrators can tell younger ones about earlier 
great events and thus perpetuate and personalize the past. 


Major protests are nearly always festive events. They are gay 
but not frivolous. While grievances are often serious and deeply 
felt by the protesters that is not often revealed by the demeanor 
of participants. There are occasional demonstrations where the 
participants are mean-spirited and nasty. But protests are usually 
happy events with participants remaining orderly and peaceful and 
waving to onlookers with no malice or threat. The protest events 
are often accompanied by street dances and small gatherings in bars 
before and after the march. These social events have as much 
Significance to the participants as do the actual demonstrations. 


Lest I am misunderstood, none of this should diminish the 
political importance or the serious nature of protest politics in 
France. Ritual also has an important role in the political process 
and the ritual of protest serves both expressive and integrative 
purposes. Indeed, protest and demonstrations in France are perhaps 
less acts of political participation than political rites with much 
the same meaning as Americans pledging allegiance to the flag. It 
is, perhaps, the importance of this ritual of protest that makes 
protest in France, where the incidence and success rates of protest 
are little different from other Western democracies, so prominent 
a feature of French politics. 


TABLE 1: ACCEPTANCE OF UNCONVENTIONAL POLITICAL ACTION IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 


Country: Lawful Boycotts Damaging Occupying 
Demonstrations Property Buildings 


FRANCE 52% 
Austria 44 
Belgium 42 
Britain 41 
Denmark 49 
Finland 57 
Germany 
Ireland 50 
Italy 43 
Netherlands 42 
Switzerland 65 
USA 68 
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10 
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Text of question: "I am going to read out some different forms of 


political action that people can take, and I’d like you to tell me, 
for each one, whether you have actually done any of these things, 
whether you would do it, might do it, or would never under any 
circumstances, do any of them." Figures represent those answering 
they "have done," "would do," and "might do" these actions as a 
percentage of all respondents. 


Source: Data for European Community countries are from Elizabeth 
Hann Hastings and Philip K. Hastings, eds., Index to International 
Public Opinion, 1982-1983 (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1984). 
Figures for the remaining countries are from the first wave of the 
"Political Action" (ICPSR No. 7777) study (Barnes, Kaase, et al., 
Political Action: Mass Participation in Five Western Democracies 
(Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1979), pp. 548-549; ZA-Codebook, pp. 131- 
181. 
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TABLE 2: SYMPATHY FOR NEW SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Percentage indicating strong approval of: 


Ecology movements Anti-nuclear Peace movements 
movements 


Country: 


FRANCE 28. 
Belgium 
Britain 20. 
Denmark 22. 
Germany 
Ireland 
Italy 43. 
Netherlands 


oP 
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Percentage indicating already member or likely to join: 


Ecology movements Anti-nuclear Peace movements 
movements 


Country: 


FRANCE 
Belgium 
Britain 
Denmark 
Germany 
Ireland 
Italy 
Netherlands 


oP 
ol? 


US 
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Average: 


Source: Eurobarometer 25 (survey taken in April 1986). 
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TABLE 3: REPORTED FREQUENCY OF INTEREST GROUP USE OF PROTEST 
POLITICS 


Often Sometimes Rarely 


Activity: 


Demonstrations, strikes or 
other direct actions 


Attempts to block or sabotage 
policy decisions 


Source: Frank L. Wilson, Interest-group Politics in France 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, p. 151. 


TABLE 4: REPORTED FREQUENCY OF PROTEST POLITICS BY TYPE OF GROUP 


Activity: 


Business 


Percentage saying "often:" 


Demonstrations, strikes or 
other direct actions 


Attempts to block or sabotage 
policy decisions 


Percentage saying "never:" 


Demonstrations, strikes or 
other direct actions 


Attempts to block or sabotage 7 


policy decisions 


Source: Frank L. Wilson, Interest-group Politics in France 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, p. 151. 
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INCIDENTS OF POLITICAL PROTEST IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
1948-1977 


Country: Number of events: 


Protests: Political Riots Armed 
Strikes Attacks 


FRANCE 
Belgium 
Britain 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 


USA 


Source: Charles Lewis Taylor and David A. Jodice, World Political 
and Social Indicators, Volume 2: Political Protest and Government 
Change (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983). 


| 378 154 207 1827 
76 51 60 42 
691 142 372 3,931 
300 22 143 157 
230 173 444 544 
19 1 9 28 
17 1 8 13 
— 2,184 154 861 1,059 : 
| 20 


PROTEST EVENTS BY TIME PERIODS IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Country: 1948-1957 1956-1967 1968-1977 


Protest Demonstrations 


Political Strikes 


FRANCE 30 
Britain 2 
Germany 1 
Italy 25 
USA 34 


Riots 


FRANCE 25 
Britain 65 
Germany 31 
Italy 330 
USA 523 


Armed Attacks 


FRANCE 65 485 
Britain 19 26 3,886 
Germany 71 61 
Italy 110 139 295 
USA 256 S23 280 


Source: Charles Lewis Taylor and David A. Jodice, World Political 
and Social Indicators, Volume 2: Political Protest and Government 
Change (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983). 


TABLE 6: 
po 
FRANCE 90 133 155 
Britain 16 116 556 
; Germany 104 89 107 
Italy 76 33 111 
USA 28 1,2$21 1,005 
po 
61 
133 
4 
61 
61 
| 
83 
290 
45 
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SUMMARY OF FOUR TYPES OF PROTEST EVENTS BY TIME PERIODS 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Country: 30 year 
total: 

1948-1957 1958-1967 1968-1977 1948-1977 

FRANCE 320 673 1,569 1,569 

Britain 59 209 $,1323 5,133 

Germany 259 146 622 622 

Italy 490 527 1,618 

USA 348 ay 4,258 

Source: Charles Lewis Taylor and David A. Jodice, World Political 


and Social Indicators, Volume 2: Political Protest and Government 
Change (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983). 


TABLE 8: LEVEL OF MOBILIZATION IN FOUR COUNTRIES, 1974-1989 


PARTICIPANTS PER MILLION POPULATION 


Country: Unconventional 
Mobilization 


The Netherlands 216,000 
Germany 232,000 
France 237,000 


Switzerland 234,000 


Source: Hanspeter Kriesi, et al., "New Social Movements and 
Political Opportunities in Western Europe," European Journal of 
Political Research 22 (August 1982): 226. 
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TABLE 9: FORM OF PROTEST EVENTS (in percentages) 


Level Netherlands Germany France Switzerland 


New social movements 

1. Direct democracy - 4.8 
2. Demonstrative 58.8 68.1 
3. Confrontative 18.7 12.7 
4. Light violence ; 4.8 10.6 
5. Heavy violence 17.8 3.8 


Total 100.0 100.0 
n (811) (811) 


Other movements 

1. Direct democracy - 13.3 
2. Demonstrative 34.6 63.0 
3. Confrontative 27.5 14.5 
4. Light violence ; 6.5 3.1 
5. Heavy violence 31.4 6.1 


Total 100.0 100.0 
n (1430) (511) 


Source: Hanspeter Kriesi, et al., "New Social Movements and 
Political Opportunities in Western Europe," European Journal of 
Political Research 22 (August 1982): 228. 
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TABLE 10: CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF SUCCESS IN PROTEST 


NARROW PROTESTS 


External objectives: 


Policy changes: 
veto politics 
innovation 


Public relations 


Internal objectives: 


Solidarity/cohesion 
Demonstrative 

Personal rewards 
Legitimation of policy 


BROAD SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


External objectives: 


Policy changes: 
veto politics 
innovation 


Changes in policy process 


Changes in social values 
Regime changes 


Internal objectives: 


Solidarity/cohesion 

Demonstrative 

Personal rewards 

Institutionalization of 
the movement or its 
components 
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INTRODUCTION: THE PARADOX OF PRACTICALITY 


A few words of general introduction are necessary . In this paper, I do 
not approach the question of "polity" directly. To do so would be to 
incorporate into the discussion a number of unexamined assumptions about 
what "communities" and “political communities" are and do. The presence 
of these unexamined assumptions is characteristics of the Politics and, 
more broadly, of Aristotle's political science. Almost uniquely, that 
science is an appeal to, is stated in terms of, and (thus) is grounded 

in practical "common" or "good" sense. This common sense is not 
self-examining, and is thus unaware of and/or inarticulate about the 
"metaphysical" foundations of its (considerable) goodness. Very probably, 
this is a necessity: practical common sense which became articulate about 
its own goodness would not be of much (practical) use. 


This "paradox of practicality" implies another. In order to take Aristotle 
in his own terms (of practical common sense), it is necessary not to take 
him simply in his (or their) own terms. Perhaps better said: to understand 
the goodness of the characteristic political formation of the Politics 

-- polity --, it is necessary to look as deeply as possible into the roots 
and grounds of these terms. In part, this requires an exploration of some 
Greek words, which I do here to the best of my limited ability: in part, 

it requires looking beyond the limits of the Politics, in order to understand 
more fully terms which must be largely taken for granted there. For the 
development of my discussion, this means that polity has a "background" 
which must be illuminated so that polity's shape may be seen more sharply. 


* * * 


Yhat does it mean for some given thing to be "the best"? If the question 

is approached "functionally", the best is that which most adequately and 
completely performs its function. This "proof" is relatively simple and 
straightforward: knowing -- or hypothesizing -- function, we observe (and 
perhaps measure) performance and evaluate the goodness of the thing in 
question. If we are interested in "political communities", we first (somehow) 
establish what it is that a political community "does", and then 
observe/measure/evaluate the performance of a given particular or typical 
community in these terms. 


However, there is "a longer way around", which avoids the difficulties 

of possible/probable controversies about function. This longer way is 

to begin the inquiry not with "function", but with "form." Having determined 
through an inquiry into "form" what that is generally, we may then determine 
what the form of a given thing -- in this case, the "community" and then 

the "political community" -- is. We may further pose the question of which 
kind or type of political community most completely satisfies the formal 
requirements of a political community generally. This procedure is more 
elaborate, more "abstract", and in some ways more awkward than the more 
obvious functional approach; but it has the advantage of avoiding political 
controversies about "proper function", the inconclusiveness of which lead 

to defining "the state” not functionally (or formally) but in terms of 

sheer power (Weber, 1958: 77-78). It also minimizes the number of hypotheses 
which must be introduced into the discussion. It is this "formal" procedure 
which I will follow in this paper, drawing on the Metaphysics, the Ethics, 


and of course the Politics. 
FORM 


Aristotle states the difficulty which leads to an understanding of "form" 
at some length: 


--. there is a difficulty which is the greatest of all and theoretically 
the most necessary; let us now face it and make an analysis of it. 

If there is nothing apart from concrete individuals, and if these 
are infinite, how is a science of infinite individuals possible? 

For whatever things we come to know, we come to know in so far as 
they are one or the same and in so far as some general attribute 
belongs to them all. But, if this is necessary and there must be 
something apart from the concrete individuals, then either the least 
inclusive or the most inclusive kinds must be separate beings; but 
we have just shown that this is impossible. Now, if there really 

is something apart from the composite being which is constituted 

by a qualified material, is whatever it may be something apart from 
all individuals, or only from some and not from others, or fram none? 


But if there is nothing apart from concrete individuals, then nothing 
would be conceived; all things would be perceived, and there would 

be no science of anything, unless one were to say that sense perception 
is itself scientific knowledge. And nothing would be eternal or 
immovable, for all things sensed perish and change. But if there 

is nothing eternal, then there can be no becoming: for there must 

be something which undergoes the process of becoming, that is, that 
from which things come to be; and the last member of this series 

must be ungenerated, for the series must start with something, since 
nothing can come from nothing. Besides, if there is becoming and 
movement, the process must also arrive at a limit; for no movement 

is infinite, and every movement has an end. And nothing can come 

to be which could not have come to be, so that whatever has come 

to be exists necessarily once it has come to be. However, if there 

is a material because it is ungenerated, it is even more reasonable 

to suppose that the kind of being which a material becomes from time 
to time, should be primary; for, if neither the form nor the matter 

is separate, then nothing whatever is so. But, since that is impossible, 
there must be something besides the composite thing -- namely, its 
shape or form. (Metaphysics 999a23-999b17) 


While these arguments are fairly clear, the apparent conclusion is somewhat 
less so. The difficulty with "form" is this. It exists, and is not simply 
identical with a given individual thing. If it were, then there would 

be as many "forms" as (empirical) "things", and form would be useless as 

a means of knowing identity/similarity/generality. On the other hand, 
neither is form simply "apart from" a given individual thing. If forms 
were of this nature, then not only would there be a "world of forms" distinct 
from a “world of things", but the "world of things" would be "formless." 

In other words: for the world of things which does exist to exist, it is 
necessary that forms exist but that they exist not "apart from" but somehow 
"in" or “as part of" things. In still other words: there are no "forms" 
without "things", no "things" without "forms", and no "world" without the 
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union or combination of the two. 


* * * 


Form, then, exists. The next question is, what is it? The argument above 
suggests that "form" is that which makes a "thing" "what it is." Aristotle's 
thinking moves almost exactly along these lines, as these passages begin 

to indicate: 


--. ‘being’ means, on the one hand, what a thing is or a 
‘this-something'; on the other hand, it means that a thing is such, 
or so much, or any of the other types of predicates. 


-+- it is evident that of these meanings it is the first that answers 
the question of what the particular thing designated is; hence it 
defines 'being' in a primary way.... (Metaphysics 1028al11-15) 


Things can ‘be first' in several ways; but primary being is first 
in all ways, first in discourse, in knowledge, and in time. For 
temporally none of the kinds of being that are expressed through 
the other categories can be independently, as this alone can. In 
discourse, too, this is first; for the definition of anything must 
always give its primary being. And as for knowledge, we assert that 
we know anything best when we recognize what it is (for example, 

a man or a fire) rather than of what sort or how much or where it 
is, since we know these others only if we first know what it means 
to be a quantity or a quality, and so forth. (Metaphysics 1028a32 
-1028b2) 


Aristotle's notion here of "primary being" means, we might say, what a 
thing "essentially" is. But "essentially" is redundant: primary being 

is "what a thing is." In simple, basic terms, it is "what a thing is" 
"first of all." This identification/specification is at once the "being", 
the "definition", and the "form" of a thing: 


We must first examine definitions based on division. In such 
definitions there is nothing but the genus, named first, and the 
differentiae. The lower genera are the first genus together with 
successive differentiae: for example, the first, animal, and the 
next, animal that is biped; and again, animal that is biped that 
is featherless; and so forth.... 


However, it is also necessary for the division to proceed through 
the differentia of the differentia: for example, footed is the 
differentia of animal; and it is necessary to know the differentia 
of the footed animal in turn as footed. Hence, if one is to speak 
rightly and classify expertly one will not say that footed animals 
are either feathered or featherless, but will divide footed animals 
into cloven and uncloven, for these are differentiae according to 
the characteristics of the foot .... Thus one should proceed until 
one arrives at what is no longer capable of differentiation.... 


ee. it is evident that the last differentia will be the primary being 
of the object and its definition, because one must not state the 
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same thing more than once in definition .... 


If, therefore, a differentia of a differentia be taken, then oe, 
the last, will be the form, that is, the primary being .... (Metaphysics 
1037b28-1038a27 ) 


The form of a given thing, then, is its "last differentia" or defining 
characteristic. When we have determined what is "last" in the differentiating 
process, we then know what is "first" about the thing. Two problems arise, 
however: first, how to determine what the relevant differentiae of a given 
thing are; second, which of the last differentia is truly "first" about 
the thing. In Aristotle's words, "... the differentiae are many, such 

as footed, biped, and featherless. Why are man and his attributes one, 

and not many? Not because they are present on the subject; for on this 
basis it would be possible for any trait to form a unity with its subject. 
It is definitive traits that must constitute a unity:" (Metaphysics 
1037b22-26) What then is a "definitive trait" or defining characteristic, 
and how is it determined? 


The problem may be approached by posing this question: what is it which 
makes (a whole of) parts a whole? Aristotle's preliminary response is 

“its parts in a certain organization." (Metaphysics 1036b30) Interestingly, 
tnis is equally true for "form" generally as for the being/form/definition 
of a given thing. In other words: form itself is a composite, a synthesis, 
a whole of parts; it is not an "abstraction." 


Aristotle's argument proceeds along these lines: 


-e.- Since primary being is the factor in terms of which a thing's 
being is to be construed, we must seek among these differentiating 
characteristics what difference is the determining factor in the 

being of each separate thing. Now, a thing's primary being is none 

of these differentiating characteristics, not even when they are 
joined with the thing's material, and yet each is analogous to primary 
being. And, as in primary being, what is predicated of a material 

is what it actually does, so, too, in other definitions, the 
differentiating characteristic is most analogous to the thing's action 
or functions.... 


It is evident from these considerations, therefore, that action and 
definition differ according to the material: it is in some cases 

a synthesis; in others, a mixing; in others, one of the other 
differentiating characteristics mentioned. Therefore, of those who 
give definitions, they who in answering the question of what a house 
is say it is stones, tiles, and timbers speak only of a potential 
house, for these factors are material; whereas those who say that 

a house is an enclosure sheltering bodies and possessions, or something 
else of the sort, tell how a house functions; and those who combine 
both of these definitions speak of primary being in the third sense, 
as a synthesis. (Metaphysics 1043a2-19) 


A thing, then, is in part what it is made of; in part, what it does; in 
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part, the combination of “material" and "function." However, the combination 
is not simple: in any complex, interesting thing, material and function 
combine first into part, not whole. Thus, the "form" of the part is (already) 
"material + function." Only when the parts are (further) combined with 
"subsequent" -- meaning "more distinctive" -- function may we begin to 

speak of "parts in (coordinated) action characteristically"; that is, of 

"che whole." 


This is "what the thing is" -—- "parts in (coordinated) action 
characteristically." What is "definitive" of the thing is no one of the 
elements in the synthesis -- not form, not function, not material -- apart 
from the others. This seems to contradict the argument that "form" is 
“primary being" and is equivalent to "defining characteristic." But as 
Aristotle says 


eee Concrete or individual primary being differs from logical primary 
being. I mean that being in the former sense is a logical being 
taken together with a material; whereas in the latter sense a logical 
being is taken generally. Whatever beings, then, are so called in 
the former sense come into being and pass away, whereas logical being 
does not thus come into being and pass away; for "house" as an 
intelligible form never comes to be, rather it is this house which 
is built. (Metaphysics 1039b20-25) 


This may seem to bring us full circle, back to a world -- or a non-world 
-- of individuals without form where knowledge is impossible; and to its 
corollary, a world of forms or logic without "actual" existence. But it 


does not. Clearly, Aristotle holds that primary being always contains 
m:iierial, and thus that a world of purely "logical beings" is absurd. 


However, this question remains: is the term "form" inherently ambiguous? 
Does it refer both to the complexity of primary being and to a component 
of being which may be abstracted from the “concrete individual"? In 
Aristotelian terms, the answer is "no." The lesser, more simple form which 
belongs to the part and which can be abstracted is less truly "form" than 
is the complex, synthetic form which defines the whole. Nevertheless, 

the problem of form is complicated by, and easily confused by, the problem 
of wholes and parts. We have seen this immediately above: but there is 

a useful lesson in what may appear to be confusion. 


The lesson is along these lines, and helps to move the discussion from 
metaphysics to politics. Form and definition are clearest, least ambiguo:is, 
and most uncontroversial in simple things of which there are very many. 
Problems of wholes and parts, and thus of numerous lesser forms within 

a large, complex primary being/form are least in play in this simple 
situation. Conversely, the form/definition/being/defining characteristic 
of an evidently complex thing of which there are relatively few will always 
be controversial and difficult to determine. The most obvious example 

is the world itself, when efforts are made to understand the whole. Large, 
complex political communities present many of the same problems. 


* * * 
Two useful points emerge from this consideration of form. First, despite 
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its apparent ambiguities, form always implies the particular existing thing. 
This accords well with the practicality of political science. Second, 

the most philosophically sound understanding of form which has resulted 
from the discussion is that it is the activity of a complex whole of pats 
engaged in attaining a distinctive, coordinated, but non-obvious purpose. 
This is not a bad start in understanding both communities and the human 
bengs within them. 


COMMUNITY AND POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


The question posed, then, is this: what is the form or defining characteristic 
of a political community? The answer is not obvious: if it were, there 

would be no political science (just as there would be none were the question 
unanswerable). But the terms of the question permit some elaboration, 

in light of the discussion above. 


The first consideration is this. "Form" properly understood is not reducible 
to the lesser, more accessible form which is the part. This "metaphysica." 
principle is the basis of Aristotle's repeated criticisms of those who 
confuse the political community with one or another version of the household 
(Politics 1252a7-17); or with the individual human being. (Politics, 
1261a20-25) This same principle supports the related rejection of the 
argument that the polis is made up of human beings who are "the same" or 
"alike." In each case, the confusion is "formal." It is the identification 
of a lesser kind of form (where function is, literally, "partial") with 
comprehensive form in which functionally differentiated parts are coordinated 
by and into a much more complex activity. 


The second point is related. Form is not identical with function, since 

it contains function, not once but many times over. The "action" or 
“activity" which is characteristic of a given form is (somehow) the complex 
synthesis of the subordinate workings of the numerous functional parts. 

If at all possible, a formal treatment wishes to avoid hypothesizing what 
that characteristic activity is. This permits the treatment to be explicit 
about what it is not. It is not the function or purpose of any of he 

parts. These functions need not be reasoned, speculated, or hypothesized 
about, since they are known well enough to common sense. Political 
communities produce, educate, fight, trade, worship, and so on. These 
purposes and activities define parts, and contribute to the more comprehensive 
activity of the whole. But no one (or two or three) of them is that defining 
activity. If one of them came to be defining, the political community 

would revert to the status of one of its (former) parts. (Whether and 

how the other parts in a complex, apparently incompletely determinate form 
resist this "take-over" is an interesting problem. ) 


* * * 


Thus far, (following Aristotle) I have attempted to avoid all hypotheses. 
Form is inferred from the mere existence of things, and leads to its own 
complex self-understanding. That self-understanding, in turn, is suggestive 
of the nature of the political community. It further serves to help avoid 
obvious errors in determining what the political community is. However, 

the understanding gained remains completely formal, as it must if it is 

to remain non-specific. It may suggest what the political community is 
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not, but it does not tell us what it is. 


Is it possible to determine what the political community is "formally"? 

I think that it is, or very nearly so. It will not be disputed that 
"political community" is a species of the genus "community." What is a 
community", a koinonia? For political science as a hypothetical science, 

it is -- as the opening passages of both Politics I and Politics II indicate 
-- a condition/situation of activity in common. This agrees fairly well 
with the general understanding of "form" as "parts in (coordinated) action 
characteristically." However, it has certain drawbacks. It tends toward 
the "idealistic", emphasizing unity; and then, as differences appear, toward 
the contentious, generating disputes about what is and is not "in common." 
This is “political", but it is not formal. 


Tie alternative approach to "community" is somewhat more formal. In this 
view -- at least equally Aristotelian --, a "community" is that whicn ‘s 
not (in any simple sense) a unity. It is a plethos, a many. (Politics 
1261al8) Aristotle's view is that manyness or plurality is, in a significant 
sense, prior to unity: "The meaning of unity becomes clear when contrasted 
with what is divisible, for plurality or the divisible is more perceptibie 
than the indivisible, so that the definition of plurality is prior in sense 
experience to that of the indivisible." (Metaphysics 1054a26-28) The 
experiential priority of plurality means that is is more a "fact" and less 
a “hypothesis” than unity (or, in the case of a community, than “commonalit, 
is. 


How well does this understanding of "community" accord with the earlier 
understanding of form as "parts in (coordinated) action characteristically?” 
Somewhat better that the "in common" hypothesis, it would seem. It avoids 
the hypothetical/controversial implication of unity, and it is explicit 

(or nearly so) on the character of the community as "in parts." As well, 

it is -- by Aristotle's lights -- closer to actual experience. But it 

too has drawbacks. There is no reason to assume -- or to hypothesize 

-- that the parts are in coordinated action, or that this action is 
characteristic of a "community", let alone a "political community." 


Thus, while "plurality" as an understanding of "community" is samewhat 
m.re formal and less hypothetical than "commonality" is, both leave very 
significant things to be discussed/explained. Commonality must account 
for the evident experience of division or disunion: plurality must account 
for cooperation or coordinated action. Here, if not a hypothesis at least 
a choice is called for. Following Aristotle (especially in his discussion 
of justice in Ethics V), I will investigate the way in which plurality 
may achieve coordinated action. 


JUSTICE 


At this point, if the discussion is to continue, a classic problem in 
political philosophy must be faced. In keeping with the formal nature 

of the discussion, I have not thus far said anything about what "the parts" 
are. Perhaps it has been implicit that the "primary beings" in human 
communities are individual human beings. They are, after all, what meets 
the eye of common sense both as "one and indivisible" and as "parts." 

On the other hand, it is obvious -- at least to the political 
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philosopher/scientist -- that a number of kinds of primary beings both 
"greater" and "lesser" than individual human beings might be posited as 
"parts" of the political community. But this is the point: groups or parties 
or souls or classes or orders or whatever must be posited/hypothesized. 

It is in keeping with both common sense and formalistic economy to hold 

that "the parts" are individual human beings. 


Tuis is Aristotle's point of view. In Politics II he says: 


And not only does a city consist of a multitude of human beings, 

it consists of human beings differing in form/kind (ex eidei). For 
a city does not come into being from those all alike > (ex hom homoion). 

A city is not the same thing as a military alliance; a 1 military alliance 
is of use by its numbers, even though it is all the same in kind 
(since a military alliance naturally comes into existence to provicie 
this sort of assistance), just as a weight would be worth more if 

it weighed more. But those things which are to make up a whole must 
differ in kind -- it is in this way that a city differs from a nation 
(ethnos) of which the multitude are not scattered in villages but 
exist like the Arcadians. Therefore equality in exchange (to ison 
to antipeponthos) is that which preserves the cities, as has already 
been said in the Ethics. (Politics 1261a23-33) 


This is the first intimation, in a formal discussion, of the specificity 

of the political community. The primary beings in this sort of community 
are individual human beings who differ, not in "nature" or "species", but 

in “form/kind." The formal treatment has taught us enough to know that 

this sort of difference is one of "defining characteristic." Here, "defining 


Characteristic" is not “of a human being", but rather "of a part of the 
political community." It is that (form/being/definition) which makes each 


There are, then, qualities of persons within a political community which 
make each one something more definite than "an individual human being” 
broadly understood. It might be said that each one is "of a community" 
and “of a polis" and thus is a "communal" and a "political" being. This 
is true enough, but remains insufficiently definite in relation to ithe 
norm of "equality in exchange" or "reciprocal equality." To be merely 
"communal" or "political" is to be "all alike" and, as Aristotle says, 
the whole which is the political community cannot come into being if the 
parts are “all alike." 


Hoy, then, do the individual human beings -- as "parts" -- differ? The 
norm of exchange suggests that their differences are in what each provides 
or contributes to the whole (community). But it also suggests that the 
relationships in question are not between the "parts" and the "whole." 
Rather, the exchanges seem to be (primarily) between the "parts" who differ 
characteristically in what they provide to one another. 


* * * 


This argument brings us to another crossroads in the larger discussion. 
Understanding the parts of the (political) community to be individual human 
beings who differ characteristically in what they provide to one another 
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in exchange -- given this, what is the relationship between the parts and 
the whole? Does the whole result from the exchanges? Does it precede 
them, and thus determine or regulate them? Or, as a third possibility, 
is it (somehow) more or less a "whole" -- or a different sort of whole 

-- according to the kinds of exchanges which occur? 


In this rush of questions, it is important not to abandon the formal 
discussion and, in its place, to cling to some hypothetical rope. It is 
not yet clear that the form or defining characteristic of the polis is 

some sort of exchange. However, it does appear certain that each of the 
members of the community is defined as an "exchanger", and more completely 
and exactly defined by their characteristic contribution(s) to the activity 
of exchanging. Any more specific identification of the members -- as 
"citizens", "producers", "rulers and ruled", "females", "fathers", 
"householders", and so on and so forth -- should be avoided. Each of these 
terms is “loaded", with assumptions and hypotheses. In the same vein, 

the term "exchanger" should remain as formal as possible. What is exchanged, 
of what sorts, on what terms, within which normative framework if any, 

with what consequences -- for the moment, all of these problems should 

be left unresolved. 


In Ethics V, Aristotle makes a number of arguments on justice as exchange: 


But in exchanging communities (tais koinoniais tais allaktikais) 

this way of being just -- exchange (to antipeponthos) according to 
proportion (kat' analogian) and not according to equality -—- holds 
things together. For a polis stays together by means of proportionai:e 
exchange: since human beings seek to return evil for evil -- if not, 
they seem to themselves to be enslaved --, and good for good -- if 
not, there is no reciprocity (metadosis), and things are kept together 
by reciprocity. And this is why human beings erect a temple of the 
Graces where it cannot be overlooked, so that there will be repayment 
(antapodosis). For this is what is characteristic of grace: it is 
necessary both to return a favor and, in turn, to be the first to 

do a favor. (Ethics 1132b32-1133a6) 


Here, Aristotle argues that at least one form of justice is exchange; and 
that it is justice as “proportionate equality in exchange" which “holds 
together" and "keeps together" the polis. Does this mean that the political 
community "is" exchanges of this sort? Not necessarily. More than exchange 
may be required: but it is clear that the community cannot exist/persist 
without the justice which is “due porportionality" in exchanges. It is 

a‘™so Clear that human beings exchange a variety of kinds of "goods", including 
the negative good which is "evil." However, except for the very bro-d 
ethical classification of exchanges into "those of good" and "those of 

evil", it is not yet obvious how the exchanges are to be classified, or 
wether some sorts of exchanges are specifically characteristic of "political" 
communities. To claim that it is justice (as exchange) which is 
Characteristic of the polis would, at this point, be unwarrented. 


Some light is also shed on the exchangers. It is clear that human beings 
harm one another; and that for us to act freely as exchangers and not be 
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"enslaved" harm must be returned for harm done. Slavery of any sort seems, 
therefore, to be inconsistent with justice. But it is also clear that 

it is not only or even preponderantly the return of harm for harm which 
defines the political community. Returning harm for harm, while it might 

be "just", could hardly bind people together. The binding agent is metadosis, 
here translated "reciprocity" but implying something like "a giving in 
conjunction with." A community in which this sort of exchange occurs is 

one of mutual giving, thus of "give and take", thus -- it is further implied 
-—- of compromise and moderation. 


It is clear that, in Aristotle's view, it is more necessary to urge and 
encourage human beings to this sort of giving than to returning harm for 
ham. His mention of the practice of erecting a temple of Graces suggests 
that this is also the view of common sense. Leaving aside any hypotheses 
about "human nature" here, it is permissible to infer that it is more 
necessary for the "community" or the "whole" to become concerned with the 
sort of exchange which is “giving in return" than with the rougher sort 

of justice which is punishing wrong-doers. Individual exchangers tend 

to take care of the latter, perhaps to excess: they must be reminded not 

to neglect the former. If the next step in this argument were to be taken 
-- which, again, is not completely warrented at this point -- I would say 
that exchanges of reciprocity/compromise/moderation are more characteristic 
of the political community (as a whole) than are exchanges of more elemental 
justice which is returning harm for harm. The practical lesson in this 
formal argument is, however, clear enough. It is necessary to instruct 
individual "exchangers" in moderation, both in returning favors done and 

in restraining themselves when punishing. 


* 


this discussion tells us well enough that justice and -- perhaps somewhat 
unexpectedly -- moderation are forms of exchange characteristic of political 
communities. What is not yet known is what the basis of exchange is. 

Why are the exchangers such as they are? Why do they exchange, and (thus) 
associate? The discussion just concluded suggests that understanding persons 
as “ethical beings" -- that is, as givers and receivers of good and evil 

-- presents two difficulties. First, saying "ethical being" is (formally) 
equivalent to saying “communal being" or "political being." It makes all 
alike, and it is Aristotle's view that a community/whole cannot be formed 
by beings all alike. Second, there are problems of union for ethical beings 
both as doers of harm and of good. As doers of harm, they are disjoined 
rather than associated: as doers of good, they must be urged and even 
"educated" to such behavior. 


I= seems, then, that justice and moderation may be defining characteristics 
of the political community: but that the kinds of exchanges which they 

are -- stating things as precisely as possible -- are not the kinds of 
exchanges which form a "community" or "association" in the more “basic" 

or “primitive" sense. What these latter kinds of exchanges are must be 
considered. But before doing so it is worth noting this further implication: 
while the "parts" -- that is, the individual human beings -- must differ 
"first of all" for an association to come into being, they must also be 

"all alike" -- as communal/political/ethical beings -- for the association 
to be a polis. 
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Human beings are associated by chreia. Aristotle says: 


For without this, there will be no exchange and no community; and 
this will not come to be, unless they are somehow equal. It is 
necessary therefore to measure all things by some one thing, just 

as was said earlier. In truth, this is chreia, which holds together 
all things: for if human beings needed nothing, or if they did not 
need in the same way, then there would be no exchange or not the 

Same sort of exchange. And, by agreement, money has become a substitute 
for chreia: this is why money is called nomisma, because it does 

not exist by nature but by convention (nomos), and it can be changed 
and made useless (achreston) by us. There will therefore be exchange 
(antipeponthos) when things have been equalized .... (Ethics 1133a24 
3.3) 


Wnat is chreia? Rather than attempt a translation, let's look first at 
the passage. Chreia is the one thing which measures all other things: 
chreia is that which holds all things together: chreia is that for which 
money has become a substitute. Evidently, chreia is very powerful. it 

is not exchange: rather, it is the force behind exchange. It is that most 
elemental thing by which human beings are equated. It is what, mosi: of 
all, we have in common. It seems almost to be that which makes us human 
-- which makes us "what we are." In the light of our formal discussion, 


beings? 


The mundane examples which Aristotle gives here indicate that the things 
which we want/need/desire/use -- these terms are all possible translations 
of chreia -- are, for the most part, just that: things. We associate and 
exchange with one another because we are of use to one another. Chreia 

is not any one or two or even the totality of these things. Rather, it 

is that quality of human beings which seeks (a variety of kinds of) things. 
But "quality" is too "technical", too "philosophical." Human beings as 
exchanging, associating beings are seekers of this variety of kinds of 
things. 


This, I believe, is the most fundamental "Aristotelian" premise about human 
beings. Is it a "hypothesis"? Is it arguable that human beings are not 
"seekers of a variety of kinds of things" and thus "associating, exchanging 
beings"? Many arguments may be and have been made -- that we "really" 

seek only one "basic" thing, whatever it may be: that we seek only (material) 
"things"; that the "association", rather than the things or their exchanging, 
is our "nature", and on on. But, as a practical matter, human beings as 
"seekers variously" and thus as "exchangers" seems indisputable. 


How wide is the variety? Asked another way, how great is the range of 
kinds of things which human beings seek? It is evident, after a bit of 
reflection on particular examples, that only if the range is (inhumanly) 
small could every exchanger have at hand what every other exchanger 
immediately desires. If the range is considerably larger, one of two 
situations must exist. 
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is it not possible that chreia is the defining characteristic of human 
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The first is this. Every exchanger must be a "jack of all trades", able 

to fashion quickly and well a wide variety of things from a limited number 

of raw materials using a limited number of tools. In this situation, however, 
there will be little if any exchange, since everyone is a multi-skilled 
artisan able to provide for themselves. Since this does not occur, it 

is apparent that each of the many arts is sufficently demanding and/or 

the average human being sharply enough limited so that it is impossible 

for one person to manage much more than one art. 


Persons, then, "differ" in this way. We are able, as individuals, to meet 
only one or two or a very limited number of the many demands of each other 
exchanger (to say nothing of the many, many demands of a community of 
exchangers). For whatever reasons, and under whatever constraints, each 
one of us must find our way to some "art" or "calling" or "profession" 

the "product" of which is in demand, if we are to be "of use." In thus 
being formed/forming ourselves as a provider of some "product desired in 
exchange", each of us becomes defined as a "part" of the whole (community). 


The second situation introduces money. Given the variety of demands 

-- practically established if not strictly "proved" --, no single thing 

is in constant demand. Given this same variety, it is practically impossible 
to determine how many or how much of one thing is equal, in direct exchange, 
to how many/how much of another. Thus, while chreia holds all things 
together, it does not hold them together simply. It does not itself seem 

to be a “unit" of some sort. On the contrary: chreia is manifested as 

an overwhelming plurality in need of "equalizing." But money is the 
"constant" which is able to make "one" from "many": 


If nothing is needed now, money is a promise to us of a future exchange, 
a promise that a thing will be there if it is needed: the thing is 
there for us to take if we carry money. Now the same thing happens 

to it as to other things, since it is not able to remain always the 
same; but it is intended to remain more the same. It is therefore 
necessary that all things be given a valuation: for in this way there 
will always be exchange and, if there is exchange, then community. 
Money equalizes things by making them commensurate (symmetra), just 

as a measure (metron) does: for there is no community without exchange, 
no exchange without equality, and no equality without conmensurability 
(symmetria). For while in truth it is impossible for things so 
different to become commensurate, they may become sufficently so 
according to chreia. It is necessary that some one thing be the 

same, and this by hypothesis (this is why it is called nomisma): 

for it makes all things commensurate, since all things are measured 

by money. (Ethics 1133b11-23) 


Some attention must be paid to the "hypothesis" of money. As we know, 
money is money (nomisma) because it is "by convention." Money is also 
tirit which "co-measures" and, in this way, equalizes. A thing exchanged 
does not (usually) equal another thing exchanged. Instead, each of them 
is equal to (some number of units of ) money. Money is thus the one thing 
which is "in common", not "naturally" but "by agreement." This is why 
money is "hypothetical." Human beings agree to act as if many things are 
equal to one thing and, further, as if that one thing is equal to itself. 
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Neither of these things is “true": but the justice which is exchange and 
(thus) the existence of the community rests on (accepting) them. (Literally, 
a hypothesis is a thing which is "placed under.") 


The hypothesis of money, then, seems to support the community. Does this 
mean that the community is “by hypothesis"? Yes and no. Yes, the support 

of the community is an agreement to accept as true some things which are 
other than true. No one can "discover" or "prove" anything about the currency 
of a given community. Instead, it is necessary to agree that this (otherwise 
meaningless, useless "entity") is the unit of exchange. 


On the other hand, the community is not merely "by hypothesis" or agreement. 
By itself, money has only hypothetical truth: but it stands in the place 
of chreia, the true support of the community. The complex seekings of 
human beings for various kinds of things requires, and receives, a common 
measure. These seekings are not easy to equate and (thus) transform into 
mutually satisfactory exchanges; and money is an imperfect measure. As 
Aristotle says, true commensurability among the "seekings" is not possible; 
they/we are too different for complete mutuality. However, the fact of 
continuing exchanges implies that money provides a justice which, if rough 
and imperfect, nevertheless suffices for practical purposes. It appears 
to be the one necessary “hypothesis" for any moderately complex and thus 
reasonably satisfying community. 


I= is possible, then, to understand the form of a community approximating 
the complexity of the polis with a minimum number of hypotheses. The identity 
of the members of this community remains quite formal. They are "seekers 
diversely" and thus "exchangers", differentiated by the difficulties of 
acquiring and practicing any given art in response to the diverse demands 
of their fellow seekers/exchangers. In these respects, they are both "the 
same" and "different." They are also “the same" in their (additional) 
identity as “comnunal/political/ethical beings." The only hypothesis —- 
if it is one -- required in understanding human beings thusly is this: 

we seek a variety of kinds of goods. It is, I suppose, this "plurali:m" 
which inclines Aristotle to argue that a polis is made up of parts which 
differ. 


The community itself is primarily defined by justice. Its "form" is 
exchanges. These exchanges are not "equal" in the sense of being "the 
same." Neither are they simply "different" in the sense of being of, say, 
goods which are “economic” and "social", or "higher" and "lower." These 
and any other classifications would require additional hypotheses. The 
goods exchanged do differ in value, but not in any simple, obvious, unarguable 
fashion. They are "naturally" valued differently by those who seek and 
those who provide them, making exchanges problematic. The problem is solved 
practically by the hypothesis of money which, by "co-measuring" and (thus) 
"equalizing" (diverse) things, causes "the different" to become "the same." 
When exchanges thus understood exist/p=rsist, so does the community. 


POLITY 
At this point, the formal discussion appears to have yielded a community 
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of exchangers -- that is, a marketplace, of whatever size. Has it, in 
eschewing hypotheses except (possibly) a variety of goods demanded and 
(certainly) a medium of exchange, reached its limits? To understand the 
political community adequately, must formality be abandoned and some 
hypothesis about a single, overriding good be boldly introduced? 


One thing is clear. In Aristotle's view, a polis is not simply a marketplace 
or -- as our discussion of the more negative "ethical" aspects of justice 
might imply -- a “protective association." In an extended passage in Politics 
III, he argues 


--- and if certain people were to live by themselves, not however 

at such a distance that they could not associate (koinonein), but 
instead laws existed among them so that they would not do injustice 

to one another during exchanges (metadosis) -- for example if one 

were a builder and one a farmer and one a shoemaker and another some 
other sort of thing -- and the entire multitude «1s 10,000; if they 
did not associate with one another except in exchange (allage) and 
alliance (symmachia), this would not yet be a polis. What is the 
reason (aitia) for this? Certainly not that their association was 

not close together: but if the ones associating came together in 

this way (but nevertheless each one were to use his own house as 

if it were a polis) and those assisting one another were only like 

a defensive alliance against the unjust -- if these things were the 
case, then those observing (theorein) them sharply (akribos) would 

not consider this to be a polis, since the ones coming to live together 
were the same as when apart. It is clear, then, that a polis is 

not merely an association in the same place or to prevent mutual 
injustice or for the sake of exchange. But these things are necess.i~y 
to make a beginning (hyparchein) if there is to be a polis; nevertheless 
the establishment of all of them is not yet a polis, since it is 

an association of households and generations in a good life, for 

the sake of a complete and self-sufficient life. But this will not 
occur unless they are living together in one place and practicing 
intermarriage. Therefore inter-familial relationships (kedeia) came 
into existence throughout the cities, and likewise brotherhoods and 
religious societies and the pastimes of a common life. For such 
things are the work of friendship (philia), and friendship is what 

is intended by a life lived together. The completion (telos), then, 
of the polis is a good life, and these things exist for that completion. 
A polis is an association of clans and villages in a complete and 
self-sufficient life; a1 this, we say, is a life lived happily and 
well (kalos). It must be set down (theteon) that the political 
association is for the sake of fine practices, and not for a life 
lived together. (Politics 1280b17-1281:4) 


I= «s vital to grasp the import of this passage in formal terms. To do 

this, consider first what the political community is not. It is nota 

siunole living together in one place: it is not the exchange of goods: it 

is not a defensive alliance for the prevention of injustice. It is not 
simply the existence of laws, to regulate marketplaces and punish criminals. 
It is not merely the association of clans, villages, and generations, brought 
together into a common life. It is not intermarriage and the subsequent 
development of friendly relations, either in this way or through social 
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and religious organizations. It is not common pastimes and amusements, 

or any of the other aspects of human life lived together. It is not; by 
implication, the ability to defend this way of life lived together, militarily 
or by other means. All of these things are of value: all of them are aspects 
of a community and, as friendship and good feeling develop, of a happy 
community. But, one by one and all together, they are only the necessary 
"beginnings" -- the "priorities" -- of the polis. 


It is the case, according to Aristotle, that this insufficiency, this 
incompleteness is not obvious. It is only the sharp observer, the acute 
theorist, who is able to "see" that something is lacking for a polis to 

exist. This manner of seeing is, I think, formal. It rests on the 
understanding that the "form" of a thing is its last differentia, its defining 
Ch-iracteristic. "Exchange", "justice", “law", "friendship", and so on 

are defining characteristics of communities, yes; but they are of other, 
"prior" communities than the polis. They move the community toward 
completeness; but they do not complete it, as a political community. Trey 
are, none of them, the last differentia. 


As we know, the last differentia is "form." In the long passage from Politics 
III, Aristotle says what this is. More exactly, he sets down, as a "thesis", 
what it is. It is "fine practices" (or "beautiful deeds", or "noble actions", 
or some similar notion of behavior qualified by its moral/political 
excellence). There are two questions of interest here. First, what 
practices/deeds/actions is Aristotle talking about? Second -- but first 

in order of concern in this discussion -- why is it necessary that the 
“sharp-minded theorist" make this his thesis about the form of the political 
community? 


As noted, it is not obvious that the political community is characterized 
by the doing of "good deeds", or by the presence of "fine practices." 

The entire Ethics, broadly understood, is a discussion of the proble:s 

of understanding the term "good" in relation to human beings. Perhaps 

no moral/political topic could be more controversial, or less likely of 
any complete or final agreement. 


There is, then, a certain irony in the fact that a thing so controversial 
should be determined to be the characteristic which completes or makes 

whole the political community. Aristotle is not noted for irony; but it 

is as if he were saying here, "Look at what I'm doing! I am making the 
least likely thing the one necessary thing. Isn't this, my thesis, 
astonishing? How can I possibly lay it down that the human community becomes 
‘political’ only if and when fine practices are present?" In formal terms: 
what else can such a position be but a "thesis"? For almost everyone, 

it is not a "fact" or "observation"; and it is much too controversial to 
serve aS a primary support, like the "hypothesis" of money. 


De: spite the implicit controversy and irony, however, there is a logic here, 
along these lines. That logic is formal or, perhaps I should say, 
"tm=taphysical." It concerns differences. Most generally, the question 
may be asked this way: what is necessary if a difference is to exist? 
Specifically: what is necessary in a political community if a difference 
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is to exist in human beings? Or, again: what difference is necessary in 
human beings if a community is to become a political community? Posing 
both specific questions leaves things very open, very "formal", for the 
moment. It is unclear both what the difference is, and whether "human 
beings" or "a political community" is prior. 


x * 


Appreciate, if you will, how finely balanced things are here. One small 
difference, among so many characteristics, completes a thing. It is not 
clear whether that distinctive thing is communicated by the whole to the 
parts, or by the parts to the whole. In other words: it is not clear to 
which the "fine practices" belong. Aristotle's implication is this: the 
political community as "political" is a most fragile, delicate thing, v2 
susceptible to either "falling apart" or reverting to an "earlier", "lesser" 
kind of community. 


This fragility is, I believe, why the “primary support" of the community 

must be the exchange/money complex. The human community, Aristotle's opinion 
sxms to be, cannot be built on good deeds. They may "specify": they do 

not "originate." But how, if at all, may it be known that these "fine 
practices" are the characteristic difference which transform a mere 
"community" into a polis? What, in more detail, is the “logic of completioi"? 


« 


To understand this, it is necessary to return briefly to the topic of money. 
Money "co-measures" and, in that sense, "“equalizes" things. That "equality", 
however, is “in exchange." This means that each thing exchanged is measured 
by a common standard and thus is "something like", is "analogous to" each 
other thing. But one thing is not simply equal to another thing and neither, 
as exchangers, are the individual human beings who are the "parts" of the 
community and who provide the things. Like their products, they are 
"analogously equal" -- if they are "measured" by money. 


Should human beings be measured this way, in marketplace terms? It would 
be most convenient, "politically", if we were not -- if there were some 
other "hypothesis", like money, which measured clearly the worth of each 
"political being", "political good", or "political action." But there 

is no convention here, and no generally accepted hypothesis through the 
use of which "political worth" is measured. 


Lacking such a measure, money is often used to measure political worth. 

But there are two deep and obvious problems with this. First, in fact, 

every individual member of the community is very likely to be wor'hh a 
di‘ferent monetary amount. Given this, no "equalization" at all can occur, 
making the parts absolutely "different" and "political" community impossible. 
Second, common sense tells us that not all "political" contributions are 
(easily, if at all) measurable monetarily. That there may be controversy 
about this merely indicates that no evaluation has ever been agreed upon. 


In practice, the question "Should money measure political worth?" has been 
answered "yes" by some and "no" by others. There is a certain self-interest 
at work here, since those who say "yes" have lots of money, and those who 
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say “no” have much less. And, for reasons which cannot be considered here, 
it is -- as Aristotle says -- the case that “everywhere the wealthy are 
few and the poor many." (Politics 1279b37-38) The result is the formation 
of oligarchy and democracy: 


First it is necessary to grasp what the limits (horos) of oligarchy 
and democracy are reckoned to be, and what oligarchic and democratic 
justice is. For everyone grasps justice somewhat, and they advance 
up to a certain point but do not reckon all of justice masterfully 
(kyrios). Some think that justice is equality, and it is, however 
not for all but for equals. And same think that justice is inequality, 
and it is, however not for all but for unequals. They deprive each 
person of this, what each one has, and thus judge badly. The reason 
for this is that the judgement concerns themselves, and nearly everyone 
is a poor ‘judge when their own interests are concerned. Justice 

is for each, and is determined in the same fashion both for the things 
done and for those doing them -- just as has been said earlier in 

the Ethics -- so, while they agree on the equality of the things 

done, they part company on those doing them; this is largely for 

the reason just stated, that people judge badly in the matters 
concerning themselves, but also because they are convinced that, 
because what is said to be just is so up to a certain point, that 
therefore it is completely just. Thus those on one side think that 
because they are unequal in a certain thing, namely money, that 
therefore they are wholly unequal; and those on the other that because 
they are equal in a certain thing, namely freedom, that therefore 
they are wholly equal. (Politics 1280a7-25) 


If it were possible to carry justice over completely (from ethics to 
politics), then it would be the same sort of “analogous equality" which 
it is between goods. Persons, like goods, would be “something like” one 
another. They would be as our long discussion of “exchangers” found them 
to be -- the same in some respects, different in others. This precision 
in “co-measuring” -- all goods of value, but of various values -- is made 
possible by money; and there is no equivalent political currency. Thus, 
in the arguments of oligarchs and democrats, precision (and thus complete 
justice) is replaced by over-simplification (and thus partial justice.) 
Instead of saying “similar but also different", oligarchs simply say 
“different", and democrats simply say “the same." 


For each of the two major political groupings, then, justice is a hypothesis. 
For the oligarchs, the argument runs this way: "If we measure persons 
(politically) according to wealth, they are unequal. Therefore justice 

(the political measure) is inequality." And for the democrats, "If we 
measure according to freedom, persons are equal. Therefore justice is 
equality." In Aristotle's view, each makes the same (formal) error: a 

given person is reduced to a single one of a number of characteristics, 

and thus diminished, even robbed (aphairein). This robbery is unjust -—- 

or, seen another way, “partially just." Therefore oligarchy and democracy 
are not good political constitutions. 


| * * 


However, oligarchy and democracy cannot be dismissed so easily. That the 
justice of each is “hypothetical" is not simply a disadvantage, politically. 
What is "good" for each regime is clear and obvious: so are the likely 
practices of each. Without very much further reflection, oligarchs can 
pursue wealth and democrats freedom -- at least until they collide, either 
with one another or, within each camp, with their more moderate fellow 
partisans. Neither suffers from the evident disadvantage of the "true 
politican" -- knowing that the distinguishing characteristic of the polis 
is “good practices", but not being very clear about how these practices 

are known. 


That which the true politician does know with certainty tends to be negative: 
that justice is not simply "equality" or “inequality", "sameness" or 
“difference"; that human beings are not reducible to a single characteristic; 
therefore, that they are not simply identifiable as “exchangers", 
“wealth-seekers", or "freedom-seekers", let alone any of the much more 
specific functional categories; and, finally, that some good other than 

the obvious goods pursued by human beings is needed if the polis is to 
exist/persist. It is not surprising that this other good is not clear 

and obvious, since even a brief consideration of it implies that it is 

a "complex" or “mixed" good. 


While this mixed good is not yet fully or clearly known, and thus the logic 
of completion of the polis in need of further elaboration, many of the 
"preliminaries" are clear. Human beings as exchangers engage in transactions 
with two striking, contradictory results. An “association" or "community" 
comes into being, held together by the "analogous justice" of these 
transactions. Money makes possible these exchanges; but money is also 
accumulated differentially. Some -- relatively few -- acquire relatively 
great wealth: others -- relatively many -- acquire relatively little. 

Our discussion has not revealed the reason(s) for this fact. It has revealed 
the consequence. "Parties" of oligarchs and democrats form, each espousing 
a justice which is much less subtle and true that the original justice 

in exchange. Thus the association, originally just but "politically" 
incomplete, threatens to tear itself apart "politically." The moment is 
ripe, it seems, for a “political class", different than either the monied 
oligarchs or the freedam-loving democrats. This class will be distinguished 
not by money and not by numbers, but by some sort of "goodness." 


x * * 


The moderate form of the polis, “polity”, brings together ethics and politics, 
the few and the many, the rich and the poor: 


For if it has been finely (kalos) said in the Ethics that the happy 
life is unhindered in regard to virtue (arete), and | and that virtue is 

a middle course, then necessarily the middle life is best -- the 
middle course, that is, which each person is able to strike 
(tygchanein). And necessarily there are the same limits (horos) 

of goodness (arete) and badness (kakia) in the constitution m (politei a) 
of a polis, since a constitution is a is a certain way Of life for a =r 
In every polis there are three parts (meros) of the polis, those 
excessively rich, those excessively poor, and a third part midway 
between these. And since moreover it is agreed that the best is 
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the moderate (metrion) and the middle, it is apparent then that of 
all the possessions which good fortune bestows the best is a middle 
condition. For this is most ready to be persuaded by reason (logos) 
(Politics 1295a36-1295b7) 


A situation where the very rich or (less likely) the very poor dominate 
is hardly a polis: 


There then comes to exist a polis of slaves and masters, but not 

of free persons, a situation of those who are envious and those who 
are contemptuous. This situation is very far from friendship, since 
people are not willing to associate with their enemies even on the 
road. The polis wishes to come to be from those who are equal and 
the same -- this most of all — and this belongs most of all to those 
of the middle. Necessarily then that polis will be best governed 
which consists of those people of whom we say that their meeting 
together is the polis by nature .... It is clear, then, that the 
political community of those in the middle is best, and that it is 
possible for those poleis to be well governed in which the middle 
group is large and stronger (kreitton) than the other two; or, if 
not, at least stronger than one of the others, since, then, throwing 
its weight in, it creates a balance and prevents the opposite extreme 
from prevailing. (Politics 1295b22-39) 


To a substantial extent, these passages make clear what political goodness 

is: it is moderation. This goodness is characteristic both of “polity” 

and of those who are “politicians” in a polity. This characteristic political 
goodness is having neither “too much" nor "too little" (especially of wealth 
and property), but rather the "right amount", the "mean between extremes." 

It is clear that to be in this situation is “best", and thus that the polis 
defined/limited by moderation is best. 


These questions immediately arise. First, if polity is the "form" of the 
(best) polis, does it involve a hypothesis? Second, what is the relationship 
between the moderation of polity and the politicians, in the one hand, 

and the justice of the (prior) community and its exchangers? Third, if 
there is a tension or contradiction between justice and moderation, is 

there any way of removing or easing the tension? It will be seen, I think, 
that progress on each of these questions requires further discussion of 

what a "cammon term" — a "co-measurer" -- is. 


* * * 


The first consideration is this. There is a problem with the "wish" or 
the "will" of the polis “to come to be from those who are equal and the 
same." There are a host of good reasons for this inclination; but it is 
in evident conflict with the "nature" of the "community" generally, made 
up as it is of "parts" which differ. Does this mean that 
moderation/“middleness"/virtue is a hypothesis? Earlier, when "goodness" 
was less clear, it seemed to be a "thesis." This was due to the improbability 
of “fine practices." Now, “fine” is known -- or held -- to be “moderate.” 
Does this specification make goodness more likely, moving it (say) from 
the status of "thesis" to "hypothesis"? And, if it is a hypothesis, is 
it sufficiently "foundational" to be able to serve as the support of the 


political community? 


These considerations bring up the second problem, the relationship between 
moderation and justice. The “analogous justice" among the exchangers rests, 
we know, on the hypothesis of money. Money is a hypothesis because it 

is “conventional" -- that is, it does not exist “in nature." Moderation 
may also have the status of a hypothesis, since it is not a "goodness" 

or “virtue” so rare and demanding as to be attainable only by -- or the 
thesis of —- a very few. Sometimes we say of a “middling condition" that 
it is "mediocrity", meaning (disparagingly) that one so situated is not 
especially “outstanding” or "pre-eminent." But this apparent weakness 

of moderation is a great political strength, since it suggests that moderation 
is, or may be, common. 


There is, given this argument, no contradiction between "middleness" and 
"the best" political regime. 3ut the argument is not yet complete. Besides 
“commonness", money and moderation also share this (in common): given their 
status as hypotheses, neither exists "naturally." From the point of view 
of a community founded on justice, and probably from the point of view 

of “nature”, human beings are "different" and “unequal.” It is probable 
that a few will be "very rich" -- in whatever ways — and many “very poor.” 
Perhaps somewhat surprisingly, it does not seem to be the case “naturally” 
that "most" will be “in the middle." It follows, then, that if moderation 
is to exist in any significant number of people or in a community, this 
must occur "by convention." Or, to put things simply and practically, 

the laws/customs and not “natural justice" make human beings/communities 
moderate. 


* * * 


As the discussion proceeds, it becomes increasingly evident that money 

is a problematic “common term." It both “unites" (the exchangers) and 
"divides" (the rich and the poor). It is closely related to and perhaps 
even the measure of "natural justice": but this sort of justice does not 
appear to be able to create or sustain the politcal community. The question 
then becomes this: Is moderation the political analogue of money? Does 

it (somehow) have the ability to unite and equalize without engendering 

the strains and conflicts which differential amounts of money/property 

cause? In other words: Is moderation the political “common term" and, 

if so, how does it "“co-measure"? 


* * * 


Faced with these questions, it may help to again think formally. The defining 
characteristic of the political community is "fine practices" or “good 
deeds", and these have been found to be moderate practices/deeds. 
“Moderation” is not an abstraction, or only an ethos, a "state of character." 
In practical terms, moderation is action. As was surmised earlier in 
considering Ethics V, moderation is some sort of exchange. But it is not 
the “primary" kind of exchange, of necessary or desired material goods 
involving money. Instead, it is some sort of "political exchange" -- perhaps 
the exchange of one kind of "good" for another, quite different kind; 

or, yet more pluralistically, the complex "give and take" of a variety 

of differing kinds of goods. Money may be exchanged for popularity, public 
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deeds for public honors, and so on. 


The question of measurement remains. Before addressing it directly, however, 
let's consider the effects of this sort of "political exchange." Both 

the Ethics and the (heart of the) Politics suggest that the "primary" or 
“natural” situation is one of monetary exchange. Money itself is a 
hypothesis, but it is an obvious one underlain by the human realities of 
need, desire, demand, production, exchange, and consumption. This is the 
foundation on which a community which becomes "political" rests. It is 

a situation in which the parts — individual human beings -—- are 
progressively differentiated, first functionally and then by amount of 
wealth and property. As this "economic" process proceeds, less and less 
of “the same" remains: more and more, human beings become “unequal.” 
(Re-)"equalization" requires a different “common term” than money: it seems 
to require the "political exchange” which is moderation. Those with much 
money must be induced “by conventions" to become more moderate -- that 

is, to exchange excess money for goods of differing kinds which are difficult 
to measure in or reduce to money. In an image: these monetary cups must 
be persuaded to run over into other sorts of vessels which, as the level 
of each (of these various goods) is raised by the influx of money, in turn 
spill over their distinctive goods into money's cup. "Money's cup" — 

the oligarch's soul —- thus begins to become more mixed and varied, more 
an amalgam of goods, more moderate. The same happens to "freedom's cup" 
-- the democrat's soul -- aS scme money pours in and some non-monetary 
items are expelled. In time, as this proceeds, all persons come to possess 
some admixture of “same” (money/numbers) and "different" (goods), and thus 
more or less come to resemble one another. 


It would be wrong to think that what these moderated persons become is 
simply "politicians" (or “citizens"). One of the important things which 
the formal argument shows is that the foundation is "material" (things), 
not "political." The political commnity, of “similars" ruling in turn, 

is a completion, not a foundation. The ordinary work of "parts" which 
flows into simple, quantifiable exchanges must continue to be done -- just 
as the overflow from this monetary exchange must be "mixed" and "qualified" 
through political exchange. In other words: moderated persons are "partly 
political", "partly non-political." And, their political status is 
“temporary” in two senses, as will be shown momentarily. 


* * * 


The practical means whereby oligarchy and democracy are combined into polity 
are clearly stated and well-known, and will not be discussed here. 3ut 
mention should be made of one small but revealing detail. Aristotle refers 
to the contributions drawn from each of the simple/partial forms as a 
symbolon. (Politics 1294a35) Among other things, the term refers to each 
of the halves of a coin broken to "symbolize" an agreement. In the context 
of our discussion, this makes good sense. Money is the symbol of the 
“primary” community of exchangers. The political community cannot exist 
without this “priority.” However, (the power of) money must be broken 

if the polis/polity/political association is to come fully into existence. 
And, a portion of the broken coin must be held by each of the two groups, 
rich and poor, if the “new coin" — moderation and the mean -— is to be 
struck. 
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Agreement, then, is a value “beyond price" -- if not beyond all measure. 
It follows that the most necessary sorts of "good deeds" are those which 
help create the conditions whereby the conventions of polity may exist. 
Money/wealth is a condition but, as we have seen, an ambiguous one. Too 
much money for some seems necessarily to mean too little for many. Each 
one who comes to understand this helps by "breaking the coin", in whatever 
one of a thousand ways. It should be clear by now that these are ethical 
acts, and cannot be compelled or coerced. In other words: the “form" involved 
at this (early) point is that of the individual human being, not of the 
political community. (Perhaps this is among the reasons that Aristotle 
situated the Ethics before the Politics.) 


How then do the more formal laws and conventions of polity come into 
existence? Aristotle says little about this, and does not appear to be 
optimistic about polity's chances. He does mention, however, that the 
best lawgivers are drawn from the "middle citizens", giving as examples 
Solon, Lykourgos, and Charondas. (Politics 1296a10-1296b2) This suggests 
that a fairly large number of moderately-situated persons must be present 
in a given community; and that one or more of them must be temporarily 
but authoritatively drawn into political life to mediate the quarrels of 
oligarchs and democrats. It goes almost without saying that to establish 
laws and other conventional practices which more permanently moderate these 
struggles is among the very greatest of "good deeds." 


The arguments above suggest that it is a very "fine practice" indeed to 
help make possible the fine practices of others. One of these comprehensive 
practices must be to "equalize" political involvement, so that it is not 
monopolized by a few or, on the other hand, simply distributed randomly 
regardless of qualifications and merit. This implies that every citizen, 

as Citizen, spends some time in and some time out of office, and that neither 
the time nor the offices are simply equal. The Politics is full of means 
and measures which insure this “analogous equality": it is not my purpose 
here to consider them in detail. But a general reflection on "ruling in 
turn" is possible. It would seem that those who institute these sorts 

of fine practices should attempt to make office-holding (seem) attractive 
but not too attractive, and “private life" lucrative but not too lucrative. 


CONCLUSION: THE MEASURE OF THE BEST 


The question of measurement remains. If, as seems clear, moderation is 
the political measure, what does it measure, and how? Neither the answers 
nor the way to them are obvious, so let's return for a final time to money, 
moderation's analogue. Money says this: "I, money, can tell you the value 
(in exchange) of that thing over there." If moderation talks like money, 
it must say this: "I, moderation, can tell you the value (in political 
exchange) of that person over there and, I tell you, that value may not 

be measured in money." What is measured, then, is political value. But 
how is it measured? How -- and this seems to be a nicely formal question 
== does moderation measure the political value of a person? 


We know this: formally, moderation is a mean between extremes. Hcwever 
exactly it measures, it devalues persons "at the extremes", and values 
highly persons "in the middle." Which persons are which? Extreme persons 
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are those very good at one thing; those who hold single-mindedly “outlandish” 
views; those who are willing to use any means to attain their own ends; 
those who have an obvious excess of any one thing; those who do not "mix 
well" with others; those, in a word, who are, or seem to be, or wish to 
be a “unit.” In measuring terms, they desire to be the measure. They 
are unwilling to allow their views or behavior to be measured by those 
of others; and it is highly unlikely that they will allow moderation to 
be the measure. 


And those in the middle? There are some paradoxes -- or perhaps only deep 
complexities -- here. Those in the middle are the measure, but what they 
are is less obvious. They do not stand out: they do not have strong tastes 
and views. Because they are "many", and many in many senses, they do not 
seem to be “one", an “individual", a "real person." They are, in political 
terms, most valuable of all, and yet somehow do not seem to be worth very 
much. They are “halves" and “multiples”, not units. It is highly likely 
that their true worth can be understood only when that of which they are 
“part", the community and specifically the political community, ceases 

to exist. They are, by definition, not great: but they are good. 


* * * 


These persons are good, at any rate, in political terms. In temms of 
moderation, they are "the best." Polity, the political community to which 
each one of them contributes moderately and differentially, is likewise 
“the best." It is the best of its own very specific type or kind. If 

it were to exist -- as other than Aristotle's characteristic political 


discovery and, here, as the conclusion of a formal, "scientific" discussion 
-- it almost certainly would not be the biggest, the strongest, the richest, 
the most powerful, the most famous, the most glorious, or the most whatever. 
All of these "mosts" are excesses when measured by a standard which, if 

it is not characteristically clear and obvious, is nevertheless ultimately 
precise and very demanding. It is precise and demanding because limiting, 
whereas the clear and obvious quantitative standards and measurements are 
ultimately sloppy, because unlimited. They do not adequately demarcate 

one kind of community from another or, more generally, one kind of thing 
from another. In other words: "polity" requires “political science" and 
that “science”, in turn, rests on a “metaphysics” not of numbers, but of 
real beings. 
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Abstract 

This paper seeks to shifts the conceptual and empirical focus of the study of 
leadership. That work has usually focused on leaders in control situations who are 
studied for one or a few leaders. The theoretical focus of suggests the need to understand 
leadership from a cognitive perspective that can be tested empirically, especially against 
the 
confounding effects of context or reality situations. Consequently, the paper deals with a 
set of leaders, 1200 principals in a national poll, used to validate earlier studies of 
cognitive psychologists in this area. 


The analysis uses a regressed set of variables to demonstrate that the political 
influences are absent, and that teacher bargaining units and student composition of schools 
have no significance in isolating leading principals. But rather, leadership cognitions are 
exhibited quite heavily by a professional network consisting of supportive superintendents 
and faculty, and by hard work. The paper ends with how these educational concepts of 
leadership have cognates in the study of political leadership. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVIST THEORY OF LEADERSHIP 
A NATIONAL SAMPLE TEST* 


This paper suggests an alternative concept of leadership from a focus on control to 
one on cognitions. This shift moves from the tradition rooted in Machiavelli to a new 
perspective focusing on how leaders construe the world and, in so doing, shape it. 
Moreover, this constructivist theory of leadership is tested for the influence that may lie 
not in the person, but in the environment. This analysis involves an analysis of a national 
sample of leaders, namely, school principals of different states, central cities, suburbs, and 
small towns. This variety enables us to test the question: Was it the person or the place 
that shaped leadership attitudes? From that analysis, we raised questions about its 
application to political leadership research. 


Literature on Leadership 

A re-orientation to the study of leadership requires the capacity to use not a case 
study, but a collection of leaders that can test relevant theory. It is this absence of 
collective and quantitative analysis that is a major weakness of much current research on 
leadership. Lewis Edinger (1990, 509) noted recently such a failure : "Much if not most 
of the contemporary literature on political leadership consists of biographical accounts that 
neither fit current social science paradigms nor provide material for autonomous theories 
of political leadership" While Edinger points to the fear of "individualist reductionism" 
and the failure to comprehend alternative explanations of outcomes, it is equally clear that 
a paradox exists. Many analyses by knowledgeable observers of political activity note that 
it is the individual leader who does make the difference in outcomes. It is this narrow 
focus, as well as the problem of conceptualizing leaders as a group, that have shifted 
scholarly attention away from a group perspective. 


The Classical Understanding 

While this paper is not a full exploration of that leadership literature, much of it is 
focused on what we call "the control aspect." That perspective focuses on how A controls 
B (or C....n), in the classic formulation by Robert Dahl (). For a discipline rooted in the 
value theory and empirical analysis of some people as leaders controlling others as 
followers, this has been an appropriate preoccupation with the behavior of power. Given 
this focus on behavior, then one can examine both the leaders and their followers in order 
to deduce a leader-led conceptualization. 


Much of that research began much earlier with attention to particular qualities of 
leaders' behavior. This "naive trait" analysis explains how a few traits of behavior enhance 
the control function of leaders. The early Greek analyses of military and civic leaders paid 
careful attention to individual traits that were associated with this leadership behavior. 
Clearly, the analyses by Greek historians focused on "the great man" in explaining why 
generals won or lost. Of course, Plato sought to create another type of leader in the 
"philosopher king" by means of knowledge. 


* Appreciation is expressed for funding support from the National Center for School Leadership under 
OERI Grant No. R117C80003, and the Research Board of the University of Illinois-Urbana. 


Later, Machiavelli would advise on the traits necessary for survival and success of 
The Prince. His "lion and fox" dichotomy is the epitome of this naive trait analysis; like 
animals, the prince must escape both traps and wolves. The titles of his sections make this 
point about special traits and control: 

--"Of the things for which men, and especially princes, are praised or blamed," 

--"Of liberality or niggardliness," 

--"Of cruelty and clemency, and whether it is better to be loved or feared," 

--"In what ways the prince must keep faith," 

--"That we must avoid being despised or hated," "How a prince must act in order 
to gain reputation," and so on. 


Again, the focus is upon how the leader can control the followers. As Max Lerner's 
introduction to this classic concluded (Lerner, 1950, xxxiv), it was a realistic, hard-headed 
"grammar of power, not only for the sixteenth century, but for the ages that followed" 


There are some serious problems with this approach, rich though it may be in 
insight into special cases or incidents. From a social science perspective, this is basically 
an inductive approach. That is, the analysis seeks theory, rather than testing theory. 
Observations of the leader are elicited from observing leader behavior, often from non- 
random samples of the leadership field. Any effort is eschewed to provide an alternative 
explanation that could be tested, giving rise to the non-falsifiability limitation of such 
research. 


A second limitation arises in the limited opportunity to study a collectivity of 
leaders who are undergoing the same experiences, a condition that can test some theory- 
based explanation. One may review the experience of Greek generals during the 
Peloppenesian wars or of princes in the medieval Italian city-states. The purpose would 
be to draw from these experiences some common propositions, which are then put 
forward as a "proven" quality of leadership. But it is unclear whether these findings are 
attributes of the person or of the societal condition. The richness of the experience 
displayed by this approach is undercut, however, by the limited test of alternative 
interpretations. 


Contemporary Perspectives on Leadership 

In the modern era, a more "sophisticated trait" analysis has deductively identified 
leaders by position, then derived some control traits from them, and tested the leader-led 
relationship. This emphasis is seen in how social scientists view this field in the middle 
third of this century. Richard Schmidt (1931, 282) defined leadership as arising "only 
where a group follows an individual from free choice and not under command or coercion 
and, secondly, not in response to blind drives but on positive and more or less rational 
grounds." 


By 1968, three disciplines now had different phrasings for this concept, but the 
focus was still upon controlling behavior. Psychologist Cecil Gibb (1968, 971-101) saw 


leadership as goal-shared action directed toward goals involving inter-individual 
influences. An earlier psychological orientation had once focused on personality traits, but 
it faded. Leadership was thought to be situationally determined, but the personality trait 
view was later revised to include them. Sociologist Arnold Tannebaum (1968, 101-07) 
saw leadership as the "exercise of power or influence in social collectivities, such as 
groups, organizations, communities, or nations" (101). However, most such theories were 
conservative because they were system-maintenance in function. Political scientist Lester 
Seligman (1968, 107-13), in focusing upon the executive leadership within an institutional 
framework, saw his discipline focusing upon the leader-led symbiosis but not on 
personality traits. Indeed, leadership could have different roles Ifthe group is task- 
oriented, then leadership "integrates the members so that individual needs and group 
performances can be enhanced;" but if a group has other purposes then other leader types 
are chosen 


More recent scholarship within political science has both richer typologies and 
theory-based work. James McGregor Burns (1978) introduced a dual distinction of 
leadership, with its roots in a vast array of scholarship; besides being an awards-winner, 
the ideas quickly became fundamental in recent writing, as noted by a paper on this panel. 
Burns noted that the "transformational" leader alters an organization by redefining the 
goals in new directions for followers; the focus is upon change in value and system. On 
the other hand, the "transactional" leader manages and directs ongoing organizational 
activity; the focus is upon the status quo and system maintenance. We will review this 
aspect later in the paper. 


Even more recently, Bryan Jones (1989) and contributors focused upon 
systematic statements about groups of leaders. Jones conceives two types of studies in 
political science, "one toward the accomplishments of individual leaders, the other toward 
the economic, political, institutional, and cultural constraints on the exercise of 
leadership."[3] These scholars flesh out differently the political world in which leaders are 
either acting upon or acted against. But nevertheless, at the core of the current research is 
the central concept of the behavior of leaders who control the behavior of others. 


The theory of such leadership rests in part today in the economic analysis that 
was pioneered by Anthony Downs [1957]. In the economic and rational world of politics, 
leaders act primarily to foster support from followers. Their tactics, that is, controlling 
behavior, seek to maximize utilities within a dependent agency relationship. Typically, 
that orientation calculates how the leader acts in order to coordinate his productivity in the 
organization [for example, Fiorina and Shepsle, 1989] That approach is familiar in our 
discipline, as leaders act in a political world where, by different means, they may convince 
others of their preferences. "Convincing" means providing a sense of meaning for their 
own values. For example, we see this in local and national studies in policy innovation, 
community politics, and black mayors (Doig and Hardgrove, 1987; Kingdon, 1984; Stone, 
1989; Bobo and Gilliam, 1990). 
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The work of Jones and others are clearly more sophisticated than Machiavelli, 
primarily because they proceed from a theory in order to test it. The problem remains, 
however, that little of such research focuses upon the cognitions of a set of leaders, and 
that will be central to this paper. Contemporary research too often is missing one or more 
requirements of a theory to be tested, including a leader or a cognitive framework. This 
paper seeks to deal with those omissions. Without these, we cannot test for alternative 
explanations. 


Design of Cognitive Concepts 
The primary conceptual focus of this present research is on the cognitions of 
leaders and the influence on the context in which leadership is exercised. This orientation 
involves a set of leaders and how they think about what they are doing, rather than what 
they are doing. 


The Theoretical Framework 

Following the seminal work of psychologist George Kelly [1955], we focus on 
how leaders construe the working environment of leadership. Accordingly, our concern is 
how leaders construe the world . The central assumption is that such constructions will 
shape the social and working cultures around them. In turn, such leaders shape 
participation by followers. It is a theory that rests upon the person to explain leadership. 
That approach further assumes that the leaders’ construction is independent of contextual 
factors in which they work. An alternative theory is that leadership rests not upon the 
person but upon the context for its exercise. Both theories must be tested to explain 
leadership, no matter how focused. A second research emphasis is that research needs to 
deal with groups of leaders in order to test within-group variation. Clearly, then. this 
research effort employs an different concept and measurement than found in the often 
anecdotal approach. 


How leaders construe their environment is focused for this paper upon one set of 
leaders, namely, school principals. An extensive literature focuses on principals’ leadership 
potential in the professional world (Sergiovanni, 1987, Heck, 1992). The orientation 
relies upon the work of cognitive psychologists drawn from numerous smaller studies 
since 1985 (Krug, 1989; Krug et al., 1991; Krug 1992). This conceptual framework 
demonstrates how the principals' constructions shape the school's psychological context, 
seen as a "culture" (Maehr and Braskamp, 1986; Maehr, 1990; Maehr and Fryans, 1989). 
That psychological concept, in turn, is linked to their effects on students' learning 
outcomes. 


The Instrument for Determining Leadership 
The measurement of this framework relies upon a validated set of cognitive 


questions that had been answered by principals and confirmed by teachers as a form of 
external validation. Over a thousand principals and 20,000 teachers were involved in a set 
of studies in recent years (reviewed in Krug, 1989). From that analysis, the authors 
derived five essential dimensions of leadership attitudes that affect the working 
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environment of the principal and those they lead. These, summarized in Table 1, 
constitute the dependent variables of this study. 


(Table 1 about here) 


The first two of these concepts--defining the school's mission and promoting an 
instructional climate--seem to point to the type of leader in Burns described as 
transformational. Here, new organizational goals are urged by the leader in order to 
change its output, in this case, student learning. Clearly these dimensions "are directed 
toward changing the psychological environment of the school, its ideology, philosophy, 
purpose, and mission" (Smith et al., 1990, 5). These attitudes deal not only with change 
but with helping, cooperation, trust, and direction of activities. The other three dimensions 
in Table 1 focus on Burns' second leader type--the transactional--with their focus on 
managing curriculum, teaching and student progress. Implicit here are maintenance 
activities, "directed toward maintaining the organization as given. [T]he concern is with 
developing and retaining processes that facilitate the attainment of accepted goals" (5). 
This management function is a familiar role for the principal (Bossert et al., 1982; 
Sergovanni, 1987). 


These cognitions, then, assume an array of principals' decisions. Small-scale tests 
of 160 principals in Illinois found that the first two dimensions of Table 1 had a curious 
independence of contextual or community factors. In short, the local culture--defined as a 
psychological context-- did not influence those two dimensions that seemed like 
transformational attitudes. The other three dimensions that seem related to the 
transactional did show such influence (Smith et al., 1990). The validation of these 
dimensions were obtained in a programmatic series of studies (Krug, 1989) that found 
significant correlations between teacher and superintendent ratings, on the one hand, with 
those of the principals on instructional leadership. One study (Ahadi et al., 1990) of 81 
principals and 1700 teachers, a cross-section of Chicago suburban schools, using a longer 
version of the instrument analyzed later in this paper (Maehr and Ames, 1988), found a 
moderate correlation overall; it was much stronger at the elementary level, where teachers 
and principals have more direct contact. ! 


It is these five cognitive dimensions that will orient this paper. These attitudinal 
frameworks, statistically related to leadership behavior, flesh out the premise, noted by 
Kelly (1955, 3): Each person "contemplates in his own personal way the stream of events 
upon which he finds himself so quickly borne." Equally important for theory, though, will 


1 Across all three school levels, the validity coefficient (multiple Rs) are .46 (p<.01) and 
.43 (p<.05) for Defining Mission and Manages Curriculum. The other three are not 
significant. At the elementary school level (N=58), however, the multiple Rs are : 
Defining Mission, .58; Manages Curriculum, .61; Supervises Teaching, .35; Monitors 
Student Progress, .41, and Promotes Instructional Climate .38 (Ahadi et al., p. 47, 15). 


be the effort to test the independence of these leadership qualities against the influences of 
the societal context in which they are embedded. 


Research Design 
The research was conducted under auspices of the National Center for Leadership 
Studies, employing a national sample of about 1200 principals.2_ The cognitive instrument 
from earlier research was employed for this test; it was shortened to a subset of fifteen 
items, about 30 percent of the original, three items for each of the five dimensions of Table 
1 (for items, see Appendix A). 


2 The NCLS assistant director, Stephanie Parker, oversaw the entire operation after input 
from the two authors on state selections and instrument. Also helpful in constructing 
items in the instrument were Douglas Mitchell, University of California, Riverside, and 
Charles Kerchner, Claremont Graduate School. The computer analysis was funded by the 
NCLS and the Research Board of the University of Illinois. 


Instrument Design 

A set of contextual measures were developed to test the influence of these 
independent variables, involving: 

--personal, experience, and activity qualities of principals, 

--the composition of their school sites and districts (size, ethnicity and 

income distribution), 

--the role of central office and superintendents, 

-- a Set of political factors.(teacher union's power, community 

consensus in school board elections and community groups’ power. 


A field test with a first version involved a sample of principals in California and 
Illinois. After revision, a random sample was mailed in two waves, based on the 
principals' rosters in six states with a range of schooling resources.3 These states were 
drawn to represent, in part, the three political cultures of American states by Daniel Elazar 
and subsequent analyses (Elazar,1984, chap. 4; Kincaid, 1982; Wirt, 1991). These 
included: Oregon and Wisconsin (moralistic); Illinois and Pennsylvania (individualistic); 
and West Virginia and Mississippi (traditionalistic). These states also provided a range of 
such environmental measures as size and number of schooling units, centralization of state 
authority over local districts, school finances, and school outcomes (e.g., graduation 
rates).4 


Testing for Consistency and Contextual Effects 

The internal consistency, or alpha scores, of the dimensions of leadership in Table 
1 were found to be impressive for all but one. These were: monitoring culture, .76; 
defining mission, .71; managing curriculum, .65; supervising teaching, .64; and promoting 
the instructional climate, .42. However, even these values, while strong, are somewhat 
lower than that found in previous research (e.g., Krug, 1989). The brevity of the scales 
appears to be the problem. When they were corrected for length (by application of the 


3 In each state, the state education agency provided the roster, and a sample was drawn 
proportional to the state in the total roster list. 


4 The returned sample's characteristics are of interest. The return rate was over 42 
percent, but its qualities are close to the universe of principals (outlined in Education 
Week, January 16, 1993). The measures of gender, ethnicity, and job tenure are quite 
close, but less so for education and age. Universe and sample percentages are: male 75 
and 74; white 93 and 88; years as principal 10 and 11. The age distribution in the 40's 
was 44 and 53, and with an M.A. degree 60 and 53 
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Spearman-Brown formula>, the alpha values closely match those found in previous 
research.® 


A preliminary testing of the influence of broad factors examined the consistency of 
these scales against the gross environmental factors of the state (fully reviewed in Wirt and 
Krug, 1993). These factors included various characteristics of each state, including their 
political and educational cultures. If the consistency of the scales had varied significantly 
across a given variable, then we could argue that the latter had an appreciable influence on 
responses. In parallel fashion, if items measuring anxiety were shown to vary 
systematically across people in different organizations, would likely conclude that the 
responses were more influenced by the organization (e.g., work stress) than of internal 
distress. However, that was not the case in this analysis. On each of the five dimensions, 
scale consistency remained stable for state, culture, and school district size, ranging from 
.23 to .79. However, the lowest values were always for the instructional climate 
dimension; for the remaining four, the alpha range was considerably higher, from .62 to 
.79. 


A second preliminary test was to examine the schooling capacities of these states. 
Eleven measures of capacity were devised: input (e.g., local-state funding), school 
structures (number of school agencies), quality (e.g., teacher salaries), and outcomes (e.g., 
graduation rates). We correlated the alpha scores on the five dimensions with these linear 
state measures. If school contexts like these measured did indeed shape principals’ 
cognitions--that is, it was the place, not the person--then, there should be many significant 
coefficients. But as we have shown earlier (Wirt and Krug, 1993), of fifty-five possible 
coefficients (five dimensions x eleven measures), only two were significant, which is only 
one less than expected by chance alone. Thus the preliminary results suggest no 
systematic linkage of context and cognitions by these measures. Differences in these 
school measures do exist, of course, but they are unrelated to these five dimensions of 
leadership. 


Design for Hypothesis Testing 
The testing of leadership and contextual qualities relies upon a set of 
measurements of both components. These components and their interaction are 
conceptualized in Figure 1, showing the test for 


(Figure 1 about here) 


individual, group, structural, and community influences upon principal leadership. 
Personal components, teacher bargaining, school qualities, and community consensus are 


5 n =rnn(1-r11), 
r11 (1-rnn) (Guilford, 1965, 465. 


© The exception is the promoting climate dimension; when corrected it is .73, but still 
lower than the .85 from earlier research. 
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regressed on the five dimensions of leadership. A brief explanation is necessary to specify 
the causal sub-theories that we test here. 


Personal Qualities: 

Among personal qualities, age, ethnicity, and gender may interact with the 
professionalization of administration. That is, we can hypothesize that the older, male, 
and white principals are more socialized to professional expectations and so are less likely 
to seek new school missions or other dimensions. Younger, female, and blacks, usually 
not a part of school's power system, might select a leadership position out of the norm. 
Women seem to adopt a more "caring" and open model in their administration, while men 
more often use "control" models (Shakeshaft, 1987). Because the latter reflect the 
profession's training, women would be less open to defining missions. 


Another personal quality, experience, suggests, once again, the weight of 
professionalism, as those with more experience are more likely to be settled in professional 
norms. Success with those norms would help account for appointment and longer tenure. 
Measures of experience include: years spent in administration, in principalship, and in the 
current job; and, whether one's career goal is a superintendency. The hypotheses are that: 

--the more settled principals are from experience, the less support is given for 
leadership dimensions like defining the school's mission; 

--but the more likely one seeks a superintendency. 


Finally, as one measure of principal's personal effort at work, we use the number of 
hours worked overall and hours with parents. One could work hard and be both a 
manager as well as a leader, but this attribute must exist if leadership is to exist. 


The Presence of Bargaining Units 
Teacher bargaining units suggest another partner in making school decisions, one 


that might constrain leadership. That is measured by the presence of contracts, the type of 
unit (NEA or AFT), as well as estimates of importance to teachers, the type of unit (AFT 
or NEA) and its qualities, and the degree of cooperation between unit and district. The 
hypothesis is that as this factor looms larger, the leadership capacity of the principal 
should be limited in dimensions selected. 


The School Context 

Qualities in the school composition are often thought to shape principal activity. 
The hypothesis is that leadership is possible the greater the homogeneity in the student 
body. Variations in the size of students in school site and district, in family income, and in 
ethnicity should affect principals' sense of the school's mission and other dimensions. The 
poorer, more ethnic, and larger schools should constrain that leadership. 


Similarly, the interest that students have in school or college, the pressure of 
parents to learn, and the teachers' support of schooling suggest that these should enhance 
any principals' leadership. Finally, the output of schools--student achievement, 
absenteeism, and vandalism--constitute a background that may influence leadership. 
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Greater student achievement and less absenteeism or vandalism suggest a potential for a 
mission of curriculum leadership; the reverse conditions suggest a background of 
schooling that may enhance leadership dimensions. 


Community Consensus 
School and community have often been used as interacting influences upon 


learning, teaching, and administration. Moreover, this community consensus has been 
disrupted in recent decades resulting in the creation of a a local politics of education. 
Schooling has recently been charged by conflict in which leadership changes. Where once 
administrators sought to provide the professional best, today their effort is focused in 
managing local conflict and surviving (Wirt and Kirst, 1992; Wirt and Christovich, 1989). 


The degree of this community consensus is measured by political variables: 

--board elections as a vehicle of conflict are seen in competition, vote turnouts, 
campaign issues; 

--the number of local groups involved in school policy; 

--the pressure of the district's central office; 

--The superintendent's involvement in supervision, support, expectations, time 
spent, and tenure. 


The hypothesis is that as these measures are greater, thereby registering 
community dissensus, then principal leadership would be difficult to assume. But if the 
superintendent or central office are supportive, principal leadership would more likely be 
assumed. 


Research Findings 
The analysis involved two stages. A preliminary analysis regressed all available 
predictors on the leadership criteria. The most promising predictors were then selected 
for a second analysis whose beta weights appear in Table 2. A brief scan of that table 
reveals the moderate explanat- 


(Table 2 about here) 


ion of the criteria. On average, 15-20 percent of the criterion variance is explained by the 
reduced set of predictors (see R squares). As the table shows, a few variables are 
common and pervasive across all leadership dimensions, including superintenden 
supervision and expectations, staff support, and personal activity. Equally important is the 
absence of some explanations that do not explain well or at all. 


Theories That Do Not Explain 

From the political science orientation of one author, it is especially striking to find 
the weakness of influences of community conflict. There is no significance found in 
several aspects of school board elections. A variety of campaign issues in the board 
elections, or the voter turnout in contested or uncontested elections, had no association 
with leadership dimensions. There was also no significance to a number of potential 
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constraints on leadership that arise with teacher bargaining units. Also, of thirteen school 
policy groups with potential influence on principals, including Washington or the 
economy, only two leadership dimensions show scattered influence by these few, and no 
influence exists at all for two dimensions. 


It is hard to believe that the recently turbulent politics of education does not affect 
leadership dimensions, given the extensive presence of that phenomenon (reviewed in Wirt 
and Kirst, 1992). If board elections are fought over curriculum or student deficiencies, if 
local groups are mobilized to make policy, if state and Washington bureaucracies are 
levying local constraints--how could principals not note this environment? 


But, as this is a study in perceptions of reality, the answer must lie with principals’ 
perceptions. That is, they may well be aware of the political turbulence in a district, but 
they do not see it as significantly influencing their leadership activity down at the local site. 
As middle-level leaders in an organization, they could be indifferent to high-level politics; 
but at their own level, they could still provide leadership, either as mission definers or as 
system maintainers. But by the middle or senior levels of schooling, the fuller community 
or other groups could focus on these principals. A separate analysis shows somewhat that 
this is the case, but that is not true for the entire sample.’ 


Another absence of explanation lies in the composition of student bodies. Such 
measures, like size of school site or the distribution of students' income, ethnicity, or 
achievement, are not significant at all; although vandalism rates inversely predict the ability 
to define mission or supervise teaching.’. This finding has implications for educational 
administration, underlining its emphasis on providing leadership training without regard 
for a diverse school system (Clifford and Guthrie, 1988; Murphy and Hallinger, 1987). A 
final note is the absence of influence on leadership from the central office; indeed, it is 
curious to find the negative quality of these beta weights. When these bureaucracies lead, 
they appear to block leadership attitudes on all but one dimension. Bureaucracy's strength 
seems to counter-balance leadership throughout the system. 


7 A separate regression using the reduced set of variables by level of school shows that 
one aspect of leadership, defining the school's mission, is significant only for one group-- 
teachers--and that was at the elementary school level. Here, where smaller units make 
principal and teachers closer, where values may be more easily played out, there is some 
group influence. Also, this level shows only two significant relationships, both with 
teachers, while the middle and senior high principals show four, two with teachers and two 
with local groups. 


8 Again, depending upon the level of schooling there is scattered influence. Three 
dimensions of leadership emerge for heavily black schools and one dimension for heavily 
white schools. But at the senior high level, leadership in black schools is significant on the 
defining mission dimension (p<.001). 


What does emerge is the positive staff support for improving instruction that we 
will return to later. The key finding here is that it is less the quality of the students, than 
the quality of principal and staff, that facilitates leadership. 


Theories That Do Explain Something 

There are some theories that explain leadership moderately, namely, the personal 
qualities of principals. Thus, gender shows significance on three of the dimensions, each 
time among women, and these all appear at the elementary school level. Here is another 
piece of evidence that female administration has a different cast to it than that for males. 
Women approach administration more often from an instructional context, with less 
enthusiasm (or need for) for control (on the principal experience, see superintendent 
experience, see Bell and Chase, 1989, and for the superintendent's, see Bell, 1988). That 
possibility is strengthened because Table 2 shows significance on being a leader in defining 
the school's mission. There is an important point here; professional training does not mask 
all gender differences, as women appear as stronger leaders. 


Another personal quality of importance is the ethnic dimension, as three 
dimensions emerge with significant beta weights. The black principal more likely supports 
such dimensions as defining the school's mission, supervising teaching, and monitoring 
students. The last two dimensions are consonant with a managerial concept of leadership; 
thus blacks are more clearly adopt attitudes more consonant with professional training 
(Sergovanni, 1987). But the mission definition, while urged in that training, is often hard 
to achieve; but whites do it better than blacks by this analysis. But there is also supportive 
evidence elsewhere that some black principals do create very successful programs that 
improve achievement in the worst of ghetto schools. 


But this study does show that professional training is affected by ethnic or gender 
differences; otherwise, these personal qualities would not have emerged. Further research 
will explore combinations of race and gender in their leader dimensions. For example, do 
white males define mission differently from white females? Or if both are black? 


Finally the personal quality of experience also shows some importance but in no 
consistent pattern. The significance of having a higher degree is important in defining the 
school's mission, but no measure of time in the profession is important, for example, years 
in education or in the current job. But experience in education was associated with 
supervising teaching and monitoring students. The curious and negative finding for the 
variable years in the current job seems unclear. Does it mean that newer principals work 
on the school climate, while those with more time on the job give it up? 


Consequently, the explanation of leadership noted in this section seems less to lie 
in the political or social context of the community or in the school site than it does in some 
group aspect, like staff support or personal qualities like gender or ethnicity. 


Theories That Do Explain A Great Deal 
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Tables 2 shows consistent significance exists for the directive abilities of the 
superintendent, the degree of hard work by the principal, and the supportive attitudes of 
teachers. All these variables generate a leadership context that is both a professional 
network and personal effort. 


The single striking variable in the entire analysis with persistent and high 
significance is the theory of the superintendent creating leadership possibilities for 
principals. Five qualities of the superintendent's supervision were significant on 
instructional leadership, teacher relations, student achievement, use of resources, and 
overall supervision. It was this theoretical aspect that most often explained all five of the 
leadership dimensions.?. Also, for four dimensions, the superintendent's expectations of 
aspects of the principal's work had significant beta weights. ! 


Historically, it was this leader who developed the modern professional system but 
fastening on "the one best system" (Tyack, 1974).We knew evidence of this from a Rand 
report on big city superintendents’ success (Hill et al., 1989); their role has been recently 
reviewed for public relations and conflict aspects (Crowson and Morris, 1990; Wirt and 
Christovich, 1989) 


Another, and perhaps more important, element of leadership lies in the theoretical 
influence of the principal's activity. That was seen in the time put into leadership, that is, 
the number of hours spent with parents and in total hours of work per week . These dual 
measures are highly related to the five leadership dimensions with significant beta weights 
in nine of ten cases. 


While that finding might well apply to hard-working principals who exert little 
leadership, two other findings challenge that inference. First, personal activity is nested 
within a professional system of superintendents with high expectations and frequent 
supervision and of teachers highly supportive of instruction (see below). It would be 
difficult to imagine an ineffective principal operating under those constraints. Second, the 
principals’ attitudes are significantly linked to their higher standing on all five dimensions 
of leadership. Defining the school's mission, or any other dimension, seems unlikely for an 
ineffective principal. 


9 The superintendent's supervision was significant for eleven out of fifteen possible 
relations (3 school levels x 5 dimensions). At the senior level, all were significant at 
p<.000. 


10 The level of analysis is important here. At the elementary level, all five dimensions 
were significant (p<000), but faded at the middle and senior levels. A subsequent analysis 
will trace these structural factors, which usually find most measures significant at lower 
levels but rarely at higher levels--except for the superintendent's role, staff support, and 
principal effort. 


The final significant tier of professional support involves positive staff support for 
improving instruction. The responses ranged from "Little or no interest" up to "Intense 
interest among all, much effort, and demonstrable results." This variable has significant 
beta weights for all five dimensions. The largest weight in the entire analysis rests with 
managing the curriculum, where the teacher would normally have the greatest interest. 
But teaching support is also the highest of all variables for defining the school's mission; 
the implication is that leadership by the principal and support by the teacher are closely 
intertwined. !! 


There remains one other theory that carries considerable weight--school district 
size. That condition arises from a context lying outside the professional network that this 
analysis has demonstrated. For all five dimensions the beta weights are significant and 
positive, that is, leadership appears stronger the larger the population of the school 
district. This is the first, consistent, and only significant variable that measures something 
more than just the professional network; clearly, that is a context variable in which 
leadership takes place. 


Understanding this variable requires knowing that size is a surrogate for 
complexity. In the range of about 14,000 school districts in the nation, there is 
considerable homogeneity within the many smaller districts of suburbs, down state 
communities, and rural areas. One dominant condition prevails, as anthropologist Alan 
Peshkin (1978, 1986) has noted of such smaller places, public or private. There is what he 
terms a strong "fit" between the dominant community values and the school leaders’ 
orientation. They are most often "locals" in their origins, training, and apprentice work as 
they come from the state where they work or one adjoining. 


Consequently, these principals of smaller places share an understanding of those 
local values, and work within a cultural network of reinforcing values. So they may not 
perceive their attitudes as leadership but as sharing common tasks for the community in 
work rooted within cultural values. But the larger the community, there are more 
culturally diverse student bodies and faculties, and greater financial straits. In this mix of 
diversity, principals perceive needs all about them. Those form a critical agenda which 
they must meet by acting like a leader. Regardless of size, though, defining the school's 
mission is highly significant from the elementary to the senior high school.!2 


11 Again, the school level makes a difference. All five dimensions are significant (p<000) 
at the elementary level, fade, at the middle level, and disappear at the senior level. It 
seems that leadership is enhanced at lower levels where the administrator and staff are 
more closely related in a smaller locale. 


12 Again, structure intervenes to help clarify this relationship. At the elementary level, 
three of the five dimensions are significant, especially on defining mission; these fade in 
significance to two dimensions at the middle and only one at the senior level. But in these 
cases it is defining mission that is most significant (p<.000 and .020, respectively). 
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In summary, this approach to leadership identifies from a host of possible theories 
the most significant in shaping principals’ attitudes. We find it is less the context--except 
for district size--that is identified with leadership. Rather, that condition is more likely 
traceable to the personal qualities of effort by the principals and to the professional 
network of a directive superintendent and supportive teachers. But even here, being 
female and black are other personal qualities that affect these principals. However, there 
are many other contextual theories of community and school influences that are not 
associated with such leadership.. 


Political Cognates of Leadership Dimensions 
This analysis of leadership among school principals has implications for school 
administration, but of more interest to political science is how it links to political 
leadership. We see in this work a set of cognates that might link one field to the other. 


We begin with understanding that, while social institutions have many common 
qualities found in organizational behavior, there are still essentially distinctive functions 
among them. The function of the military is clearly to provide security for the nation by 
the threat or use of force., that of business to maximize income by increasing productivity, 
and that of education to teach useful skills and knowledge to the young. But common to 
these differing functions are the forces found in all organizations. We know these in the 
American political system of system maintenance, inertia, furthering personal rather than 
institutional goals, and so on (Rourke, 1986). Equally common to all institutions, we 
suggest, are the qualities of leadership which require certain cognitions and behaviors. 
There are clearly differing cognition among institutions, even within the political system. 
But it is on these common cognitive qualities where we may see cognates of political 
leadership, as we can now review. 


Defining Mission 
The dimension of "defining mission" would seem most clearly linked to the 


literature of political science which has focused on the control aspects of leadership. We 
have suggested some aspects of two types of educational leadership among principals that 
focuses on cognitions. But there are also some political cognates of this dimension. The 
discipline's focus has been on control by political leaders at the macro-level, those with an 
agenda for the life of a society which can transform it.. From the earliest writing on 
leaders from Alexander the Great to the modern era's Adolph Hitler or Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, political leaders generate ideas that alter their society--for good or evil. 
Moreover, much organizational research focuses on another type of leadership at the 
micro-level, such as beliefs on maintaining a system. 


Personal psychology, as Harold Lasswell noted 45 years ago (1948), generates in 
some persons certain needs and wants that are transmuted into new values that are 
focused on the political arena. thirty years later, this cognitive element infused Burns' work 
(1978) . The concept that he catches so well is the transformational type who generates 
new values that are designed to change the old order. As Burns notes, leadership 
originates from several sources (Part IT), such as the family, political system, and social 


role. From such origins, these leaders emerge, spurred by new values; ambition and 
gratification interact to attract others who accept the leader and the ideas as their own. 
That mobilization of followers causes transformational leadership to create social change, 
either as reform or revolution; some of these may even become "heroic leaders." 


Burns also distinguishes the transactional leader who negotiates with others to 
maintain an organization's goals. He located these leaders within the democratic organs of 
government, in which their exchanging of desired objects with other actors is worked out 
through parties, Congress, executive, and the media. Bureaucracy also demonstrates this 
exchange function (Rourke, 1986). But key to all is that this transactional leader has a 
cognitive framework that is more interested in maintaining the rules and resource 
distribution within the society. From another political science perspective, this leader's 
focus is less on redistributive, than on distributive policy. 
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Control in The Other Dimensions 

There is a significant shift from the cognitive dimension of defining leadership to 
the four others (Table 1). We suggest that these other cognitions are primarily 
management cognitions, some of which share the control orientation of traditional scholars 
on leadership. These educational dimensions--curriculum, teaching, students, instructional 
climate--reflect cognitions about actions rather than values, actions designed to nurture 
and encourage followers like teachers and students. The shift in these four dimensions 
from the defining a school's mission focuses on values while the other four are cognitions 
about operational control of persons and events. It is this shift that parallels Burns' 
transactional leader, often found in the traditional literature of political science. 


The linkage of our work to political leadership is suggested at this point by analysis 
of only one dimension, namely, promoting the instructional climate. Here, the leader 
stimulates the teacher to innovate or otherwise promote learning. There is a similar 
relationship found in an earlier research in education between the "effective" principals 
(e.g., Austin, 1979; Dwyer, Garnett, and Lee, 1987). They rely on selecting teachers who 
share their own view of schooling, incorporating them into planning and seeking resources 
to make their work effective. 


How this dimension can relate to political leadership is less familiar to political 
scientists than is the case for defining the school's mission. But a relationship is seen in the 
study of other organizations that have different goals but a common leadership function, 
as noted earlier. For example, a familiar proposition of military leadership goes beyond 


providing the major goals of strategy but to another that is intrinsically more transactional. 
That is the need to expend all material and psychological resources to reinforce the soldier 
who must ultimately go onto the killing ground to face the chance of death (John Keegan, 
The Face of Battle, makes this point across major battles in western history). Similarly, 
there is an emerging field in business leadership that stresses the innovative, if not leading, 
role of the worker in attaining success. Here, the leader maximizes the opportunities to 
include their input into the productive function. 


Some suggestions about how we might demonstrate this dimension politically lies 
in identifying how leaders reinforce the needs and interests of followers. In this 
perspective we see illustrations of this cognate in common political practices in the 
American literature: 

--The classical party machine whose close interaction of the boss with machine 
personnel in order to stimulate them to higher efforts at election time. 

--The reward systems within public bureaucracy that recognize those who innovate 
useful programs or whose service is distinguished. 

--The president providing his close staff with perquisites (like tickets to his box at 
the Kennedy Center) or awarding a wealthy donor with an ambassadorship (like the 
current ambassador to France). 


Summary 


These are preliminary thoughts about revising the study of leadership to fit the 
requirements of the leaders observed in this national principal study. The fit of educational 
and political leadership is not exact, of course; clearly, there is little in principals of Burns' 
"heroic leader." But we have shown that these cognitive aspects emerge in a national 
sample, a requirement that is important for any theory of political leadership resting on 
groups of leaders Note, these cognitive dimensions are often independent of contextual 
variables. Principals lead within a professional network of superintendents, staff, and 
personal activity. Much of this seems related to Burns' types of leader, even though we 
did not set out to test for his concepts in this research. 


Finally, we suggest that some linkages exist between educational and political 
leadership that could build on empirically-based theory of leadership that goes beyond the 
useful case study or inductive analysis that are familiar in our discipline. Theory needs to 
move to collective studies of behavior and cognition among political leaders, as we do 
with all other agencies in the political system. Political psychology is beginning to focus in 
this fashion on groups of leaders, whether "brokers of dreams" in transactional analysis 
(Sooklal, 1991), or their uses of stress to shape leadership (Robins and Dorn, 1993). 
Indeed, the call for a new comparative analysis of political leadership (Edinger, 1990) 
suggests that there is a need to focus not only on control, but also on cognitions about 
common dimensions of leadership in order test them. 
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Table 1 
Five Dimensions of Instructional Leadership 


Defines Mission 
People who score high in this area often discuss the school's purpose and mission with staff, 
students, and the school community. They take advantage of opportunities to stress and 
communicate school goals. Further, they try to make themselves visible in the school building and 
they communicate excitement about education to staff and students. 


Promotes Instructional Climate 
Administrators who score high in this area nurture learning in a variety of ways. They encourage 
teachers to innovate. They regularly recognize staff members' efforts, write letters of 
commendation for a job well done, and ask parents to praise teachers for their good work. 


Manages Curriculum and Instruction 
High-scores provide information that teachers need to plan their work effectively. They work to 
ensure a good fit between curriculum objectives and achievement testing and actively support 
curriculum development. Their primary emphasis as administrator is with instructional rather than 
administrative issues. 


Supervises Teaching 
People who score high spend time encouraging staff to try their best. They coach and counsel 


teachers in a supportive manner. They attempt to critique teachers as though they were a mentor 
rather than an evaluator. They encourage teachers to evaluate their own performance and set 
goals for their own growth. 


Monitors Student Progress 
People who score high in this area regularly review performance data with teachers and use this 
information to gauge progress toward the school's goals. They provide teachers with timely 
access to student assessment information. 


Source: Krug, 1993. 


Figure 1 


Model of Context-Cognitive Interaction 


CONTEXT COMPONENTS COGNITIVE COMPONENTS 
Personal 
Status--gender, age, ethnicity 
Experience--years in admin., as principal 


current job, goal of supt., schooling 
Activity--w/ supt., hours of 
work, hours w/parents 


Teacher Bargaining 
contract exists, type of union, importan 


contract, qualities of union, cooperatio 
union and school 


School Qualities Principals' Constructs 
Type--element., junior, senior Defining mission 
Composition--school size, district size, Promoting instructional 

locale, student income and ethnicity climate 
Inputs--student interest in school and co Managing curriculum 
parental pressure, teacher attitudes and instruction 
Outputs--student achievement, absenteei Supervising teaching 
vandalism Monitoring student 
progress 


Community Consensus 


Board Elections--degree of competition 
turnout in contested and uncontested 
elections, issues in elections 

Group Ranking on Influence on Schoo 
Policy 

Central Administration--interest of cen 
office, supt. time spent in supervision, 
support, expectations, supt. tenure 
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Table 2 
Beta Levels of Significant Variables in Reduced Set 


Dimensions 


Defining Managing Supervise Monitor Promote 
Mission Curiculum Teaching Students Climate 


Variables 


Supt. 
Role: 
Expectation 
Supervise 


Personal- 
Qualities 
Female 
Black 


Personal- 
Experien. 
Yrs. Educat. 
Yrs. in Job 
Highest 
degree 


Personal- 
Hours 
Parents 
Total 


District 
Size 

CO success 
CO concern 


School Site 
Staff 
Support 
Student 
interest 


|__| 
12 17 17 20 
13 16 17 
06 09 10 
13 08 10 
07 07 
08 -.14 
08 08 
08 08 14 12 
10 08 07 07 
2 06 10 10 
-.07 -.10 
-.12 -.09 
18 34 15 08 13 
09 


Table 2, cont'd 


Vandals -.07 


Group 
Influence 
Teachers 
Local groups 


Central 
office 


R Square 
Adjusted 
Signif. F 


10 
20 15 15 14 14 
000 000 000 000 000 


Appendix A 
Items for the Cognitive Dimensions of Leadership 


Use the following scale to select your answers for items 101 through 115. 


(A) (B) ©) (E) 


Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Frequently Almost Always 
HOW OFTEN DO YOU... 


101. define and communicate school goals? 

102. deal with curriculum issues? 

103. help teachers improve student achievement? 

104. monitor students' progress? 

105. involve others in school-related decisions? 

106. create excitement about teaching and learning? 

107. contribute to curriculum improvement? 

108. supervise teachers? 

109. review students/ performances? 

110. reduce conflict? 

111. communicate a sense of mission to faculty and students? 
112. find/allocate curriculum resources? 

113. provide feedback to teachers? 

114 communicate expectations for student performance? 
115. reinforce the work of students and teachers? 


Source: Maehr and Ames, 1988. Copyright @ 1985 by MeriTech, Inc. 
Reproduced by permission. 
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ARE SWEDISH BUREAUCRATS ORDINARY PEOPLE? 
by 


Lois R. Wise and Stefan Sziics 


ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts to contribute to the study of the values and attitudes of the public 
work force and the extent to which findings from U.S. researchers are supported by studies 
based on another culture, the Nordic country of Sweden. It looks at different attitudinal areas 
and compares the responses of people employed in the private, state, and local or county level 
of government who participated in the Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) conducted in the 
autumn of 1991 by researchers at the Géteborgs University. Four areas are examined: (1) 
demographic differences and differences in socio-political affiliations, (2) differences in 
confidence in public institutions, (3)attitudes toward political policies, and (4) perspectives on 


life. The main findings are supportive of the general premise that Swedish bureaucrats have 
much in common with ordinary people, but there are some significant differences that have 
certain implications for government and democratic representation. 


The cultivation of a workplace environment that promotes democratic representation is 
a fundamental responsibility of government in a democratic state. This reflects the idea that the 
public bureaucracy functions as a fourth estate along with the executive, legislature, and courts 
in a democratic system (Kingsley 1944). Two notions of representation operate. One involves 
similarities between the public bureaucracy and the population with respect to physical 
characteristics or other demographic attributes. This is sometimes referred to as passive 
representation because it rests on the assumption that those with similar characteristics and 


backgrounds share the same values and policy preferences (Rawls 1971; Krantz 1976). A 


second notion of representation rests on the extent to which members of the public bureaucracy 
share the same value preferences and policy alternatives as the general public. 

The value of passive representation is ranked rather low among political scientists in that 
research indicates that a public servant’s values and attitudes may be distinctly different from 


those of his or her assumed social group (Krislov & Rosenbloom 1981; Thompson 1976). But 


given an increasing emphasis on work force diversity in the United States in recent years, 


considerable research energy has been focused on the composition of the U.S. public work force 
at all levels of government. This interest in passive representation is often justified by the 
argument that the public service should reflect the population even if a linkage between 
individuals’ physical characteristics and their attitudes and policy preferences cannot be 
supported. Passive representation in itself restores confidence and a perception of openness in 
government and legitimacy in government institutions (Rose 1989; Krisiov 1974) and diversity 
in the public service promotes social equality (Rawls 1971; Wise 1990). 

Although these arguments have perhaps held less interest among culturally homogeneous 
populations, the concern for cultural diversity in the public bureaucracy might also increase in 
these nations as a result of at least two factors. One pertains to changes in the pattern of 
immigration in Europe and the increasing number of members of different ethnic groups in 
countries traditionally thought of as homogeneous. A second factor pertains to the integration 
of Europe and the related rise in importance of international civil service systems. The issue 
of national or geographic representativeness has been discussed by a number of scholars with 
respect to the United Nations civil service. Perhaps more compelling is the realization that 


decisions made in Brussels may have great impact on nationals residing in member countries of 


the European Community, making the question of representativeness in that civil service a 
significant concern. 

The global trend toward reorganization of the public sector into smaller more cost 
efficient institutions is portrayed by many as fundamental to economic viability and national 
competitiveness in the world community. This transition involves efforts toward downsizing, 
privatization, and decentralization of government services and functions. An important concern 
is the extent to which the public bureaucracy shares prevailing attitudes about the size and scope 
of government or serves as a bloc in opposition to these reforms either in an attempt to 
perpetuate its own self interest or certain value preferences. 

This paper attempts to contribute to the study of the values and attitudes of the public 
work force and the extent to which findings from U.S. researchers are supported by studies 
based on another culture, the Nordic country of Sweden. It looks at different attitudinal areas 
and compares the responses of people employed in the private, state, and local or county level 
of government who participated in the Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) in the autumn of 
1991. Use of the term "bureaucrat" reflects the informal terminology put forward by Charles 
Goodsell (1983) which is commonly used synonymously with government employees or public 
servants in this literature.' Two factors make the Swedish case particularly interesting. One 
is the absence of restrictions against political participation or political office-holding (such as 
under the U.S. Hatch Act) in Sweden and in fact a relatively high share of elected officers with 


civil service backgrounds (Hultqvist, Littorin, Sjéstr6m 1985). A second factor is a strong 


'This liberal use of the term "bureaucrat" is not generally accepted among Swedish political 
scientists who prefer to limit the use of the term to more traditional white collar administrative 
positions. 


pattern of overlapping spheres of influence within government and the tendency of high civil 

servants to serve as policy experts on special committees a boards (Wise and Jonzon 1991). 
The remainder of the study is organized into four sections. The first reviews some of 

the existing literature regarding the extent to which members of the public bureaucracy are like 


or unlike the general population. The next section briefly describes the methods used in the 


research. This is followed by a report of empirical findings based on the 1991 SOM survey. 


The main findings are supportive of the general premise that Swedish bureaucrats have much 
in common with ordinary people, but there are some significant differences that have certain 
implications for government and democratic representation. Finally some conclusions are drawn 


which point to a need for further research in this area. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

A review of literature regarding the question of whether public sector bureaucrats are 
different reveals a tension between two different camps. One group’s position can be 
summarized to say that bureaucrats are for the most part just like everyone else and where 
differences can be observed they are not particularly important. A second group argues that 
government employees are not only different from ordinary people but moreover that those 
differences are of political significance. Within this second group would be public choice 
advocates who have argued that a person’s attitudes toward the state are very strongly related 
to whether or not that person is employed by the state (Tullock 1965; Niskanen 1971). 
Bureaucrats are expected to be more left leaning politically, in opposition to privatization efforts, 


and in favor of spending increases for government functions, or public services. The idea that 
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government employees are different has a broader base, however, than public choice theory. 
One school of thought argues that people in government are different because people who join 
public service have different motivations and values than others (Aberbach, Putnam & Rockman 
1981). Perry and Wise (1990) have attempted to develop some theoretical propositions based 
on a_ review of the literature in this area. A third group arguing that public employees are 
different is based on the idea that a new breed of public servants dedicated to promoting good 
management on the one hand and equitable social outcomes on the other can shape the direction 
of the public sector (Frederickson 1980). 

In attempting to shed light on the question of whether members of the public bureaucracy 
are different from other people, Lewis (1990)? analyzed survey data regarding a number of 
different attitudes and behaviors among Americans. His main conclusion that public bureaucrats 
are for the most part like others is supportive of the premise that bureaucrats are ordinary people 
but he does identify some important differences between the two groups which raise significant 
concerns for the question of representativeness. Moreover, his study is limited to the American 
case, so the generalizability of his conclusions to other public service systems is not known. 
This section reviews existing literature about representativeness in the public bureaucracy. It 
begins with evidence from other studies pertaining to aspects of passive representation as 
indicated by comparisons between bureaucrats and others for breakdowns of age, sex, income, 


and family background. It then turns to an examination of respondents’ affiliations and attitudes. 


Lewis’ research is based on the General Social Surveys (1982-1988), National Opinion 
Research Center. 


Demographic Differences. Passive representation pertains to the extent to which 


members of the public work force are like the general population with respect to their 


demographic characteristics. The share of women in the public bureaucracy has been increasing 


over time and in many industrialized nations women are more likely to be found in government 
than private businesses or industry. These trends are apparent in Germany, Britain, and Sweden, 
for example (Rose 1985a). The share of women in the U.S. public service has grown steadily, 
but American women are not disproportionately found in government. Women represent about 
45 percent of the civilian labor force and about 43 percent of the federal civil service and 44 
percent of state and local public service systems (Center for Women in Government 1991). 
Age differences may be apparent across sectors, related to both job status and hiring patterns. 
Mellbourne (1979: 108) for example has reported that the majority of upper-level Swedish civil 
servants are over 51 years of age, but comparative data are not provided. For the U.S. case, 
those in the national civil service tend to be older than other workers with a median age about 
five years higher than that of the non federal work force and the average civil servant’s age is 
predicted to rise over the next decade (Hudson Institute 1988). 

Earnings differences may distinguish public sector employees from others. Both per 
capita earnings for civil servants and others and comparisons between people performing similar 
jobs tend to show that national level civil servants lag the prevailing wage in industrialized 
nations (Peters 1989). The occupational structure of the public sector is an important qualifying 
factor, particularly at the national level of government which is mostly composed of professional 


jobs requiring college education and receiving higher salaries. 
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An emphasis on special educational attainment or legal training has been associated with 
class differences between the civil service and others in some countries. Civil servants have 
historically been disproportionately drawn from the middle class (Peters 1989: 76). The trend 
for upper-level bureaucrats has been different but recruitment of civil servant elites is also 
becoming more egalitarian. This trend is particularly apparent in Germany, Britain, 
Switzerland, Canada, and the U.S; but not in other national governments (i.e. France, 
Netherlands). In some countries, including Sweden and Denmark, top bureaucrats have 
historically been equally drawn from both middle and upper class families (Peters 1989: 96). 
Previous studies of upper-level civil servants in the Swedish national bureaucracy found that few 
came from working class backgrounds (Mellbourne 1979). 

Public employees have different patterns of trade union affiliation than others. Data for 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Sweden show higher rates of union membership 
among public sector employees than among those in the private sector. The same is true for 
U.S. workers ("USOPM" 1993). Among upper-level civil servants in Sweden, religious 
affiliations are very weak (Mellbourne 1979:98). Lewis (1990) found no difference between 
American government employees and others in their pattern of church attendance with about one 


in three Americans reporting they attend church weekly. 


Attitudinal Differences. There is a history of research in political science that argues that 


the values and attitudes of public employees diverge from those of the general public (Rhoads 


1978: 114; Schott 1976: 131; Levy et al. 1974: 114-115). One theory is that public service 


attracts people with different attitudes and values (Perry & Wise 1990; Downs 1967). People 


may join the public service for an opportunity to participate in the policy-making process or to 


contribute to the development of public service programs. Another theory of membership is 


based on socialization processes (Huckfeldt and Sprague 1988). Since organizational cultures 
socialize members into specific value perspectives and attitudes toward client groups, public 
servants may develop a unique view of the world and their agency’s mission in it. As experts 
in certain policies areas or services, they may feel justified in excluding the public from 
providing inputs into a service or policy area. Like political elites, public sector professionals 
may contribute to the "mobilization of bias" in society by promoting policies and programs that 
favor their own value paradigm and by ignoring the ideas and inputs from groups or agencies 
in conflict with their values. Forums for resolving the differences in values and operating 
methods may be absent or ineffective. 

In some cultures, including that of the U.S., rather negative views of public servants are 
common. Government bureaucrats are often portrayed as security-seeking and work-avoiding 
individuals; they are sometimes characterized as insensitive to the public they are expected to 
serve; and occasionally are thought to be unethical and corrupt. When these negative 
perspectives become widespread, they produce a certain level of "bureaucrat bashing" that may 
be an effective political tool for those wanting to reduce the size or impact of government, but 
it is generally a sport that undermines the effectiveness of the bureaucracy (U.S. National 
Commission of the Public Service [NCPS] 1989; Baldwin 1991). Even seemingly innocuous 
images of public servants as boring, rule bound, detail-driven people impact the perceived 
desirability of public sector employment and in turn the quality of the public work force. These 


sentiments were prevalent in the U.S. during the 1970s and early 1980s. 


An important shift in the prevailing assessment of public servants in the U.S. came with 
the publication of Charles Goodsell’s work, The Case for Bureaucracy (1985), in which he 
argues that although the image of public bureaucrats is strongly negative and contradictory, 
public servants are really just “ordinary people" who share similar political opinions and 
personal attitudes with the general public. Goodsell’s argument is based on rather limited 
previous survey research of American civil servants but supported by more recent empirical 
work. Baldwin’s (1991) review of previous research addresses the negative stereotypes attached 
to public servants and concludes that a number of negative stereotypes cannot be supported given 
the quality of the research or level of consistency across studies. 

Evidence of differences between public and private sector employees varies. Rainey, 
Backoff, and Levine (1976) observed differences in motivation between the two groups. Guyot 
(1962) found that government managers have higher needs for achievement but lower needs for 
affiliation than their private sector counterparts. Similarly, Brown (1971) judged local school 
administrators more risk adverse than private sector managers. Using comparative data for 
managers in both sectors, Rainey (1982) found few significant differences in evaluations of 
rewards among managers and concluded that overall the two groups were quite similar and 
differences were judged superficial. 

Lewis (1990) explored the extent to which government employees in the U.S. have 
different attitudes toward sexual behavior, women’s role in society, and race relations. He 
reports bureaucrats are more tolerant or liberal on certain elements of these constructs, but were 


similar to others in their attitudes toward pre- and extra- marital sex, working women, and on 


five different measures of racial prejudice. Data from SIFO (1987) suggest that Swedish public 
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and private sector employees may have different notions of morality. About half of private 
sector respondents indicated that they thought it right that Sweden sell weapons to other lands, 
while 46 percent of those in government responded that they thought such weapons sales were 


wrong. 


Variations between public sector employees and others with respect to policy preferences 


have also been pursued. A stream of research for different industrialized nations explores the 
extent to which bureaucrats are more likely to favor and contribute to the expansion of 
government. One branch of that stream, the bureau voting model, argues that growth in the 
size of government is related to voting advantages that public employees have over other citizens 
(Garand et al. 1991). In this model, public employees are seen as more liberal than other voters 
and more likely to support policies or candidates favoring government growth. Further, they are 
more politically active than other citizens thereby having greater impact on political outcomes 
(Garand et al. 1991). A comparative study of public and private sector differences in Canada 
and the U.S. concludes that an ideological cleavage is evident among North American 
bureaucrats and likely to expand (Blais et al. 1990). The findings, although weak, are taken as 
supportive of public choice theory indicating that government employees are more like to vote 
for parties or candidates who favor the expansion of government. 

According to Meier (1987; 1975) federal executives have similar ideas to those of the 
general public regarding government spending. Lewis (1990) reports that on a battery of eleven 
items pertaining to government spending, American bureaucrats differ from others on only two. 
These are defense spending and space exploration. On both budget areas, government 


employees were more disposed to favor higher funding allocations than other people. 
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Nilsson’s (1991) review of previous Swedish research reports a sharp increase in support 
for the idea of reducing the size of government beginning in 1990, when more than half (56%) 
of SOM respondents agreed with the idea. During the 1980s, the percentage of those favoring 
a reduction in government fluctuated between 35 and 42 percent. In exploring differences 
among respondents in their attitudes toward the size of government, Nilsson demonstrates how 
political party affiliation is associated with a respondent’s posture toward the public sector. 
Although support for a large public sector generally declines over time, respondents in parties 
to the left are more favorable toward government than others. 

Despite agreement in principle with the idea of government reductions in size or 
spending, questions on specific policies areas might elicit different response patterns. Data 
compiled under SIFO’s Samhallsmonitor in 1990 indicate that the general Swedish public does 
not support changes in the social security system. About one in four felt that the system of 
social security should be made smaller, and about one in ten favored an expansion of social 
security measures. But the majority (59 percent) thought the system should not be changed 
(Sj6str6m 1991). Contrary to public choice theory, the idea of increased privatization of health 
care, day care, and similar services was supported by about seven in ten people polled in 1989 
by SIFO (SIFO 1989). 

The strong support for egalitarian measures in Sweden has been described by other 
researchers (Verba et al. 1988). Relative to members of other societies, the general public in 


Sweden favors smaller differences in earnings and class status. Although there was some 


fluctuation on measures of support for egalitarian values during the 1980s, survey data for 1990 


show a resumption in support for these values. Almost half of all Swedes surveyed in 1990 


thought, for example, that differences among social classes had become too large. At the same 
time, the majority of the general public in 1990 supported the statement that the differences in 
people’s economic situation remained so large that a major objective of public authorities should 


be to decrease them (Sjéstr6m 1991). 


Confidence in Social Institutions. Almond and Verba’s (1965) pioneering comparative 


study identified differences among members of five nation states in their trust and confidence 


in political institutions. British and American respondents were more likely to expect fair 


treatment from the bureaucracy than were West Germans, Italians, or Mexicans. Differences 
between American public servants and other Americans regarding their confidence in social 
institutions and/or the people responsible for them have been examined by Lewis (1990). He 
reports statistically significant differences for only one of these institutions among Americans. 
Bureaucrats reveal slightly greater confidence in the scientific community than other people. No 
difference of significance was found between these groups in confidence for the executive branch 
of government, (18%), the Congress (14%), trade unions (10/9%), or the press (17%). In fact, 
there is a remarkably consistent lack of confidence in these institutions among Americans. 

A decline in the general public’s confidence in socio-political institutions was apparent 
in Sweden during the 1980s (Elliot 1991; Holmberg 1981, 1990; Holmberg and Gilljam 1987). 
According to data reported by Elliot (1991), relative to other institutions, respondents in the 
SOM were less likely to feel great confidence in the parliament (25 percent), government (20 
percent), or trade unions (19 percent) in 1990 than in other institutions. In comparison, more 


than half of respondents reported great confidence in health care (68 percent), police (58 
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percent), banking (58 percent) and radio/TV (52 percent). Slightly more (36 percent) Swedes 
reported great confidence in the daily press (Elliot 1991). After 1988, confidence in government 
institutions plummeted in Sweden. Confidence in the trade unions deteriorated more steadily 
over time and the daily press did not experience a decline in public confidence until after 1989 


(Elliot 1991:120). 


World View. Some research suggests that bureaucrats have a different world view than 


other people. Goodsell (1983) summarizes different work regarding the effects of socialization 
processes on public employees. Some claim that personality changes occur as a result of working 
in a rule bound, hierarchical, dehumanizing organization. Others merely claim that the 
bureaucracy is not a "fun place to work." As a result some think bureaucrats have or have 
developed repressed and crippled personalities. Lewis (1990) tries to examine different aspects 
of these negative stereotypes using a series of items for U.S. public servants. His primary 
questions is, “Are government bureaucrats more likely than others to lead lives of quiet 
desperation?" (1990: 224-225). He structures a "life of quiet desperation" around three 
constructs: intellectual stimulation, attitudes toward life and other people, and anomie. Of the 


different items used to measure attitudes toward life and other people, the only significant 


difference he observed between bureaucrats and others was that public employees were more 


likely to consider their own life exciting. Bureaucrats were also more likely to read a newspaper 
daily (66%) than the general public (54%) and had higher mean vocabulary test scores. Like 
other Americans, bureaucrats watched about three hours of TV per day. Finally, bureaucrats 


were less likely to exhibit anomie with support of statements such as "...it’s not fair to bring a 
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child into today’s world" or “officials are not interested in the common man (sic)." Verba and 
Nie’s work (1965) indicates that cultural differences clearly operate on aspects of world view. 


For example, American and British respondents were more likely to say that they discussed 


politics occasionally, while Italian and Mexican respondents were more likely to report that they 


never talked about political issues (1965: 79). 


METHODS 

The data for the Swedish case are drawn from survey research executed in 1991 by 
researchers from the Institutes for Political Science and Journalism and Mass Communications 
at the Géteborgs University. The Samhalle Opinion-Massmedia (SOM) generally polls between 
2500 and 2900 respondents, but the 1991 sample involved 1573 respondents. The questions 
address a range of social indicators. The SOM was first implemented in 1982 and successive 
samples were administered in 1985, 1988, 1989, 1990, 1991 and 1992. Because the data set 
identifies respondents by their sector of employment, it is appropriate for addressing the issues 
raised by the current study.’ 

A distinction in the approach taken here and that by other scholars is that comparisons 
are made among sectors of employment and local government employees are separated from 
those working in the national bureaucracy. There are a total of 1347 persons in this subsample 
of the SOM 1991. Respondents are categorized as belonging to the private sector (N=766), 
state or national bureaucracy (N=178) and local government (N=403), which involves both 


municipalities and county governments. _The bulk of the analysis involves crosstabulation of 


3Work based on the SOM is reported in the SOM-rapport series among other places. 
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survey items along these three categories. Data manipulation and statistics were obtained using 
SPSS-PC. 

The approach taken here is not to explain why people in government service might differ 
from the general public, but rather to determine the extent to which they do have different 
attitudes and values. The absence of any explanatory variables to control for differences related 
to sex or education, for example, makes it inappropriate to draw conclusions about public 
servants relative to other people who share the same characteristics. The paper mainly speaks 
to the question of whether or not Swedish public employees as a bloc are different from other 
people. Once this is ascertained investigations regarding why they differ or the implications of 


those differences can be pursued. 


FINDINGS 
The presentation now turns to the empirical findings. It first addresses the data 


pertaining to demographic differences and affiliations and then examines respondents’ confidence 


in social institutions. The last two sections pertain to attitudes and policy preferences. 


Demographic Differences. Data examined in this section provide information on four 
characteristics of people working in different sectors of employment which suggest some small 
but significant variations. These factors are age, sex, family background, and current income 
level. 

The data for age are given in six groups for the three sectors of employment. 


Differences among the sectors by employees’ age are statistically significant at the .02 level. 


People working in the state sector are somewhat older which is consistent with other studies of 


Swedish civil servants. About 68 percent of those working for the national government are age 


40 or older. In comparison, about 60 percent of private sector employees and only 54 percent 


of local government employees are age 40 and older. The data are given in Table 1. 

Differences among the sectors are also statistically significant by sex, as would be 
expected. The public work force has a disproportionately large share of the female labor force. 
About 75 percent of the local sector is female while in sharp contrast only 35 percent of the 
private sector is female. For state government, however, the breakdown is 43 percent female 
which is more proportionate and the same as the rate observed for the U.S. federal civil service. 
These differences are significant at the .0001 level and are shown in Table 2. 

Family background data are also provided in Table 2. When socio-economic background 
is measured by white collar or blue collar family background, no statistically significant 
differences are apparent among members of the different employment sectors. Contrary to other 
national studies of civil servants’ backgrounds, two-thirds of the national government employees 
in this sample claim a working class background. This counters the expected over-representation 
of the middle class and supports perceptions of openness in the public service. 

Data for respondents’ income level are given in four categories in Table 3 beginning with 
those earning less than 120,000 Swedish Kronor (SEK) per year. About 13 percent of the 
sample are found in this category. The second grouping ranges from 121,000 to 210,000 SEK. 
About 29 percent of all employed person have earnings in this category. State government 
employees are less likely to be found in either of these low income categories (35 percent) than 


those in local government (43 percent) or the private sector (44 percent). The small differences 
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among the sectors are not statistically significant (at the .05 level) which is consistent with 


Sweden’s traditional egalitarian policy orientation. 


Socio-Political Affiliations. People’s affiliations with three different social or political 
organizations were analyzed by sector of employment and statistically significant differences 
were found on all three of these indicators as shown in Table 4. Swedes are generally not 
church-going people but church affiliation differed slightly among respondents with those in local 
government somewhat more likely (56%) to attend church services at least once in the course 
of a year. The majority (53%) of private sector respondents reported they never went to church. 
State government employees were fairly evenly divided between those who never went to church 
and others. The relationship is significant at the .03 level. For American bureaucrats, no 
statistically significant differences were observed; about one in three reported they attended a 
religious service weekly which is the same rate observed for the general public (Lewis 1990). 

Sharper differences were found between public and private sector employees and their 
affiliation with a trade union or political party. While 44 percent of those in the private sector 
had no trade union affiliation, the great majority of local (79 percent) and state (83 percent) 
government employees belonged to a union. The difference, which is significant at the .0001 
level, is consistent with findings reported for other West European nations (Rose 1985a). 

Variations in political party membership were also statistically significant at the .0001 
level. In this case, those working for the national government were least likely (32%) to be 


affiliated with the Social Democrat Party in 1991. At the same time, local government 


employees were much less likely (11%) to support the Moderate Party (which formed a coalition 
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government in 1991) than either national government employees (29 percent) or private sector 


workers (24 percent). 


Confidence in Public Institutions. A series of questions was used in SOM to determine 
the amount of confidence people have in different public institutions. Four of these institutions 


are considered here in comparing the level of confidence found among people in different sectors 


of employment. As noted earlier, a general decline in confidence has been marked through 


successive implementations of the SOM (Elliot 1991). Variations among bureaucrats and others 
were generally very small in the 1991 sample. There were no statistically significant differences 
in the level of confidence reported in government, the daily press, and trade union associations 
as shown in Table 6. The same finding of no difference was observed by Lewis (1990) among 
Americans although the confidence levels were much lower (given in parentheses in Table 5). 
Contrary to the U.S. case, data from SOM 1991 show a significantly lower level (.04) of 
confidence in parliament among those in the private sector. The differences are modest with 28 
percent of private sector employees compared with 35 percent and 36 percent of local and 


national government employees reporting great or very great confidence in parliament. 


Attitudes. Consistent with previous research, regarding the strength of egalitarian values 
in Sweden, the great majority of respondents in all sectors favored two policy statements 
pertaining to equality, or more specifically, the differences between social groups. There were 


no differences between government employees and others in their support for the statement, "It 


= 


is society’s responsibility to reduce social cleavages." Only one in ten respondents did not 
support this statement. 

A second statement pertaining to income equality was strongly supported by the majority 
of respondents, but it did reveal some variations among the sectors. Overall, eight of ten 
respondents favored the statement, "The income gap should be continually reduced." But a 
statistically significant difference (.02 level) was observed in the pattern of response by sector 
of employment with local government employees (84 percent) most likely to support the 
statement and private sector employees least likely (76 percent). The data are given in Table 


6. 


Size of Government. Respondents’ views on three statements provide insight into 


differences among the sectors of employment regarding the size and growth of government. A 


prevailing assumption is that public employees are more likely to favor large and expanding 


public sectors than their private sector counterparts. Distinct from U.S. studies based on data 
from the 1980s, statistically significant differences are found on all the indicators shown in Table 
7, but the general trend among all respondents is toward favoring the reduction of government. 

The items included in Table 7 were part of a battery of seven items for which responses 
were registered on a five-point ordinal scale. The majority of respondents (55 percent) favor 
the idea of reducing the size of the public sector, but less than half of those in local government 
(43 percent) held this opinion. In comparison, about 61 percent of those in the private sector 
favored the reduction of government size. About 53 percent of those working at the national 


level favored the idea. The differences by sector are significant at the .0001 level. 


About half (51 percent) of all respondents favored the idea of privatizing a larger share 


of health care services. The opinion in favor of privatization was relatively strong among those 


in the private sector (55 percent) but supported by 57 percent of national government employees. 


Among those working at the municipal or county level, only 40 percent favored privatization of 
health care. The differences are statistically significant at the .01 level. The idea that 
bureaucrats are more likely than others to support government spending and the expansion of 
the size of government gains some credibility from these data, but it appears less reliable to 
assume that state government employees differ from ordinary people than it is to expect such 
differences among local government employees. The fact that state and private sector 
respondents were equally favorable toward privatization of health care services, which was 
consistent with earlier findings from SIFO (1989), is most noteworthy. 

A third indicator pertaining to the size of government concerns the trade off between 
local taxes and local services. Respondents were asked whether they thought it more critical to 
reduce local taxes than to build up local services. Less than half (45 percent) of all respondents 
supported this notion in 1991. Slightly more than half (53 percent) of those in the private sector 
favored the stated position. In contrast, only 30 percent of those in local government and 39 
percent of those in national government took this position. The differences reported in Table 
7 are statistically significant at the .0001 level. 


Other Policy Preferences. Statistically significant differences were observed for the 


response pattern on four policy questions given in Table 8. The first of these pertains to the 
retention of nuclear power. While only one-third of local government employees supported this 


position about half of state (51%) and private sector workers (56%) favored it (.0001 level of 
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significance). A second policy preference pertains to the tradeoff between environmental 
protection and economic growth. Respondents were asked if they would favor environmental 
protection even if it meant low or no economic growth. About two in three local government 
employees took the pro-environment position, while about half of state (52%) and private sector 
respondents (49%) were willing to make such a tradeoff. A third indicator pertains to 
immigration policy. Rejection of the statement that Sweden should accept fewer immigrants is 
the liberal position. In this case about 47 percent of local government employees favored 
reducing the flow of immigrants into Sweden, but the levels were higher for state (56%) and 
private (60%) sector respondents. Finally, respondents were asked for their view on Sweden 
joining the Common Market. Again, local government respondents were least likely to support 
membership (39%), while about half of national (49%) and private sector (51%) respondents 
took this position in the fall of 1991. 

The findings regarding political policy preferences reported in Tables 7 & 8 show a clear 
pattern of difference among the three categories of respondents. It can generally be said, that 
for these issues areas, local government employees were more liberal than either national or 
private sector respondents. In fact, national and private sector respondents were quite similar 
in the level of support offered for these policy positions reported in Table 8. 


World View. Finally, what evidence exists to support negative stereotypes of bureaucrats 


as people who are boring, under-stimulated by the world around them, with different life values 


and priorities? Is the bureaucracy a dehumanizing place to work that deprives people of the 


ability to have fun and enjoy life, as some have claimed? Two different sets of indicators show 


whether the lives of Swedish bureaucrats are different from those of ordinary people. 
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The first pertains to the kind of intellectual stimulation people experience as reported in 
Table 9. One form of stimulation is newspaper readership and another is engaging in political 


discussions. Similar to their American counterparts (Lewis 1990), bureaucrats in the Swedish 


national government were slightly more likely (36 percent) to read a morning newspaper daily 


than people in local government (31 percent) or the private sector (28 percent), but the apparent 
differences are not statistically significant at the .05 level. 

For the second indicator, engaging in political discussions, local (38 percent) and national 
(37 percent) government employees were similar in the proportion saying that they participate 
in political discussions several times per week. Private sector employees appear slightly less 
likely to talk about politics (32 percent) but the differences are not statistically significant. 

The second set of world view indicators reported in Table 10 pertains to how respondents 
assess different life values. Two life values did produce some interesting differences among the 
respondents. Bureaucrats were more likely to attach great importance to experiencing a life of 
enjoyment with local (47 percent) and national (46 percent) government employees attaching 
higher importance to this value than those in the private sector (36 percent). Conversely, those 
who value most highly an exciting life were found in the private sector (62 percent). National 
government employees were least likely to attach great importance to an exciting life. The 
differences are statistically significant as reported in Table 10. American public employees were 
more likely than other Americans to rate their own life exciting, but direct comparison on these 


two constructs would not be appropriate. 
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SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS 

The findings reported here suggest that while there are many shared values and attributes, 
Swedish bureaucrats differ from ordinary people on some important dimensions. On some 
dimensions, state government bureaucrats can be portrayed as occupying a middle ground 
between local and private sector respondents as an overall profile. Differences observed in 
political policy preferences were significant and important. They point, moreover, to the fact 
that the strongest differences between public and private sector respondents are found among 
local government employees. There are some tensions among members of the different sectors 
in value preferences but these are rather small. Although the data do not support the argument 
that members of the national civil service form a unique group, their political leanings do raise 
certain democratic concerns, particularly if they are more politically active than others as Garand 
et al. (1991) argue in the American case. 

Some small differences in demographic distributions were found with national government 
employees being somewhat older than others and local government employees more likely to be 
female. Women are slightly underrepresented in the state sector relative to their share of the 
population, but more equally represented in government than the private sector. These statistics, 
of course, do not speak to women’s status in the bureaucracy or their ability to participate in 
policy level decisions.* Two important findings were the lack of significant difference between 
bureaucrats and others in either their social class or income level suggesting an open bureaucracy 


and an egalitarian public service. 


“Wise (1990, 1992) provides evidence of unequal status between the sexes and an absence 
of women in upper-level policy positions in the Swedish public bureaucracy. 
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Bureaucrats do have different affiliations than others. They are somewhat more likely 


to attend religious services and more likely to be members of trade union associations. Their 


political party affiliations differ by level of government. Local government employees are 


somewhat more likely to support the Social Democrat Party and clearly less likely to support the 
Moderate Party. National government bureaucrats were almost equally likely to support these 
two parties in 1991. Their support for the Social Democrat Party was thus lower than that of 
other respondents and national civil servants are not more liberal than ordinary people. In fact, 
they can be portrayed as less liberal than local government employees. 

Attitudes about government varied among respondents. Questions related to the reduction 
of the size and scope of government were more strongly favored by those in the private sector 
and least favored by those at the local level. National government bureaucrats, however, can 
be seen as midway between local and private sector employees on issues related to the size of 
the public sector and services of local government. But they are as likely as private sector 
respondents to favor privatization of health care services. The underlying premise that public 
employees are more likely than others to favor government growth cannot be supported without 
qualification. 

Attitudes about the importance of equality, in principle showed little variance and were 
rated as of great or very great importance by a substantial majority of Swedes. There were also 
no differences between bureaucrats and others in their support of the statement that society is 
responsible for reducing social cleavages. 

Life style indicators are noteworthy. From the indicators available, differences between 


bureaucrats and others with respect to intellectual stimulation appear negligible. For both 
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newspaper readership and participation in political discussion, slightly higher values obtained for 
public employees are not significant at the .05 level. Collectively, these value differences may 
give some credibility to certain negative stereotypes about national civil servants, but the overall 
picture is more gray and complex. 

In terms of life values, noteworthy differences were obtained for only three of six ° 
indicators. Public sector employees tended to place higher importance on pursuing a life of 
enjoyment, while both private sector and local government employees placed greater importance 
on a life of excitement than national government bureaucrats. 

This study suggests that there would be some value in pursuing the extent to which those 
working in the public sector differ from other Swedes. Collectively, the differences observed 
may contribute to important variations in the civic culture in Sweden and the ability of ordinary 
people to participate in or influence the outcome of political or bureaucratic decision-making. 
The pattern of overlapping spheres of influence (Wise and Jonzon 1991) in Sweden and the high 
rate of persons serving in the Riksdag with public service backgrounds (Hultqvist, Littorin and 
Sjéstr6m 1985) would give credence to the argument put forward by Garand et al. (1991) that 
bureaucrats have a special opportunity to influence policy outcomes. Further analysis should 
use a broader battery of items, particularly relating to policy preferences if conclusions regarding 
representativeness are to be drawn. Further, future research should distinguish among public 
sector employees by level of government. Moreover, longitudinal data would provide insight 
into whether bureaucrats and other Swedes are responding to a current trend toward greater 


fiscal austerity and constraining the size and scope of government. A clear next stage for 


research in this area is to investigate the causes of these differences and any connection between 


passive representation, recruitment and tenure paths, and the values of people found in either 


local or national government. In the same vein, scholars need to investigate the implications of 


subtle but significant differences among bureaucrats and others, particularly as they relate to 


policy issues and status in the bureaucracy. 
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Table 1 


Breakdown by Age Group 
and Sector of Employment 


AGE GROUPS 


30-39 40-49 
% % 


24 23 


16 25 


17 21 


19 22 


N=1345 
Significance: .02 level 


Source: Data are computed from Samhille Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 
G6oteborgs University. 


aks 
V357 % % % % 


Table 2 


Breakdown by Sex and Family Background 
Sector of Employment 


Percent Female Percent Working Class 
N=1347 Sig=.0001 or Agricultural Background 
N=1317 Sig=.74 


Local 75 70 
State 43 67 
Private 35 69 


Source: Data are computed from Samhille Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 
G6teborgs University. 


Table 3 


Breakdown by Income Level 
and Sector of Employment 


INCOME PER YEAR IN SWEDISH KRONOR (Thousands) 


Less than 121 to 211 to More than 
120 SEK 210 SEK 330 SEK 330 SEK 


12 31 38 19 


28 43 22 


Private 29 34 22 


an 29 36 21 


N=1282 
Sig (.08) not statistically significant. 


Source: Data are computed from Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 
G6éteborgs University. 
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Table 4 


Socio-political Affiliations 
by Sector of Employment 


SECTOR OF EMPLOYMENT 


Local State Private 
% % 


Church Attendance 
Never 44 53 
Other 56 47 


Trade Union 
Non Member 21 44 
Member 79 56 


Political Party Affiliation 
Left 
Environment 
Social Democrat 
Center 
Folk-Liberal 
KDS 
Moderate 
New Democracy 


Ac 


Source: Data are computed from Samhialle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 
G6teborgs University. 


[ 4 
.0001 1296 
.0001 1154 
8 3 
5 3 
41 38 
8 8 
11 10 
10 6 
11 24 
6 7 


Table 5 
Confidence in Institutions 
Persons with Very Great or Great Confidence in 


Institutions by Sector of Empioyment 
and Institution 


SECTOR OF EMPLOYMENT 


Institution State Private 
% % 


Government 


(18%/18%)* 35 29 1307 


Parliament 36 


(14%/14%)* 28 1298 


Daily Press 


(17%/17%)* 30 28 , 1294 


Trade Unions 
(10%/9%)* 24 20 a 1294 
N=6753/513 


Source: Data are computed from Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 
G6oteborgs University. 


*Data reported by Lewis (1990) for public/private sector employees in the United 
States. 
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Table 6 


Attitudes Toward Equality 
by Sector of Employment 


PERCENT FAVORING STATED POSITION 


Sector of Employment 


State Private 
% % 


It is society’s 
responsibility to 
reduce social 
cleavages 


90 88 


The income gap 
should continually 
be reduced 


Source: Data are computed from Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 
Goteborgs University. 


Local All Sig N 
% % 


Attitudes toward Size and Growth of Government 
by Sector of Employment 


Table 7 


PERCENTAGE FAVORING STATEMENT 


Local 
% 


State 
% 


Private 
% 


Decrease Size of 
Public Sector (V101) 


43 


53 


61 


1267 


Privatize more of 
Health Care (V105) 


40 


57 


55 


1299 


More Important to Reduce 
local taxes than to expand 
local services (V163) 


30 


39 


53 


1232 


Source: Data are computed from Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 


Géteborgs University. 


Attitudes Toward Certain Policy Issues 
by Sector of Employment 


Table 8 


PERCENTAGE FAVORING STATEMENT 


Local 
% 


State 
% 


Private 
% 


Retain nuclear energy 
(V104) 


34 


51 


56 


Promote an 
environmentally friendly 
society even if it 
negatively impacts 
economic growth (V106) 


Accept fewer immigrants 
(V107) 


47 


56 


60 


1301 


Join Common Market 


39 


49 


51 


1331 


Source: Data are computed from Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 


GOoteborgs University. 


1991, 
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Lives of Quiet Desperation: Intellectual 
Stimulation by Sector of Employment 


Table 9 


SECTOR OF EMPLOYMENT V357 


Intellectual Stimulation 


Local 
% 


State 
% 


Private 
% 


Daily Morning 
Newspaper Readership 


31 


36 


28 


.07 


1347 


Discuss Politics 
Several Times a Week 


38 


37 


32 


14 


1340 


Source: Data are computed from Samhalle Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 


G6éteborgs University. 


mu 


Table 10 


Lives of Quiet Desperation: 
Percent Attaching Great or Very Great Importance to 
Certain Life Values by Sector of Employment 


SECTOR OF EMPLOYMENT V357 


Life Value Local State Private 
% % % 


Life of Enjoyment 47 46 36 
Exciting Life 58 49 62 


*Statistical significane is based on responses distributed across five ordinal 
categories. 


Source: Data are computed from Samhille Opinion Massmedia (SOM) 1991, 
G6teborgs University. 
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Debates Without End: 
Ambiguity’s Appeal and Theories of State Behavior 


(Paper prepared for the 1993 Annual Meeting of the APSA) 


“Who knows Gorbachev’ s intentions at all?” 
— Mikhail Gorbachev 


“Interpretation, not choice, is what is distinctively human,” 
—James G. March! 


Scholars usually seek clarity. If we do not bring clarity to the analysis of politics, 
what good are we? Clarity is a requirement of good scholarship. Ambiguity is often a 
requirement of sound politics. The contradiction between the scholar’s search for clarity 
and the statesman’s affection for ambiguity is the subject of this essay. It argues that the 
incentives for ambiguity in the political world are often high, so evidence about actors’ 
preferences is likely to be ambiguous in most cases. Scholarly debates about foreign 
policy and international politics ignore or underestimate this problem. If ambiguity is as 
pervasive as is argued here, many such scholarly debates will not be resolved. The essay 
aims to sensitize analysts to the issue and suggest avenues for further research. 

Most scholarly projects in international relations require reaching some judgment 
about actors’ preferences. This point has by now become so commonplace in the 
political science literature that repeating it risks banality. Behavior and outcomes do not 
speak for themselves; they are always subject to multiple interpretations. A person 
shoots and kills another. We know the behavior and the outcome, but we cannot remain 
indifferent to the question of whether the motivation was self-defense or premeditated 
murder. A state invades and occupies another. Few will be content to relate these facts 
without rendering some judgment about whether the behavior reflected fear or aggressive 
designs. 


1 Gorbachev interview with Vitaly Tretyakov, Nezavisimaia gazeta 14 December 
1991: p.5; translated and reprinted in Foreign Broadcast Information Service-Soviet 
Union [FBIS-SOV]: 91-248: 19. March, “A Chronical of Speculations about 
Organizational Decision-Making,” in March, Decisions and Organizations (New Y ork: 
Basil Blackwell, 1988): 15. 


Decision-makers’ preferences are supposed to be reflected in their policies. The 
international relations literature generally uses the word “policy” to mean a state’s plan of 
action with respect to a given issue. The present paper’s main point is that most policies 
are, by intention or not, fundamentally ambiguous. That is, they are subject to many, 
equally-plausible interpretations. Examples of this phenomenon are legion. Most 


statesmen most of the time face mutually-supporting domestic and international 


incentives for ambiguity. A distressingly large list of reasons for this can be compiled. 


Perhaps the simplest and most important reason is that policies are forward-looking, and 
the future cannot be predicted. A wise strategy, therefore, is to hedge one’s bets 
whenever possible. 

These two points add up to a daunting scholarly dilemma. Most policies most of 
the time are subject to multiple interpretations. They lose ambiguity only as they gain 
feedback over time. Hindsight, in other words, gives policies coherence and logic. 
Those responsible for a given state’s policy may profess a fundamentally ambiguous 
strategy prior to a major event, such as a war or revolution. As evidence about outcomes 
accumulates, statesmen face incentives to revise their strategies subtly. After the event, 
statesmen, whether still in office or in retirement, inevitably seek to influence the 
interpretation of the strategy they followed prior to the event. Seeking to explain the 
event after the fact, scholars also face the temptation to impute greater logic to the ex 
ante strategy than in fact obtained. The clarity of the scholarly monograph, official 
history, or politician’s memoir is partly or entirely the product of rationalization. 
Knowledge of outcomes exerts an irresistibly powerful influence on statesmen and 
scholars alike. They occasionally implicitly collude to minimize the importance of 
ambiguity in history.2 

The more common ambiguous policies are, the more problematical the scholarly 
enterprise becomes. If behavior, outcomes, and policies are all subject to many equally- 
plausible interpretations, then many important empirical and theoretical debates among 


scholars cannot be resolved as they are presently conducted. To the extent that we 


2Helpful analyses of the hindsight bias include: David Hackett Fischer, Historians’ 
Fallacies: Toward a Logic of Historical Thought (London:Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1971): chaps 6-8; and Baruch Fischoff, “For those condemned to study the past: 
Hueristics and Biases in Hindsight,” in D. Kahneman, P. Slovic and A. Tversky, 
Judgement under Uncertaity: Heuristics and Biases (Cambridge and new Y ork: 
Cambirdge University Press, 1982). For a poststructual treatise skeptical of the 
possibility of interpeting decision-makers’ motivations on the basis of the texts they leave 
behind, see Michael J. Shapiro, “Textualizing Global Politics,” in James DerDerian and 
Michael Shapiro, eds., International/Intertextual Relations:Postmodern Readings of 
World Politics (Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1989) 
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underestimate ambiguity, we overestimate the testability of our theories. If policies are 
usually ambiguous, then the paper trails left behind by governments will usually provide 
equal support to many competing conceptual camps. The more ambiguous the historical 
record, the more scope there is for thoroughly empirical and logically rigorous people to 
adhere to diametrically opposed theoretical formulations. 

It is vital, therefore, to confront the problem of ambiguity. We need to be 
sensitive to the possibility that the available evidence about any state’s policy will contain 
substantial ambiguity. When we confront such ambiguity we need to ask several 
questions. Does the policy’s ambiguity reflect the ambivalence of individual decision- 
makers operating under uncertainty? That is, observed ambiguity may simply reflect the 
fact that decision-makers do not have the kind of rationally-ordered preferences 
traditional decision theory assumes. Or, does the ambiguity reflect bargaining among 
decision-makers, each one of whom does have clear preferences? Or does it reflecta 
sophisticated strategy of intentional ambiguity deftly manipulated by a central decision- 
maker with a clear objective in mind? 

While organization theorists and scholars of American politics have dealt with 
these issues conceptually and empirically, international relations theorists and foreign 
policy analysts have dealt with them only haphazardly.3 In this paper, I address the 
problem of ambiguity from the perspective of international politics. It is easy to establish 
conceptually that the international and domestic political realms present strong incentives 
for ambiguity of many types. Similarly, one can show logically that ambiguity also 
entails costs and risks as well as benefits. It is also easy to cite multitudinous examples 
of ambiguity in action, bringing both success and failure to states and leaders. Indeed, I 
shall cite many such example to illustrate points. But my main argument is that the 
problem of ambiguity cannot be resolved at an exclusively general or theoretical level. 


Only empirical work, and very painstaking work at that, can answer the crucial questions 


3For pathbreaking essays on the problem of ambiguity for decision and organization 
theories (more cited below) see March, Decisions and Organizations , op. cit., J. G. 
March and Johan P. Olsen, Ambiguity and Choice in Organizations (Bergen-Oslo- 
Troms¢: Universistetsforlaget, 1976); Michael D. Cohen and J. G. March, Leadership 
and Ambiguity: The American College President 2nd ed. (Boston: Harvard Business 
School Press, 1986). The American politics literature focuses mainly on the ambiguity of 
electoral candidates’ policy stands. See , e.g., Kenneth A. Shepsle, “The Strategy of 
Ambiguity: Uncertainty and Electoral Competition,” American Political Science Review 
[APSR ] 66 (June, 1972): 555-68; Benjamin I. Page, “The Theory of Political 
Ambiguity,” APSR 70 (September, 1976): 742-53; Page, Choices and Echoes in 
Presidential Elections (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979) chap. 7; and 
Alberto Alensina and Alex Cukierman, “The Politics of Ambiguity,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics 105: 4 (November, 1990): 829-850. 


about ambiguity. Those answers, however, are vitally important for building and 
evaluating general theory. 

The easiest criticism of a paper on ambiguity is that it is itself ambiguous. So we 
must define terms clearly and distinguish among types of ambiguity that may well be 
analytically quite different from one another. The second easiest criticism of a paper on 
ambiguity is that it provides endless and unproductive typologies with no positive 
content.4 So we must keep our classificatory instincts under control until we can 
demonstrate that various classifications are analytically productive. The best way to 
navigate between these two shoals is to start with effect and work back toward cause. | 


shall first classify some generic types of ambiguity that one encounters in international 


politics. In the process of doing so, I seek to make clear what I mean by “foreign policy 


ambiguity.” Citing examples and establishing basic types will do more to establish the 
meaning of central terms than a lot of abstract language at the outset. 


Types of Foreign Policy Ambiguity 


One of the most elemental questions in international affairs concerns a state’s 
attitude towards the status quo. Is a given state’s leadership satisfied with the existing 
distribution of territory or other resources our would it prefer to alter it? If it prefers to 
alter the status quo, how strong is this preference? What costs will it bear or risks will at 
accept to achieve the desired outcome? This is a central question in practical diplomacy, 
and in theories of the balance of power and deterrence. It is rarely easy to answer. 

Consider the foreign policy of revolutionary Russia. “Revolution versus 
Realpolitik” was a standard descriptive dichotomy for Soviet foreign policy for the first 
six decades of the country’s existence. The People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
would carry on diplomatic intercourse with “bourgeois” governments while the 
Communist International would actively plot their violent overthrow. Did the pin- 
striped, top-hatted and coat-tailed diplomat or the conspiratorial Comintern operative in 
the threadbare suit really represent Soviet policy? Western analysts filled shelves with 
books and articles offering different answers to this question. They made reasoned and 
plausible arguments to the effect that the Kremlin was unalterably reconciled to the status 


quo among states and undeviatingly committed to expansion by revolution. As Henry 


4An example of this may be William Empson’s classic in literary theory Seven Types 
of Ambiguity (New Y ork, Meridian Books, 1955), which forwarded a classification 
scheme that evidently did not take. See the discussion in Robert E. Lane, The Liberties of 
Wit: Humanism, Criticism, and the Civic Mind (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1961): 54-55. My thanks to Fred Greenstein for alerting me to these works. 


Kissinger put it: “It is only to posterity that revolutionary movements appear 
unambiguous.”5 

The basic legacy of Moscow’s ambiguous policies was scholarly dissension about 
what the country’s “true” policy really was. The Sovietological literature generally 
recognized the ambiguous nature of Soviet policy, argued that the ambiguity was 
beneficial to the Soviet leaders, but maintained that behind the ambiguity lay a “real” 
policy. One camp argued that behind the revolutionary rhetoric lay a policy of 
accommodation to the status quo. Trotsky and his followers first propounded that view, 
but the diplomats and practical politicians who dealt with Soviet Russia in the latter 
1920s and the 1930s also found it to their liking. It became even more popular during the 
détente years of the 1970s. The second camp argued the opposite: despite formal 
obeisance to the virtue of international stability, the Soviet Union remained thoroughly 
revisionist and fundamentally hostile to the status quo throughout its existence. That view 
was perhaps most famously formulated by George Kennan in the post World War II 
period but it remained a Sovietological staple well into the Gorbachev era. 

The debate about Moscow’s “true” policy has implications that far exceed the 
boundaries of Sovietology. All debates about western policies contain crucial sub- 
debates about Soviet intentions. Whether containment and extended deterrence were 
brilliant strategies or clumsy provocations depends on what one thinks Soviet intentions 
were. Was the Cold War a case of successful deterrence or a spiral-model breakdown of 
cooperation under the security dilemma? Was bipolarity itself a result of 
misunderstanding, ideological competition, a traditional struggle for prestige, or the 
inevitable adjustment to underlying power realities? The answers depend on knowing the 
Soviet Union’s policy. 

What goes for the beginning and course of the Cold War goes for its end as well. 
The motivations and goals of the Gorbachev leadership are important not just for 
scholarship on the Soviet Union, but for the study of western policies and international 
relations as a whole. Did the United States “win” or the Soviet Union “end” the Cold 
War? Did the Cold War and bipolarity end because of underlying shifts in the 
distribution of power, change in the nature of international politics, internal Soviet 
considerations, or personalities? The answers to these questions influence our evaluation 
of the adequacy of the theories we use to understand world politics (realism, 


institutionalism, domestic-political approaches, learning theory, cognitive psychology). 


SThe Necessity For Choice (New York: Harper, 1960): 174. 
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They depend crucially on an assessment of what Soviet policy at various times really 
was. 

That assessment remains a bone of contention among analysts because 
Gorbachev’s strategy contained substantial ambiguity. Was perestroika-era Moscow 
committed to securing the international status quo or undermining it? Was “new political 
thinking” a “diplomacy of decline” or Idealpolitik? © Did it result from domestic- 
political imperatives or a revolutionary paradigm shift in Moscow, a new way of viewing 
the world?7 

Practically any episode in the history of Soviet foreign policy will yield these two 
basic ingredients: acknowledgment that the policy was ambiguous, and dissension about 
what the real policy was. Even the end of the Cold War failed to wash away this 
ambiguity. Gorbachev’s policy in the Persian Gulf War is an example. All accounts of 
Soviet policy in the Gulf War stress its ambiguity. The policy is described as “dual,” 
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“twin-track,” “ambivalent,” “contradictory,” and “conflicted.” Since the policy was 
ambiguous, it is no surprise to learn that interpretations of it differ. In some accounts, the 
main story is unprecedented cooperation with the United States.® In others, it is the 
Soviet tilt towards Iraq.? A third interpretation is that the dual policy was largely a result 
of domestic politics and consequently inherently unstable.!° A final assessment, while 
not denying the role of domestic politics, contends that the dual character of the policy 


represented a deliberately-crafted strategy that endeavored to fulfill identifiable Soviet 


6Stephen Sestanovich, “Gorbachev’s Foreign Policy: A Diplomacy of Decline,” 
Problems of Communism Jan.-Feb., 1988: 1-15; S. Korber, “/dealpolitik,” in Frederic J. 
Fleron, Erik P. Hoffmann, and Robbin F. Laird (eds.) Soviet Foreign Policy: Classic and 
Contemporary Issues (New Y ork: Aldine de Gruyer, 1991). 


7Stephen Meyer, “The Sources and Prospects of Gorbachev’s New Political Thinking 
on Security,” International Security: Fall, 1988: 3: 2; Jack Snyder, “The Gorbachev 
Revolution: A Waning of Soviet Expansionism?” /nternational Security: 12: 3 (Winter 
1978/88): 93-131, and Robert Legvold, “Revolution in Soviet Foreign Policy,” in Fleron, 
Hoffmann, and Laird, ibid. 


8Robert Legvold, “The Gulf Crisis and the Future of Gorbachev’s Foreign Policy 
Revolution,” in Fleron, Hoffmann, and Laird, idid. 


9Olga Alexandrova, “Soviet Policy in the Gulf Conflict,” Aussenpolitik 42: 3 (1991): 
23 1-240. 


10Graham E. Fuller, “Moscow and the Gulf War,” Foreign Affairs 70: 3 (Summer, 
1991): 55-76. Alexandrova, ibid., also sees the policy’s conflicted character mainly as a 
reflection of domestic struggles. However, whereas Fuller maintains that the domestic 
struggle was still underway, and hence the policy still ambiguous, up until the sudden 
allied ground victory, Alexandrova believes that the policy shifted unambiguously in 
Iraq’s favor after the resignation of Shevarnadze and the rise of domestic hard-liners. 


objectives.!! Roughly similar debates exist over all the basic foreign-policy decisions 
and non-decisions of the Gorbachev era. 

Some of the earliest and best Sovietology was devoted to establishing the 
uniqueness of the ambiguous Soviet challenge.!2 That literature was quite right to point 
out new and audacious Bolshevik departures from standard diplomatic practice. But 
ambiguity surrounding a state’s attitude towards the status quo is an old and endemic 
problem in world politics.!3 Nazi Germany, for instance, also pursued a policy 
sufficiently ambiguous to generate evidence of satisfiable demands on the status quo at 
each stage of its expansion in the 1930s. Indeed, unambiguous challengers to the status 
quo are hard to name. Saddam Hussein’s Iraq, to cite a recent example, convinced not 
only U.S. President Bush but also important and knowledgeable regional actors of its 
commitment to regional stability until the very eve of its invasion of Kuwait. 

Hitler’s Germany and Saddam Hussein’s Iraq represent extreme examples of 
ambiguity regarding the status quo. Focus on examples such as those implies that 
“revisionist ambiguity” is a relatively rare phenomenon. A wider survey reveals that 
even States usually described as “satisfied” or “status quo” often cannot resist incentives 
for revisionist ambiguity. The United States, for example, refused formally to endorse 
the European status quo throughout the Cold War. Although successive U.S. leaderships 
reduced the ambiguity surrounding their attitude toward the status quo over time, they 
never did so completely. The post World War II Soviet Union arguably benefited 
immensely, in terms of international influence if not economically, from the division of 
Europe. Yet it also refrained from unambiguously endorsing that division. Only under 
the threat of German reunification late in 1989 did the two superpowers openly endorse 
the status quo and actively cooperate to maintain it.14 By then, of course, it was too late 
for them to influence the situation. 


11Robert O.Freedman, “Moscow and the Gulf War,” Problems of Communism 40 
(July-August, 1991): 1-17; Suzanne Crow, “Soviet Union Pursues Dual Policy on Iraq,” 
Report on the USSR 2: 40 (October 5 1990): 6-8; Richard Weitz, “The Gulf Conflict and 
the USSR’s Changing International Position,” Report on the USSR 2: 41 (Oct. 10, 1990): 
1-5. 


12The best example is George Kennan’s seminal Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin (New York: Mentor, 1960): especially chapters 13 and 14. 


13See Hans. J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (5th ed., revised) (New Y ork: 
Knopf, 1978): Chapter 7. 


14This effort peaked at the Malta summit. During the October-December 1989 period 
the Soviet Union endorsed NATO and the U.S. presence in Europe, while the United 
States (and other NATO members) called the Warsaw Pact a “factor for stability;” 
offered political and symbolic support to the reform communist regime in East Berlin, 


Revisionist ambiguity is only one of numerous types. While an exhaustive 
typology of all types of ambiguity lies outside the bounds of the present paper, two more 
generic types deserve mention. Ambiguity surrounding status quo policies may be even 
more common than that surrounding revisionist ones. A power maintaining the status 


quo occasionally indicates unambiguously by behavior and word that it intends to defend 


a particular position. However, most such powers most of the time are more willing to 


defend some positions than others. The precise degree of commitment to various 
positions is rarely clear. The precise actions the defending power will take if its interests 
are encroached upon, and what actions it would consider encroachments, are also 
generally surrounded by ambiguity. 

The ambiguity of Britain’s attitude toward the European status quo before World 
War I is a famous case in point. No one was sure exactly what action, if any, on the part 
of Vienna or Berlin would induce the Liberal cabinet to commit force to Europe. 
Consequently, when the July crisis came, the Austro-Hungarian and German leaderships 
acted under the assumption that Britain would stay neutral while the Russians proceeded 
on the opposite belief.!5 During the Cold War, U.S. and Soviet commitments to their 
respective European allies were relatively unambiguous, although there were large gray 
areas surrounding precisely what would constitute a casus belli in each case. In the case 
of European states lying outside alliances (e.g., Yugoslavia, Finland) ambiguity 
increased. Outside Europe, the situation was yet less clear. In post-Cold-War 
circumstances, naming exactly what interests and commitments the great powers are 
prepared to defend by force has become even more difficult. 

Revisionist and status quo ambiguity occasionally intersect yet a third type: 
negotiating ambiguity. An ambiguous policy is the probable result of any mediating 
effort by an interested great power. A neutral intermediary might convince the disputing 
parties of its objectivity and disinterestedness. No one will believe this of a mediating 
great power, whose success depends upon its ability to sustain the disputing parties’ 


uncertainty as to its true preferences. Each party to a dispute wants a great-power 


and, in Washington’s case, started calling the the GDR “the German Democratic 
Republic,” instead of “East Germany,” for the first time since the state’s formation in 
1949. For further analysis, see W. C. Wohlforth, The Elusive Balance: Power and 
Perceptions during the Cold War (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993): 282-285 


15Jack Levy, “Preferences, Constraints and Choices in July 1914,” International 
Security 15: 3 (Winter, 1990/91): 151-186. 
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mediator who can influence the other party but is biased towards its interests.1© A great 
power interested in serving as an intermediary thus has an incentive to convince both 
disputants that it is favorably disposed, or could become more favorably disposed if the 
disputant makes certain concessions. 

Thus, when Gorbachev’s Soviet Union positioned itself as a useful mediator in 
regional conflicts from southern Africa to Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf, it appeared 
to dance around the issue of its real preferences for a settlement and the degree of its 
commitments to the disputing parties. In the Gulf War case, if Gorbachev wished to have 
any chance of playing an intermediary’s role, he had induce a certain level of uncertainty 
in the western camp as to the firmness of his commitment to its position, else he would 
draw no water at all in Baghdad. Unambiguous commitment to either camp would have 
vitiated Soviet influence. The same applies to the United States’ role in the Middle East 
peace process and dozens of other similar cases.17 

Occasionally, all three types of ambiguity can join forces to complicate matters 
mightily for anyone wishing to proffer simple and compelling analyses. Take, for 
example, post-Soviet Russia’s strategy toward the “new states” of the ex-Soviet Union. 
Formally, Moscow accepted the “sovereignty” of the other former Soviet republics. In 
practice, everyone knows that this acceptance derived in part from Russian Federation 
President Boris Yel’stin’s political requirements at the time of the Soviet break-up. 
Meanwhile, comments from Russian government figures, from Yel’stin down, repeatedly 
suggest that the question of borders might or should be raised. Russia’s commitment to 
the Commonwealth of Independent States, to a common defense system and a common 
economic policy, her creation of a special apparatus to deal with “near foreign” affairs, 
and her inability to define legally what constitutes Russian citizenship all suggest 
revisionist ambiguity concerning the degree to which the country’s leadership has really 
accepted the formal post-Soviet status quo. 

The reverse side of this coin is the ambiguity surrounding Russia’s commitment 
to defend various interests. No one is quite sure what Moscow regards as its defense 
perimeter, which actions on the part of other great powers would violate that perimeter, 
and what measures by neighboring states would spark a violent Russian reaction. What 
would happen if, say, Poland joined NATO? Or if the Visegrad Three and Ukraine 
signed a mutual defense treaty? If Germany and Ukraine concluded a security treaty? 


16See Thomas Princen, Intermediaries in International Conflict (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992): Chapter 5. 


17See, e.g., ibid., especially chapter 6. 
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What are the extent and nature of Moscow’s commitments to the Russian population 
outside the borders of the Russian Federation? Highly-placed Russians alternately offer 


ominous warnings or warm reassurances on all these issues. Russia’s commitment to 


defend interests she has identified as important remains thoroughly ambiguous. 


And if those healthy doses of revisionist and status-quo ambiguity were not 
enough, one can add a good measure of negotiating ambiguity. Even as all parties remain 
uncertain about Russia’s acceptance of the apparent post-Soviet status quo and her 
commitment to defend various interests, Moscow plays the role of great-power mediator 
from Moldova and the Caucuses to Central Asia. In each case, different representatives 
of the Russian government say different things, the commitment to the disputing parties 
fluctuates, and accusations fly about whether Moscow aided this or that separatist or para- 
military group. 

Thus, foreign policy ambiguity is common and readily identifiable. We know it 
when we confront it. If we have any doubts, they are laid to rest when we observe 
contradictory assessments of the policy’s meaning among contemporary actors. They are 
buried when we see earnest scholars, armed with archival documents, theories, and 
hindsight, arguing about what the “true” policy was. Ambiguity is vexing. While it may 
be appropriate for writers, it is generally disparaged in politicians. It foils sound analysis. 
Students of American democracy have long decried the vagueness of candidates’ policy 
statements which prevents citizens from voting on the issues and compels focus on 
amorphous messages about “character.”!8 A commonplace criticism in any political 
debate about foreign policy is that the government lacks a clear strategy. Early “realist” 
critics of U.S. foreign policy such as Hans Morgenthau and Walter Lippmann subjected 
their government to withering criticism for a failure to enunciate clearly the country’s 
goals, commitments, and how it would match available resources to them.!9 In the post 
Cold War world, the leaderships of the great powers are beset with demands to clarify 
their strategies. Perhaps the leadership most dogged by this criticism is the one least able 


to deliver, possessing the least knowledge about the concrete parameters of national 


18See Page, Choices and Echoes, op. cit., and Stanley Kelley, Jr., Political 
Campaigning: Problems in Creating an Informed Electorate (Washington, DC: 
Brookings Insitution, 1960): 62-83. 


19Hans Morgenthau, In Defense of the National Interest (New Y ork: Knopf, 1951); 
Walter Lippmann, The Cold War: A Study in U.S. Foreign Policy (New Y ork: Harper, 
1947). 
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security, and operating under the most extreme levels of uncertainty: Russia.29 Such 
criticisms assume that states can and should have unambiguous strategies. 

Many studies assume that ambiguity is dysfunctional, and consequently largely 
unintended. They portray a world in which states are trying to develop clear strategies 
and send unambiguous signals, but various cognitive, bureaucratic, and domestic-political 
influences induce ambiguity. If these varied sources of “noise” could be reduced, a given 
state (or all states) would be more likely to achieve its (their) objectives. Blue ribbon 
panels, Royal Commissions, congressional hearings and the like routinely call for 
intelligence reforms to improve the clarity of signals sent and the quality of the analysis 
of incoming information. Such criticism assumes that states usually have unambiguous 
strategies, and that the problem lies in communicating and interpreting them. 


The Advantages of Ambiguity 


Neither the assumption that states usually have unambiguous strategies, nor the 
assumption that they ought to is justified. Ambiguity may be beneficial to individual 
actors and may even facilitate cooperation. Without ambiguity, actors may be unable to 
begin negotiations they see as in their interests; they may not be able to pursue identified 
goals effectively; they may be forced to pay unnecessary political costs internationally. 
The prevalence of ambiguity, despite its unpopularity among scholars and policy 
analysts, is explained by its utility for individual decision-makers and the organizations 


and states they represent. 


Individual Incentives: Ambivalence under Uncertainty 


The problem of uncertainty has attracted increased scholarly attention in recent 
years. Uncertainty comes in many varieties. Some types of uncertainty create incentives 
for ambiguity, while ambiguity contributes to other types of uncertainty. One class of 
uncertainty is existential, natural or statistical uncertainty, referring to the randomness of 
nature and the unpredictability of events. Actors on the world scene cannot be certain 
that the indicators and measures they use to assess policies are accurate; they cannot 


know the outcome of military conflict in advance; they cannot be sure that unforeseen 


20This criticism is a staple in the “great debate” on national interests underway in 
Russia since the December 1991 breakup of the USSR. Good, first-cut guides through 
the literature are the following articles in RFE/RL Research Report: Vera Tolz and 
Elizabeth Teague, “Russian Intellectuals adjust to the Loss of Empire,” (1:8 [21 Feb., 
1992]);Alexandr Rahr, “‘Atlanticists’ versus ‘Eurasians’ in Russian Foreign Policy,” (1: 
22 [29 May, 1992]: 17-22); and Suzanne Crow, “Russia Debates its National Interests,” 
(1: 28 [10 July, 1992]: 43-46). See also the April-May issue of the Russian Foreign 
Ministry’s journal International Affairs. 


disaster will not befall some meticulously-planned project. One natural reaction to 
uncertainty is ambivalence. Experienced politicians sense that unambiguous 
pronouncements in conditions of high uncertainty can be unwise. “Read-my-lips” 
statements can come back to haunt one when circumstances change. 

Thus, the political environment often presents actors with few incentives to 
formulate clear and ordered preferences prior to taking action. In the real world of the 
decision-maker, James March argues, action often precedes thought: “Human choice 


behavior is at least as much process for discovering goals as for acting upon them.”2! 


Decision-makers may simply refrain from thinking through an issue before they act on it. 
They may wish to avoid confronting trade-offs they suspect might be painful. A saying 


popular in Central America goes something like this: “Never do today what you can put 
off until tomorrow, for tomorrow it might not be necessary.” The more uncertain the 
political world, the more unpredictable the penalties and rewards for certain kinds of 
behavior, the more sense this saying makes. Its popularity in Central America is 
unsurprising, given the nature of politics there. In view of the high levels of uncertainty 
in international politics, we should not be surprised if this kind of thinking is also popular 
among statesmen and diplomats. Why pay the costs of accepting a trade-off until the 
benefits are clearly known? Why accept a trade-off now when one suspects that the 
terms may be better tomorrow? Why seek a final reckoning until one is sure of the 
correlation of political forces on an issue? In an uncertain world, procrastination has 
great appeal. Ambiguity helps obscure the trade-offs implicit in policies until the stakes 
are certain, the correlation of forces is clear, or the choice can no longer be avoided. 

Decision-makers may thus think that an issue is best confronted later, when they 
have accumulated more information about it and are better acquainted with the costs and 
risks involved. They may not sit down and ponder goals until they are forced to do so by 
circumstances. Indeed, they may not settle on a consistent story about their preferences 
until after the fact, until after the nation has stumbled into and out of a major crisis. 
Decision-makers may, in short, be ambivalent about the issue, and that ambivalence will 
be reflected in an ambiguous policy. Policy ambiguity may therefore derive from 
ambiguous preferences. 

Ambiguity resulting from ambivalence is “sincere;” that is, it accurately reflects 
the absence of ordered preferences on the part of actors. Another “sincere” form of 
ambiguity is that which derives from rapidly-shifting preferences. A decision-maker may 
prefer democracy to regional stability on Monday but stability to democracy on Tuesday. 


21“The Technology of Foolishness,” in Decisions and Organizations, op. cit., 256. 
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Preferences could shift in response to feedback, or in response to incentives. If 
preferences alternate rapidly over time, the accumulated evidence on the policy will be 
ambiguous. As March has argued, rapidly shifting or ambiguous preferences violate the 
basic behavioral assumptions of rational-choice theories.22 But sincere ambiguity also 
challenges scholars who favor the case-study approach. Searching for a clear strategy in 
a case characterized by unintentional ambiguity is not so much futile as misleading, for 
you will find whatever policy you are looking for. 

A second type of uncertainty surrounds the beliefs, strategies and preferences of 
other actors on the world scene. Decision-makers may not be certain about what allies 
and rivals believe, what they want, and what they think the relevant stakes are. Such 
uncertainty may derive from a lack of knowledge, and states go to great efforts to 
ascertain the strategies and beliefs of their rivals and allies. But imperfect information is 
only part of the problem. If a policy is unintentionally ambiguous, if the ambiguity is 
sincere, no amount of information about it will resolve the uncertainty surrounding it. 


Domestic Incentives for Ambiguity 

Anyone who has ever been in a leadership role and had to deal with competing 
factions has felt the attractions of ambiguity. Clarity may be the enemy of harmony. 
Progress may require each faction thinking that present policy actually favors it.23 The 
beauty of ambiguous policies is that they can be many different things to many different 
people. Politicians, of course, quite often wish to be many things to many people. 
Ambiguous policies keep critics confused, obfuscate painful tradeoffs, and delay 
domestic counter-coalitions until it is too late to alter policy. Any major politician’s 
career will provide scores of examples illustrating the utility of ambiguity. However, as 
Samuel Huntington argued a quarter-century ago, reformers perhaps face the greatest 


incentives for crafting dissembling, ambiguous policies: 


The way of the reformer is hard. ... he necessarily 
fights a two-front war against both conservative and 
revolutionary. Indeed, to be successful, he may well have 
to engage in a multi-front war with a multiplicity of 
participants in which his enemies on one front are allies on 
another. [The revolutionary] tries to cumulate cleavages, 
while the reformer must try to diversify and disassociate 
cleavages. The revolutionary promotes rigidity in politics, 
the reformer fluidity and adaptability. ... A successful 


22See. e.g., ibid. 


23Vicki Eaton Baier, J. G. March, and Harold Setren, “Implementation and 
Ambiguity,” in March, ibid. 


revolutionary need not be a master politician; a successful 
reformer always is.24 


A master politician must occasionally become a master of ambiguity. He needs to 
do more than mobilize those who will win from his policies; he needs to hoodwink those 
who will lose. It thus comes as no surprise that Mikhail Gorbachev’s career in power was 
a textbook example of ambiguous policies in play. The Soviet leader’s Machiavellian 
domestic dance between radicals and conservatives, his occasional Faustian pacts with 


each, his compromising, dissembling, and deception all fit this pattern, as well as making 


for a great story.25 The Gorbachev case may well be an extreme example of ambiguity 


at work, and thus untypical. But it does serve to illustrate the domestic incentives for 
ambiguity, the eventual costs of ambiguous policies, and the challenges they present to 
scholars. 

Just as perestroika’s ambiguity about whether it meant the renewal or replacement 
of “socialism” was served a political purpose, so too did “new thinking’s” ambiguity 
concerning whether it meant capitulation to or the undercutting of the west. Many 
hardheaded, self-described “realists” and conservatives could subscribe to or at least 
acquiesce in the policy because it was subject to multiple interpretations. People with 
different goals (competition, cooperation, domestic reform) could support the policy at 
the same time and think it was working. They could each plausibly think that their 
preferred facet of the multifaceted policy would eventually come to the fore. 
Conservatives could console themselves evenings over vodka by noting that through all 
the Gorbachevian blathering about interdependence and common human values, the new 
thinking might finally attain long-standing Soviet objectives which had eluded Brezhnev 
and Gromyko, from a superpower-chaired Middle East peace conference to the dispatch 
of NATO. The ambiguous policy even took in western analysts. Jerry Hough, for 
example, noted that “the Soviet military has every reason to support Gorbachev. While 
the officers were unhappy over the loss of Eastern Europe and the unification of 


Germany, they know that these events eliminated NATO as a threat.”26 Of course, 


24Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1968): 
345. Also relevant is Charles E. Lindblom, “The Science of ‘Muddling Through,” 
Public Administration Review 19 (Spring, 1959): 79-88. 


25Jerry Hough’s writings during the perestroika years have been subjected to intense 
criticism for overestimating Gorbachev’s control over events, but they capture the 
functional ambiguity of his policies beautifully. Indeed, they are themselves a reflection 
of that ambiguity. See, e.g., “Understanding Gorbachev: The Importance of Politics,” 
Soviet Economy 1991: 7: 2: 89-109. 


26[bid., 104. 
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circumstances forced clarity now and then, and demanded that the leadership face 
unambiguous trade-offs. And at those moments of political clarity, conservatives and 
radicals obtained a better picture of where things really stood. But the point of 
Gorbachev’s strategy seemed to be to keep such moments to a minimum; to obscure 
trade-offs until it was too late for the political losers to do much about it. 

What was true of the Soviet Union’s overall “new thinking” approach was true of 
its various sub-strategies on arms control, Europe, Asia, and, perhaps most notably, 
regional conflicts. Throughout the new thinking years, western analysts debated whether 
Gorbachev’s Third-World policy was a retreat, a continuation of the competitive strategy 
in a new form, or a conceptual revolution matching Soviet ends and means better than 
any previous approach.27 Russian intellectuals carried out an analogous debate in 
Moscow, with radicals arguing that the Gorbachev team had not been able to shed Soviet 
imperial ways, conservatives charging the Kremlin with “selling out” allies, and the 
Gorbachevites in the middle using different aspects of the ambiguous policy to argue 
against both kinds of critics.28 

Ambiguity has a second appeal for leaders which confounds distant analysts and 
domestic critics alike. It obscures the criteria for evaluating leaderships and their 
policies. The more ambiguous the policy, the more obscure the criteria for evaluation. 
An unambiguous statement of objectives is an invitation for domestic opponents to attack 
if those objectives are not met. Since they sense that the political world is uncertain and 
outcomes impossible to predict, leaders shy away from clear and unambiguous statements 
of policy objectives. Domestic opponents and future analysts consequently have 
difficulty establishing whether any policy was a success or a failure. A classic example 
of this is provided by Nikita S. Khrushchev, who deftly avoided stating the precise 
objectives of his deployment of missiles to Cuba. As a result, he was able to declare 


27For representative examples, see Stephen Sestanovich, “Gorbachev’s Foreign 
Policy: A Diplomacy of Decline,” Problems of Communism Jan.-Feb., 1988: 1-15; 
Celeste A. Wallander, “Third World Conflict in Soviet Military Thought: Does the ‘New 
Thinking’ Grow Prematurely Grey?” World Politics 42: 1 (October, 1989): 31-63; Mark 
Katz, Gorbachev’s Military Policy in the Third World (New Y ork: Praeger, 1989); 
Charles H. Fairbanks, Jr., “Gorbachev’s Global Doughnut: The Empire with the Hole in 
the Middle,” The National Interest 19 (Spring, 1990); and Richard K. Herrmann, “Soviet 
Behavior in Regional Conflicts: Old Questions, New Strategies, and Important Lessons,” 
World Politics 44: 3 (April, 1992): 432-465. 


28Prior to the gulf war, liberal critiques far outweighed conservative attacks. See, 
e.g., Andrei Kolosov, “Reappraisal of USSR Third World Policy,” International Affairs 
1990: 5; Georgiy Mirskiy, “The USSR and the Third World,” International Affairs 1988: 
12; Andrei Kortunov, “Generosity or Wastefulness?” Moskovskie novosti3 Dec. 1989; 
CDSP: 42: 2: 15. 


victory after the fact of U.S. opposition and Soviet withdrawal of the missiles. In so 
doing, he left scholars an empirical can of worms to sift through inconclusively for the 
next three decades. 

Ambiguity holds present and future critics of the policy at bay by confounding 
evaluation. There is no need to alienate either domestic opponents or any party to the 
international dispute before it is absolutely unavoidable. Each and every aspect of the 
“new thinking” exemplified these dicta. Official Soviet strategy blithely obscured 


fundamental trade-offs implicit in the new policy. One could name dozens of examples 


of this, but perhaps the central obfuscation of the Gorbachev strategy concerned military 
power. The essence of new thinking was a reduction in the Soviet Union’s reliance on 
military power for security and prestige. New thinking argued that Soviet security and 
global political standing could actually be improved by reducing its addiction to military 
power and thereby assuaging others states’ apprehensions about Soviet capabilities.29 
The policy seemed to work well at first, generating positive feedback in the forms of arms 
control, cooperation, and high levels of public esteem for the Soviet Union and its top 
leader. But suddenly, in 1989, the real risks and costs associated with the policy came to 
the fore. Soviet Russia’s world role, as western analysts had long argued, was based 
fundamentally on its military victory in World War II, its willingness to defend that 
victory by force, and its comparative advantage in the production and export of military 
power. 

In retrospect, the sudden and epochal withdrawal of Soviet power eastward in the 
absence of defeat in war was a striking, arguably unique, event in world history. At least 
one reason for it was new thinking’s useful ambiguity, which helped prevent the 
formation of the kind of domestic opposition typical in declining powers. Plenty of 
sniping at Gorbachev’s and Shevardnadze’s concessions was visible, but it can hardly be 
compared with the powerful mass “patriotic organizations” that dogged the Wilhelmine 
German and Edwardian British governments on the eve of World War I.3° Even after 
“new thinking” suffered what to any nationalist could only be described as devastating 
setbacks in 1989 and 1990, the leadership was able to continue with the policy essentially 


in tact until the country’s formal demise at the close of 1991. 


2°For a more detailed analysis along these lines, see W. C. Wohlforth, “Gorbachev’s 
Foreign Policy: From ‘New Thinking’ to Decline,” in W. F. Danspeckgruber, ed., 
Emerging Dimensions of European Security Policy (Boulder; Westview, 1991). 


30For comparison, consult: Paul Kennedy, The Rise of the Anglo-German Antagonism 
1860-1914 (London: Allen and Unwin, 1980): Chap. 18; and Kennedy and Anthony 
Nicholls (eds.) Nationalist and Racialist Movements in Britain and Germany Before 1914 
(London: MacMillan and St. Antony’s College, Oxford, 1981). 
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After each major and controversial event, defenders of the new thinking policy 
could be grateful that the original objectives of the policy had been ambiguous and 
mutually contradictory. They could consequently stress whatever aspect of the policy 
appeared successful after the fact. In the Gulf War case, for example, the Soviets 
articulated their mutually-contradictory objectives throughout the conflict. They avoided 
dealing with the likelihood that those objective concealed painful trade-offs implicit in 
the policy. There was no need to burn bridges or close off avenues of advance or retreat 
until the real stakes in the trade-offs were precisely known. If, but only if, a major 
diplomatic coup ending the conflict without war appeared realizable, then the cost of the 
Bush administration’s rancor could be incurred. If, but only if, Saddam offered 
absolutely no way out, then the cost of a total break with Baghdad could be borne. It 
hardly made sense to write the political checks to pay these bills until the precise amounts 
were known. After the outcome of the episode was known, and all the trade-offs 
heretofore implicit and obscure became explicit and obvious, Soviet leaders and 
diplomats defending the policy could highlight those objectives they had earlier 
articulated which happened to be met and downplay those which were not. 

Gorbachev’s domestic political world combined epochal and rapid change, a 
chaotic political system in transition, and a central leader with immense formal authority 
over policy. These are untypical circumstances. Much more research needs to be done 
before we can reach generalizations about the incentives for ambiguity generated by 
different domestic political systems. A plausible initial hypothesis would be that the 
greater the number of influential decision-makers, the more decentralized the decision- 
making authority, and the more hotly contested the policy, the greater the likelihood that 
ambiguity will be necessary to get the policy adopted.3! However, scholars often 
assume, with some empirical justification, that foreign policy decision-making is 
dominated by a single leader whose preferences are most consequential for state 
behavior.32 Theoretical and empirical debates about foreign policy often center on what 
the “real” preferences of this central decision-maker were and whether they were altered 
under the pressure of domestic politics. 

When we find that the evidence about a given state’s policy is ambiguous, we 


may conclude that the ambiguity derives from the ambivalence of individual decision- 


31Page, Echoes and Choices, op., cit., Vicki Eaton Baier, James G. March, and 
Harold Sztren, “Implementation and Ambiguity,” in March, Decisions and 
Organizations, op. cit. 


32For a defense of this assumption, see Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, The War Trap 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981): Chap 2. 
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makers, the absence of ordered preferences or the existence of rapidly shifting preference 
orderings. Or, we may see the ambiguity as compelled by the exigencies of domestic 
politics. That is, the central leader or group of decision-makers may indeed have a 
rational set of preferences, as assumed by classical decision theory, but may be unable or 
unwilling to articulate them for domestic political reasons. The difference is not trivial, 
for, as noted above, if the observed ambiguity is sincere, then any effort to find the “real” 
policy is doomed or misleading. If, on the other hand, the ambiguity is calibrated to 
domestic pressures, then we may search for the “real” policy behind the public 
articulation and reach conclusions about important historical cases and theories. 
Furthermore, if we can document how central decision-makers’ preferences were altered 
under domestic pressure, we can discern the relative impact of various domestic political 
systems on foreign behavior and international outcomes. 

Reaching a judgment about the sincerity of ambiguity is likely to present daunting 
research dilemmas and great demands on information. To return to the Gorbachev 
example, how can we discover what the Soviet leader really intended, what outcomes he 
really preferred? Even his closest politburo associates were uncertain. The phenomenon 
is nowhere better illustrated than in Yegor Ligachev’s memoirs, aptly titled in Russian 
The Gorbachev Enigma. The book chronicles the earnest Ligachev’s effort over many 
years to puzzle out exactly where Gorbachev stood. He expresses the conviction that 
Gorbachev’s true preference was for moderate reform but he allowed himself to be 
captured by “ultra-radicals” such as Aleksandr Yakovlev.33 The obverse of conservative 
uncertainty was reformers’ uncertainty. Even such stalwart new thinkers as 


Shevardnadze and Yakovlev were occasionally uncertain about whether Gorbachev was 


33Y egor Ligachev, Inside Gorbachev’s Kremlin: The Memoirs of Yegor Ligachev 
trans. Catherine A. Fitzpatrick, Michele A Berdy and Dobrochna Dyrcz-Freeman (New 
York: Pantheon, 1992) and Zagadka Gorbacheva (Novosibirsk: Sibirskii tsentr SP 
“Interbook,” 1992). Although Gorbachev’s close colleagues were often unsure of his 
intentions, many western analysts experience no such uncertainty. For the view that 
Gorbachev was a radical reformer and even a revolutionary early on, see Stephen F. 
Cohen’s introduction to Ligachev, Jnside ... and John Gooding, “Gorbachev and 
Democracy,” Soviet Studies No. 2 1990 (195-231). For the view that Gorbachev was 
really a savior of the Soviet system, written during Gorbachev’s 1990 shift to the right, 
see Marshall Goldman, What Went Wrong With Perestroika (New Y ork: Norton, 1991). 
The view that Gorbachev was really a Machiavellian, Attatiirk-like, state-building 
refomer is expressed in the perestroika-era writings of Jerry Hough; e.g., “Understanding 
Gorbachev ...” op. cit. Gorbachev’s actions before and during the August coup, as well 
has his own testimony in retirement, have lent credence to the first view. It will surely be 
reflected in his memoirs. 
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really “their man.”34 In his statements since retirement, Gorbachev maintains that he 
followed a strategy of deliberately concealing his preferences, which, he claims, were 
much more radical on all issues than he could say publicly.35 Those comments, made in 
hindsight by a politician seeking to defend his record, may be viewed as less than 
decisive evidence. A very thorough sifting of internal documents would be needed to get 
at the question. And in these modern times, when few leaders seem to keep diaries or 
write personal letters, when information on computer files is often routinely destroyed, 
and when diplomacy is often conducted over the phone, one may wonder whether the 
issue can ever be resolved satisfactorily. 

All these problems in uncovering the sources of ambiguity are, unfortunately, 
only part of the story. The incentives for ambiguity presented at the individual and 
domestic levels are supplemented by incentives at the international level. 


International Incentives 

Even the most structural of realists acknowledges that there are similarities 
between domestic and international politics. Uncertainty, bargaining, and negotiation 
take place in both realms. So in some respects, the incentives for ambiguity generated at 
the international level mirror those at the domestic level. To the extent that the existing 
literature deals with intentional incentives for ambiguity at all, it has mainly focused on 
the utility of ambiguity for rival actors interested in negotiations. As Robert Jervis 
observes, “It is the noise and ambiguity in the signaling system that provide flexibility 
and protection by reducing the danger of damage to an actor’s reputation when he 
undertakes probes and initiatives.”3© A state may wish to initiate negotiations to reduce 
tensions with another, but fear that cooperative gestures will be interpreted as weakness. 
The state consequently sends an ambiguous signal, which can be disavowed if it fails to 
generate the proper feedback. If states could not send ambiguous signals, many 
negotiating processes might never get underway in the first place. Downs and Rocke 
point out what they call “the basic paradox of tacit bargaining. ... A state will rarely be 
certain enough about an opponent’s response to make a large cooperative gesture, and the 


34See Shevardnadze’s testimony on this score in his interview with Yury 
Shchekochikhin in Literaturnaia gazeta 22 Jan 1992, FBIS-SOV-92-018: 22. 


35See Nezavisimaia gazeta 14 December 1991: p.5; FBIS-SOV-91-248: 19 and 
Komsomol’skaia pravda Dec. 24, 1991, translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
XLII: 51: 7; and La Stampa July 15, 1992. 


36The Logic of Images in International Relations (New Y ork: Columbia University 
Press, 1989; originally Princeton University Press, 1970): 123. 


opponent will rarely be trusting enough to respond enthusiastically to a small one.”37 
Consequently, success often requires breaking up the big gestures into small, reversible, 
disavowable and hence ambiguous ones. 

Thus, the decision-maker may be unsure herself what she wishes to achieve in a 
negotiation, and so she may send an ambiguous signal that reflects these ambiguous 
preferences. She may formulate concrete preferences only after gathering feedback prior 
to or even in negotiations--whose results may determine how she describes her pre- 
negotiations preferences after the fact. Or, a group of decision makers may be unable to 


agree on a policy towards negations, and so emit ambiguous signals--the results of which 


feed back into the domestic bargaining process. Or, a central decision-maker may fear 


revealing his preferences for negotiations to domestic groups, and thus emit purposely 
ambiguous signals, hoping to get talks going and present the domestic scene with a fait 
accompli. Or, acompletely rational central decision maker, with clear preferences, 
unaffected by domestic politics, might rationally emit ambiguous signals to get the 
negotiations going. Or finally, observed ambiguity may represent some mix of these 
causes. The daunting complexity is evident. 

In addition, negotiations may be harmed by setting unambiguous policy 
objectives. If clear standards of evaluation are set out by each side prior to negotiations, 
flexibility will be drastically reduced. Given uncertainty about what is really possible to 
achieve, each side has an incentive to be coy about the precise objectives sought in the 
negotiations, lest they be held to a standard which later turns out to be unrealistic. Asa 
consequence, it is difficult to evaluate the success of negotiations and negotiators. As 
Fred Charles Iklé put it, one cannot “be sure that [a negotiator] has done well just because 
his gains and losses compare favorably with those of the opponent; for it is an essential 
task of negotiators to change the evaluation of gains and losses.”38 Once again, 
ambiguous goals might reflect ambiguous preferences, a desire to stave off domestic 
criticism, or a genuine desire that negotiations with foreign partners succeed. 

To return yet again to the Gorbachev example, it is easy to derive reasonable 
international explanations for the Soviet leader’s coyness about goal-setting to 
compliment the individual and domestic factors already cited. Substantial ambiguity 
surrounded Moscow’s operative goals during most of the new-thinking years. It is true 


that on arms control Soviet signaling did unambiguously indicated a desire to reduce 


3™Tacit Bargaining and Arms Control,” World Politics 39: 3 (April, 1987): 322. 
Second sentence in original italicized. 


38How Nations Negotiate (New Y ork: Praeger, 1967): 254. 
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arsenals. What was unclear was the terms. Everybody is always in favor of reducing 
arms. The real issue is the terms. Prior to late 1989, many in the West feared and many 
in Moscow hoped that Soviet gestures would set off a spiraling disarmament dynamic 
that would result in much better terms for Moscow than those it eventually accepted in 
most major negotiations. Indeed, an important debate among Sovietologists centers on 
what exactly Gorbachev’s operative terms were. Accounts that stress cognitive learning, 
paradigm-shifts, and the “visionary” aspects of the Soviet role in the Cold War’s end 
suggest that Gorbachev had a low assessment of likely terms all along. Accounts that 
stress the reactive aspect of Soviet policy, portraying it as a more or less inevitable 
reaction to decline, suggest that Gorbachev began the game with high expectations about 
likely terms but the realities of power imposed a more Draconian settlement on him. The 
problem for scholars in search of evidence about Soviet assessments of acceptable terms 
is that the top leaders had strong incentives to obscure them. The evidence itself is thus 
likely to be ambiguous. 

Of all negotiating roles, it is that of the interested, great-power intermediary which 
provides the greatest incentives for ambiguity. As noted above, the main asset great- 
power intermediaries bring to a dispute is influence over one or both sides. But a great 
power’s acceptability to each disputant also depends on the perception that it is impartial, 
or, better, biased towards one’s own position. Indeed, a great power’s bias is one of its 
sources of influence, one of the variables it can manipulate to affect outcomes. The 
great-power intermediary faces powerful incentives to hint and suggest existing or 
potential partiality to both disputants’ positions simultaneously. If the great power is 
already perceived to be biased towards one side, as is the case with the United States in 
the Middle East, it may be tempted to suggest a shift in biases if the favored side refuses 
to make concessions or if the less-favored side agrees to concessions. 

The mediator subset of negotiating ambiguity was illustrated time and time again 
in Gorbachev-era Soviet policy toward regional conflicts, and is abundantly evident today 


in Russia’s strategy towards various conflicts in the former Soviet bloc. Once again, 


Gorbachev comparatively unambiguously signaled his interest in settling the Afghan, 
Cambodian, Mozambican, Persian Gulf, Middle Eastern, and, in lesser degree, the 
Nicaraguan/Central American conflicts. What was unclear were the terms Moscow 
would accept in each case. In most cases, Moscow sought to pressure regional allies by 
appearing to move closer to U.S. positions, but never to move so close to Washington as 
to lose credibility. The stick of moving closer to western positions and increasing 
pressure for concessions from regional allies was balanced by the carrot of increased 
arms sales in most cases. When new-thinking sweet talk was combined with transfers of 


short-range ballistic missiles and MiG fighter aircraft there was ammunition for 
numerous interpretations as to the real nature of the policy. 

Soviet policy in the Gulf War provides a textbook example of negotiating 
ambiguity at play. During the first phase of the conflict, for example, practically every 
Soviet statement coupled opposition to Iraq’s seizure of Kuwait with expressions of 
concern about the U.S.-led military buildup as if the latter were a separate threat to 
regional stability. Such statements were contradictory but useful as signals to both sides 
of the dispute, especially the Iraqis. The purpose was to give Baghdad reason to think that 
if it was willing to negotiate on Kuwait, Moscow would become a less stalwart member 
of the anti-Iraq alliance. Of course, the Soviet effort to place Kremlin diplomacy rather 
than western military power at the center of the conflict ultimately failed, but that may 
have been more a result of Saddam Hussein’s obtuseness (or conviction that he could win 
militarily) than a lack of calibrated signaling on Moscow’s part. Unambiguous Soviet 
support for Saddam or for the allies would have reduced Iraq’s incentives to negotiate. 

Coyness about goal-setting was also evident in Moscow’s approach to the crisis 
Soviet spokesmen were at pains to enunciate consistently a set of objectives throughout 
the gulf crisis: relations with the west; regional influence; regional peace and stability; 
consistency with new thinking; safety of Soviet citizens; return of Kuwait to the status 
quo ante. These objectives were consistently enunciated, but also mutually contradictory. 
Which was really paramount in Soviet eyes was impossible to guess. As Iklé would 
advise, Moscow did not wish to communicate an ironclad set of negotiating priorities 
which might prove unattainable in practice. 

As noted above, post-Soviet Russia’s experience is a gold mine of negotiating 
ambiguity at play. Andrei Kozyrev and his Foreign Ministry have been under concerted 
attack from conservatives, nationalists, communist old-liners, and “democrats” alike for a 
lack of an unambiguous national-security strategy. Kozyrev’s response is that Russia’s 
interests need to be defined in each concrete case rather than abstractly. The Foreign 
Minister and his deputy for “near foreign” affairs, Fyodr Shelov-Kovedyayev have 
delicately suggested the rational, international appeal of ambiguity in Russia’s present 
circumstances.3? One way for Russia to retain her influence in the region is to prove her 


indispensability to regional security. Doing that requires mediating regional conflicts, 


39See Kozyrev’s interview with Nezavisimaia gazeta 1 April 1992: pp. 1; 4; and 
Shelov-Kovedyayev’s interview with NG 30 July 1992: pp. 1; 5. Abbreviated texts can 
be found in the relevant numbers of Foreign Broadcast Information Service Daily 
Report-Soviet Union. 
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and, hence, pursuing dual policies that obfuscate Russian preferences. Delicacy and 
maneuverability are needed, not precision and clarity. 

Negotiating ambiguity is only one of numerous types which all may promise 
benefits to actors on the world scene. Other types may be more distinguishable from 
domestic politics and more susceptible to systematic analysis. The “holder” of the 
balance of power, 17th to 19th-century Britain being the usual example, may benefit from 
maintaining uncertainty as to exactly whom it will support and by how much. Under 
such circumstances, contending powers or coalitions will bid and pay a higher price for 
the holder’s favors.4° Kissinger and Nixon played this game with some success during 
the “triangle diplomacy” of the early 1970s. Smaller powers, finding themselves courted 
by two or more opposing blocs, similarly have no incentive to commit to any side 
unambiguously. In the months leading up to World War I, Britain hovered between the 
two hostile continental coalitions, refusing to assure Berlin and Vienna of its 
unconditional neutrality while at the same time denying Paris and St. Petersburg a 
commitment to come to their defense. Foreign Minister Grey’s ambiguity on the 
continental commitment may have derived from opposition on the part of other members 
of Asquith’s Liberal cabinet, but there were also purely international incentives. As Jack 
Levy notes of the British leaders, 


Their strategic dilemma was that while a clear 
commitment would reinforce deterrence against Germany, 
it might at the same time encourage Russia to pursue a 
riskier course against Austria-Hungary. Many British 
leaders assumed that by leaving their commitment 
ambiguous they could maximize the likelihood that they 
could restrain Russia without alienating her, and deter 
Germany without provoking her.4! 


This kind of status quo ambiguity is rife in the post-Soviet situation. Russia, 
which aspires to the role of the holder of the regional balance, dances between 
commitments and concessions to the western Slavic republics and the central Asian 
Moslem republics. Moscow’s “CIS” strategy has wavered between the “Slavic variant” 
and the “Asian variant.” Coddling Ukraine would alienate Kazakhstan. A hard line 


40See Morgenthau, Politics ... 200-204; and Martin Wight, Power Politics, Hedley 
Bull and Carsten Holbraad, eds., (Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1978): 171-173. 


41] evy, “Preferences, ...” op. cit., 168. British preferences over various crisis 
outcomes were, therefore, “context-dependent and unstable, and were crystallized only 
by the end of the crisis.” 156, fn 27. I suspect that this might also have been true in lesser 
degree of the other powers, though Levy cites evidence of clear preferences orderings for 
them. 


toward Kiev could push it West. Again, Kozyrev and company argue that clarity in these 
circumstances could well be the enemy of success. Bobbing and weaving, appeasing for 
now the new and prickly nationalisms of ex-Soviet republics, could in the long run 
maximize Russian influence. Forcing the issue now, as right-wing critics advise, would 
alienate one or the other CIS group and incline it to balance against Russian power and 
bandwagon with neighboring powers (Turkey, Iran, Poland, Germany). Meanwhile, of 
course, the rest of the ex-Soviet republics play their dual policies for all they are worth, 
now courting Tehran or Istanbul, Warsaw or Berlin, then reassuring Moscow. 

Status quo powers may get the most out of their limited resources by keeping 
challengers uncertain as to where and under what circumstances they might concentrate 
capabilities for defense. An illustrative version of this status quo ambiguity is U.S. 
extended deterrence policy during the Cold War. As Schelling argued in the early 
1960’s, uncertainty about what Washington would do if its commitment to Europe were 
challenged, or even about whether the U.S. response could be controlled, logically 
contributed to the objective of deterring aggression.42 

After 1987, Gorbachev introduced substantial ambiguity about his government’s 
commitment to eastern Europe. His “freedom of choice” slogan suggested that eastern 
European states could choose capitalism. “Non-intervention” suggested that Moscow 
would keep hands off. But he also maintained that the region had already exercised 
“freedom of choice” when it “chose” socialism. And it was unclear what Moscow would 
do if the West violated the principle of “non intervention” by aiding democrats in the 
region. No one on either side of the old iron curtain knew what the Soviets would do 
until the decisive test came in 1989. Until then, however, Gorbachev was able to reap the 
public opinion benefits of a “new look” policy towards the Warsaw Pact countries 
without paying many costs. 

Finally, revisionist powers have a strong incentive to fashion ambiguous strategies 
to minimize the threat of a countervailing coalition. As noted above, from the very 
beginning of the Cold War until November 1989 the Soviet Union refrained from 
eliminating the ambiguity surrounding its attitude toward the European status quo. This 
was true ail through the Gorbachev years, as Moscow touted its “common European 
home” slogan. Only in 1989 did Gorbachev state clearly that Washington would and 


42See The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960): Chapter 
8; and Arms and Influence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966): Chapter 3. On 
theambiguity of nuclear strategy, William H. Baugh, The Politics of Nuclear Balance: 
Ambiguity and Continuity in Strategic Policies (New York and London: Longman, 
1984). 
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should receive long-term lease on its apartment in the European home. Only late in that 
year did Soviet spokesmen finally stop the classic Cold-War tactic of playing the German 
unity card to exacerbate contradictions between West Germany and NATO. All along, 
Gorbachev contradictorily spoke about “recognizing realities” and praised “international 
stability” while pushing for a fundamental reordering of the entire structure of European 
security. Unambiguous commitment to revision would have hardened the opposing 
coalition. Unambiguous endorsement of the status quo may have taken away its 
incentive to negotiate. Moscow faced this contradiction throughout the Cold War. Soviet 
revisionist impulses might be explained by reference to domestic ideologues and military 
industrialists, but studied ambiguity about Moscow’s attitude toward the status quo also 
made sense internationally. 

In any international confrontation, from a single, discrete crisis to an epoch- 
defining rivalry like the U.S.-Soviet Cold War, both the revisionist and the status quo side 
will face strong incentives to deceive each other about their true intentions.44 Deception, 
bluffs, and reversible probes will be the order of the day. Only through such 
maneuvering will the parties to the dispute be able to ascertain each other’s intentions and 
preferences. Indeed, trade-offs may never be faced and clear preferences may never be 
formed unless bluffs or threats force them into existence. 


Hindsight and Ambiguity’s Costs 


This discussion so far has focused on the utility of ambiguity. In making its case, 
it has arguably side-stepped ambiguity’s costs and risks. The downside of ambiguity has 
figured prominently in many scholarly analyses. The very same features of ambiguous 
policies that make them so hard for scholars to analyze in retrospect render them 
potentially dangerous to those who follow them. Ambiguity renders evaluation difficult 
not only for domestic opponents, negotiating partners, and scholars, but for the policy 
makers themselves. Because ambiguity obscures criteria for evaluation, it allows 
nations to stumble into disasters. Because it obfuscates trade-offs, it works against 
nipping problems in the bud, allowing them to fester until they are much more costly to 
reverse. Behind every case of expansion leading to war is an ambiguous defense of the 


status quo. Rationality, including clear goals and preferences, is not just a theoretical 


43For more evidence and analysis, see Wohlforth, Elusive Balance op,. cit. 


44Tn the case of deterrence crises, see the discussion in Paul Huth and Bruce Russett, 
“Testing Deterrence Theory: Rigor Makes a Difference,” World Politics 42 (July, 1990): 
466-501. esp. 478-480. 
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assumption. It is a normative prescription. Steps away from rationality, a thousand 
monographs and memoranda remind is, entail costs. 

I have referred often to the case of Mikhail Gorbachev’s bobbing and weaving 
strategy of obscuring his preferences. It is only fair to note that the same case could be 
used to illustrate ambiguity’s costs. Yes, a leader can have his cake and eat it too for 
long periods of time. He can be everything to everybody, or at least appear to offer the 
most groups what they want--both internationally and domestically. He can stave off 
polarization and keep enemies disorganized and at bay. He can present domestic and 
international opponents with a series of surprise faits accomplis before they have a 
change to organize resistance. While the benefits are obvious in the short term, the costs 


accrue over time. Ambiguity helps to keep opponents from organizing, but it also 


removes incentives for supporters to organize. If people are unsure of the leader’s 
preferences, they are unlikely to take risks and bear costs to fight for him. A strategy of 
ambiguity has a time limit. In the end, you lose credibility with all players. Having 


avoided unambiguous commitment to any one of society’s factions, you find none stands 
for you when you are in trouble. The middle of the road was a comfortable place for 
Gorbachev during the years of perestroika and glasnost, but over time the shoulders got 
more and more powerful until they shrugged him off. In retrospect, he bemoans his 
failure to make an alliance with the democratic left earlier in the game.4> 

The key phrase, of course, is “in retrospect.” The benefits of ambiguity may often 
be immediately apparent, but the costs are realized over time and may only be knowable 
in hindsight. The Soviet Union lost the Cold War. Its ambiguity about its attitude toward 
the status quo brought it into collision with a powerful countercoalition of powers. 
Gorbachev’s ambiguity saved him in the short run and facilitated massive change 
domestically and internationally. But in the end it cost him his job and arguably all he 
stood for, including his country. The United States won the Cold War. Its ambiguity 
about the status quo therefore goes unexamined. Its extended deterrence bluffs were 
never called. NATO’s famously ambiguous policies worked. For every Sir Edward 
Grey, whose ambiguity in July 1914 was one of the crucial immediate causes of the war 
that brought his country to its knees, there is a Bismarck whose doublespeak and Janus 
face won him an empire at little cost. 

How common is ambiguity? How much is due to ambivalence, as opposed to 
domestic or international incentives? How common are sophisticated ambiguous 


policies, as opposed to sincere ones? There is no way a priori to reach conclusive 


45See sources cited in fn. 35. 
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answers. I have suggested that ambiguity is more common that is usually acknowledged. 
I have argued that we must be sensitive to it. Beyond that one cannot go without further 


conceptual and empirical work. 


The Analytical Challenge 


The international and domestic political environments present numerous and 
possibly mutually-supporting incentives for ambiguity. Ambiguous policies also entail 
costs (see the outline on the following page). To the extent that ambiguity is functional 
for statesmen and politicians, life is difficult for scholars in search of explanations. 
Ambiguity saves political careers by rendering evaluation difficult. Ambiguity preserves 
scholarly careers by rendering explanation difficult. The scholarly task is never done 
because it never can be done. 

However, ambiguity does not undercut all scholarly endeavors. Pure description, 
for example, is hardly affected by the problem. At the other end of the scale, some purely 
structural theories or thoroughly abstract rational-choice constructs can yield useful 
insights while skirting the problem of ambiguity. However, description is rarely done, 
rarely interesting, and almost never “pure.” And, as James March has argued for over 
two decades, rational choice models may be misleading if their assumptions about 
preferences routinely contradict the nature of decision-makers’ preferences in the real 
world.“ Formal theorists have been adapting their models to deal with the problem of 
uncertainty for many years. They have done so mainly because historical case research 
shows overwhelmingly the prevalence and pertinence of uncertainty.4” A similar 
adjustment may be required to account for ambiguity. 

In addition, ambiguity presents challenges to theory-testing. Structural analyses 
are almost never so structural, and rational-choice approaches almost never so abstract 
that they make no appeal to the historical record of states’ strategies. In fact, they usually 
refer to that record, haphazardly or systematically, to “test” retrospectively the validity of 
their hypotheses. If those “tests” fail to confront the issue of ambiguity and the bias of 
hindsight, they will convince no one not already inclined towards the theory. 

So most scholarly debates revolve around the intentions of political actors or their 


hierarchy of preferences. Any particular action or even a prolonged pattern of behavior 


46See Decisions and Organizations, op. cit., especially Part III. It is instuctive too 
compare March’s analsysis with, as an example, Michael Nicholson, Formal Theories of 
International Relations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989): Chap. 2. 


47George Downs, “The Rational Deterrence Debate,” World Politics January, 1989. 


Incentives for Ambiguity; A Brief Typology 


1. In general: 


a. Ambivalence of individuals about facing tough trade-offs. 

b. Ambiguity is attractive for individuals under uncertainty. 

c. Don’t incur costs and accept trade-offs until you know what stakes are or are certain they will 
not improve. 


2. Revisionist Ambiguity. 


a. International incentives 
i. State inclined to alter existing political equilibrium has incentive to 
conceal/obscure objective to avoid counter-balancing. 
ii. Status quo state may suggest openness to idea of revision to satisfy allies. 


b. Domestic incentives 
i. Ambiguity surrounding state’s satisfaction with status quo may 
appease groups interested in and opposed to international expansion. Status quo 
regime may wish to appear revisionist; and revisionist regime may wish to 
appear status quo to different domestic groups. 


3. Status quo ambiguity 


a. International incentives 

i. “Holder” of the balance may maximize advantage by maximizing 
uncertainty about whom it will support. 

ii. Status quo state may maximize strapped resources by maintaining 
ambiguity about where and when it will concentrate capabilities. 

iii. Deterrence objectives served by ambiguity about ability to control response. 

iv. Smaller powers courted by larger ones maximize advantage by keeping 
commitments ambiguous. 


b. Domestic incentives 
i. Ambiguity may obscure costs/risks associated with foreign policy. 
ii. May satisfy various domestic groups favoring/opposing various clients/allies. 


4. Negotiating ambiguity 


a. International incentives 
i. Ambiguous signals may permit rivals to open bargaining. 
ii. Ambiguous goals permit bargaining flexibility. 
iii. Ambiguity about preferences maximizes great-power mediator’ s influence. 


b. Domestic incentives 
i. Ambiguous goals frustrate evaluation. 
ii. Ambiguous preferences maximize appeal to different groups. 


5. Costs of Ambiguity 


a. Ambiguity runs risk: 
i. that you alienate all parties and lose credibility. 
ii. that you fail to establish goals and blunder into damaging 
commitments. 


f 
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is usually consistent with numerous competing explanations. Whether Bolshevik Russia 
was a revolutionary or status quo state was not obvious from the pattern of its behavior 
after 1917. Stalin’s postwar expansion, his probes in Berlin and Iran, Khrushchev’s 
Berlin and Cuba gambits, missile-rattling, and use of force in Hungary, Brezhnev’s third- 
world expansion, suppression of the Prague Spring and invasion of Afghanistan were all 
sufficiently consistent with defensive-security and offensive-revisionist explanations to 
keep academic presses humming for four decades. Even if scholars agreed on a pattern, 
say “expansionism” or “over-expansion,” it might be explained by external or internal 
imperatives. Even if scholars agreed, for instance, on the primacy of internal politics, the 
same pattern of behavior could be explained by reference to personality, leadership 
struggles, bureaucratic politics, and a whole host of other domestic causes. 

Hence, scholarly explanations of foreign policy generally couple their descriptions 
of the pattern of behavior with evidence about actors’ intentions. The case for a given 
explanation is strengthened if it is not only consistent with the pattern, but also with the 
evidence on intentions and preferences. The problem here is obvious. To the extent that 
political actors face incentives for ambiguity, evidence on the intentions and preferences 
underlying policies will also be ambiguous. In most cases, it is child’s play to assemble 
an imposing barrage of quotations supporting one’s explanation. Obviously, the universe 
of explanations consistent with the evidence is not unlimited, but it is depressingly vast. 
True, when archives open and good documents become available, scholarly debates 
usually sharpen. But documents almost never resolve the fundamental debates. 
Politicians’ paper-trails are usually much too ambiguous for that. 


If the ambiguity is sincere, any search for a “true” policy will be fruitless or, more 


likely, misleading, as many plausible polices can and will be found. Discovering whether 


ambiguity is sincere or sophisticated will be difficult. They key to intentional ambiguity 
is secrecy. The strategy can only work if the real policy is secret and numerous parties 
are misled into thinking the real policy is something entirely different. That will result in 
a historical record where clear evidence of the false policy is easy to find but evidence on 
the real policy is deliberately difficult to find. It takes considerable rectitude on the part 
of publish-or-perish scholars to keep digging once fairly good evidence has been found 
that supports the favored theory. In addition, distinguishing between sophisticated and 
sincere ambiguity may be difficult. A government may stumble into an ambiguous 


policy only later to find it to its liking. This may have been Israel’s route to its 
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ambiguous nuclear policy.48 A leader may use his domestic critics to excuse the 
ambiguity of his policy before foreign partners. He may use the opinions of foreigners to 
tame his domestic opponents. The record of such a case would contain good evidence for 
the proposition that domestic politics influenced foreign policy and the proposition that 
foreign policy took primacy over domestic policy. 

Consider a brief example of the challenges of testing theories on cases 
characterized by ambiguity. Niou, Ordeshook and Rose develop a “resource 
maximization” theory of the balance of power. They note: “If our theory has generai 
applicability, then we should be able to detect the operation of the same forces in all three 
crises [we examine].”49 In the case of the July crisis in 1914, they must “dispense” with 
the Fischer hypothesis because Germany is too powerful rationally to unleash a 
preventive war according to their theory. Their rejection is “driven by the existence of a 
plausible alternative consistent with our analysis, and by the extent to which our 
explanation accords more closely with the documentary record and the trends our 
resources index reveals.” Russia, they claim, really started the war to prevent her decline 
as a great power. Ina classic example of the hindsight bias at work, they buttress this 
argument by observing that “Events suggest ... that the threat to Russia that began the 
war was no chimera; the Czarist regime was swept away and Russia’s status as a great 
power stripped from it for more than ten years.” 

The problems here are several: Germany had an incentive to be ambiguous about 
its objectives before 1914. Only an ambiguous challenge can succeed. Once the 
challenge is unambiguous, the likelihood of a countercoalition is increased. So, the 
evidence in German archives supports both a preventive and preemptive war hypotheses. 
One chooses according to one’s theoretical project. Russian leaders, meanwhile, faced 
powerful incentives to support their ally Serbia but were also acutely aware of their 
internal weakness. They therefore pursued a dual policy. One again, the choice is hard. 
It is complicated by the war’s outcome. After their loss, many Germans had an incentive 
to place blame for the war on Russia. The Bolsheviks government in Moscow also 
wished to cast aspersions on the intentions of their Tsarist predecessor. These incentives 


may have influenced the scholarship and document collections published in the inter-war 


48At least, according to Avner Cohen and Benjamin Frankel, “Israel’s Nuclear 
Ambiguity,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists March, 1987: 15-19. 


49Emerson M.S. Niou, Peter C Ordeshook and Gregory F. Rose The Balance of 
Power: Stability in Interntional Systems (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 
1989): 272; quote below: 303. 
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period. In any case, Jack Levy’s intensive survey of secondary accounts portrays a more 
bellicose Germany and a more peaceloving Russia.>° 

Efforts to test Realist theories and competing formulations are similarly 
complicated. Do shifts in international power distributions or domestic factors best 
account for changes in state behavior? To answer that question, one must measure 
power, measure domestic change, and characterize the policy. All three tasks are 
difficult. The last is harder than it is usually made out to be. An ambiguous policy is 
subject to numerous plausible characterizations. Jack Snyder’s Myths of Empire 
constructs a “preliminary” test of Realist, cognitive, and “coalition” theory in explaining 
state “overexpansion.”>! He relies, where possible, on “consensus” among historians in 
interpreting his five impressively-researched cases. But consensus among historians is 
rare. In the Soviet case, there is no consensus among analysts that the Soviet Union was 
expansionist. Library shelves groan under the weight of volumes arguing over whether 
Snyder’s dependent variable even exists in the Soviet case. It is important to point out 
that that case is not particularly important for Snyder’s argument and that it is particularly 
beset with data problems. More consensus appears to exist on his crucial Japanese and 
German cases. Nevertheless, the problem is indicative of the dilemmas ambiguity 
presents to theory-testing. 

Analogous problems confront efforts to verify deterrence theory or cognitive or 
organizational learning theory. The problem can be stated succinctly, paraphrasing from 
James March’s work on organizations.°2 The more prevalent foreign policy ambiguity 
is, the more inefficient the international environment is in selecting behavior The more 
inefficient the international environment, the harder it is to accept or reject theories of 
state behavior on any but subjective grounds. The more ambiguity there is, the larger 
the number of plausibly effective policies exist simultaneously for any given actor and 
the smaller the scope for political science’s normative task of prescribing proper policy. 
More ambiguity means it is more difficult for states to learn and more difficult for 
political scientists to teach statesmen. The more ambiguity there is, the more scholarly 
wisdom is really an artifact of hindsight and the less wherewithal we have to stand in 
omniscient judgment of the Greys, Bethman-Hollwegs and Gromykos of the world. 

An obvious response to this line of argument would be that ambiguity is a cloak 


for poor statesmanship. To accept politicians’ rationales for their ambiguity would be 


Levy, “Preferences, ...” op. cit 
51([thaca: Cornell University Press, 1991). 


52Decisions and Organizations, op. cit., 16. 
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poor scholarship.*?_ I think the only answer is to roll up sleeves and mix in up in some 
cases to see who’s right. 


53Snyder, Myths ... 10-13, devlops this argument nicely. 
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i. 

Since the late 1970s | have intermittantly taught a course on 
Maicolm i and Black Consciousness. | was doing so in the winter 
quarter of 1992, just as the first trial of the police officers who 
brutalized Rodney King was getting under way. The class was racially 
mixed -- African-fmericans, Latinos, fsian-Americans, Native 
Americans, Anglo-Americans -- but these multiple identities quickly 
were reduced to a stark bi-polarity of black and white. 

We were discussing Ralph Ellison's /auisibje Afar, which | had 
selected both for the problem of recognition that it poses and the 
experience of invisibility it exposes.! | had asked the members of the 
class to discuss the meaning of invisibility, and the dialogue was 
proceeding in a tentative, politely academic, fashion. Then one of the 
African-American students said to the white students, “You will never 
be able to see us. It is not possible for you to know who we are." He 
followed this declaration with an argument in favor of his position, 
delivered calmly, hyper-matter-of-factly, i.e., with an appeal to the 
facts of the matter that rhetorically precluded examination of the facts 
of the matter. 

la time -- over a succession of sessions -- these facts were made 
available for examination. But the immediate effect of the student's 
intervention was to mobilize the underlying bi-polar group formation. 
We were now white and black; the mutually exclusive collective 
identities and the roles that could be played within them had been 
distributed. Individuals disappeared. 


! Since its initial publication in 1952, /auisih/e Avan has been widely 
reviewed and analyzed. Jacqueline Covo (1974) summarizes and 
appraises the early (1952-1971) critical response to the novel. 
Sustained assessments of Ellison's work, including its biographical 
context, are provided by O'Meally (1980), McSweeney (1988) and Busby 
(1991). Nadel (1988) studies Ellison's striking use of allusion from a 
restrained postmodernist perspective. See also the volumes of critical 
essays edited by Hersey (1974) and 0'Meally (1988). 
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The emergent bi-polar group formation had a differential effect 
upon the white students and the students of color.2 The latter were 
empowered by it. They lived the reality of collective invisibility. The 
manifestation of that reality in the classroom allowed them to speak 
about it. No doubt, there was a narrowing of concerns, a focusing on 
only one aspect of African-fimerican experience. But it would not be 
unfair to see them as the children of Malcolm i, doing their best to 
communicate to white people what it means to have one's individuality 
disavowed. 

The experience for the white students was quite the opposite. 
They had not previously lived their racial identity as a particularity, 
much less as one that both constrained and negated their individuality. 
The Other had a racial identity, they were just people. To be white was 
to be human. Now, as the veil dropped over them, they felt both their 
universality and their individuality slip away. - 

| need not detail the ways in which we waged the battle for 
recognition. Suffice it to say we came to a shared prediction about the 
Situation in Los Angeles: If the police officers who assaulted King were 
not convicted for their crime, the city's “racial powder keg" (Malcolm k, 
in Breitman, ed., 1965,p. 46) would explode. People of color would be 
heard and felt, even if they couldn't be seen. 

This essay is a further exploration of the world of Ellison's 
invisible man. It is centered on the Hegelian conception of recognition, 
more specifically on failures of recognition.5 Although | haven't asked 


2 Color coding people never really works. White and black won't do, not 
only because no one is really white white or black black, but also 
because this superimposed binary schema is a violation of both 
biological and cultural complexity. Opposing white people to people of 
color gives some recognition to diversity, but so doing involves the odd 
claim that white is not a color -- when (as we are about to see) it is 
important for so-called white people to understand that they are just 
another color, not the suprasensible universal against which all others 
stand as sensuous particulars. 


Psychoanalytic-Marxism: Groundwork (Wolfenstein, 1993) is majorly 
concerned with both the problematics of recognition and a critical 


him, my guess is that Ellision would consent to this approach. But | am 
guite certain he would not want to ride the Hegelian train to the end of 
the line. Early on the invisible man says that the world moves “Not like 
an arrow, but a boomerang. (Beware of those who speak of the spira/ 
of history; they are preparing a boomerang. Keep a steel helmet 
handy.)" (Ellison, 1952, 1989, p. 6). The paranthetical reference is to the 
Communists, the materialist inheritors of the Hegelian conception of 
history, who claim that the underground railroad runs on dialectical 
tracks. The invisible man claims, by contrast, that they (the Brotherhood 
in the novel) are railroading black people, using them opportunistically 
as means to a higher historical end. No wonder, then, that one of the 
main characters in the novel is driven to “plunge outside history" (p. 
377) when Harlem is betrayed by the Brotherhood, and that the invisible 
man himself ends up in a coal cellar when he is hit upside the head by 
the historical boomerang. 

in short: Ellison might be read as making the argument that 
history, so far from being “the progress of the consciousness of 
Freedom" (Hegel, 1956, p. 19), is rather the negation of freedom (of 
self-determination and mutual recognition). The historical cunning of 
reasomcreates and conceals the existential insanity of invisibility. 

What if | had asked the members of the Malcolm H class, is 
“invisibility” a concept or a metaphor? find what if someone answered: 
When # (the African-American student) used it to explain or theorize 
actual social relationships, it was a concept; in the novel it is a 
metaphor. Would we be content with this differentiation based on 
employment, and with the implied common sense distinction between 
fact and fantasy? If not, how would we characterize the relationship 
between invisibility in the novel and in political theory? 

The hypothetical student's position is certainly defensible. S/he 
could argue that there is a theory of invisibility latent in the novel or -- 


assessment of Hegelian philosophy. It also makes use of /#visitie Man 
to illuminate problems of recognition in the context of race. Hence the 
subtitle of the present essay. 
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disregarding authorial intention -- even that /av/sif/e Mar is a theory 
in the form of a novel. But, s/he would maintain, an epistemic boundary 
separates a work of theory and a work of art. Theorizing takes place in 
a conceptual field, artistic activity in a tropic (figurative, metaphorical, 
otc.) one. Hence the criteria of reality and the standards of realization 
operative in the two fields are disjunctive. The political theoretical use 
of /nvisifje Man requires a process of translation and a shift in the 
register of meaning. 

if we were to follow Hegel's (Plato's, Aristotle's, Marx's, etc.) 
lead, we would adopt this position. Probably Ellison would join us. He 
would not accept a reduction of art to social theory nor, | suspect, a 
privileging of theory in relation to art. But he would point out that the 
invisible man inhabits a world of his author's creation, not the world 
that his author inhabits. No principle of correspondence or reflection 
links the one world to the other, although, to be sure, the invisible 
man's world was not generated ex nihilo. If we were to observe that 
the Brotherhood bears only a faint resemblance to the Communists we 
find in Mark Naison's Cammunists in Harlem during the fepressien 
(1984), Ellison could quite justifiably respond, "What's your point?" 

We do not have to concur in this consensus gentium. We might (a) 
deny that there is an epistemic disjunction between concepts and 
metaphors and (b) reject the traditional philosophical treatment of 
metaphors as a mere showing forth or appearance of concepts. Given 
the failure of metaphysics, i.e., the inability of philosophy to ground 
knowledge ontologically, it could be claimed that the play of 
appearances is the thing, that “there is no ‘being’ behind doing, 
effecting, becoming; ‘the doer’ is merely a fiction added to the deed“ 
(Nietzsche, 1989, p. 45). The traditional priorities are therefore to be 
reversed. Instead of metaphors being seen as the aesthetic 
presentation of concepts, concepts are to be treated as disguised 
metaphors, as tropes travelling incognito. Concepts are metaphors 
raised to the second power, meta-metaphors as it were, metaphors 
with the power of appearing not to be metaphors. Once this is 
recognized, i.e., once conceptual discourse is deconstructed, we no 
ionger ciaim to possess true knowiedge. ie accept that philosophers 
and political theorists are story tellers and we stop worrying ourselves 


about problems of translation or registration. Although there is a 
difference in form between /#e Phenamalagy af Spirit and snuvisible 
Afaf, it is -- as Hegel would say -- a difference which is no difference. 

| am not happy with either of the preceding positions. Like my 
hypothetical student, | distinguish between yarn spinning and 
theorizing. | also think the postmodern deconstruction of theoretical 
discourse is vulnerable to the critique of skepticism we find in the 
fourth chapter of /4e Prenamena/ogy..., namely, that if it were pursued 
rigorously it would undermine itself. But | don't find the postmodern 
position empty or meaningless. At a minimum | would admit that the 
boundary between concepts and tropes is leaky and blurred, and that 
relativistic challenges to the conjuncture of reason and reality must be 
taken very seriously indeed. ; 

it is tempting to attempt to split the difference between these 
positions. But such compromises tend to be compromise formations -- 
symptoms of unresolved conflict. So | will try to find a third way. 

in Mack Skins, ifhite Masks Fanon quotes &/ack &rpheis, in 


which Sartre argues that, historically, “negritude appears as the minor 
term of a dialectical progression” (Fanon, 1967, p. 133). Here we have 
the spiral of history: white supremacy as thesis, negritude as 
antithesis, a human society without races as synthesis. Fanon responds: 


find so it is not | who make a meaning for myself, but it is 
the meaning that was already there, pre-enisting, waiting for me. 
it is not out of my bad nigger's misery, my bad nigger's teeth, my 
bad nigger's hunger that | will shape a torch with which to burn 
down the worid, but it is the torch that was already there, 
waiting for that turn of history. (p. 134) 


Fanon was boomeranged by Sartre, the “born Hegelian” (p. 133). History 
assigns Fanon to the position of a surpassed moment. Ontologically, he 
disappears. 

Fanon's relationship to both Sartre and Hegel is not reducible to 
this moment. Sartre remains an important mirror of his selfhood, and he 
himself makes good use of the Hegelian problematics of recognition. My 
present concern, however, is not with the complenities of Fanon's 
relationship to Sartre, but rather with the ground he and Ellison share. 
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Writing from the same side of the color line, each of them sees 
historical dialectics as a mask or a veil, a barrier to mutual recognition, 
an essentialist disguise for existential dilemmas, and a kind of political- 
cum-philosophical con game -- #auu yeu see you, Rou you dent. 

Articulating the intolloctual common ground occupied by Ellison 
and Fanon does not provide a dialectical resolution for our earlier 
epistemological antinomy, and it certainly doesn't permit us to posit a 
higher order discourse in which all semiotic cows are white. Quite the 
contrary: When we take Ellison and Fanon seriously, we begin to wonder 
whether dialectical reason is a logic of freedom or of domination; and 
we are led downward, back into the struggle against white racism. 
hen we enter the invented and sometimes surreal world of the 
invisible man, it is because we expect to learn something about the ail- 
too-real world of Ellison and Fanon... our world. 

4. 

This is an essay and not a short story, so it would be best to say 
something about its argument. it has three components. First, | hope to 
construct a dialogue between Ellison and Hegel concerning the 
relationship between invisibility and recognition. It will emerge that 
the copcept/trope of invisibility either requires or presupposes the 
problematics of recognition, but that the analysis of invisibility reveals 
how Hegel's conceptualization of recognition slips away from the 
reality of human suffering. 

Second, | want to explore the political and historical questions 
that the narrative raises. It will become clear why the invisible man 
views dialectics as an historical boomerang. It will also emerge that it 
is not so easy to throw the boomerang away. To put it in the form of a 
question: What if history is dialectical, but we are almost always in the 
position of the middle term? Would we then experience the spiral of 
history as a boomerang? 

Third, | want to look at /aisib/e Afar from the perspective of its 
narrator's self-reflection, and of our reflection in him. Do we or do we 
not recognize ourselves in his experience of invisibility and existential 
aloneness? He suggests that we might. In his final words, “Who knows 
but that, on the lower frequencies, | speak for you?" (Ellison, p. 581). 
ie will find that this plea for recognition cannot be answered 


unambiguously and that, in attempting to answer it, we are thrown 
back into history.4 

From another angle, the final section is concerned with the ways 
in which the experience of white racist domination is mediated by the 
development of paranoid-schizoid states of mind. In so saying, 
however, we must try to keep it in our mind that domination involves 
real persecutors and real victims of persecution. 

in his preface Ellison comments on the violence visited upon black 
people by white supremacists and then asks himself: “what else was 
there to sustain our will to persevere but laughter? And could it be that 
there was a subtie triumph hidden in such laughter that | had missed, 
but one which was still more affirmative than raw anger?" (p. avi). 

Laughter and anger are not mutually exclusive. /nvisib/e Afar is 
both hilariousiy funny and seething with rage. Neither of these qualities 
is well represented in the sober words that follow. | do hope that 
something of the pain that underlies the invisible man's anger, irony 
and sense of existential absurdity will emerge by the time we're 
through. 


+ | imagine that most readers of this essay have also read /nuisibje 
Mfafz. Nonetheless | have tried to provide enough of the story so that 
the narrative line can be followed and Ellison's perspective recognized. 

| should also acknowledge that | have organized the exposition 
more or less dialectically. Part 1, which is based in although not limited 
to the prologue to /visih/e Afar, establishes the premise and 
substance of the analysis, i.e., the general relationship of invisibility 
and recognition. Part {1 mediates this generality. Theme becomes 
narrative, premises become a process of historical development -- the 
downward spiral of negation through which the invisible man is 
disillusioned, as well as the historicization of the problematics of 
recognition and invisibility. Part 111, written from the perspective of the 
novel's narrative ending and epilogue, is retrospective and self- 
reflective. Although it is concerned with issues of universality, it is not 
totalizing, but rather recursive. It boomerangs us back into the process 
of mediation. 
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i. Invisibility and Recognition 
1. 

We first encounter the invisible man hibernating in an abandoned 
cellar along the border of Harlem. The novel itself is a long flashback, 
which returns us in the end to the cellar from which we begin. As he 
tells us, “The end is in the beginning and lies far ahead" (Ellison, p. 6). 
ie shall see that this temporal circularity is not just a matter of 
narrative structure, and that the narrative is not only an explanation of 
how the invisible man ended up in his hole. 

“1 am invisible," he tells us, “simply because people refuse to see 


Like the bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus sideshows, it 
is as though | have been surrounded by mirrors of hard, distorting 
glass. When they approach me they see only my surroundings, 
themselves, or figments of their imagination -- indeed, 
everything and anything except me. (p. 3) 


Although it might seem that his invisibility is “a matter of a biochemical 
accidept to his epidermis," it is really a function of “a peculiar 
disposition of the eyes of those with whom | come in contact. A matter 
of the construction of their s##er eyes, those eyes with which they 
look through their physical eyes upon reality" (2/2). 

Ellison tells us that this “ironic, down-home voice" entered his 
mind uninvited in 1945, when he was working on another project. A 
“taunting, disembodied" spirit, it wouldn't leave him alone. It "seemed 
to tease me with allusions to that pseudoscientific concept which held 
that most Afro-American difficulties sprang from our ‘high visibility’." To 
the contrary, the voice insisted, “‘high visibility’ actually rendered one 
wrvisible" (pp. xiv-xv). 

fs the following sequence of events indicates, the invisible man 
hadn't always recognized his invisibility. 

Early on, he had been a student at a Negro college in the South. 
One day he was given the task of being the chauffeur for a white 
trustee, a Mr. Norton. Mr. Norton believed that the college and the 
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future of the black race were somehow connected to his destiny. He 
also had had an idealizing relationship with his deceased daughter who 
-- too good for this world -- had withered and died. His work for the 
college was consecrated to her memory. Quite by chance (that is how 
destiny works) the invisible man brings him into contact with a poor 
black farmer named Jim Trueblood, who, as we learn, had had an 
incestuous relationship with his teenage daughter. Sleeping in the same 
bed with his wife and child, the three of them huddled together for 
warmth, he had drifted into a dream of violating another taboo (sexual 
contact with a white woman) and awoke to find himself engaged in the 
forbidden act.> His daughter became pregnant and, in a perverse twist 
of fate, his fortune improved: Because white people were fascinated by 
the actuality of an incestuous sexuality they could only dream about, 
they now employed and protected him. Norton, too, is fascinated. It 
becomes evident that his relationship with his daughter was profoundly 
incestuous, whether or not enacted, and that he experienced her death 
as punishment for his sins. 

Ellison was anything but psychoanalytically naive. He laces the 
novel with Freudian symbols, themes and dreams. This subtext 
contributes a universalizing quality to the narrative, but a universality 
sunk deep into the stereotypical particularity of black-white 
relationships. In this instance we have a most peculiar relationship of 
recognition between Trueblood and Norton. Norton, the repressed white 
man, sees himself in Trueblood, the uninhibited black man. Trueblood's 
story is a vehicle for a return of the repressed. Upon hearing it, Norton 
goes into shock. 


> McSweeney provides a generally lucid and useful guide to the novel. 
Yet he claims, in his interpretation of this incident, that in “ /aushje 
Men, miscegenation and incest are separable categories" (p. 53). Yet 
Trueblood is violating the incest taboo while dreaming about violating 
the taboo on inter-racial sex. One doesn't have to be a philosopher of 
identity to see dream and action as joined at the root. See Part III 
below. 


The invisible man takes Norton to the Golden Day, a brothel and 
speakeasy, for a reviving shot of spirits.® figain by chance, the Golden 
Day was filled with black war veterans, on an outing from their normal 
_ place of confinement, the local insane asylum. fifter a further series of 


mishaps, Norton comes under the care of an insane but extremely 
sharp-witted doctor. The doctor understands the invisible man: 


“You see," he said turning to Mr. Norton, “he has eyes and 
ears and a good distended fifrican nose, but he fails to understand 
the simple facts of life. #e#ersiand. Understand? It's worse than 
that. He registers with his senses but short-circuits his brain. 
Nothing has meaning. He takes it in but he doesn't digest it. 
Already he is -- well, bless my soul! Behold! a walking zombie! 
Already he has learned to repress not only his emotions but his 
humanity. He's invisible, a walking personification of the 
Negative, the most perfect achievement of your dreams, sir! The 
mechanical man!" (p. 94) 


The invisible man, he continues, believes in “that great false wisdom 
taught slaves and pragmatists alike, that white is right." Consequently 
his destiny is to be Mr. Norton's destiny and we have an apparent 
identity. The one destiny is the same as the other. But it is an identity 
with a difference. Destiny signifies a relationship of lordship and 
bondage. 

it is clear to us that destiny is another name for the white racist 
game, and that the invisible man is a willing player -- except that his 
will is not his own. $o the doctor's words strike him as insane. Bit by bit, 
as the story proceeds, he comes to accept this interpretation of his 
condition. The blinders to self-knowledge are knocked off, the 


6 Nadel reads the Golden Day section against the background and as a 
critique of Lewis Mumford's 7/4e &e/der fay. The reading is quite 
interesting but, unfortunately, it hangs on a hypothetical: "If [the name 
of the brothel] is meant to suggest Mumford's Golden Day..." (p. 95). One 
hypothetical deserves another: If Nadel doesn't know the author's 
intended meaning, why not take critical responsibility for the 
interpretation? 
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resistances to repressed emotions are overcome. By the time we reach 
the prologue, he knows and feels his invisibility. 
4. 

find just how does it feel to be invisible? It “is most often rather 
wearing on the nerves." You are “constantly being bumped against by 
those with poor vision," and “you often doubt if you really exist": 
“You wonder whether you aren't simply a phantom in other people's 
minds. Say, a figure in a nightmare which the sleeper tries with all his 
strength to destroy." Feeling this way, “out of resentment," you “begin 
to bump people back": 


You ache with the need to convince yourself that you do exist in 
the real world, that you're a part of all the sound and anguish, 
and you strike out with your fists, you curse and swear to make 
them recognize you. 


One night he bumped into a white man who called him an insulting 


name. He demanded an apology and got curses. In his rage he attacked 
the man, came near to killing him “when it occurred to me that the man 
had not see? me, actually; that he, as far as he knew, was in the midst 
of a weiking nightmare!" The thought unnerved him, then amused him: 
“Something in this man's thick head had sprung out and beaten him 
within an inch of his life.” He had been “mugged,” as the newspaper had 
it, by an invisible man (pp. 4-5). 

Here, too, there is a return of the repressed, a negation of a 
negation. In this instance the “walking personification of the Negative" 
becomes the walking embodiment of black rage. 

3. 

One of the beauties of the section on lordship and bondage in 74e 
FPrenameraiagy... is its brevity. Powerful and complex themes are 
compressed into a few pages. The justifiabiy famous battle for 
recognition unfolds in two or three paragraphs. 

So, too, the battle for recognition we have just witnessed, which 
also has an apparent accessibility lacking in the Hegelian text. More 
_ Closely considered, however, Hegel tells a simpler tale; invisibility 
complicates the plot. 


Hegel pictures, ambiguously, two individuals meeting in a state of 
nature. ambiguously, because the two proto-selves arise through the 
diremption or duplication of a single consciousness. Hegel 
acknowledges, in fact insists upon, this ambiguity. His critics also insist 
upon it, but for another reason: Bocausea it is nover quite cloar that a 
self exists outside the self, it is also not clear that Hegel has actually 
solved the probiem of solipsism and disembodiment that haunted - 
Fichte's ##sseaschasies/efre (1982). As we shall see, however, 
accepting the criticism only makes Hegel's analysis more attractive: 
Because the invisible man's invisibility results from the externalization 
of the white person's internal world, precisely this ambiguity tightens 
the connection between the two battles we are considering.? 

Let's review the Hegelian encounter. The (we will assume) two 
individuals have discovered that they cannot live by bread alone, that 
the satisfaction of sensuous appetites does not establish true selfhood, 
here identified with freedom -- autonomy and self-determination.® 
Each acts as if (or perhaps has a dim awareness that) its selfhood can 
only be confirmed by the affirmation of an other like itself: “Self- 
consciousness exists in and for itself when, and by the fact that, it so 
exists or another; that is, it exists only in being acknowledged" (Hegel, 
1977, p. 11).9 But neither will accept the diminution of independence 


? | have considered the psychoanalytic implications of this ambiguity on 
previous occasions (Wolfenstein, 1989, 1993). 


§ | am going to stick with the masculine in this depiction, because 
Hegel's social theory is gendered. Women do not engage in the battle 
for recognition and they never achieve the degree of selfhood 
obtainable by men. This does not mean that the problematics of 
recognition are irrelevant to those of gender. See Benjamin (1980, 
1988) and Ring (1991). 


? Like so many of the transitions in 7#e Pfenemena/agy...it can be 
argued that this advance from sensuousness to sociality is not 
phenomenologically entailed, i.e., that it is produced from behind the 
scenes by the idealist criterion of subject-object identity (1 = 1). 
Nonetheless in the actual development of human consciousness just 
such a transition occurs. 


that the granting of recognition seems to involve. Consequently a battle 
takes place. 

Critics of Hegel have questioned the absence of mutuality in this 
situation. But phenomenology presupposes a subject-object split or 
diremption. Subject is not object, object is not subject. This is the 
epistemological common ground of both empiricism and Kant's critical 
philosophy. From Hegel's standpoint, such a stance is philosophically 
pathological. Hence the immanent aim of the phenomenological 
endeavor is to overcome this alienation. Phenomenology is philosophical 
therapy. 

We can also say, and more simply, that the two proto-selves 
possess the potentiality for mutual recognition. But determination is 
negation: It is only through the power of the negative that potentiality 
becomes actuality. | 

Although the situation of mutual alienation is phenomenologically 
justified, it can be more concretely developed. Sociohistorically, we 
might think of it as a condition of material scarcity. The proto-selves 
are sensuous as well as social beings, who have an interest in 
exploiting each other's labor. A psychoanalyst would say that each is 
narcissistically invested, and for this reason feels diminished by the 
demand to share the experience of selfhood. Or the participants might 
be seen as driven by a will to power. Each party aims at an increase of 
its power, while increase of power is a function of overcoming 
resistance. The desire for selfhood of the other is just such a 
resistance. When it is overcome, the power of the other is absorbed by 
the self. It is not just the aim of increased power, not just the result, 
that drives the struggle, however, but rather the process of overcoming 
resistance, the activity of overpowering. !® 

ie see, then, that the battle for recognition admits of various 
interpretations -- and that the interpretations require the battle. This 
addendum (no interpretation without an object to be interpreted) is not 


18 In this instance the end is collapsed into the middle and the negative 
moment of Hegel's dialectic escapes from its assigned role as mediator. 
We'll return to this point in Part II. 
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as trivial as it may seem. The three non-Hegelian (Marnist, 
psychoanalytic, Nietzschean) views of self-formation cannot be 
thought (a) outside the bi-polar field that Hegel creates, (b) without the 
concept of negation that determines interaction within this field, and 
(c) without analyzing the affective and cognitive dimensions of 
acknowledgment. 

The validity of these three propositions is not self-evident. in this 
context, however, | can comment upon them only very briefly. 

The least problematic proposition is the first. As Fichte 
demonstrated in the afore-mentioned text, even the concept of a self 
requires the matching concept of a not-self. In logic the not-self is not 
necessarily an other; but in psycho-logic it is. The establishment of 
selfhood requires interaction with an other who is a self; and the self 
itself is internally (intra-psychically) structured as a relationship 
between self and other. 

The second proposition, which Hegel did more than anyone else to 
develop, is immanent in the first. If the other is necessary to establish 
the identity of the self, then selfhood incorporates an experience of 
difference. The copula in the normal statement of identity (1 = 1) denies 
this dimension of self-formation (self-formation in the double sense of 
developmental process and resultant state of being). Negation 
conceived as determination, as the process that structures selfhood 
through difference, or as negative self-relation, makes identity 
comprehensible -- allows it to be conceived and spoken. 

The third proposition is the most complex. For Hegel recognition or 
acknowledgment is a kind of knowledge or, more precisely, an 
enactment of knowledge. Recognition poses the epistemological 
problem of overcoming the diremption of subject and object when the 
object is an other subject; and the problem is solved when each subject 
knows the other as well as itself to be a subject. Or we might say that 
recognition is re-cognition, actively duplicated cognition. It is not, 
however, detached, disinterested or dispassionate cognition. In the 
transition between Consciousness and Self-Consciousness desiccated 
intellection has passed from the scene. Consciousness is alive and 
desiring. iiere this not the case, it is hard to imagine why the problem 
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of recognition could eventuate in a battle. Hence we are entitled to see 
in recognition an affective as well as a cognitive issue. 

It is easy to underestimate the importance of this third 
proposition. Cartesians, wishing to believe that the self can generate 
itself in the spontaneity of solitary thought, might even be inclined to 
see it as an artifact of Hegelian phenomenology. But as the following 
example suggests, psychoanalysts can ill afford to be Cartesians."! 

One of the most gratifying experiences, for both patient and 
analyst, occurs when the patient is struggling to express something, 
despite internal resistance (self-negation), and the analyst finds a way 
of stating it. The patient then feels heard, seen, understood, i.e., 
recognized or acknowledged. Conversely, a persistent pattern of 
misinterpretation by the analyst amounts experientially to a denial of 
recognition and the imposition of invisibility. It generates the patient's 
collusion in the falsification of her/his selfhood, and/or her/his 
disengagement from the analytic process and/or the direct expression 
of anger. There are then two possibilities. The analyst fails to accept 
responsibility for the situation that has now arisen, in which case the 
Struggle for recognition tends to crystallize into a (not simply 
transferential) relationship of lordship and bondage. Or the analyst does 
accept responsibility, which in fortunate cases initiates the recognitive 
process of forgiveness. !2 

Unfortunately, our social lives are all too rarely characterized by 
recognition and forgiveness, and all too often by the enactment of 
collective transferences and counter-transferences. 


11 Benjamin (1988) has gone furthest in establishing the importance of 
recognitive processes in human development and gender formation. But 
one might say that the whole tradition of object relational and self 
psychological psychoanalysis -- from Klein, Fairbairn and Winnicott to 
Kohut and his followers -- has a debt to Hegel that has rarely been ... 
acknowledged. See also Wolfenstein, 1993, Chapter 6. 


'2 The complex inter-subjectivity of forgiveness is beautifully 
analyzed by Hegel in the final section of the sixth chapter of /4e 
Phenamanaragy... . 


$o much for the premises of the Hegelian problematic. Here is a 
freehand sketch of the battle itself, and of its consequences (Hegel, 
1977, pp. 115-119). 

The two individuals engage in a life and death struggle. One of 
them is fearless. He prefers death to defeat. The other discovers fear in 
the course of the battle. The terror of dying overpowers him and he 
yields. By so doing he proves that he has not transcended his 
sensuousness. Consequently he is condemned to it, and selfhood 
(spiritual existence) becomes the sole possession of his opponent. He 
recognizes but is not recognized. He is bondsman, the other is lord. 

Through his relationship to the bondsman, the lord gains both 
service and sensuous gratification. The bondsman, reciprocally, serves 
the lord and, through his labor, makes the things the lord consumes. In 
the former regard he experiences the discipline of serving an other, in 
the latter the restraint of desire that work requires. Moreover, because 
he has felt the full force of death, the terror of non-being, he has been 
stript of the semblance of selfhood -- the false self, a Winnicottian 
Hegelian might say -- with which he began. In all three regards he is 
negatively determined, and for just that reason is a determinate being. 
Unlike the lord, whose subjectivity is only the empty shell of his 
unsublated sensuousness and who therefore undergoes no further 
development, the bondsman develops a mind of his own. He becomes 
capable of self-recognition and is, in this sense, free. 

Hegel confers a kind of epistemological privilege on the 
standpoint of the bondsman. Indeed, Hegel almost makes it seem that 
bondage is to be preferred to lordship. In both regards this is a 
subversive position, insofar as it calls into question the apparent 
superiority of lords and masters; and it has been taken this way by both 
Marxists and feminists. Yet | suspect that actual slaves, for whom the 
relationship is characterized by the sting of the lash, the lasceration of 
the flesh and the violation of the soul, would take a less sanguine view 
of the matter. 

8. 

We do not need to import the problematics of recognition into the 

situation of the invisible man. As he himself says, invisibility can lead 


you to “curse and swear to make them recognize you." Thus his violent 
encounter with the insolent white man. That encounter occurred on a 
city street, however, and it involved the playing out of social (and/or 
anti-social) roles. The Hegelian battle occurs, by contrast, in a state of 
nature or -- if that is too liberal a view -- in a situation abstracted 
from all social particularity. Hence mediation is required to bring the 
phenomenological battle for recognition into line with the struggle 
against invisibility. 

* The initial encounter between Europe and Africa was driven by 
the economic interests of the Europeans. Then, in the context of New 
World exploration and settlement, Africans were kidnapped, 
transported to the Americas and sold into slavery. The passage into 
slavery was not the result of a battle for recognition in a state of 
nature, but rather a consequence of deceit, theft, and failure to 
withstand the superior firepower of invading forces. 

® Slavery itself is the ultimate form of alienated labor -- not only 
alienation from the product and process of labor, nor even from the 
potential for creative work, but also the alienation of the personhood, 
the human selfhood, of the individual slave. Hence the battle for 
recognition becomes a struggle against both slavery and the legacy of 
Slavery, waged in many forms and on many fronts. The invisible man's 
grandfather, for instance, was a “quiet” and “meek" man, who never 
made trouble and accepted the accomodationist position announced by 
Booker T. Washington in his famous Atlanta Exposition speech of 1895.!5 
Yet on his deathbed he said, 


I never told you, but our life is a war and | have been a traitor all 
my born days, a spy in the enemy's country ever since | gave up 
my gun back in Reconstruction. Live with your head in the lion's 
mouth. | want you to overcome ‘em with yeses, undermine ‘em 


13 This is the speech in which Washington encouraged his fellow 
Negroes to “cast down your bucket where you are” {i.e., to be content 
to start at the bottom of the social ladder and work their way up step 
by economic step), while assuring white people that in “all thing social 
we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress" (in Aptheker, 1970, p. 753 ff). 


with grins, agree ‘em to death and destruction, let ‘em swoller 
you till they vomit or bust wide open. (Ellison, p. 16) 


When guns are not available and fists are unavailing, the battle can be 
fought by countervailing (counter-veiling), by using invisibility as a 
emokeecreen -- as long es you do not lose sight of yourself.14 

e The European interest in Africans as a source of slave labor was 
complemented by the possibilities the relationship provided for sadistic 
delights. On the one hand, slave-breakers were experts in the creation 
of the docile souls and bodies needed for the plantation economy. On 
the other, slave masters practiced a kind of libertinage. This can be 
seen most clearly in the public ritual of stripping, binding and beating 
slave women, and in the private ritual of raping them (see hooks, pp. 
17-39). Although one can find traces of economic rationality in these 
practices, they are far more comprehensible as sadistic enactments of 
the will to power. Indeed, de Sade's fantasies are hardly a match for 
such antebellum realities. 

e These interests and passions quite miraculously disappear when 
they are reinscribed in the ideology of the masters. Thus the 
“Instructions to Governor Nicholson of Virgina, which [John] Locke did 
so much to draft in 1698, regard negro slaves as justifiably enslaved 
because they were captives taken in a just war, who had forfeited 
their lives ‘by some Act that deserves Death’ (Laslett, 1963, p. 326). Or 
as Hegel would have it, the "Negro... exhibits the natural man in his 
completely wild and untamed state. We must lay aside all thought of 
reverence and morality -- all that we call feeling -- if we would rightly 
comprehend him; there is nothing harmonious with humanity to be 
found in this type of character" (Hegel, 1956, p. 93). Because African life 
is barbarism, “we may conclude s/avery to have been an increase of 
human feeling among the Negroes," for in general “slavery is itself an 
advance from merely isolated sensual existence -- a phase of education 


'4 The concept of counter-veiling comes from Robert Hill, editor of the 
Marcus Garvey papers and an astute analyst of these matters. It should 
be understood in relation to the DuBoisian concept of the veil. See 
below. 
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-- a mode of becoming participant in a higher morality and the culture 
connected with it" (/o/2, pp. 98-99). Here, by a dialectic twist of 
historical logic, the #/@# de/erese of slavery is transformed into 
freedom's highway. In parallel fashion Locke tranforms an unjust war 
into a just one and a violation of natural law into the law's enactment. 
Different epistemological brands, but high quality European boomerangs 
just the same! 

ef pervasive feature of the idealization and rationalization of 
lordship and bondage, evident in Hegel's claim that slavery is an 
advance from barbarism, is cultural narcissism. Eurocentrism occupies 
the position of the proto-self in Hegel's battle: In its eyes, there is only 
one culture that deserves recognition. Thus much of the early criticism 
of /nuisifie Man praised it for its universality, as if racism were a mere 
metaphor for invisibility, or the oppression of black people simply a 
theater in which to stage an existential drama. Alternatively it was 
confined to the ghetto of “Negro literature," from whence it might 
make its way by a kind of cultural quota system into the greater world 
(see Covo, pp. 11-14). Either way the author's concern with the 
existential crisis of racial invisibility became ... invisible. 

We begin to see why the white students in my Malcolm # class sc 
easily equated their particular cultural experience with cultural 
universality. 

® On the other side, Ellison is not alone in perceiving the ocular 
distortions of white racism. W.E.B. DuBois describes the moment in his 
childhood when he first saw it. In a schoolroom exchange of visiting. 
cards, a tall white girl peremptorily refused his offer. “Then it dawned 
on me with a certain suddenness that | was different from the others; 
or like, mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but shut out from their 
world by a vast veil" (DuBois, 1990, p. 8). By her gesture, the white girl 
ruptured a relationship of mutual recognition. find because her gesture 
signified the actual structure of social relationships, subsequent 
experience confirmed for DuBois the existence of the veil. Thus he 
observes: 


After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, the 
Teuton and Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of seventh son, born 
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with a veil, and gifted with second-sight in this American world, 
-- a world which yields him no true self-consciousness, but only 
lets him see himself through the revelation of the other world. It 
is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of 
always looking at one's self through the eyes of others, of 
measuring one's soul by the tape of a world that looks on in 
amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his two-ness, -- an 
American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled 
Strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged 
strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder. ( /2/Z ) 


This passage, justifiably famous, is extremely compleu. Like Ellison, 
DuBois speaks two languages at once. The folkish reference to being the 
seventh son slides without friction into the high cultural prose of which 
DuBois was a master. And medium mirrors message. The Negro has 
second-sight, which implies the ability to see more than those who lack 
this added visual dimension. That on the one hand. On the other, second- 
sight is also a kind of double vision. Peering into the veil, DuBois sees in 
the Other a distorted and denigrated image of himself. Because the 
white Other equates his blackness with a lack of human value, he 
experiences an irremediable two-ness -- not the two-in-oneness of 
dialectical self-unification, of the difference which is no difference, but 
rather the unmediated dualism of an internalized state of war. Mis- 
cognition replaces re-cognition. Yet DuBois finds it impossible to look 
away. To be sure, he will not accept the devaluation the white man 
attempts to impose upon him. But neither will he delude himself into 
thinking there is nothing of value on the other side of the veil -- and he 
will not surrender his human right to it. 

As we saw earlier, Frantz Fanon struggled with a similar problem 
of double consciousness: When he looks for himself in Sartre's 
philosophy, he finds that he is only the moment of negation in an 
historical dialectic; yet, like DuBois and Ellison, he refuses to settle for 
being one or the other, black or white. He will not deny his blackness, 
put on a white mask and act as if he is culturally European; but neither 
will he put on the mask of negritude and deny himself access to non- 
African cultures. Rather, he inverts the Sartrean dialectic and makes 


curopean culture a mediation for the deveiapment of biack 


humanity. Thus the chapter in &/ack Skins, i/hite Masks titled “The 
Negro and Recognition,” which contains an important addition to the 
concept of the battle. 

Fanon compares two versions of the problem of recognition. The 
common ground is a pre-existing condition of slavery. In one of them 
(the French model) the masters decide to liberate the slaves. This, in 
Fanon's view, doesn't change the essential relationship between the 
two groups and, most importantly, does not provide the Negro with the 
crucial self-formative experience of struggling for freedom.!> in the 
other (the American model) an actual struggle for recognition takes 
place: 


There is war, there are defeats, truces, victories. 

“The twelve million black voices" howled against the 
curtain of the sky. Torn from end to end, marked with the gashes 
of teeth biting into the belly of interdiction, the curtain fell like a 
burst balloon. 

On the field of battle, its four corners marked by the scores 


of Negroes hanged by their testicles, a monument is slowly being 
built that promises to be majestic. 

find at the top of this monument, | can already see a white 
man and a black man #ard ia fad. (Fanon, 1967, pp. 221-22) 


Unlike Hegel, who ultimately begs the question of how the reiationship 
of lordship and bondage is actually terminated, Fanon insists upon the 
dialectics of self-liberation, the importance of self-determining action. 
find he perceives accurately enough the violence that characterizes 
American race relations. But it cannot be said, in this instance, that he 
reveals the gift of prophecy. 


'S it should be remembered, however, that Sack Skins, White Masks 
was written prior to Fanon's participation in the Algerian revolution -- 
an experience which also resulted in a partial redefinition of his 
relationship to European culture. 


«To the contrary: The masks and veils of invisibility have not 
disappeared. We continue to (a) fetishize skin color and (b) play our 
roles in a pantomime or dumbshow of racial stereotypes. '6 

Epidermal fetishism is a characteristic idealist inversion of 
subject and predicate. Skin color, a cultural signifier, is mistaken for 
what it signifies, namely, the reality of racism. In the first instance, 
racist institutions, practices and mentalities confer valuations and 
devaluations on biological attributes. These biological attributes then 
become determinants of mutually exclusive domains of cultural 
experience and barriers to mutual recognition. 

The stereotypical dumbshow particularizes the perverse 
universals of white racism. It converts individuals into mimes and 
mummers or, as the invisible man says, into “walking nightmares." 

The metaphor of a pantomime or dumbshow is intended to 
emphasis that racism imposes not only invisibility but inaudibility upon 
all who come in contact with it. Its votaries and its victims mouth s/s 
words, but are themselves unheard. They don't even listen to 
themselves. But then, how could they? Once they come on stage, they 
cease to be themselves. They are insubstantial as well as insensible. 
They exist only to embody their assigned stereotypes. 

The stereotypical White Self is clean, odorless, cold, restrained, 
intelligent, hardworking, moral; the Black Other is dirty, smelly, warm, 
sexually unrestrained and violent, stupid, lazy, and immoral. 

On each side of the stereotypical divide there is a further division, 
along with a typical pairing across the divide. There is the benevolent 
paternalist, the good white master, who is served by the good Negro, 
the house Negro, the loyal servant. And there is the malevolent 
paternalist, the slavedriver, who is hated and feared by the bad nigger, 

_ the field nigger, the runaway or rebellious slave. These roles may be 
distributed between persons, but there is also a structuring of roles 
within persons, with the more civil attitudes masking the underlying 
hostilities. 


16 See Hictims af Bemacrecy... (Wolfenstein, 1981, Chapter 5) and 
1993, Chapter 8). 


There are also roles assigned specifically to women. Miss Ann, the 
white mistress, is served by Sally, her slave gal. Sally must be 
respectful and do her job properly. She must try not to get Miss Ann 
angry. But she will fail, and then she must accept the consequences. 

At night, in the slave quarters, the white master takes sexual 
possession of her. He will find her irresistably sensual. in his mind she 
is the embodiment of a jungle fever. His wife leaves him cold; Sally 
makes him burn. In her mind he is a monster of whiteness. But he is the 
master, and he will have his way. Better to suffer the rape than to die. 
find if she gets pregnant? Then her children will be his children -- and 
his slaves. Maybe they will grow up to be house slaves, in distorted 
recognition of their paternal lineage. 

fis Sally gets older, she will tend to Miss Ann's children. She will be 
their Black Mammy, all warmth, comfort and common sense, their dark 
earth mother in contrast to their pale celestial one. 

These roles, it is plain, originate in the antebellum South. They are 
psychological distillates of slavery. | would not go so far as to claim 
that nothing has changed between then and now. But the durability of 
the stereotypical pantomime would almost lead to a belief in a 
collectwe unconscious, were it not for the manifold social practices 
that recurrently cause these ghosts to walk again. 

¢ (A justifiable skepticism: “Do you really think racism is so 
powerful that it reduces all of us to being the bearers of its de- 
meanings?" 

fin honest reply: “No, | think its force is highly variable -- that 
some people are captured by it, others barely touched, and that its 
impact is variable within the lifetime of any individual. But as the 
experience that day in my classroom suggests, invisibility and its 
mediations remain extremely powerful determinants of social 
interaction. It seems better to risk overstating the danger of the 
disease than to collude in denying its virulence.") 

* fis in my earlier clinical example, it is quite possible for one 
individual to impose invisibility upon another. The invisibility imposed by 
white racism and its stereotypical particularizations, however, are 
group phenomena. They involve collective states of mind that operate 
upon individuals with hypnotic power. At their most intense, they 
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approximate to mass psychosis -- although their insanity tends to 
become visible only in retrospect. 

A classical psychotic episode: In Euripedes' /4e Facchae Dionysus 
has the power of betwitchment. He has taken possession of the women 
of Thebas, including Agave, mother of Penthaus. The latter 
unsuccessfully resists the god's seductions of Dionysus and led to his 
Slaughter -- at the hands of his mother Agave, who thinks she has killed 
a mountain lion. Questioned by Cadmus, Agave gradually comes to her 
senses. The madness passes and she sees, in horror and anguish, what 
she and the other women have really done. 

Racism is just such a madness, a collective insanity: 


find then they had me, stripped me, battering my teeth into my throat 
till | swallowed my own blood. 

My voice was drowned in the roar of their voices, and my black wet 
body slipped and rolled in their hands as they bound me to the 
sapling. 

And my skin clung to the bubbling hot tar, falling from me in limp 
patches. 

find the down and quills of the white feathers sank into my raw flesh, 
and | moaned in my agony. 

Then nvy blood was cooled mercifully, cooled by a baptism of gasoline. 

And in a blaze of red | leaped to the sky as pain rose like water, boiling 
my limbs. 

Panting, begging | clutched childlike, clutched to the hot sides of 
death. 

Now | am dry bones and my face a stony skull staring in yellow sur- 
prise at the sun.... 


This is from Richard Wright's "Between the World and Me" (in Hughes & 
Bontemps, 1949, pp. 157-58). From his side, the veil has been ripped 
away and the collective sadism of white racism revealed for what it is. 
The facts of the matter stand between him and the world. From the 
other side, these same facts are experienced as a ritual of purification 
and power. 

Or consider the famous “battle royal" scene, with which the 
narrative section of begins. 
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The invisible man is southern born and breed, intelligent and 
ambitious, a thinker and (most of all) a speaker. He views himself as a 
“potential Booker T. Washington" (Ellison, p. 18). He delivers an oration 
on humility and progress at his high school graduation, and is invited to 
offer it up again to the town's most prominent white men. This he does, 
but only after he and other young black men are subjected to the utter 
humiliation of first being forced to watch a naked white woman 
teasingly dance in front of them, then being blind-folded and set to 
fighting each other, and finally being seduced into scrambling after 
coins (actually worthless brass tokens) on an electrified carpet. Choking 
on his own biood, he delivers his Washingtonian address and is 
rewarded with a briefcase and a college scholarship. 

Divide and conquer, stick and carrot: The white man sets black 
man against black man, and keeps them all scrambling after false coins 
and fraudulent values. But, unlike Wright, the invisible man does not see 
the situation clearly. He accepts being tortured and delivers his speech 
with nary a hitch (although at one point the words the “social equality" 
of black and white Freudian-slip into the place of the “social 
responsibility" of blacks to whites). More to the present point, 
howeyer, is the reaction of the drunken white men to the naked dancer: 


[One man] was completely hypnotized. The music had quickened. 
fis the dancer flung herself about with a detached expression on 
her face, the men began reaching out to touch her. | could see 
their beefy fingers sink into the soft flesh. Some of the others 
tried to stop them and she began to move around the floor in 
graceful circles, as they gave chase, slipping and sliding over the 
polished floor. [t was mad. Chairs went crashing, drinks were 
split [spiit7], as they ran laughing and howling after her. They 
caught her just as she reached the door, raised her from the 
floor, and tossed her as college boys are tossed at a hazing, and 
above her red, fixed-smiling lips | saw the terror and disgust in 
her eyes, almost like my own terror.... ( @/¢., p. 20) 


Here is a “Bacchanalian revel in which no member is not drunk..." (Hegel, 
197?, p. 27), or at least very few. But the revel is not idealized. The 
white men are a mob, driven by a collective lust. This night it is for the 
white woman's flesh; on another it is for the flesh of the black man. 


Gang rape and lynch mob: Hence the shared terror of the woman and 
the invisible man. 
(We will find that none of the women in /#uisih/e Man has a mind 


-- body and soul, but not a mind. Still, the dancer is not blind to the 
roality of hor situation.) 


« It seems a long way from the battle royal to the battle for 
recognition. But perhaps not an impossibly long way. 

Hegel's two proto-selves apparently see each other and 
themselves clearly. Appearances are deceiving. Idealism imposes an 
ambiguous intra-subjectivity upon their interaction. They see 
themselves when they think they see each other, and the struggle for 
recognition takes place in a field of idealized invisibility. 

Maruist criticism, of Hegel in particular and idealisms generally, 
aims at lifting the subjective fog from objective reality. In the process 
it removes the psychological part of reality. Hence the utility of a 
psychoanalytic interpretation of idealism. For, psychoanalytically 
considered, the idealist ambiguity results from unconscious processes 
of projection, introjection, and splitting, which make it impossible to 
see anyone other than oneself. Absolute idealism is perfected solipsism. 
Thus ig- the battle for recognition, a kind of madness, a psychotic 
occlusion of the Other, takes possession of the two men, and they begin 
a fight to the death. So, too, when the invisible man bumps into the 
racially blinded white man. 

in the course of the invisible man's battle, he snaps out of his 
blinding rage and refrains from killing his defeated opponent. One could 
interpret the battle for recognition along these same lines, i.e., that the 
individual who yields comes to his senses, while the victor remains 
trapped in the madness‘of battle. Subsequently the bondsman proves to 
be more rational than the lord. Hence one might be tempted to subtitle 
the Hegelian narrative, “up from insanity." But if the preceding view of 
idealism is accepted, there is at least a touch of madness in the 
Hegelian realization of reason. 

9. 

We have noted Hegel's devaluation of Africa and Africans. 

Orthodox Hegelians would no doubt be inclined to downplay the 


significance of his Euracentrism. He was, after all, a man of his time. 


Like Locke, it might be claimed, he bent the generalities of his theory to 
fit the particularities of his prejudices and interests. 

One can plausibiy defend this claim in Locke's case. But in the 
Hegelian instance, the generalities of the theory fit the particularity of 
its application. Paradigmatically the lived experience of lordship and 
bondage -- especially the suffering of actual slavery -- slips away into 
the dialectic of phenomenological development. Slavery is seen as an 
educational process. Thus despite its very real subversive implications, 
Hegel's depiction of lordship and bondage comes perilously close to 
justifying the means by the ends. Not only the enslavement of Africans 
but slavery in general is historically rational, a necessary stage in 
human development. find if we take slavery as signifying human 
suffering, the cross of the present without any redemptive roses, then 
we are all caught in an historical middle passage. 

Thus, in an odd way (or perhaps by one of those dialectical 
counter-thrusts), Hegel's cultural perspective undergoes a reversal and 
we recognize ourselves in Afrocentricsm. 

10. 

Or think of it this way. In the Hegelian scheme of things, 
indiviqual interests, passions and moral judgments are middle terms. 
Presumably they are recognized and given the value they deserve. But 
for Hegel the middle term of the dialectic is always and only the 
difference which is no difference. It is preserved within the dialectical 
totality, but as superseded moment. The moment of resolution in the 
process, the negation of the negation, is both epistemologically and (in 
cultural life) ethically privileged. This is why Hegel can characterize 
history as a “Theodic@a -- a justification of the ways of God... so that 
the ill that is found in the World may be comprehended and the thinking 
Spirit reconciled with the fact of the existence of evil" (1956, p. 15). Or, 
to be more precise, the standpoint of totality is a necessary condition 
for this view of history. Without it, one must take middie terms as 
seriously as the process overall.!? And when they are taken seriously, it 


1? Only a necessary condition because one could conclude, with the 
members of the Frankfurt School, that History is a bad totality. But that 
is another story and must be told another time. 
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becomes impossible to be comforted by the idea that the “particular is 
. for the most part of too trifling value as compared with the general: 
individuals are sacrificed and abandoned" ( /2/2., p. 33). Instead we 
“keep a steel helmet handy." , 


ii. "Keep This Nigger-Boy Running" 

ie have, almost imperceptibly, plunged back into history, i.e., 
both the invisible man's and Hegel's. This might not have happened if (a) 
the invisible man's experience could be treated exclusively as a private 
matter and (b) the dialectics of recognition in /#e Phenamenasagy... 
could be separated from those of historical development in that same 
text and Hegel's philosophy more generally. These hypotheticals are 
counter-factuals, however, and so we proceed from existential heart to 
political rind. In the end we will to join the political to the personal and, 
in this way, return to the existential issues of invisibility and 
recognition. 

fin old racist joke goes like this. A black man looking for work is 
given g letter of reference, which he either cannot or must not read. He 
takes it to a prospective employer, who reads it and sends him along to 
someone else -- and so on, and so on. Eventually we learn that the 
letter says, “Keep This Nigger-Boy Running.” 

Kerry McSweeney reminds us that the joke originates in the 
antebellum South, when slaves needed letters of permission to travel 
from one plantation to another (McSweeney, p. 44). Ellison uses it to 
characterize the forces driving the individual man forward, and back. 
fifter the battle royal, the invisible man has a dream about his 
grandfather, whose paradoxical and oracular deathbed pronouncement 
he had been unable to fathom: 


i dreamed | was at a circus with him and that he refused to laugh 
at the clowns no matter what they did. Then later he told me to 
open my brief case and read what was inside and | did, finding an 
official envelope with the state seal; and inside the envelope | 
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found another and another, endlessly, and | thought | would fall 
of weariness. “Them's years,” he said. “Now open that one." And | 
did and in it | found an engraved document containing a short 


message in letters of gold. “Read it," my grandfather said. Out 
Loud!" 


“To Whom it May Concern," | intoned. “Keep this 
Nigger-Boy Running." (Ellison, p. 33) 


He awoke with his grandfather's laughter ringing in his ears. 

The grandfather, in life and in the invisible man's dream, is not 
fooled by the white racist game (the circus) or its black players (the 
clowns). He embodies or symbolizes the knowledge the invisible man 
has repressed, the unconscious knowledge that slipped through the 
latter's defenses in the substitution of “equality” for “responsibility.” 
He knows that white people have kept black people running for years, 
by brute power and direct commands during slavery times, with 
enforced ignorance and false promises ever since. But the invisible man, 
Candide-like, is naive to the point of blindness. He represses what his 
instincts tell him and takes the white man at his word instead. 
Consequently he can be kept running, i.e., sent on one fool's errand 
after another. 

3. 

The college to which the invisible man was given a scholarship is 
presided over by Dr. A.H. Bledsoe (Bled-so). Bledsoe is another 
incarnation of the invisible man's grandfather, or of Booker. T. 
Washington, an accomodationist who plays the clown without laughing. 
Bledsoe is, indeed, a man of power, who humbles himself to important 
white men and at the same time gets them to do his bidding. After the 
incident with Norton, Trueblood (the instinctual opposite of the clever 
Bledsoe) and the Golden Day, he decides that the invisible man must be 
exiled from the kingdom. He sends him to the North with letters of 
reference to prominent white men and promises of eventual return 
when, through hard work, his sins have been expunged. 

The letters, as the invisible man eventually discovers, are 
sophisticated paraphrases of "Keep this Nigger-Boy Running." His exile 
is permanent and, with this discovery, his self-enlightenment begins. 
But he is a slow learner. He continues to use the opinions of white 


people as a measure of value. He gets a job in the Liberty Paint factory 
("Keep America Pure With Liberty Paints"), whose leading product is 
Optic White (“If It's Optic White, It's the Right White"). After first trying 
to please his various bosses, he finally gets angry at an abusive old 
Uncle Tom, Lucius Brockway, who runs the paint-making machines in the 
bowels of the factory. The eruption of his anger is rendered 
meaningless by the explosion of the machines, however, and he finds 
himself, with no memory of who he is or what has happened, in an all- 
white hospital. There he is subjected to torture in the name of science 
and healing. Simultaneously he is reborn. By the time he leaves the 
hospital, he is no longer afraid, “not of important men, not of trustees 
and such" (p. 249). He is thrown back to live among his own people, a 
changed man: 


Somewhere beneath the load of emotion-freezing ice which my 
life had conditioned my brain to produce, a spot of black anger 
glowed ... f remote explosion had occurred somewhere ... and it 
had caused the ice cap to melt and shift the slightest bit. (p. 259) 


He hibernates in a boarding house run by Mary Rambo, a down-home 
black woman who nurtures him even when he can't pay for his lodging, 
and who annoys him by her constant reminders of the responsibilities 
of racial leadership. 

Thus the invisible man is unable to play the double game of 
accomodation in the South or to fit into the industrial system of the 
North. In each instance he experiences a negation of selfhood. These 
hard knocks, however, contribute to melting the ice cap of his 
consciousness. His thinking had been whitened out and cooled down, his 
anger had been almost totally repressed. Yet, as James Baldwin once 
said, to be black in America is to be angry all the time. So the invisible 
man had been 4 walking contradiction. His self was a negation. Hence 
the external negations of his selfhood were negations of a negation. 

Ellison, speaking through the invisible man, takes a dim view of 
accomodation. The perfidious Bledsoe is hardly a man to admire. The 
rhetoric that accompanies the college rituals is consistiy exaggerated 
to the point of caricature. The spirit of accomadation is represented by 


a bronze statue of the college's Founder, “the cold Father symbol, his 
hands outstretched in the breathtaking gesture of lifting a veil that 
flutters in hard, metallic folds above the face of a kneeling slave.“ The 
invisible can cannot tell, however, whether the “veil is really being 
lifted, or lowered more firmly in place" (p. 36). find in case the reader 
thinks the Founder might have a degree of kinship with DuBois, who 
really tried to lift the veil, a flock of starlings appear and “the bronze 
face ... runs with liquid chalk.“ 

And yet: Bledsoe knows who he is and what he is doing. He holds 
the keys to the kingdom and will not let them slip from his hands. Nor 
can it be said that all who follow him have been betrayed. One might 
even say that only those who follow him are not betrayed. “It's a nasty 
deal and | don't always like it myself," he tells the invisible man, “but 
i've made my place in it and I'll have every Negro in the country 
hanging on tree limbs by morning if it means staying where | am" (p. 
143). The lesson is there for the invisible man to learn. 

in other words, one could develop a conservative 
deconstructionist reading of the text. Within the novel, the only black 
people to play the political game and win are the Bledsoes. The wheel of 
history-turns at, their command; and if we read against the author's own 
ethical perspective, we might well end up in their camp. This would not 
be the case if we were presented with other viable political options; 
but, as Ellison portrays them, the other options are ineffectual or 
worse. 

| am not inclined toward either this reading of the text or such an 
interpretation of the African-American historical experience. But | do 
think it is inappropriate to dismiss or condemn accomodation, as if it 
were simply a wrong turn in the political road or a complete betrayal of 
African-American interests. The historical reality confronted by Booker 
T. Washington was far too complex to support so crude a judgment. 

4. 

Half-blindly, the invisible man now goes from accomodation to 
opposition. One cold winter's day he is restlessly wandering the streets 
of Harlem when he comes upon a crowd of people who are watching 
three white men evict an elderly black couple. Moved by memories of 
his mother, anger, and the desire to give a speech, he inspires the 
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crowd to resist the eviction. Afterward he is confronted by Brother 
Jack, a red-haired white member of the Brotherhood. Brother Jack had 
heard the speech, and he praises its eloquence. The invisible man says 
he was just angry and upset at seeing the old people put out on the 


streets. Brother Jack proceeds to give him his first lesson in historical 
dialectics and, in the process, to reinterpret the meaning of his action. 


The old couple are “dead-in-living ... a unity of opposites." They 
embody the agrarian past, and so they are “thrown on the dump heaps 
and cast aside" by industrial conditions (p. 290). Despite being alive 
individually, they are dead collectively, “because they are incapable of 
rising to the necessity of the historical situation’(p. 291). “But | 4##e 
them," the invisible man protests. “It's taken me a long time to feel it, 
but they're folks just like me...." Wrong, replies Brother Jack: “You 
might not recognize it just now, but that part of in is dead .... H/sfary 
has been born in your brain" (4/2. ). 

Brother Jack claims to know the invisible man better than he 
_ Knows himself and, in a way, he does. The invisible man has not learned 
to trust his instincts or think “re? them. He has recovered a measure 
of racial identity, some feeling of being a part of, especially, down- 
home black culture. But he lacks a form of consciousness that would 
adequately express his sense of having been “burned in the same oven" 
(p. 292) as the old couple or Mary Rambo. find his feelings are 
ambivalent: 


I might as well admit right now, | thought, that there are many 
things about people like Mary that | dislike. For one thing, they 
seldom know where their personalities end and yours begins; 
they usually think in terms of “we" while | have always tended to 
think in terms of “me” -- and that has caused some friction, even 
with my own family. Brother Jack and the others taiked in terms 
of “we,” but it was a different, bigger "we." (p. 316) 


The invisible man experiences the collective identity of race as a two- 
fold negation of his individuality. First, he does not accept the racial 
constriction of his humanity. It's as if he has not figured out how to 
combine “black” and “man" -- how to be a blackman. Hence he is only 
too glad to replace a restrictive racial "we" with an expansive human 
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historical one. Second, he conflates individuality and individualism. He 
wishes to make a mark for himself and this (in combination with his 
lack of assured racial identity) makes him a mark for Brother Jack. He 
can't resist Brother Jack's offer of a sixty dollars a week salary and the 
prospect of being “the new Booker T. Washington" (p. 305). find so off 
he goes, to receive ideological training from Brother Hambro (brother of 
Ham) and then to become the Brotherhood's spokesman in Harlem. 

The more things change, the more they stay the same. The 
invisible man believes he has left his old, naive seif behind. find, indeed, 
he is initially distrustful of Brother Jack and the Brotherhood. He thinks 
that, like Bledsoe, he can take the white man's money and have a mind 
of his own. But he is quickly seduced by the oid ambition of being a 
black leader recognized by white people. Unlike Bledsoe, he lets the 
Other define him. Fittingly, the Brotherhood gives him a new name. They 
are now his Bledsoe, he is now their man. Hence it is not too much to 
see him as playing the role of bondsman to the Brotherhood's lord -- 
but with the twist that he labors under the illusion that he is free at 
last.18 

When the invisible man begins his new life in the Brotherhood, he 
has a de-problematized conception of history and of his own identity. 
The Brotherhood's theory of history -- Marxism -- /s history. Reason = 
Reality. His membership in the Brotherhood links him to this universal 
history. Indeed, because presumably there is no color bar in the 
Brotherhood, the organization replaces race as the mediation of 
universal and individual. It sublates the particularity of race. But as we 
proceed, the reality of race reasserts itself and the historical 
universality of Brotherhood dissolves into the particularities of its 
political interests. 


18 This comes through most clearly in his first speech for the 
Brotherhood, in which he proclaims to the crowd “! feel, | feel suddenly 
that | have become are Auman “ (p. 346). in retrospect, he wonders 
what this means. But its meaning is tolerably and painfully clear: More 
human means less black and more alienated. 
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At a second level, the narrative turns on the antithesis of the 
Brotherhood (as above) and Ras the Exhorter. 

Ras (as in Ras Tafari -- Prince of Peace -- one of the titles of Haile 
Salassie) is a West Indian black nationalist street orator and gang 
leader. He is Brother Jack's opposite, just as Trueblood was the opposite 
of Bledsoe. Like Marcus Garvey, whom he symbolizes and caricatures, 
he insists upon the African origins and destiny of black people. He is 
passionate and irrational, maybe even insane. He hates white people, 
whom he views as enslavers and oppressors, and violently opposes 
integrating with them. Hence he and his followers are enemies of the 
Brotherhood. 

On a third, more individual level, we have Tod Clifton. 

Tod Clifton (tod -- death in German; Clifton -- Christian) is the 
Brotherhood's Harlem youth leader -- young, handsome, “very black,* 
with “Afro-Anglo-Saxon features“ (p. 363). He is racially mixed and 
combines in uneasy balance the hot passion of Ras with a commitment 
to brotherhood and the Brotherhood. find he is a fighter. When Ras 
pushes on the Brotherhood, he pushes back. | 

Clifton is the invisible man's (brjother, and his alter ego. He plays 
the part of passion to the invisible man's intellect. When he dies, the 
invisible man is reborn; and when the invisible man is reborn, he finds 
himself in a world lying outside of the Brotherhood's history. | 

6. 

We can keep all three levels in view if we focus our attention on 
Clifton. 

Clifton plays two major scenes and is the symbolic center of a 
third. In the first there is a rumble between the Brotherhood and Ras’ 
men. Clifton and Ras fight, the one “punching swiftly and scientifically,“ 
the other charging like a bull. The matador in this fight loses, the bull is 
about to gore him, but suddenly stops. Instead of stabbing Clifton, Ras 
exhorts him. Clifton is fascinated but angrily resists the appeals to their 
common blackness. fs he and the invisible man walk away from the 
confrontation, he can't get the Exhorter's words out of his head. “I don't 
know," he says. “| suppose sometimes a man as to plunge outside 
history .... turn his back. Otherwise he might kill somebody, go nuts" (p. 
527). 


Unknowingly, he is describing his own destiny. After a period of 
highly successful agitation and propaganda, the invisible man is 
abruptly removed from his post and sent off to lecture on the “Woman 
Question."!9 When he is returned to Harlem, he finds that all the people 
who had rallied to the Brotherhood's cause have been left dangling in 
the wind.2® The Brotherhood has been discredited and Tod Clifton has 
disappeared. 

The second scene. By chance the invisible man is walking on Fifth 
. venue. He comes upon a crowd and moves into it. There he sees Clifton, 
selling ruffled paper dancing Sambo (rhymes with Rambo and Hambro) 
dolls. His spiel is devastatingly ironic, filled with the bitterness of the 
Brotherhood's betrayal. But the invisible man, whose faith in the 
Brotherhood has not yet been shaken, doesn't understand. Why had 
Cliftom chosen to “fall outside of A/s7ary" (p. 434), to plunge, as he 
himself had said of Ras, and why was he selling the degrading Sambo 
dolis? 

find then he sees Clifton under arrest for street peddling, being 
pushed along by a white cop. The cop calls him “nigger,” Clifton reacts 
in spontaneous anger and decks the cop -- and is shot dead. The 
invisile man, shaken, descends into a subway terminal, where he sees 
three young zoot-suiters, "men out of time" who apparently lack 
historical significance. Then the thought: What if they were 


the saviors, the true leaders, the bearers of something precious? 
... What if Brother Jack were wrong? What if history was a 
gambler, instead of a force in a laboratory experiment, and the 
boys his ace in the hole? What if history was not a reasonable 
citizen, but a madman full of paranoid guile and these boys his 


19 As depicted in the novel, the Woman Question is not a serious matter. 
This reflects with some accuracy the patriarchal character of the 
American Left. But Ellison's women are singularly stereotyped. See Part 
il! below. 


28 The reader recognizes in this sequence the historical opportunism of 
the Communist Party -- although it is not yet clear what end is being 
served. 
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agents, his big surprise! His own revenge? For they were outside, 
in the dark with Sambo, the dancing paper doll; taking it on the 
lambo with my fallen brother, Tod Clifton (Tod, Tod), running and 
dodging the forces of history instead of making a dominating 
stand. (p. 441) 


Unable to contact the Brotherhood's central committee, he 
returns to Hariem. He organizes a massive Brotherhood funeral for 
Clifton and, in the third scene of the passion play, delivers a kind of 
sermon on the mount, full of his usual ambivalences and yet somehow 
in contact with the pain and anger of the crowd. And Harlem was about 
to explode, pushed to the brink by police brutality and the death of one 
of its own. The time for organized action had arrived. 

Once again the Brotherhood forces him to leave the people of 
Harlem in the lurch. This time he sees through its rationalizations. find 
he sees more clearly the Harlem lying outside of history. To hide from 
Ras’ gang, he puts on the dark glasses and the wide-brimmed hat of a 
zoot-suiter. People now mistake him for Rinehart. Rinehart is a shape- 
changing hustler and trickster, a cynic and a nihilist, who, like Bledsoe, 
plays the game and wins. The invisible man doesn't fall into his ethical 
abyss,’but he does learn some things that aren't in the history books 
from walking along its edges. 

He sees, as it were through his glasses darkly, that there is some 
secret of the Brotherhood that he needs to know. He tries to seduce one 
of the Brotherhood wives, Sybil, into disclosing them. She tries to 
seduce him into playing out the fantasy of black man rapes white 
woman. Neither of them succeed. 

Meanwhile, as he is preoccupied with trying to find out what the 
Brotherhood is really after, Harlem erupts. There is a massive, 
spontaneous uprising, a mad night of burning and looting in memory of 
Tod Clifton. find a moment of tragicomic, insane glory for Ras, now 
become Ras the Destroyer, who (masquerading as an African chieftain, 
with spear and shield and riding a black vegetable wagon horse) 
charges into a group of mounted policemen and lays more than one of 
them low before disappearing from the scene. 
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Yet there is no epiphany, no second coming. Too late the invisible 
man sees that this was the Brotherhood's plan all along! The 
organization had used him to manipulate black people into rising up 
against their oppressors -- not so their grievances would be redressed, 
but rather to create martyrs and raw material for its agitprop machine. 
Just when black people think they are in the driver's seat, the wheel of 
history rolls over them. 

In the beginning is the word, and the word with God and is God; in 
the end is redemption through God's grace. In between is the word 
made flesh and the crucifixion of the man-god -- the sorrow of 
finitude, the actuality of human suffering. 

For non-believers, the middle is the beginning and the end. Or, as 
the invisible man says when he begins Tod Clifton's funeral oration, 
“he's dead as he'll ever die. That's the end in the beginning and there's 
no encore" (p. 454). As he continues to speak, he attempts to politicize 
the event; he fails. He links Clifton's actual death to the living death of 
the community; but when he says his “ecce homo" for Clifton, he has 
unconsciously slipped outside the Brotherhood's theodical conception of 
history. Unconsciously, because he doesn't yet see himself in Clifton's 
Sambo doll, doesn't yet recognize that he is a puppet on the 
Brotherhood's string. Hence he cannot appreciate the irony of Clifton's 
gesture. But he feels the pain and anger it expresses and, in these 
feelings, begins to regain himself. 

Let me say it a different way. We might see the Brotherhood's 
theodicy as a dialectic of enlightenment, i.e., as a characteristically 
modernist historical narrative. Clifton's plunge out of history and his 
peddling of the Sambo dolls functions as a postmodern parody of this 
worldview. His gesture reduces the Brotherhood's grand historical 
schemata to a bitter moment of blindness and recognition. The various 
roles of the stereotypical dumbshow are compressed into one image, 
the Sambo doll, which stands between Clifton and the world. Now you 
see you, now you don't. 

Clifton's fall from brotherly grace also poses a problem of 
postmodern politics. His parodic gesture is full of the pain, anger and 
irony of the African-American experience; but in his rejection of 


history, he has foreclosed any possibility of collective action. Hence the 
question that the invisible man tries to answer: How is it possible to be 
political without being boomeranged? How does one return from irony 
and street theater to organized political activity -- without rebuilding 
temples of instrumental reason and churches of historical redemption? 

in /avisible Afan, this problem is not solved. Nor does it need to 
be. For Ellison's narrative is a story of disillusionment. It is clearest 
when it sticks to this agenda and views everything from Clifton's 
perspective. Then its message, as Malcolm # was told when he was a 
young man, is that everything is a hustie, a hype or a con -- at least 
everything political. It is therefore appropriate that accomodation, 
black nationalism, and communism be tarred with a deconstructionist 
brush. 

There is a difficulty with this interpretation, but one that points 
to a difficulty in the novel. Ellison treats all political positions as con 
games except the one begun by this country's founding fathers. Like 
Gunnar Myrdal in 42 American Hifemme, he distinguishes between the 
“fimerican Creed" and racist distortions of the creed (Myrdal, 1964, p. 
luni). find so, in the epilogue, the invisible man, as he is about to emerge 
from his hole, proclaims (if hesitatingly) his faith in the democratic ~ 
credo and the possibilities for responsible leadership it might yet 
provide. He even attempts to attach this position to his grandfather's 
initial instructions on how to play the game. This seems to me to be a 
failure of deconstructive nerve. It is not out of character for the 
invisible man, who is a creature of ambivalence throughout; but it is out 
of tune with the prior treatment of political positions. In all other 
instances political positions are identified with their perversions. 
Marxism is reduced to Stalinism, black nationalism to atavism, and 
accomodation to cynicism. Yet somehow the American creed escapes 
reduction to white racism. One is left wondering why it hasn't been 
tarred with the same brush as the others. 

| don't mean to suggest that the stance of irony and 
disillusionment must result in nihilism. To the contrary: A through-going 
disillusionment and a large dose of irony might be necessary to save 
one from nihilism. Genuine hope requires the shattering of false hopes. 
One must acknowledge that one is in a hole if there is to be any hope of 
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climbing out of it. But as the invisible man prepares for his ascent, we 
suspect that he is still being kept running. If so, his case is hopeless. 

find what about the case of Hegel? By the time we reach the 
epilogue the problem of recognition has been stript of its historical 
foundation. Hegelian history, which enters the story as the ideology of 
the Brotherhood, is dissolved into a nearly chaotic play of counter- 
(veiljing forces. Although we are left with a bit of the American dream 
yet to be interpreted, we have at last been liberated from the illusions 
of dialectical reason. 

With the lifting of the political-historical veil, a kind of aesthetic 
resolution to the dilemma of two-ness becomes possible, for us as for 
the invisible man. The reality we and he uncover outside of history is 
richly African-American af¢ Euro-American. The folkways and folktales 
of the rural south and the urban north blend into or are played 
contrapuntally against high culture (both black and white), jazz chords 
and blue notes slide in and out of symphonic interludes without discord 
or a missed beat. Thus we are not forced to chocese between cultural 
identities. To the contrary: The allusive matrix of the novel is formed 
from the non-reductive interpenetration of cultural traditions. Fittingly, 
in the epilogue the invisible man rejects the idea of becoming either 
white or colorless. "America is woven of many strands," he says, “|! 
would recognize them and let it remain so“ (p. 577). 

8. 

in this regard at least, one wishes that life would imitate art. But 
when we step outside of the story and back into the real world from 
which it was constructed, the limits of irony, postmodernity and 
aesthetic mutuality once more appear. The distinction between tropes 
and concepts forces itself upon us: White racism is not an allusion. So, 
while Ellison is entitled to beg political questions, we are not. He is free 
to caricature black nationalism and marxism, but we must assess them 
Strategically. He can dissolve historical essence into human, all-too- 
human existence, but we must raise the historical as well as the 
existential issues. 
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9. 

Speaking of ambivalence: There is an ambiguity in the invisible 
man's attitude toward dialectics. Dialectics always appears in the form 
of an historical boomerang. But sometimes its status seems existential, 
while at other times it seems to be a form of conscious manipulation 
used to keep people running. | don't propose to analyze away this 
ambiguity, but we do need to think about it -- not just because an 
understanding of the novel requires that we give it our attention, but 
also because the ambiguity is not confined to the novel. 

$o: The Brotherhood's science of politics combines theory and 
practice -- a conception of history with an instrumental orientation 
toward action. The problem of the theory is signified by the notion of 
plunging out of history. The practical problem is signified by the notion 
of keeping people running (of using them as means instead of 
recognizing them as ends). j 

fis to the theory. It is not just in /awisif/e Aan that we confront 
the question of what is history and what is not. Hegelian-Maruist (also 
Leninist-Stalinist-Maoist) theorizing always draws a line between 
noumena and phenomena, between the essential and merely existential 
features of an epoch, mode of production or society, between the laws 
and logic of a system and its random, indeterminant and contingent 
qualities. In so doing it finds common ground with both classical 
philosophy and the natural sciences, both of which peel away the rind 
of appearance in order to lay bare the heart of reality. . 

In the mirror image of this position historical science appears as 
just another metaphysics of Being. Both the existential and postmodern 
variants of this critique are Nietzschean. I'm not at all sure that Ellison 
would accept such a characterization of his authorial intentions. Yet 
after Clifton's death the invisible man wonders if “history” consists 
only of those events “the recorder regards as important," i.e., "those 
lies his keepers keep their power by" (p. 439). If so, wouldn't “history” 
be a power/knowledge relationship? And outside the textbooks, the 
invisible man speculates, history really might be “a madman full of 
paranoid guile," a gambler, a world of chaos and Rinehartian 
possibilities. We take only a small step from this registration of reality 
to the idea that we give the historical law to the flux of events as an 


expression of will to power, and as an act of mastery. From this 
standpoint we step ‘aside “history” because we need to escape from 
the madness that lies outside of it. But again, maybe the real 
masterminds are the zoot-suiters and quick-change artists, the 
hipsters and hustlers, who slip in and out of history like guerrilla 
fighters in their own one-man armies. If so, we find ourselves in the 
company of Foucault and the anti-politicos of postmodernism. 

Here is another way of stating the antithesis. If the first 
(classical or modernist) position is dialectical, then negation is its 
middie term. Chaos, madness, death and destruction are acknowledged, 
but also contained and surpassed. The coherence of the whole is 
presupposed, the Harlem uprising is a difference which is no difference. 
The second position might then be viewed as anti-dialectical or, 
perhaps, negatively dialectical.2! it acknowledges recurrent moments 
of stabilization within the disorder of time, but claims that these are 
only crystallizations of contradiction and points of temporary balance 
between opposing wills to power. The Harlem uprising is the heart of 
the matter, the Brotherhood's illusions of control the rind -- the 
Brotherhood itself an identity which is no identity. 

Hegel would say that this antithesis results from a failure of 
dialectical reasoning, not from dialectical reasoning itself. He would 
point out that we seem to have advanced no further than the 
phenomenological stage of Perception or at best Understanding, for we 
seem unable to comprehend the relationship of thing and properties, or 
of forces and laws. To which the other side would respond that it is only 
Hegel's will to power -- the libertine's pleasure in overcoming 
conceptual resistances -- that carries him beyond this and all other 
oppositions. Dialectical reasoning is simply the means he uses to bend 
the world to his will. He is lord and philosophy is his bonds(wo)man. 

There is no possibility of mutual recognition and reconciliation 
between these positions. Nor, from my standpoint, can we afford to 
choose between them. Neither of them solves the problem of structure 
and agency -- of constrained individual and collective choices of action 


21 No allusion to Adorno's negative dialectics is intended. 


-~ that politics imposes upon us; and neither of them acknowledges the 
moral significance of these very choices of action. find both of them can 
be bent or lent to the cause of domination -- as each sees clearly in the 
case of the other although not of itself. 

So | have attempted to state a third position: Mstary is Hafectical 
Sut we are almest always in the position af middie term. \ put this 
forward without much confidence and with no feeling of reassurance. 
But what if it were true (true?)? Then it would help to explain why an 
idea like will to power is so powerfully comforting. Whatever 
Nietzsche's intentions, it gives us the illusion that our suffering is the 
product of 2 will, even if it is not our will, and even if it is the will of a 
madman. Indeed, from this perspective it is a matter of indifference 
whether we call it Spirit or Will to Power -- whatever gets us through 
the historical night. 

Moreover, if we de-idealize dialectical reason, if we open it up to 
the contingencies of time, then the formulation also accounts for the 
epistemological disjunction between middle and end. When we are in 
the middle of things, we see through our glasses darkly; only in the end 
do we become the enlightened ones. Like Hegel's owl of Minerva, we 
can often see how we got there but only rarely how to get there.22 For 
this among other reasons we are led to predict and prophesy. Looking 
into the future we don't see that we are at least one step behind. Or, to 
use Ellison's metaphor, by looking forward we try to avoid the 
boomerang of events. But it may be that we are so often boomeranged 
by the spiral of events just because, in looking forward, we don't see 
the here for the there, or the now for the then. 

As to practice. Recognizing ourselves in the position of dialectical 
middle term might also open the way to an understanding of the 
experience of being kept running. It articulates an existential condition 
of trying to catch up with ourselves. But we must drop from generality 
to particularity if we wish to understand actual historical experience. 
Or from generality to particularities: Sometimes, as in the instance of 


22 To his credit Hegel recognized this limit of his historical knowledge. 
The same cannot be said for Marx. 


the old joke itself, we keep others running or are kept running 
ourselves as a result of cruelty and sadism; sometimes there are actual 
conspiracies that pervert and subvert our choices of action; sometimes 
we imagine conspiracies when we find ourselves trying to catch up with 
the pace of events; and sometimes the pace of events is set by social 
Structures, institutionalized practices, and historically rooted collective 
States of mind, so that we run even when we think we are standing 
still. 

| hope my meaning is clear. White racism (for that is what we are 
really talking about) is a complex phenomenon, one that works on us in 
various ways. In /avisif/e Afar, for example, the Harlem uprising is 
explained by a conspiracy theory. There are those who explain the LA 
uprising of 1993 the same way. The police were initially kept out of 
South Central, they say, so that a “riot" would occur, black people could 
again be stereotyped as bestial and criminal, and more money could be 
poured into so-called law enforcement. Personaliy, | don't believe this 
explanation of the event. At a minimum it can't replace a more complex 
Structural and historical analysis. But it is clear to me why some 
residents of South Central would believe it, and therefore why a 
conspiracy explanation of the Harlem uprising works so well in the 
novel. African-Americans have been the victims of conspiracies -- 
slave-trader conspiracies, slave-owner conspiracies, legal system 
conspiracies, law enforcement conspiracies, KKK conspiracies, etc. 
Which is to say, the structural constraints of the capitalist system have 
been mediated by organized collective action, both overt and covert, 
aimed at keeping them running. It is not at all surprising that fantasies 
of conspiracy and persecution would arise in such circumstances. And, 
in an odd and ironic comment on the dispute about concepts and tropes, 
it must be admitted that it is often hard to know what is fact and what 
is fiction. 

it doesn't follow from this line of analysis that history actuaily is 
dialectical. In my opinion only some version of dialectical reasoning can 
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make sense of the irreducible temporality of human enistence.23 But 
this is an epistemological claim, not an ontological one. Moreover, 
conceiving of history dialectically doesn't commit us to viewing it as the 
forward march of freedom. [t doesn't stop us from thinking about 
history as turf wars and blind alleys. Nor do we need to totalize our 
dialectical reasoning. If it is dialectical at all, history is surely multi- 
dialectical. Rational choice theorists talk about nested games, games 
within games, and games about games. We might also think of 
conjunctive and disjunctive games, overlapping and underlapping 
games. So, too, with historical dialectics. Thus if we think dialectically, 
we become Socratics, not Stalinists: We know how much we don't know 
and we refrain from proclaiming the truth of party lines. 

Same point. Once upon a time we (we?) believed there were 
methodological solutions to political problems. If we thought about it -- 
anything -- the right way, if we applied the right methods, then we 
would do the right thing. Some of us believed that thinking dialecticaily 
was this method for rightly conducting our reasoning. Now we know 
that such beliefs are just ways of running away from ourselves, and 
that nothing can relieve us of the responsibility involved in our choices 
of action. 

From this perspective it can be seen that we can't characterize 
dialectical reasoning as either a logic of freedom or a logic of 
domination. Such an either/or ignores the multiformity of dialectics, 
the contingent relationship between methods and choices and (1 might 
add) the difficulties involved in differentiating processes of liberation 
from those of domination. 

Yet another comment on the necessity of learning to live with 
ambiguity. 


23 My position is close to the one Sartre develops in Searc? far a 
Methed (1968). See Psychaanalytic-Marxism: Groundwerk, Chapters 5 
& 10. 


Hil. Burnin’ and Lootin’/in My Solitude 
1. 

The invisible man asks, “Who knows but that, on the lower 
frequencies, | speak for you?" We'll do our best to give an honest 
answer, although it is not an easy question. 

We come at last to the end that was in the beginning, the invisible 
man alone in his “hole.“ Because the narrative middle of /aisibie Afan 
is a long flashback, the novel as a whole has the structure of a dialectic 
or a boomerang. We end up where we began, but only after retracing 
the process through which the invisible man discovers his invisibility 
and so becomes more nearly visible to himself. Because the narrative is 
contained within the recollective consciousness of the narrator, it has 
something of the circular and self-enclosed quality of Hegelian 
phenomenology. On both counts it resembles a process of 
psychoanalytic introspection, i.e., of a self-analysis. Moreover, the 
narrative voice fuses the perspective of conscious action and 
retrospective reflection very much in the manner of the discourse of 
psychoanalytic patients; Ellison, following James Joyce, often uses 
images and allusions to create the effect of free association; the story 
has an unmistakable oedipal content; and, up to a point, the narration 
performs a therapeutic function. Hence it seems fair to add a more 
explicitiy psychoanalytic dimension to our investigation of invisibility 
and recognition. 

Psychoanalysis is usually taken to be a theory of human nature 
and, as such, has a pronounced universalizing tendency. The problem of 
universality arises in other ways as well. There is Ellison's cross- 
cultural aesthetic, the fusion of diverse cultural experiences in the 
novel. This involves a kind of universalism on the part of the author, and 
demands the same of the reader. There are also the universalizing 
claims in the Hegelian-Marxist tradition, especially but not only when 
valid knowledge is identified with totalization. find there is the 
existentialist stance implied in the invisible man's final question and, 
more obviously, in his character. For the invisible man is a direct 
descendant of Dostoevsky's underground man, he resembles Nietzsche 
in his ultimate philosophical isolation and he moves within a field of 


existential aloneness and absurdity even when he thinks he is united 
with others in turning the wheel of history. 

in all of these respects we have before us the problem of our 
common humanity. But as Socrates says concerning the Good in /4e 
fepubiic, seriously discussing that issue “would call for an effort too 
ambitious for an inquiry like ours" (Cornford, ed., 1945, p. 217). So 
perhaps we might settie for three offspring -- three forms or 
mediations of -- the concept of the human. 

First, although the experience of invisibility is generalizable 
beyond the situation of white racist domination, the historical 
particular cannot be substracted on the way to the general. Think of the 
black and white students in my Malcolm i class. The former live with 
the experience of racial invisibility, some of the latter were 
experiencing it for the first time. If we wipe out this difference on our 
way to human identity, we are re-imposing invisibility instead of 
analyzing it. 

Second, there is the “Woman Question," i.e., the issues raised by 
Ellison's depiction of women and male-female interaction. It will 
emerge that the narrative leads us away from recognizing the 
invisibjlity of women. Hence women might be quite disinclined to allow 
the invisible man to speak for them. 

Third, there is the invisible man's isolation or existential 
aloneness. This condition is not necessarily a product of white racism or 
phallocentrism, although it could be argued that it is specific to 
modernity or postmodernity. In any case, | don't think we can identity 
it with the human condition. It is rather a schizoid retreat from social 
interaction, a retreat made necessary by pain and persecution. 

As before, we will-think these issues through in the context of the 
text. 

Fleeing from two men during the riotous Waipurgis Night, the 
invisible man falls through an open manhole and into a coal cellar. This 
is his plunge out of history and into the womb of his own mind. He tries 
to find a way out, burning the contents of his briefcase to light his way: 
his high-school diploma, one of Clifton's Sambo dolls (it wouldn't burn 
cleanly), an anonymous poison pen letter he had received early on 


during his Brotherhood days and the piece of paper on which Brother 
Jack had written his Brotherhood name. The last two were in the same 
handwriting: "| knelt there, stunned, watching the flames consume 
them. That he, or anyone at that late date, could have named me and 
set me running with one and the same stroke of the pen was too much" 
(p. 568). In a screaming rage he hurled himself around the coal cellar 
until, by chance, he broke through a wall into another “dimensionless 
room," where he alternatively rested and raged for some indefinite 
period of time, before stopping and falling into a “state neither of 
dreaming nor of waking" (p. 568). 

This sequence of events reveals the underlying bi-polar structure 
of the novel. At one extreme there is the social world, at the other the 
invisible man alone in his hole. The passage from the one to the other is 
a retreat. The retreat is necessitated by unbearable pain and rage, 
themselves the product of recognizing the reality of betrayal and 
persecution. 

Because the outer world terminus of this structure is persecutory 
and the inner world terminus is withdrawn and defensive, we can 
characterize the whole as paranoid-schizoid.21 This characterization 
applies to our world as well. Especially when viewed from the 
perspective of oppressed peoples, social reality seems to be a maze 
and minefield constructed by a powerful, malevolent and maybe 
psychotic mind. Surviving in this waking nightmare requires both 
paranoid ways of thinking and acting and the construction of 
underground passages and safe houses.25 


24 In other words, the structure replicates what Melanie Klein terms 
the paranoid-schizoid position. | have adopted this term for my own 
work, but have also given it a somewhat different content. in the 
present instance I'm trying to stay rather close to the text, so issues of 
psychoanalytic theorizing can be bracketed. But see Wolfenstein, 1995, 
Chapters 6 and 8. 


25 The enormous popularity of road warrior and terminator movies, and 
of video games with analogous content, seems to me a reflection of and 
an attempt to feel in control. of this out of control situation. 
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This is one way, then, in which | believe the invisible man speaks 
for us. 

4. 

fhe fangest Nighi af Hegetian-Marxism : What if the middle term 
of the historical dialectic induces paranoid anxieties and the third term 
is a schizoid fantasy of escape from persecution? Would the 
perspective of this third term be philosophical idealism? find would it 
differ from historical materialism? 

a. 

in his state of neither dreaming nor waking, the invisible man has 
a kind of vision or hallucination, in which Bledsoe, Norton, Jack, Ras and 
others are standing over him, as he lies beside a river of black water 
near an arched armored bridge. They demand that he submit to them, he 
refuses, saying “I'm through with all your illusions and lies. I'm through 
running.” Not quite free of illusions, says Jack, and they castrate him. 
They throw his bleeding testicles over the bridge, and Jack asks him 
how it feels to be free of illusions. "Painful and empty," he replies. Then 
he laughs through his pain and says to them, looking at the bridge, 
“there's your universe, and that drip-drop upon the water you hear is 
all the-history you've made, all you're going to make." The bridge turns 
into a robot and starts to stride away. “No, no, we must stop him," he 
shouts, full of sorrow and pain, and wakes up, feeling whole despite the 
dream (p. 569-70). 

This dream lends itself to more than one interpretation.2¢ It 
completes the story initiated by the prophetic circus dream, in which 
his grandfather reveals his destiny to him. Then he was running, now he 
has stopped. But the price paid for his disillusionment is castration. In 
part this means that to see himself (as an individual, as an African- 
American, more generally as one of the dispossessed) clearly is to see 
himself stript of his manhood. In part the castration is punishment for 
his rebellion, his refusal to keep running -- and his refusal to blindly 
obey the laws of the fathers. In the Golden Day scene the insane 


26 For another interpretation of this and other dreams in the novel, see 
Grow (1974). 
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veterans rebel against Supercargo, their keeper -- the super of the 
cargo on their ship of fools, and their superego. Here, too, the rebellion 
is against internalized authority figures, the makers of the historical 
laws. 

Yet there.is a bitter triumph in defeat. Bledsoe and the others are 
paternal lords and masters, the invisible man their bondsman. For just 
this reason the invisible man's castration is their reflected selfhood. 

They are only his dismemberment. Like the Hegelian lord, their apparent 
| autonomy is really enslavement and dehumanization. The invisible man 
recognizes this and is, to that extent, a man with a mind of his own. 
Like the Hegelian bondsman, he has freed himself from illusion through 
his labors. But unlike his Hegelian forerunner, he does not idealize his 
subjective freedom. History marches on, robotic and castrative, 
empowered by the blood of its victims. His enlightenment does not 
reconcile him to this evil; his journey has not been a theodicy. He cries 
out in sorrow and pain and, in this way, acknowledges the reality of his 
situation. 

6. 

The dream telis another story if we allow women to enter the 
picture: the blonde dancer, who is lusted after by both the white 
fathers and the black sons; Trueblood's wife and daughter, both of 
whom Trueblood impregnates, committing incest and mixing the 
generations; Mary the good but invasive black mother; the nameless 
wife of one of the Brotherhood bigshots who seduces the invisible man; 
and Sybil, white and childlike, who wants the invisible man to enact a 
rape scene with her. If we leave aside.Mary, who is simply nurturing, 
these other women are all objects of taboo sexual desire.2? The taboo 


2? During the interval when he has been set running by Bledsoe and is 
hoping to work for one of the great white fathers of the college, he ts 
sitting in the office of a Mr. Emerson where he notices a copy of 7e/em 
afd faéee \ying on a table. 

Totems and stereotypes: Mr. Emerson, Sr., never appears. The 
invisible man speaks only to Mr. Emerson, dr., who lets him read the 
letter he had been carrying. Young Mr. Emerson is represented as 
homosexual and as in bondage to his father. He also sees a 
psychoanalyst. (Ellison was named after Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 


covers both incest (father-daughter and mother-son) and inter-racial 
sex. find | would argue that, by authorial intent and in historical fact, 
there is an ambiguous identity between these forbidden relations, 1.e., 
that they both are and are not the same. The taboo on inter-racial 
sexuality is historically specific, a product and mediation of white racist 
domination. Its violation has a set of meanings determined by that 
content. The incest taboo and incestuous desire are far more universal. 
But the universal is in the particular, and the particular is in the 
universal. They resonate against and amplify each other. 

From this perspective the invisible man's rebellion can be seen as 
both sexual and political -- political when it is sexual, sexual when it is 
political. On both counts the castration dream makes the punishment fit 
the crime. 


Paula Giddings wrote an important book on black women in 
America titled 4en and itffere / Enter (1984). Although | haven't asked 
her, | suspect she would say that black women have yet to enter our 


picture. The same can be said of white women. In both cases women 
are present in their racially stereotypical and gender-typical roles, but 
they have been deprived of subjectivity. They are not lacking in 
sensuousness and desire: The blonde dancer experiences terror and 
disgust; Trueblood's daughter resists his incestuous intrusion before 
being overwhelmed by desire, and his wife is enraged at his violation of 
their daughter; Mary nurses the invisible man back to health out of 
motherly instinct, etc. But unlike the invisible man and the other major 
male characters, none of them /A/#xes, and all of them are defined by 
their relationships to men and maleness. They are, so to speak, invisible 
to a higher power than the invisible man himself. They are unseen to 
the point where their absence is painfully apparent. What is going on 
here? 

An initial response would be that Ellison's portrayal of male- 
female interactions is pornographic. This has two implications. On the 
one hand, we could say that pornography is the essential stereotypy of 

gender, gender invisibility with the wraps off. People are reduced to 
sexual parts and functions -- part-objects in the parlance of Melanie 
Klein. These part-objects play out roles in sexual dramas. They are 


objectifications and reifications of sexuality, more or less artfully 
presented to arouse the desire while numbing the anxious subjectivity 
of the spectator. Thus we might say that pornography is the 
stereotypical pantomime of gender, or that the stereotypical 
pantomime is the pornography of race. Pornography is a way of keeping 
us running sexually, and so sexuality within the novel is necessarily 
pornographic. find for just this reason almost all male-female 
interactions in the novel are variations on the themes of incest, rape 
and domination. 

On the other hand, the invisible man, however ambivalently and 
hesitatingly, rejects his role in the pantomime and, in the scene with 
Sybil, definitively rejects his role in the pornography of race. find this 
hoomerangs us back to where we started: Why do the women in 
fnuisible Man lack subjectivity? 

A second response would be that Ellison -- for here we cannot 
speak only of the invisible man -- hasn't escaped the patriarchal and 
phallocentric mindset of his time. He probably wouldn't want to side 
with Hegel who, in /#e Paifesaphy ef Rigs? , analogized women to plants 
and men to animals (1967, p. 263). Yet given the evidence in the text, he 
might be forced to place himself in that camp. 

it comes as no surprise to find that a writer hasn't overleaped his 
age. We are all caught in our various middle passages, so what else is to 
be expected? Thus we are hardly shocked to learn that Locke twisted 
his theory to justify enslaving Africans, nor do we necessarily reject 
the whole for its distorted part. We cannot afford to be so charitable 
when the distortion is the theory itself, however, and especially when 
the theory “weighs like a nightmare on the brain of the living" (Marx, in 
Tucker, p. 595). Consequently Hegel's justification of suffering as a 
means to dialectical ends or the masculinist orientation in liberalism are 
more troubling than localized deviations from principle. 

in the case of /auvisibie Afar, the invisibility of women is global 
not local, structural not incidental. This suggests a third response, 
which we can approach by asking another question: What would be the 
effect on the narrative if Ellison had conjured up a black woman with 
the complexity of the invisible man, or even of the other major male 
characters? No harm done, | suppose, if the woman helps to keep the 
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invisible man running, i.e., if she is identified with and acts so as to 
preserve the order of things. But the presence of a black woman with a 
mind of her own would alter the story fundamentally. It would either 
fall apart, into dis joined narratives, or the invisible man would be 
forced to engage an other in a genuine process of recognition. 

Or think about it this way. Ellison intended to create an 
existential hero or anti-hero, a kindred spirit to Dostoevsky's 
underground man. Dostoeusky's story turns explicitly on its 
protagonist's inability to establish an intimate relationship with a 
woman. find this, | would argue, is an unspoken premise of Ellison's 
novel. 

in other words, in this third response | am attempting to draw 
together two features of the novel: the absence of a substantial female 
character and the invisible man's isolation. | am positing that his 
isolation reflects and is importantly determined by an implicit failure of 
mutual recognition, implicit because the failure is signified by an 
absence. The absence of a woman's voice screens out the issue of 
intimacy and leaves the invisible man undisturbed in his solitude. 

(At this point | imagine a rejoinder. Ellison is writing about 
isolation, not intimacy, and about a man, not a woman.2% The present 
line of interpretation characterizes the novel in terms of what it isn't 
and therefore involves a failure to acknowledge what it is. 

Maybe so. | grant that this style of interpretation is not without 
difficulty. Then again, the story's pervasive tone of isolation requires 
the absence of intimate ties. | am only observing that the presence of a 
woman with a mind of her own would have problematized and 
particularized this absence.) 

These three answers to the Woman Question are not of a piece. 
The first is in line with the book's critical-theoretical orientation, the 
second is a critique of the author's masculinist bias, and the third is 
(thus far) an interpretation of the novel's construction. But their 


28 For clarity's sake: Intimacy is contact between two human beings 
characterized by mutual concern and the desire for mutual 
understanding. Intimacy in this sense is not restricted to male-female 
interactions. 


combined effect is the systematic occlusion of women's subjectivity; 
and this influences how we answer the invisible man’s final query. 
Women might well reply in the negative. Or with a qualified negative. | 
am thinking of Angela Davis' response to hearing Maicolm H speak 
during her student days. Malcolm's orientation was extremely 
masculinist. Yet Davis comments that “hearing him speak at Brandeis 
University before an audience composed of the almost entirely white 
student population had a profound effect on my own political 
development. No one could have convinced me then that Malcolm had 
not come to Brandeis to give expression to my own inarticulate rage 
and awaken me to the possibilities of militant practice" (in Wood, ed., 
1992, p. 42). Although his message centered on manhood, a black 
woman could respond to it at the level of selfhood. So, too, with the 
invisible man. “We" can learn from his experience about racial 
invisibility and existential aloneness. But the lesson will be only half- 
learned if we don't recognize the distortions of gender identity involved 
in Ellison's presentation of both conditions. 

8. 

ie are now alone with the invisible man and confronted with the 
task of explaining his isolation. 

The invisible man's final query suggests that we are to interpret 
his situation as one of existential aloneness. The world outside is filled 
with alot of “Bad Air" -- the bad air that gave birth to the blues (p. 
581). ind until “some gang succeeds in putting the world in a strait 
jacket" it is also filled with infinite possibilities (p. 576). He must 
choose a course of action for himself given this situation. No one can 
unburden him of either his ambivalences or the responsibility such 
choices involve. He is free in just this sense and alone in his freedom -- 
and so are we. 

We would be doing Ellison an injustice if we viewed him as 
substituting existence for history. The invisible man was pushed into his 
hole by the forces of domination and his existential quest for self- 
definition is irreducibly racial. Thus, in both prologue and epiloque, Louis 
firmstrong is there to sing and signify the central issue: "What Did | Do 
to Be so Black and Blue?" We would also be doing him an injustice if we 
viewed him as substituting history for existence, i.e., the particular 
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historical experience of African-Americans for human experience in 
general. But, at least in /azsif/e Afar, he circumscribes the 
determinacies of history with existential freedom; and because 
collective action is subsumed within the determinacies of history, 
existential freedom is identified with individual choices of action. 

In another time and place we might want to add a word or two to 
the philosophical discourse on these matters. When we stay focused on 
the invisible man, however, we are pulled in another direction. For his 
solitude is a defense against as well as the consequence of a chain of 
events (one might say a ball and chain of events). He is not only black 
and blue, he is battered, bloodied and bruised. His hole is a refuge and a 
place of attempted healing. If he is to emerge from it with some 
semblance of health restored, the defensive functions of his solitude 
must be analyzed. | 

in the prologue, after describing first his violent interaction with 
the man on the street and then his brightly illuminated hole, the 
invisible man recounts a dream. When we undo the flashback loop of 


the narrative and read the text chronologically, the prologue comes 
after the invisible man's discovery of Jack's treachery and the 
castratjon dream and is separated from the epilogue only by the 
recounting of past experience. Read this way, the beginning is in the 
end. 


By chance he had smoked some marijuana. He was listening to 
“What Did | Do to Be so Black and Blue?" when he slipped inside the 
music and “descended, like Dante, into its depths" (p. 9). On the first 
level, he reports, “| saw a beautiful girl the color of ivory pleading in a 
voice like my mother's as she stood before a group of slaveowners who 
bid for her naked body.". On the next level he finds a preacher 
sermonizing on the “Blackness of Blackness." Next he comes to an old 
slave woman and singer of spirituals, who loved her master as the 
father of her sons, hated him as her master and poisoned him when he 
broke his promise to free her and her children. He asks her the meaning 
of freedom; she answers ambiguously. He feels dizzy. One of the 
woman's sons starts to strangle him for disturbing his mother, but 
stops before it is too late, and the invisible man stumbles off into the 
darkness. He hears footsteps behind him. Ras the Destroyer? Rinehart? 


He is hit a glancing blow by a speeding machine and pulls himself back 
up to consciousness (pp. 8-12). 

The music and the marijuana facilitated an anxiety-filled return 
of the repressed. The outer world he was trying to forget forced its 
way into the inner one. Two interpenetrating lines of interpretation 
then suggest themselves. On the one hand, there is a symbolically 
condensed African-American history; on the other, there is the invisible 
man's life history. The latter is represented by Ras and Rinehart and, 
more importantly, by the beautiful naked girl pleading in his mother's 
voice. Her placement on the slave auction block links her to the singer 
of spirituals and so to the social history of white racism. Her ivory 
color, nakedness and position as the object of the slaveowners' gaze 
eroticize that linkage. find her voice places her within the field of the 
invisible man's oedipal desires. 

This rather Freudian interpretation explains the invisible man's - 
isolation as a defense against oedipal desires and quilt. Intimacy with a 
woman involves violation of the incest taboo and results in castration. 


Better isolation than castration. It is not an orthodox Freudian 


interpretation, however, because we refuse to reduce the racial 
dynamics in the dream to the purely psychoanalytic ones. The sexual 
taboo and the punishment for its violation are not just fantasies but 
enactments in the painful history of white racism -- that awful field of 
battie with “its four corners marked by the scores of Negroes hanged 
by their testicles...." 

When we listen to the invisible mother's pleading voice in the 
dream, our minds drift back to the eviction scene. The old couple is out 
in the cold with their belongings being piled around them. They are 
protesting and pleading, but to no avail. As he watches, the invisible 
man sees “like a vision my mother hanging wash on a cold windy day, 
$0 cold that the warm clothes froze even before the vapor thinned and 
hung stiff on the line, and her hands white and raw in the skirt-swirling 
wind and her gray head bare to the darkened sky" (p. 273). The memory 
is unbearably painful and, we infer, it is this pain that pushes him into 
trying to help the old couple. More often, however, he pushes back the 
pain. He represses painful memories. They are hateful to him, he 
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eliminates them from his conscious mind. And because contact with 
people causes him pain, he cuts off contact with people. 

in this incident we see how seamlessiy Ellison has woven 
together the political and the personal. The invisible man is doubly 
isolated. He is cut off from the world by the veil of invisibility and the 
pain of political betrayal. find he apparently finds it necessary to 
repress the memories of his childhood because they are also too painful 
to bear. Yet the pain of his childhood has an evident historical 
determinacy, so that it becomes impossible to tell where one strand 
ends and the other begins. 

From this perspective the absence of both women and intimacy in 
the narrative is more explicable. intimacy means pain, and intimacy 
with a woman reawakens painful feelings connected to the invisible 
man's mother. This also helps to explain the one and only moment in the 
novel when the invisible man feels close to another human being. fis we 
know, toward the end he attempts to seduce Sybil into revealing 
Brotherhood secrets. He gets her drunk and gets drunk himself, only to 
find out that her secret is the desire to be raped by a black man. He is 
unwilling and unable to make her dream come true. He goes as far as 
slapping her, but that is more than enough for him. (if | am not 
mistaken) something in her innocence and vulnerability moves him, and 
makes him want to protect instead of hurt her. fis they drunkenly go 
back out into the world, she tries to stay close to him: “She clung to me, 
and, for an instant, | to her with a feeling immeasurably sad" (p. 527). 
That's it, or almost it, and he heads uptown because he's learned there's 
trouble in Harlem. 

Sybil momentarily breaks through the invisible man's armor and 
heips us see why it is necessary. Intimacy brings with it a feeling of 
immeasurable sadness. 

9. 

To the extent that there is an existential dilemma of aloneness, it 
is implied in the preceding analysis of intimacy and isolation. This does 
not mean that existential aloneness is ahistorical or universal. But we 
cannot be close to each other if we cannot bear pain -- the pain of loss, 
Of experiencing the other's pain, or the pain of being invisible to those 
we love. Our culture -- African-American, European-American, etc. -- 
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places a very high value on closeness, on personai intimacy, and at the 
same time makes its achievement excruciatingly difficult. It isolates 
and alienates us, fragments whatever remains of the organic ties that 
bind, demands that we be capable of standing alone -- women as well 
as men. By so doing it simultaneously intensifies the need for sustaining 
intimate relationships and makes us unfit to sustain them. It makes 
intimacy a condition of survival and it makes it almost impossible for 
intimacy to survive. it tears us apart in the process of pushing us 
together. Is it any wonder, then, that our inner worlds are so often 
populated by persecutors from whom we attempt to hide? find isn't this 
another experience we share (many of us; sometimes) with the invisible 
man? 


it could be arqued that, at the personal level, existential 
aloneness is the characteristic problem of recognition in our time. | 
wouldn't go that far. But my own clinical practice testifies to its 
importance. So often the therapeutic encounter gravitates toward re- 
experiencing and understanding the moments when we cling to each 


other with immeasurable sadness, and abandon each other from 
immeasurable pain. ind sometimes, when my patients and | can 
tolerate the feelings of panic and rage that accompany this 
gravitational pull, there may even be moments of healing and 
forgiveness. 
10. 

if we think of the invisible man's narrative as a kind of self- 
analysis, it is at least partially successful. It confronts him with his own 
ambivalences, makes visible to him his own contribution to his 
invisibility, and lessens his anger. Hence he is entitled to his definition 
of hibernation as a “covert preparation for more overt action" (p. 135). 
His self-analysis prepares him to emerge from his hole. 

find what if, by a twist of time and fate, he walked out into South 
Central Los Angeles during that spring night of burning and looting in 
1992? Wouldn't he have a profound experience of deja vu? Rodney King 
instead of Tod Clifton (both of them men who had plunged out of 
history). Four and more members of the LAPD instead of one New York 
cop on the beat. Not guilty, says the jury, a justifiable use of force to 
subdue a crazed and powerful beast.... Another betrayal, a deep, 


searing communal anger at racist injustice. $o fuck the motherfuckers. 
No more running. No justice, no peace! What then? Violence against 
persons, destruction of property, and the appropriation of commodities. 
Burn, baby, burn, and then some.... Make sure you get that shot of the 
window being broken and the man carrying the TU set. Keep it in 
perspective. Tell the viewer what s/he is seeing. Criminals, a mindless 
mob, isn't it clear? Let them tear up their own neighborhoods -- that's 
just what they're like anyhow. It's like a disease. The police are 
surgeons, they'll cut out the cancer. Meanwhile we've got to quarantine 
them. Call it a curfew. Isolate them in their rage and madness. Maintain 
the physical distance between us and them. find the mental distance. 
Don't permit them to tear away the veil. Restore invisibility as quickly 
as possible. Let the sleepers sleep and keep the American dream alive. 

Malcolm H called the American dream a nightmare. A difference in 
perspective, so to speak, one with far-reaching implications. Speaking 
at Harvard he contended, “What is logical to the oppressor isn't logical 
to the oppressed. find what is reason to the oppressor isn't reason to 
the oppressed” (in Epps, ed., 1969, p. 133). Suppose we were to 
juxtapose this contention against the invisible man's concluding plea 
for mutual recognition: What is logical to the oppressor isn't logical to 
the oppressed/Who knows but that, on the lower frequencies, | speak 
for you? Here we have the problem of particular and universal posed in 
especially stark terms and, in line with my underlying position in this 
essay, | offer a non-solution: Can we live along the edge of their 
opposition without trying to split the difference between them? 

But in saying “we" | have gone too far; after all, | can't speak far 
you. 
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BUILDING A COALITION TO EASE VOTER REGISTRATION 
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On May 3, 1989, the Committee on House Administration of the 
U.S. House of Representatives approved by voice vote the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1989. This measure would make voter 
registration an automatic part of applying for a driver’s license 
or reporting a change of address to a motor vehicle department. 
Registration would be made available by mail and in the course of 
everyday interactions with various public agencies. People could 
not be purged from voter rolls simply for not voting and attempts 
to intimidate citizens from registering or voting would be a 
federal crime. Across the bill’s front page the names of its 
"original cosponsors" were a healthy slice of the House’s 
luminaries: the majority leader and majority whip and two 
committee chairmen among other Democrats; from the Republican 
side, two of the party’s top three leaders. Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report (1989, p. 1065) seemed only to be stating 
the obvious in observing "The measure now seems headed for swift 
House passage." Yet eight months passed before HR 2190 came to 
the floor of the House and was passed by a comfortable majority. 
This paper explains the delay. 


(The counterpart Senate bill was killed by a Republican 
filibuster in September 1990. A measure closely resembling the 
Senate bill passed both houses of Congress in 1992 and was vetoed 
by President Bush. Finally, in May 1993, President Clinton 
signed a measure--by now universally called "motor voter"-- 
Similar to the one his predecessor vetoed. ) 


(Figure 1) 


Proposals to amend registration laws in order to increase 
the number of people who vote are based on explanations of the 
present level of turnout. By the same token, advocates of reform 
try to explain why so few Americans vote. The inevitable 
corollary is, "few compared to what?" Not all comparisons are 
useful in making a persuasive argument for the remedies that have 
occupied Congress and that I will discuss in this paper. The 
result is unconstructive debate that confuses the issues. 


Comparisons with other democracies are useful. For example, 
52.6 percent of the American voting-age population voted for 
president in 1980, which put us in next-to-last place, ahead only 
of Switzerland. In 12 of 21 nations at least 80 percent of the 
voting-age population went to the polls; the United States was 
nearly 15 points below the next-worst country. These comparisons 
use what might be called the "American yardstick," the percentage 
of the population of voting age who go to the polls. The 
“European yardstick," the percentage of the registered who vote, 
yields a very different impression of American performance. In 
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Figure l 


101st CONGRESS = 
1st SESSION 2 190 


To establish national voter registration procedures for elections for Federal office, 
and for other purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Fouey (for himself, Mr. CoptHo, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Gincricn, Mr. Lewis 
of California, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. THomas of California, Mr. GEsDENSON, 


Mr. GunDERSON, and Mr. Swirt) introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on House Administration 


To establish national voter registration ‘procedures for elections’ 
for Federal office, and for other purposes. 


1" Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 
~ This Act may be cited as the “National Voter Registra- 
tion Act of 1989”. 


-FOR ELECTIONS FOR FEDERAL OFFICE. 


(a) IN GeneRAL.—Except as provided in subsection (b), 
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6 SEC. 2. NATIONAL PROCEDURES FOR VOTER REGISTRATION 
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notwithstanding any other provision of Federal law or any 


Foley was the majority leader and became Speaker five weeks later. Coelho, the 
majority whip in May, resigned his seat in the summer. Conyers chaired the Government 
Operations Committee. Gingrich was the minority whip. Lewis chaired the Republican 
Conference. Annunzio chaired the Committee on House Administration. Thomas was 
ranking minority member of that committee and of the Subcommittee on Elections. 


Gunderson was one of two chief deputy minority whips. Swift chaired the Subcommittee 
on Elections. 
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1980, fully 87 percent of registered Americans voted, which put 
us just eight points below the top-ranked country (Glass, Squire, 
and Wolfinger, 1984). When Americans are registered, they 
vote.(1) The real behavioral difference between Americans and 
citizens of other democracies, then, is in the proportion who are 
registered. 


Explanation of the disparity does not lie in individual 
views of the political process, what might be called motivations 
to participate. Compared to Europeans, Americans are more 
interested in politics, attentive to campaigns, and satisfied 
with their political systems (Wolfinger, Glass, and Squire, 1990, 
pp. 554-60). If such motivations were sufficient to explain 
turnout, we would lead the world, instead of staying out of last 
place only because of the Swiss. 


This leads to consideration of international differences in 
arrangements for voting. In the United States, citizens are 
responsible for proving that they are eligible to vote and in 
most states must do so a month before election day. Ina few 
countries, voting is compulsory; in most of them, registration is 
automatic. In Canada and Great Britain, the government takes 
responsibility for a periodic canvass to register citizens 
(Wolfinger, Glass and Squire, 1990, pp. 562-63).(2) 


The policy implication of the international comparison is 
that making it easier to register is a promising approach to 
higher turnout.(3) The same conclusion comes from multivariate 
analysis of data from a very large American sample, which 
concluded that if every state had, in 1972, adopted the most 
permissive registration laws in force in any state in that year, 
turnout would have increased by nine percentage points (Wolfinger 
and Rosenstone, 1980, chap. 4).(4) By far the most important 
registration variable was the closing date. 


The modest size of this hypothetical increment leads to an 
important caveat: any conceivable reform of American voter 
registration procedures will not raise turnout to the level found 
in other democracies. This point is also suggested by the 1988 
turnout in states whose registration arrangements most resemble 
those elsewhere. In North Dakota, where registration has not 
been required since 1951 (Omdahl, 1971), the turnout was just 61 
percent of the voting-age population. In Wisconsin, Maine, and 
Minnesota, where qualified residents may register on the day of 
the election, turnout was 62, 62, and 65 percent. 


Another comparison is a good deal less useful: Turnout is 
also low compared to the 1960s; 62.8 percent voted in 1960 and 
61.9 percent in 1964, in contrast to a mere 50.2 percent in 1988. 
(Turnout in 1992 rose to 55.9 percent.) This trend is often 
cited by supporters of proposals to make registration easier. 

The most obvious weakness in their argument is that registration 
has become significantly easier in most states in the same period 
that turnout has declined almost everywhere in the United 


States.(5) For that matter, in North Dakota, which is altogether 
free of any registration requirement and whose citizens need only 
show up at a polling place in order to vote, turnout fell from 78 
percent in 1960 to 61 percent in 1988. Scholars deploy these 
facts in arguments about the likely effects of registration 
reform (Bennett, 1990a, 1990b). So do political opponents of 
reform, but then they overreach themselves. Instead of being 
content with exposing the proponents’ sloppy argumentation, they 
conclude that if turnout and registration barriers have fallen 
more or less simultaneously, then further relaxation of those 
barriers will be pointless. The basic fallacy here is a 
confusion of cross-sectional and trend analysis.(6) As others 
have pointed out, the decline in turnout since 1960 and the gap 
between American and foreign turnout are two quite different 
phenomena, requiring different explanations (Gans, 1990b, pp. 
584-85). Whatever its causes, falling turnout will not concern 
me further. 


Sources of Data on Turnout 


Turnout statistics are a swamp for the unwary. Arguments 
about the reliability and validity of different measures are 
conspicuous in the polemics that seem to be common in this field 
(Piven and Cloward, 1989, 1990; Bennett, 1990a, 1990b; Gans, 
1990a). 


The most common measure of electoral participation is 
provided by the Census Bureau a few months after each election: 
the number of valid counted votes cast for president divided by 
the estimated voting-age population, irrespective of citizenship. 
This number is often rendered as a percentage of the "eligible 
population." The numerator is fairly fixed, but the denominator 
usually expands slightly as the Census Bureau revises its 
estimates of the country’s population. As a result, successive 
issues of the Statistical Abstract of the United States may 
provide estimates of this "official" turnout that shrink by 
nearly one percentage point. 


The numerator of the official turnout figure is a slight 
underestimate of voters because it excludes people who go to the 
polls and fail to vote for any presidential candidate. In 1984, 
291,334 Californians were in this category. If they are added to 
the numerator of the Census Bureau’s computation, the official 
California turnout rises from 49.56 to 51.07 percent. This seems 
to be typical of the entire country (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 
1980, pp. 116). Neither this nor any of the adjustments 
described below will make the United States look like a nation of 
voters (Highton, 1993), but they do permit more accurate 
comparisons between groups, states, elections, and data sources. 
Many of these caveats about turnout computations can be found in 
Plissner and Mitofsky (1981). 


Including noncitizens in the denominator of the Census 
Bureau’s computation also depresses the official turnout. 
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Because the proportion of noncitizens in the population is 
increasing and is very unevenly distributed geographically and 
among different groups, the result is distortions that sometimes 
are quite misleading. Adjusting the 1972 official turnout with 
the help of an estimate of noncitizens provided by the Census 
Bureau increased the figure by 1.2 percent (Wolfinger and 
Rosenstone, 1980, p. 116). A similar adjustment using decennial 
census data would boost the 1980 official turnout by 2 percent. 
The same source showed that 10.5 percent of California’s voting- 
age population were aliens. Removing them from the denominator 
increased the official turnout from 49.7 to 55.5 percent and 
raised California from 28th to 19th place in state-by-state 
turnout rankings (Passel, 1990, p. 36). 


The Census Bureau’s projected population for the 1988 
election included 9 million aliens (Federal Election Commission, 
1989, p. 2). Subtracting them from the projected voting-age 
population would raise the official turnout from 50.15 to 52.75 
percent. Note that the adjustment for noncitizens grew from just 
over one percent in 1972 to nearly three percent in 1988. If the 
official turnout estimate at the top line of Table 1 were 
adjusted upward another two percent to take account of voters who 
did not cast a vote for president (Federal Election Commission, 
1992b, p. i), it would come fairly close to the validated turnout 
estimate from the National Election Studies, which is described 
below. 


The Census Bureau provides a second source of data on 
turnout, the Voter Supplement to its Current Population Survey 
(CPS). The CPS is a monthly survey, designed primarily to 
measure unemployment, that provides data on over 100,000 cases. 
Every month a supplement contains additional questions on a 
particular topic: child care, smoking, whatever. In November of 
even-numbered years the supplement asks about registration and 
voting (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990). Despite the lack of 
any questions about political attitudes or vote choice, the sheer 
size and quality of the sample make the CPS a marvelous source of 
information about turnout. 


The universe sampled by the CPS is the civilian 
noninstitutional population. This excludes about 5.7 million 
people. The largest components of the institutional population 
are residents of "homes for the aged and dependent," college 
dormitories, and military quarters (Bureau of the Census, 1989a, 
Table 76). Although information on the voting habits of such 
people is scanty, it seems reasonable to assume that except for 
the military, they are not heavy voters. Therefore their 
inclusion in the denominator of the official turnout has the 
effect of making turnout estimates from the CPS look inflated. 
The same impression is created by an undercount of black males in 
the CPS sample that may exceed the same underestimate in the 
figures used for the official turnout computation (Bureau of the 
Census, 1990, p. 55). 
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The Census Bureau publishes a biennial report from the Voter 
Supplement in its Current Population Reports, Series P-20. There 
are two problems with this otherwise excellent resource. The 
first is the inclusion of noncitizens in the base of the detailed 
tables and much of the summary information in the introduction, 
not to mention news releases published in the back pages of 
newspapers. Noncitizens are included as a category in the "did 
not vote" columnsin the tables, hence the turnout percentages 
featured in this publication can be adjusted by deleting 
noncitizens from the denominators. Some of the adjusted figures 
I am about to present can be found in the publication, but they 
are not the numbers that are usually cited by users of this data 
source. 


Although the 1988 figures are most germane to my narrative 
of events on Capitol Hill, I will give the 1992 numbers in 
parentheses. The 1988 turnout estimate the Census Bureau 
presents from the CPS is 57.4 (61.3) percent of the voting-age 
population. The noncitizen cases account for 5.4 (6.4) percent 
of the sample.(7) Subtracting them from the base of the 
percentage calculation yields a turnout estimate of 60.7 (65.5) 
percent of the voting-age citizen population. A similar 
recomputation increases the estimated Hispanic turnout from the 
28.8 (28.9) percent reported by the Census Bureau to a more 
realistic 45.9 (48.3) percent. Thirty-seven (40) percent of the 
Hispanic cases in the 1988 (1992) Voter Supplement sample were 
not citizens (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1989b, 1993). 


A second problem with the published data from the Voter 
Supplement is the Census Bureau’s decision to code as nonvoters 
or nonregistrants all cases where information about citizenship, 
voting, or registration was not obtained. This practice, of 
course, contributes to an underestimate of turnout. For this 
reason, as well as the inclusion of noncitizens in most published 
percentage computations, researchers who have the facilities to 
analyze the CPS data file would be well advised to do so. From 
this point on, tabulations of CPS data will be based only on 
citizens and will exclude from consideration all cases of missing 
data. 


The huge CPS sample permits detailed comparative analysis of 
ethnic groups. Equally important, it provides enough cases for 
state-level analysis, thus enabling researchers to examine the 
effect of specific registration law provisions on the turnout of 
various sorts of people.(8) 


Probably the major source of doubt about the CPS’s value for 
the study of turnout is the well-known tendency of respondents to 
Claim that they have voted when in fact they have not.(9) In 
1988, for example, 91.6 million votes were cast for presidential 
candidates, in contrast to the CPS estimate of 102.2 million 
(Jennings, 1990, p. 21). 


False claims by respondents are less troublesome in the 
other major source of individual-level data, the biennial 
national surveys conducted by the University of Michigan Center 
for Political Studies, known since 1977 as the National Election 
Studies (NES).(10) In 1964, 1976, and since 1980, NES 
interviewers have verified respondents’ claims about registration 
and voting by inspecting county records. These "vote validation" 
studies are a major tool in the study of turnout. 


They are particularly useful to students of the extent and 
distribution of registration, which cannot be validly analyzed 
with information from state or county registration records. The 
problem is "deadwood": names on registration rolls of people who 
no longer live at their registration address. Forty states have 
procedures for purging such individuals that are usually set in 
motion by failure to vote for some period of time, anywhere from 
two to ten years (Barber et al., 1988, pp. 550-51). Purging is a 
very emotional issue, as we will see later. For present 
purposes, the point is that no state has procedures that remove 
deadwood in a timely fashion. Nearly a third of the voting-age 
citizen population has lived at their current residence for at 
most two years. (Henceforth this will be my definition of 
residential mobility.) 


Even states with a two-year purge law may not do the job 
effectively. Consider California, where fully 39 percent of the 
voting-age citizens will have moved at least once in a two-year 
period.(11) At the beginning of each even-numbered year, a 
nonforwardable postcard is sent to everyone who did not vote in 
the preceding general election. If it is returned to the 
election office, the individual is notified by a forwardable 
letter that his or her name is being removed from the 
registration roll. This method is, of course, dependent on the 
kindness of strangers to send back the postcard if the person in 
question has moved, and is considered ineffectual by California 
election officials.(12) Even such a feeble procedure as 
California’s is lacking for the approximately 18 percent of 
Americans who live states with no periodic purging. 


It is sometimes assumed that surveys, because they depend on 
what respondents say, are a less reliable source about behavior 
than official statistics, which have the advantage of being 
"real." Whatever its general merit, this proposition is not 
true with respect to registration, because of the deadwood 
problem. Based on aggregate data, the 1988 turnout of the 
registered would seem to be 72.5 percent (Federal Election 
Commission, 1989, p. 4).(13) Reports issued by state and county 
election officials are generally in the same neighborhood. (14) 
The 1988 NES Vote Validation Study, on the other hand, produces 
an estimate of 86.5 percent. In the last four presidential 
elections the turnout of the registered has varied from 88.8 
percent in 1976 to 84.4 percent in 1984 (see Table 1). Unlike 
Stephen Earl Bennett (1990a, p. 169), I do not attribute much 
Significance to the decline from 1964, when 93.4 percent of the 
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registered went to the polls. He is surely correct in arguing 
that the decline in turnout since 1960 cannot reflect tighter 
registration laws. But as I suggested earlier, this is a 
completely different proposition from denying that loosening 
those laws will, ceteris paribus, increase turnout. 


(Table 1 about here) 


With these admonitions about data sources and the logic of 
argument out of the way, I proceed to more substantive concerns. 


Movers: Middle-of-the-Road Victims 


Demographic explanations of turnout are said to attribute 
low participation most commonly to "the poor and minorities."(15) 
Writers with a political agenda believe that "these theories are 
pernicious as well as wrong. They block popular understanding of 
institutional barriers to voting and falsely point the finger of 
blame at individuals" (Piven and Cloward, 1988, p. 15). 
Researchers using demographic variables seem to be accused of 
blaming the victim. "The poor and minorities" are widely 
believed to have especially compelling claims on governments. 
Their plight, their aspirations (real and attributed), and their 
political involvement attract widespread sympathy. In some 


circles, claims made on their behalf invoke particularly intense 
feelings.(16) 


In the last few years researchers have identified another 
category of light voters who are even more obviously 
disadvantaged by the American system of voter registration and 
are more numerous than the poor, minorities, or the young. These 
people have no ideological cachet, at least for the moment, and 
get very little attention from most scholars and journalists. (17) 
They are, however, a key target of the reform legislation that I 
will discuss. I refer to the residentially mobile, people who 
have recently moved. 


The United States has always been a nation of movers. 
Discussions of this proclivity usually include quotation of 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s famous observation that "in the United 
States a man builds a house in which to spend his old age, and he 
sells it before the roof is on... ."™ More colorful yet is 
the prediction by Domingo Sarmiento, a South American visitor a 
generation after Tocqueville, that "If God were suddenly to call 
the world to judgment He would surprise two-thirds of the 
American population on the road like ants" (quoted in Pierson, 
1973, p. 8). 


No part of the decline in turnout since 1960 can be 
attributed to increased restlessness; in fact the rate of moving 
has been slowly declining ever since the 1950s, except for a 
brief spike upward in the mid-1980s (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
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Table 1 


Estimates of Registration & Turnout 


Official Turnout” 


NES Validated Turnout 


Current Population Survey 
Turnout of Citizens 


Percent Registered of 
NES Sample 


Percent Registered of 
Current Population Survey 
Sample of Citizens 


Turnout of Registered 
in NES Sample 


Turnout of Registered in 
Current Population Survey 
Sample of Citizens 


Total votes cast divided by voting-age population. Source: U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1989 (Washington, 
DC, 1989), Table 433. 


The citizenship status of the entire CPS sample was not ascertained until 1978. 
Sources for Current Population Surveys: for 1980, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1982; for 1984, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1986; for 1988, analysis of the 

CPS data file. 
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1988; Long, 1988; Barringer, 1991). "Since the late 1960s, 
about 60 or 61 percent of all moves were within a county" (Long, 
1988, p. 48); and about 80 percent are within the same state. 


I will divide the population into "movers"--people who have 
lived at their current address for no more than two years, and 
"stayers"--everyone else. According to the 1980 Voter 
Supplement, 29 percent of all voting-age citizens were movers. 
Regional variations in mobility are considerable. With only 24 
percent movers, Pennsylvania was the most rooted state. 
California, Texas, and Florida each had 39 percent movers, other 
West Coast states had even more mobility, and Nevada took top 
place with 53 percent of its population having lived in the same 
home for no more than two years. 


Mobility is greatest among the young and among renters.(18) 
The very youngest members of the electorate, however, are not 
remarkably mobile, doubtless because many have not left home. 
Mobility rises sharply in the early twenties, reaches a peak at 
age 25, and then slowly declines. People aged 18 and 19 are more 
stable than those in their 30s. In other respects movers are not 
too dissimilar from the more stable two-thirds of the population, 
the stayers. Among voting-age citizens, blacks and whites have 
identical mobility rates, while Hispanics are slightly more 
mobile. There are interesting racial variations from state to 
state. In Texas, for example, Hispanics are less likely to move 
than either blacks or whites; in New York, they are much more 
mobile. 


Multivariate analysis confirms that residential mobility has 
a powerful independent effect on turnout; so great that one might 
summarize the relationship of demographic variables to turnout 
this way: the more schooling Americans have, the older they are, 
and the longer they have stayed put, the more likely they are to 
vote. Movers are just as politically involved as stayers; they 
are as likely to talk about the campaign, and to feel politically 
efficacious. Their substantially lower turnout reflects the low 
priority that registering to vote has for people establishing 
themselves in a new home (Squire, Wolfinger, and Glass, 
1987) .(19) 


Analysis of 1988 NES data confirms and extends this picture 
of movers, who were 31 percent of the sample, compared to 23 
percent who were nonwhites (including Hispanics), 20 percent who 
were under the age of 30, and 24 percent with family incomes 
below $12,000. Turnout of the movers, nonwhites, and the poor 
was fairly close: 49, 47, and 45 percent, respectively. These 
participation rates were significantly greater than that of the 
young, just 40 percent of whom voted. These data are summarized 
in Table 2. 


(Table 2 about here) 
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Table 2 


Low-Turnout Groups in 1988 


percent percent 
of who 
a/ 


sample voted — 


family income below $12,0002/ 


age 18-29 
non-whites (including Hispanics) 


no more than 2 years at current 
residence 


Validated vote. 


The poverty line in 1987 for a family of three persons was 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census to be $9,056; for a 
family of four, $11,611 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1989a, 
p. 420). The average household included 2.66 persons (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1989a, p. 48). 


Source: 1988 National Election Study 
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Forty-four percent of the movers were under 30, compared to 
just 11 percent of the stayers. Other demographic differences 
between the two groups were unimportant and mostly statistically 
insignificant. For example, 22 percent of the movers and. 19 
percent of the stayers were college graduates, but a slightly 
larger proportion of the movers had poverty-level incomes. 
Differences in occupation and race were within two or three 
percentage points. 


The first part of Table 3 compares movers and stayers on 
various measures of political motivation. The only noteworthy 
difference is in attention to campaign news in newspapers; 52 
percent of stayers and 42 percent of movers said they followed 
the campaign in the papers. The difference between the two 
groups in attention to campaign news on television is just five 
percentage points, which suggests that moving may have interfered 
with local newspaper reading, in contrast to the ubiquity of 
television news. Interest in the campaign and concern about the 
outcome were identical. 


(Table 3 about here) 


The policy, partisan, and candidate preferences of movers 
and stayers are something of a mixed bag. Movers were faintly 
more liberal on three questions about welfare policy; the 
differences range from two to five percentage points. And yet 
the movers were slightly more approving of Ronald Reagan’s 
performance in the White House. Moreover, only 44 percent of 
them, compared to half of the stayers, identified to some degree 
with the Democratic party. The two groups were dead even in 
their assessments of the presidential candidates, giving mean 
feeling thermometer scores of 53 to Michael Dukakis and 61 to 
George Bush. 


Movers differ from most other low-turnout groups in two 
respects: 1) Their political preferences resemble those of the 
rest of the population. 2) Both convenience and legal 
requirements bring them into contact with public agencies. For 
the sake of convenience, the vast majority of people who move 
fill out a change-of-address notice at their local post office. 
In recent times about 40 million are filed each year. Americans 
who move to another state, about 15 percent of all movers, must 
obtain a driver’s license from their new state. Intrastate 
movers usually are supposed to report their new address to the 
department of motor vehicles. Even if this obligation is 
ignored, the notification is accomplished when automobile 
registrations and driver’s licenses are renewed. 


The first attempt to link registration to an act usually 
performed by movers was my proposal to use a slightly altered 
change-of-address form to maintain the registration of intrastate 
movers. An automatically-produced second copy could be 
transmitted to local election officials, who would accept it as 
sufficient authority to transfer the mover’s registration to the 
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Table 3 


Political Perspectives of Movers and Stayers, 1988 


a 
Movers a/ Stayers 


Follow the campaign in newspapers 42 52 
Follow the campaign on TV 80 85 
Care who wins election 62 63 
Interested in the campaign 75 75 
Voted 49 67 
Government should see that everyone 

has a job and a good standard of 

living 

Government should help minorities 

Favor government medical insurance 

Dukakis feeling thermometer 

Bush feeling thermometer 


Approve Reagan's performance 


Democratic identification b/ 


a. Respondents who lived at their current address for two years or less. 
Everyone else is a stayer. 


b. Includes Independents who said they were closer to the Democratic party. 


Source: 1988 National Election Study 
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new address. An inevitable part of this procedure would be 
cancellation of the old-address registration. In 1985 and again 
in 1987, bills were introduced in the House of Representatives to 
require the Postal Service to substitute such a modified form for 
its regular notice in any state that adopted appropriate enabling 
legislation. Commonly known as the Levine Bill for its sponsor, 
Mel Levine (D-Cal.), this measure was referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service and then to the relevant 
subcommittee. (20) The subcommittee unanimously reported the 
bill to the full committee, where it died in the last days of the 
99th Congress. Much the same thing happened in 1987-88, by which 
time the Levine Bill had 90 mostly Democratic cosponsors, the 
support of some of the majority leadership, and the endorsement 
of 11 secretaries of state and the National Association of County 
Recorders and Clerks. Its failure was due to the determined 
opposition of the Postal Service, the indifference verging on 
hostility of voting rights groups, and the flickering attention 
of its sponsor. 


Public Agency Registration 


The Levine Bill proposed to exploit a common transaction 
that citizens have with a public agency. Some states had been 
doing something of this description since the 1970s, at first in 
"passive" programs that usually consisted "of some kind of holder 
displaying voter registration forms" (Federal Election 
Commission, 1992b, p.1). Help with the form might not be 
available and citizens might have to submit the completed form in 
some other office. In an "active" agency program, on the other 
hand, agency officials would be more engaged with potential 
registrants. Several states began to experiment this way in the 
late 1970s. In 1984 four Democratic governors issued executive 
orders to inaugurate active programs in various high-volume 
agencies, some of which were partially funded by the federal 
government. Resistance from state legislatures and some Reagan 
administration officials (the latter eventually overcome) led to 
some gubernatorial retrenchment and also some publicity (Piven 
and Cloward, 1988a, 1988b). Unlike the Levine Bill, none of 
these programs necessarily incorporated registration in the 
citizen-agency interaction. Not until 1989 did a state actually 
implement "mandatory active agency voter registration" (Federal 
Election Commission, 1992b, p. 2). If only for this reason, no 
hard evidence about the likely consequences of public agency 
registration was available by the end of the 1980s. 


Perceptions of agency registration were powerfully 
influenced by the work of Richard L. Cloward and Frances Fox 
Piven, authors of several well-known books on poverty and welfare 
agencies. It might not be an exaggeration to say that 
understanding of public agency registration was largely guided by 
their publications and organizing throughout much of the 1980s. 
This is one of their first statements: 


- - . the feature of the welfare state that offers the 
greatest potential for mounting massive voter drives is the 
vast and complex set of linkages between human services 
workers (professional or clerical) and program 
beneficiaries. Millions of human-service workers 
regularly interact with tens of millions of nonvoters in 
hospital social-service departments, day-care centers, 
settlement houses, local development corporations, family 
service agencies, senior-citizen centers, Supplemental 
Security Income offices, unemployment offices, welfare 
waiting rooms, public housing projects, and in scores of 
other agencies (Cloward and Piven, 1983, p. 12). 


The organization Piven and Cloward founded to pursue their 
goal of registering clients of human service agencies is 
HumanSERVE ("a 501c(3) nonprofit, nonpartisan organization"), 
which initiated a campaign of lobbying and litigation to induce 
state and local public and nonprofit agencies to help their 
clients register to vote (Piven and Cloward, 1988a, 1988b). They 
encountered some sympathy, a good deal of opposition, and an 
indeterminate amount of success. 


As the years passed Piven and Cloward’s proposal lost some 
of its original tone, either because they had mellowed or because 
they saw that their chances of success were increased with a 
veneer of moderation. But this is what they wrote in 1983: 


If human-service workers have little influence by 
themselves, their relations to clients in a complex and 
expanded welfare state have yielded them extraordinary 
potential power. In tens of millions of everyday 
transactions, they can warn clients about the social-program 
cuts and the longer-term dangers of the corporate solution, 
and they can distribute registration forms while making 
issue-oriented but nonpartisan appeals about the importance 
of registering and voting (Cloward and Piven, 1983, p. 12). 


In 1983 they did not think that even a great increase in 
turnout by the poor would "automatically be translated into 
progressive public policies ... . [because] capital ordinarily 
dominates debates over definitions and solutions to economic 
crises" (p. 5). The payoff would come from the "enormous 
conflict" they anticipated in reaction to registration campaigns: 


human-service workers will be charged with exploiting 
their positions and coercing their clients for self- 
interested and partisan motives; .. . . pressure will be 
brought . . . to eliminate the options that permit 
registration by deputies or by mail. 

By staging rallies, demonstrations, and sit-ins over 
every closed waiting room, over every human-service worker 
disciplined, and over every new restriction on registration 
procedures, a protest movement can dramatize the conflict 
(pp. 13, 14). 
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By the time public agency registration became a realistic option 
on Capitol Hill, these exotic notions had vanished from public 
discourse. "Public agency registration" had become the term of art to 
describe programs that made voter registration available in offices 
that primarily served the poor. This alone was enough to make it 
suspect to Republican legislators, as we will see. But there was no 
reason for this limitation; any agency that dealt with a lot of 
clients could adapt its procedures to include registration. Among the 
most promising were branch offices of state departments of motor 
vehicles, which would become the centerpiece of the signature 
provision of the National Voter Registration Bill and provide its 
nickname, “motor voter." 


The Elections Subcommittee 


In June of 1991 the National Journal published a special issue on 
congressional committees. The Committee on House Administration was 
covered by a third of one of the 69 pages devoted to House committees; 
its Subcommittee on Elections got just half an inch of space. Few 
informed observers would question this valuation of these panels’ 
importance on Capitol Hill. As for the issue of election law, public 
reaction was nicely expressed by a New York Times columnist: "zzzz." 


Members with such drab assignments generally give most of their 
legislative attention to their other, more desirable committee. The 
chairman and ranking minority member often are just marking time until 
seniority brings them a bigger pond. Opportunities on his other 
committee may have affected his timing on the registration reform 
bill, but once Elections Subcommittee chairman Al Swift began to focus 
on the topic, he was not stingy with his time; nor was his Republican 
counterpart, William Thomas. It is important to understand that 
neither man was on the subcommittee to look after his district’s 
special interests, nor was their freedom of action on this issue 
constrained by constituent pressures. 


Swift represented Washington’s sprawling, thinly-populated second 
district, in the far northwestern corner of the state. Its biggest 
city, Everett, had 70,000 people in 1990. The district’s old economic 
base of logging, fishing, farming, and shipping has been supplemented 
by light industry and recreation. Indians, the biggest minority, 
account for about two percent of Swift’s constituents. The district 
has some countercultural flavor and this, as well as its older 
industries, accounts for its Democratic tilt, which was pronounced 
enough to put it in Dukakis’s column in 1988. 


After his close first election in 1978, Swift was easily returned 
to office in the 1980s and had no Republican opponent at all in 1988. 
(In 1990, however, he finished just ten points ahead of a Republican 
challenger.) Swift had been a television news reporter and executive 
in Bellingham, his district’s second city, with a four-year interval 
on Capitol Hill as his Democratic predecessor’s administrative 
assistant. His legislative style was painstaking and thorough. In a 
world where senators were "showhorses" and representatives 
“workhorses," Swift was a prototypical representative: "one of the 
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busiest and most knowledgeable of House members, a workhorse with 
considerable accomplishments" (Barone and Ujifusa, 1989, p. 1280). 


Most of those accomplishments were on Energy and Commerce, 
Swift’s initial assignment and, at first, his only one. He was 
recruited for House Administration by his fellow-Washingtonian Thomas 
Foley to be a supporter of campaign finance reform. Swift’s 
involvement with election legislation also had roots in his outrage at 
the television networks’ projection of the 1980 presidential contest 
results several hours before polls closed on the West Coast (Wolfinger 
and Linquiti, 1981). He became chairman of House Administration’s 
"Task Force on Elections."(21) 


His Republican counterpart, William Thomas of California, also 
was elected to the House in 1978. His district, centered in 
Bakersfield at the southern end of the Central Valley, was 
considerably less white that Swift’s -- about 28 percent of his 
constituents were minorities -- and also quite safely Republican. 
Before arriving in Washington Thomas had served four years in the 
California legislature after nine years spent teaching political 
science at Bakersfield Community College. The thumbnail sketch of 
Thomas in The Almanac of American Politics suggests a complex man: 


- »« « seems to be one of those people who 
instinctively knows how to go about being a 
legislator. . . . more the practical politician 
that the free-market theorist. .. . one of his 
party’s leading political tacticians. .. .he 

has shown a heated temper. But he is also a good 
detail man (Barone and Ujifusa, 1989, p. 124). 


Thomas was the ranking minority member both on the Elections 
Subcommittee and its parent body. Apparently more partisan and 
combative than the soft-spoken Swift, he nevertheless collaborated 
with him on various pieces of legislation, notably bilis to impose a 
uniform poll closing time in the continental United States in order to 
frustrate the networks’ early projections. This measure passed the 
House in three successive Congresses, only to die each time in the 
Senate. In the early 1990s, when the headline House post office and 
bank scandals came before House Administration, Thomas looked after 
his party’s interests there. Nevertheless, in 1992 he came within 12 
votes in the Republican Conference of losing his ranking member 
position on the committee because conservative Republicans considered 
him too accommodating to Democrats. 


Swift was one of fifty participants in a posh conference on low 
turnout, "Voting for Democracy," sponsored in the fall of 1983 by the 
American Broadcasting Company and Harvard University. He was 
particularly impressed by the finding reported there "that while U.S. 
voter turnout is far behind European countries, the percentage of 
registered voters who vote in this country compares favorably to other 
Western democracies" (Swift, 1984, p. 13). The task force held a 
desultory hearing in the summer of 1984 at which Swift evinced some 
interest in using encounters at motor vehicle department offices for 


registration purposes. 


One major similarity and one major difference marked Thomas’s and 
Swift’s approaches to voter registration. Although both men were 
career politicians alert to the partisan implications, they shared to 
some extent a view that it was a good government issue. To be sure, 
Swift was more concerned with expanding access to the ballot and 
Thomas was more worried about honest, economical and efficient 
election administration; but neither was unmindful of the other’s 
concerns. The difference was that the organized groups interested in 
voter registration and capable of expressing those interests on 
Capitol Hill were almost wholly allied with the Democratic party. 


Voter registration was emphatically not a good government issue 
to groups whose political strategy included registering more of their 
supporters so they could vote the right way in primaries and, 
particularly, vote for Democratic candidates in November. The most 
important such interests were unions, blacks, and Hispanics, along 
with environmentalists, consumer advocates, peace activists, and a 
miscellany of people associated with HumanSERVE, Ralph Nader, and the 
like. One popular method was creation of a "501(c) (3)" organization, 
named after the section of the Internal Revenue Code that provides a 
tax exemption for groups that profess to be nonpartisan and operate in 
at least five states. 


Foundations gave quite a lot of money to such organizations in 
1984, mainly for efforts concentrated in poor neighborhoods. A good 
deal of campaign commentary discussed the likely benefits that 
Democrats might reap from this unprecedented effort. As it turned 
out, while the Democrats and their allies were registering voters and 
talking about it, the Republicans failed to match them only in talk: 


Although the Democratic efforts got the most publicity, 
Republicans actually enrolled more new voters, 
particularly in the party’s southern and western 
strongholds. Nationally the new 1984 registrants 
gave Reagan a 61-39 majority. . . .the Democrats 

found even less favor among the nonvoters (Pomper, 
1985, p. 85). 


The foundations that bankrolled most of the liberal registration 
activities in 1984 were disappointed with the results and unlikely to 
repeat the experience four years later. By the same token, some of 
the groups that had put their faith in such campaigns began to think 
of other ways to increase their voting power. Instead of more futile 
efforts to work with the existing rules, why not try to change the 
rules? Judging by the range of alternatives in 1972, the more 
restrictive registration procedures in use in some states had a 
Slightly greater impact on less educated people, and therefore, on 
blacks (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980, pp. 78-79).(24) Only rarely, 
however, was there an opportunity for significant improvement through 
litigation based on claims of racial bias. (25) The solution would 
have to be sought in legislatures. 


The Political Effect of Higher Turnout 


It is one thing to say that registration reform would 
disproportionately increase the turnout of blacks and poor people, and 
quite another to say that the increased turnout would be good for 
liberal causes. Doubtless most politicians and activists shared the 
common belief that this would be the result. At least some social 
scientists agree (Burnham, 1982, pp. 155-56; 1988), including some who 
express distaste for demographic explanations of turnout (Piven and 
Cloward, 1988a; 1990, p. 173). But this belief is not always 
accepted in the academic community: 


- « »- even if turnout were to increase, the political 
balance within the electorate would not appreciably change 
because voters’ and nonvoters’ partisanship, 

issue opinions, and presidential preferences do not 
significantly differ (Bennett, 1990a, p. 168). 


A more meticulous way of making this point is to say that the 
inclinations of the actual voters in a sample do not differ from those 
of the entire sample; the proposition is not about differences between 
those who do and do not vote, but rather about what would happen if 
everyone voted. I will come back to this comparison later. 


For the moment, however, the key clause in Bennett’s sentence is 
"if turnout were to increase." The politically relevant question is 
"how are you going to increase it?" If higher turnout were achieved 
by making every state’s registration laws as permissive as those in 
force anywhere in the country in 1972, the result would be a turnout 
gain of nine percentage points and an increase in the Democratic share 
of voters of just .3 percent (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980, pp. 83- 
85). Eliminating the effect of mobility on turnout in 1980 (by 
unspecified methods) would raise turnout by the same amount and 
produce a voting population that was two percent more Pure 
Independent, at the expense largely of Republicans (Squire, Wolfinger, 
and Glass, p. 61). Because Pure Independents mostly vote for the 
winning presidential candidate (Keith et al., 1992, chap. 4), the net 
Republicans loss would be under one point. Elections have been won by 
less than this margin, but we are talking here about differences among 
sample respondents, and this one is far from statistical significance. 
On the other hand, professional politicians seldom scorn the 
accumulation of modest vote increments where they can find then. 


Neither of these hypothetical turnout increases has any real 
partisan implications. Other routes to higher turnout might be more 
politically one-sided, however. For example, the benefit to 
Democratic candidates would be greater if registration drives were 
confined to minority neighborhoods. This seems to have been the main 
idea behind the alledgedly nonpartisan activities of the Center for 
Participation in Democracy, headed by the son of ex-Senator Alan 
Cranston (D-Calif.) The Senate Ethics Committee judged Cranston the 
most blameworthy of the five senators who traded bureaucratic 
interventions for contributions from financier Charles Keating, now 
serving a long prison term. The other members of the "Keating Five" 
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benefited largely from campaign contributions, which are limited by 


law to $1,000 per individual per election. 


The campaign finance laws 


did not apply to Cranston’s tax-exempt and allegedly nonpartisan 
organizations, which took in $850,000 of the $1.3 million total 


Keating gave the five senators. An 


employee of the Center for 


Participation in Democracy said that "We didn’t even do any 


registration in neighborhoods where 


you might find Republicans." 


"Paid staff members were evaluated on the basis of how many Democrats 


they registered each day, according 
po. 1, 6). 


to ex-employees" (Barabak, 1989, 


In short, how higher turnout is achieved determines how much 


either party will profit. 


Of course, this consideration was seldom 


absent during deliberations on Capitol Hill about which kinds of 
public offices might be used to make registration more accessible to 


the public: 
libraries, hunting license bureaus. 


employment offices, motor vehicle branches, public 


Most attention--and anxiety--went to proposals to make 


registration part of the routine in 
people. We can get some impression 
effect from this approach by seeing 


turnout by the "poor and minorities. 


this familiar phrase is too broad. 
preferences of poor whites were, in 
choices of nonwhites of any income. 


public agencies serving poor 

of the greatest possible partisan 
what would happen with maximum 

“" The 1988 NES data show that 
Most poor people are white. The 
1988, very different from the 
Among whites, the only income 


category that Dukakis carried was the poorest eight percent, those 
reporting family incomes of less than $7,000, who gave him 51 percent 


of their votes. Just 39 percent of 


turnout doubled, the result would be almost invisible. 


1988, higher turnout by poor whites 
on the outcome. The same could not 
Table 4 shows, they were 23 percent 
percent of the validated voters. 


these poor whites voted. If their 
At least in 

would have had virtually no effect 
be said of nonwhites, however. As 
of the 1988 NES sample and only 17 


Over two-thirds of Hispanics voted 


for Dukakis, as did nearly 90 percent of other nonwhites. 
Registration campaigns directed at minorities clearly would not be 


politically neutral. 


(Table 4 about here) 


This proposition can be illustrated, and its limits demonstrated, 
by comparing the preferences of voters in 1988 with those of 
hypothetical voting populations composed of voters plus all 


respondents in specific target groups. 


Table 5 displays data for 


three such expanded voting populations, each composed of all actual 


voters plus the following scenarios: 


poor people vote; and C. 


all poor people and minorities vote. 


A. all minorities vote; B. all 


In the 


last column I have shown the results if everyone voted. 


(Table 5 about here) 


This last comparison provides the smallest differences from 


actual voters; indeed, the two columns are almost identical. 


Fifty- 


two percent of the voters and 51 percent of the whole sample preferred 
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Table 4 


Turnout and Candidate Choice 


in 1988, by Race a/ 


Percent of Percent who 
Percent of Validated Voted for 
Sample Voters Dukakis 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


Other 


a. Table is limited to respondents for whom validated registration and 
voting data are available. 


Source: 1988 National Election Study. 
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Race 
77 83 40 
12 8 89 
8 7 68 
ma 3 2 86 


Table 5 


Partisanship and Candidate Choice in 1988 


Actual 
Voters 


Prefer Bush 
Prefer Dukakis 


Bush Feeling Thermometer (mean) 
Dukakis Feeling Thermometer (mean) 
Approve Reagan Performance 
Democrat 


Independent 
Republican 


A, B, and C refer to hypothetical voting populations as follows: 


A all actual voters plus all non-whites who did not vote, i.e., all 
minorities vote. 


all actual voters plus everyone with a family income below $12,000 who 
did not vote, i.e., all poor people vote. 


all actual voters plus all non-voting non-whites and all whites with a 
family income below $12,000 who did not vote, i.e., all poor and minorities 
vote. 


Respondents for whom validated registration and voting data are unavailable 
were excluded from this column. 


Source: 1988 National Election Study. 


a 
i: A B c Sample 
47 50 48 50 47 
61 59 60 59 60 
56 58 58 59 57 
61 56 58 56 60 
48 52 49 52 48 
7 7 9 9 11 
45 40 41 39 41 


George Bush. The same pattern occurs with feeling thermometer scores 
for Bush and Michael Dukakis, and with approval of Ronald Reagan’s 
presidential performance. There are equal proportions of Democrats 
among voters and the entire sample, and four percent more Republicans 
and fewer Independents among voters. If everyone had voted in 1988, 
the result would have been very close to the actual outcome. These 
findings are consistent with reports about other elections (Wolfinger 
and Rosenstone, 1980, pp. 109-112; Schneider, 1985, pp. 207, 357). 


The story is different when one compares the preferences of the 
actual voters and of the hypothetical voters denoted by the three 
middle columns in Table 5. The smallest difference involves the 
scenario in which all poor people vote, represented by column B. Bush 
still wins, but by only two points instead of five. There is a 
similar shrinkage of the gap in feeling thermometer scores of the two 
candidates. The percentage approving Reagan’s performance in the 
White House drops from 61 to 58. The margin between Democrats and 
Republicans, only three percentage points among voters, rises to eight 
points. 


All these changes grow a bit more if all minorities vote (column 
A) or if the voting population expands to include both all minorities 
and all poor people (column C). In fact, these two scenarios produce 
almost equal results. The most interesting effect is in the 

presidential contest, which Dukakis now wins narrowly in both cases. 


Tables 4 and 5 lead to the same conclusion about the political 
preferences of poor people and of minorities: the latter are much 
more sympathetic to Democratic candidates. None of the differences in 
Table 5 is very large and few are statistically significant. 
Nevertheless, these findings suggests two conclusions: 1. Expanding 
registration opportunities in places that attract disproportionate 
numbers of poor people would help the Democratic party. 2. The help 
would be modest. 


Drafting a Motor Voter Bill 


These findings had little political resonance. Irrespective of 
what surveys could tell them, interest groups that were becoming 
interested in registration reform unquestionably thought that it would 
be a more promising route to political power than the futile 
registration drives of 1984. Congressional interest picked up a bit 
after the 1986 election, which returned control of the Senate to the 
Democrats. Fresh from a narrow victory to which registration and get- 
out-the vote efforts made important contributions, Senator Cranston 
began developing legislation. Among the groups he consulted were the 
League of Women Voters, HumanSERVE, and the US Public Interest 
Research Group (US PIRG for short), an organization linked to Ralph 
Nader that depicted itself as a voice for concerned college students. 


Whatever their merits, these organizations were largely white and 
Gid not have a track record or much experience in the Washington civil 
rights community. The established civil rights organizations, 

including the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
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People and the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund (hereafter LDF), 
were miffed at being insufficiently consulted. One member of that 
community said that the reaction was something like, "Who are these 
white people starting a civil rights bill without talking to those of 
us who know about civil rights?" The civil rights groups turned to a 
senior black congressman, John Conyers of Michigan, with whom they 
drafted a bill (HR 3950) to provide for public agency, mail, and 
election-day registration. The last provision was a particular 
favorite of Jesse Jackson, who induced Dukakis to include it in the 
1988 Democratic platforn. 


Neither Conyers’ nor Cranston’s bills went anywhere, but they may 
have been a wake-up call for Al Swift. Following the same deliberate 
routine he had used to solicit suggestions and audition ideas on 
uniform poll closing, he scheduled hearings in different parts of the 
country in 1988. Election officials, interest group representatives, 
politicians, professors, and assorted experts testified, provided 
statements and data for the record, and conferred with subcommittee 
members and staff. 


Swift and his staff liked the idea of incorporating registration 
into transactions with public offices that citizens had for other 
purposes. Their thinking along these lines was shaped by Ralph Munro, 
Washington’s Republican secretary of state, who had waved his driver’s 
license in the air at one of the hearings, calling it the ideal voter 
card because it required the same information that was needed to vote, 
as well as a signature. Karl Sandstrom, Swift’s subcommittee staff 
director, took the final step by proposing that an application for a 
driver’s license also be an application for voter registration. Thus 
was born the "motor voter" provision that gave the bill its nickname. 
This was not a new term, however. This label is applied to any 
arrangement where motor vehicle offices have any sort of connection 
with registration, no matter how passive. Several states already had 
such programs, beginning with Michigan in 1975. But no state combined 
the two applications into a single procedure, which was the key to 
Sandstrom’s idea. 


Most people apply for a driver’s license around the time they 
reach driving age, which is 16 in most states. Adults usually apply 
only when moving to a new state. For these reasons the more important 
motor voter provision was the requirement that any change of address 
notice connected with a driver’s license "shall also serve as 
notification of change of address for voter registration." States 
usually require such notices from movers, but there seemed to be only 
guesswork about compliance.(26) In any event, periodic license 
renewals would achieve occasional, if not necessarily timely recording 
of address changes. 


Swift anticipated complaints that tying voter registration to 
driving was biased against people who did not own cars, whether 
because of poverty or residence in cities like New York where a car 
was more a burden than a convenience or source of pleasure. This 
complaint was usually supported with figures showing substantially 
less black ownership of motor vehicles. The most complete data, from 


the 1980 Census, show that 90 percent of white households, 86 percent 
of Hispanic households, and just 68 percent of black households had 
access to a motor vehicle (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983). 


This information was somewhat beside the point, however, because 
having a car and having a driver’s license are not the same thing, and 
licenses are more widely distributed. In the ensuing arguments with 
civil rights groups Swift’s office usually said that 87 percent of the 
adult population was licensed and another four percent carried 
identification cards obtained from motor vehicle branch offices. The 
best estimate I have seen comes from the Department of Transportation, 
which reported that 85 percent of all adults held driver’s licenses in 
1988 (U.S. Department of Transportation, 1989, p. 32). Ninety-one 
percent of men held licenses, and just 79 percent of women. The rate 
was even higher among young men, who are very light voters but very 
enthusiastic drivers. Licenses were held by 92 percent of men aged 20 
to 24 and 96 percent of those between 25 and 29. This report did not 
Classify people by income or race, but these figures make it clear 
that driver’s licenses are all but universal among this key target 
group. Nevertheless, when all these adjustments are made, it is 
difficult to doubt that blacks were somewhat less likely than whites 
to have driver’s licenses or motor vehicle department ID cards. The 
fact of this disparity, not its dimensions, was important to some 
black groups. 


Irrespective of the facts (nothing I have seen indicates that 
Swift knew about these figures for young men), Swift realized that 
motor voter would not satisfy what was an emerging coalition for 
voting rights. These groups were sure to be disappointed as well by 
his oppposition to national election-day registration. At the time 
voters in Maine, Minnesota, Oregon, and Wisconsin could register on 
the day of the election. These states all ranked near the top in 
turnout and seemed free of vote fraud. But the system worked mainly 
on the honor system. This was good enough in such wholesome states 
but might be an invitation to steal in places with seamier political 
cultures. At the Harvard/ABC conference, I asked Congressman Mario 
Biaggi how election-day registration would work in the Bronx district 
he represented: "There would be busloads of people going from 
precinct to precinct, all with perfect papers." (27) Liberal election 
officials convinced Swift that same-day registration would be too 
risky in too many places. (28) 


Swift did, however, make a slight bow in the direction of later 
deadlines (the most important way registration laws affected turnout) 
by deciding to impose a maximum closing date of 25 days before the 
election. This would have a modest effect on the 62 percent of 
Americans who, in 1984, lived in states with closing dates of at least 
four weeks. 


Activists conducting registration drives often complained that 
unsympathetic county officials obstructed the appointment of deputy 
registrars who could canvass door-to-door or solicit registrations 
where crowds gathered. This might be done by imposing unreasonable 
tests on would-be deputies, limiting their activities to the county in 
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which they lived, and similar tactics. If mail registration forms 
were available, there would be no need for deputy registrars. Mail 
registration had no apparent effect in the five states where it was 
possible in 1972, nor did deputy registrars, for that matter 
(Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980, pp. 76, 77). But the practice had 
spread since then, with no apparent problems, and so Swift decided 
that his bill would impose nationwide mail registration. 


Motor voter is, of course, a type of public agency registration. 
But this transparent fact was never acknowledged by any of the actors, 
all of whom seemed to be in tacit agreement that motor vehicle 
department branch offices were not public agencies. As another bow to 
the left, Swift put this vague injunction in his bill: 


Each State shall designate appropriate State offices and (upon 
agreement with the Federal Government and nongovernmental 
entities) Federal and private sector offices as locations, with 
respect to registration... . 

Finally, there was this provision: 


- . . the name of a voter may not be removed from the official 
list of eligible voters other than (A) at the request of the 
voter, (B) by reason of the death of the voter, (C) as provided 
by State law, by reason of criminal conviction, mental 
incapacity, or change in residence of the voter, or (D) for 
failure to vote in each of two consecutive Presidential general 
elections and at least one congressional election or election for 
State office between such two consecutive Presidential general 
elections. 


While Swift and his staff were producing their bill, Conyers and 
his aides were collaborating with civil rights groups on their 
election law wish list. Its centerpiece was registration "on the day 
of the election, at the polling place designated as the appropriate 
polling place for the current address of such individual." Instead of 
Swift’s vague public agency provision, Conyers’ version said that any 
eligible person could register "at any Federal, State, county, or 
municipal agency that serves the public directly; ..." 
Registration would go on all year. Registrants could be purged if 
they moved and states were required to create "automatic notification 
systems" in which information about changes of address would be 
provided to election officials by the Postal Service. 


It is not clear how much of this program was expected by its 
authors to pass. Civil rights groups often followed a strategy of 
pressing for their maximum demands at every stage in the legislative 
process in the belief that these inevitably would be watered down 
along the way. The best way to proceed was to start out strong so as 
to end up with something worthwhile. 


Although Swift’s bill was a good deal more realistic than 
Conyers’, he too was prepared to negotiate. The hearing scheduled for 
March 1989 would not be another search for ideas, but an opportunity 
for Swift and Thomas to identify the political backing for alternative 
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provisions that would add up to a bipartisan bill. I believe that 
Swift thought his job would be largely done when he and Thomas had 
reached agreement. If this was indeed his opinion, it turned out to 
be a miscalculation of the forces that would come into play once it 
became clear that a registration reform bill might really go 
somewhere. Thus the hearing not only illuminated the path of 
bipartisan cooperation, it also foreshadowed the storm that would 
break over that collaboration in the summer. 


March 1989 


Like low license plate numbers, low bill numbers are a sign of 
political influence, of favor from the leadership. One of the 
hallmarks of Speaker Jim Wright’s tenure was his largely successful 
attempt to craft a legislative program that would be a Democratic 
agenda and whose enactment could be presented as a record of 
Democratic achievement (Sinclair, 1991). At the beginning of the 
101st Congress he asked Swift to draft a package of bills, including 
one on voter registration and another on campaign finance. Swift 
included in the package another attempt to impose uniform poll 
closing, HR 18. Swift’s registration bill was HR 15 and, at his 
request, Conyers’ bill was HR 17. 


Despite this gesture, Swift and Conyers were not on the best of 
terms. Conyers, whose past registration reform bills had gone 
nowhere, doubtless recognized that the legislative climate was more 
favorable in 1989. But the vehicle for progress would be Swift’s 
bill, not his. Reportedly he considered Swift an interloper who now 
was coming forward to take the credit when the going was easy. For 
his part, Swift may have been one of those who considered Conyers 
"more a disgruntled observer than an involved participant in the 
House" (Barone and Ujifusa, 1989, p. 593). (29) This attitude may 
have been Swift’s motive for embarrasing Conyers at the hearing. 
Having heard Conyers praise his state’s motor voter program, Swift 
asked it if required a separate application. Swift knew that a 
separate application was required, but wanted to have the record show 
if Conyers knew. It turned out that he did not (Subcommittee on 
Elections, 1989, p. 85). 


Conyers doubtless enjoyed more the endorsements for his HR 17 
from a series of civil rights leaders that included Jesse Jackson, the 
legal director of the NAACP, the executive director of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, the legal director of HumanSERVE, and 
Frank Parker, director of the voting rights project of the Lawyers 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law. A major theme in their 
testimony was opposition to "purging for not voting." Some of the 
arguments were a bit fanciful: 


The fact that the purge provision in HR 15 calls for 
missing two presidential elections and all intervening 
federal and statewide elections doesn’t rescue it. Many 
people vote only in presidential elections. It’s not hard to 
miss one or even two presidential elections, even when you would 
want to vote. Imagine the elderly person doesn’t feel well 
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enough to leave the house. Or bad weather. Or the single parent 
with a sick child and no available child care. ... 

And what about the people who don’t vote, simply because 
they don’t want to? (Subcommittee on Elections, 1989, p. 206). 


Other witnesses were more candid: 


The NAACP submits that there should be no nonvoting 
purges. In too many instances of nonvoting purges, African- 
Americans are disproportionately purged because of their 
infrequency of voting (p. 154). 


Subcommittee members’ questions betrayed no interest in election- 
day registration or year-round registration. The busiest questioner 
was Thomas, the prospective Republican cosponsor. He was most 
interested in mechanisms to keep lists of registered voters current, 
that is, keeping track of the dead and the departed. He explained 
that because of his California experience he was not particularly 
worried about fraud, but was concerned about how deadwood inflated the 
cost of administering elections. With one exception, the civil rights 
witnesses did not even feign interest in this problem. Joined by Leon 
Panetta, Thomas tried unsuccessfully to engage Jackson in a discussion 
about how clean lists could facilitate phone banks, precinct work, and 
other campaign activities. Thomas became increasingly exasperated as 
the afternoon wore on and finally vented his frustration on Frank 
Parker: 


But you started with the premise that they are purging 
them for nonvoting, and we have said we are not interested in 
purging people for not voting. 

- - - - I don’t think that you can take the position that we 
have a number of ways to get people on the rolls but then 
there is no reasonable way to take them off. ... 

All I am saying is, get a little realistic in terms of 
your reaction to ways in which we can administratively clean 
the rolls. If there are none which are satisfactory to you, 
then, fine, you have left yourself out of the loop for 
making decisions, and that is OK if you want to do that (p. 
312). (30) 


Thomas had heard what he wanted to hear about purging earlier in 
the afternoon in an extended colloquy with Sonia Jarvis, director of 
the National Coalition on Black Voter Participation, and Nancy Neuman, 
president of the League of Women Voters: "I guess what I heard was 
that you are not necessarily opposed to a positive, nonpunitive purge 
for administrative purposes if, in fact, the other opportunities for 
registering are included" (p. 163). This was just the green light 
that Swift had been hoping for: 


I think the discussion on the purge is going to be extremely 
helpful to this committee on the legitimate administrative 
concerns that Mr. Thomas has raised. I think when you 
responded with your concern that there not be any nonvoting 
purging, it seems to me that something can be worked out 
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with what remains and we would like to work with you and 
with Mr. Thomas toward something that we can get, if not 
unanimous, at least a consensus on so that this very 
difficult issue may well be able to be something that we can 
solve and put into legislation (p. 164). 


This was indeed a fateful moment. But in the eyes of much of the 
civil rights community, Jarvis and Neuman "gave the wrong answer." 


The other major thrust of the civil rights witnesses was the 
middle class bias of motor voter. Parker presented data from the 1980 
Housing Survey showing that in eight southern states there was a 
considerable disparity between black and white households in access to 
a motor vehicle (p. 248). He acknowledged that "it is likely that 
some adult members of those households may have driver’s licenses, it 
is also likely that large numbers .. . do not" (p. 251). Rebecca D. 
Vigil-Giron, the New Mexico secretary of state, testified that her 
state’s motor vehicle department reported interactions with 94 percent 
of the voting-age population at least once in four years (p. 119). 
Other witnesses, unpersuaded, pointed out that any biases arising from 
motor voter could be compensated by registration at public agencies 
serving the poor. This hit another of Thomas’s sensitive nerves: 


- . - Gealing with people’s sensibilities as they are, it 
seems to me those fears are heightened when you have 
legislation which is worded such as: 

Offices designated under this subsection shall 
include offices providing public assistance, 
unemployment compensation, and related services. 

Our goal is not to register a segment of the 
population, our goal is to register all of the population. 
- - If you broaden the base with the language that you use 
rather than just identify a particular segment of the 
population, we reduce the discomfort level of those who 
think there may be some kind of a plot going on to register 
a segment of the population rather than the entire 
population. 


Ms. Karpatkin. I think that is a fair point, Congressman 
Thomas. HumanSERVE, too . . . would like registration 
services to be available everywhere, and the reason for 
identifying particular offices is, again, a practical 
accommodation to the needs of legislation. If you have got 
a program like motor voter which picks up .. . 90 percent 
of the eligible population, you look at the 10 percent who 
aren’t being picked up, and you say, "Where am I going to 
get them?" 


Mr. Thomas. You can get them from public utility rolls, and 
hookups. You can get them from a number of sources. My 
only point is, when you specify areas like this, you 
heighten the concerns of some of the folks that I have to 
work with to try to come up with a positive vote on a 
measure like this. 
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Ms. Karpatkin. I think we should make the list as long as 
possible (p. 314). 


Nevertheless, in its subsequent rhetoric HumanSERVE kept to the 
familiar list of offices serving the poor. 


HR 15 to HR 2190 


In the next five weeks Swift and Thomas came to agreement on the 
bill that was reported from the full committee on May 3. Perhaps the 
principal participant in their discussions from the civil rights 
community was Sonia Jarvis, director of the National Coalition on 
Black Voter Participation, "a nonprofit, nonpartisan, tax-exempt 
membership organization committed to enhancing and protecting 
participation by African-Americans and other minorities" (National 
Coalition, n.d., p. 4). Its “Operation Big Vote" organized locally- 
based registration and get-out-the-vote drives. Funded largely by 
foundations and unions, the National Coalition was close to the Joint 
Center for Political and Economic Studies, a major Washington think 
tank devoted to research and advocacy in the interest of blacks and 
support for black elected officials. The Joint Center’s president, 
Eddie N. Williams, was chairman of the National Coalition’s board. 
Unlike the other black association leaders, Jarvis concentrated on 
voter registration laws and knew Swift, Thomas, and their staffs. 


Some issues were quickly disposed of. Swift agreed to drop the 


25-day limit on the closing date in the face of determined opposition 
from election officials. Although the officials could help lobby 
their respective congressmen, they were considered better at defense 
than offense: "they could hurt you but not help you." 


Thomas got two changes in the motor voter procedure. One was to 
require an attestation of eligibility “under penalty of perjury." The 
other was to require an affirmative act to request registration rather 
than have registration proceed automatically unless the applicant 
checked a "decline" box. This would impede automatic registration of 
aliens, ex-felons, and other ineligible people. 


The heavy lifting was on finding a method of verifying addresses 
that would not be "purging for nonvoting" and yet would satisfy those 
members, mostly but not entirely Republicans, who were concerned about 
fraud or the efficient conduct of elections. Worry about fraud 
usually is voiced when Republican politicians talk about registration 
reform. Some of this concern is hypocritical, as a former Republican 
congressman reported (Buchanan, 1990) and as civil rights activists 
argued (Cunningham, 1991, pp. 396-99). It is also true, however, that 
the Department of Justice’s Election Crimes Branch prosecutes about 
150 criminal cases each year (Donsanto, 1989, p. 21). Most of these 
are in southern and border state rural areas. The big city cases, of 
course, get the most publicity, such as it is. One such case 
concerned the 1982 election in Chicago. All 367 FBI special agents in 
Chicago spent five days checking registration and voting records, 
unearthing evidence that led to 62 indictments and 58 convictions of 
election judges and campaign workers. The U.S. attorney who directed 


the investigation estimated that 100,000 fraudulent votes were cast in 
1982 (Eissman, 1987, p. 18). 


Questionable election administration is not confined to Chicago, 
nor is concern about it "outmoded" (Cunningham, 1991, p. 397). On 
July 28, 1993, officials of the New York Board of Elections testified 
that “they had found as many as 22,000 duplicate registrations on file 
. « « The mayor’s campaign manager commented that 
"This kind of throwing a damp cloth on voter registration has happened 
in the past. ... It has historical roots, and I hope this is not an 
attempt by Republicans in our state to disenfranchise people" (Purdun, 
1993). Duplicate registrations in themselves are not fraud, but they 
are surely its raw material. Fraudulent votes become a serious 
problem when they are cast in large numbers. Doubtless Republicans 
believe that most organizations capable of taking advantage of 
deadwood are Democratic. Some civil rights leaders maintain, on the 
other hand, that fraud was little more than a stick to beat back their 
attempts to mobilize. 


The Elections Subcommittee reported HR 15 on April 25 with the 
understanding that a new section on "confirmation of voter 
registration," i.e. purging, was still being worked out and would be 
part of the bill. Drafting this section, the key to Thomas’s support 
for the bill, was done by his subcommittee aide, Roman Buhler, and 
Swift’s counsel Sandstrom. They were substantially assisted by Emmett 
Fremaux, Jr., the executive director of the District of Columbia Board 


of Elections and Ethics. Fremaux was highly regarded in almost every 
quarter and it was an endorsement for the resulting plan to say that 
it resembled what he had developed for the District of Columbia. 


The new section 6 prescribed "a systematic procedure to confirm 
and update voter residence addresses and to facilitate removal from 
the voter roll of records of voters who no longer reside at the 
address of their registration." Two options were given to the states. 
The first alternative was the source of the storm of criticism that 
fell on the bill once it was reported. It required that a 
nonforwardable “registration verification card" be sent to every 
registrant. If this card were returned as nondeliverable, a 
forwardable notice would be sent instructing the registrant "to 
provide his or her current address to avoid removal from the roll." 
Evidently at the option of each state, voting in the preceding federal 
election could "be deemed to fulfill the requirement for confirmation 
of the registrant’s voting address." This was not "purging for 
nonvoting," but it came to be called that. 


Alternatively, states could keep registration lists current by 
means of machine-readable change-of-address data provided by the 
Postal Service’s National Change of Address (NCOA) Program. (31) In 
states choosing this method, people moving inside the same county 
would be given thirty days to reregister with a postcard provided by 
the county. By the fall of 1989 this was changed to provide for 
automatic reregistration of intracounty movers. Because it would be 
considerably cheaper, Swift predicted that most states would choose 
this alternative. Recognizing that the bill would impose costs on the 


states, Thomas also added an authorization of $20 million to help 
defray the costs of compliance with "state confirmation of voter 
registration," by either method. (32) 


Local election officials would provide each precinct with a list 
of everyone who had been purged in the precinct in the last four 
years. People on this list who had "documentary proof (as determined 
under State law)" of their qualification could vote in the usual 
manner. Others on the list could vote 


- - e in accordance with a special procedure, to be provided 
for under State law. .. . [that] may require the individual 
to submit information under penalty of perjury or other 
penalty under State law; .... 


These ballots would be counted "upon verification of the information 
submitted by the individual." 


Republicans were courted further with a new provision making 
election fraud a federal crime. This was balanced with a bow to 
minorities that forbade intimidating anyone from registering, voting, 
or urging others to register or vote. 


Thomas’s desire to "reduce the discomfort level of those who 
think there may be some kind of a plot going on to register a segment 
of the population" was met by adding to the public agency section all 
the following except for the underlined words: 


The individual assisting such applicant .. . shall not seek 
to influence the individual’s political preference or party 
registration, or display any such political preference or 
party allegiance. Offices designated under this subsection 
shall include public libraries, public schools, offices 
— public assistance, unemployment compensation, and 
related services, offices of city and county clerks 
including marriage license bureaus), fishing and hunting 
license bureaus, government revenue offices, and post offices. 


The changes in HR 15 were repackaged in a "clean bill," HR 2190, 
which was introduced and referred to the full Committee on House — 
Administration on May 2 and reported the next day by that committee on 
a voice vote. In view of the bipartisan eminence of the initial 
cosponsors, registration reform seemed to be on a fast track. Before 
considering why HR 2190 was derailed, we should consider why it had 
the support of so much of the Republican leadership. 


Sources of Republican Support 


One branch of the conventional wisdom has it that Republicans 
oppose efforts to make registration easier because they believe that 
their own supporters, being richer and better educated, will be both 
more motivated to vote and more capable of clearing the hurdle of 
registration.(33) Although not devoid of explanatory power, this 
proposition cannot account for the bipartisanship that was such an 


important aspect of the bill’s progress through the House.(34) It 
does not explain Thomas, whose interest in registration reform did 
seem to be based on a wish to increase access to the ballot and make 
election administration more efficient, accompanied perhaps by a 
belief that the reduction of deadwood was worth an increase in 
Democratic voting strength that he estimated to be modest at best. 


Whatever his role in private, Thomas was not a conspicuous public 
Republican advocate. That role was played by Newt Gingrich, the 
ambitious and energetic minority whip, who came to be the principal 
spokesman for the proposition that HR 2190 was "good for us 
Republicans." Higher turnout would be good for Republicans because 
"The lowest rates of registration are among people under 30, who are 
increasingly Republican. The people most likely to register and vote 
are older and tend to be Democratic" (quoted in Dionne, 1989). The 
clearest target would be mobile young people, and motor voter would be 
a great help with them. Republican advocates cited surveys showing 
that more Democrats than Republicans were registered. They were also 
impressed by a New York Times/CBS News Poll report that Bush’s margin 
over Dukakis would have grown by three percentage points if everyone 
had voted in 1988. (At Table 5 shows, the National Election Study 
data suggest that total turnout would not have had this effect.) 


Many Republican members did not share this analysis. (One 
informant told me that "some Republicans thought that Gingrich had 
lost his mind.") And perhaps Gingrich was right in the summer of 
1989, and wrong afterward, when the Supreme Court’s Webster decision 
on limiting abortion altered his party’s appeal to the young and the 
restless. 


There is also a story that comes from a column by Jack Anderson 
and his associate Dale Van Atta (1990): President Bush "secretly" 
pushed for passage of HR 2190 in 1989 because he was impressed by his 
pollster Robert Teeter’s report that he would have done better in 1988 
with complete turnout, although 62 percent of this hypothetical 
expanded vote would have gone to Democratic congressional candidates. 
If the bill had been enacted by August 31, 1989, it would have taken 
effect on January 1, 1992. The resulting increased turnout would have 
helped Bush win reelection. But once the August 31 deadline passed, 
say Anderson and Van Atta, Bush lost interest and began to think of 
excuses for opposing it. One lobbyist for the bill with bipartisan 
connections gives some support for this story. At least through the 
summer of 1989 the White House seemed to be behind HR 2190. Some 
Republican senators grumbled that the president was jeopardizing their 
long-run futures out of his wish to win the 1992 election. "Young 
technocrats" from the White House and the Republican National 
Committee were giving advice to the more amenable elements in the 
coalition. And then, in 1990, these Republican operatives stopped 
returning phone calls from their coalition contacts. 


The Civil Rights Revolt 


Speaker Jim Wright resigned from the House on May 31, 1989, 
followed two weeks later by the third-ranking Democrat, majority whip 
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Tony Coelho. Some press accounts blamed the turmoil around these 
events for keeping HR 2190 off the floor. The real cause was the 
civil rights groups’ outrage at HR 2190. Foley, about to be speaker, 
reportedly asked something like "how can we proceed with a civil 
rights bill when the civil rights community opposes it?" HR 2190 was 
stalled until this opposition could be changed into toleration, if not 
complete endorsement. 


The bill was a civil rights bill because the civil rights 
community said that it was. This meant that that community had veto 
power over HR 2190. The civil rights imprimatur was thought to be 
worth no less than two or three dozen Republican votes. At least this 
many white southern Democrats owed their seats to black voters. 
Twenty-three members were black. Most important, few white liberal 
Democrats would vote wrong on civil rights. 


The institutional manifestation of the Washington civil rights 
community was the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, "a coalition 
of 180 major national organizations representing minorities, women, 
disabled persons, older Americans, labor, religious groups, and 
minority businesses and professions" (Subcommittee on Elections, 1989, 
p. 193). The Leadership Conference had just seven full-time staff and 
a modest budget of $450,000. Its strength came from its member 
organizations and from its policy of proceeding only by consensus. It 
was noteworthy, therefore, that at the March hearing its executive 
director, Ralph Neas, had expressed the group’s support for Conyers’ 
HR 17, its reservations about Swift’s HR 15, and its particular 
dislike of "purging for nonvoting" (Subcommittee on Elections, 1989, 
p. 196). 


The Leadership Conference was a genuine heavyweight on Capitol 
Hill, but a very cautious heavyweight. 


The glue used to hold the coalition together is the 
requirement that consensus be reached among its disparate 
interests before a formal leadership conference position is 
taken, Individual organizations do not have veto power, but basic 
constituency blocs do (Kirschten, 1991, p. 498). 


The most important constituency bloc in the Leadership Conference was 
represented by black groups, of which the most powerful were the NAACP 
and the LDF. Until they could accept HR 2190, the coalition would 
withhold its endorsement. This limited the other members’ individual 
action, not because they had agreed to act only through the Leadership 
Conference, but for other reasons. Part of it was the ethic of 
consensus. Part was each group’s need to work together on other 
issues. (35) Some groups had particular concerns. The unions, for 
example, were widely believed to avoid any direct confrontation with 
black groups. 


Elements in the Leadership Conference had helped Conyers draft 
his bills, but not Swift. They had wanted Conyers to get the credit 
by having his bill be the vehicle that would go to the House floor. 
Swift had secured Conyers’ support for HR 2190 by making him an 


original cosponsor, but this was scant recognition when everyone knew 
that Conyers was not making any decisions. Neither Swift’s 
constituency nor his other legislative work had brought him into 
contact with any part of the Leadership Conference except unions. 
Hence there was no basis of trust. And the chemistry was not always 
good when the groups began to talk with Swift’s staff. 


Thomas also had not had much previous contact with these groups. 
When they approached him about HR 2190 he referred them to Swift. 
Even some of the more acute group leaders did not put a high priority 
on keeping Thomas on board or, for that matter, care much about 
Republican support. Swift, on the other hand, was experienced at 
bipartisan legislation and put a high value on the link with Thomas. 
In one meeting with some of the civil rights lobbyists, Swift’s 
counsel Sandstrom, trying to explain Thomas’s position, "did too good 
a job;" so good, in fact, that Penda Hair of the LDF walked out. 


Swift and his staff, of course, knew a great many state and local 
election officials. They were not naive about this profession’s range 
of attitudes toward making registration easier. I would guess, 
however, that they were less likely to come into contact with the most 
inhospitable officials. 


Just the opposite was true of the civil rights leaders. Many of 
the election officials they knew best were part of the problem. A 
generation ago in parts of the South they had kept blacks from voting 
with literacy tests and more blatant refusals and evasions. The 
struggle to give blacks the simple right to vote had been at the heart 
of the civil rights movement and the 1965 Voting Rights Act was one of 
the great triumphs from the movement’s glory days. Some of the 
leaders in 1989 had been in that struggle and its heroic tradition 
remained for all of them. Some election officials were part of the 
rear guard still trying to dilute black voting strength (Parker, 
1990). 


Some of the players I interviewed thought that these atmospheric 
factors were important and that the substantive differences were 
modest. “It’s a dynamic of the legislative process that the end is 
less important than the process of getting there. What’s important is 
that we’re comrades, that we shed tears together." There was no doubt 
that Swift and his staff, although liberal Democrats, had few comrades 
in the Leadership Conference. I share the opinion that the overt 
differences that stalled HR 2190 were modest. But it is important to 
understand that intelligent, experienced, and passionate people who 
were on the scene in 1989 thought differently, and that is what drove 
the disagreement. 


Much of the conflict was about the purging provisions in the 
bill, section 6. As we have seen, purging is the remedy for deadwood, 
which costs money and provides opportunities for fraud. Ten states, 
with about 18 percent of the population, have no purge procedures. At 
the other extreme are five states that delete nonvoters’ names from 
the rolls without notice. In the other 35 states, failure to vote for 
varying periods of time initiates a process of notification that may 


eventuate in deletion, but, as in California’s "negative purge," need 
not do so. 


Coming from states with no history of impeding black voters, 
highly mobile populations, and election officials supportive of easier 
registration, Swift and Thomas sympathized with the goal of trimming 
deadwood. The civil rights community had a very different 
perspective, rooted in the long struggle for racial equality in the 
South. 


The tradition of intense voter registration activity is 
important in southern black politics. ... 

Registration drives remain an important element of the 
southern black political strategy today. This fact is 
demonstrated whenever one attends any political gathering of 
black leaders or listens to any leader exhorting black followers 
to hear the clarion call to get out and register the vote... . 
There is no doubt that registration drives are an emotionally 
charged and even revered component of southern black politics, a 
component that may provide organizational strength, unity, 
identity, and motivation far beyond any actual increases in 
registrants and voters (Vedlitz, 1985, pp. 643-44). 


It should not be surprising that leaders who so valued putting names 
on registration lists would be cool to any method of taking them off. 
Moreover, purging has had other negative associations for blacks at 
least since the 1950s. Selective purges of blacks were one of the 
devices used by southern white officials reacting to the civil rights 
movement (Reitman and Davidson, 1972, pp. 33-34; Barber et al., 1988, 
pp. 487-88). The Voting Rights Act and its amendments largely put an 
end to selective purges as a serious political hazard for southern 
blacks (Barber et al., 1988, pp. 489-91). This problem has not 
altogether vanished, however, especially in places like Chicago where 
a highly subjective method of address verification still seems to fall 
with particular severity on minorities (Barber, et al., 1988, pp. 492- 
97). 


Blacks were also infuriated by the "Ballot Integrity Program" 
conducted by Republicans in Louisiana, Missouri, and Michigan. 
Registrants in largely black areas would be sent nonforwardable 
letters. Those that were returned as nondeliverable were turned over 
to election officials as evidence that the addressee was no longer 
eligible to vote at that address (Tolchin, 1986). The Democratic 
National Committee sued its Republican counterpart over this practice 
and obtained a settlement that included a judicial order that any 
further programs of this nature be submitted for federal clearance 
(Weinraub, 1987). 


The initiative for an approach to Swift was taken by officials of 
the Washington office of the American Civil Liberties Union, director 
Morton Halperin and chief counsel Judy Crockett. Crockett’s 
experience as an ACLU staff attorney in Virginia had left her with a 
jaundiced view of that state’s county registrars. Her legal and 
interpersonal skills led to her chairing many meetings of the "Voter 


Registration Coalition." She and Halperin asked their colleagues what 
changes in HR 2190 would make it acceptable and collated a list to 
discuss with Swift. There was just one problem: they were strangers 
to Swift. They asked a member they knew to vouch for them with Swift 
and presented the list of proposed changes. 


In the same week Crockett and Penda Hair of the Legal Defense 
Fund sent the amendments to George Kundanis, Foley’s chief floor aide. 
Excerpts from their covering memo set out a case against purging that 
the LDF was to make throughout the bill’s consideration: 


[low income and minority] communities typically receive lower 
quality public services, including postal services. Moreover, 
these communities will be less likely to receive the forwardable 
letter and, because of illiteracy and educational disadvantages, 
less likely to respond to the letter when received. .. 

Moreover, low income and minority voters move much more 
frequently than higher income citizens. ... 

Many low income and minority voters, who have suffered 
decades of harassment and intimidation at the polls, will simply 
leave without voting when informed that they are not on the list. 
Those who persist in attempting to vote must produce at the 
polling place documentary evidence that they still live at the 
address listed on the registration in order to vote an 
unchallenged ballot. Many low income and minority voters will 
not have such documentation with them... . 

Many low income and minority voters, lacking access to 
transportation and having overcome numerous barriers to get to 
the polling place, will find it impossible to make a second trip 
to bring in their documentary evidence. 


In a nutshell, they proposed that the address verification process 
should be conducted after each presidential election and apply only to 
registrants who had failed to vote in any election in the past four 
years. Nonvoters who failed to respond to either notice could, if 
they had not moved, vote in the same polling place "upon signing an 
oath of continued residence." Those who had failed to respond and had 
moved inside the same congressional district could vote in either 
their old or new polling place after signing an oath. These 
proposals, which had no chance of passage, would have only partially 
mitigated the handicaps facing "low income and minority voters." They 
would not have eliminated the advantages of literate and confident 
people with good mail service. 


Swift’s staff drafted a new bill early in June that responded to 
a few of the coalition’s proposals but implicitly rejected all of the 
major ones, including the purge procedure I have just described. Much 
of the summer was spent in meetings that produced more acrimony than 
compromise. Many if not most groups in the coalition reached the 
conclusion that they had gotten as much from Swift as they could 
expect, particularly in view of his insistence on clearing any 
proposed change with Thomas. HR 2190 was, after all, a great step 
forward. The League of Women Voters not only reached this conclusion 
but began to act on it, in congressional offices and with its 


membership, whom it brought to Washington for legislative days where 
they lobbied their individual representatives. New to the Leadership 
Conference, it was not deterred by the norm of consensus and was 
criticized for its independence by other groups in the coalition. 


Whether the League or other groups began to support the bill 
openly was beside the point, however. Speaker Foley would not bring 
it to the floor until the major civil rights groups supported it, and 
they remained adamant opponents of its purging provisions. In 
addition to the arguments quoted earlier, the LDF seemed opposed to 
the very idea of list cleaning. Confronted with the defense that HR 
2190 would impose a single standard that was superior to existing 
practice in some states, the LDF responded that there was a principle 
at stake: never before had the federal government given its 
imprimatur to purging. 


The LDF continued to propose improvements that, whatever their 
merits, would not have disposed of its categorical case against 
purging, which went something like this: Blacks move more often, have 
worse mail service, and are, on average, less literate and 
bureaucratically adept. (36) Therefore purging disproportionately 
hurts them more than any other group. (37) Some aspects of this case 
can be examined empirically. 


Who Moves and Who Is Purged? 


The bill’s defenders did not seem to challenge the common 
assertion that "low income and minority voters" were much more likely 
to move. This characterization was, at best, exaggerated. Table 6 
compares the mobility of non-Hispanic whites, blacks, and Hispanics. 
It shows that just 16 percent of blacks and of whites had spent a year 
at their current address, compared to 20 percent of Hispanics. Over a 
two-year period, the figures are 32 percent for blacks and whites and 
38 percent for Hispanics. (38) 


(Table 6 about here) 


There are, however, significant regional variations in mobility, 
at Table 7 shows. In New York state, for example, 23 percent of 
whites, 38 percent of blacks, and 35 percent of Hispanics had lived at 
their current addresses for no more than two years. In Texas, on the 
other hand, 40 percent of whites and blacks were movers, compared to 
just 34 percent of Hispanics. As will soon be evident, these 
variations are significant. 


(Table 7 about here) 


Because state laws vary so widely, it is possible to compare 
turnout, in the aggregate and for particular groups, in states with 
more and less stringent purging procedures, the most permissive 
arrangement being no purge at all. Rosenstone and I (1980, p. 76) 
found that variations in purge laws were unrelated to turnout for the 
entire population. A more recent multivariate analysis found that 
state purge laws had virtually no effect on the turnout of either 
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Table 6 


Residential mobility of three racial and ethnic groups 


Time at current address 
Less than one year 

One to two years 

Three to five years 


Six or more years 


Source: 1980 Current Population Survey. 


(voting-age citizens only) 
Non-Hispanic 
whites 
16% 
16 
17 
51 


100% 
(120,912) 


Non-black 
Hispanics 


20% 
18 


100% 
(15,059) 


39 
16% 
16 
19 19 
49 44 
(N) (5111) 


Residential mobility of three racial and ethnic groups, selected states 
(voting-age citizens only) 


New York 


Non-Hispanic Non-black 
Time at current address whites Blacks Hispanics 


Less than one year 10% 15% 18% 


One to two years . 13 13 17 
Three to five years 15 20 30 


Six or more years 


Texas 


Non-Hispanic Non-black 
Time at current address whites Blacks Hispanics 


Less than one year 22% 22% 22% 
One to two years 18 18 12 
Three to five years 18 18 


Six or more years 


Total 
(N) 


Source: 1980 Qurrent Population Survey. 
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62 35 
Total 100% 100% 100% | 
(8945) (1315) (562) 
42 42 50 
100% 100% 99% 
| (6099) (867) (1367) 


blacks or whites (Hagen, 1987). Both of these studies examined the 
effect of race with other demographic variables held constant. 
Because the more politically relevant question is whether blacks, 
whites, or Hispanics might be affected by purging, irrespective of 
other traits, I have also looked at the effect of purging on the 
turnout and registration of the three groups without controlling other 
demographic variables. As Table 8 shows, purging after two years has 
very little effect on either registration or turnout. Moreover, that 
trivial effect is almost exactly the same for blacks and whites. 
Among Hispanics, turnout in 1984 was actually a bit higher in the 15 
states that purged after two years of nonvoting than it was in the 
rest of the country. The registration rates of Hispanics in the two 
groups of state were precisely equal. 


(Table 8 about here) 


Table 7 shows that residential mobility is much higher for 
minorities in New York. As it happens, the principal evidence that 
minorities are particularly likely to suffer from purging is from New 
York City (which contains most of the state’s minority population). A 
recent attempt to apply state purge laws in New York City was 
challenged by a suit by HumanSERVE. Its experienced expert witness 
presented the results of a study showing that "35 percent more" 
registrants would be purged in predominantly minority assembly 
districts than in largely white districts. A more informative way to 
describe his findings would be to say that 11.1 percent of the 


registrants in white districts and 15 percent of those in minority 
districts were scheduled to be purged (Lichtman, 1989). Hearing this 
evidence, the judge issued a temporary restraining order against the 
purge. Mayor David Dinkins ordered city attorneys not to contest this 
order, which is likely to become permanent. Given the higher mobility 
of minorities in New York, it would be surprising if minorities were 
not more likely to be purged. 


The several arguments in the case against purging never seemed to 
be cleanly sorted out: 


i» In addition to being incorrect, the assertion that blacks 
are more mobile seems irrelevant unless one wants to argue that this 
should not render them ineligible to vote. Whether the move is inside 
or outside the same county is also beside the point because of the 
multiplicity of jurisdictions, many of them overlapping, in most 
counties. 


2. The assertion about mail service is unclear. If it meant 
that nonforwardable notices addressed to blacks were more likely to be 
returned to the sender as undeliverable, that would be a problem. But 
a more likely form of bad service would be carriers taking every 
opportunity to lighten their loads, leaving off notices rather than 
going to the extra trouble of carrying them back to the post office. 
Unless that first notice was so returned, the verification process 
would stop. So we are talking here about one particular kind of bad 
service. If the second, forwardable notice reached a registrant who 
had not moved, he or she could return it. The chances that both 


Table 8 


Effect of purging registration after two years of nonvoting 
on registration and turnout rates of three racial and ethnic groups, 
(voting-age citizens only) 


Non-Hispanic Non-black 
whites Blacks Hispanics 


Effect on registration rate -2 -2 0 


Effect on turnout rate -] -2 +4 


Source: 1984 Current Population Survey. 
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notices would go astray are considerably slimmer than the probability 
of a single piece of mail missing its target. If the registrant had 
indeed moved, whether the second notice reached its intended addressee 
would be unimportant. A citizen who had left an address would no 
longer be registered at that address. 


3. A lower level of literacy among blacks is indeed a problen, 
but one that applies to every aspect of any procedure for registering 
and voting. Any time a set procedure must be followed to attain a 
goal, illiterate people are at a disadvantage. To be sure, all 
systems do not impose equal burdens on the bureaucratically 
challenged. Minimizing that burden was, of course, the major goal of 
HR 2190. 


Deadlock Resolved 


Speaker Foley had set two apparently contradictory conditions for 
bringing HR 2190 to the floor. It had to be approved by the major 
civil rights groups and it had to be acceptable to Swift, who would 
not approve any amendment that Thomas opposed. The man Foley asked to 
break this deadlock was William H. Gray III, the third-ranking 
Democrat in the House and the first black to be a member of the 
leadership. Gray’s career in the House had been meteoric. Six years 
after taking his seat he had become chairman of the Budget Committee 
and four and a half years later he was elected majority whip in the 
rearrangement of leadership positions following Wright’s and Coelho’s 
Geparture. Gray’s assignment seemed inevitable for 


- « - a politician who, without betraying his own views or those 
of his constituents, is able to fashion a consensus in a Congress 
representing a diverse nation. Articulate and well-informed, 
inspirational when he wants to be yet also conciliatory, armed 
with formidable political intuition, liked and respected by his 
colleagues ... . (Barone and Ujifusa, 1989, p. 1035). 


Gray’s task was to decide the dispute on the merits, arbitrating 
among the people at either pole. On one side this meant Thomas, who 
had been on the Budget Committee with Gray. On the other side it 
meant Elaine Jones, head of the Washington office of the Legal Defense 
Fund and the heart, mind, and spirit of the black opposition to HR 
2190. (39) From the epochal Brown decision in 1954 down to the 
present, the LDF had fought and won the movement’s greatest court 
cases. Jones’s very considerable authority came from her 
organization’s history and her own prestige. Previously not a 
frequent participant in staff-level negotiations, she met with Gray 
and then at length with Gray’s top aide. This was Steve Champlin, a 
member of the Democratic leadership staff who was mentioned with 
something close to awe by liberal lobbyists and other Democratic 
aides. In essence, the negotiation process was to see what proposals 
from Jones could be sold to Thomas. In the end, very little could be, 
other than extending from two to four years the period of nonvoting 
before the address-verification process began. 


Support for the bill was expressed by the ACLU, People for the 
American Way, some unions, and both black and white voter registration 
organizations. Jesse Jackson had endorsed the bill earlier (Jackson, 
1989). Greg Moore, head of the Citizenship Education Fund, part of 
Jackson’s network of organizations, began to participate in coalition 
meetings, “standing up to" Jones, keeping Jackson informed, and 
delivering his signature when needed. 


Gray concluded that the bill could not be improved further 
without losing Republican support and that it should be passed. Jones 
still would not give way. Gray and other black leaders appealed over 
her head to Julius Chambers, executive director of the LDF, and to 
Benjamin Hooks, the leader of the NAACP. In October, Eddie Williams 
of the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies wrote urgently 
to Chambers that the bill should be supported because, despite its 
shortcomings, it contained "strong and desirable provisions which will 
significantly increase registration." 


Eventually Chambers overruled Jones; the Legal Defense Fund would 
not oppose HR 2190. It was understood that this was an agreement only 
to withhold opposition in the House; the LDF was giving no commitments 
about the Senate. The NAACP, on the other hand, was more fully 
converted. Hooks not only went along but made phone calls to House 
members when the bill finally came to the floor. The Speaker 
announced that HR 2190 would come to the floor of the House in 
January. 


Republicans Change their Minds 


Swift had had so much trouble with the civil rights groups 
because he was determined to maintain the bipartisan coalition created 
by his compromise with Thomas and symbolized by the initial 
cosponsorship of Gingrich and Lewis. Once his left flank was secure, 
he may have looked forward to easy sledding on the floor. To be sure, 
the bipartisan quality of the bill’s authorship was not fully 
reflected in its cosponsors; only 20 Republicans had signed on, 
compared to an even 100 Democrats. (40) But two of those 20 were the 
minority party’s second- and third-ranking leaders. Moreover, the 
Republican custom was for the ranking member of each committee to stay 
in touch with the party’s leadership, for which he was, in some sense, 
a spokesman. Thus Thomas’s role seemed a guarantee of support from 
the complete Republican leadership. 


Although the Democrats had the votes to pass HR 2190 in the House 
without any Republican help, they knew that a genuinely bipartisan 
measure was their only hope of avoiding a veto from President Bush. 
And before the bill could get to the White House it had to pass the 
Senate, where the Democrats were five members short of the 60 votes 
needed to win on any issue where their opponents were prepared to keep 
talking indefinitely, that is, to filibuster. Bipartisanship was the 
only way around a filibuster, and a party-line vote in the House would 
not help find the Republican votes needed for success in the Senate. 
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Having paid such a price in opposition from their own 
constituents in order to preserve the Republican collaboration, the 
Democratic leadership must have had quite a nasty shock on the evening 
of Friday, January 26 when Minority Leader Robert Michel of Illinois 
told them that he opposed the bill and wanted to delay its 
consideration by the House (Barnes, 1990). This proved to be the 
onset of a barrage of Republican opposition that must have been 
orchestrated with some care. The real reasons for this apparently 
sudden breach in Republican support for HR 2190 almost surely are not 
to be found in Michel’s subsequent floor statement. Nor, for that 
matter, is it likely that there was much candor in comments from the 
White House, the Republican National Committee, or Republicans on the 
House Administration Committee who failed to sign the minority report. 
I have been unable to find enlightenment about their motives from any 
of the principals and so have to resort to speculation. Before the 
guesswork, however, we should see what Michel said, what Swift said, 
and what the House did. 


In a one-minute floor speech on January 29 the minority leader 
gave his public reasons for wanting the bill delayed further: 1. 
Because it had been rewritten since its last hearing, "it should have 
more hearings." 2. “While it may have Democrat and Republican 
cosponsorship, I do not see it as bipartisan especially within this 
context." 3. "Third, this legislation has some critical flaws" 
(p. H 107). 


HR 2190 had indeed been rewritten since its last committee 
hearing--rewritten several times. One draft had been reported by the 
Committee on House Administration on May 3, 1989. A second version 
appeared with the actual committee report, dated September 18, 1989 
(Report 101-243). A third version reflected the changes made after 
Gray’s intervention in October. This was not altogether unusual with 
legislation, however, and was something that would be taken care of by 
the "rule" under which the bill would come to the floor. Like any 
major legislation, HR 2190 would be considered according to a 
procedure tailormade for it by the House Rules Committee. Democratic 
members of the committee were appointed by the Speaker and, on any 
measure of interest to the party, would reflect his wishes. The same 
was true of the Republican members and the minority leader. 


By 1990 the Rules Committee usually wrote "restrictive" rules 
that structured floor debate in the way most likely to further the 
leadership’s goal. The rule for HR 2190 (H. Res. 309) was no 
exception. It provided that the latest version of the bill, presented 
as an enclosure to the rule, would be considered the original bill. 
This could be debated for one hour. No amendments would be permitted 
except for those that might be presented by Michel, which would be 
considered "en bloc," could not be amended, and also would be debated 
for an hour. 


The Rules Committee produced this rule on January 30, by which 
time the Democratic leadership had decided to postpone consideration 
of HR 2190 for a week, but to proceed the next day with consideration 
of the rule. (41) Much of the debate on the motion to approve the 
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rule was given over to pro forma endorsements of the bill by Democrats 
and equally pro forma Republican complaints about the limitation on 
amendments. The debate was enlivened by Swift’s participation, which 
included a summary of the bill’s bipartisan drafting and the resulting 
long struggle with the civil rights groups. The restrictive rule was 
justified because "Each side has made their compromises and each side 
wants some protection that their compromises will not come unraveled." 
Then Swift took up Michel’s complaint that the bill was not 
bipartisan: 


On Monday the minority leader of the House of 
Representatives swooped into town and trashed the entire 
agreement. 

What more should we have done to deal with this issue on a 
bipartisan basis? We have half the leadership of the Republican 
Party as the prime sponsors. We worked with the ranking 
Republican member of both the subcommittee and the full 
committee. That is the traditional way you have bipartisanship 
in this institution. 

Would the minority leader like to send to the floor a list 
of all the ranking Republican members in this body with whom we 
should not work? I know as a chairman I would love to have a 
list from the minority leader of all of the Members he does not 
want me to work out any bipartisan agreements with because he 
will pull the rug out from under them. ... 

. . - But the minority leader has hung out to dry his whip, his 
conference chairman, his ranking member, the Speaker of the 
House, the majority whip, and me. He says that he hopes now that 
this will not hurt bipartisanship and the spirit of 
bipartisanship in this body. 

There is an old rule that says, "Fool me once, shame on you. 
[Fool me twice, shame on me.]" I do not intend to provide the 
opportunity that I shall be fooled again (pp. H 160-71). 


Shortly thereafter the House approved the rule on something close to a 
party-line vote (partisanship being more common on such procedural 
motions). 


Swift’s defense of the bill’s bipartisan parentage and of his 
party’s receptivity to collaboration with Republicans on this issue 
was accurate and justified. But he must have understood by the time 
he spoke that while he had a particular grievance with Michel on this 
score, HR 2190 now faced major Republican opposition. Officials at 
the White House, the Office of Management and Budget, and the 
Republican National Committee all contributed memos or comments on 
January 30 (Broder, 1990a; Oreskes, 1990). Unreasonable costs, risks 
of fraud, and federal intrusions on a state function were the 
principal complaints. (42) 


A somewhat better idea of what these Republican opponents had in 
mind emerged from the package of "en bloc" amendments introduced at 
Michel’s request by Pat Roberts of Kansas, the second-ranking 
Republican on the Elections Subcommittee and a highly-regarded 
legislator who hitherto had not been much involved. In a nutshell, 
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this subtitute left untouched the "Republican" section on list- 
cleaning and made all the "Democratic" registration provisions 
optional. (43) A typical provision: "strike out ‘shall’ each place 
it appears and insert in lieu thereof ’may.’" The substitute’s 
mandates about list-cleaning made a mockery of Republican rhetoric 
about federal intrusion on a function properly reserved to the states. 
And the near-total rejection of the bill’s registration provisions 
demonstrated that Michel’s professions of interest in bipartisanship 
had been eclipsed by a decision to draw a clear partisan line. The 
White House endorsed the substitute. 


On February 6 HR 2190 came to the floor. The day before Thomas, 
Gingrich, and John Hiler (Ind.) another member of the Elections 
Subcommittee, had circulated a "Dear Republican Colleague" letter 
arguing that the bill would "help make yoter registration easier and 
the voting process more honest." It quoted various surveys showing 
that while Democrats outnumbered Republicans among registered 
Americans, just the opposite was the case among the unregistered. 
Republican affinity was particularly strong among the young, who were 
less likely to be registered. "HR 2190 will help register the 
dispersed but mobile, Republican leaning, younger Americans, . . e 
The bill would combat fraud through its mandated list-cleaning, by 
requiring that motor voter, mail, and agency applications be made 
under penalty of perjury, and by making vote fraud a federal crime. 
It quoted the Congressional Budget Office’s estimate that total state 


costs for registration would increase by $20 to $25 million annually 
for the first five years. "In summary, Republican members should 
support HR 2190 because it is a positive step towards making voting 
easy and honest. Republicans should also support HR 2190 because 
widening registration is now in our partisan interest!" 


Gray told Democratic whips that the bill would be good for their 
party, a conclusion that was fairly widespread on that side of the 
aisle. In floor debate on February 6 Gray and several other black 
members called the bill an extension of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
(44) As I will soon show, I believe that Gray was right and that the 
emerging Republican opposition reflected a belated understanding of 
the situation. 


The debate produced no real surprises. Roberts’ amendments were 
rejected by all but one Democrat as well as by 41 Republicans. HR 
2190 passed by 289 to 132, with 61 Republicans voting yes and 24 
Democrats recorded against. 


Why Did the Republicans Switch? 


Michel’s explanations for his opposition are clearly bogus. One 
way or another, they suggest that the bill took him by surprise. All 
his substantive objections are belied by the Roberts amendments, which 
gutted every part of the bill but the list-cleaning section, the one 
that had been changed most recently at the behest of civil rights 
lobbyists. It is difficult to believe that Michel was so ill-served 
by his staff as to be unaware of the bill’s contents. (45) It is even 
more difficult to believe that Thomas, an experienced and partisan 
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legislator, would have failed to stay in touch on such a sensitive 
issue with his leadership, the White House, and the Republican 
National Committee. (46) 


The Republican Governor of Illinois, James R. Thompson, was 
widely credited in the press for raising the alarm about the bill with 
both Michel and the White House. Neither Thompson’s arguments nor his 
Paul Revere role withstand scrutiny. He claimed that the bill would 
require his state to spend $37 or $38 million to computerize its voter 
records. This may be an exaggeration in view of the CBO estimate of 
$70 million to provide computers to all jurisdictions that lacked them 
(House of Representatives, 1989, p. 29). Thompson’s office also 
decried the bill’s prohibition of notarizing registration 
applications, which "strips us of legal protections against the kind 
of fraud we have seen in every Chicago election" (Broder, 1990a). If 
Thompson really believed these claims about fraud, one would think 
that he would have welcomed the computerization that would impede 
fraudulent registrations. For the reasons suggested in the preceding 
paragraph, it is doubtful that either Michel or the White House needed 
Thompson as anything other than a convenient excuse. 


Throughout 1989 there seemed to be several Republican schools of 
thought on the motor voter bill. Thomas represented one point of 
view: interested in making elections more efficient and more 
accessible, willing to trade easier access for cleaner lists, and 
unconvinced that the result would greatly benefit either party. 


Gingrich led a second group who saw in the 1988 and 1989 polls an 
opportunity for their party among young people new to politics, 
impressed by Reagan and the promise of Bush, and rather lightly rooted 
in their communities. This generation contradicted the traditional 
Republican view that their party did better with light turnout. Most 
Republican members seemed outside either camp; they shared neither 
Thomas’s good government interests nor Gingrich’s new paradign. 


Some Democratic observers believed that the Republican party’s 
appeal to young people declined in the aftermath of the Supreme 
Court’s Webster abortion decision in July 1989. The Webster decision 
seemed to portend state level restrictions on access to abortion, 
which would not be popular with young people. As the issue became 
more conspicuous, so did the Bush Administration’s anti-abortion 
stance. The result was fading Republican popularity among one of the 
bill’s target populations, not the poor and minorities, but the young 
and the restless. Once this became clear, so the story goes, the 
White House and the Republican National Committee intervened. 


Another, equally speculative explanation is worth mentioning. As 
generally understood, HR 2190 had three basic methods of making 
registration easier: 1) motor voter; 2) mail registration; 3) 
public agency registration. Motor voter was by far the surest of the 
three because registration or reregistration was required when one 
applied for a license, renewed a license, or reported a change of 
address. Public agency contacts, on the other hand, would not 
necessarily have a registration outcome. And mail registration, 
despite its appeal, did not have a clear record of success. A fourth 


approach to keeping citizens registered was the NCOA option for list- 
cleaning, with its requirement for automatic reregistration of 
intracounty movers. Because it was both cheaper and more effective, 
this was likely to prove more popular than the sequential mailing 
alternative. 


To the extent that states adopted the NCOA option, the 
"Republican section" on list-cleaning might well prove also to be the 
most effective registration provision. Unlike the other provisions in 
the bill, however, the NCOA was an opportunity for either public or 
private exploitation. The Postal Service had already, by 1989, 
franchised a number of private vendors who could supply custom 
designed NCOA data sets for various commercial purposes, e.g. tracing 
debtors. NCOA lists were also being used, at least by the Republican 
party in California, to identify movers and register or reregister 
them, and for other purposes. Although not headline news, this was by 
no means a secret. This passage is from a paper given by the counsel 
of the California Republican party at a conference sponsored by the 
California Secretary of State in mid-1989, 


- - - California’s political parties of necessity have begun 
to utilize NCOA-based data to conduct private “voter purges" (a) 
to identify their own registrants who should re-register and to 
re-register them; (b) to cut mailing costs for direct mail 
campaigns; (c) to identify the other party’s voters who may not 
be entitled to vote as a result of moving, and, where possible, 
monitor voting by such non-residents. . . . California 
developments demonstrate that when government fails to play a key 
role in this process, private groups will be ready to utilize new 
technologies for our purposes (Bell, 1989, pp. 2, 3; emphases in 
original). 


Using NCOA to identify one party’s adherents is easy in any state 
that, like California, registers people by party. All one needs to do 
is merge the NCOA and voter registration datasets. But the task is 
not much more daunting in states without registration by party; ZIP 
code classifications provide a fairly good surrogate measure of 
various demographic characteristics related to party identification 
(Barnes, 1992, p. 1898). 


The real partisan impact of HR 2190, then, was not to be 
discerned by comparing voters and nonvoters, or by any other sort of 
analysis that related its provisions to hypothetical turnout increases 
by various types of citizens. Much of what HR 2190 would do for 
everyone, irrespective of party identification, could be done by 
nongovernmental groups for their own chosen target populations. The 
question to be asked, then, is what nongovernmental groups would have 
the capacity to use NCOA data for their own purposes. I believe that 
the Republican party is the most obvious such group and that, when 
this became apparent, Republican opposition to HR 2190 developed. Why 
should the government pay to do for everyone what they could do just 
for their own partisans? 


I have no evidence to support this interpretation. It is not 
inconsistent with the speculation about the declining Republican 
appeal to young people resulting from the greater salience of abortion 
in 1989-90. Both explanations are consistent with Gingrich’s 
announcement in mid-March that he had second thoughts about HR 2190. 
He stood by the bill’s list-cleaning provisions and also liked the 
idea of registering young people when they applied for driver’s 
licenses. What troubled him about the bill, he said, was something he 
had not thought about until recently: the violations of states’ 
rights by imposing certain federally-mandated procedures on all states 
(Washington Post, 1990). I rest my case. 


Epilogue 


The Senate bill, S 874, had been reported from the Rules and 
Administration Committee the previous June on a strict party-line 
vote. Compared to HR 2190, it had somewhat weaker address- 
verification procedures and stronger language mandating public agency 
registration. Throughout the 10ist Congress S 874 never had a 
Republican cosponsor. At first it marked time while the attention of 
the Voter Registration Coalition was focused on the House. Then it 
was kept off the floor by the leadership’s wish to dispose first of 
the far more politically charged campaign finance reform bill, which 
also came from the Rules and Administration Committee and fully 
absorbed the attention of the staff and chairman. There was also a 
feeling in the offices of liberal Democratic Senators that nobody in 
the senate really cared very much about S 874. 


Fighting with the Bush Administration about the Civil Rights Act 
of 1990 was more important to Coalition members and less divisive. 
The confirmation of Justice David Souter also had a higher priority 
for many liberal lobbyists. When it came to voting issues, the 
Coalition seemed totally disorganized. In short, S 874 had neither an 
energetic manager trying to build a bipartisan coalition nor an 
effective lobby to make the Senate pay attention. Finally, in late 
September 1990 the bill was called up. Republicans announced that 
they would refuse to allow a vote. A cloture petition to choke off 
the filibuster needed 60 votes and received only 55. It was a 
straight party-line vote, save for two Democrats who voted no and two 
Republicans who voted yes. 


Earlier that month the irreconcilable LDF circulated an attack on 
S 874 that went well beyond anything it had said about HR 2190. It 
charged that the bill would nullify the Voting Rights Act and 
authorize discriminatory purging aimed at minorities. Perhaps in 
response to the argument that S 874 would impose federal standards on 
state purging practices, the LDF said that there was no evidence that 
these were at all inadequate. One columnist in a black newspaper 
wrote that S 874 “is tantamount to institutionalized racism 
camouflaged in language and procedures that are supposed to increase 
vote participation but, in fact, discriminate under the cover of the 
law" (Chavis, 1990). 
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After the unsuccessful cloture vote some lobbyists worked out 
with senators of both parties a set of "civil rights amendments" that 
were designed to resassure those who felt uneasy about the bill. 
These were satisfactory to almost everyone but the LDF, which still 
would not pledge its support. Several Democratic senators had agreed 
to offer these amendments, but only if the entire civil rights 
community supported them. Like the House leadership a year earlier, 
they were unwilling to run any risk of being criticized by a group 
that they considered a natural ally. 
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FOOTNOTES 


I am grateful to Lasse E. Bergman, Martin I. Gilens, James M. 
Glaser, Michael G. Hagen, Benjamin Highton, Jonathan S. Krasno, 
and J. Eric Oliver for research assistance. Curtis Gans and Eric 
Patashnik commented knowledgeably on an earlier draft of this 
paper. Dayna L. Cunningham, Craig Donsanto, Lloyd Leonard, Karl 
Sandstrom, John Sousa, Herbert Stone, Dee Dee Sigler, and Eddie 
N. Williams kindly helped me with documentation. Kashi Hernandez 
and Lyn Civitello typed this paper with speed and accuracy. 
Earlier versions were presented at the 1991 Annual Meeting of the 
Western Political Science Association, a Round Table on Voter 
Registration at the Center for International Affairs, Harvard 
University, and the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association. The data analyzed are part of the 
holdings of UC Archive and Technical Assistance (UC DATA) of the 
University of California, Berkeley, and were obtained from the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research. 
Some of these data were gathered by the National Election Studies 
of the University of Michigan Center for Political Studies under 
grants from the National Science Foundation. Neither the ICPSR 
nor the NES has any responsibility for my analyses and 
interpretations. 


1. Unless otherwise indicated, the only turnout discussed in 
this paper is participation in the quadrennial general election 


for various offices, including the presidency. The source of the 
87 percent estimate will be described in my discussion of data 
sources. 


2. France has neither automatic registration, penalties for non- 
voting, nor periodic canvasses. French citizens are responsible 
for registering to vote, which would seem to resemble American 
practice, but many of the details are not clear (Wolfinger, 
Glass, and Squire, 1990, p. 571). In any event, the depressive 
effect of the French system of individual registration is 
mitigated by a rate of residential mobility that is, at most, 
half of that in the United States (Long, 1988, p. 260). 


3. The high turnout of the registered suggests that the 
frequency of elections in the United States can only be an 
unimportant explanation of our low turnout. It also means that 
attempts to boost turnout by holding elections on Sunday, making 
election day a holiday, keeping the polls open for 24 hours, and 
similar measures would have very limited effect. Finally, it 
implies that the effect on turnout of election-specific phenomena 
is likely to be modest. 


4. A similar analysis found that only the closing date had a 
significant depressive effect on turnout in 1984 (Leighley and 
Nagler, 1992a). 


5. There were two major milestones. The first, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, rapidly abolished various legal and 
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extralegal barriers to black registration in the South (Jaynes 
and Williams, 1989, p. 233). The second step came in 1972, when 
the Supreme Court in effect limited residency requirements to 30 
days and, with two modest exceptions, imposed the same limit on 
the closing date, the last day before an election on which one 


can register (Dunn v. Blumstein, 1972). Since then many states 
have taken steps to make registration easier. 


6. Another common example of the confusion is to note that 
educational levels have risen as turnout has declined and to 
conclude from these trends that the demonstrably strong 
relationship between education and turnout is dubious in some 
unspecified way. 


7. If the turnout of citizens remained absolutely constant from 
one presidential election to the next, the increasing noncitizen 
share of the voting-age population would give the impression of a 
turnout decline. The effect in a single four-year cycle would, 
of course, be modest, but the cumulative effect would not be. 

The effect would be particularly evident in states, like 
California, whose noncitizen population is increasing most 
rapidly. 


8. For this reason, I have never been able to understand the 
distinction that some scholars draw between "legal" and 
"demographic" or "social-psychological" approaches to the study 
of turnout (Piven and Cloward, 1988a, pp. 15, 117-20). These 
labels describe different sorts of independent variables that can 
be treated as such in any multivariate analysis of the correlates 
of turnout. The relationship to turnout of registration laws can 
be explored by the same style of analysis as the relationship of 
age, race, or other individual-level variables. A researcher 
need not choose one type of variable to the exclusion of the 
other. In fact, the effect of registration laws on turnout 
cannot be validly estimated without introducing demographic 
variables into the analysis. This obviously is the case if one 
wishes to learn what registration provisions "had how much 


influence on the voting levels of what kinds of people" 


(Rosenstone and Wolfinger, 1978, p. 22; emphasis in original). 


9. The Current Population Survey is based on a household sample 
in which one person reports on all household members. Such proxy 
reporting is not responsible for the inflated vote report 
(Jennings, 1990, pp. 22-23). 


10. The NES sample also excludes the institutional population. 


11. Reports of state-level residential mobility are based on 
analysis of the 1980 CPS sample. From then until 1990 there was 
no question about residential mobility in the November CPS. The 
March Current Population Survey gathers information on the 
mobility of everyone over the age of one. 


12. This was precisely the intention of the Democratic 
legislators who enacted this "negative urge" procedure. Until 
1974 California used a "positive purge": nonvoters in each 
statewide general election were notified they would be purged 
unless they returned a form saying they continued to reside at 
their registration address and wanted to stay registered. 
Democrats believe that they suffered from this method because 
nonvoters were likely to be their constituents: the young, poor, 
minorities, etc. 


13. Because registration is not required in North Dakota and 
could be done on election day in Maine, Minnesota, Oregon and 
Wisconsin, the turnout of the registered is a somewhat squishy 
variable in these states. Oregon abandoned election-day 
registration in 1989. 


14. It should not be thought that the officials announcing these 
unrealistically low estimates conceal the deadwood problem. They 
do not and some are quite energetic and enterprising advocates of 
attempts to improve the accuracy of their records. I assume that 
they continue to provide reporters with misleading data out of a 
belief that the press dislikes complexity, ambiguity, and 
uncertainty. Officials in both New York and California estimate 
deadwood to be 10 to 20 percent of the registration in their 
states. 


15. Education explains most of the relationship between social 
status and turnout. In 1972, except for those living in poverty, 
variations in income had virtually no effect on turnout 
(Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980, p. 26). There are some 
indications that in the 1980s income had a modest positive effect 
on turnout across the economic spectrum (Hagen and Wolfinger, 
1988; Calvo and Rosenstone, 1989, p. 12); and some that it did 
not (Highton, 1993). Differences between whites and blacks in 
self-reported turnout seem to be explained by differences in 
education, age, and region (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980, pp. 
90-91; Jaynes and Williams, 1989, p. 234). Black nonvoters are 
much more likely to claim that they have voted, however, and when 
turnout is measured by validated vote, black turnout is about 12 
percentage points below that of whites with education and region 
controlled (Abramson and Claggett, 1992). Once noncitizens have 
been removed from the analysis, lower Hispanic participation is 
due largely to lower age and education (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 
1980, pp.90-93; Hagen and Wolfinger, 1988; Calvo and Rosenstone, 
1989). 


16. In view of the political preferences of most people who 
write about improving turnout, one might speculate that the low 
turnout of the young was a topic of more concern in the McGovern 
era than in the more recent past, when new voters seemed drawn to 
Ronald Reagan and George Bush. The pendulum may swing back 
again, however, in view of the strong youth vote for Clinton. 
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i7. ‘Fer example, the residentially mobile were given less than 


page in Why Americans Don’t Vote (Piven and Cloward, 1988a). 


18. But not all movers are renters. Twenty-six percent of 
California homeowners in 1990 had moved into their residences 


within the past fifteen months (San Francisco Chronicle, 1992). 


19. Beverly Morris, a union negotiator from Brooklyn, was the 
lead plaintiff in the locally epochal litigation that 
"transformed the structure of New York City’s government" by 
challenging the constitutionality of the old malapportioned Board 
of Estimate. She could not vote in the first election for the 
new governmental system created by her suit because she had moved 
to Manhattan and "had not got around to registering in her new 
borough" (Roberts, 1991). 


20. The Levine Bill was HR 1668 in the 99th Congress and HR 2750 
in the 100th Congress. The counterpart Senate bills were S 1439 
and S 1405. 


21. The task force device made it easier to put Swift in the 
chair despite his minimal committee seniority. The task force 
became a regular subcommittee after the 1984 election. 


22. The hour-long program recording some of the conference 
highlights was initially aired by ABC on the morning of the 1984 
Super Bowl. 


23. Together with Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins (D-Calif.), Swift had 
introduced a bill (HR 4367) to authorize federal grants to states 
for Canadian-style canvassing and other approaches to boosting 
registration such as routine exploitation of new utility hookups. 
Few people took its prospects seriously. 


24. Wolfinger and Rosenstone’s finding that more demanding 
registration procedures are a greater obstacle to people with 
less schooling was challenged on methodological grounds by Nagler 
(1991). A multivariate analysis that met his specifications 
produced the couterintuitive and theoretically inexplicable 
finding that an earlier registration deadline was most 
discouraging to well-educated people. Working with the 1980 CPS, 
however, Highton (1993) shows that the spread between the turnout 
of the most and least educated people was ten percentage points 
smaller in North Dakota and in the four election-day registration 
states than it was in the other forty-five states. By the same 
token, in the five states with no deadline for registering, 
residents with at least a year of graduate work voted only four 
percent more than in the rest of the country. The least educated 
citizens in the five states, on the other hand, were fourteen 
percentage points ahead of their counterparts elsewhere. These 
findings, the product of simple crosstabulations, were duplicated 
in a logit analysis. 
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25. In 1995 the Mississippi legislature restricted voter 
registration largely to the offices of county registrars, which 
kept something close to bankers’ hours. Local requests for 
"satellite" registration centers were seldom granted. These 
procedures were aimed at blacks, who had less access to cars. A 
successful challenge was brought under Section Two of the Voting 
Rights Act (Subcommittee on Elections, 1989, pp. 245-310). 


26. Richard Austin, the Michigan secretary of state, told me 
that moves usually were reported promptly because driver’s 
licenses were used for check cashing and also because traffic 
violations might be treated more harshly if the license were 
outdated. 


27. Biaggi resigned his seat in 1988 after being convicted of 
bribery, conspiracy, extortion, and accepting illegal gratuities. 


28. Moreover, Swift’s staff doubted that the procedure would be 
particularly beneficial to poor people: “Same-day is a boon for 
the middle class, who know where to go, know where the precinct 
is, have ID, and will not be intimidated by challenges." 


29. At the beginning of 1989 Conyers became chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee. That summer he launched an 
underfunded campaign for mayor of Detroit that brought him just 
18 percent of the vote in the September primary. 


30. Despite this colloquy, Parker realized that some interest in 
list-cleaning was legitimate. He believed that the bipartisan 
bill was really a great leap forward and urged the recalcitrant 
members of the coalition to accept it. For that matter, so did 
Jesse Jackson. 


31. Unlike the Levine bill, which would have produced a paper 
record bearing the registrant’s signature, this provision 
required no action by the Postal Service, which already sold NCOA 
data to vendors. The NCOA file was updated mightly. By 1992 it 
had 91 million notices on file, each to be kept for three years. 
In 1991 Kentucky and Louisiana adopted NCOA to identify movers. 
Two years earlier, California gave each county the option of 
using NCOA, on condition that all intracounty movers be 
automatically reregistered. All three states found that the NCOA 
method identified movers more thoroughly and cheaply. 


32. This was also the judgment of the Congressional Budget 
Office (Congressional Digest, 1990, p. 106). Although the 
operating costs would be much lower, this would require 
computerizing election records so as to produce a match with the 
NCOA data. For this reason the bill’s grant authority was 
increased to $50 million. 

Because of the obvious advantages of the NCOA option, the 
possibility of imposing it on all states was raised with Thomas, 
who rejected the proposal as an undesirable federal mandate on 
the states. At least one of Swift’s aides thought that the NCOA 


option would prove to be the bill’s most effective provision. 


33. Another school of thought holds that all elected officials 
oppose changing the rules under which they reached and remained 
in office. This notion fails to explain the numerous attempts to 
modify registration law at all levels of government. 


34. In contrast, the Senate bill was without a single Republican 
sponsor from start to finish. On May 1, 1989 Senator Wendell 
Ford, chairman of the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
introduced S 874, virtually identical to HR 15. In response to 
lobbying, particularly from the League of Women Voters, Ford 
modified his bill somewhat and on June 14 his committee reported 
it. Nothing more happened in the Senate until September 1990. A 
knowledgeable observer felt that S 874 had "none of the precision 
and clarity of the House bill, particularly when it comes to list 
cleaning. . . . [and] comes loaded with small, largely irrelevant 
provisions wanted by some civil rights groups but which vitiate 
the possibility of broad support" (Gans, 1991, p. 26). Around 
the time of his March 1989 hearing, Swift said that he had not 
talked with Ford about the legislation (Schachter, 1989, p. 665). 


35. By far the most compelling other concern was the two-year 
struggle to enact legislation that would counter a series of 
Supreme Court decisions making it more difficult to win 
litigation alleging job discrimination. The immediate impetus 
was the Court’s decision in June 1989 in the Wards Cove case, 
which created a higher standard for proving indirect 
discrimination. From that time on, a new civil bill was the 
major preoccupation of the Leadership Conference and many of its 
constituent groups. 


36. Although "the poor and minorities" were frequently invoked 
during the long controversy about HR 2190, it was understood that 
blacks were the only group that counted. Hispanic organizations 
supported the bill but played no significant role in deciding 
either its substance or the legislative strategy. The bill was 
stalled because black groups opposed it and came to the floor 
when no significant black group openly opposed it. 


37. No one took seriously the arguments, most often advanced by 
HumanSERVE, that purging also was unfair because of single 
mothers with sick children, people who wanted to boycott the 
election, and so on. 


38. These numbers are a bit different from those in Census 
Bureau reports based on the March Current Population Survey, 
which includes everyone who has reached one year of age. 


39. Althea Gibson, director of the Washington office of the 
NAACP, was suffering from a terminal illness during consideration 
of HR2190. She was seldom mentioned in accounts of the long 
struggle and seems not to have been much of a force in her own 
right. 
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40. Two of the eight Republicans on the Committee on House 
Administration had signed a minority report opposing HR 2190, as 
had one conservative Democrat, Ronnie G. Flippo of Alabama. 


41. Floor consideration of any bill that has gone through the 
Rules Committee begins with a vote to approve the rule. In those 
rare instances where the House defeats the rule, the bill must go 
back to the Rules Committee for another try. 


42. To a considerable extent state autonomy in organizing 
elections was a matter of political taste rather than 
constitutional prescription. Section 4 of Article I provides 
that "The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by 
Law make or alter such Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators." 


43. However the Republicans proposed to leave untouched the NCOA 
option for list-cleaning, which, with its requirement of 
automatic reregistration for intracounty movers, may have been 
the most important registration provision in the bill. 


44. Coretta Scott King was one of the black leaders making phone 
calls in support of HR 2190. 


45. Swift said on the floor that his and Michel’s staffs had 
been in regular communication. 


46. To be sure, Thomas was known for his sometimes prickly 
manner ("Bill does have problems with his personal skills") and 
was not on good terms with William Pitts, Michel’s chief floor 
aide. 
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Groups representing the medical profession are drawn into 
abortion politics, not necessarily out of a concern about the 
rights of women, but because the outcome of the abortion wars will 
profoundly affect medicine. This paper examines the way medical 
groups represent their interests in four recent U. S. Supreme Court 
abortion cases. Associations of hospitals, doctors, nurses, public 
health officials, bioethicists, and medical school faculty have 
argued to the Court the medical nature of abortion, the 
infringement of government on the doctor - patient relationship, 
and the ethical obligations of medical professionals in 
reproductive health. The medical arguments, though, might 
unnecessarily highlight the science and technology of abortion 
procedures, with the unintentional result of overshadowing the 
social context in which women make their abortion decisions, and 
reifying science as one of the arbiters of abortion jurisprudence. 
The medical representation in current abortion cases is partly a 
result of the medical emphasis in the ROE majority opinion. 
Women’s reproductive decisions, though, are much more complex than 
simply medical or technological choices. The entire context in 
which women negotiate their reproduction should be included in 
abortion politics (see also: Cokler, 1992; Luker, 1975). 
Scientific and medical discussions of abortion politics tend to 
increase what Petchesky calls "the mystification of molecular 
biology" (1990, note 33, p. 363), at the expense of women’s moral 
autonomy. 

The four cases examined are WEBSTER V. REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 
SERVICES (1989), RUST V. SULLIVAN (1991), PLANNED PARENTHOOD OF 
SOUTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA V. CASEY (1992), and BRAY V. ALEXANDRIA 
WOMEN’S HEALTH CLINIC (1993)*. The briefs selected from each case 


*, There were 18 amicus briefs filed in BRAY. This is a 
clinic blockade case by “Operation Rescue". Interestingly, no 
briefs were filed by the AMA or any other mainstream medical 
association. Perhaps this reflects the isolation of abortion 
clinic operators in the medical profession, and the unwillingness 
of the AMA to defend them. Future research will have to look into 
this curiosity. Perhaps after the murder of Dr. Gunn in Florida in 
1993, the AMA will be more active in protecting the rights of 
member doctors who perform abortions or have clinics which do. 
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are listed in Appendix A. My study is supplemented by previous 
research involving thirty-three personal and telephone interviews 
with leaders and staff of organizations involved in the amicus 
curia efforts in the WEBSTER case (Woliver, 1992 a and b). 
Throughout this study I will use the terms pro-choice and pro-life. 
These are the terms that the activists describe themselves with. 
Although I am aware that the accuracy of these terms can be 
debated, I believe it is best to use the self-definition of the 
activists when describing their political behavior. I have adopted 
here the decision rule Kristin Luker utilized in ABORTION AND THE 
POLITICS OF MOTHERHOOD (1984). 


Medical Representations 


Groups have mixed results as amicus in federal court cases, 
not necessarily providing a winning advantage (Epstein & Rowland, 
1991; Songer & Sheehan, forthcoming). Interest groups try to frame 
the legal reasonings surrounding important Supreme Court cases, 
judges respond to this dialogue and “life of the law". Research on 
recent abortion cases shows the shifting and shaping around 
abortion jurisprudence based, in part, on important legal doctrines 
(Epstein and Kobylka, 1992). Precedents, supportive social 
movements, and societal socio-economic patterns play a powerful 
role in shaping policy. Courts don’t usually cause social reform 
on their own (Rosenberg, 1991). Effective abortion amicus briefs 
attempt to highlight these social forces to the judges. 

In such a contentious area as abortion policy, the Supreme 
Court is heavily lobbied through the amicus briefs of highly 
mobilized interest groups on both sides of the issue. 


Since it costs less and requires fewer 
resources to join a case already in progress 
than to bear the entire financial burden of 
the litigation, an economy-minded strategy may 
suggest joining an ongoing lawsuit, either as 
an amicus curiae or an intervenor, rather than 
initiating litigation. This maneuver has been 
favored by antiabortion groups, who use amicus 
curiae briefs to add emphasis and direction to 
litigation, or intervene additional 
parties, and rely on the government lawyers 
defending state abortion legislation to 


Surprisingly, then, only one brief in BRAY fit into this study. 
Also interesting in BRAY is that no amicus briefs were filed by the 
coalition of Pro-Life Doctors, Ob-Gyns, and Nurses that were filed 
in the other cases. Perhaps, clinic blockades, and the 
obstruction of doctor’s places of business through controversial 
civil disobedience is too much for the Pro-life medical groups to 
support. 


present the main case. (Rubin, 1987, p.3; see 
also Epstein, 1985; O’Connor, 1980). 


The Supreme Court’s abortion decisions in the late 1970s and 
throughout the 1980s involved clinic operators, doctors, or other 
abortion providers as litigants. This is in contrast to earlier 
cases where individual women seeking abortions were litigants. 
Rubin points out, 


The fact that the parties in these newer cases 
were doctors and medical organizations rather 
than pregnant women, abortion clinics, or 
civil rights groups may reflect a growing 
presence in the political equation -- that of 
organized medical interests and health and 
welfare officials, professionals concerned 
about the invasion of ideologues onto their 
professional and scientific turf. (1987, p. 
147). 


The potential political heft of a group like the American 
Medical Association in these politics is enormous. The AMA has 
nearly 300,00 members, has the nation’s second largest PAC, and 
retains 17 Washington lobbyists ("Getting Ready for War," July 5, 
1993). In 1991-92, the AMA PAC gave $6,263,921 to congressional 
candidates, only the Teamsters PAC outspent the AMA PAC ("Top 10 
PAC Spenders," May 24, 1993). The power of the medical profession 
goes beyond it’s authority and prestige as a rational science and 
healing enterprise. As Starr writes, "Its authority spills over 
its clinical boundaries into arenas of moral and political action 
for which medical judgment is only partially relevant and often 
incompletely equipped" (1982, p. 5). Medicine’s role in abortion 
politics will increase in importance as pro-life groups attempt to 
reframe abortion as a biological issue of human life beginning at 
conception. 

In addition, new reproductive technologies are predicated on 
the availability of legal abortion. Amniocentesis, ultrasound, 
genetic screening, embryo transfer, test tube babies, to name but 
a few, are procedures in which the option of abortion or 
destruction of excess embryoes are inherent. Any changes in 
abortion laws will directly affect the use of these technologies. 
These technologies bring into abortion debates a new group of 
potential abortion users and medical practitioners (not just 
"abortion doctors"), who desire the abortion option for slightly 
different reasons than the original women’s movement position on 
reproductive choice. The medical practices these technologies allow 
are bringing more medical groups and interests into abortion 
politics. This is evident in the WEBSTER amici filed by medical 
associations concerning the patient-doctor relationship and the 
ability of doctors to practice medicine without government control. 
Bioethicists for Privacy, in Brief #74 for WEBSTER, specifically 
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mention the new reproductive technologies and wonder, "It would not 
be far-fetched to hypothesize a state that would choose to outlaw 
the use of all prenatal diagnostic techniques by both public and 
private physicians... What would prohibit states from outlawing new 
and ‘unnatural’ means of conceiving a child such as in vitro 
fertilization techniques?" (see also Brief #81 for WEBSTER). 
These groups had mostly been silent on abortion politics before, 
letting the women’s rights groups and the ACLU battle this messy 
fight for them (Woliver 1992 a and b). By the time of the WEBSTER 
brief writing, for instance, there was much concern in the medical 
community about erosion of the doctor-patient relationship. 

Along with the medical interests involved, these reproductive 
technologies are also playing a significant role in the efforts to 
restrict abortion rights by furthering the image of the fetus as an 
entity distinct from the woman who carries it. Reproductive 
technologies such as ultrasound construct an image of the fetus 
which can become a powerful symbol in abortion politics (Ginsburg, 
1989, p. 104). Images of the fetus used by pro-life activists 
usually exclude visualization of the woman the fetus is within 
(Condit, 1990, pp. 79-95; Gallagher, 1989, pp. 187-198; Gorney, 
1990, p. 38; Ginsburg, 1989, pp. 107-109; Petchesky, 1987 and 1984, 
p. 353; Woliver, 1989 and 1991). These carefully constructed fetal 
images are powerful aspects of the pro-life discourse (Condit, 
1990, p. 80). Technologies, therefore, which allow viewing, 
studying, and possibly medically treating fetuses prenatally "are 
likely to elevate the moral status of the fetus" (Blank, 1988: 148; 
see also: Field, 1989, p. 118). 

Medical briefs on both sides of the issue valorize these 
issues by engaging in debates about molecular biology, genetics, 
reproductive technologies, and fetal medicine. This shifts the 
focus of the debate away from the social and political context of 
the individual woman who has decided to seek an abortion. 

In addition, new contraceptives, such as RU-486, and the 
information derived from new medical research and technologies 
makes it increasingly difficult to distinguish between abortion and 
contraception. The politics involved in blocking the introduction 
of RU-486 into the United States, for instance, even for treatment 
of diseases, intrudes into domains usually left to the discretion 
of the scientific and medical professions. 

Mainstream medical interest groups have a sordid history of 
mischaracterization of women healers, especially midwives, and 
sometimes harmful views on women’s health, making feminists 
skeptical of these groups (Woliver, 1989; Sapiro, 1990, p. 128; 
Mohr, 1978; Luker, 1984; Petchesky, 1984; Starr, 1982, pp. 380, 
391-392). Medical history in America shows the pressures to 
exclude "non-professional" healers from medicine and to concentrate 
and monopolize medical business by the "real doctors," and 
ultimately, the American Medical Association (Starr, 1982; see 
also: Craig & O’Brien, 1993, p. 40). Deference to medical 
authority is prevalent throughout the history of abortion. In the 
nineteenth century, the fledgling AMA helped criminalize abortion 
(Luker; Petchesky, 1990, 78-84). In the 1960s, groups of doctors, 
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and ultimately the AMA pressured for abortion law reform 
(Rosenberg, 1991, 184, 260-262). The reforms, such as the idea of 
a “medically necessary" abortion, though, fit into a medical, and 
male gatekeeper model, "a narrow accommodation by some medical 
practitioners to the popular demand for birth control, an 
accommodation that absorbed the feminist idea of women controlling 
their pregnancies into the framework of medical control over 
disease" (Petchesky, 1990, p. 84, and 101-132). These efforts 
attempt to decontaminate, and desexualize the issues while 
medicalizing and technologizing fertility control (Petchesky, 1990, 
93). 

Interest group’s strategy for comparing their own arguments 
with that of opponents is to use what Condit terms "over-weighing." 
Condit writes, 


Since the values of their opposition had, to 
some significant extent, been accepted, their 
primary persuasion could no longer be directed 
toward disallowing the opposition’s discourse 
or toward developing their own values but 
instead had to show how their values were more 
important than those of the opposition - over- 
weighing them (Condit, 1990, p. 159). 


These briefs display the rhetorical tactic of arguing that the 


groups’ position takes precedent over any other. Terms such as 
"outweighs," "overrides," "balanced against," "on balance" and 
"counterbalance" are examples of how brief writers attempt to 
convince readers that the position they support is incomparable, 
thus attempting to shut down discussion. The careful choice of 
metaphors in these amicus briefs displays again the power of 
political language and issue framing (Iyengar, 1991). 


Pro-choice Medical Briefs 


Important for group representations of their interests in 
abortion politics are the rhetoric and metaphors utilized. Word 
choice or rhetoric in briefs give clues to the deeper ideological 
meaning the interest groups and individuals wish to convey. 
Metaphors are common in rhetorical discourse and are "omnipresent 
in speech" (Ivie, 1987, p. 167). In abortion briefs, metaphors are 
often used. The metaphors are not obvious when fine distinctions 
are drawn, and terms might not even seem to be metaphors. For 
example, pro-life groups frequently label abortion clinics as 
abortion "industries." Although the differentiation between the 
two terms, "clinic" or “industry", may appear slight and 
inconsequential, heavy ideological meanings are embedded in phrases 
chosen by pro-life as well as pro-choice groups (Woliver and 
McDonald, 1993). 


Through words cnly (not claims), such terms as 
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"property," "religion," "right of privacy," 
"freedom of speech," "rule of law," and 
"liberty" are more pregnant than propositions 
ever could be. They are the basic structural 
elements, the building blocks of ideology 
(McGee, 1980, p. 6-7). 


Word choice is even more powerful when it is not explained or 
defended but accepted as the truth, 


Any political speech, then, evokes its most 
compelling cognitions in a large part of its 
audience (and in the speaker himself) through 
the metaphoric views it takes for granted 
rather than through those it explicitly 
asserts and calls to people’s attention 
(Edelman, 1971, p. 69; see also: Mumby, 1989, 
Dp. 30). 


Brief # 7 in WEBSTER by Doctors for Life, et al., asserts, "The 
fact that human life begins at conception is beyond dispute." 
Metaphors are frequently used in pro-life and pro-choice amicus 
briefs. The rhetoric is forceful because brief writers avoid 
explaining why they choose words, making their word choice appear 
to be the correct, proper, or commonly used terminology. One of 
the most common metaphors employed by the pro-life groups 
substitutes the term "fetus" with variations of the term "unborn". 
Over forty versions of the term "unborn" are used including "unborn 
grandchildren," "viable unborn", "minor child," “unborn human 
life", "those who will be citizens if their lives are not ended in 
the womb", and other equally dramatic descriptions (Woliver & 
McDonald, 1993). These word choices for "fetus" gloss over the 
context of pregnancy, how the fetus is reliant on the woman, or 
what Gallagher calls "the geography of pregnancy" (1989, p. 127). 

A record number of amicus briefs (eighty-seven) were filed in 
the WEBSTER case. More than 300 organizations, with more than 120 
lawyers drafted 31 friend-of-the-court briefs for the pro-choice 
poisition in WEBSTER (Coyle, 1989, p. 27). Pro-life interests 
coordinated 46 amici curiae briefs supporting the state of Missouri 
in WEBSTER. The Reagan Justice Department lobbyied for its point 
of view in the Solicitor General’s Brief. Missouri did not 
coordinate the briefs from the dozens of pro-life interests with a 
stake in the WEBSTER case. Paige Comstock Cunningham, a lawyer for 
Americans United for Life Legal Defense Fund in Chicago, 
coordinated the amicus briefs for the pro-life side (Woliver 1992 
a and b; see also, Lavell, 1989, p. 26). Prior to the official 
filing of amicus briefs in WEBSTER, fifteen to twenty pro-life 
groups met in Chicago, in a session sponsored and coordinated by 
Americans United for Life, to discuss their WEBSTER strategy 
(Woliver 1992 a and b). 

For WEBSTER there was a unique mobilization, also, of the 
professional and academic communities to rally around ROE and 
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protect legalized abortion. The American Medical Association and 
other medical groups filed compelling briefs. In answer to Justice 
O’Connor’s questioning of viability criteria set up in ROE given 
new medical advances, 167 scientists and physicians signed a brief 
maintaining that viability for a fetus was still about 24 weeks 
gestation. Many of the pro-choice briefs displayed a multi-issue 
reproductive rights perspective, discussing legal abortion within 
the context of how women must negotiate their lives in America. 

The Bioethicists brief in WEBSTER was prepared by George J. 
Annas, a professor of law at Boston University Schools of Medicine 
and Public Health. Annas explained that bioethicists, 


believe rather strongly that they have no 
business in the courtroom. ‘Where ethics and 
law do come together is in good medical 
practice,’ he adds. ‘Maintaining ROE V. WADE 
in the doctor-patient relationship is good 
law, good medicine and good ethics. Because 
of that unique confluence, we decided to 
participate.’ (Coyle, 1989, p. 27). 


Over and over the pro-choice briefs frame this as a medical issue. 
The WEBSTER Bioethicists Brief #74, signed by 57 doctors, 
theologians, professors, and lawyers, stresses, "Although the 
precise beliefs and practices of the members of this group vary, as 


do their professional and religious backgrounds, the members 
believe that permitting competent adults to make important, 
personal medical decisions in consultation with their physicians is 
a fundamental principle of medical ethics, and that the doctor- 
patient relationship deserves the constitutional protection this 
Court has afforded it under the right of privacy." Or, as worded 
in Brief #6 in CASEY submitted by The American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists, et al., "As individuals, amici’s 
members hold differing views on the religious and philosophical 
issues that abortion raises. They agree, however, that when a 
patient seeks medical care and treatment, such as abortion, state 
laws should not interfere with a health care provider’s ability to 
exercise his or her best medical judgment in treating that 
patient." 

One pro-choice brief in WEBSTER, Brief of the Association of 
Reproductive Health Professionals, discusses this problem of the 
overlap and merging of abortion with some forms of birth control. 
This brief was the one most often cited by the Court in the WEBSTER 
decision itself. The brief for the WEBSTER appellees, Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America as counsel of record, also made 
these birth control points (Brief #58). 

Pro-choice amicus briefs for WEBSTER explicitly attempt to 
show that despite advances in medical technology, the trimester 
framework of ROE is still appropriate. The AMA brief in WEBSTER 
and several others argue that viability standards have not been 
fundamentally altered by new medical technologies or advances, and 
that ROE’s viability criteria is still workable. 
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Many pro-choice medical briefs framed abortion as a health 
issue which required a trusting doctor - patient relationship and 
full privacy rights for the patient to make the best health 
decision possible for herself. WEBSTER brief #63 submitted by the 
American Public Health Association, et al., put it this way, 
"Central to this right is respect for individual autonomy in 
deciding matters affecting one’s own health". Placed into even the 
most clear statements of women’s autonomy by these pro-choice 
briefs, though, is the presence of a member of the medical 
profession (often a doctor). For example, WEBSTER brief #63 by the 
American Public Health Association, et al., 


It is a central principle of sound public health care as 
well as of our longstanding legal traditions that 
individuals, with benefit of complete and objective 
information, should make their own health care decisions. 
..-- Such decisions should not be made by doctors, lawyers 
or legislators. 

This principle does not rest exclusively on the 
respect for individual autonomy that underlies our 
constitutional structure. Within the physician-patient 
relationship, it is understood that fully informed 
patients who actively make decisions about their own 
health options are the persons most likely to make the 
right decisions. (emphasis mine). 


In part, this is the strategy of the brief writing coalition, where 
sub-topics to be addressed by groups were dividied up. Naturally, 
the medical groups were given the medicine, health, and doctor- 
patient relationship aspects of the cases in question. For 
example, the AMA’s brief in WEBSTER only addresses two questions 
(both health and medicine related) out of the many questions asked 
by the court (see also Woliver 1992 a and b). Nevertheless, 
presumed in the briefs is the role of the established medical 
profession in helping to arbitrate women’s abortion decisions, and 
then to perform then. For WEBSTER the AMA wrote, "Given the 
diversity of views of amici’s members, this brief neither endorses 
nor opposes the Court’s holding in ROE that the state’s compelling 
interest begins at viability. However, our members all agree that 
every individual has a fundamental right to make an individual 
medical treatment decision free of state interference unless the 
stae has a compelling justificiation for the restrictions it 
imposes" (Brief #69). Left open here is whether in the future, 
given new medical technologies or whatever, the state can make a 
compelling justification for restrictions. The AMA supports ROE in 
general, at this time. The AMA brief for WEBSTER asserts, "In sun, 
what this discussion of the medical background of abortions, fetal 
viability and the physical and psychiatric implications of 
childbirth and abortion reveals is that the court in ROE was 
correct that ‘the abortion decision in all its aspects is 
inherently, and primarily, a medical decision...’" (see also Brief 
#74 in WEBSTER; #17 in RUST). Brief #74 in WEBSTER by Bioethicists 
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For Privacy echoes the AMA framing, "As this Court has recognized, 
a woman’s right to decide to terminate a pregnancy is exercised 
within the context of the doctor-patient relationship". In fact, 
the Bioethicists add, advances in medicine and scientific progress 
"has increased the importance of the doctor-patient relationship, 
for it is only in this context that difficult personal medical 
decisions can be made taking into consideration all of the medical 
and personal consequences that may ensue. Thus there is even more 
reason today to uphold the constitutional protection of decisions 
made in the privacy of the doctor-patient relationship than when 
ROE V. WADE was decided." 

Pro-choice medical briefs do tend to use a broad definition of 
a woman’s health (including psychological and socio-economic, 
sometimes) to place the abortion decision beyond just a matter of 
the life of the woman or her imminent death without an abortion. 
In their WEBSTER brief #63, the American Public Health Association, 
et al., presume a medicalized pregnancy system in statements such 
as, “It is precisely because serious health concerns are at stake 
in all pregnancies, and particularly those that are unwanted, that 
the Court is constitutionally bound to protect the right to choose 
abortion." 

A recurring concern in pro-choice medical briefs is that pro- 
life political victories in state legislatures (Missouri with 
WEBSTER, Pennsylvania in CASEY), and the Reagan/Bush 
administration’s "gag rule" with Title X in RUST, will expose 
doctors to medical malpractice suits for failure to fully disclose, 
solicit true informed consent, prenatally diagnose, or advise 
abortion for the health of the woman or because of fetal defect 
(See briefs # 9, #15 and #18 in RUST for example). 

Pro-choice briefs seem to have had an impact on Justice 
O’Connor’s opinions in abortion cases since THORNBURGH (Craig and 
O’Brien, 1993, pp. 224-227). Pro-choice arguments based on the ROE 
trimester framework, though, rather than a gender discrimination 
basis, could have allowed the erosion of ROE under it’s privacy and 
balanced state interest protecting health doctrines (Epstein & 
Kobylka, 1992, pp. 297-298; see also Colker, 1992). 


Pro-Life Medical Briefs 


One representation pro-life groups make is that advances in 
medical science make the ROE decision untenable. Pro-choice amicus 
briefs for WEBSTER attempted to show that despite advances in 
medical technology, the trimester framework of ROE was still 
appropriate. At the same time, many pro-life briefs noted the 
contradictions, from their point of view, in medical technologies 
which allow and sometimes seem to require doctors to treat fetuses 
as patients, yet also allow these "patients" to be aborted. Brief 
#40 in WEBSTER has an entire section entitled, "Missouri Has a 
Compelling Interest in Preserving the Life of the Unborn Child Who 
is Regarded by Medical Science as a Patient". The section includes 
statements such as, 
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Medical science affirms that human life begins at 
conception. ... Since the time of the ROE Court’s 
pronouncements about the potentiality of human life, a 
new medical discipline has emerged: fetology. This 
science treats the unborn child as a distinct patient. 
Indeed, the fetus is no longer dealt with as a 
maternal appendage ultimately to be shed at the whim of 
biologic forces beyond control. Instead, the fetus has 
achieved the status of the second patient, a patient who 
usually faces much greater risks of serious morbidity and 
mortality than does the mother. (Brief #40, WEBSTER). 


This brief argues that many of the instrusive measures the Missouri 
statute in question requires (ultrasound and amniocentesis to 
determine fetal age and lung maturity) are now "routine" medical 
practice and, therefore, are not burdensome. This is an 
interesting use of the, indeed, almost "routine" aspects of these 
technologies (see Woliver 1989). 

Attacks are directed toward the clinics and facilities where 
abortions are performed. The medical training of the "technicians" 
is also questioned. In attempts to undermine the credibility of 
the establishments, pro-life groups describe the abortion clinics 
in the worst light. In fact, abortion clinics are repeatedly 
referred to as part of the "abortion industry". Because these 
doctors have a "direct financial interest" in abortion, their 
credibility as physicians is questioned by pro-life groups. What 
these organizations ignore is the context of current American 
health care which is based on a fee-for-service system. Also 
conveniently ignored is the previous pro-life state level politics 
which forced abortion services out of many public hospitals and 
into these everysame private, free-standing clinics. The doctors 
who perform abortions are referred to as "technicians" and 
"abortion profiteers". Pro-life groups, when referring to these 
doctors as "technicians" and the clinics as "factories" or 
"industries", try to make abortion distinct from legitimate health 
care and birth control; such word choice attempts to undermine and 
disregard pro-choice medical arguments with powerful rhetoric. 
Their conclusion, as stated in Brief #25 of the American Academy of 
Medical Ethics in CASEY is, "Yet such decisions of life and death 
are simply too important to be left to the technicians, especially 
when the technicians have an economic stake in deciding against 
life". 

Important to the image of the abortion "technician" is that 
this is not a "real" doctor, but a mutant doctor. The pro-life 
briefs, as will be discussed, set up two patients which "real" 
doctors respect and treat with all the procedures available to 
them. This terminology of the "technician" in the "factory" is 
important to pro-life image making. Since doctors and medicine are 
highly legitimate and valued in American culture and politics, a 
separation is attempted between the profession of medicine and 
these "abortion profiteers". This shows the power of medical 
symbols in our culture. 
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Similarly, the health care and medical image of abortion must 
be refuted by pro-life advocates. This is part of the picture of 
"abortion on demand" for the "mere convenience of the woman" that 
is part of pro-life rhetoric (Woliver 1992 a and b; Woliver and 
McDonald, 1993). One example of this is in the pro-life brief #32 
in CASEY filed by Prolife Obstetricians and Gynecologist and 
Pediatricians, "It is true that abortion is a medical procedure. 
Equally true, however, is the fact that abortion is rarely a 
medical decision. It is almost universally a socio-economic 
decision." It is a procedure asked for by willful women, indeed 
the brief writers report, "a large percentage of women use abortion 
as a method of birth control" (Brief # 32 CASEY)! This is part 
of the attempt to discredit any attempt to justify abortion. 

The legitimacy of the doctor-patient relationship and the 
prestige of the medical profession are problems the pro-life briefs 
writers must redefine. "This court has never held that expression 
of viewpoints within the doctor-patient relationship is entitled to 
special protection," the American Academy of Medical Ethics Brief 
#35 in RUST asserts. They elaborate, "Telling a patient that the 
Title X program does not give referrals to clinics that only 
provide abortion services is not different from telling a patient 
that the Medicaid program does not pay for abortions. [citation to 
HARRIS here] ... It does not involve communication of an ‘ideology’ 
for a physician to tell a woman that smoking, drinking, drugs, or 
exposure to rubella may injure the fetus" (Brief #35 RUST). So, 
their reasoning goes, it is not ideological to be required to tell 
the woman about fetal development and that an abortion would harm 
the fetus. 

In defense of the "gag rule" contested in RUST, Brief #37 by 
the Association of American Physicians and Surgeons claims, "... 
Petitioners contend that they have a constitutional right to give 
abortion information which trumps these regulations. But the ROE 
abortion right belongs entirely to woman, not the physician." Of 
central importance in this brief is the framing of the second 
patient in pregnancy, the unborn child. RUST Brief #37 makes the 
argument that "... the legal right to abortion on demand requires 
physicians to ignore their ethical duty to their second patient, 
the unborn child, and to treat abortion and prenatal care as 
equally desirable options." This brief is striking in it’s 
references to "both patients" in the situation, 


Such traditional principles of medical ethics are 
reinforced by new advances in medical technology. New 
fetal visualizing and diagnostic techniques such as 
sonography -- now routine in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
week of pregnancy -- have had a tremendous impact in 
altering society’s perception of the once ‘hidden’ fetus. 
Parents are not able to see their children, with 
detailed, individual facial features and movements months 
before birth. (Brief #37 RUST). 


Fetal surgery, fetal theraphy, fetology, all make the fetus a 
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patient, and therefore, a client of the doctor’s deserving 
protection from the mother’s wishes, according to these briefs. 
"The fetus’ patient status flows from the biologically human nature 
of the fetus, not from maternal consent. Physicians have a moral 
obligation to the fetal patient apart from the mother’s interests" 
(Brief #37 RUST). This theme arises again in Brief #25 in CASEY 
by the American Academy of Medical Ethics. "Changes in medical 
technology are central to proper resolution of the controversies 
over abortion," they maintain. For example, "Today embryologists 
or fetologists can diagnose and treat an unborn child independently 
of the mother, including removing the child from its mother’s womb 
for surgery and then returning it to the womb to complete 
gestation. Facing such developments, one can hardly consider the 
child a mere extension of its mother" (Brief #25 in CASEY; see also 
Brief #32 CASEY). 

The shifting coalitions in abortion amicus briefs are 
carefully watched by the interest groups involved. In the pro-life 
brief filed by the American Association of Prolife Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists (AAPLOG) and the American Association of Prolife 
Pediatricians (AAPLP) for CASEY, for instance, the brief writers 
chortle, that both groups "are pleased to note that, although the 
American Medical Association (AMA) and the American Academy of 
Pediatrics (AAP) in the past have joined the ACOG in supporting ROE 
and abortion on demand, neither the AMA or the AAP has done so 
here" (Brief #32 CASEY). 

Pro-life briefs have a lot of precedents to utilize in their 
arguments. HARRIS V. MCRAE, BOWERS V. HARDWICK, and CRUZAN, are 
freqently mentioned. The reasoning of the majority in HARRIS 
supports Brief #28, the American Academy of Medical Ethics, in 
WEBSTER to assert in defense of the Missouri statute, "If a woman 
cannot afford to seek out medical personnel who will encourage and 
counsel her to have an abortion, it is the fault of her indigency, 
not that of the State". 


CONCLUSION 


Medical groups involvement in abortion politics is a mixed 
blessing. These groups bring a lot of political resources and 
professional and social prestige and legitimacy to abortion battles 
in the courts. Yet, the result is to "medicalize" abortion 
politics. As Petchesky notes, "... reproductive freedom for women 
is not simply a matter of developing more sophisticated 
techniques... abortion and reproductive freedom remain political, 
not technological, agendas - which feminists find necessary to 
mobilize over and over again" (1990, p. 2). In fact, “Abortion 
does not require male cooperation, is technically simple and 
completely effective, and responds to the problem at hand. In 
fact, it is incorrect to refer to abortion as a ‘technique’ of 
fertility control" (Petchesky, 1990, p. 29). 

Instrusive prenatal care and an emphasis on doctor overseen 
pregnancies increases the "medical" power in abortion politics. 
Pro-life groups now assert there are two patients at issue (the 
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woman and the fetus). Even the pro-choice medical briefs place 
medicine as important and subtly undermine women’s autonomy. The 
pro-choice medical briefs are not asserting that this is a woman’s 
choice alone. 

Most of these briefs were coalition efforts. Coalitions have 
many advantages for interest groups (Costain 1980; Schlozman, 1990, 
p. 368). Cooperation is easier in a coalition, as opposed to an 
umbrella organization, "when it is structured on an issue-by-issue 
basis, permitting a great deal of group autonomy" (Costain, 1980: 
480; see also Staggenborg 1986 and 1988; Tatalovich & Daynes, 
1993). An ad hoc issue coalition permits a wide variety of group 
members since, "groups only need to agree on a single issue to 
join" (Costain 1980: 490). 

The pro-life and pro-choice groups went through their 
"repertoires of collective action" (Tilly as quoted in Rule, 1988, 
p. 180) hoping that their lobbying through amicus efforts would 
sway the Supreme Court to their position. Previous research has 
established the important role interest groups play in setting the 
Supreme Court’s agenda (O’Connor and Epstein, 1984 and 1983; 
Caldeira and Wright, 1988), it is unclear, though, what effect 
amicus briefs have on the Court. Both sides felt that their amicus 
brief efforts had been influential in the WEBSTER case (Woliver 
1992 a and b; also Kolbert, 1989a; Grant 1989). What is clear is 
that the publicity over the WEBSTER decision, both before and after 
it was handed down, helped heighten interest group mobilization 
around lobbying the Supreme Court. 

Both sides, therefore, have continued to lobby the Supreme 
Court through their amicus briefs, hoping that the number of 
signatories, the lists of groups who co-sign, the numbers of briefs 
themselves, the prestige of the brief writers, or perhaps the 
reasoning within the briefs will sway justices to their side. If 
nothing else, the briefs make a public statement, are an organizing 
tool, and display potential political clout. The future 
involvement of medical groups in abortion politics needs to be 
monitored for how it frames the issue and what impact medical 
associations rhetoric has for women’s reproductive rights. 


Appendix A: edical Related Amicus iefs Selected for 
This Study. 


Note: I selected especially medical association briefs for this 
paper. This meant that I excluded some very important briefs by 
associations with medical implications. For example, I excluded 
Planned Parenthood briefs when they were written alone or with a 
coalition of women’s rights groups. Planned Parenthood briefs were 
included if they were in a coalition with medical groups. Although 
Planned Parenthood operates health clinics for women seeking birth 
control, their interests in these briefs are slightly different 
than the AMA or health groups alone. 


|_| 
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Case #1: WEBSTER V. REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH SERVICES (1989). Note: 
There were 79 to 81 amicus briefs in WEBSTER. Ten were selected 
for this paper: 


Brief #7: Doctors for Life, Missouri Doctors for Life, 
Missouri Citizens for Life, Missouri Nurses for Life, and Lawyers 
for Life, Inc. in Support of Appellants. 


Brief #18: The Catholic Health Association of the United 
States in Support of Appellants. 


Brief #28: The American Academy of Medical Ethics in support 
of Appellants. [This foundation if run out of the law firm of 
James Bopp, Jr., general counsel for the National Right to Life 
Committee. Briefs by this group are perhaps only marginally 
medically related, therefore]. 


Brief #40: American Association of Prolife Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists and the American Association of Pro-life 
Pediatricians in Support of Appellants. 


Brief #63: American Public Health Association, et al., in 
Support of appellees. 


Brief #69: American Medical Association, Am. Academy of Child 


& Adolescent Psychiatry, Am. Academy of Pediatrics, Am. College of 
Obstetricians & Gynecologists, Am. Fertility Society, Am. Medical 
Women’s Ass., Am. Psychiatric Ass. and Am. Society of Human 
Genetics in support of appellees. 


Brief #71: Am. Nurses’ Association & the Nurses’ Association 
of the American College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists in 
Support of appellees. 


Brief #72: National Association of Public Hospitals in 
support of appellees. 


Brief #74: Bioethicists for Privacy in support of appellees. 
Brief #81: The Association of Reproductive Health 
Professionals, et al., in support of appellees. 
Case #2: Rust v. Sullivan (1991). Note: There were 25 amicus 


briefs in RUST. Eight were included in this paper: 


Brief #9: The American Public Health Association, NOW Legal 
Defense and Education Fund, et al. in support of petitioners. 


Brief #15: American Public Health Association, the American 
College of Physicians, et al., in support of petitioners. 
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Brief #17: Twenty-Two Biomedical Ethicists supporting 
petitioners. 


Brief #18: American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, the American Academy of Family Physicians, the 
American Fertility Society, the American Medical Association, the 
American Medical Women’s Ass., The American Psychiatric Ass., and 
the Physicians for Reproductive Health in support of petitioners. 


Brief #20: Planned Parenthood Federation of America and the 
National Family Planning and Reproductive Health Ass. in support of 
petitioners. 


Brief #34: Feminists for Life of Am. and Am. Ass. of Pro-Life 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists in support of respondent. 


Brief #35: American Academy of Medical Ethics in support of 
respondent. 


Brief #37: Association of Am. Physicians and Surgeons in 
support of respondent. 


Case _ #3: Planned Parenthood of Southeast Pennsylvania v. Casey 
(1992). Note: 32 amicus briefs were filed in CASEY. Three were 
choosen for this study: 


Brief #6: American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, Am. Medical Women’s Ass., Am. Psychiatric Ass., Am. 
Public Health Ass., Ass. of Reproductive Health Professionals, 
National League for Nursing, and the National Medical Ass. in 
support petitioners. 


Brief #25: American Academy of Medical Ethics in support of 
respondents. 


Brief #32: American Ass. of Prolife Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists and the American Association of Prolife Pediatricians 
in support of respondents. 


Case # 4: Bray v. Alexandria Women’s Health Clinic (1993). See 
footnote #1 in text: 


Brief #13: 29 Organizations Committed to Women’s Health and 
Women’s Equality in support of respondents. [Includes American 
Medical Women’s Ass.,.. National Black Women’s Health Project... 
National Women’s Health Network... Women’s Medical Fund, Inc. ] 
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In a recent book, Mike Goldsmith and I argued (Wolman and Goldsmith, 1992) that the 
core focus in the study of urban politics ought to be on those factors that effect the well-being of 
residents in urban areas. The book was concerned with the scope for local government to affect 
well-being and the ways in which it did so in both the United States and Britain. However, we 
began by noting that there were factors other than local government that powerfully affected the 
well-being of residents in urban areas, including the operations of the market economy and the 
policies and activities of federal (and state) government. In many cases, we argued, these forces 
were more important than the activities of local government. In this paper, I want to focus on the 
policies and activities of the federal government. 

If, as I argue, national policy processes play a major role in determining the well-being of 
urban residents, what do we, as political scientists, know about them?. We know much about 


how urban politics works at the level of local government. What do we know about urban policy 


processes at the national level? How do they differ from (or are similar to) policy processes in 
other areas? Can an understanding of these processes contribute to our understanding of how 
urban issues move on and off the policy agenda, of what determines the shape and nature of urban 
policy outputs, of the kind of urban policy most likely to receive political support and legislative 
approval, and of the type of strategy most likely to succeed? 

In many ways, this is a return to an earlier concern of political science. During the late 


1960s and early 1970s urban policy processes at the national level were the subject of several 


useful and important studies (see Cleveland, 1969, Farkas, 1971, Wolman, 1971, and Haider, 
1974). However, over the last twenty years, while the study of public policy as a subdiscipline of 


political science has flourished, the study of urban policy, as a policy subsystem, has virtually 
disappeared, perhaps reflecting the relative standing of urban policy on the domestic policy agenda. 

As a simple test of the presence of urban policy processes in the political science literature, 
I recently examined the table of contents of the various texts on American public policy that were 
on my bookshelf. Typically, these books have a few introductory chapters on how to 
conceptualize public policy and a discussion of various stages of public policy, followed by several 
chapters on specific policy areas. Of the seven books I reviewed, (Dye, 1992, Peters, 1993, 
Anderson et. al., 1984, Palumbo, 1988, Cochran et. al., 1993, Rushevsky, 1990, and Henig, 
1985), none devoted a chapter to "urban policy", although Henig has chapters on urban and 
regional decline and fighting decline. Dye and Cochran et. al. each have a chapter on 
intergovernmental relations and all of the books have one or more chapters on individual policy 
areas that clearly are of concern to urban areas and their residents (e.g., crime, poverty and 
welfare, civil rights etc.). However, there are no chapters on urban policy or on what, 
traditionally, have been considered the major policy subareas of urban policy, housing and 
community or urban development. 

I do not mean, of course, to imply that social science has ignored urban problems and, 
indeed, urban policy. The nature of urban problems and the substance of urban policy and its 
impact and evaluation has been the continual subject of scholarly research in a variety of 
disciplines. However, here it is the politics and policy processes related to urban policy at the 
national level, presumably the primary domain of the political scientist, which is the focus of my 
concern. 

Nor do I mean to imply that there has been no work at all on the urban policy processes at 
the national level over the past twenty years. Indeed, there has been such work, much of which 
will be reviewed in the course of this paper. Clearly, there has been substantial research, as noted, 
on the impact of various urban policies, although relatively little of this has been by political 
scientists (but see Rich, forthcoming). Baumgartner and Jones (1993) have recently published an 
extremely insightful analysis of agenda setting and urban policy, while Hays (1985, 1990) has 
examined interest group activity in the urban policy process; Hays (1990), Johnson (1991) and 
Ripley and Franklin (1984) discuss the nature of the policy process as it relates to housing and 
community development and use these policy areas to explore some of the propositions about 
policy arenas that arise from the work of Lowi (1964, 1972) and successors. Several studies have 
been produced describing the policy development, legislative passage, and/or implementation of 
specific pieces of urban related policy, including Frieden and Kaplan (1975) on Model Cities and 


Hays (1985) on housing policy and community Development Block Grants. In addition there has 
been some good work on the determinants of the distribution of federal urban grant programs 
among recipients (see Friedland and Wong, 1983 and Rich, 1989). There has also been some 
literature on the process by which the President's biennial National Urban Policy Report is 
produced (see Hanson, 1982, Wolman and Merget, 1980, Eisinger, 1985, Orlebeke, 1990 and 
Stegman, 1993). 

The purpose of this paper is to examine what we know about the urban policy process at 
the national level in the context of existing literature and also to set forth what we do not know. 
The paper is divided into four parts. In the first part I address the very difficult and perplexing 
question of what it is we mean by the term “urban policy". In the second part, I examine our 
knowledge of the"urban policy system" from the perspective of the concepts and theories of the 
recently developed political science subdiscipline of public policy. I then move to a broader 
examination of the politics of urban policy, focusing on various stages of the policy process. 
Finally, I present an agenda for future research based on the previous review of existing literature 


and our discussion of it. 


WHAT IS URBAN POLICY 


Part of the problem is probably already self-evident from this review; what is it that 
qualifies as urban policy? What am I arguing political scientists have ignored? It is clear that there 
are several different, largely implicit, definitions of what the term means. Is urban policy a 
coherent and overarching explicit policy or set of policies towards the nation's urban areas, as 
implied in the President's biennial National Urban Policy Report or is it, more expansively, all 
policies that have an impact, whether intended or not, on urban areas (i.e., implicit as well as 
explicit urban policy. See, for example, Vaughan, 1977, Mills, 1987)? Perhaps it should be 
considered more narrowly as policies that are directed primarily to urban problems as opposed to 
problems in other geographic areas (e.g., the need for mass transportation) or as policies which, 
though they are directed at problems that occur throughout the United States, are disproportionately 
present or much more severe in urban areas (e.g., crime). Finally, the historically traditional 
definition has identified urban policies as those particularly related to urban physical development 
(housing and urban development policies, urban planning and urban infrastructure). Which of 
these captures what is meant by urban policy? Furthermore, since "urban policy" is a term which 


is used in a political environment and which is part of political debate (e.g., “Why has urban policy 


fallen off the national agenda? "Why has it proven so difficult for the United States to develop an 


Urban Policy" etc.), how does the way in which the term is defined affect the policy process itself 
and the nature of policy outputs? 

Cleveland (1969) points out that "urban policy" is difficult to define because, unlike most 
other policy areas, it involves a geographic as well as a functional dimension: 


A perplexing conceptual issue arises because urban affairs as a policy field implies both the 
dimension of governmental function (urban development) and the dimension of geographic area 
(the city). Typically in American politics, fields of public policy have been visualized in terms of 
the clusters of values, objectives, and programs related to basic government functions alone, like 
education, law enforcement, or transportation... a policy sector embodying an areal as well as a 
functional dimension complicates the classification of issues. 


He argues that urban policies "share a common element of urban-relatedness, either 
because they are uniquely associated with and part of the governmental function of fostering urban 


development, or because they are significantly more acute as problems or issues when occurring in 


an area of considerable population density." (p. 5). Cleveland's definition would include both 
individual policies aimed specifically at urban areas (such as the traditional urban development 
policies) and policies addressed to problems which, although national, are deemed to be 
particularly acute in urban areas. It would include, as a possible subset, any overarching policies 
focussed on the nation's urban areas as well. 

Another way of approaching the problem is to accept as "urban policies” those policies 
which are thought of, by the public and by participants in the policy process, as primarily being 
addressed to urban problems, regardless of what geographic areas the policies actually affect or 
where the most severe problems actually exist. Thus, housing policy is normally perceived as an 
"urban" policy, even though it is national and scope and some of the most severe housing 
problems are in non-urban areas. This conception of "urban policy" also makes its existence 
contingent: What kinds of policies are perceived as "urban"? Do these policies constitute a distinct 
policy subsystem and, if so, what characterizes such a subsystem? In addition, as we will discuss 
later, the consequences of whether a policy is perceived to be "urban" or national may be of 
political relevance; perceiving a problem and a policy to be urban in nature may predispose it to a 
different set of political forces and processes (a variation of the policy determines politics approach 
of Lowi and others). 

The above discussion only begins to nail down the elusive concept of "urban policy". Let 
us look more closely at each of these terms. First, what do we mean by "policy". Many, but not 
all, definitions of policy emphasize an intentional aspect. Thus, Anderson (1990) defines policy as 
"a purposive course of action followed by an actor or set of actors in dealing with a problem or 
matter of concern." (pp. 5-6). Palumbo's definition (1988) also includes intentionality: "Policies 
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(are) the intentions (contained in politician's statements, party platforms, campaign promises, and 
so on) that guide action." (p. 9). These definitions would exclude "implicit" urban policy from the 
set of activities encompassed by the term “urban policy", since intentionality is absent. Other 
definitions would, however, include "implicit urban policy". Peters (1993) defines policy as "the 
sum of government activities, whether acting directly or through agents, as it has an influence on 
the lives of citizens." (p. 4). 

The definitional problem is further complicated by the term "urban". Does urban policy 
refer to policies directed primarily or solely towards problems of central cities, or does it refer, 
more broadly, to metropolitan areas (cities and suburbs) or, indeed, to all urban places (including 
free-standing communities of 10,000 or 25,000 population outside of metropolitan areas)? Again, 
the answer has both analytical (what we wish to examine as urban policy) and political 
implications. 

Where does this leave us? One way out of the conundrum is to take as "urban policy" that 
which is perceived by the public and policymakers as "urban" in nature and work back from that. 
What are the characteristics of policies that are perceived as "urban"? Under what circumstances 
are functional policies perceived as "urban"? What is the geographical focus of those policies that 
are perceived as "urban" (i.e., central city, metropolitan, all non-rural)? This approach turns the 
nature of urban policy into an empirical question. Other approaches obviously require a specific 
definition; we clearly need to know what counts as urban policy before we attempt to explain it or 
the processes that bring it about. In most of the literature reviewed, however, such a definition has 
been conspicuously lacking. Given the lack of precision with which the term has been used, we 
will be inclusive, as befits an exploratory paper, and accept as “urban policy" all that has been 
discussed under the term. 


WHAT DO WE WANT TO KNOW ABOUT URBAN POLICY PROCESSES? 


How do we describe, characterize and analyze a policy area? Much of the literature on 


urban policy processes at the national level predates the development of public policy as a modern 


subfield of political science. Since the late 1960s, public policy conceptualization and theory have 


developed rapidly. Prior to that time, policy systems were viewed as "iron triangles” or 
“subgovernments", involving, as Anderson (1990) notes, "a pattern of stable relationships among 
some congressional committees (or subcommittees), an administrative agency or two, and the 
relevant interest groups centered around a particular policy area." (p. 70) Analysis consisted of 
describing the nature and relationship of the interest groups, agencies, and congressional 
subcommittees that constituted these subgovernments. According to Berry (1989), these iron 


triangles or subgovernments shared the following characteristics: 


"(1) A small group of actors play a dominant role in developing policy in a particular field; 
(2) policymaking is consensual, with quiet bargaining producing agreements among 
affected parties; and (3) partisan politics does little to disturb these relatively autonomous 
and stable arrangements." 


However, Lowi's policy arena typology (1964) initiated an era of extensive theorizing 
about public policy. Although Lowi's threefold (later fourfold) division of policy arenas into 
distributive, redistributive, and regulatory has been criticized and revised and amended, his lasting 
contribution was the concept that policy determined politics, i.e., that differnt types of policies or 
policy systems are characterized by different types of participants, processes, and outcomes. 
Lowi's focus was on policy arenas, but, more generally the discussion has extended to policy 
systems, policy subsystems, policy communities, issue networks etc. Below we examine three of 


the major foci of research that have emerged in the public policy field and attempt to consider urban 


policy within the context of each. 

Policy Making Systems At the broadest level of generality, how can policymaking for 
different kinds of policies be characterized? Following Redford (1969), Thurber (1991) has 
proposed a typology of policy making systems that includes macropolicy systems, policy 
subsystems, and micropolicy systems. Each system is characterized by differences along four 
dimensions: visibility of decision, scope of conflict, level (intensity) of conflict, and number of 
participants. Macropolicy systems, or high politics "make major decisions that may change 
policies or the policy structure surrounding a major policy area. Participants in these systems often 
are presidents, congressional leaders, the mass media, the general public, the Supreme Court, or 
the leaders of large broad-based groups in society." Policy subsystems consist of decentralized 
power structures with interaction among their participants. Participants include representatives of 
interest groups, congressional staff and committee and subcommittee members, bureau and agency 
staff, and policy specialists from universities, state and local governments and the media. The 
traditional iron triangle is one classic example of a policy subsystem; the more expansive issue 
network, discussed below, is another. Micropolicy systems involve policy of little interest to the 
public, usually involving quite technical matters. "Micropolicy systems are characterized by 
limited participation, limited access, and limited communication outside of those decision makers 
with the inside technical knowledge to understand the issues or those political actors who want a 
favor and those in government who can grant it." 

Where does urban policy fit in this typology? Baumgartner and Jones (1993) argue that 


urban policy is a macropolicy system: 


"Rather than organized within a policy subsystem, national urban policies have been 
structured by the larger policy institutions - the political parties and the President. Interest 
groups have taken sides in the national debate over the plight of American cities, but their 
influence has been dwarfed by the sweep of partisan competition." 


Baumgartner and Jones implicitly define "urban policy" at the very highest level of 
generality - ie., a comprehensive policy or policies designed to alleviate the plight of cities or 
urban distress. They may be correct in placing urban policy, thus defined, in the macropolicy 
system. However, more narrow definitions of urban policy, particularly those functionally based - 
e.g., public housing policy, urban mass transit policy, community development policy - appear to 
fit comfortably into Thurber's policy subsystem category. 

Thurber identifies three types of policy subsystems: 1) "dominant policy subsystems", 
consisting of "relatively stable communications and decision-making clusters with a small number 
of participants who significantly influence and often control government programs or issues."; 2) 
“competitive policy subsystems", involving coalitions of actors in a constant state of competition, 
with the system being more complex and open than dominant policy subsystems; and 3) 
“disintegrated policy subsystems", which involve an existing subsystem in the process of 
disintegrating with a widening of scope and extensive conflict, frequently moving the issue to the 
macropolicy level. 

Iron triangles are one possible type of dominant policy subsystem or subgovernment, while 
issue networks are a form of competitive policy subsystem. The distinction between iron triangles 
and issue networks is important. Heclo (1977), in reacting to the limitations of "iron triangles" as 
aconcept, argues that: 


"Issue networks are particularly relevant to the intricate and confusing welfare policies that 
have been undertaken in recent years. The notion of iron triangles and subgovernments 
presumes small circles of participants who have succeeded in becoming largely 
autonomous. Issue networks, on the other hand, comprise a large number of participants 
with quite variable degrees of mutual commitment or of dependence on others in their 
environment; in fact it is almost impossible to say where a network leaves off and its 
environment begins. Iron triangles and subgovernments suggest a stable set of participants 
coalesced to control fairly narrow public programs which are in the direct economic interest 
of each party to the alliance. Issue networks are almost the reverse image in each respect." 


While Thurber considers issue networks one form of policy subsystem, Heclo's discussion 
raises questions about the appropriateness of such a classification. Thurber's definition of policy 
subsystem requires the interaction of members of the system; however, the extent to which 
members of an issues network interact is unclear (as is what interaction actually means in the 


context of knowledge diffusion). Kingdon, employing a similar concept ("policy communities") 


indicates that interaction does (must?) occur. Policy communities are, according to Kingdon, 


"composed of specialists in a given policy area - health, housing, environmental protection, 
criminal justice, to name a few. In any one of these policy areas, specialists are scattered 
both through and outside of government... they have in common their concern with one 
area of policy problems. They also have in common their interactions with one another." 


Sabatier (1987) argues that policy subsystems will have one or more "advocacy coalitions" 


defined not simply by participation, but by shared belief systems and "a nontrivial degree of 
coordinated activity over time." (p. 660) It is unclear whether "coordinated activity" implies 
interaction. Cobb and Elder (1981) suggest that the degree and nature of interaction may vary with 
the nature of the subsystem: 


"In well-established policy areas characterized by benign (low-conflict) environments, one 
would expect decision-making to be well structured and highly focused. In such areas, 
there will be well-established channels of formal and informal communications among a 
stable set of actors... In new or poorer-established areas of policy, or in areas characterized 
by hostile or conflictual environments, decision-making is likely to be more loosely 
structured and diffusely focused. The actors involved are likely to be unstable but highly 
consequential. Decisions are likely to be the product of who happens to communicate what 
to whom and how." (p. 399). 


The above discussion leads to several questions: First, is the existence or non-existence of 
a policy subsystem (or issue network or policy community) an empirical question or is it simply a 
description of actors and institutions that participate in the policy process. In other words, does a 
policy subsystem require interaction? Second, does the term "policy subsystem" imply stability 
across a range of activities within an issue area? Or can a policy subsystem refer to the actors and 
institutions and their relationships with respect to a small number of activities or even a single 
activity? Third, does existence of a policy subsystem require persistence, in recognizable form, of 
the relationships over time? 

Where does urban policy fit? Assuming that a policy subsystem requires interaction, is 
there an urban policy system? Does such a policy subsystem exist across a range of functional 
issues affecting urban areas or is there a separate subsystem for each of a variety of issues (e.g., 
housing, community development, urban crime etc.)? Is the urban policy subsystem (or each of 
various urban policy functional subsystems) best characterized as a dominant policy subsystem 
(such as an iron triangle), a competitive policy subsystem (such as an issues network or a policy 
community), or as a disintegrating policy subsystem or part of the macropolicy system? Who and 
what does the subsystem(s) consist of and what are the relationships of these actors and 
institutions to each other? If an urban policy subsystem does not exist (i.e., there is no 
interaction), are there any generalizations that can be made about the process by which urban policy 
is made and the participants in that process? Can an urban policy issue network and/or policy 
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community be identified across issue areas? 

Whether urban policy constitutes a subsystem or not depends, as well, on how urban 
policy is defined. Farkas (1971) argues that an urban policy subsystem involving interaction 
among the participants does exist (or did exist when she conducted her research in the 1960s). 


The urban policy subsystem, although somewhat loose and porous, does have identifiable 
parameters and continues to branch out. It is a complex network of relationships among 
congressional committees, individual Senators and Congressmen, executive agencies, units 
of the Executive Office of the President, a permanent Presidential "urban" staff, ad hoc 
governmental task forces, interest groups, independent lobbyists, and housing and 
development coordinators. (p. 72). A loose but reasonably identifiable urban policymaking 
subsystem appears in rough contour, despite the persistence of the myth that there are no 
recognized decision making patterns for urban affairs at the Federal level... The urban 
interest network meets the criteria for qualification as a political subsystem set forth by 
system theorists David Easton and Robert Dahl: a persistent pattern of relations involving 
power and authority which results in allocation of values." (p. 97). 


However, Farkas's research cannot be said to have established in a systematic way the 
existence of the subsystem she argues exists. Based on a series of legislative case studies of urban 
related issues in the 1960s, Cleveland's conclusions (1969) are markedly different: 


The legislative problem studies reveal no widespread recognition and acceptance of urban 
affairs as a field of national policy. Members of Congress typically have not yet developed 
stable frames of reference through which to approach the analysis of urban problems... 
Definitional and conceptual confusion surround the idea of urban problems as a policy 
sector. In comparison to established policy fields like agricultural policy, labor policy, or 
foreign trade policy, urban affairs policy appears vague and hopelessly diffuse." (p. 375). 


Clearly, the evidence of these two early studies is insufficient to answer the question of 
whether an urban policy subsystem exists; in addition, evidence of the existence of such a 
subsystem in the 1960s would not suggest a similar system exists today or, indeed, during the 
1980s or 1970s. Systematic empirical investigations into the existence and nature of subsystems 
are, in any case, few and far between in any issue area (though see Thomas, 1975 and Salisbury 
et. al., 1990). Wolman (1971) identified a "policy elite" in the area of housing and community 
development policy during the 1960s, but did not examine the extent to which the elite members 
interacted with each other. (Although he did establish the extent to which the elite interacted with 
various interest groups in the policy environment). Hays (1990a) studied the extent of interaction 
among interest groups in the area of low income housing policy. 

Given the fragmentation of decision making along functional lines in both the Executive 
Branch and Congress, it seems unlikely that a single urban policy system exists or, indeed, that 
policy is even frequently viewed in those terms (although this is the subject for empirical research). 
There does seem to be a loose "issue network" or "policy community" of individuals whose 
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concern is urban problems and policies, and it would be useful to map these out. My own 
impression is that these networks are comprised mostly of academics and researchers with loose 
ties to Executive branch and Congressional personnel whose concerns are primarily functional. If 
I am correct, this is an incomplete issue network or policy community with very loose ties to those 
who are actually in institutional positions of policy making. The urban policy issue network or 


policy community is incomplete because policy is organized functionally rather than areally, and it 


is, therefore, difficult for the concerns of the network to penetrate the policy process. But what 
about functional aspects of urban policy? Is there an urban policy subsystem that cuts across the 
various functional policy issues (e.g., housing, community development, employment and 
training, crime etc.) so that there are some individuals consistently interacting across these issues 
in terms of there urban implications? This, too, is a subject for further research. 

Policy Arenas: As the above suggests, analysis frequently proceeds by attempting to 
determine the type of policymaking system or subsystem that best describes the policy area under 
consideration. However, Lowi and others have suggested that policies themselves can be divided 
into a small number of categories sharing similar characteristics and that each of these "policy 
arenas” are characterized by different kinds of subsystem behavior. Lowi (1964) initiated the 
discussion by setting three distinct arenas of power: distributive, redistributive, and regulatory 
(This was later expanded to four by the addition of the constituent policy arena. 1972). 
Distributive policy is policy that can be disaggregated so that every participant gets something and 
there are no perceived losers; this is the traditional logrolling mode of decision. Redistributive 
policy involves conflict over important values that are contested, with clearly perceived winners 
and losers. Regulatory policy involves the imposition of restraints or restrictions on the behavior 
of individuals or groups. According to Lowi, each of these arenas of policy develops characteristic 
political structures. The relationship among participants, for example, is characterized by 
logrolling in the distributive arena, bargaining among groups in the regulatory arena, and class and 
ideological conflict in the redistributive arena. Ripley and Franklin (1984) modify Lowi's 
typology and present a fourfold typology of domestic policy: distributive, competitive regulatory, 
protective regulatory, and redistributive. Like Lowi, they argue that each of these policy arenas is 
characterized by "its own distinctive set of political relationships... the main features of the political 
relationships that we are concerned with... are the identity of the primary actors, the basic nature of 
the interaction among these actors, the stability of their interaction, the visibility of the policy 
decisions to individuals not immediately involved or concerned, and the relative influence of 
different individuals." (p. 22). 

There have been relatively few efforts to attempt to place urban policy or urban policies in 


the appropriate arena. Those that have, focus almost entirely on housing and community 
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development (functional) policy rather than urban policy more broadly construed. Ripley and 
Franklin (1984) suggest that housing and community development policy has elements of both 
redistributive and distributive policy. (pp. 123ff), but most of their discussion involves the 
distributive aspects of housing and community development policy. They contend that the 
distributive aspects of housing and community development policy are characterized by major 


subgovernment adaptation, one of four possible variations of congressional-bureaucratic 


relationships in the distributive policy arena. 

Subgovernment dominance, according to Ripley and Franklin, constitutes the normal 
situation with respect to distributive politics. Subgovernments are "small groups of political 
actors, both governmental and nongovernmental that specialize in specific issue areas." (p. 8). 
However, major subgovernment adaptation is required when challenges to a subgovernment 
appear and begin to erode its effectiveness. The subgovernment must undertake some adaptations, 
which, if successful, will reestablish itself "on the basis of a new definition of interests, issues and 
positions." (and, possibly with new members or new relationships among members). Ripley and 
Franklin trace (briefly) the major subgovernment adaptation that the housing and community 
development subgovernment underwent during the 1970s with the advent of the Nixon 
Administration. Hays (1990b) views low-income housing as part of the redistributive policy arena 
and examines subsystem opposition and reaction to efforts to impose redistributive housing cuts 
during the Reagan Administration. Johnson (1991/1992) argues that housing policy shifted from 
the distributive to the redistributive arena during the 1980's. 

Wolman (1971), although arguing that most housing policy is in the distributive rather than 
the redistributive arena (p. 12), focussed his research on housing policy decisions in the 
redistributive arena. He contended that: 


"Redistributive housing policy decisions (decisions whose impact is perceived by those 
involved in the decision-making process to favor a class of people) do not occur frequently. 
When they do, they are seen to be major changes, such as the Urban Renewal Act of 1949 
or the rent supplement legislation of 1965, both of which were programs perceived, at the 
time, as attempts to aid the lower class. The output of a redistributive decision, thus is 
likely to be qualitatively different from what has preceded it... it is likely to be perceived as 
significant social change." 


Where does urban policy fit within the various categories of arenas of power? If arenas of 
power are defined by how policies are perceived, does policy perceived as "urban policy" fall into 
the category of redistributive with the political structure, processes and relationships that 
characterize that arena (i.e., conflict, idology, participation of major institutions)? Are functional 
policies which affect urban areas but are not viewed as "urban" in nature in the distributive arena? 
When these policies, for whatever reasons, become perceived primarily as urban in nature rather 


than functional, do they enter the redistributive arena and, if so, with what consequences. Indeed, 


to what extent, through what means and with what results do urban policies move from one arena 


to another? Ripley and Franklin (1984) suggest that one frequently employed political strategies is 
to attempt to move redistributive issues (which are highly conflictual and based on partisan and 
ideological differences) to the distributive arena where differences are much easier to resolve. 
They point to the history of the Model Cities Act as an example as well as housing policy during 
the 1980s (p. 171). 

Ripley and Franklin also suggest that policies may shift from one arena to another over time 
as a result of changing circumstances and forces. Johnson (1991) describes the changing forces 
affecting housing policy during the 1980's but it is unclear whether the shift he described 
permanently moved housing policy from the distributive to the redistributive arena or did so only 
temporarily in response to a specific situation. It appears that during the 1980's, housing policy 
may have been an example of a disintegrating policy subsystem under the threat of massive 
funding cuts which, for a short period of time, moved housing policy into the redistributive arena. 
However, in Ripley and Franklin's terms, the system underwent "major subgovernment adaption," 
reestablishing itself in a revised form and continuing to engage in distributive policy. 

Perhaps a prior question is what constitutes redistributive policy. Efforts to reduce housing 
spending imply the policy has moved to the redistributive policy arena if the policy is perceived by 
participants to be one of battle over important contested values (e.g., poor vs. non-poor; cities vs. 
suburbs). If it is not perceived along these lines, policy remains in the distributive arena, although 
the existing policy subsystem in that arena may undergo significant change (or subgovernment 
adaption as Ripley and Franklin term it). 

Policy Agenda, The analysis of policy agendas has become an important concern of public 
policy study with particular emphasis on how issues gain access to the policy agenda. Cobb and 
Elder (1983) and Kingdon (1984) both address this question. Cobb and Elder argue that issues 
reach the agenda as a result of “the dynamic interplay between the initiator and the trigger device... 
a link must be made between grievance (or a triggering event) and an initiator who converts the 
problem into an issue." (p. 85). Kingdon (1984) contends that policies reach the agenda when 
three separate streams of problems, policies, and politics come together at critical times: "Solutions 
(policies) become joined to problems, and both of them are joined to favorable political forces. 
This coupling is most likely when a policy window - an opportunity to push pet proposals or one's 
conceptions of policy - is open. Policy windows are opened either by the appearance of 
compelling problems or by happenings in the political stream." (p. 204). 

How do urban problems reach the policy agenda (and why has it proven so difficult to do 
so since the 1970s)? Baumgartner and Jones (1993) argue that urban problems reached the policy 


agenda during the 1960s as a result of a nearly unique window of opportunity (but without a 
unique triggering event) and fell off the agenda as a consequence both of changing circumstances 
and redefinition by the public and policymakers of the nature of urban problems. 


"One cannot understand the rise and decline of the national urban initiative without 
appreciating the particular confluence of factors that occurred during the 1960s. An 
unprecedented window of opportunity opened during that time, in which three major social 
trends came into juxtaposition: America's postwar prosperity; social attitudes that, for a 
brief moment in history, turned from economic to social issues; and the high watermark of 
the Democratic Rooseveltian coalition, led by an activist President with an ambitious 
domestic agenda." (p. 144). 


However, the dissolution of this fortuitous juxtaposition was hastened by a redefinition of 


the nature of urban problems, policies, and programs: 


"Cities, after 1967, were associated with racial disharmony. Urban programs were no 
longer perceived as massive initiatives to improve Americans' lives, but, rather, in the 
minds of many Americans, as simple aid programs for Blacks." (p. 126) 


It is clear that efforts to understand the dynamics affecting the presence (or lack thereof) 
and nature of urban issues on the national agenda has proven difficult for political scientists. 
Writing in 1969, Cleveland predicted, "The emergence of metropolitan problems as high-priority 
issues in national politics is already well underway. Walter Lippman saw the trend in 1965 when 
he observed, "The edifice of the Great Society will have to be built, if it is to be built at all, in the 


we 


great cities."" (p. 389). However, writing nearly 25 years later, Baumgartner and Jones observe: 


"The decline of the urban initiative was almost as sudden as its emergence. The 1970s 
were a period of declining press interest and consideration in Congress. Advocates were 
unable to mount a satisfactory defense of urban programs in the Reagan attack on the 
domestic federal role during the 1980s, and congressional attention to urban affairs 
declined dramatically along with federal funding. Yet urban problems are as severe, if not 
more so, than they were during the 1960s. Moreover, a vast network of powerful interests 
organized at both the national and state and local levels had been spawned by the 
Democratic domestic policy initiative. Could any honest social scientist have predicted the 
weakness of these public-sector forces in the mid-1970s?" 


The discussion in this section clearly demonstrates that the study of public policy is now 
rich with provocative concepts and theories that can provide a context for the analysis of "urban 
policy". However, it is worth tempering this statement by citing an earlier caution that, 


unfortunately, probably still holds true. In their 1977 review of the public policy studies literature, 


Greenberg et. al. comment on the disjunction between what public policy theory has promised and 
what it has delivered: "While there are many provocative and potentially important theories, 


systematic empirical research to test them has largely been lacking." In light of that judgment, it is 
not surprising that there has been little sustained and systematic research on urban policy 


processes. However, urban policy may constitute an inviting area for tying public policy theory to 
research. 


THE POLITICS OF URBAN POLICY 


Given the lack of research on the "urban policy process" at the national level over the past 
two decades, there is not a systematic body of knowledge relating to each of the various stages of 
the urban policy process (agenda setting, policy formulation, policy adoption, the budget process, 
and implementation) or to the process as a whole. However, there are some aspects of the process 
that have been explored: 

The importance of policy definition. Cleveland (1969) refers to the critical importance of 
“issue context" in the politics of urban policy: 


"The issue context is [a] significant guide to congressional behavior in coping with urban 
problems. When a problem is presented to the Congress calling for legislative action, the 
way congressmen and senators perceive it - the frame of reference through which they view 
the problem and classify it for analysis - has much to do with how the bill is handled, with 
what attitudes and policy preferences are evoked, and consequently with policy outcomes. 
Thus, it is likely to make a significant difference whether a bill to strengthen the ability of 
local governments to deal with civil disobedience is looked upon by members of Congress 
as a civil rights issue or simply as a matter of improving law enforcement." (p. 8) 


Hays (1985) makes the same point with respect to housing policy, noting that it can be 
viewed through "multiple frames of reference" and that the politics and outcomes of the process 
will differ considerably depending upon whether housing is seen as part of social welfare policy, 
as part of community development policy, or as part of macroeconomic policy (p. 24). 

Cleveland notes that during the period in which the case studies in his volume occurred 
(1955-1964) proponents of urban oriented legislation worked hard to avoid having their proposals 
perceived and defined as "big-city" bills. "Given the rural tradition and the small-town orientation 
of many members of Congress, champions of urban legislation in a number of the case studies 
worked strenuously to define the issue context for their proposals so as to allay the opposition of 
and attract support from those representing non-metropolitan constituencies." (p. 363). 

As Baumgartner and Jones note, however, by the late 1960s politicians found it 
advantageous to have their proposals seen as urban in the broadest context: 


"Urban problems are conglomerates of more specific problems such as crime, poverty, 
housing, and transportation. These problems may be seen individually or as manifestations 
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of an underlying syndrome. During the 1960s the broader definition of the problem gained 
greater acceptance. (p. 241) 


The political advantage of broad as opposed to narrow definitions of urban (or of urban as 
opposed to functional definitions of policy) may change quickly over time. After the riots of the 
late 1960s, urban problems began to be perceived as Black problems , as Baumgartner and Jones 
have noted, and it became politically advantageous to define problems narrowly in terms of their 
functional attributes rather than as "urban policies" 

The movement of issue context from functional areas (e.g., housing, education, job 
training policy etc.) to an areal dimension (urban) is important because the redefinition may throw 
the policy from a relatively stable policy subsystem into the macropolitical system (in Thurber's 
terms) or, in Lowi's terms, from the distributive to the redistributive arena. Urban policy has not 
fared well in such a context during the last two decades. 

Complexity and confusion of urban policy, ‘Both Haider (1974) and Cleveland (1969) 
emphasize the difficulties urban policy faces in the congressional context because of its focus on 
geographic area rather than function. Haider (1974) notes the problem this poses for state and 
local interest groups: 

"Problems and policies tend to be defined largely within the context of a spatial 
setting determined by city, county and state lines. But since Congress and its committee 
structure are organized along functional and not geographic lines, the government interest 


groups confront a chronic and overriding problem. That is, they seek the imposition of 
spatial concerns on functionally oriented and structured institutions." 


Cleveland describes the problem from the congressional perspective: 


Legislative proposals in well-established policy fields like agriculture, taxation 
immigration, and the like will be referred to the same standing congressional committees 
that have considered bills in that policy field for generations. The committee system is 
reasonably well designed to encourage rational and comprehensive policy making in these 
fields. For bills concerned with urban problems, however, the situation is quite different. 
Assignment to a committee is as likely to mask as to make clear the urban dimension of the 
legislative proposal... Not one of the committees in either house demonstrated broad 
concern for urban dimensions of the issues before it. The groups that most nearly 
approximate this broad concern are probably the House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees, or perhaps the District of Columbia Committees, but even here each pair of 
committees has its own special orientation, the former functional and the latter geographic." 
(pp. 359-60) 


The situation has not changed markedly twenty five years later, even though the Banking 
and Currency committees have been renamed Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs in the Senate 


and Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs in the House. The results, according to Cleveland, are 


that “urban concerns are easily sidetracked or subsumed under more salient political issues. Policy 
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for urban areas often emerges indirectly as a result of the pursuit of another objective. Or the urban 
dimension... is passed over entirely." (p. 357). 

Policy Formulation: Policy formulation for urban policy appears to vary substantially from 
administration to administration. Wolman (1971) discussed policy formulation during the Johnson 
Administration as being centered in the White House and making extensive use of task forces. 
There are few other comprehensive studies of policy formulation for urban policy (although see 


Hays, 1985) other than several descriptions of how various Administrations put together the 


required biennial National Urban Policy Report (see Wolman and Merget, 1980, Hanson, 1982, 
Fisinger, 1985, Orlebeke, 1990, and James (1990). These studies suggest the declining interest in 
urban policy during the 1980's and the movement of concern from the White House during the 
Nixon and Carter years to the Department of Housing and Urban Development during the 1980's. 

Of course, policy formulation takes a very different course when the concern is retrenching 
and cutting programs (a concern imposed by the White House and OMB, but without a major 
policy formulation process) then when it is devising new programs and policies. In the latter case 
there are a variety of policy formulation processes that can be pursued. The White House took the 
lead role during the Johnson years; it took a strong co-ordinate role, but working with HUD during 
the Carter years. HUD, under Jack Kemp, took the lead in the Bush Administration. 

Role of Interest Groups. Following Lowi, Ripley and Franklin argue that issues in the 
redistributive policy arena involve high presidential involvement and little participation of 
traditional interest groups; instead "peak associations" are likely to be involved. Unlike in the 
distributive and regulatory arenas, Ripley and Franklin (1984) "expect the importance of 
subgovernments... to be minimal in terms of final decisions made regarding redistributive policy." 
This expectation corresponded well with my own previous findings (Wolman, 1971) on the 
politics of redistributive housing policy: 


"Input from organized groups - which often formed the basis of traditional case studies of 
public policy - was found to be relatively unimportant in influencing major redistributive 
housing decisions, although quite important in more incremental distributive decisions. 
Particularly in the subsystem of policy formulation, organized interest groups seemed to 
lack major impact; instead White House task forces provided the main input in this 
subsystem. Sectors of society rather than specific organized interests were represented 
within these task forces." 


However, in a much later study of redistributive housing policy, Hays (1990a) found that 
peak associations did not play a dominant role and more traditional groups, particularly 
intergovernmental groups and public and private providers, were more important (as measured by 
frequency of congressional testimony and ratings of group influence by congressional staff). It is 
questionable though, whether Hays research actually focussed on housing policies in the 
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redistributive arena as opposed to the distributive arena. He chose housing issues related to low 
income persons, including: section 8, vouchers, rental housing, rural housing programs, and 
housing for the elderly. But, programs for low-income people are not inevitably in the 
redistributive policy arena, except, perhaps, on initial passage - and even then, not necessarily. 
Hays's choice of issues seems more likely to have been firmly anchored in more traditional 
subgovernments in the distributive arena. 

Several authors note that the role of various participants in the urban policy process as well 
as their relationship to each other changes over time, particularly as the control of the presidency 
and Congress changes. The relationship of the President to Congress with respect to urban policy 
is likely to be considerably different when the Presidency and Congress are both effectively under 
Democratic control then when a Republican controls the Presidency while Democrats control 
Congress. Interest group relationships are likely to differ as well. As Haider (1974) observes: 


“When Democrats controlled Congress, the mayors and allies generally benefitted from 
access, programmatic support, and a close working relationship with Democratic 
congressional leadership and White House liaison on matters within their fields of 
interest... On the other hand, under a Republican President... mayors turned to Congress 
for program support and fiscal aid to cities." (p. 239) 


Indeed, several authors trace how efforts by President Reagan to make massive reductions 
in federal urban policies (particularly housing) were opposed by traditional housing 
subgovernments. Reed (1983) suggests that the Reagan effort was largely successful: "The 
Reagan White House has been able to disrupt the iron triangle of interest groups, committee staff 
and agency bureaucrats by putting political appointees in the federal agencies who have few 
loyalties beyond that of implementing the President's policies, which include dismantling much of 
the existing federal bureaucracy.) (pp. 294-5). Johnson (1991) details how a determined 


Republican White House forced a change in the nature of housing policy subsystem during the 
1980's: 


"The shifting of housing policy within the typology suggested by Ripley and Franklin, 
distributive to redistributive, was inherent in the establishment of fiscal restraint as the 
motif of Reagan economic policy. The traditional strength and cohesion of the housing 
subgovernment, which peaked with the passage of the 1968 Housing Act, was almost 
totally dissipated. Key special interest groups vied over the preservation of their favorite 
programs within the context of constantly smaller funding. No new programs, with the 
exception of the Nehemiah Program in 1987, were possible. The various agencies under 
HUD were dominated by the department head who focused on the administration's budget 
priorities, not the expansion or maintenance of housing programs. Congressional 
subcommittees suffered a loss of influence: first, from partisan politics; second, from 
pressure from pressure from the executive branch; and last, from institutional changes 
effecting a shift of emphasis from the Banking Committees/Housing Subcommittees to the 
Appropriations and Budget Committees." 


Hays (1990b) indicates the President was successful in forcing major reductions in federal 
housing, but that successful congressional resistance was able to force the Reagan Administration 
"into a stalemate at a significantly higher level of funding than it desired." (p. 866). 


Legislative voting, Writing in 1969, Cleveland asked a series of incisive questions about 
congressional voting behavior on urban issues. 


"Are congressmen from predominantly urban districts likely to vote for bills favored by 
urban interests regardless of the stand taken by their party leaders?... How do 
congressional party leaders view bills on urban problems: do they consider it risky to take a 
party position on such bills because of the potentially strong influence of constituency? Do 
urban affairs bills tend to polarize members of Congress into two groups - rural and urban - 
or is the division more complex, perhaps involving metropolitan interests, suburban and 
small city interests, and rural and town interests?" (p. 8) 


On the basis of the case studies in his volume Cleveland concludes that party retained its 


dominance over constituency and that Democrats from non-urban areas voted in much larger 
proportions to support urban programs than did Republicans from urban and suburban districts. 
However, Cleveland's somewhat impressionistic results are from congressional battles of 30 or 
more years ago; the nature of congressional voting on urban issues has not, to my knowledge, 
been the subject of systematic research. To the extent that constituency is an important factor in 
congressional voting behavior, it is obvious that the congressional voting strength of central city 
residents has declined continuously during the past 30 years, while that of suburban residents has 
increased. One would expect that urban policies that are perceived to be primarily benefitting 
central cities would have less support and those benefitting suburbs more. On the other hand, to 
the extent that urban policies are seen as metropolitan or regional in scope, their natural 
constituency has expanded. However, as Hays (1990b) observes, the decline in central city 
representation may be offset substantially by increasing seniority (and thus committee and 
subcommittee chairmanships) for representatives from frequently one party central city districts as 
well as by self-selection onto committees most likely to handle urban concerns. Countering this, 
we may note that institutional changes within Congress have changed the balance of power; in 
particular authorizing committees have lost power relative to the Budget committees. Such changes 
have diminished the importance of both the Senate and House Banking, Housing (or Finance) and 
Urban Affairs Committees, which, traditionally, are dominated by urban interests, and increased 
the importance of the Budget Committees. 

Winners and Losers. There has been substantial research on the determinants of the 
distribution of federal funds to various geographic areas and how this changes over time. 
Friedland and Wong(1983), for example, note: 
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"Presidents Johnson and Carter proposed grant programs that tended to favor older central 
cities from which they, and the Democratic Party generally, derived much of their electoral 
support. President's Nixon and Ford used the power of the Presidency to shape federal 
grants to the benefit of newer cities and suburbs from which the Republicans obtained 
much of their support. (p. 217) 


Rich (1989), in a review of the literature, cites several researchers who find that 
"Democratic administrations tend to use federal urban programs to reward and nurture their big city 
constituencies, whereas Republican administrations prefer programs that devote a greater emphasis 
to smaller and relatively better-off (suburban) cities." (p. 195). Rich also cites Arnold's (1979) 
study of distribution of funds under the Model Cities program which found that “committee 
representation and votes in support of funding for Model Cities were the principal determinants of 
whether or not a city from a representative's district was selected for participation in the program. 
In his own research, Rich examined the relative impact of community need and political influence 
on the distribution of federal funds in several different urban programs. He found that objective 
community need factors played a larger role than prior research might have suggested and that 
distribution based on political influence was considerably more likely to occur for programs that 
were project grants (involving bureaucratic discretion) than for formula allocated grants. 


"Project grant programs... tend to conform more closely to the particularistic nature of 
political benefits. The key decision makers are generally bureaucrats and the assumption is 
that allocations are made strategically, with an emphasis on building and maintaining 
support among those legislators with the greatest influence over agency programs, that is, 
the representatives and senators who serve on the appropriations and substantive 
committees and subcommittees. There were times when programs such as Urban 
Renewal, Urban Development Action Grants, and EDA's Title I Public Works program 
demonstrated allocation patterns that were consistent with this pattern of political benefits.. 
The political representation variables were most frequently found to be statistically 
significant during the initial years of a program... which suggests that allocations under 
these programs may have been strategically allocated to reward key members of the 
appropriations and legislative committees. Political effects were also likely to appear 
during those times in which program continuation was most uncertain." 


AN URBAN POLICY PROCESSES RESEARCH AGENDA AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 
I have briefly reviewed the existing knowledge on urban policy processes at the national 


level. What kind of agenda does this suggest for future research? I conclude by listing several 


directions for future study. 

* Is there a single urban policy system at the national level, defined by interaction among its 
participants, and, if so, of what does it consist and how can it be characterized? Who are the 
participants and how do they relate to one another? How does it differ from other policy systems 
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and in what ways is it similar? Can the system be best characterized as a subgovernment or iron 
triangle, as an issues network, a policy community or in some other manner? 

* Or, instead, are there a series of urban policy systems corresponding to those of the 
various functional policies that are particularly relevant for urban areas? Is there any "urban" 
component of these that overlaps several of the functional areas? 

*In what kind of policy typology do urban policy issues fit? Are they distributive, 
redistributive or regulatory in nature? Or, more likely, what kinds of urban policy issues fit in the 
various categories? What are the implications of this for the nature of political conflict with respect 
to urban policy issues, the likelihood of successful enactment of urban policy, and the design of 
urban policy political strategy? 

¢ How have interest group participation, interaction, and relative influence changed over 
time in urban policymaking? How are interest groups organized in the urban policymaking 
system? Are there interest groups that identify their "niche" as urban policy? Are there "non- 
urban" interest groups that lobby across more than one functional area related to urban policy? Do 
these groups interact with each other, forming coalitions and employing common strategy? Are 
there persistent patterns of competing alliances or advocacy coalitions? Or, does the interest group 
configuration vary from issue to issue? 

¢ How do national policy makers think about and perceive "urban policy"? What is the 
"issue context" in which they place it? What kinds of issues are perceived as "urban policy" 
issues? What are the consequences of perceiving an issue as one involving “urban policy"? Does 
perception of an issue as “urban policy" throw an issue into the macropolitical system or into the 
ideological conflict associated with the redistributional policy arena? What do policy makers have 
in mind when they think of "urban policy"? Is urban policy perceived as synonymous with 


policies to assist central cities or is it broader? Is "urban policy" perceived as synonymous with 


programs to assist minorities? 

¢ To what extent and in what ways have urban problems been represented on the formal 
national policy agenda since the 1960s? How has the way in which urban problems have appeared 
on the policy agenda changed? 

¢ To what extent and how has the influence of central cities in the national policy making 
process changed over time? To what extent do central city voters contribute to Presidential 
electoral victories, i.e., to what extent do President's respond to the needs of central city residents 
because of electoral considerations? What is the electoral coalition to which federal policy towards 
urban problems is responding, how has this changed over time, and what are the implications for 
the kind of policy output that emerges? 


¢ How has urban representation changed in Congress? To what extent have central cities 
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lost representation in congress and how, if at all, has that been mitigated by the ability of urban 


interests to capture positions of institutional importance in Congress? How has the composition of 
the committees most important to urban interests changed over time? How have institutional 
changes in Congress, such as the increasing importance of the Budget and tax committees, affected 
urban interests? 

¢ What are the voting patterns of Senators and Representatives with respect to urban issues, 
either as objectively defined or self-defined? Are there consistent patterns and do these reflect 
party, constituency, ideology or other factors? 

* Do members of Congress from similar types of geographic constituencies vote as a block 
across as wide range of policy issues, e.g., can a voting bloc of urban congressmen be 


distinguished from suburban and non-urban members? 
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IS THE SUPREME COURT A POLITICALLY ACCOUNTABLE INSTITUTION? 


This paper focuses on the most hotly debated and 
fiercely contested issue of constitutional law--the question 
of how judicial review can be reconciled with American 
representative democracy. What distinguishes this effort 
from previous attempts ro resolve the countermajoritarian 
problem is that the approach is empirical rather than 
normative. instead of solving the countermajoritarian 
problem through prescriptions about how the Supreme Court 
ought to behave in order to comply with democratic 
principles of government, I seek to soive the 
countermajoritarian problem on the basis of how the judicial 
process actuaily works. I judge the democratic nature of 
judiciai review on the basis of how the Supreme Court makes 
its decisions and the practical meaning of those decisions 
after the Court has spoken. Whether the countermajoritarian 
problem exists in practice, then, is the question that 
propels this research. 


The empirical approach advanced here revolves around 
the principles of consent, political equality, and 
accountable representation. The principles of consent and 
equality, which are operationalized through accountable 
representation, supply legitimacy to the law-making 
institutions in a democracy. These principles, therefore, 
are the standards proposed for evaluating the democratic 
nature of judicial review. Because the democratic nature of 
judicial review is a function of the extent to which the 
principles of consent and equality are operationalized, the 
question which occupies center stage in my approach to 
judicial review is this: Is the Supreme Court a politically 
accountable institution in a manner which meets the 
requirements of consent and political equality? 


The question of whether the Supreme Court is a 
politically accountable institution is a question that is 
seldom asked or, more accurately, is not seriously asked 
because the answer seems self-evident: The people cannot 


‘But see Mark Graber, "The Non-Majoritarian Difficulty: 
Legislative Deference to the Judiciary," presented at the 1992 
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get control of the Supreme Court because there are no formal 
mechanisms, such as elections, to impose popudiar control on 
the Court. Moreover, constitutional guarantees such as life 
appointments, fixed salaries, the miniscule threat of 
impeachment, and the difficult process of constitutional 
amendment mean that the Court is an independent 
institution--independent, that is, from the will of the 
people and from the potential domination by the other 
branches of government. The Court is free to make its 
decisions without regard for the preferences of elected 
officials and the general public. The Court aiso has the 
final word on constitutional issues since its decisions are 
rarely revised through the process of constitutional 
amendment. The absence of electoral controls as well as the 
constitutional guarantees which insulate the Court from the 
political process mean that the Court is not only free from 


popular control, but is free from virtually any control 
whatsoever. 


The idea that the Supreme Court is an independent 
institution is the driving force behind the 
countermajoritarian problem. But does this conception of 
the Court as an independent and unaccountable institution 
accurately capture the reality of the judicial process? The 
first section of this paper discusses the requirements of 
judicial independence. The second section assesses the 
theoretical and empirical reasons why the idea of judicial 
independence is a myth. The third section discusses in 
detail the requirements of political accountability. The 
paper concludes with an examination of the Supreme Court's 
behavior in the school desegregation cases to determine 


whether the judicial process meets the requirements of 
accountability. 


Judicial Independence 


The central role of the courts in American democracy 
is to operationalize constitutionalism. In order for 
constitutionalism to be operationalized in a manner 
consistent with liberalism, two conditions must be met. 
First, the output of the judicial process must be a value 
choice contained in the Constitution and, second, it must be 
binding on the people. These two conditions provide the 
foundation for a definition of judicial independence since 


it is through judicial independence that these conditions 
can be realized. 


Independent Decision-Making 


The first requirement focuses on the decision-making 
stage of the judicial process. The goal is the oper- 
ationalization of the value choices in the Constitution--it 
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a 
is only the value choices in the Constitution that should 
serve as the basis of court decisions. This goal 
necessarily precludes other factors from entering the 
decision-making calculus. For example, if court decisions 
should be based on the value choices in the Constitution, 
then they cannot properly be based on the preferences of 
other branches of the government; they cannot be based on 
external political, economic, or cultural factors; and they 
cannot be based on the personal preferences of judges. 


Court decisions, then, should be made independently 
of these factors. These factors should neither explain nor 
cause decision outcomes. If the Constitution is fundamental 
law, then it cannot mean what particular people want it to 
mean--otherwise it would not be law. The operationalization 
of constitutionalism, therefore, requires that cases be 
adjudicated with impartiality and decided in accordance with 
she law.° Judges should interpret, not make, the law; they 
shouid exercise judgment, not will.* Judges must interpret 
the law without putting any sort of personal imprint on it; 
and they should not allow external environmental factors or 
the interests of the other branches of government to sway 
judicial decision-making. In short, constitutionalism 
requires that the decision-making process of the courts be 
independent of and free from the influence of politics. 


The independence of the decision-making process does 
not, of course, guarantee the proper operationalization of 
constitutionalism. Judges are fallible and mistakes can be 
made in interpreting and applying the Constitution. An 
independent decision-making process, therefore, cannot be 
viewed as a sufficient condition for the operationalization 
of constitutionalism. It can, however, be viewed as a 
necessary component in the operation of fundamental law. 


Ideally, the operationalization of constitutionalism 
might require that judicial decision-making take place ina 
political vacuum in order to insure its independence. As a 
practical matter, however, the decision-making body 
necessarily operates in the context of political forces. 

The central task, then, is to insure that the context within 
which the courts operate does not overwhelm and compromise 
the independence of the decision-making process. This is 
achieved by making the decision-making body somewhat 
independent of and, therefore (it is hoped), minimally 


*Irving R. Kaufman, "The Essence of Judicial Independence," 
Columbia Law Review 80 (1980): 671-701, 688, 691. 


*The Federalist Papers, edited by Clinton Rossiter (New 
York: New American Library, 1961), no. 78, 469. 
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influenced by such outside forces. 


There are several institutional arrangements 
designed to minimize the linkage between law and politics. 
The justices are appointed rather than elected, hold their 
offices during "good behavior," have salaries that cannot be 
diminished during their tenure in office, and can be removed 
from office only through the process of impeachment and 
conviction. These arrangements help to minimize the ability 
of the Congress, the executive branch, and the public to 
exert control over the Supreme Court, thereby minimizing the 
motivation for the Court to include the preferences of other 
branches of government in its decision-making process. 


The fact that the justices are not elected to office 
means that the public cannot use the selection process as a 
method of directly exerting control over the Supreme Court. 
This facilitates the ability of the justices to interpret 
the law impartially because they do not have to represent 
group pressures, use majoritarian preferences as the basis 
for constitutional interpretation, or campaign on the 
grounds that their decisions would have a particular 
partisan flavor. The absence of elections, then, means that 
there is no direct link between the people and the Court 
which might compromise impartial adjudication. 


Just because the justices are not elected, however, 
does not mean that the selection process does not compromise 
the independence of the Supreme Court. After all, the 
appointment process establishes a link between the justices 
and those responsible for nominating and confirming them. 
The question arises, then, whether the President and the 
Senate, through the appointment process, have enough control 


over the Court to undermine the independence of the 
decision-making process. 


There is no doubt, of course, that the appointment 
process is a political and partisan event. Even though 
judicial nominees do not have to campaign for the 
electorate's votes in order to secure a seat on the Supreme 
Court, they do have to hold views that are generally 
consistent with those of the President and a majority of 
those in the Senate. The fact that the selection process is 
controlled by individuals who themselves are electorally 
accountable means that judicial appointees are likely to 
mirror the popular will that elected the President and are 
likely to be in the mainstream of popular views. 


Beyond controlling the boundaries of acceptable 
judicial decision-making behavior, however, the appointment 
process is not a powerful tool for manipulating or 
controlling Supreme Court decision-making. There are 


several reasons why this is the case. First, there has to 
be a vacancy on the Court in order for a president to have 
the opportunity to use the appointment power as a method of 
control. Second, although presidents try to select nominees 
whose legal and political views are consistent with their 
own, a president cannot be sure he has selected such a 
nominee. In addition, a president has to possess a 
clairvoyance about how his nominee will vote once on the 
Court. This has proved to be unreliable, as many nominees, 
once elevated to the Court, disappoint their appointing 
presidents' expectations.’ 


Third, using the appointment power to control 
judicial decision-making might require the nominee, once on 
the Court, to disregard precedent and decide cases in 
accordance with presidential expectations--something a 
president cannot be sure a nominee will do. It also might 
require that the nominee be able to persuade other justices 
to disregard precedent--something which, again, a president 
cannot be sure will happen. Finally, it is not always the 
case that control over a certain seat on the Court will be 
enough tc aliter the direction of Court decision-making. 
There have been only nineteen instances in American history 
where a president had the opportunity, through the 
appointment process, to create a partisan deadlock on the 
Court, establish a new partisan majority on the Court, or 
increase the possibility of tipping the balance on the Court 
by nominating a swing voter to an already evenly divided 
Supreme Court.° It usually takes several appointments, 
then, to change the direction of Court decision-making and 
that, of course, requires the cooperation of the Senate.° 


‘Robert Scigliano, The Supreme Court and the Presidency (New 
York: The Free Press, 1971), 157. 


°P.S. Ruckman, Jr., "The Supreme Court, Critical 
Nominations, and the Senate Confirmation Process," Journal of 
Politics 55 (1993): 793-805, 798. 


‘Whether or not the Senate will confirm a nominee depends on 
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Cameron, Albert Cover, and Jeffrey Segal, "Senate Voting on 
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6 
As a method of controlling judicial decision-making, then, 
the appointment power is both weak and unreliable. Although 
this power may be used to control the boundaries of 
acceptable judicial decision-making behavior, it is an 
indirect and uncertain method of control. 


The fact that the justices are appointed to office 
does not, by itself, guarantee the independence of the 
Supreme Court. After all, if the justices’ continuence in 
office depended on periodic approval by the electorate, the 
President, or the Senate, the independence of the Court and 
the independence of the decision-making process would be 
severely compromised. Permanency in office, then, is an 
"excellent barrier to the encroachments and oppressions of 
the representative body. And it is the best expedient which 
can be devised in any government to secure a steady, 
upright, and impartial administration of the laws."’ The 
fact that the justices serve for life means that the 
Congress, the President, and the public cannot exert control 
over the justices' tenure in office in order to retaliate 
against the Court for past judicial decisions or threaten 
the Court with respect to future decision-making. Life 
appointments, then, mean that the justices do not have to 
bow to the preferences of the public or their 
representatives in order to remain on the bench. 


Another barrier to the politicization of the 
judicial decision-making process is the Article III 
guarantee that the justices' salaries cannot be diminished 
during their tenure in office. Recognizing that "a power 
over a man's subsistence amounts to a power over his will,"® 
the framers provided the justices with fixed salaries so 
that the power of the purse could not be used to coerce 
judicial decision-making, be used as a method of reprisal 
for past decision-making, or supply a motivation for the 
justices to use the preferences of other branches of 
government as the basis for constitutional interpretation. 
Fixed salaries, then, allows the justices to decide cases 


impartially without fear that their subsistence depends on 
decision outcomes. 


Finally, and equally important to the independence 
of the Supreme Court, is the provision that the justices can 
be removed from office only by the process of impeachment 


Massaro, Supremely Political (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1990). 


"ibid., no. 78, 465. 


"thid., no. 79, 472. 
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and conviction. The question of what constitutes an 
impeachable offense remains an unsettled area of the law. 
It is not clear, for example, whether the justices can be 
removed only for indictable offenses or whether they can be 
removed for merely bad, but not criminal, behavior. The 
failure to remove Justice Chase, however, "proved 
impeachment to be an ‘impractical thing' for partisan 
purposes"” and established the precedent that the justices 
cannot be impeached for behavior or decisions that are 
objectionable to the Congress. This precedent is a powerful 
and strict safeguard against the removal of justices for 
political reasons. It contributes to the independence of 
the Court because impeachment cannot be used as a method to 
coerce judicial decision-making or be used as a method of 
reprisal for past decision outcomes. 


Life appointments, fixed salaries, and strict 
safequards against removal from office are all institutional 
arrangements designed to enhance the independence of the 
Supreme Court so that independent, impartial decision-making 
can take place. These arrangements do not, cf course, 
guarantee that independent decision-making will occur. Just 
because these arrangements minimize the power of the public, 
the Congress, and the President to influence the behavior of 
the Court, they cannot prevent the justices, if they are so 
inclined, from using their personal preferences, the 
interests of the other branches, or external environmental 
factors as the basis for constitutional interpretation. 
Although the justices may feel no need to decide cases a 
particular way because of their political environment, they 
may nevertheless decide freely and without coercion to use 
political factors as the basis for constitutional 
interpretation. Or, they may choose to use their own values 
and political preferences as the basis for constitutional 
interpretation. Either way, constitutionalism is not being 
operationalized properly, despite the existence of 
institutional arrangements which facilitate independent 
decision-making. The operationalization of 
constitutionalism, then, requires that the justices restrain 
themselves from using improper factors as the basis for 
constitutional interpretation because, short of mind 


control, there is no way to impose internal constraints on 
the justices. 


The Finality of Court Decisions 


The operationalization of constitutionalism requires 
that the output of the judicial process be a value choice 


"Richard Lillich, "The Chase Impeachment," American Journal 
of Legal History 4 (1960): 49-72, 72. 
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8 
contained in the Constitution and that it be final and 
binding on the people. What this second requirement of 
constitutionalism actually entails has been a source of 
controversy throughout American history. 


There are two views about the finality and binding 
effect of Supreme Court decisions. The first view--recently 
articulated by former Attorney General Edwin Meese but also 
supported by Presidents Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
Roosevelit--is that Supreme Court decisions only bind the 
parties in a case and the executive branch for whatever 
enforcement is necessary. They do not "establish a supreme 
law of the land that is binding on all persons and parts of 
the government henceforth and forevermore."’° The second 
view, articulated by the Supreme Court itself in Cooper v. 
Aaron” and other cases,” is that the constitutional 
decisions of the Supreme Court are the supreme law of the 
land and are binding on all persons and parts of government 
until the law itself is changed. Once the Court has spoken, 
the executive branch must comply with the law as judicially 
declared. The executive is free to disagree with the 
judiciary's resolution of a legal question and can try to 
persuade the Court, the Congress, and the people to overturn 
it; but the executive branch has a "formal legal obligation” 
to conform its conduct to the Court's precedent as long as 
that precedent is viable.’ 


There are two principle arguments used to support 
the first, narrower understanding of the binding effect of 
Supreme Court decisions. The first argument is that the 
Supreme Court does not have a monopoly over interpreting the 
Constitution. The principle of separation of powers vests 
all three coordinate branches with an equal right to make 
independent judgments about the substantive meaning of the 
Constitution. Each of the three branches has the duty and 
power to interpret the Constitution in the performance of 
its official functions. Because the Supreme Court is not 
the only interpreter of the Constitution, its decisions can 
only be binding on the case before the Court; the principles 
articulated by the Court can have no general applicability 


“Edwin Meese III, "The Law of the Constitution," Tulane Law 
Review 61 (1987): 979-990, 983. 


“358 U.S. 1 (1958). 


“U.S. v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936); Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 
186 (1962). 


“Burt Neuborne, "The Binding Quality of Supreme Court 
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9 
to similar issues before the other branches of government 
and the Court's rulings cannot bind or control the actions 
of the other branches of government. 


The second argument used to support the narrower 
view of the binding effect of Court decisions is that there 
is a distinction between the Constitution--which is viewed 
as the supreme law of the land--and constitutionai law-- 
which is what the Supreme Court says about the Constitution 
in its decisions resolving the cases and controversies that 
come before it.** Because constitutional law is not the 
Same as the Constitution, its legal authority is inferior to 
that of the Constitution; and because constitutional law is 
inferior to the Constitution, it cannot be binding in the 
same way as the Constitution is.** If this were not the 
case, there would be two problemmatic consequences. First, 
the justices would, in effect, be lawgivers. As President 
Lincoin pointed out, if the policies of government were 
fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, then the people 
would cease to be their own rulers and would have resigned 
their government into the hands of the Supreme Court.’ 
Second, if constitutional decisions of the Supreme Court 
were the supreme law of the land, the Supreme Court would 
have a difficult time changing its mind and overruling 
itself in a constitutional case.*’ The Court has, however, 
overruled itself numerous times, thereby providing ample 
proof that the Court's pronouncements about the meaning of 


the Constitution are not the same as the Constitution 
iteeizf.** 


These arguments have important implications for the 
efficacy of Court decisions and the behavior of the public 
and their representatives. One implication is that once the 
Court has spoken in a particular case, the Court's ruling is 
binding only on the parties to the case--officials would 
presumably be free to ignore the Court's decision with 
respect to the rest of the public until they were taken to 
Court.*® A second implication is that the public and their 
representatives can criticize and resist Supreme Court 


“Meese. ibid., 981-982. 
ibid., 985. 
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10 
decisions on the grounds that the decisions are not faithful 
to the true meaning of the Constitution. If the legal 
authority of the Constitution were equal to the legal 
authority of constitutional law, the capacity of the people 
and their representatives for independent, critical judgment 
about the meaning of the Constitution would be 
jeapordized.*° But because a constitutional decision is not 
the same as the Constitution itself, citizens may respond to 
a decision with which they disagree. Citizens may elect 
presidents, members of Congress, and state and local 
politicians who oppose the ruling of the Court so that they 
can make an effort to change the ruling of the Court.” 


Several presidents have acted upon their belief that 
Supreme Court decisions are not final and binding on other 
branches of government. Thomas Jefferson, for example, 
pardoned several individuals who were convicted of violating 
the Sedition Act--despite several ruiings by the courts that 
the Act was constitutionai--because he believed the Act "to 
be in palpable and unqualified contradiction to the 
Constitution."** Andrew Jackson refused to enforce the 
Cherokee Indian case, Worcester v. Georgia,’ making his 
famous remark "John Marshall has made his decision, now let 
him enforce it."** Jackson also vetoed legislation 
rechartering the national bank--despite the ruling by the 
Supreme Court in McCulloch v. Maryland’*® that the bank was 
constitutional--arguing that "the authority of the Supreme 
Court must not...be permitted to control the Congress or the 
Executive when acting in their legislative capacities, but 


to have only such influence as the force of their reasoning 
may deserve."’® 


President Lincoln, in his debates with Stephen 
Douglas, made it clear that he believed that the Dred 
Scott*’ decision was only binding on the parties to the 


*°Meese, ibid., 985. 
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case. He said he opposed Dred Scott 
aS a political rule which shall be binding on the 
voter, to vote for nobody wno thinks it wrong, which 
shall be binding on the members of Congress or the 
President to favor no measure that does not actually 
concur with the principles of that decision...We 
propose so resisting it as to have it reversed if we 


can, and a new judicial rule established upon this 
subject.”® 


During the course of the Civil War, Lincoin also disregarded 
numerous decisions by state and lower federal courts that 
the suspension of the habeas corpus privilege was 
unconstitutional. Although the constitutional grounds upon 
which Lincoln based his disobedience to judicial authority 
are uncertain, his justification seems to have been that his 
duty to preserve and protect the Constitution overrode his 
ordinary duty to obey judiciai commands.*’® Finally, after 
the Supreme Court invalidated much of the New Deal economic 
program, FDR made it clear that he did not accept the 
Court's interpretation of the commerce clause and other 
provisions of the Constitution and sought to secure a more 
sympathetic hearing through his famous Court-packing plan. 


The narrow view of the binding effect of Supreme 
Court decisions has had the support of several distinguished 
presidents and is supported by a number of very plausible 
arguments. Those who subscribe to the broader view, 
however, believe that the idea that Court decisions are only 
binding on the parties to a case is vulnerable on several 
fronts. First, although each of the three branches of 
government must interpret the Constitution in the 
performance of its official functions, the meaning of the 
Constitution must be determined by some authoritative voice. 
If each of the three branches was free to interpret the 
Constitution, the result would be legal anarchy--the 
Constitution would mean different things to different 
branches, leading to debilitating uncertainty in the 
planning of everyday affairs since citizens would be subject 
to inconsistent and conflicting signals about the meaning of 
the law.*° These functional problems justify vesting one 
branch with supremacy over the exposition of the law of the 
Constitution; and because that task has fallen to the 
Supreme Court, the Court must be viewed as the ultimate 
interpreter of the Constitution whose rulings are binding on 


Quoted in Meese, ibid., 985. 
*Scigliano, ibid., 42-44. 
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all branches of government until the law itself is changed. 


A second problem with the narrow view is that "the 
idea the Supreme Court decisions bind only the parties ina 
case...cannot be acceptable to any person who aspires to 
live under constitutional government."** Because Court 
opinions embody general principles for deciding a case and 
because the Court generally adheres to precedent in deciding 
cases, Court rulings must be considered controlling for 
Similar cases. "The study of precedents and the role of 
stare decisis would have little meaning if precedent could 
be freely ignored."** A third problem is that if a case were 
only binding on the parties to the case, public officials 
would be theoretically free to ignore the Supreme Court's 
ruling in dealing with the remainder of the public until 
they were taken to court.** This would produce an avalanche 
of unnecessary litigation to insure that all parties to 
cases raising simiiar issues were in compliance with the 
law. As one commentator pointed out, "[{i]f the same issues 
is desegregation orders had to be litigated to the Supreme 
Court for every school district, the Court could not handle 
them all even if it did nothing else."** The system would 
break down, then, if every official insisted on being 
dragged into court before recognizing that a Supreme Court 
decision is binding.* Finally, the Supreme Court itself 
has repeatedly and explicitly ruled that the government is 
obliged to comply with settled precedent not merely as 


applied to the parties of the case but as a norm of general 
applicability.” 


In sum, there are two polar views about the binding 
quality of Court decisions--either the Court's decisions are 
limited to the particular case before the Court or they are 
binding on all parts of government for all purposes. Which 
view is right? Supporters of the narrower view make some 
arguments that are relatively uncontroversial. For example, 
the Supreme Court does not have a monopoly over interpreting 
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the Constitution--each of the branches must interpret the 
Constitution in the performance of its official functions. 
Furthermore, the Constitution's provisions are subject to 
different interpretations and there are some instances where 
government officials can not only disagree with the Court, 
but can take actions consistent with their own views about 
the meaning of the Constitution.*’ Finally, it is the 
Constitution and not the Court's decisions which are the 
Supreme law of the land--"the Court does not sit as a 
continuous constitutional convention."** And when the Court 
overrules a prior decision, it is acknowledging that the 
Constitution did not mean what the Court said it meant and 


that the Court's decisions are not identical to the 
Consti Eution. 


Despite these arguments, supporters of the broader 
view seem to have the better case both normatively and 
empirically. Normatively, the broader view is appealing for 
functional reasons. There must be a final, authoritative 
voice about the meaning of the Constitution or elise the 
result would be legal anarchy. Empirically, the broader 
view has been the norm guiding the behavior of the public, 
their representatives, and the courts. The presumption has 
usually been that the Court's decisions are not only binding 
on the parties to the case, but also are binding on the rest 
of the public as well as public officials; and the 
importance of precedent and stare decisis in judicial 
decision-making is premised on the assumption that the 
Supreme Court's decisions are final and binding on everyone 
until the law itself is changed. 


If the broader conception of finality is both 
normatively and empirically more compelling than the narrow 
view, there still remains the question of (1) what behavior 
is required of public officials and the public to insure 
that Court decisions are, in fact, final and binding and (2) 
what recourse public officials have if their own 
constitutional views are at odds with those of the Supreme 
Court. Although the specific answer to both questions will 


vary from case to case, some general behavioral requirements 
can be specified. 


In order to insure that Court decisions are final 
and binding, public officials and the public must comply 
with the law. Although compliance refers to the degree to 
which a specific decision is obeyed, the motivation behind 


"Rex E. Lee, "The Provinces of Constitutional 
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14 
compliant behavior is also important.°® For example, the 
fact that a particular Court mandate is obeyed does not by 
itself mean that compliance is occurring. Although a 
person's behavior may be consistent with what the Court has 
ordered, it may be the case that the person is operating 
parallel to what the Court has ordered rather than acting in 
order to carry out that order.*° 


In order to determine whether Court decisions are 
final and binding, then, it is important to make sure that 
the people are acting because the Court required it. 
Compliance can therefore be viewed as having three elements: 
First, the people must be aware of the Court's mandate; 
second, they must have the intention to conform to the 
Court's mandate; and third, they must exhibit conforming 
behavior.*' In order to determine wnether a Court decision 
is final and binding, then, we must look at (1) the behavior 
of public officials and the public to determine whether 
their behavior comports with what the Court has ordered and 

2) whether that behavior is motivated by the desire to 
comply with the Court's mandate. 


Just because Court decisions must be viewed as final 
and binding on the public and their representatives does 
not, of course, mean that the people are morally bound to 
accept a Supreme Court decision. People may vote for public 
officials who disagree with the Court and who will work to 
change the ruling of the Court. This raises the question of 
what behavior is permitted under the broader view of 
finality when public officials disagree with the Supreme 
Court's interpretation of the Constitution. If the Supreme 
Court says that activity X is permitted, the permissible 
behavior of public official who oppose the decision seems 
relatively straightforward. Those who oppose the 
interpretation of the Court need only prevent activity X 
from occuring.’ If, for example, a member of Congress 
opposes a piece of legislation requiring that activity X 
occur, he or she may vote against it on the grounds that it 
violates the Constitution--despite the ruling of the Court 
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that X is permissible.‘ Likewise, a President can veto a 
bill authorizing that X occur because he thinks that X is 
not permissible under the Constitution, even though the 
Supreme Court has said otherwise.** President Jackson's 

veto of legislation rechartering the Bank of the United 
States is an example of this. The Court in McCulloch v. 
Maryland did not say that a national bank was required--only 
that it was permitted under the Constitution. Jackson's 
veto of the legislation under these circumstances is fully 
consistent with the idea that Court decisions are final and 
binding on all government officials until the law itself is 
changed. 


Determining what behavior is required of government 
officials gets more difficult when the Supreme Court says 
that activity X is unconstitutional. What recourse do 
government officials and the public have when they disagree 
with a Court decision? One obvious course of action is that 
elected officials and the public may work to change a Court 
decision by amending the Constitution. 


In addition to the process of constitutional 
amendment, however, there are other forms of behavior which 
are consistent with the idea that Supreme Court decisions 
are final and binding. Despite a ruling by the Court that 
activity X is unconstitutional, members of the Congress can 
seek to establish activity X through legislation--as long as 
they adhere to the Court's decision in assessing the 
constitutionality of new proposals. Members of Congress 
could, for example, enact legislation which they believe, in 
good faith, is legally distinguishable from that which was 
nullified by the Court.**° They could also enact legislation 
which they believe, in good faith, might be distinguishable 
from the activity nullified by the Court.*’ And, finally, 
they could enact legislation which they believe is not 
distinguishable from that which was nullified by the Court 
but which they believe might survive constitutional scrutiny 
because of changes in Court composition which may have 
produced a more sympathetic Court.” 
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All of these activities seem to be consistent with 
the idea that Court decisions are final and binding because 
of the motivation behind such activities. Although members 
of Congress are trying to enact legislation which would 
authorize activities held unconstitutional by the Court, 
they are also trying to insure that their legislation is 
distinguishable from the law the Court held 
unconstitutional. In practice it may be difficult to 
distinguish between legislation enacted in defiance of the 
Court and legislation enacted with the intent to comply with 
the principles articulated by the Court. Distinguishing 
between these two activities highlights the importance of 
motivation. if members enact legislation which they believe 
is unconstitutional under previous decisions of the Court, 
then officiais are violating the principle that Court 
decisions be final and binding on all parts of the 
government until the law itseif is changed. But if 
legislators are trying to achieve the same ends through 
means they believe might be acceptable to the Court, their 
activities seem to be (barely) permitted under the broader 
view of the binding quality of Court decisions. 


What about legislators who enact legislation which 
they believe is not distinguishable from that nullified by 
the Court and which they believe will probably be held 


unconstitutional again? One might argue that such 
activities are permitted because members of Congress should 
be able to raise an issue with the Court again to give the 
Court a chance to change its mind. This argument is 
problemmatic, however, because it is not clear how many 
times the same constitutional issue could be carried to the 
Court without such activity constituting defiance. In 
addition, such activities seem impermissible because the 
motivation behind such legislation seems to be defiance 
rather than compliance--i.e., there is no intention on the 
part of the Congress to conform to the Court's decisions. 
This type of behavior, then, is objectionable under the 
broader view of finality because of the motivation behind 
the behavior. Enacting legislation indistinguishable froma 
precedent which legislators know will not be overruled 
constitutes defiance and is precisely the type of activity 


which violates the broader view of the finality of Court 
decisions. 


To sum up, the operationalization of 
constitutionalism requires that the output of the judicial 
process be a value choice in the Constitution and that it be 
binding on the people. The first requirement of 
constitutionalism is achieved through an independent 
judicial decision-making process--the justices must 
interpret the law impartially without using personal 
preferences or political factors as the basis for 
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constitutional interpretation. The second requirement is 
achieved through compliant behavior by the public and their 
representatives at all leveis of government. Compliance 
does not mean that the public or their representatives have 
a moral obligation to agree with Court decisions; 
individuals may engage in certain activities designed to 
change the rulings of the Court. Compliance does, however, 
require that the people treat Court decisions as if they 
were the supreme law of the land until that law is changed 
by the Supreme Court itself. 


The Myth of Judicial Independence 


The notion of judicial independence has two 
components. The first is that the Supreme Court's decision- 
making process must be free from the influence of political 
factors as well as the personal preferences of the justices. 
The second component is the idea that Court decisions must 
be binding on the people and that the people must comply 
with the mandates of the Court. Is it reasonable to believe 
that these requirements are met in practice? The answer, 
both theoretically and empirically, is that it is reasonable 
to believe that both the outcome and efficacy of Court 
decisions are subject to the influence and control of 
democratic authority. Theoretically, the idea that the 
judicial process is subject to the influence of political 
elites and the public is grounded in the idea that the 
Supreme Court has limited powers, that it is "the least 
dangerous branch"*? and a "constrained"* institution. 
Empirically, it is rooted in a vast body of political 
science literature on the judicial process which indicates 
that the Court's decision-making and implementation 
processes are subject to the influence and control of both 
political elites and the general public. 


The theoretical basis for the idea that the Court is 
“the least dangerous branch" is expressed in the following 
well-known passage from Federalist 78: 

The judiciary...will always be the least dangerous 
to the political rights of the Constitution; because 
it will be least in a capacity to annoy or injure 
them...the judiciary...has no influence over either 
the sword or the purse; no direction either or the 
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strength or of the wealth of the society, and can 
take no active resolution whatever.” 


Alexander Bickel begins The Least Dangerous Branch 
with this passage, and, in doing so, is signaling his 
recognition that the Supreme Court has limited powers. The 
fact that the Court does not have the power of the purse or 
sword means that it is dependent on some degree of elite and 
popular support, or at least the lack of strong opposition, 
for the efficacy of its decisions and for its power and 
legitimacy. The limited powers of the Court, therefore, 
compei the Court to interact with its political and 
institutional environments. Bickel believes that when 
judicial decision-making is based on principle and 
interaction, ‘an aspect of the current popular will finds 
expression in constitutional adjudication" and the result 
“may be a tolerable accommodation with the theory and 
practice of democracy."”’ 


The limits on the Court's power, notes Bickel, make 
it dependent on others for the efficacy of its decisions. 
The justices have 

neither the sword nor the purse; they have only 

society's striving for the rule of principle, its 

readiness to receive principle from the Court, and 


its strong, hnabit-formed inclination to accept, to 
accord and harmonize, to obey.” 


Efficacy, in turn, depends on the general 
acceptability of Court decisions. If decisions exceed the 
bounds of political acceptability, the Court's legitimacy is 
at stake. Misconduct can erode and finally defeat that 
"habit-formed inclination to accept...f[and] obey." 

According to Bickel, three courses of conduct can lead to 
the end of judicial review. 

One is the attempt to push its domination past 

natural limits. Another is manipulation--though to 

the highest of ulterior ends, no doubt--of 
principles that are not tenable for their own sakes. 

A third is to call the name of principle in vain, 

until even its genuine invocation ceases to produce 

the reflex of acceptance.” 
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Bickel argues that when the Supreme Court is not responsive 
to the wishes of the majority of politically accountable 
officiais and the governed, the checks on the Court's power 
may be formidable enough to force the Court to change its 
mind. 

...Over time, sustained opinion running counter to 

the Court's constitutional law can achieve its 

nullification directly or by desuetude.”° 


Bickel also notes that, in the short term, reprisal 
is open to the political institutions and to society at 
large.°° The example he uses to illustrate reprisal is the 
failure of Brown’ to be implemented in the South in the 
first decade following the decision.°*® That Brown was a 
failure in the 1954-1963 period can be attributed to the 
Opposition of lower court judges, school board officials, 
state and local politicians, and the public as weil as the 
absence of support for the Court from President Eisenhower 
and the Congress.°* The Court modified its stance in Brown 
I, which was reflected in the ambiguous Brown II decree 
"with all deliberate speed," because of such opposition. 
This opposition also explains why the Court subsequently 
refused to review most school desegregation chases, allowing 
the South's methods of noncompliance to stand. It was not 
until 1964-1968, a time of increasing elite and popular 
support for the principles of Brown, that moderate to 
massive integration occurred. 


Why did such defiance and noncompliance succeed for 
so long? And what fueled it? Here is the climax of 
Bickel's argument: 

The Supreme Court's law, the southern leaders 

realized, could not in our system prevail--not 

merely in the very long run, but within the decade-- 
if it ran counter to deeply felt popular needs or 

convictions, or even if it was opposed by a 

determined and substantial minority and received 

with indifference by the rest of the country. This, 
in the end, is how and why judicial review is 
consistent with the theory and practice of political 
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democracy. This is why the Supreme Court is a court 
of last resort presumptively only. No doubt, in the 
vast majority of instances the Court prevails--not 
as a result of any sort of tacit referendum; rather, 
it just prevails, its authority is accepted more or 
less automatically, and no matter if grudgingly. It 
takes concerted effort at some risk, and hence not a 
little daring, to fight back, and then there is no 
guaranty of victory...But given passion, vigor, and 
hard-headedness, it can be done and has been done. 
After all...what the Court can do is no more than 
"to say something. The effect depends on others." 


Bickel's observations are sharply at odds with the 
notion of judicial independence. The Supreme Court is said 
to be independent because it is free to make its decisions 
without regard for the preferences of the political branches 
and because its decisions are binding on the people. Bickel 
suggests that the Court's independence is overstated; that 
the limited powers of the Court not only compel the Court to 
act within the constraints of its environment, but also 


provide the means by which political elites and the public 
can force it to do so. 


Bickel's ideas are supported by the political 
science literature, which indicates that there are two 
central weaknesses in the notion of judicial independence 
which allow the people and political elites to exert 
influence over the judicial process. First, although life 
appointments, fixed salaries, and strict safeguards against 
removal help to insulate the Court's decision-making process 
from the influence of political actors and the public, there 
are many other constitutional and extraconstitutional 
methods by which control can be exerted over the Court. 
Second, although the Court's decisions are supposed to be 
final and binding on the people, there are no institutional 
arrangements designed to insure that political elites and 
the public will comply with the mandates of the Court. 

These "loopholes" in the notion of judicial independence 
mean that there are a variety of political actors who have 
the power to influence how a case is decided or affect the 
impact of decisions already made. 


Congress, for example, can use the power of the 
purse to influence the Court's decision-making and 
implementation processes since the justices are dependent on 
Congress for their salary raises and pension requirements, 
for paying the operating costs of their tribunals, and for 


“Bickel, ibid., 258 (emphasis added). 
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financing the execution of their decisions.**’ More 
importantly than budgetary harassment, however, is that the 
Congress can influence decision outcomes by limiting or 
threatening to limit the Court's power of judicial review. 
In past congressional-Court conflicts, Congress has proposed 
a variety of measures designed to curb the Court--measures 
that would increase the number of justices, leave vacancies 
unfilled, alter the selection and removal process, change 
the size and number of courts (or abolish them), reschedule 
the Court's term, establish the right to appeal from the 
Supreme Court to a "more representative tribunal," control 
the Court's appellate jurisdiction, take away the Court's 
power of judicial review, and require an extraordinary 


majority for the Court to be able to void the acts of 
Congress.” 


The President can influence the outcome of Court 
cases Dy persuading Congress to empioy these legislative 
checks. His high visibility and agenda-setting capabilities 
allow him to raise the salience of Court cases which can put 
pressure on the Court to decide a case a particular way and 
can be helpful in convincing the public and those charged 
with implementation to defy the Court. The President can 
also blunt the impact of Court decisions by commanding the 
marshalls who enforce the Court's decisions not to do so; if 
they are conflicted of contempt, he can pardon them.” 
Finally, both the President and the Congress can use their 
access to the media to throw their weight against the 
Court.°* This can sometimes be effective in undermining the 


implementation process and undercutting the Court's power 
and legitimacy. 


The liberal access to the Court enjoyed by both the 


“Thomas Halper, "Supreme Court Responses to Congressional 
Threats: Strategy and Tactics," Drake Law Review 19 (1970): 292, 
303; Walter F. Murphy, Congress and the Court (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962), 2-3; William M. Landes and 
Richard A. Posner, "The Independent Judiciary in an Interest 


Group Perspective," Journal of Law and Economics 18 (1975): 875- 
901, 885. 


See Halper, ibid.; Stuart Nagel, "Court-Curbing Proposals 
in American History," Vanderbilt Law Review 18 (1965): 925; 
Maurice Culp, "A Survey of the Proposals to Limit or Deny the 
Power of Judicial Review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States," Indiana Law Review 4 (1929): 387. 
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Solicitor General and interest groups insures that the Court 
receives input from the political branches and the 
interested public on a regular basis. The Court accepts the 
federal government's petitions to enter a case about 75 
percent of the time and it often asks the Solicitor General 
to intervene in a case to present the government's 
position.*° The success rate of the Solicitor General 
Suggests that this access is important. The side the 
government supports in a case wins about 70 percent of the 
time.”° 

Interest groups also have influence over the outcome 
of Supreme Court decisions. By sponsoring a case or 
participating aS amicusS curiae, interest groups increase the 
chances of winning cases and achieving their policy goals 
through the courts.°’ The NAACP's successful use of this 
strategy is well-documented.** Decision-making models of 
the Court's gender discrimination and obscenity cases 
indicate that the Court is receptive to the claims of 


interest groups who are willing to commit resources to a 
$9 
case. 


At the implementation stage of the judicial process, 
there are a variety of political actors in addition to the 


**Rosenberg, ibid. 
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Congress and the President who have the power to check the 
Court. These include lower court judges; bureaucratic 
Organizations and public officials at the local, state, and 
federal levels; and local and state politicians, the media, 
interest groups, and the general public. Although 
compliance is influenced by the extent to which these 
individuals are aware of a particular decision and whether a 
Court mandate is clear or ambiguous, compliance is also 
affected by the extent to which these individuals support or 
oppose a decision. 


Life tenure is supposed to insulate lower court 
judges from political pressure. Experience shows, however, 
that judges' ties to their communities make them vulnerable 
to pressure to defy the Court.’ If lower court judges are 
under pressure to disobey the Court, or if they simply 
dislike a particular Court decision, they can prevent 
implementation through evasion, delay, and outright 
defiance. Due to the decentralized nature of the legal 
system, lower court judges possess the requisite autonomy 
and discretion. First, lower courts can simply ignore the 
decision. Because the appellate process is so time 
consuming, it is conceivable that the Court might not be 
aware of defiance until a follow-up case emerges. Second, 
the lower courts make findings of fact which can only be 
partially controlled by appellate courts.’ Third, since no 
two cases are exact replicas, judges can distinguish cases 
based on fact.” Fourth, the wording of Supreme Court 
decisions can be manipulated so that favorable sentences are 
given the status of a holding and unfavorable sentences can 
be distinguished as mere dicta.’ Finally, lower courts can 
ground their decisions in state law. 


Bureaucratic organizations and public officials 
charged with implementing a Court decision are likely to 
defy the Court if they disagree with its decisions or it its 
decisions clash with "established patterns of behavior."” 


"For an account of the threats and pressure mounted against 
southern judges who chose to comply with the Court's school 
desegregation mandates, see J.W. Peltason, Fifty-Eight Lonely Men 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1975). 
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"Due to the inertia which propels many organizations, there 
is a natural tendency to carry on established routines and 
disregard Court holdings that rock the boat."” In 
addition, because these elites are subject to various 
political pressures, the benefits of disobeying or 
circumscribing a Court decision may be greater than the 
benefits yielded by compliance.’* Because the Court lacks 
the power to insure compliance, these political actors may 


see few risks involved in defiance and therefore can disobey 
the Court. 


Elected officials at the state and local level can 
act against the Court by passing laws designed to thwart the 
implementation process. Even if these laws are 
unconstitutional, the time-consuming litigation process 
insures that these laws will delay the impact of Court 
decisions for several years.’ In addition, state and local 
politicians can use political pressure to indirectly affect 
the actions of other political actors who have power over 
the judicial process. The media, interest groups, and the 
general public can also put pressure on influential elites. 
They can also refuse to obey Court decisions, thereby 
undermining the implementation process. 


The foregoing discussion indicates that there are a 
variety of ways political elites and the public can exert 
influence and control over the judicial process. How 
influential are the political actors who have power over the 
judicial process? Separate studies by Dahl, Funston, and 
Adamany indicate that the Court is part of the dominant 
national alliance and, except during periods of realignment, 
is not inclined to act against the preferences of a current 
law-making majority. ® Public opinion studies show that 
Court decisions are fairly consistent with majoritarian 
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preferences. Studies by Murphy and Rosenberg indicate 
that congressional and presidential checks on Court power 
can significantly influence decision outcomes.*® George and 
Epstein find that Supreme Court decision-making models must 
include extra-legal variables as weil as case facts in order 
to accurately account for case outcomes.** Finally, a 
variety of studies on the implementation process indicate 
that when those charged with implementing a Court decision 
have incentives to disobey the Court, decisions are often 
not implemented to the extent mandated by the Court and 
sometimes are not implemented at ail.” 


The fact that both the outcome and efficacy of 
Supreme Court decisions are subject to the influence and 
control of democratic authority does not, of course, mean 
that the countermajoritarian problem has been solved. Just 
because judicial review violates the two requirements of 
constitutionalism--i.e., just because the output of the 
judicial process is influenced by the preferences of 
democratic authority and other external factors and just 
because judicial outputs are subject to some degree of 
control by democratic authority--does not mean that judicial 
review satisfies the requirements of democracy. In order 
for judicial review to be a democratic practice, either the 
outcome or efficacy of Court decisions would have to be 
subject to popular control in a way which meets the 
requirements of consent and equality. These issues are the 
subject of the next section of this paper. 


Political Accountability 


The legitimacy of law making institutions ina 
representative democracy rests on the principles of consent 
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and political equality; and the principles of consent and 
equality are operationalized through accountable 
representation. Accountable representation, therefore, is 
the process by which consent and equality are realized in 
practice. What are the requirements of accountable 
representation? It may be useful to begin by discussing the 
terms “accountable” and "representation" separately. 


What is accountability? Sometimes the word 
accountable is used to describe an individual who must give 
an account of himself to another individual. Giving an 
account means justifying or explaining one's conduct--and it 
is usually done for the purpose of demonstrating that one's 
conduct is conditioned on deliberation and sound reasoning 
rather than whim or caprice.** The word accountable, 
however, has a second meaning. It is used to describe an 
individual who has to answer to another for what he does, 
who is forced to bear the costs of a mistake, and who is 
held responsible for his decisions.** The two meanings of 
the term "accountable" are, of course, related to one 
another. One way that an individual answers to another for 
what he does is by giving an explanation of his behavior.” 


The notion of accountability as answerability is a 
means to an end, a device whose purpose is to elicit a 
certain kind of behavior on the part of the individual who 
is accountable. Accountability as answerability, then, is a 
method of inducing responsiveness; it is a process which 
sets up the conditions for a response to occur. In order 
for the accountability mechanism to work, several 
requirements must be met. Those to whom the individual is 
accountable must know what behavior or activity they desire 
on the part of the accountable individual; they must be able 
to communicate their preferences to the individual who is 
accountable; and they must have a sanction against the 
accountable individual, a means by which behavior on the 
part of the accountable individual can be induced through 
coercion or a means by which the accountable individual can 
be punished for failing to be responsive. For his part, the 
accountable individual must be aware of the preferences of 
those to whom he must answer; he must be in a position to 


Louis Michael Seidman, "“Ambivilance and Accountability," 
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respond--i.e., he must have the freedom or capacity to 
respond; and he must consider the preferences of those to 
whom he must account relevant in defining his actions 
because he fears the use of the sanction. 


In order for a mechanism to meet the requirements of 
accountability, then, there must be a process in place which 
allows the accountable individual to respond to the inputs 
he receives rrom those to whom he must account. The goal of 
the process of accountability is, of course, to achieve 
behavior by the accountable individual which is congruent 
with the preferences of those to whom he must account. The 
existence of a mechanism of accountability does not, 
however, guarantee that such a response will occur; the 
process of accountability only sets up the conditions for 
such a response. 


Accountabiiity means answerability and it is a 
method of inducing responsiveness. As such, it is 
particularly relevant to the concept of representation 
because responsiveness is what representation is supposed to 
be all about. What is representation? Representation is an 
activity. It means acting in accordance with the interests 
of the represented, in a manner responsive to them.** This 
definition of representation has two components--({1) acting 
in accordance with the interests of the represented and (2) 
doing so in a manner responsive to the interests of the 
represented. The first component requires that there be 
congruence between the interests of the represented and the 
activity of the representative. Although there is the 
potential for conflict between the representative and the 
represented about what is to be done, that conflict must not 
normally take place, or if it does, an explanation is called 
for.°’ The substantive meaning of representation, 

therefore, is overall congruence between the interests of 
the represented and the activity of the representative.” 


Activity by the representative which is in the 
interest of the represented is not enough, by itself, to 
constitute representation. If the representative acts ina 


**ibid., 209. 
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manner consistent with the preferences of the represented 
but does so independently of a stimulus from those he 
represents, then there is no response involved. The way the 
representative acts must be in a manner responsive to the 
interests of the represented. There must be a conscious 
effort on the part of the representative to include the 
interests of the represented, as they have defined them, in 
his decision-making caiculus. Acting in a manner responsive 
to the interests of the represented means that those 
interests are relevant and important in defining the 
substantive content of the activity of representation. 
Behavior by the representative which is congruent with the 
interests of the represented must therefore be the result of 
a causal link--a rough chain of command--between the 
representative and the represented. 


The ability of the representative to act in a manner 
responsive to the interests of the represented is 
establisned by the process of accountability. 

Accountability is the means by which the second requirement 
of representation can be met. Accountability establishes a 
communicative and coercive link between the representative 
and the represented so that the representative can act, or 
is forced to act, in a manner responsive to the represented. 
Representation is acting in accordance with the interests of 
the represented; accountability is the means by which 
representatives can act in a manner responsive to those 
interests. Together, accountable representation is a 
process by which the represented can force the 
representative to act in accordance with their preferences. 


The notion of accountable representation is 
particularly relevant to democratic theory because it is a 
process by which the principles of consent and political 
equality can be operationalized. In a representative 
democracy, the people, considered as political equals, must 
be able to express their preferences and have them taken 
into account by their representatives when collective 
decisions are made. Accountable representation is the 
method by which the people can communicate their preferences 
to their representative and force their representatives to 
act in accordance with their interests. 


The principal method used by the people to hold 
their rulers accountable is elections. Elections are a 
mechanism that allows public leaders to act in accordance 
with the wants, needs, and demands of the public.” 
Elections are, of course, a coercive method of linkage 


*Norman R. Luttbeg, Public Opinion and Public Policy 
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between leaders and the public. Elections give the public 
the power to exchange or remove from office those who fail 
to respond to their demands. In addition to being a 
Sanction, however, elections are also a means by which the 
people participate, on an equal basis, in the process of 
self-government; they are a method by which the preferences 
of the public are communicated to public officials. 


The idea that elections are a means by which leaders 
are forced to be responsive to the public is based on the 
rational-activist model of political linkage.*® This model 
assumes that an individual voter is politically informed, 
involved, rational, and active.** On the basis of an 
informed and carefully reasoned set of personal preferences 
and an accurate perception of the various candidates' 
positions (as well as his evaluation of an incumbent's 
performance if an incumbent is a candidate in the election), 
the individual is expected to vote for a candidate who best 
reflects his personal preferences.’* The rational-activist 
model also assumes that the leader will act consistently 
with the preferences of his followers because either (1) the 
leader fears being removed from office or (2) the leader was 
chosen because the followers agreed with the leader's 
preferences so when the leader acts consistently with his 
personal preferences, he also acts consistently with the 
preferences of the followers.’*’ In snort, this model is 
based on the idea that there is a two-way communications 
channel between the leader and the public whereby the leader 


is aware of public sentiment and the public is aware of the 
leader's sentiment.” 


Although elections are designed to be a process by 
which the people communicate their preferences and secure 
responsiveness from their representatives, this does not 
necessarily occur in practice. There are several reasons 


*ibid., 4-5. 
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30 
why this is the case. First, the notion of accountability 
aS a process by which responsiveness is induced gets more 
complicated when the accountable individual acts fora 
constituency rather than a single principal or small group 
of individuals.’®* This is because it is not clear "whether 
such an unorganized group can even have an interest for him 
[the representative] to pursue, let alone a will to which he 
could be responsive, or an opinion before which he could 
attempt to justify wnat he has done."**® On many issues, the 
constituency may not have any interest or its members may 
have several conflicting interests.’’ The representative 
therefore usually acts for a group of people without a 


Single interest, which undercuts his ability to know what 
interests to pursue. 


A second problem with the idea that elections are a 
communicative and coercive devide is that the constituent is 
not the rational, informed, interested, politically active 
citizen he is supposed to be in order for accountability to 
work.’*° Many people are apathetic about politics and do not 
bother to vote at all. Nearly half the eligible electorate 
fails to vote and those who do not vote tend to be different 
from those who do--they are less educated, have lower 
incomes, have less prestigious occupations, and tend to be 
members of minority groups.*® The information emanating 
from elections, then, is somewhat biased since the electoral 
process is used by a citizens who are not necessarily a 
representative sample of the electorate as a whole.’” 


A third problem associated with the electoral 
process is that many of those who do vote vote on the basis 
of party loyalty and the personal characteristics of the 
candidate rather than on the policy preferences of the 
candidate or an evaluation of past performance of the 
candidate. Thus, voting decisions often depend on habit and 
sentiment rather than on rational, informed consideration of 
the candidate's or party's stand on issues. And this means 
the vote is not necessarily a means by which preferences are 


*Pitkin, ibid., 214-215. 
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communicated or a method by which a representative is held 
to account for past behavior. 


A final problem with the notion of elections as a 
communicative and coercive device is that it is often 
difficult to determine what the outcome of an election 
means. This problem is, of course, linked to the problems 
discussed above concerning the capacities of individual 
citizens to use the vote as a communicative and coercive 
device. But it also stems. from the fact that the vote is an 
imprecise method of conveying information. "[A]n agenda of 
citizen concerns that includes many issues of differential 
salience to various individuals is not easily accommodated 
by the dichotomous...vote choice."’** This means that the 
victorious candidate cannot be sure why he has won and 
therefore cannot be sure which interests his constituents 
want him to respond to. 


All of these problems mean that the notion of 
accountable representation must be redefined to accommodate 
the practical shortcomings of the electoral process. 

Perhaps accountable representation requires that there be in 
place a mechanism by which the people can communicate their 
preferences and can hold individuals to account through the 
use of a sanction; a process which gives constituents the 
potential to act, even if they do not always choose to do 
SO; a means by which the representative has the potential to 
receive information from his constituents so that he has the 
potential to act in a manner responsive to his constituents. 
In order for a system of government to operationalize 
accountable representation, then, there must be an 
institutionalized process by which the people can exert 
control over the government; the government must always be 
in a position to respond to the interests of the peopie-- 
there must be a constant condition of the potential 
readiness to respond.*’ In practice, accountable 
representation requires that citizens, as political equals, 
be capable of initiating governmental activities and that 
their representatives be capable of responding to their 
interests when there are some. 


Judicial Accountability? 


Now that the concepts and requirements of judicial 
independence and accountable representation have been 
defined, we are in a position to evaluate whether the people 
can exert control over the judicial process in a manner 
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which meets the requirements of consent and political 
equality. In addressing this question, I have chosen to 
focus on the school desegregation cases--the manner in which 
they were decided and their implementation in the South. 
Some will believe that I have "loaded the deck" in focusing 
on these cases because they seem to be the quintessential 
exampie of popular control over the judicial process. This 
is, however, precisely the reason why I have chosen to focus 
on the school desegregation issue. The Court's decision- 
making behavior in Brown v. Board of Education, and in 
subsequent cases, seems to show that the people can exert 
control over the Court's decision-making process; similarly, 
the fact that Brown had little impact until after the 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act seems to indicate that 
Court decisions are not final and binding. If these cases 
indicate that the people do have control over the outcome 
and efficacy of Supreme Court decisions, they will allow us 
to examine what kind of control they nave. Can the people 
exert control over the judicial process in a manner which 
meets the requirements of consent and political equality? 
If not, wnat kind of control do they have? 


The analysis of the Supreme Court's decision-making 
behavior in the school desegregation cases and the 
implementation of those decisions will be conducted in the 
following way. First, the Court's decision-making behavior 
will be examined to determine whether it meets the 
requirements of judicial independence. Second, the 
implementation of the school desegregation decisions will be 
examined to determine whether the requirements of finality 
are met. Finally, and most importantly, the requirements of 
accountable representation will be used to address the 
question of whether the people can exert control over the 
judicial process and if so, what the nature of that control 
is. In addressing these three questions, I am adding 
neither new research nor new data; instead, I am using 
existing research on the school desegregation cases to see 


what insights it brings to the issue of judicial 
accountability. 


Overview 


Although the Supreme Court's decision in Brown v. 
Board of Education looked promising for proponents of 
desegregation in public schools in the South, ten years 
later such change had failed to materialize. Ten years 
later, 90.7 percent of black children remained in all-black 
schools’** and seven of the eleven southern states had not 
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piaced even 1 percent of their black students in integrated 
schools.*°* Absolute defiance and token compliance were the 


characteristic policies of the South during the first post- 
Brown decade. 


Many factors account for the extraordinary success 
of southern resistance to desegregation. Brown II's decree 
“with all deliberate speed" was not only ambiguous enough to 
allow the South to go its own way, but was not monitored by 
the Court to ensure progress. The Court hibernated in the 
first decade following Brown and refused to review most 
cases from lower federal courts concerning school 
desegregation. School board officials and state politicians 
thwarted implementation by openly denouncing the Court's 
decision, by circumscribing and avoiding the decision, and 
by legislating around it. As one southern politician put 
it, "as long as we can legislate, we can segregate."** At 
the national level, Congress and the executive failed to 
.end their support to the Court, although the tide began to 
turn during the Kennedy admininstration in the early 1960's. 
Eisenhower refused to endorse or oppose the decision and 
southern senators and representatives successfully impeded 


efforts to rally congressional and executive support for the 
judicial branch.’*”® 


That Brown was a failure between 1954 and 1963 can 
be attributed to the fact that the Supreme Court stood alone 
in the battle for desegregation of public schools. It is 
the purpose of the discussion below to (1) evaluate the 
Court's decision-making behavior in Brown I, Brown II, and 
several follow-up cases and (2) evaluate the importance of 
elite and popular opposition to Brown in the success of the 
noncompliance movement in the South. 


Evaluating Independent Judicial Decision-Making 


One requirement of judicial independence is that the 
decision-making process of the Supreme Court be free from 
the influence of external environmental factors, the 
interests of the other branches of government and the 
public, and the personal preferences of the justices. In 
order to determine whether these requirements are met, we 
need to know why a case is decided the way it is or what 
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accounts for judicial outcomes. Judicial opinions are, of 
course, one place to look for an explanation of Supreme 
Court behavior. But these opinions rarely tell the whole 
story. The justices explain their decisions in legal terms. 
Extralegal variables are not supposed to account for 
judicial outcomes. If extralegal variables account for case 
outcomes, the Court is unlikely to say so. We must 
therefore look beyond the case opinions to the context 
within which the Court operates in order to determine 
whether it is plausible to believe that extralegal variables 
account for case outcomes. But because we are not mind 
readers, we cannot know for sure that a particular 
extralegal variable accounts for the Court's decision-making 
behavior. The most we can do is make the argument that 
given the context within the Court operates, the hypothesis 


that variable X causes decision outcome Y cannot be 
rejected. 


Given these limitations, what can we say about the 
Supreme Court's decision-making behavior in Brown and 
subsequent cases? In Brown I, the Court unaminously and 
unequivocally held that state-enforced segregation of public 
schools was unconstitutional. This case represented a 
powerfui moral statement about the rights of African 
Americans and promised radical changes in public schools. 
In Brown II, however, the Court handed the South a major 
victory. Brown II, pronouncing that segregation be ended 
"with all deliberate speed," was a victory for the South in 
that no time limit for desegregation was set. Admission to 
public schools on a racially nondiscriminatory basis was to 
be instituted as soon as practicable; the Court did not 
require full compiiance, but only a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance.’°’ 


This decision was widely interpreted to be a 
vacillation and seemed to imply that opposition would prove 
successful in achieving at least a lengthy delay.*** It also 
complicated and confused the issue because rather than 
requiring immediate assignment to schools without regard to 
race, the Court introduced the concept of a desegregation 
plan--a plan which was to be conceived "in the public 
interest" and "in good faith."*°* The Court's ambiguous 
mandate in Brown II, then, seemed to constitute a retreat 
from the Court's decision in Brown I. The Court reasoned 
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that all the problems relating to the administration of 
desegregation were so formidable that desegregation could 
not be enacted overnight. Many commentators, however, 
believe that the real justification for Brown II was that 
Brown I reflected principles which were not acceptable to 
the majority of whites in a large section of the country.*” 
It seems that the Court's behavior in Brown II, then, can be 
partially attributed to the resistance the Court anticipated 
Brown I would face in the South, thereby violating the 
notion that judicial decision-making be free from the 
influence of environmental factors as well as the political 
preferences of political elites and the public. 


After Brown, the Supreme Court denied certiorari to 
a variety of lower court cases challenging pupil-placement 
laws, segregation schemes based on classifications other 
than race, and the exhaustion of administrative remedies 
doctrine (see discussion below). As J. Harvie Wilkinson 
puts it, "the Court spoke mainly when it absolutely had to: 
at the point of crisis when obstruction wasS so apparent 
[Cooper v. Aaronj'**’, delay so prolonged [Griffin v. County 
School Board]***, or violation of constitutional principle so 
manifest [Goss v. Board of Educationj*’®, that quiet was no 
longer feasible. But for the most part, silence 
prevailed."’’* By denying cert, the Court gave unspoken 
approval to lower court holdings in favor of these methods 
of evasion. 


Between 1955 and 1964, then, the Court heard only a 
handful of significant desegregation cases. In 1958, it 
heard Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham’** which was significant in 
that the Court refused to strike down Alabama's pupil- 
placement laws. Shuttlesworth, after exhausting his 
administrative remedies, went to court contending that the 
pupil-placement laws of Alabama were designed to circumvent 
Brown and reflected Alabama's obvious intention of not 
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assigning any blacks to white schoois.*** The lower courts 
ruled that "no intellectuaily honest person would deny that 
these laws were passed in an effort to meet and soive 
problems presented by the School Desegregation Cases."'’ 
Even if it were true that these laws were passed with an 
unconstitutional intent, said the court, it would not 
necessarily be unconstitutional since there was no proof 
that the pupils had been denied admission because of racial 
considerations.***® The court concluded that "the School 
Placement Law furnishes the legal machinery for an orderly 
administration of the public schools in a constitutional 
manner...we must presume it will be so administered."*”’ 


What was amazing to proponents of desegregation at 
the time was that the Supreme Court accepted jurisdiction 
and positively affirmed the ruling. Peltason contends that 
this case marked a strategic retreat for the Court and was 
the most important prosegregation victory since Plessy.’”° 
Peltason explains the retreat by saying "the Supreme Court 
justices may have concluded that lacking strong support from 
the Executive and in the fact of segregationists' political 
victories of 1957, it was politically impossible for the 
judiciary to insist upon complete desegregation."*”’ 


On the other hand, the Supreme Court in the same 
year took a firm stance in the Little Rock case Cooper v. 
Aaron. After the Little Rock crisis in February 1958, the 
Little Rock school board asked the district court that the 
black students be withdrawn from Central High and reassigned 
to segregated schools and that its desegregation program be 
postphoned for two and one half years.*** The district 
judge, noting the conditions of "chaos, bedlam, and turmoil" 
agreed.*** The Court of Appeais of the Eighth Circuit 
reversed, however, and the Supreme Court affirmed the 
appeals court decision. The Court held that conditions 
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"directly traceable to the actions of legislators and 
executive officials of the state" were not grounds for 
additional delay.” 


Cooper v. Aaron was an important case, not only 
because it received nationwide attention but because the 
situation was such that the govenor had personally disrupted 
the somewhat smooth process of integration that had been 
taking place. The blame could very well be put on him for 
the chaos and bedlam that Central High experienced. The 
Court could hardly turn its back and allow a state official 
to forcibly frustrate the execution of a federal court 
order. To do so “was to concede the fate of Brown to the 
extremists in the South."’** The Court did, however, 
exercise some caution. In the Cooper decision, it stated "a 
District Court, after analysis of the relevant factors 
[which, of course, excludes hostility to racial 
desegregation], might conclude that justifications existed 
for not requiring the present nonsegregated admission of all 
qualified Negro children."**® 


The other two significant cases the Supreme Court 
heard were Goss v. Board of Education (1963) and Griffin v. 
County School Board (1964). In Goss, the Court struck down 
a Knoxville, Tennessee desegregation plan whose basis for 
pupil placement was residence.**’ To pacify those whites 
zoned into heavily black areas, the school board allowed 
students to transfer from a school where his/her race was a 
minority to a school where his/her race was a majority.’” 
Because this transfer provision was based explicitly on 
race, the Court rejected it. Exercising some degree of 
caution, however, the Court made it clear that transfer 
provisions not explicitly based on race would present "an 
entirely different case."*** On the other hand, the Court 
also indicated that the time for delay under Brown II was 
running out. 


With the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act only 
two months away, the Court became more aggressive in 
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striking down methods of delay. In Griffin, the Court 
addressed the defiance of Prince Edward County, Virginia. 
This county had closed its schools to prevent desegregation 
and used public funds to maintain private schools. The 
Court struck down these methods of evasion and demanded that 
the public schools be reopened and the public funding of 
private schools be halted. It announced that the time for 


mere deliberate speed had run out and the phrase no longer 
justified delay.**° 


In Goss and Griffin, the Court began to deviate from 
its muted acceptance of southern evasion. The explanation 
for this seems to be that the political context within which 
the Court was operating was changing. Before 1964, when the 
Court stood alone in the battle for desegregated public 
schoois, the Court had been silent in a number of instances 
where it had been given the chance to strike down various 
methods of noncompliance. It was only in the early 1960's, 
when national sentiment began to change, when JFK and LBJ 
were more supportive of Brown and civil rights in general, 
and when Congress passed the 1964 Civil Rights Act that the 
Court was able to more more boldly against segregation in 
public schoois. Political contextual variables, then, such 
as the activities of the President and the Congress, seem to 
have provided the institutional support the Court needed to 
act against southern methods of defiance. 


To sum up, the Supreme Court's decision-making 
behavior in Brown II, its refusal to hear most school 
desegregation cases in the aftermath of Brown, and its 
behavior in Shuttlesworth, Goss, and Griffin seem to have 
been influenced by external environmental factors as well as 
by elite and popular opposition to Brown. Although we 
cannot be sure that these external political factors 
influenced judicial decision-making, it appears that, given 
the context within which the Court was operating, these 
factors cannot be dismissed as plausible explanatory 
variables for the Court's decision-making behavior. 


Evaluating Finality 


In order for Supreme Court decisions to be 
considered final and binding, two requirements must be met: 
First, the behavior of public officials and the public must 
comport with what the Court has ordered and second, that 
behavior must be motivated by a desire to comply with the 
Court's mandate. Although people are not morally bound to 
accept a Supreme Court decision and they may work to reverse 
a Court ruling, the permissible activities of those seeking 
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to change a particular Court decision are limited. Those 
seeking to achieve the reversal of a Court decision must 
comply with the Court's precedent even while they are trying 
to change it. 


There is overwhelming evidence that the behavior of 
political elites and the public in the aftermath of Brown 
fails to meet these requirements of finality. Not only was 
Brown not implemented, but the motivation behind the 
behavior of those charged with implementation was defiance. 
Lower court judges, school board officials, and state and 
local politicians ail teamed up in opposition to Brown. 


The Brown decision placed the burden of initiating 
the bitterly protested desegregation process on federal 
district judges. The absence of a time limit and the 
general ambiguity of the opinion failed to provide any 
guidance for lower court judges and these individuals were 
given great leeway in pursuing desegregation--such great 
leeway that desegregation was often not pursued. Several 
factors account for the general noncompliance of lower court 
judges. First of ail, the southern judges, for the most 
part, did not personally support desegregation.’** And 
because the selection process for lower federal judges is 
heavily influenced by senators from the state in which the 
appointment lies, the federal district judges came from "the 
same general social, economic, and political milieu, and 
reflectf{ed] the same attitudes as [did] the men serving the 
South as govenors, mayors, and United States senators."’” 


Even those judges who wanted to uphold the Suprme 
Court's mandate in Brown found it difficult to do so because 
the vagueness of the Court's mandate in Brown II made the 
judges vulnerable to external pressure. As J. Harvie 
Wilkinson puts it, 
Very often a district judge, who finds himself 
making an unpopular ruling, can point upward, 
confess personal displeasure at the decision, but 
regret that appellate rulings leave him no choice. 
Community vengence is thereby deflected somewhat 
from the district judge to the more faceless and 
numerous judges of the courts of appeals or the 
Supreme Court.*** 


Brown II, however, gave trial judges little to hide 
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behind and for those judges who did not fully support 
segregation, there were means available to persuade them 
that segregation was best. These men were subject to 
external pressure such as anonymous and obscene phone cails, 
threatening letters, intense local abuse, slander, and even 
threats of murder.’** For some, like District Judge Waring 
of South Carolina, the pressure was enough to induce early 
retirement; for others, such threats were enough to force 
them to succumb to locai demands. For the first ten years 
after Brown, then, 
a judge ordering integration had to act without any 
clear guidance from the Supreme Court and without 
any assurance that his order would be enforced by 
the executive branch. He had to place himself to 
the left of the President and defy the very 
political organization that had sponsored his 
appointment. Facing enormous local opposition, many 
district judges were inclined to accept at face 
value state laws plainly designed to prevent 
enforcement of the Supreme Court decision.’*** 


Lower court used their autonomy and discretion to 
aid the resistance movement in the South. One tactic they 
used was to delay the litigation process. Another was to 
approve the use of pupil placement laws, classifications of 
students by means other than race, the creation of public- 
private schools, the closing of schools, and the doctrine of 
exhausting administrative remedies (see discussion below)-- 
all tactics used by state politicians and school boards to 
defy the Court's mandate in Brown. Lower court judges also 
approved school desegregation plans that extended the 
desegration process over many years. And they took the 
liberty of manipulating the Court's language in Brown for 
the purposes of maintaining segregated schools. The most 
famous manipulation of the Supreme Court's decision came 
from Judge Parker of the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
who wrote that "[{t]he Constitution...does not require 
integration. It merely forbids discrimination. It does not 
forbid such segregation as occurs as the result of voluntary 
action. It merely forbids the use of government power to 
enforce segregation."’** It is interesting to note that the 
case which carried these sentences was refused review by the 
Supreme Court. The failure of the Court to review this case 
practically gave consent to this interpretation of Brown. 
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There were a variety of other political actors, in 
addition to lower court judges, who acted to defy the Court. 
United in resistance, school board officials and southern 
politicians adopted a number of strategies that would 
legally maintain segregated schools. Some were methods of 
outright defiance. The state of Virginia, for example, used 
the concept of dual federalism to justify its nullification 
of Brown; and Virginia and Georgia closed their public 
schoois and publicaily funded private, segregated schools. 


Other methods of defiance were more subtle. Some 
states set up schemes which purportedly segregated schools 
according to factors other than race. Arkansas, Virginia, 
and Florida, for example, assigned pupils to schools based 
on scholastic aptitude and Missouri assigned students on the 
basis of "health and moral" factors. Another method adopted 
by some states was to give children the choice of attending 
an integrated school or a segregated one.**’ Under a 
Virginia plan, any child who did not want to go to an 
integrated school could have the choice of a segregated 
one. ** There were three separate schools systems, then--one 
for whites, one for blacks, and one for both. Some Virginia 
school boards stipulated that public funds could not be used 
to support integrated schools. Others provided tuition 
grants to those children who did not want to attend an 
integrated school and who were unable to find a segregated 
one in the area.’*® These private-public schools were 
financed with public funds for the purpose of retaining 
segregation. By separating or hoping to separate the 
operation of such schools from the states, segregation could 
continue legally because the Court had only ruled that 
segregation could not be the result of governmental action-- 
private individuals could segregate. 


Perhaps the most successful method of maintaining 
segregation was pupil placement laws. As Peltason describes 
them, they were "by far the best device segregationists 
[had] yet discovered to keep Negroes out of federal courts 
and to make civil rights ligigation expensive, time- 
consuming, and frustrating. And it [could] all be done with 
the veneer of legality."**° These laws were enacted in nine 
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southern states and the main thrust of such laws is the 
following.*** Each local school board was authorized to 
assign pupils to particular schools on the basis of very 
elaborate standards. All students were automatically 
assigned to their previously attended schools and new 
students were assigned to schools on the basis of race, 
although race was avoided as the basis for the particular 
assignment. Those who wished to transfer to a different 
school had to "exhaust their administrative remedies." The 
administrative labyrinth was unending just to file a request 
of transfer. If the request was denied, which occurred most 
of the time, the appeal had to go through a long series of 


administrative hearings before being alilowed into federal 
COurt. 


There were five advantages to these pupil placement 
laws.‘ First, segregation was maintained for reasons 
presumably other than race. Second, the administrative maze 
tended to discourage blacks from attempting to transfer. 
Third, because of procedural intracacies, failure to grant a 
transfer couid usually be attributed to technicalities. 
Fourth, the system placed the burden on the black student to 
prove that he/she had been denied a transfer because of 
race. Finally, the system was arranged so that class action 
suits were prevented from materializing. Each transfer and 
the process of application and appeal involved circumstances 
that were particular to the single applicant and applicants 
having the exact same circumstances were an impossibility. 


To avoid rulings against pupil-placement laws, 
states integrated a token number of black students into 
white schools. For states such as Virginia and Louisiana, 
whose laws made it impossible for school boards to assign a 
black student to white schools, federal courts ended up 
striking down such laws and their systems of desegregation 
aS unconstitutional. Hence, tokenism entered the scene as a 


measure to insure against court rulings nullifying pupil 
placement laws. 


Because the only recourse for blacks was to litigate 
in hopes of having the above methods of segregation 
nullified by the courts, southern states also adopted a 
variety of measures to prevent potential plaintiffs from 
suing in federal courts. Pupil placement laws helped to 
prevent such suits. Other methods used against potential 
plaintiffs were outright coercion--threats of violence, 
actual violence, and economic disincentives. In addition, 
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public officials were often successful in running the 
NAACP--the one organization that was in a position to help 
blacks use the courts to fight segregation--out of the 
state.** 


Opponents of Brown were given moral and tactical 
support from members of Congress and the President. The 
Southern Manifesto, signed by 101 southern members of 
Congress, condemned the Supreme Court for exercising "naked 
judicial power" and substituting "personal political and 
social ideas for the established law of the land."**“* It 
commended the resistance effort and pledged to work for a 
reversal of the decision. Many congressmen encouraged 
defiance of Brown. Senator Eastland of Mississippi told 
his constituents, "the Constitution of the United States was 
destroyed because the Supreme Court disregarded the law and 
decided integration was right...You are not required to obey 
any court which passes out such a ruling. In fact, you are 
obliged to defy it."** 


Between 1954 and 1963, pro-desegregation efforts in 
Congress were effectively snuffed out or rendered 
inconsequential by southern congressmen. The Southern veto 
had effectively prevented significant civil rights 
legislation from being passed since the post-Reconstruction 
years. The 1950's and early 1960's were no exception. When 
President Eisenhower asked Congress for legislation 
protecting voting rights and allowing the Justice Department 
to file lawsuits in behalf of the desegregation effort in 
1957, he only got a weak voting rights bill. The power of 
Southern Democrats as well as Eisenhower's own doubts about 
desegregation contributed to this outcome.*® The only other 
civil rights measure to emerge in the next six years was a 
relatively inconsequential voting law in 1960. This bill, 
like the 1957 bill, had few immediate implications for 
desegregation in public schools. The burden of bringing 
suits to achieve desegregation in public schools remained on 
blacks and the NAACP. 


President Eisenhower also failed to lend support to 
the desegregation effort. "From the moment that Brown I was 
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44 
announced, the President stood aloof; aloof, that is, when 
he was not sympathizing with the ‘great emotional strains’ 
white Southerners suffered from the decision."**’ Commenting 
on Brown II, he said that the desegregation process must be 
gradual and must evolve.** 


Eisenhower's position rested on his needed support 
of key southern Democrats in Congress and his belief ina 
limited central government. "I believe in progress 
accomplished through the intelligence of people and through 
the cooperation of people more than law," said the 
President.**® Eisenhower did, however, make efforts to 
eliminate segregation wherever the federal authority already 
extended and where states' rights were not involved.’ In 
his first State of the Union Message to Congress in 1953, he 
proposed "to use whatever authority exists in the office of 
the President to end segregation in the District of 
Columbpia."*** He said he hoped that the District of Columbia 
school system could become a model for other school systems 
to follow; but "he did not try to sell the model."’*” 
Elsenhower also proposed to desegregate the armed forces and 
the federal bureaucracy. But his efforts were done quietly 


and "with much care to avoid making an open issue of 
things. 


To sum up, the finality of Court decisions requires 
that the behavior of public officials and the public comport 
with the Court's mandates and that such behavior must be 
motivated by a desire to comply with the Court's mandates. 
In the case of Brown, neither of these requirements were 
met. Brown was not only not implemented, but was defied by 
lower court judges, state politicians, school board 
officials, and the general public. Southern members of 
Congress gave opponents of school desegregation moral 
Support and President Eisenhower refused to support the 
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Supreme Court's mandate in Brown. Not only was the 
resistance to school desegregation in the South successful 
in undermining the implementation of Brown, but it also 
seems to have affected the Supreme Court's decision-making 
behavior in cases subsequent to Brown (as discussed above). 
The political climate in the South was such that the costs 
to the Court's legitimacy were probably too high for the 
Court to move decisively against school segregation. The 
Court would have looked foolish if it moved boidly against 
the methods of defiance used by the South because its orders 
would have been ignored. It seems that in the case of 
Brown, then, there was a feedback mechanism whereby defiance 
against the Court at the implementation stage of the 
judicial process affected the Court's decision-making 
behavior in the cases following Brown. 


Evaluating Accountability 


In order for the requirements of accountable 
representation to be met, there must be a mechanism in place 
which allows the people to (1) communicate their preferences 
to policy-makers so that policy-makers are in a position to 
respond to the interests of the people and (2) hold policy- 
makers to account for their behavior (through the use of a 
sanction) if policy-makers do not respond to the interests 
of the people. In short, accountable representation 
requires that citizens be capable of initiating governmental 
activities and that policy-makers be capable of responding 
to their interests when there are some. 


The experience of Brown suggests that the people do 
have control over both the decision-making and 
implementation stages of the judicial proces. In Brown, 
political elites and the public were able to prevent Brown 
from being implemented; and their resistance seems to have 
affected the Court's decision-making behavior in Brown II 
and in subsequent cases. 


Just because the people have control over the 
judicial process, however, does not mean that the way that 
control is exercised meets the requirements of accountable 
representation. Theoretically, the controls which the 
people and elites have over the judicial process do not meet 
the requirements of accountable representation because they 
do not constitute an institutionalized process by which 
preferences are communicated and sanctions are imposed. In 
fact, as discussed in the above section on judicial 
independence, the justices are deliberately insulated from 
elite and popular control through life appointments, fixed 
salaries, and strict safeguards against removal. The 
judicial process is not designed to receive inputs from the 
people; and it is not designed to respond to the interests 
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of the people. The Supreme Court is not an institution 
designed to be in a position to respond to the interests of 
the people and is not in a constant condition of readiness 
to respond. The controls which the people and political 
elites have over the judicial process seem to be 
extraordinary devices rather than ordinary, 
institutionalized methods by which preferences are 
communicated and responsiveness is induced. 


Overail, then, the judicial process does not meet 
the requirements of accountable representation because there 
is no institutionalized process by which preferences are 
communicated and responsiveness is induced. The controls 
which people and elites have over the judicial process are 
extraordinary rather than ordinary devices of inducing 
responsiveness. Under extraordinary circumstances, however, 
these controls do seem to be methods by which preferences 
are communicated, through the use of sanctions, and 
responsiveness is induced. 


Brown is an extraordinary case. It demonstrates 
that popular control over the judicial process is possible. 
But what kind of popular control? The experience of Brown 
in the South indicates that state and local politicians, 
lower court judges, and school board officials are the 
actors that have direct control over the judicial process-- 
they are the actors who have power over the judicial process 
and who possess the sanction against the Court. It is 
political elites, therefore, who have the sanction--not the 
public. The use of the sanction in the case of Brown was, 
of course, probably the result of public pressure. But 
there is also evidence that public officials used sanctions 
against the Court to further their own political careers. 
Defiance against the Court was popular, and it was a way to 
get reelected or move into higher office. Orval Faubus's 
landslide election in 1958 after the events in Little Rock 
demonstrated the political rewards of defying the Court and 
throughout the South, govenors and gubernatorial candidates 
advocated defiance against the Court.*** In choosing to fan 
the flames of public discontent, political elites may have 
created conditions where the use of sanctions against the 
Court was not only popular but was necessary. 


This point is further illuminated by contrasting the 
implementation of Brown in the South with the implementation 
of Brown in the border states. The border states--Maryland, 
Delaware, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
parts of Texas--were more successful, Robert Lasch contends, 
because local and state officials were predisposed to 
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enforcing Brown.’ This is revealed in their extensive 
community preparation for desegregation, their stern 
readiness to enforce the law against mob violence, and the 
support school desegregation received from lower court 
judges.*°® 


Almost immediately after Brown was handed down, 
govenors, attorneys general, and state boards of education 
declared that the law had been defined by the Court had it 
was their duty to see to it that the law was enforced 
peacefully.**’ Most of the govenors in office in 1954 gave 
their assurances that their states would comply.*** School 
boards acted quickly to desegregate.**® Legislators accepted 
Brown and took no action to evade or nuilify the Supreme 
Court's decision.’** Churches, neighborhood groups, parent- 
teacher associations, and civic clubs all were organized to 
advance the desegregation effort and to prepare the 
community to accept it.*°* Law enforcement officials were 
prepared to preserve community peace and prevent 
segregationists from thwarting the implementation process. 
Lower court judges, for c~he most part, were inclined to 
uphold the Brown decision. The result was that ten years 
after Brown was handed down, nine out of ten school 
districts had desegregated and more than half the black 
population in the border states attended schools with white 
children. 


Some argue that because the border states had a much 
smaller percentage of blacks in their populations, 

desegregation occurred more easily than in the highly black 
populated areas of the Deep South. Lasch contends, however, 
that although each border state as a whole had a relatively 
small black population, each had within it communities where 
black numbers were as high as in some typically southern 
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Robert Lasch in Don Shoemaker, With All Deliberate Speed 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), 61. 


‘Sibid., 56-71. 
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communities.*** In these communities, desegregation was 
still accompiished with few disturbances and no serious 
problems--all due to elite support. 


3 


The experience of the border states, in contrast to 
the Deep South, suggests that elites had some discretion and 
were not necessarily forced by public pressure to defy the 
Court. And the fact that opposition to Brown was useful 
political capital in getting reelected or moving into higher 
office suggests that elites in the Deep South may have 
helped create a political climate inconducive to 
implementing Brown. There is no doubt, of course, that 
public opposition to desegregation was strong. And public 
pressure probably did force public officials to use the 
power they had to defy the Court and undercut the 
implementation effort. But it does seem to be the case that 
elites had some discretion--their activities against the 
Court were not necessarily motivated soiely by public 
pressure. 


The fact that elites had discretion--i.e., they were 
not necessarily forced by public pressure to defy the Court 
and might have been motivated by more self-interested 
concerns--means that elites are not necessarily a conduit 
through which the people can act against the Court. Elites 
have choices, and might therefore be viewed as gatekeepers 
to the ultimate weapon against the Supreme Court--the 


Court's reliance on others for the implementation of its 
decisions. 


The lessons of Brown seem to be that the Supreme 
Court is subject to popular control at both the decision- 
making and implementation stages of the judicial process. 
But the nature of that control seems to be more "elite" than 
"popular." Although the controls elites possess over the 
judicial process can be conduits through which the people 
levy a sanction against the Court, the extent to which they 
play that role seems to be subject to some control by the 
elites themselves. Thus, although the people do have a 
process by which they can communicate their preferences to 
the Court and do have a sanction against the Court, that 
process is subject to some control by political elites. The 
people can, therefore, force the Court to respond to their 
interests. And they can determine the extent to which the 
Court has the final word on constitutional issues. But the 


extent to which they can do so depends on elite behavior as 
well. 


One final word thing to note about the nature of the 


**3Shoemaker, ibid., 60. 
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control that the people and elites have over the judicial 
process is that the controls are primarily reactive-- 
Similiar to the notion of retrospective voting. They seem 
to be primarily a method by which the Court can be punished 
for past behavior rather than a method by which the people 
can positively have a say about policy choices. Using 
controls over the Court to punish it for past behavior is, 
of course, a method of communicating policy preferences. 
But it is a Dlunt method. In using a sanction as a 
communicative device, what is being communicated is a 
response to past judicial behavior. Using sanctions to 
communicate preferences is a reactive device--it allows 
people to react to what the Court has already done and 
possibly influence future judicial decision-making on the 
same issue. It may be less useful in influencing policy 
choices in the early stages of decision-making, when an 
issue first appears on the Court's agenda. 


Conciusion 


The purpose of this chapter has been to determine 
whether the Supreme Court is a politically accountable 
institution. In addressing this issue, I have focused on 
the school desegregation issue. The lessons of Brown seem 
to be that both the outcome and efficacy of Supreme Court 
decisions are subject to the control of elites and the 
public. The Court's decision-making behavior after Brown I 
can be partially explained by political and environmental 
factors; and the Court did not have the final word on school 
desegregation because the decision was not implemented in 
the South. 


Although the Court's decision-making behavior and 
the finality of its decisions are subject to the control of 
elites and the public, it is important to understand how 
that control works. It is important to understand the 
linkage between the Courts and the public to determine 
whether the Court can be considered an accountable 
institution. The finding that Court decisions are not final 
or that decision outcomes comport with majoritarian 
preferences needs to be supplemented with an explanation of 
the process by which that occurs. The lessons of Brown seem 
to indicate that the Court's lack of implementation powers 
give the people a way to sanction the Court for past 
behavior, communicate their preferences about future 
decisions on the same issue, and force the Court to respond 
in a way that comports with their interests. The extent to 
which the people can use the controls as a method of 
inducing a response, however, seems to be subject to some 
control by elites. It is the elites who have the sanction 
against the Court and in order for the people to influence 
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the Court, they must act through the elites. Insofar as 
elites have discretion about using their sanction, then, 
they can facilitate or hinder the ability of the peopie to 


influence the Court. 


What lessons does Brown bring to the 
countermajoritarian problem? One must be careful in drawing 
lessons from a single case study. Brown was chosen because 
it is an extraordinary case, a rare example of elite and 
popular control in action. Not all Court decisions are like 
Brown. The people do not regularly participate in the 
judicial process and elites do not usually use their 
sanctions against the Court. As an institution, the Supreme 
Court is not designed to receive communications from the 
peopie and be in a position of readiness to respond. 
Overall, then, the institutional design of the judicial 
process violates the requirements of accountable 
representation. It is only under extraordinary 
circumstances, like those existent in Brown, that the 
Court's lack of implementation powers can be used as a 
method of popular control and even then, the nature of that 
control is determined to some extent by elite behavior. 


What implications does this have for my approach to 
the countermajoritarian problem? I began this paper by 
arguing that the countermajoritarian problem can only be 
solved by asking whether the Supreme Court is a politically 
accountable institution. The results of this paper suggest 
that the Supreme Court is an accountable institution only 
under extraordinary circumstances and even then, that nature 
of that control is more "elite" than "popular." Does this 
mean that my approach is a deadend approach to the 


countermajoritarian problem? The answer, I believe, is "not 
necessarily." 


There are two reasons for this tentative conclusion. 
First, the finding that elites have more control than the 
public in influencing law-makers is not extraordinary. 
Given what it takes to get elected to public office, it is 
not surprising that members of Congress and the President 
are subject to a "dual" form of accountability--they are 
accountable to the public for their past behavior in office 
and are accountable to the campaign activists, interest 
groups, party officials, and big contributors for the 
specific pledges they made during the campaign.*™ The 
ability of elections to serve as a communicative device is 
limited, so the people generally can only use the vote to 
reward or punish the candidate for his/her party for past 


***Schlozman and Verba, ibid., 24-25. 
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performance in office.*** It is the elites who are ina 
position to give candidates detailed policy instructions, 
monitor their performance in office, and hold them to 
account for specific policy pledges.*** Given the prominent 
role elites play in the process by which presidents and 
members of Congress are held to account, then, it may not be 
troublesome to find that they play a dominant role in the 
judicial process as well. 


Second, the criteria used to evaluate the extent to 
which the process of judicial review meets the requirements 
of accountable representation are individual level criteria 
rather than institutional criteria. In other words, in 
developing the standards of accountabie representation, I 
examined the requirements that an individual representative 
would have to meet in order to be considered an accountable 
representative; but when we speak of the Court as an 
accountable institution, we are conducting an analysis of 
the extent to which an institution is accountable. The 
appropriate criteria for judging the extent to which the 
Court is accountable is the extent to which the Congress-- 
not its individual members--is accountable. Even though 
individual members of Congress may be accountable, the 
Congress as a whole may not be. Viewed from an 
institutional perspective, then, it is possible that the 
Court is as accountable as the Congress and under the same 
conditions. The research on critical elections seems to 
indicate that only under extraordinary circumstances does 
the Congress as a whole account to the people;’**’ so the 
finding that the Court is accountable only under 
extraordinary circumstances may not be so troublesome after 
all. 


"David M. Brady, Critical Elections and Congressional 
Policy Making (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988). 
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Explaining Variation of Programs and Services 
within Different Areas of Chicago 


Introduction 


Programs, services, and practices directed toward the homeless 


vary across different areas of a city. This paper is an attempt to 


explain within city variation of homeless service availability and 


practices in Chicago, Illinois. 


There have been efforts in the past to explain why 


homelessness exists and what can be done about problems associated 


with homelessness (Wright 1986, Rossi, 1989, Blau 1992). Work has 
also been done on what policies and programs have been directed at 
the homeless in various settings (Burt & Cohen 1989, Momeni 1989). 
This past work has understandably focused on macro-level solutions 


to homelessness. These solutions often require a more significant 


federal governmental role. However, two weaknesses of these past 


works include: (1) they implicitly assume that once the root 


problems have been identified and solutions have been formulated to 


address these problems, implementation of the solutions is sure to 


follow, and (2) they underemphasize the extent to which state and 


local actors matter. In so doing they tend to ignore the fact 


that, for better or worse, our system of government is one of 


significant decentralization. All programs addressing homelessness 


are implemented at the local level, either by local government or 


by private organizations. Implementation itself is not a simple 


task (Pressman & Wildavsky 1973), with local street-level 


bureaucrats have significant autonomy (Lipsky 1982). 


Not only are all programs implemented at the local level. 


Most are initiated at the local level. Polls indicate that a 
majority of people believe structural factors are most important in 
explaining homelessness (Lee, et al., 1990) and want to see more 


programs and services for the homeless (Roper Reports 1989). Yet 


while most people would prefer to see more programs available for 
the homeless, they also draw the line when it means these services 
should be offered in their neighborhood. Most people want shelters 
and soup kitchens to be available for the homeless. But most 
people do not want these shelters and soup kitchens to be located 
in their neighborhood. 

The political problem is this: given that most people in a 
city want services to be available for the homeless but not in 
their neighborhood, and given that these services have to be 
located somewhere, where do these services go? How do cities 
decide where services are to be located? 

In an earlier paper and analysis of St. Louis, Missouri census 
data I suggested that the explanation lies in the demographic 
composition of a city and its spatial distribution (Wong 1993). In 
this paper I analyze census tract data for the City of Chicago to 
examine within city demographic differences that may affect the 


politics of the city which in turn affects the decision to locate 


services in some neighborhoods and not others. The long-term goal 


here is to provide some generalizable model upon which explanations 
of the politics of service-placement in cities may be tested. The 
short-term goal here is to identify which contextual variables 


matter most in Chicago, if any. 


Hypotheses 


I propose that programs for the homeless and practices 


directed toward them vary within cities because the population 


characteristics of neighborhoods vary, and because the strength of 


interest groups and political and social organization within the 
neighborhoods, which are based in part on these population 
characteristics, vary. 

When I reference programs for the homeless, I primarily refer 
to shelters and soup kitchens. When I reference practices directed 
toward the homeless, I mainly refer to law enforcement or public 
use practices that may discourage street homeless from "squatting." 
Examples of discouraging practices range from passive (e.g., 
cutting park benches in half to make them more uncomfortable for 
Sleeping) to active (e.g., police officials literally "exporting" 
the homeless to neighboring areas or municipalities). 

The way in which diverse groups of people are spatially 
distributed and concentrated affects their interaction with each 
other which in turn affects their attitudes and the collective 
attitude and political strength of any interest’ groups, 
particularly neighborhood organizations, they might belong to. 
There is evidence that neighborhoods that vary in social 
composition also vary in the attitudes of individuals who live 
within these neighborhoods (Crenson 1983). Thus I hypothesize that 
variables that represent interaction between diverse groups as well 
as demographic variables matter in explaining political 


organization (or lack of organization) and the presence of homeless 
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programs. 

By interaction I refer to the extent of heterogeneity of 
neighborhoods in terms of population characteristics such as race 
or class. I propose that the greater the level of heterogeneity in 
a neighborhood, the greater the likelihood there will be services 
for the homeless available in that neighborhood. There are two 
lines of reasoning behind this proposition. 

First, a greater level of interaction between diverse groups 
may lead to a greater level of empathy for people of diverse 
backgrounds and a greater chance of support for policies meant to 
address one of these - groups, particularly traditionally 
disadvantaged groups. The idea is that heterogeneity or 
desegregation facilitates greater understanding and empathy between 
diverse groups. For example, according to this hypothesis, the 
more that blacks and whites interact with each other, the more 
likely the population as a whole will be supportive of 
antidiscrimination policies. People are more likely to have 
greater empathy for a population with whom they interact with high 
frequency than those with whom they interact with low frequency. 
This empathy may be translated into political support for public 
policies. 

This belief has been debated at length in the sociological 
literature (Wirth 1938, Lewis 1952, Gans 1962). The debate centers 


around whether or not urbanism and heterogeneity result in positive 


or negative effects on society, where urbanism is measured by level 


of concentration; the greater the concentration of population in 


$ 


and around a place, the more urban it is. Claude Fischer (1984) 
identifies two main social-psychological approaches to urbanism: 
determinist and compositional. According to Fischer, adherents of 
determinist theory hold that urbanism leads to a "large, dense, and 
heterogeneous environment [that] assaults the hapless city dweller 
with profuse stimuli" (Fischer 29). For determinists, urbanism has 
many negative effects; it serves to break down social ties and 
institutions that provide for social order, such as the family, and 
this in turn leads to social anomie. The size, density, and 
heterogeneity of urbanism accelerates economic competition between 
individuals, and this leads to less generous redistributive public 
policies. On the other hand, compositional theorists, according to 
Fischer, believe that the dynamics of social life depend primarily 
on factors such as economics and ethnicity (Fischer 35). For 


compositionalists, urbanism need not be a negative force with 


dismal policy consequences. If urbanism has negative effects, they 


are indirect and result from the effect urbanism has on employment 
opportunities. Hence, heterogeneity may have positive effects. 
Second, the greater the level of heterogeneity within a 
neighborhood population, the less likely that population will have 
a single coherent group identity based on a single population 
characteristic such as race or class. There are likely to be 
cross-cutting cleavages (Lipset 1960) which dilute the salience of 
any single demographic trait that may provide the impetus for 
social and political organization. Without a single overriding 


group identity, the population is less likely to uniformly organize 
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in opposition to facilities such as shelters or soup kitchens in 
their neighborhood. Homelessness, like halfway houses, toxic waste 
incinerators, and homes for the mentally retarded, is to a large 
degree a Not-In-My-BackYard (NIMBY) issue where virtually everyone 
opposes the placement of facilities in their neighborhood. But the 
facilities have to go somewhere, and often the decision as to where 
depends on which neighborhood offers the least resistance. Levels 
of heterogeneity between diverse groups may help explain which 
neighborhoods offer the least resistance. Thus, Hypothesis 1: The 
greater the level of integration (by race and by class) between 
diverse groups in a neighborhood, the weaker the neighborhood 
political organization (if any) will be; this increases the 
likelihood of programs for the homeless within the neighborhood and 
decreases the likelihood of discouraging practices. 

Of course, other demographic characteristics may also help 
explain which neighborhoods are stronger politically than others, 
and as a result, are less likely to have shelters placed within 
their borders. Just as chemical or waste sites are 
disproportionately placed in black or Hispanic’ low-income 
communities due to their lack of political strength (National 
Wildlife 1991), shelter sites may be located in much the same way. 
Hypotheses 2 & 3: The higher the percentage of racial minorities in 
a neighborhood, the greater the chance there will be for programs 


and the lower the chance there will be for the presence of 


discouraging practices; the higher the percentage of those living 


in poverty in a neighborhood, the greater the chance there will be 
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for programs and the lower the chance there will be for 
discouraging practices to be present in that neighborhood. 


Level of employment within a neighborhood may also affect its 


political viability. One reason would be that employment is 


closely linked to income. Another reason is that employment may be 


one of the necessary precursors to maintaining social and political 


institutions within the community (Wilson 1987). The argument is 


as follows: employment not only provides income, it provides a 


stable positive structure upon which social institutions such as 


churches may build. Churches have a harder time maintaining and 


organizing its membership when much of its membership is out of 


work. Hypothesis 4: Higher rates of unemployment lead to weaker 


political organizations, which lead to a higher chance of programs 
available to the homeless and a lesser chance of discouraging 
practices. 
Political organizations are more difficult to maintain when 


there is increased instability in the neighborhood; that is, when 


there is more turnover in population than less. Stability of 


population leads to stronger personal networks between individuals, 


which may lead to stronger political institutions. Hypothesis 5: 


The more stable the residential population, the stronger the 


political organization will be, and the probability for program 


availability within the neighborhood will decrease; the probability 


of discouraging practices directed toward the homeless will 


increase. 


Urbanism, as outlined earlier, may have either positive or 
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negative effects on social and political organization. I tend to 
believe that urbanism may have positive effects regarding attitudes 
toward redistributive public policy but negative effects on 
organizational coherence. Fortunately, this is an empirical 
question. Hypothesis 6: The more urban (or dense) a neighborhood 
is, the weaker the political organization will be, which increases 
the likelihood of homeless programs being available within the 
neighborhood and decreases the likelihood of discouraging practices 
within the neighborhood. 

Having homeless people around should tend to drive housing 
values down. People living in areas with higher housing values 
should have a greater incentive to protest the availability of 
homeless services in their neighborhood than people living in areas 
with lower housing values, simply because they have more to lose. 
Additionally, people living in areas with higher housing values may 
have more resources at their disposal. Hypothesis 7: Neighborhoods 
with higher housing values should have stronger political 
organizations and be less likely to have homeless services located 
there. The presence of discouraging practices should be more 


likely. 


Data and Methodology 


U.S. Census data from the 1990 census are analyzed. All of 
the data come from Summary Tape File 3 (STF3), which is an 


aggregation of block level data to block groups and tracts. 


The city studied is Chicago, Illinois. The units of analysis 


are both tracts and block groups. For Chicago, this includes 878 


tracts and 2252 block groups. 


The measure used to represent presence of programs or services 


available to the homeless within a tract or block group was a 


dichotomous indicator of whether there were any people counted in 
shelters within the areal unit. Obviously, people would only be 
counted as staying in a shelter if there were a shelter present to 
begin with. Hence this measure represents the presence or absence 
of a shelter within an areal unit. Placement of shelters in any 
area of Chicago (and most cities) requires governmental approval 
through modification of existing zoning law, either through 
variances or exceptions. In some cities such as St. Louis 
proposals for siting shelters require the holding of public 
hearings. This makes shelter placement a political issue. 

The measure used to represent absence of discouraging 
practices directed toward the homeless was a dichotomous indicator 
of whether there were any people counted on the street within an 
areal unit. If there were any street homeless counted within an 
areal unit, then it was assumed that discouraging practices, if 
any, were not sufficiently strong to keep street homeless away. 
Use of this measure is problematic on at least two counts. First, 
the March 20, 1990 "S-night" shelter and street night counts of 
street homeless were incomplete (Taeuber & Siegel 1990). Many 
street homeless were not counted for various reasons, the largest 
one being that it is difficult to count people that cannot be 


located. Yet while there may have been an undercount in the actual 
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S-night count of street homeless, (1) there is also the possibility 
that some of the homeless counted on S-night were not actually 
homeless, which would result in an overcount (McCall, et al., 
1989), and (2) there is no reason to suspect any systematic 
undercount. An undercount in itself would not adversely affect the 
feasibility of the dichotomous variable I propose to use. 


The second reason for why using street counts could be 


problematic is that while some street homeless were counted on 


March 20, 1990 within some areal units, these street homeless very 
well could have been in other areal units at other times of the 
year. Also, the street homeless counted may not have been homeless 
year-round, and they most likely were not the only street homeless 
in Chicago during the course of the entire year. However, the fact 
that some street homeless were counted in areal units indicates 
that, at the very least, whatever discouraging practices that may 
exist in those areal units were not sufficiently onerous to keep 
the homeless out. Though the link between actual discouraging 
practices and the presence of street homeless is weak, there is a 
link and there is no other census measure that may be used in its 
place. 

One item worth noting is that while some areal units had both 
shelters and street homeless, most did not. Intuitively, this 
makes sense. If a homeless person were on the street in an areal 
unit with a shelter in it, why would he remain on the street? 

Segregation indexes for race and income were computed for 


census tracts. The segregation index used was a measure for 
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evenness that represents the proportion of minority members that 
would have to change block groups within a particular tract to 
achieve an even distribution across all block groups within the 


tract (Massey & Denton 1989). While this is just one of five 


indexes of segregation outlined by Massey and Denton, this is the 


one most commonly used by demographers. In computing the racial 


segregation index, the minority members analyzed were blacks, 


Hispanics, and Asians. In computing the income segregation index, 
the minority members examined were those at or below poverty level. 
Since computing segregation indexes for an areal unit requires 
measures of variation between smaller areal units within the larger 


one, no segregation indexes for block groups were computed. 


Neighborhood stability was represented by the percentage of 


the population that rented housing units. This is a different 


measure than was used for the research on St. Louis, where the 


measure used was the percentage of the population that had lived in 


the same house for at least five years. The measure used in the 


St. Louis research is preferred, but comparable data were not 


available for Chicago, so the renter percentage measure was used as 


a substitute, since a higher renter percentage indicates a less 


stable neighborhood. 


Urbanism was measured by a population density statistic: 


population per square mile. The denser the population, the more 


urban an area is. 
Housing values were represented by the average housing value 


of an areal unit. This is an imperfect measure in that some 
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extraordinarily highly valued homes could skew the average 
significantly upward, especially at the level of block groups. Yet 
there was no other measure available. 

Simple means were computed after much consideration over what 
would be the most appropriate methodology. Among the factors 
considered in choosing simple means as the most appropriate 
methodology were the dichotomous nature of the dependent variables, 
the non-normal distribution of the dependent variables, and the 
limited number of observations of the dependent variables. Among 
the methods considered were PROBIT regressions, poisson 
regressions, and negative binomial regressions. Simple means tests 
were chosen after considering all the factors above in combination 


with the limitation of all the methods listed above. 


Results and Excuses 


Areal units that have shelters within their borders tend to be 
poorer, less residentially stable, and more densely populated. 
They also tend to have a higher proportion of blacks and Hispanics 
and a higher percentage of unemployed. Race and class integration 
have a questionable effect on the likelihood of shelter siting or 
the presence of street homeless. Average housing values 
surprisingly correlate positively with areal units with shelters, 
but negatively with areal units with street homeless present. 


Racial unevenness and income unevenness, the measures used to 


represent racial segregation, seems to have limited effect, if any, 


on shelter siting. 


[Table 1 should be inserted about here] 


Black unevenness and poverty unevenness are both statistically 


insignificant at the 95% confidence level, but they may have some 
small effect on shelter placement in the way hypothesized: that the 
greater the black and poverty integration in an areal unit, the 
greater the likelihood of a shelter being located there. Hispanic 
unevenness also seems to have small effect on shelter placement, 
but in a way opposite from what was hypothesized. Greater Hispanic 
integration seemed to lead to a lower likelihood of shelter 
placement. Asian unevenness seems to have little effect at all on 
shelter placement. 

The results are similarly mixed for explaining presence of 
street homeless in an areal unit. 

[Table 2 should be inserted about here] 

Black unevenness is’ statistically insignificant at the 95% 
confidence level in explaining presence of street homeless, but it 
is not far from being statistically significant. Hispanic 
unevenness, on the other hand, is statistically significant in 
explaining the presence of street homeless, but similarly to 
explaining shelter placement, in a way opposite from what was 
hypothesized. Asian unevenness and poverty unevenness were both 
quite insignificantly correlated with the presence of street 
homeless. 

Hypothesis 1 was that increased racial and income integration 
should lead to a higher likelihood of service availability for the 


homeless and fewer discouraging practices. At best, the results 
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Table 1: Means of Explanatory (Unevenness) Variables in Census 
Tracts with Shelters Compared to Census Tracts without 
Shelters (Chicago) 


Black Unevenness 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Hispanic Unevenness 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Asian Unevenness 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Poverty Unevenness 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Census Tracts 
with Shelters 
(n=79) 


56 
0.275 
0.203 


Census Tracts 
without Shelters 
(n=799) 


416 
0.323 
0.253 
(1.357) 


56 485 
0.353 0.305 
0.261 0.213 
(-1.552) 
35 365 
0.400 0.416 
0.297 0.245 
(0.346) 
65 576 
0.176 0.201 
0.128 0.132 
(1.436) 


Table 2: Means of Explanatory (Unevenness) Variables in Census 
Tracts with Street Homeless Compared to Census Tracts without 
Street Homeless (Chicago) 


Census Tracts Census Tracts 
with Street without street 
Homeless Homeless 
(n=25) (n=853) 


Black Unevenness 

Number of Cases 13 459 
Mean 0.198 321 
Standard Deviation 0.226 0.248 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Hispanic Unevenness 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Pooled Variance t-value (-2.833) 


Asian Unevenness 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Pooled Variance t-value (-0.793) 


Poverty Unevenness 

Number of Cases 622 
Mean 0.198 
Standard Deviation 0.129 
Pooled Variance t-value (-0.035) 


0.306 
0.216 
397 
0.413 
0.250 
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are mixed for the racial integration variables. While the t-values 
for the black and Hispanic unevenness variables were not always 
statistically significant, they were not so minuscule to presume 
that there was absolutely no relationship. Yet the direction of 
the relationship between Hispanic unevenness and both shelter 
placement and street homeless was opposite of what was theorized. 
Poverty unevenness was of questionable value, and Asian unevenness 
was of little value at all. Hypothesis 1 is not supported, but it 
cannot be entirely dismissed. At the very least, the results of 
the analysis of the Chicago data are more encouraging than the 
results of analysis of the St. Louis data, where there seemed to be 
no relationship at all for blacks and the poor. There was no 
analysis of Hispanic and Asian unevenness in St. Louis due to the 
lack of size of either group in the St. Louis population. 

[Tables 3 & 4 should be placed about here] 

The second and third hypotheses were that a higher percentage 
of racial minorities and a higher percentage of poor should 
correlate positively with services and negatively with discouraging 
practices (or positively with street homeless). At the census 
tract level, this seems to be the case for blacks and the poor. 
Census tracts with shelters or street homeless have a higher mean 
proportion of blacks and a higher mean proportion of its population 


living in poverty, especially in the case of shelter sitings. Yet 


again the results are mixed when looking at different groups. As 


expected, a greater proportion of Hispanics in an areal unit 


correlated positively with shelter placement, but contrary to 


Table 3: Means cf Explanatory Variables in Census Tracts with 
Shelters Compared to Census Tracts without Shelters (Chicago) 


% Black 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Hispanic 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 
% Asian 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% in Poverty 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Unemployed 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% of All Units Rented 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Census Tracts 
with Shelters 
(n=79) 


40. 


Census Tracts 
without Shelters 
(n=799) 


785 
40.921 
44.581 


(-1.855) 


Population Per Square Mile 


Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Average Housing Value 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


73 
21549.767 
14904.286 


(-3. 


68 
113256.475 
104293.763 


(-1. 


799 
16637.028 
11485.790 


728 
99281.498 
81667.824 


967 
: 79 785 
23.058 18.876 
32.098 25.466 
(-1.356) 
79 785 
34539 
- 4.778 8.490 
(4.232) 
79 785 
32.429 24.382 
16.886 20.495 
(-3.376) 
79 782 
16.508 14.689 
10.262 22.584 
(=2.249) 
1 79 7785 
62.673 51.758 
14.430 
(-4.066) 
| 
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Table 4: Means of Explanatory Variables in Census Tracts with 
Street Homeless Compared to Census Tracts without Street 
Homeless (Chicago) 

Census Tracts Census Tracts 
with Street without Street 
Homeless (n=25) Homeless (n=853) 


% Black 

Number of Cases 25 839 
Mean 89.540 40.384 
Standard Deviation 23.844 44.015 
Pooled Variance t-value (-5.557) 


% Hispanic 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Asian 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Pooled Variance t-value (1.480) 


% in Poverty 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Pooled Variance t-value (-5.263) 


% Unemployed 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% of All Units Rented 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Pooled Variance t-value (-2.267) 


Population Per Square Mile 

Number of Cases 25 853 

Mean 14691.048 17149.051 
Standard Deviation 7981.747 11998.678 
Pooled Variance t-value (1.017) 


Average Housing Value 

Number of Cases 23 773 

Mean 58975.852 
Standard Deviation 32481.154 84603.167 
Pooled Variance t-value (2.416) 


25 839 
2.212 19.767 
5.122 26.352 
(3.327) 
839 
3.501 
8.318 
839 
24.499 
20.071 
25 836 
27.056 14.491 
10.582 12.265 
(-5.066) 
839 | 
52.388 | 
20.925 
| 


expectations, a greater proportion of Hispanics in an areal unit 


correlated negatively to the presence of street homeless. For 


Asians, the opposite of what was hypothesized in actuality 


occurred. As was the case for St. Louis, Hypotheses 2 & 3 are 
somewhat supported by the evidence as far as blacks and the poor 
are concerned. 

The fourth hypothesis dealt with unemployment. Theoretically, 
higher unemployment should lead to a higher probability of homeless 
service availability and fewer discouraging practices that drive 
away street homeless. This appears to be the case. The mean 
percentage unemployed is almost twice as high in tracts with street 
homeless than tracts without street homeless. The evidence is 
weaker at when examining the presence of shelters. Hypothesis 4 is 
supported. 

Hypothesis 5 dealt with residential stability; the higher the 
renter percentage in an areal unit, the higher the probability of 
shelters or street homeless being present. This hypothesis is 
strongly supported by the evidence at the census tract level. 

The next hypothesis was that of population density having a 
positive effect on shelter siting and presence of street homeless. 
This appears to be the case when looking at shelters, but not when 
looking at the presence of street homeless. Census tracts with 
street people are on average less dense than are census tracts 
without street people. This is consistent with the results from 
the analysis of St. Louis census data. Census tracts with shelters 


are on average much more dense than are census tracts without 
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shelters. This is consistent with the Hypothesis 6 but not with 
the analysis of St. Louis data, where census tracts with shelters 
were on average much less dense than were census tracts without 
shelters. Hypothesis 6 regarding shelter placement is supported by 
the Chicago evidence, but not by the St. Louis’ evidence. 
Hypothesis 6 regarding the presence of street homeless is not 
supported in either case. 

The last hypothesis is of average housing values having a 
negative impact on shelter siting and presence of street homeless. 
The results are mixed. While the tracts with street homeless have 
a substantially lower mean average housing values than do tracts 
without street homeless, tracts with shelters have higher mean 
average housing values. Hypothesis 7 is not supported by the all 
of the evidence. This analysis of this data produces results 
Similar to the analysis of the St. Louis data. 

The results at the block group level appear similar to those 
at the tract level. 

[Tables 5 & 6 should be placed about here] 
Since computing unevenness values for areal units require data 


from smaller units of analysis, and block groups were the smallest 


units of analysis available, there were no computations possible 


for racial or income unevenness. 

Block groups with shelters had a higher average percentage of 
blacks than did block groups without shelters, and this was even 
more true when considering block groups with street homeless. 


Block groups with street homeless were on average over 90% black. 


Table 5: Means cf Explanatory Variables in Block Groups with 
Shelters Compared to Block Groups without Shelters (Chicago) 


Block Groups 
with Shelters 
(n=89) 


% Black 

Number of Cases 89 
Mean 50. 
Standard Deviation 40. 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Hispanic 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Asian 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% in Poverty 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Unemployed 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% of All Units Rented 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Population Per Square Mile 

Number of Cases 89 

Mean 22195.304 
Standard Deviation 15148.951 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Average Housing Value 

Number of Cases 63 

Mean 121031.862 
Standard Deviation 115353.163 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Block Groups 
without Shelters 
(n=2433) 


(-2.171) 


(-2.306) 


(0.608) 


(-6.884) 


(-3.600) 


(-4.023) 


(-2.898) 


2360 
40.347 
45.417 


2360 
16.724 
24.504 


2358 
45.944 
24.196 


2433 
16985.057 
11871.846 


2134 
93600.358 
72493.499 


144 
89 
22.898 
31.546 
89 2360 
2.701 32238 
6.420 7.786 
| 89 2356 
34.901 20.478 
19.326 19.407 
89 2351 
17.827 13.134 
15.488 11.925 
89 
| 63.898 
17.359 
(-6.932) 
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Table 6: Means of Explanatory Variables in Block Groups with Street 
Homeless Compared to Block Groups without Street Homeless 
(Chicago) 

Block Groups 
with Street 
Homeless (n=30) 


Block Groups 
without Street 
Homeless (n=2492) 


% Black 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Hispanic 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Asian 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% in Poverty 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Unemployed 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% of All Units Rented 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Population Per Square Mile 


Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Average Housing Value 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


30 
90.950 
21.560 


28 
61.411 
16.838 


30 
15004.177 
8507.476 


22 
61749.914 
29602.105 


(3.034) 


(1.618) 


(-6.147) 


(-3.262) 


(0.991) 


2419 
40.950 
45.142 


2492 
17194.984 
12072.519 


94717.091 
74414.423 


(-6.159) 
30 2419 
3.310 17.117 
8.735 24.902 
: 30 2419 
0.920 3.219 
3.333 7.775 
30 2415 
42.687 20.734 
22.147 19.406 
30 2410 
26.447 13.242 
12.328 12.010 
(~6..028) 
2419 | 
46.426 
24.235 
(2.076) | 


Block groups without street homeless were about 40% black. 


Block groups with shelters also had a higher percentage of 


Hispanics than did block groups without shelters. And consistent 
with the census tract level data, block groups with street homeless 
had a much lower percentage of Hispanics on average than did block 
groups without street homeless. 

Block groups with shelters or street homeless tended to have 
a lower percentage of Asians than did those block groups without 
shelters or street homeless. 

Hypothesis 2 is supported at the block group unit of analysis 
regarding blacks and somewhat so regarding Hispanics and shelters; 
Hypothesis 2 is not supported when regarding Hispanics and street 
homeless or Asians with either shelters or street homeless. 

Block groups with shelters or with street homeless are much 
poorer than block groups without shelters or street homeless. 
Hypothesis 3 is also further supported at the block group unit of 
analysis. Block group level analysis shows this more clearly than 
tract level analysis. 

Regarding unemployment at the block group level, Hypothesis 4 
is supported. Unemployment is higher in block groups with shelters 
than in block groups without shelters, and the relationship is even 
more pronounced when considering street homeless. Again, block 
group level analysis shows this more clearly than tract level 
analysis. 

Block groups with either shelters or street homeless are much 


less residentially stable than are block groups without shelters or 
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street homeless. Hypothesis 5 is supported rather strongly at the 
block group level of analysis. 

Block groups with shelters are much more densely populated 
than block groups without shelters. Block groups with street 
homeless are to a limited extent less populated than block groups 
without street homeless. As with the tract level data, Hypothesis 
6 is somewhat supported by the evidence. 

The results regarding the effects of average housing value are 
again mixed. Similar to tracts, the mean average housing value in 
block groups with shelters was higher than in block groups without 
shelters. Also, block groups with street homeless have lower mean 
housing values than do block groups without street homeless. In 
both instances the t-value was significant. Hypothesis 7 is both 
supported and disconfirmed, depending on the phenomenon to be 
explained. 

Finally, a few words on why some hypotheses were supported and 
others were not supported. 

First, the racial and income integration or unevenness 
variables were found to be questionable predictors. There are 
several possible reasons for why this could have occurred. One 
possible reason is that the unevenness measure may not be the most 
appropriate measure of segregation; perhaps a measure for isolation 
or clustering would have been a better measure given the 
theoretical underpinnings of the hypothesis. Another reason could 


be that the use of tracts as the unit of analysis was ill-advised. 


A finer unit of analysis could be better suited to explain 
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interaction within a neighborhood. Social network analysis is 


usually done, when done residentially, at the block level. Tract 
level data also tends to be much smoother than block group data. 
However, income-related census data are not available at the block 
level, since these data are not enumerations; rather, they are 
samples. Thus income segregation figures may be impossible to 
compute at the block group level. The presence of a many racial 
groups may have quite different consequences on political 
organization than when there are only two significant racial groups 
(as is the case of St. Louis). And finally, a possible explanation 
for these results is that the hypothesis was wrong. 

Proportion black, proportion in poverty, and percent 
unemployed all were positively correlated with shelter sitings and 
street homeless. None of these findings were surprising. Neither 
was the finding that residentially stable areas were less likely to 
have shelters or street homeless. 

The hypothesis of population density being positively 
correlated to shelter siting was very right when looking at the 
Chicago data and very wrong when looking at the St. Louis data. 
This was the starkest difference between the Chicago and St. Louis 
analyses. For St. Louis, this does not necessarily mean that 
urbanism does not have negative effects on political organization. 
This could mean that in residential areas of a city, residents in 
less densely populated areas are less likely to complain about the 
presence of shelters or street homeless, especially if they are in 


areas somewhat isolated from most of the residents. Either way, 
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there must a reason why population density is so positively 
correlated with shelter placement in Chicago but so negatively 
correlated in St. Louis. 

Finally, the surprising findings for average housing value 
having a positive effect on shelter siting and street homeless 
could be explained in part by the fact that more than a few of the 
shelters are located in or near the downtown area. These block 
groups and tracts at or near downtown have high average housing 
values. Given the small number of areal units with shelters, a 
handful of outliers could skew the data substantially. The finding 
of average housing value being negatively correlated with street 
homeless could be explained by: (1) the downtown areal units with 
high average housing values already have shelters in them or are 
located near shelters, and areal units with shelters usually do not 
have street homeless, and (2) many of the remaining high average 
housing value areal units strongly discourage cameo appearances by 


street homeless. 


Concluding Remarks 


This was an attempt to continue building the basis for a 


generalizable and testable method of research dealing with issues 


related to homelessness and public policy as well as NIMBY problems 


in general. For the most part, I believe this endeavor was 
fruitful, especially in light of the fact that the unevenness 
variables at least were not rejected outright here as they were in 


the St. Louis analysis. This analysis of Chicago data provides 
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some measure of hope that some variables that represent integration 
may be used in a rather quantitative analysis in helping to explain 
both political organizational strength and political outcomes. 


Future research may branch off into any number of areas. 


Among them are attempts to improve the model specification, 


attempts to enlarge the cases (cities) studied, and attempts to 
integrate or complement census data studies with case studies. 
Improved model specification would include both different 
hypotheses from the ones tested here along with some possible 
examination between the interaction between two or more of the 


explanatory variables. Related to improved model specification is 


improved measurement. For example, as stated earlier, the 
segregation indexes used could be better measured. 
A problem with the St. Louis analysis was that there were not 


that many cases of areal units with shelters or street homeless. 


Only 14 out of 113 tracts had shelters within their borders; only 


17 out of 113 tracts had street homeless counts. Of the 587 block 
groups in the St. Louis sample, only 20 had shelters, and only 22 
had street homeless counts. When the observations of the dependent 
variable are so few, a handful (or less) of outliers could skew the 


data. The Chicago data address some of the weaknesses of the St. 


Louis data in that there were many more instances of the phenomena 


under study in Chicago than in St. Louis. 


In Chicago, 79 out of 


878 tracts had shelters, though only 25 out of 878 had street 


homeless counts. Also in Chicago, 89 out of 2522 block groups had 


shelters within their borders, though only 30 out of 2522 had 


counts of street homeless. While the percentage of tracts and 

block groups that had shelters or street homeless counts was 

actually higher in St. Louis, the sample size was larger in 
Chicago, which reduces the chances of outliers skewing the data. 

This research may provide the outline of future research, but 

by itself it will not provide much in detail. This is where case 

studies of local battles over where to place shelters would be 


helpful. The case studies would serve to fill in some details left 


out in general contextual research and complement (or disconfirm) 


the empirical work. 


Table Ai: Means of Explanatory Variables in Census Tracts with 
Shelters Compared to Census Tracts without Shelters (St. 
Louis) 

Census Tracts 
with Shelters 
(n=14) 


Census Tracts 
without Shelters 
(n=99) 


Racial Unevenness 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Income Unevenness 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Proportion Black 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Proportion in Poverty 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Unemployment 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


14 
0.383 
0.102 


14 
16.129 
7.838 


Proportion Living in Same Household 


for at least 5 years 


Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Population Per Square Mile 


Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Average Housing Value 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


14 
0.434 
0.152 


14 
5840.663 
2916.004 


11 
55552.091 
28125.645 


(-1.114) 


(-0.049) 


(-3.561) 


(-2.136) 


(2.763) 


(2.209) 


(-1.602) 


98 
0.329 
0.175 


98 
8045.331 
3563 .247 


95 
45586.147 
18383.289 


14 97 
0.215 0.214 
222 0.105 
14 98 
0.624 0.470 
0.308 0.417 
(-1.324) 
14 97 
38.792 
LS 14.690 
97 
11.494 
7.556 
| 
98 
0.107 


Table A2: Means of Explanatory Variables in Census Tracts with 
Street Homeless Compared to Census Tracts without street 
Homeless (St. Louis) 

Census Tracts 
with Street 
Homeless (n=12) 


Census Tracts 
without Street 
Homeless (n=94) 


Racial Unevenness 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Income Unevenness 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Proportion Black 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Proportion in Poverty 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Unemployed 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Proportion Living in Same Household 
for at least 5 years 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Pooled Variance t-value 


Population Per Square Mile 


Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Average Housing Value 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


17 
0.299 
0.141 


ae 
6653.540 
3797.904 


12 
34827.000 
14714.631 


(0.980) 


(0.352) 


(-0.245) 


(-0.653) 


(-0. 


(3.838) 


(1.413) 


(2.247) 


95 
0.343 
0.173 


95 
11.906 
7.929 


95 
7969.489 
3491.492 


94 
48125.883 
19781.804 


16 95 
0.205 0.215 
0.104 0.107 
17 95 
0.512 0.486 
0.374 0.415 
16 95 
28.004 25.253 
12.128 16.060 
16 
13.099 
6.390 
17 95 
0.418 0.529 
0.127 0.107 
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Table A3: 


Means of Explanatory Variables in Block Groups with 


Shelters Compared to Block Groups without Shelters (8t. Louis) 


Proportion Black 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Proportion in Poverty 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Unemployed 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Block Groups 
with Shelters 
(n=20) 


20 
0.580 
0.428 

(-1.165) 


(-4.778) 


20 
17.868 
14.425 

(-1.987) 


Proportion Living in Same Household 


at least 5 years 
Number of Cases 
Mean 
Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


20 
0.360 
0.182 
(3.697) 


Population Per Square Mile 


Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Average Housing Value 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


20 
8409.102 
5238.319 

(0.621) 


13 
65598.308 
57872.042 

(-1.190) 


Block Groups 
without Shelters 
(n=567) 


552 
0.467 
0.327 


$39 
12.516 
11.725 


544 
9146.588 
4604.183 


507 
52794.897 
37703.479 


20 539 
0.446 0.244 
0.229 0.184 
546 
0.511 
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Table A4: Means of Explanatory Variables in Block Groups with 
Street Homeless Compared to Block Groups without Street 
Homeless (St. Louis) 

Block Groups Block Groups 
with Street without street 
Homeless (n=13) Homeless (n=503) 


Proportion Black 

Number of Cases 22 550 
Mean 0.479 0.471 
Standard Deviation 0.409 0.426 
Pooled Variance t-value (-0.088) 


Proportion in Poverty 
Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Pooled Variance t-value 


% Unemployed 

Number of Cases 20 
Mean 70s 
Standard Deviation 9.742 
Pooled Variance t-value 


Proportion Living in Same Household 
for at least 5 years 

Number of Cases 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Pooled Variance t-value 


Population Per Square Mile 

Number of Cases 21 543 

Mean 5935.628 9243.605 
Standard Deviation 3887.549 4610.100 
Pooled Variance t-value (3.243) 


Average Housing Value 

Number of Cases i3 507 

Mean 41823.923 53404.497 
Standard Deviation 24211.237 38572.331 
Pooled Variance t-value (1.076) 


: 
0.203 0.253 
0.125 0.191 
(1.148) 
539 
12.744 
11.936 
(0.383) 
22 544 
0.357 0.512 
0.219 0.177 
(3.978) 
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Urban schools are in a financial crisis. In districts across the nation, local property 
taxpayers are dissatisfied with the increasing tax burden to finance public schools. For the 
past several months, Chicago Public Schools have been struggling to resolve a projected $420 
million deficit for the 1993-94 school year. Chicago schools had declared bankruptcy fifteen 
years earlier and that crisis led to the creation of a financial oversight agency with members 
appointed by the mayor and the governor. In Los Angeles, severe budgetary problems have 
prompted competing proposals to restructure the district. These plans vary from giving 
parents vouchers to choose schools to subdividing the city into several autonomous units. To 
cope with the fiscal crisis, teachers in Los Angeles schools are forced to take a paycut. 
Indeed, major urban districts across the nation have experienced teachers’ strikes, adopted 
retrenchment practices, and encountered political opposition to raise additional revenues. As 
more districts lack local resources to fund their services, policymakers and the public look for 
solutions at the state capital. At issue is whether the state will assume primary responsibility 
for public education. A greater state role may signal a reallocation of fiscal responsibility 
among levels of government in our federal structure. 

Public education has always been a primary and combined function of state and local 
governments. Over 90 percent of the funding for public schools come from state and local 
taxes. Federal dollars only account for 6 to 8 percent of the total school costs and are mostly 
targeted to the disadvantaged. In 1990, public education ranked far above any other services 
in state and local appropriations--it accounted for almost one-quarter of the total state and 


local revenues (GAO 1992). Significantly, a reversal of responsibility between state and local 


has occurred during the late 1970s and early 1980s. Due to local retrenchment, responsibility 


for funding education has shifted from local to state sources. Since the mid 1980s, state share 
of the total school revenues has either exceeded or stayed close to the SO percent level. In 


1990, the nation’s six largest central-city districts, on the average, received half of their 


revenues from state aid. 


The importance of state aid to local schools merits a more systematic examination of 
the development of the states’ fiscal role. Such an understanding would be useful for 
rethinking state policy to address major urban problems. Through a synthesis of two 
competing perspectives and the literature on state politics and education finance reform, I 
propose a more systematic way to understand the state role. Using a data base on school 
financing from 1958 to 1991, I pursue several questions on state-local relations in funding 
education--(1) How important is state aid to public education at the nationwide level? Has 
the state share increased over time? (2) Are there significant interstate variation from the 
aggregate trends? And how are urban schools affected by the variant patterns of state aid? 
(3) Can we identify political and institutional forces that have shaped interstate differences in 
state aid? To what extent is the state aid system tied to the decline in the political influence 
of cities? Above all, can we map the politics of state aid in education? To examine these 
questions, this paper will first discuss the two competing perspectives on state aid. Then, I 
will present a classification scheme that takes into account interstate variation. Finally, I shall 


explore the politics of state aid. 
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TWO PERSPECTIVES ON STATE AID TO SCHOOLS 

As the state emerges to be an important funder, analysts are torn between two 
competing perspectives on state aid to urban schools. One perspective endorses the notion of 
"state activism," which can be defined in terms of the level of state support in public 
schools. According to the Progressive State perspective, state governments at the aggregate 
level have shifted from a "parity" status (i.e. providing less than 50 percent) to a 
"dominating" role (i.e. over 50 percent of total school funds) in school financing (see Wong 
1989). With the emergence of the greater state role, some analysts see that states are capable 
of taking over many of the federal educational functions, including services for the 
disadvantaged (see discussions in Nathan et al., 1987; Chubb 1988; Fuhrman 1988). 
Consistent with this perspective, national policymakers in recent years have moved to 
consolidate federal categorical programs, trim federal regulations in social policy, and devolve 
decisionmaking primarily to the states. Consequently, federal grants-in-aid in the late 1980s 
returned to the level of the early 1960s as measured in terms of the percent of GNP. 

In contrast, a second perspective greets the "parity to dominance" trend with caution. 
Analysts who adopt the Reluctant State perspective are skeptical of the state’s commitment to 
urban schools and their disadvantaged pupils. These concerns seem grounded in the widening 


gap between needs in the big-city schools and the control over resources in the state capital. 


As the state legislature becomes increasingly dominated by suburban communities following 


the decennial reapportionment, major urban districts maintain a high concentration of children 
who come from low-income and minority backgrounds. Instead of seeing state 


responsiveness to urban schools, numerous studies found that federal aid remains critical for 


the disadvantaged pupils in urban areas. Even with federal direction, states and localities are 
found to have diverted federal funds to non-eligible purposes (see Peterson, Rabe and Wong 
1986). Consequently, many believe that federal leadership (and its alliance with cities) is 
necessary to make sure that the state supplements its own resources for urban educational 
services (Kirst 1988; Murnane and Levy 1992). Indeed, the federal program for the 


handicapped, funding for the limited-English proficient pupils, and compensatory education 


(Chapter 1) have continued to direct state and local attention to national equity objectives. 


This paper argues that neither the progressive state nor the reluctant state offers an 
accurate picture of the state-local relationship in financing public education. In my view, the 
two perspectives are gounded in a particular set of evidence--while the progressive view is 
largely based on the aggregate trends in the state role, the reluctant state perspective tends to 
exaggerate the pervasiveness of structural constraints that many states encounter in making 
policy decisions. Instead, I shall argue that a synthesis of the two perspectives would offer a 
more accurate understanding of the changing state role. We need to consider the fact that 
aggregate trends that suggest increasing state support may conceal significant interstate 
variation that shows many states are providing limited school funding. 

To pursue my argument, I shall draw on a 50-state data base that I compiled on state 
aid to public schools from 1958 to 1991. This data base would allow me to expand and 
revise my earlier study on the state role (see Wong 1989). That study used a shorter time 
frame, i.e., 1968-86, and may overlook the possibility that fiscal trends can be non-linear. 
Indeed, the new data base enables me to examine changes in state share in educational costs 


over a 34-year period, which spans from the pre-Great Society liberal reform of the 1960s to 
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almost the end of the Reagan-Bush retrenchment era. Instead of finding states converging 
toward activism, my state-by-state analysis shows significant diversity in the state fiscal role. 
While the "parity to dominance" shift is clearly supported at the aggregate level, very few 
states have actually followed this pattern between 1958 and 1991. More important, each of 
the 50 states can be systematically classified into one of several distinct patterns, each of 
which can be defined in terms of (1) a state’s fiscal support status (i.e. parity or dominance) 
at the initial period (i.e. 1958), and (2) whether state support has increased, remained stable, 
or decreased over the 34-year period. Taken together, these distinct patterns of state fiscal 
support in education offer a more useful and comprehensive assessment than either the 
Progressive State nor the Reluctant State perspectives. 

A key question is the extent to which changes in state aid in education is shaped by 
political forces. Through a synthesis of the literature on state legislative politics, school 
finance reform, political culture, and interest groups, I shall relate the state role to sources of 
constraints and facilitating factors. In the section on the progressive state, I shall examine 
state and local political factors that contribute to a greater state role in education financing. 
In the section on the reluctant state, I shall examine the ways in which political constraints 


account for persistent interstate variation, i.e. numerous states continue to provide limited 


funding for their schools despite fiscal activism in other states. Among the constraints that I 


will be examining are the political culture on local autonomy, the decline of city influence in 
the state legislature, and the absence of constitutional challenge on the school finance system. 


Finally, I attempt to map five major political patterns that shape the state aid in education. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE STATE 
The Progressive State perspective offers the most persuasive characterization of 
changes in school support among the three levels of U.S. governments at the aggregate level 


over time. Since the 1980s, state governments have started to assume a primary fiscal 


responsibility in public education. Equally significant is the fact that local governments have 


substantially reduced their contributions to public schools, while the federal role remains 
limited. 

The trend toward state activism is clearly supported by the aggregate patterns on state 
share in school costs from the late 1950s to the early 1990s. Because our main objective is 
to examine state responsibility relative to federal and local contributions, we have used the 
state share as a percentage of total school revenues as our key dependent variable. Per pupil 
spending, a commonly used indicator in the study of school finance, is not used here because 
it does not measure the changing state role in the context of federalism. 

As Table 1 shows, the state share of the total school revenues has steadily increased 
from 39 percent in 1958 to 45 percent in 1975. Since 1981, state aid has either exceeded or 
stayed close to the 50 percent level. While the recesssions in the early 1980s and the early 
1990s had a generally adverse effect on government finar_ce, states seem capable of 
maintaining their dominance in school funding. Some analysts may point out that our focus 
on state share in school dollars may underestimate total state support because of state 
provision of relief subsidies to property taxpayers in Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, and several other states (Gold 1985). However, I believe that these tax relief funds 


will not fundamentally shift the longer-term trend in the state fiscal role over a 34-year 
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period. Further, owing to the lack of systematic documentation in the census and other 


governmental sources, the extent to which these relief funds actually went to schools, as 
opposed to other local services, remains unclear. 

The increasing state support can be explained by the decline in both federal and local 
sources. As Table 1 indicates, local contributions to school expense gradually fell from 56 
percent in 1958 to 50 percent in 1968. The decline continued unitl 1983 when local revenues 
accounted for only 41 percent of the total school expenditures. Between 1984 and 1991, local 
support remained fairly stable at around the 43 to 44 percent level. At the same time, federal 
support rarely went beyond 10 percent of total school expense. Interestingly, federal transfers 
jumped rapidly from 5 to almost 10 percent between 1965 and 1966, a year that marked the 
beginning of the Great Society reform with the passage of numerous anti-poverty bills. 
Federal support remained stable at around the 10 percent level for over 10 years. However, 
since the early 1980s, the federal role has steadily declined. By 1991, federal dollars 
accounted for less than 7 percent of the school expense. In short, by the mid-1980s, states 


became the primary funder of public education. 


Facilitative Factors in State Activism 


The view that the state role has shifted from parity to dominance finds support from a 
diverse set of literature that includes writings on fiscal federalism, school finance reform, and 


interest-group dynamics. 
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Broader Fiscal Capacity. States have increased school support much faster than local 


sources, according to the literature on fiscal federalism, because they enjoy a much broader 


revenue base. This broader fiscal capacity allows state governments to address interdistrict 


disparities in taxing and spending. An increasing number of states also provide targeted 


funds for the special needs population. 

When compared to local governments, states enjoy a broader revenue base (Wong 
1989). Unlike localities, states do not have to rely on land value as a major source of 
taxation. Property tax amounted to only | percent of state revenue. By contrast, general 
sales tax provides one-third of total state revenue. One out of every five state dollars comes 
from selective sales tax on such items as tobacco products and alcoholic beverages. 
Additional revenues are raised from the lottery. Equally important, states governments have 
increasingly relied on both individual and corporate income taxes, both of which are 
predominantly guided by the ability-to-pay principle (Aronson and Hilley 1986; Peterson 
1981; Wong 1990). 

With the broader revenue capacity, states enjoy greater allocative discretion. Thus, 
when pressure for property tax relief (e.g., California’s Proposition 13) and demand for 
finance reform became imminent, the state legislatures were able to use general revenues to 
address the inequity issues. Indeed, fiscal surpluses became facilitative factors in 18 of the 28 
states that had restructured state school finance between 1971 and 1981 (Odden 1981). In 
Maine and Florida, state surpluses were used to increase subsidies to high-need districts 
without jeopardizing aid for the more affluent districts, the so-called "leveling up" strategy 


(Garms et al., 1978, Ch. 13). 
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School Funding System Overturned. The increase in state fiscal support for public 


education, according to the literature on school finance reform, has been driven by events 
beyond the control of the state legislative and executive branches. Throughout the 1970s and 
the late 1980s, state courts have put pressure on state legislatures to bring about a more 
equitable school finance system, which virtually would require an expanded state role. 

As of 1993, state education finance systems had been overturned by the courts in 12 
states and upheld by the courts in another 14. Judicial involvement was clearly signaled by 


the landmark ruling of Serrano v. Priest (1971) when the California Supreme Court handed 


down a six-to-one decision arguing that interdistrict spending inequity had violated the equal 


protection provisions of the state constitution. More recently, the court overturned the school 
funding system in Texas (1989), Kentucky (1989), and New Jersey (1990). The New Jersey 
ruling, in contrast to rulings in most other states, paid particular attention to the concentration 
of social needs in inner-city schools. Additional costs to address the needs of disadvantaged 
pupils were recognized. The court estimated that programs to "reverse the educational 
disadvantage the children start out with" in urban districts would cost about $440 million for 
the first year. Immediately following the court decision, the Democratic governor proposed 
$2.8 billion in new and increased taxes to fund new services for the poorest schools. 
However, the reform and tax-increase plan was substantially compromised following key 
Republican wins in the November election. 

In many states, judicial pressure and, in some cases, perceived judicial challenge, have 
brought about reform in the state aid allocation. Utah, Washington, and California have 


"foundation programs" laying a baseline revenue for students in poor districts. Districts are 


required to levy local property taxes up to a state-designated maximum. State dollars are 
channeled to make up the difference between local tax revenue and the minimum level of 
school spending. To supplement the foundation programs, many states have adopted various 
complicated multi-tiered schemes. Under "power equalizers," state aid guarantees an equal 
amount of local tax returns at different levels of tax levy. Further, eight states now primarily 


use "resource equalizers" that either specify the state share in local spending (known as 


percentage equalizers) or equalize the taxing returns of districts to finance schools (known as 


district power equalizing). Unlike foundation programs, equalizing systems do not place a 
fixed dollar limit on state support. 

Perhaps the more immediate outcome of litigation and reform is a greater state role. 
In comparing state support between the prereform year and the immediate postreform year in 
the 18 states that had adopted reform measures during 1971 and 1975, Callahan and Wilken 
(1978) found that the 18-state average share of combined state and local spending rapidly 
increased from 39 percent to 51 percent. Among the most dramatic increases were Kansas 
(from 30 percent to 48 percent), Minnesota (from 51 percent to 61 percent), North Dakota (32 
percent to 46 percent), California (37 percent to 45 percent), and Arizona (42 percent to 55 
percent). Except Kansas, all of these states followed the parity-to-dominance pattern. 

Besides fiscal concerns, some have argued that an increase in state aid is substantially 
shaped by political bargaining. In order to gain legislative coalition for a reform package, 
policymakers often adopted the “leveling up" strategy where no districts would suffer a 
reduction in their state support. Taxpayer dollars may be more widely distributed in two- 


party competitive states where political elites want to see their constituencies benefiting from 


state allocation. In other words, an increase in state transfers to poor districts was not 
achieved at the expense of the more affluent communities. These electoral concerns had 
substantially shaped the final legislative outcome in Kansas, California, New Jersey, New 
York, and Washington (Brown and Elmore 1982; Berke, et al., 1984). 


State Programs for the Disadvantaged. The prominent state role in school spending 


has been further encouraged by the adoption of legislation that promotes equal educational 


opportunity. In this regard, federal school policy during the Great Society era of the mid- 


1960s and the 1970s has played a crucial role. While federal funds have contributed to less 
than 10 percent of all school revenues, as shown in Table 1, federal programmatic guidance 
has clearly stimulated state activity in addressing special needs. 

During the 1980s, however, an increasing number of states shifted from the federal 
categorical model to an allocative system that weights special-needs students more heavily 
than others in the general-aid formula. This alternative arrangement was used by only five 
states during the mid-1970s (Leppert et al., 1976). The shift from categorical to pupil 
weightings occurred at a time when states assumed greater autonomy in the climate of 
Reagan’s New Federalism. By the 1980s, it had become popular in distributing funds for the 
handicapped. Currently, of the states that provide compensatory programs, thirteen adhere to 
pupil weighting and fifteen retain categoricals. In bilingual education, six use pupil weights, 
and fifteen allot funds through categorical grants. According to a 1990 survey, forty states 
spent $8.5 billion of state dollars in special education services (Gold et al., 1992). 


Property Taxpayer Revolts. The pressure to shift the state role from parity to 


dominance, according to studies on constituent politics, has been enhanced by citizen-based 


campaigns against local increases in property-tax levy. According to a national Gallup Poll at 
the time of Proposition 13, when asked to identify their dissatisfaction with various taxing 
sources for public schools, 52 percent of the respondents mentioned property tax, as compared 
to only 20 percent citing state sources (phi Delta Kappa 1984). Indeed, shortly following 


California’s Proposition 13, well over half of all states enacted some form of legislation 


curbing governmental spending and restricting property-tax levy increases. 


Where the local taxpayer movement is well-organized, there is evidence that the state 
begins to assume greater financial responsibility for local school cost (Williams 1982; ACIR 
1980; Gold 1985). After the passage of Proposition 13, California’s state share in nonfederal 
school revenues jumped from less than 50 percent to more than 70 percent. The state share 
also went up in Massachusetts and Idaho to make up for the lost local revenues after the 
adoption of taxing limits measures. The role of the state becomes more complicated where 
spending limits on both the state and local sources were adopted, such as in Colorado, New 
Jersey, and Tennessee. In these states, it is more likely that both state and local spending on 
education may exhibit a slow growth pattern. However, a faster rate of decline at the local 
level may result in an increase in percentage state share. 

In sum, the steady shift in the state role from parity-to-dominance status in education 
financing can be explained by a combination of economic and political factors as extracted 
from diverse bodies of literature. This parity-to-dominance perspective is clearly useful in 
interpreting the aggregate trends, as suggested in Table 1. But how useful is this view in 


understanding the fiscal role of each individual state? Are states converging toward 
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dominance over time? Or are they diverging from the overall parity-to-dominance tendency? 


If so, what are the constraints? 


THE RELUCTANT STATE CONSIDERED: 
CLASSIFYING INTERSTATE VARIATION IN SCHOOL FINANCING 

Despite the persistent increase in school aid share at the aggregate, when one 
approaches the fiscal trends from the Reluctant State perspective, states are not converging 
toward activism. Interstate differences in school support are readily evident at the aggregate 
level. In this regard, a useful summary statistic that estimates the extent to which states differ 
from the overall mean is the standard deviation. If states are converging toward the aggregate 
trend, then the standard deviation will become smaller over the years. If interstate differences 
increase, the standard deviation will rise accordingly. As Table 2 shows, the standard 
deviation is remarkably stable over time. It has fluctuated within a small magnitude. 
Although the standard deviation was about 19 percent from the mean during 1958 and 1965, 
it mostly stayed at around the 15-16 percent level. This finding suggests neither a widening 
nor a converging tendency. In other words, interstate differences that had existed in the mid 
1960s seemed to have persisted through the early 1990s. Despite school finance reform in the 
1970s and the late 1980s, the extent to which states deviate from the overall mean remained 


stable. In 1966, for example, 67 percent of all states were grouped between the 24 percent 


and 56 percent level of support (i.e. a 32 percent range). In 1991, the range shifted upward 


but the difference between the upper and the lower ends remained almost the same (i.e. a 30 


percent range between 35 percent and 65 percent). 
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The relatively stable standard deviation at the aggregate level suggests that significant 
interstate variation in school support has persisted over the years. A more systematic 
examination of the state role in school financing merits a state-by-state analysis. I have also 
adopted a longitudinal approach, gathering data between 1958 and 1991. Instances of 
significant policy changes often lead policy analysts to focus on the immediate pre- and 
postreform years. While the more focused research strategy helps magnify the politics in a 
critical period of policy change, it lacks a long-term perspective on policy development. The 
longitudinal analysis would allow me to examine the extent to which state activism is 
sustained beyond the immediate reform period. 

Further, we propose a classification scheme that would depict various distinct patterns 
of state support. Each of these patterns can be defined in terms of (1) a state’s fiscal support 
Status (i.e. parity or dominance) at the initial period (i.e. the late 1950s), and (2) whether state 
support has increased, remained stable, or decreased over the 34-year period. 

In light of the tremendous number of fluctuations in percentages of state aid for each 
individual state over the 34-year period, we have run a linear regression on the 34 data points 
for each state to help us make interstate comparisons. The intercept of the regression line is 
then used as the state’s fiscal support status at the beginning of the period, that is, 1958. The 
magnitude of the increase or decrease in state aid for each year is provided by the slope of 
the regression line. The end value of the regression line is then calculated by multiplying the 


slope by 33, the number of interval years. 


The parity-dominance status at both the beginning and the end of the 34-year period is 


determined in the following manner. If the intercept for a particular state falls below the 50 
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percent level, that state is considered to be have held a parity status initially. Likewise, states 
with an intercept that exceeds the 50 percent level are characterized as holding a "dominance" 
role at the beginning of the 34-year period. The same set of criteria on parity-dominance 
status also applies to the end values of the regression line. Whether a state achieves a parity 
or a dominance status at the end of the period depends on whether the end value (i.e., 1991) 
exceeds or falls below the 50 percent level. 

Further, over the 34-year period, states are considered as having significant shifts in 


their fiscal support if they have experienced at least a 10 percentage change between the 


initial and the end points on the regression line. In other words, these states have increased 


their share of school costs by an annual increment of at least 0.3 percent on the average. 
States with less than a 10 percent change in their aid share over the years are seen as 
maintaining a stable role. 


Six Fiscal Patterns. Using these methods, we are able to classify each of the 50 states 


into six major patterns of fiscal support. Three of the patterns are not anticipated by either 
the Progressive State or the Reluctant State perspectives. As Table 3 shows, the parity-to- 
dominance pattern accounts for only 15 states--the kind of evidence that the Progressive State 
perspective is largely dependent upon. Seven states increased their share level by over one 
percent annually for the 34-year period, as expressed by the slope in the regression analysis 
(see Table 4). In Iowa, for example, the state share jumped from less than 10 percent to over 
50 percent of the total school cost. Table 4 looks at these fiscal trends on a state-by-state 


basis. 
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The Reluctant State perspective, at the same time, is supported by the parity-to-parity 


fiscal trends in 21 states. Although they experienced a significant increase in school aid, 12 
states remain at the parity status over time (i.e., parity strengthened). The regression analysis 
suggests that some of these states were approaching the dominance level at the end of the 34- 
year period. These included Kansas, Ohio, and Rhode Island. At the same time, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Vermont remained quite far away from reaching the dominance level. 

Nine other states show a stable fiscal role within the realm of parity (i.e., 
stable/declining parity). While none of these states has increased its share by over 8 percent 
in the entire period, 5 states actually provided a lower level of support in 1991 than in 1958. 
The latter included New York, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Virginia, and Michigan. State 
share in Michigan, for example, declined by 11 percent by the 34-year period, as indicated by 
the regression analysis (see Table 4). 

Three patterns are not readily anticipated from the two perspectives. Three states-- 
Tennessee, Texas, and Nevada--have moved from a dominance to a parity status between 
1958 and 1991. This suggests a non-linear fiscal pattern--one that could not have been 
detected had I focused on a shorter time period (see Wong 1989). Nevada, for example, saw 
a 13-point decline in state aid support over the years. Moreover, two states (Hawaii and 
Washington) held a dominance status as early as the late 1950s. They further increased their 
support level to the extent that they can be characterized as holding a stronger dominance 
role. By 1991, schools in Hawaii received 95% of their revenues from the state. Finally, nine 
other states, though maintaining their dominance status, have provided either stable or 


declining support for public schools over the years. Georgia, South Carolina, Delaware, and 


Louisiana have experienced significant decline in state support. In particular, Louisiana 


showed a 19-percent drop in state share over the period. 


Effects on Urban School Finance. An important policy question is whether the six 
fiscal patterns vary in the ways public schools are financed in urban districts. Do urban 
districts in an activist state receive greater state support? Do their schools then rely less on 
property taxes? To examine the fiscal effects on urban districts, I draw on another data base 
that consists of financial information for all the 336 school districts with an enrollment of at 
least 15,000 students in 1990. I then classify the districts in terms of the six fiscal patterns 
and compare the financial characteristics of urban districts among the six categories. 

Urban districts tend to vary in their financial characteristics, depending on the specific 
fiscal role that the state adopts. As Table 5 shows, states that maintain a dominance status 
provide a greater share of the total expense in urban schools. On the average and for the 
group as a whole, the dominance strengthened states provide over 70 percent of school 
revenues. The groups with stable dominance and parity-to-dominance patterns are both 
supporting urban schools at above the 50 percent level. On the contrary, the parity states are 
providing less than 50 percent of the educational cost. Particularly limited state support is 
seen in districts that fall within states with a declining or stable parity role. Further, variation 
in state share seems to correlate with the dominance versus parity patterns. The higher the 
level of state aid (i.e., dominance status), the smaller the interdistrict variation in receiving 
state support. Finally, districts in the more activist states are generally less dependent on 


property taxes as a revenue source. Indeed, urban schools in states with either strengthened 


dominance or parity-to-dominance patterns encounter less variation in the reliance on property 
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tax revenues, thereby suggesting lesser disparity in school revenues and spending among 
urban districts. In the stable parity states, in contrast, there is greater variation in the reliance 
on property taxes, which in turn suggests greater spending inequity among urban districts. 


Big-City Districts As a Special Case? While the fiscal role of the states has an impact 


on urban districts overall, it remains unclear whether similar effects can be found in the 


largest central-city districts. Special attention is given to these districts because they share a 
disproportionate amount of educational problems due to concentrated proverty, high percent of 
minorities and new immigrants, and aging facilities. Because of their higher needs, central- 
city districts are expected to receive more state aid. 

To examine the financial relations between state and the big-city schools, I focus on 
the largest 20 central-city school systems in 1990. Contrary to the expectation that more state 
aid may go to the larger urban districts, Table 6 shows that only 9 of the twenty central-city 
districts receive over 50% of their revenues from state sources. To a certain extent, the parity 
and dominance differentiation at the state level seems useful in understanding funding support 
for big-city schools. The higher levels of state share can be found in districts located in the 
parity-to-dominance group and the dominance stable group (with the notable exception of 
Atlanta). The lower levels of state share are found in districts where the states follow the 
dominance-to-parity pattern and the parity strengthened trend. Equally important is an 
absence of a positive correlation between state share and the concentration of poverty. As 
Table 6 indicates, there are 10 districts with over 50% of their pupils who come from poverty 
background, as measured by their participation in free and reduced school lunch programs. 


Only two of the ten high-poverty districts receive more than 50% of their revenues from the 
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state. Indeed, none of the three districts with over 70% of their students from poor families 
are getting over 50% of their resources from the state--28% in Boston (in a parity 
strengthened state), 46% in Chicago (in a parity strengthened state), and only 17% in Dallas 
(in a dominance-to-parity state). Overall, state share in nine of the twenty districts is lower 
than the statewide average for all districts. This disparity is particularly pronounced in Texas 
(a dominance-to-parity state), where three of the four large urban districts are receiving a 
lower level of state aid than the statewide average. 

Summary. In sum, there were 14 states that provided over 50 percent of the school 
expense long before the seemingly emergence of state activism of the 1980s and even prior to 
the Great Society reform of the 1960s. Clearly, the longitudinal data base offers a more 
balanced assessment of the changing state role in financing education. Further, an exclusive 
focus on the aggregate trend is likely to overlook significant interstate differences in school 
financing. While changes in the overall mean over time may suggest a convergence toward 
state activism, the state-by-state analysis shows that significant variation has persisted. I have 
shown how these different state roles can be systematically classified into six distinct patterns 
and how they affect urban districts differently. Equally important is to find explanations for 
the patterns of stable and declining state support. What, then, are the constraints on a greater 


state role? 


SOURCES OF CONSTRAINTS ON STATE ACTIVISM 


Given the pervasiveness of parity states and the dominance-to-parity pattern, it is 


useful to look for explanations. In our review of the literature, we find that the more 


restricted state role over time can be related to political culture, state legislative politics, 
structural economic constraints, and the legal context. 


Localism_as Constraint. State variation in school support is often said to have been 


rooted in the state’s distinct political culture and history (see Elazar 1972). According to 


Wirt (1977), 12 "traditionalistic" southern states had contributed much to support local 


schools. Fourteen of the "moralistic" states in the New England and the north Plains regions 
had a more limited state fiscal role, thereby preserving a great deal of local autonomy. Case 
studies on individual states also provide further empirical support for this cultural explanation 
(Fuhrman on New Hampshire [1981]). 

Although the degree of centralization seems useful in understanding the traditional 
state role, it remains unclear how this factor interacts with other crucial variables in the 
changing political context. Perhaps the tradition of localism is substantially undermined by 
judicial and federal pressure on financial equity and by the taxpayer movement. Even in the 
early 1970s, Wirt (1977) found that a total of 16 states did not seem to be consistent with the 
cultural explanation. Nine of these states, for example, had enjoyed extensive authority over 
school issues but coupled with a limited state fiscal role. Another seven had limited 
programmatic control but allocated a higher level of financial resources. These limitations 
notwithstanding, political culture can be relevant. States with a strong tradition of local 
autonomy are likely to exhibit a more restricted role over time. 


Fragmented Power in Legislative Process. The more limited state fiscal role can be 


related to difficulties in gaining political support for a reform package in the legislature. 


Because they are related to revenue and spending issues, school finance reform bills are often 


parts of a larger revenue package. Given the fact that over 80 percent of state monies are 
distributed through formulae written by lawmakers, the legislative process can be highly 
competitive. 


Difficulties in forming the needed political coalition are likely to be magnified under 


two circumstances in the legislative process. First is when the legislative authority structure 


in education is fragmented. In a multistate study, Rosenthal and Fuhrman (1981) found 
significant interstate variation in leadership concerns on education in the legislature. Very 
often, education committee chairs do not overlap with the membership on the ways and 
means and the appropriations committees. Given this fragmentation, newly adopted education 
programs may not be fully implemented due to insufficient funding. Likewise, partisan split 
between the legislature and the governor’s office as well as between the two houses within 
the legislature are likely to cause difficulty politically in adopting spending and taxing bills. 
Moreover, legislative division can be aggravated by the big city-suburban split within 
the legislature. An example is Illinois, where the legislative feud between Chicago and the 
rest of the state has been a crucial factor in explaining state revenue and spending policy that 
affects Chicago schools. Suburban and rural legislators rarely voted for tax increases to 
provide additional aid to the fiscally stressed Chicago schools. Having observed legislative 
politics in education in several states, Cronin concluded, "states stood by as city school boards 
wrestled with unions, neighborhood school champions, special interest groups, and others who 
opposed cutback in budgets or services as enrollments dropped and retrenchment became 
necessary" (1982, p.219). It is, thus, likely that the more limited state role is illuminated by 


the urban-suburban-rural contention. Racial factors may further contribute to these cleavages. 
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In other words, in states with major cities (e.g., Chicago in Illinois), state aid allocation can 
be substantially determined by complex political alignments. 


Fiscal Constraint. Even when challenged by court decisions, the state policy response 


may be tempered by a restricted taxing structure, the lack of surplus for dealing with the 
extraordinary circumstances, and an economic recession. States are subject to two sources of 
taxing and spending limitations. The first limitation is the extent to which a state relies on a 
limited set of revenue-raising mechanisms. In 1988, there were four states that did not have a 
general sales tax and one that did not rely on selective sales tax. More important, personal 


income tax was absent in 6 states, while corporate tax was not used by 4 states. For example, 


without a state income tax and with no revenue surplus, Connecticut adopted a reform 


package that was not backed by an increase of state share in school cost (Odden 1981). 
Second, some states are subject to formal limits on revenues and spending. As of 1990, 10 
states operated under a set of constitutional limits on state finance, while another 10 states 
had statutory limits (Gold 1990). In other words, where these formal fiscal constraints are 
present, states are less likely to play a greater role in school financing. 


Constitutionality Affirmed. Where judicial pressure for finance restructuring is absent, 


the state share will remain more stable over time. Between the late 1960s and the early 
1980s, 26 states did not have legal suits against the school funding system (van Geel 1982). 
Of the 24 states that were challenged, only 5 states were found to have violated their own 
constitution by the state’s highest court as of 1981. Although the court has overturned 12 
state funding systems by 1990, the court upheld the legality of the financing system in 14 


other states. The latter includes Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, 
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Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and South 


Carolina. Further, when the court finds that reform has substantially addressed funding 


inequity, the state share will become increasingly stable. This is true even for states that have 


gone from parity to dominance. An example is California. In April 1983, the high court in 
California ruled that the state system was in compliance with the judicial decree (Massell and 
Kirst 1986). This decision, coupled with the recession, seems to have contributed to a 19 


percent decline in state share between 1982-83 and 1983-84. 


MAPPING THE POLITICS OF STATE AID 

Having identified various facilitating factors and constraints, I shall make an attempt 
to correlate various political variables with each of the fiscal patterns. Table 7 presents a 
summary of my analysis. These findings are not meant to establish a statistically significant 
relationship but rather to specify the circumstances under which a particular state support 
pattern is most likely to emerge. Not all the variables are useful in understanding each 
pattern. Although similar factors may exist across patterns, they may bear different meanings 
when placed in the proper political context. To make sure that no group contains too few 
cases, I shall consolidate the seven fiscal patterns into five groups of states and argue that 
each is associated with a distinct kind of politics. In other words, interstate variation in state 
funding can be explained by different types of politics. 


Reallocative Politics. States that follow the parity-to-dominance pattern tend to 


associate with the politics of reallocation, where responsibility for funding schools is 


gradually shifted from the local to the state. The process of reallocation has been driven by 
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several factors, as suggested in Table 7. Ninety-three percent of these states have registered 


local taxpayers’ revolt. The public’s discontent with property-tax burden gains further 


support as the high court in 33% of the states in the group ruled against the constitutionality 


of the state’s school funding system. While two-party competition over the governorship in 


40% of the states may facilitate higher state expenditures in education, organized interests (as 


indicated by union membership) tend to further promote an activist state role (see Murphy 


1982). Consequently, two-thirds of the parity-to-dominance states are able to overcome 


fragmentation of local governments and move toward school finance reform. 


California offers a good example of reallocative politics. The combined effect of the 


Serrano decision (which overturned the funding system) and the passage of Proposition 13 


(the property tax limitation referendum) is a steady expansion of the state role in educational 


funding. Further, Proposition 98 stipulates that 41% of the state’s general revenues go to 


public schools and community colleges. Naturally, teachers’ union, urban districts, suburban 


communities, and other interest groups target their lobbying activities at the state capital. 


Unlike many states, state politics in California is substantially shaped by urban interests. 


Urban lawmakers dominate various influential legislative offices and committee 


chairmanships--the Speaker of the House, the President Pro Tempore of the Senate, the Chair 


of the Assembly’s Ways and Means Committee, the Chair of the Senate appropriations 


Committee, and the Chairs of the Education Committees in the two houses (Timar 1992). To 


respond to their urban constituencies, the legislative leaders have funded a wide range of 


categorical programs. Indeed, on the average, 26% of the urban district’s total school funding 


are state categorical sources as compared to only 13% in the suburban districts (Timar 1992). 
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For example, while Los Angeles receives 31% of their school revenues from state 
categoricals, Palos Verdes only obtains 8% of the funds from categorical programs. In the 
case of California, the parity-to-dominance trend has been beneficial to the urban districts. 


Progressive Politics. States that belong to the dominance strengthened and the 


dominance stable groups can be combined into a category that can be broadly labelled as 


progressive. Over the years, state activism has been sustained by two sets of political forces. 


First, some of the states enjoy a tradition of strong state government. For example, Hawaii 


has no local school districts and all educational services are provided by the state. As 
suggested in Table 7, seventy percent of the states have a relatively small number of local 
governmental units. The low degree of local fragmentation may be closely related to the 
traditionally strong state role. The second set of facilitating forces is the recent emergence of 
black political power, particularly in the southern states. Over 70% and almost 60% of the 
states have more than 10 and over 100 elected black officials respectively. Fifty-seven 
percent of the states have a public-school enrollment that is over 10 percent black. Black 
representation may have contributed to stable control over both houses by the Democratic 
Party in all the states in this group. Working within the Democratic Party caucus, blacks may 
gradually gain influence over educational policy. 

An example of progressivism that blends with a traditionally strong state government 
is Mississippi. The poorest state in the nation, Mississippi has always ranked near the bottom 
in total educational spending on a per capita basis. Given the state’s weak fiscal capacity, it 
is interesting to note that Mississippi ranks 16th in state funds for public education. In recent 


years, the state’s active role in education and other social policy has been facilitated by bi- 
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racial coalitions. During the Ray Mabus Governorship in the 1980s, blacks were recruited to 
key leadership roles. As a result of redistricting, both houses see significant gains in black 
representatives in the 1992 election. The newly empowered black caucus, with 32 


representatives and 10 senators, has taken a more aggressive stand on social programs by 


presenting its own budget. Black representatives call for higher state spending in historically 


black colleges and more funds to raise teachers’ salaries in public schools (Governing 
February 1993). Regardless of the impact of black leaders on the state budget, it is unlikely 
to see a reversal in the state’s commitment to schools. 


Sectoral Rivalry. States that follow the patterns of dominance weakened and 


dominance-to-parity are likely to be shaped by rivalry between two powerful sectoral interests 
(see Clark and Ferguson 1983). One faction calls for increasing state spending and is 
consisted of blacks and their representatives. Indeed, all the states in this group have at least 
10 black elected officials. However, unions are not likely to be influential, as suggested by 
the low level of union membership. The other faction, which demands budgetary restraint, 
seems to be gaining influence. This opposing coalition is predominantly middle-class and is 
able to impose limits on taxing and spending by the state government (as occurred in 86% of 
the states). State fiscal retrenchment is further supported by judicial decisions that upheld the 
constitutionality of the school funding system (i.e. 43% of the states). 

Texas offers a good example of the politics of sectoral rivalry. In 1989, Texas’ 
educational finance system was ruled unconstitutional. In a 9-0 reversal of the appellate 
court’s ruling, the state’s supreme court pointed out, "Districts must have substantially equal 


access to similar revenues per pupil at similar levels of tax effort. Children who live in poor 
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districts and children who live in rich districts must be afforded a substantially equal 
opportunity to have access to educational funds." (Edgewood 1989) The ruling set off fierce 
partisan conflict and interest group contention in the next three years. Having gone through 


various reform plans, the Republican governor and the Democratic-controlled legislature 


produced a compromise bill in 1990. Senate Bill 1 would have provided $500 million more 


to the state’s 1,056 districts; in other words, no district would come out as a loser. However, 
the seemingly modest increase in state support and the scattering of these funds prompted a 


district judge to reject the plan (Education Week 3 October 1990). The prospect of school 


finance reform was substantially enhanced with the election of a Democratic Governor, Ann 
Richard, whose campaign included state educational funding as a key issue. After numerous 
delays and last-minute give and take, the governor and the legislature offered a fairly 
comprehenisve reform packgage in June 1993. It called for the state to reallocate "excess" 
local tax revenues from the richest 10% of the districts to support the state-wide teacher 
retirement system, thereby freeing more state funds for the poorest districts. While the plan is 
clearly based on the Robin Hood principle, it does not commit additional state tax dollars. 
Rather, the plan would use property taxes collected from the affluent communities to support 
schools in the fiscally-depressed communities. In other words, the state’s political leaders 
remain constrained by the middle-class concerns and have made no serious attempt to call for 
an increase in state taxes to fund schools. 


Fragmentary Politics. States that have increased their share in school costs within the 


parity realm (i.e. parity strengthened) are likely to be governed by fragmentary politics. 


Although policymakers and the public may prefer a greater state role, the process of building 


a reform coalition is far from complete. Indeed, efforts to shift greater responsibility to the 


state are likely to be tempered by contending racial, ethnic, and income groups, as suggested 
by a strong presence of Hispanics, blacks, and the middle class (see Table 7). Further, two- 
party competition in the governorship is clearly found in half of the states. Finally, local 
governmental units are functionally specialized and territorially scattered to the extent that 
state aid is highly contested among suburban and city service providers. 

Illinois is a good example of how school finance reform can be frustrated by 
fragmentary politics. In 1992, Illinoisans voted against a constitutional referendum that would 
direct the state to be the primary funder in public education. The initiative was supported by 
57% of the voters, yet 3% short of what is needed to enact a constitutional referendum. As 
expected, support was the strongest from Chicago and opposition came mainly from the 
surrounding middle-class suburbs. Indeed, the city-suburban rivalry is further aggravated by 
racial and income differences. While whites constitute only 12% of the enrollment in the 
Chicago Public Schools, students in the suburban schools predominantly come from white 
middle-class families. With a Republican governor who is fiscally conservative and the 
senate under the leadership of a Republican from a middle-class suburb west of Chicago, it 
becomes very difficult for the state legislature to launch any major reform in school finance 
in the immediate future. 


Politics of Non-Issue. States that assume a limited role in financing public education-- 


the parity weakened and parity stable groups--are likely to be shaped by the politics of non- 
issue, where progressive reform is not placed on the legislative agenda. All these states are 


clearly dominated by middle-class interests, with a general reluctance to expand the state’s 
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fiscal role. The court in over half of the states has upheld the legality of the school funding 
system, as Table 7 shows. Further, black representation is weak and local governmental units 
are fairly scattered--the kinds of constraints that frustrate a statewide coalition for school 
finance reform. 

Michigan offers examples of what would happen when state aid to schools does not 
receive political support. In part due to the recession and the decline of the auto industry, 
Michigan experiences the steepest decline in state share in school costs over the years among 
the parity stable group. The state’s limited role is seen in two different examples, one relates 
to Detroit and another to a small rural district. Detroit, the state’s major city, is clearly 
isolated from the governing institutions at the state level. The state-city relations have 
deteriorated during the long tenure of Mayor Coleman Young. In addition, the demographics 
have worked against the city. While Detroit maintained 22% of the house seats in the 1960s, 
it controlled fewer than 14% of the seats in the 1980s. The suburban communities, on the 
contrary, now hold 30% of the house seats. Just at the time when Detroit’s influence was in 
decline, the state legislature has become increasingly reluctant to provide additional aid to the 
city schools. In 1973, for example, the state legislature raised the minimum level of required 
local levy, which was substantially higher than what Detroit was taxing at the time (Mirel 
1993). To avoid risking a significant loss in state aid, Detroit had to impose a higher millage 


on its already shrinking property-tax base. Although Detroit presently receives more than half 


of its revenues from the state, there is very limited political support for a more activist state 


in general. The latter point is illuminated by the failure of the state to intervene in Kalkaska 


district in the rural northwestern lower peninsula area (New York Times, March 21 1993). 
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The district’s levy proposal has been rejected three times by the community, whose residents 
are mainly retirees with no school-age children. In response to the district’s appeal for $1.5 
million state aid to keep the school open for 10 more weeks, the state legislature cited that 
the current state codes can not force the district to stay open (unlike California laws). In the 
absence of state subsidy, the district was forced to close the schools 10 weeks earlier. In 


short, even in a fiscal crisis like the one in Kalkaska, the state has decided not to step in and 


assume greater responsibility in educational funding. In the long run, there may be a 


potential for coalition building between Detroit and some resource-poor rural districts. But 
such an alliance remains deficient when the population is shifting to small towns and cities 
outside of Metropolitan Detroit. The new demographic reality has contributed to Repbulican 
wins in the governorship and the senate. Clearly, Michigan politics is likely to be dominated 


by a general reluctance to expand the state role in school finance. 


CONCLUSION 

We have identified several distinct patterns of state fiscal support in education between 
1958 and 1991. Although the Progressive State perspective finds support at the aggregate 
level, only 15 states have actually followed the parity-to-dominance path. States that have 
increased their share can be differentiated into two other patterns, namely, dominance 
strengthened and parity strengthened. At the same time, the Reluctant State perspective 
seems useful in explaining the fiscal trends in the 21 states that have remained in the parity 
realm over the 34-year period. These fiscal patterns, as discussed above, tend to be 


perpetuated by political and institutional factors. While the politics of reallocation has 


i 


facilitated the parity-to-dominance trend, political fragmentation and the politics of non-issue 
tend to perpetuate a reluctant state. 

From a broader perspective, the presence of distinct state roles suggests the lack of 
policy convergence despite the finance reform movement, the effects of the Great Society, 
and taxpayer pressure for a greater state assumption of public services. Our state-by-state 


analysis has not found states converging toward activism, as many policy analysts have 


assumed in the context of federal and local retrenchment. Although the overall mean has 


persistently gone up, interstate divergence in state support level has remained fairly stable 
during the 34-year period. Even in 1991, 24 states maintained a parity status. In other 
words, the "structure" of state aid to schools is neither "progressive" nor "reluctant" as the 
current literature suggests. Rather, state-local fiscal relations in the 50-state systems is 
consisted of a set of fairly stable, yet distinct, fiscal patterns over time. An understanding of 
these variant fiscal patterns should lay the groundwork for efforts toward greater state support 


for urban schools. 
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Table 1. Percent Distribution of School Revenues among the Three 
Levels of Government, 1958-1991 


5 
5 
5 
5 
9 
0 
9 
9 
0 
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9 
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9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
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8 
7 
7 
7 
9 
6 
6 
6 
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Source: National Education Association, Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1957-58 through 1990-91. Washington D.C.: NEA. 


Note: Washington D.C. is not included in our analysis. The 
total percent may not equal 100 owing to rounding. 


Year State Local Federal 
1958 39.3 55.8 
1959 38.3 56.6 ° , 
1960 40.1 54.6 
1961 40.7 53.9 e 
1962 40.6 54.1 
1963 40.4 54.5 
1964 41.1 54.3 
1965 40.7 54.0 ° 
1966 39.6 50.9 ° 
1967 39.6 50.5 
1968 40.8 49.6 
1969 41.3 50.0 
1970 41.6 48.3 
1971 41.7 49.7 
1972 41.5 49.5 
1973 42.0 48.6 
1974 42.7 46.9 
1975 44.8 46.0 
1976 45.7 43.7 
1977 44.8 44.0 
1978 45.9 44.5 
1979 46.5 43.5 
1980 48.4 41.8 e 
1981 48.6 42.0 
1982 49.9 41.8 
1983 50.3 41.5 ° 
1984 49.4 43.5 e 
1985 50.1 42.8 
1986 50.4 42.6 ° 
1987 49.9 
1988 50.4 42.7 e 
1989 50.0 43.1 ° 
1990 49.4 43.7 ° 
1991 49.5 43.7 


Table 2. Overall Mean and Standard Deviation in the State 
Percent Share of Total School Funds, 1958-91 


Standard Mean + i SD 
Deviation 


Note: These calculations are based on NEA-reported data as cited 
in Table 1. Washington D.C. is included in our analysis. 


Year Mean (%) pe Mean - 1 SD 
1958 3963 18.9 58.2 20.3 
1959 38.3 19.9 58.3 18.4 
1960 40.1 18.9 59.0 21.3 
1961 40.7 19.2 59.9 21.5 
1962 40.6 19.0 59.7 21.6 
1963 40.4 16.7 59.1 21.7 
1964 41.1 19.0 60.1 
1965 40.7 18.4 59.1 22.3 
1966 39.6 16.1 55.7 23.5 
1967 39.6 16.8 56.3 22.8 
1968 40.8 16.4 S72 24.4 
1969 41.3 16.3 57.6 24.9 
1970 41.6 56.8 26.5 
1971 er 16.5 58.2 25.2 
1972 41.5 16.3 57.8 25.3 
1973 42.0 25.9 57.9 26.1 
1974 42.7 14.2 56.9 28.5 
1975 44.8 15.1 59.9 29.8 
1976 45.7 14.1 59.8 
1978 45.9 14.4 60.2 34.5 
1979 46.5 14.4 60.9 
1980 48.4 14.9 63.3 33.4 
1981 48.6 vouwe 63.9 33.4 
1982 49.9 15.8 65.7 34.2 
1983 50.3 15.9 66.2 34.5 
1984 49.4 > 64.9 3348 
1985 50.1 15.6 65.7 34.4 
1986 50.4 25.8 66.2 34.6 
1987 49.9 14.9 64.8 34.9 
1988 50.4 14.8 65.3 35.6 
1989 50.0 14.6 64.6 3923 
1990 49.4 14.9 64.2 34.5 
1991 49.5 14.9 64.5 34.5 


Table 3. The Classification of States' Fiscal Role in Education 
from 1958 to 1991 


Strengthened 

Stabilized 

Weakened 
Subtotal 


DOMINANCE 
Strengthened 
Stabilized 
Weakened 

Subtotal 


1991 
1958 PARITY DOMINANCE 
PARITY 15 
12 
8 
21 
3 
2 
5 
4 
11 


Table 4. States Classified by Fiscal Pattern and Ranked by the 
Annual Rate of Increase, 1958-1991 
(Table numbers indicate percentages) 


All 50 States 


Parity to Dominance: 
Iowa 
California 
Idaho 
Oklahoma 
N. Dakota 
Indiana 
Montana 

8. Maine 

9. Kentucky 
10.Alaska 
11.Minnesota 
12.Arkansas 
13.Arizona 
14.W. Virginia 
15.Utah 


Parity Strengthened: 

1. Kansas 

2. Ohio 

3. Nebraska 
Massachusetts 16.6 
New Jersey 29:42 
Colorado 19.2 
Illinois 21.0 
S. Dakota 6.0 
Wisconsin 20.9 

10.Rhode Island 25.2 

11.Vermont 22.8 

12.Connecticut 27.9 


Dominance Strengthened: 
1. Hawaii 69.4 
2. Washington 54.0 


Stable Parity: 

1. Missouri 31.2 
Maryland 34.9 
Wyoming 36.5 
Oregon 26.8 
New York 42.4 
Pennsylvania 46.0 
New Hampshire 7.9 
Virginia 38.1 
Michigan 47.0 


Intercept Slope End Value 
ee 40.8 0.38 53.4 
8.0 1.34 52.2 
28.8 1.25 70.0 
25.9 1.18 64.8 
27.4 1.14 65.0 
19.1 1.08 54.7 
25.9 1.05 60.5 
19.4 1.02 53.1 
23.6 0.95 54.7 
46.2 0.78 71.9 
49.4 0.72 7333 
0.70 60.3 
42.0 0.51 58.9 
34.7 0.48 50.4 
49.5 0.44 64.0 
45.6 0.37 57.7 
0.87 48.5 
0.82 47.5 
0.81 29.5 
0.78 42.3 
0.74 43.6 
0.72 42.9 
0.68 43.6 
0.66 27.9 
0.62 41.3 
0.57 43.9 
0.41 36.3 ae 
0.34 39.2 
0.56 72.8 
0.24 39.1 
0.14 39.7 
0.07 38.7 
0.05 28.3 
-0.01 42.1 
-0.01 45.6 
-0.01 7.5 
-0.03 | 
-0.33 35.5 


Table 4 Cont'd. 


Stable Dominance: 
1. New Mexico 65.1 
2. Alabama 63.2 
Florida 53.4 
Mississippi 54.2 
N. Carolina 69.1 
Georgia 65.0 
S. Carolina 68.0 
Delaware 80.5 
9. Louisiana 69.5 


Dominance to Parity: 
1. Tennessee 50.0 
2. Texas 
3. Nevada 


Note: Strictly speaking, Michigan, Georgia, S. Carolina, 
Delaware, and Louisiana have experienced significant decline 
(i.e., over 10%) in state share and can not be said to have 
followed a "stable" pattern. 


0.22 72.3 
0.12 67.2 
0.02 54.1 
0.00 54.1 
-0.20 62.3 
-0.38 52.5 
-0.47 52.7 
-0.49 64.1 
-0.56 51.0 
-0.09 47.0 
-0.16 45.8 
-0.37 39.1 


Table 5. Financial Characteristics of Urban Districts as Differentiated by the Six State Fiscal Patterns 


during 1989-1990 


State Fiscal State Aid 

Patterns As % Total Coefficient 
Variation 

Parity-to-dominance 

Parity strengthened 

Dominance Strengthened 


Parity Stabilized 


Dominance Stabilized 


Dominance-to-parity 


Property Tax 
As % Total Coefficient 
Variation 


Sources: Classification and analysis is based on school funding data as reported in U.S. Bureau of the 


Census, Public Education Finances 1989-90, Table 16. 
at least 15,000 pupils in 1989-90. 


Urban districts are defined as having an enrollment of 


25.2 0.582 

32.6 0.715 

18.5 0.384 | 
es 36 0.436 23.5 1.190 
0.232 21.9 0.780 
rT 41 0.405 38.6 0.613 


Table 6. Financial Characteristics of 20 large-city districts, 1990 


State Aid Statewide Average 
As % Total in State Share in 
Local School Cost 


Parity-to-dominance Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Tucson 
San Francisco 


BERS 


~ 


Parity Strengthened Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Columbus 
Denver 
Boston 


Parity Stabilized New York 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Baltimore 


. 
. 
on NWS Vu Ona on 


UN 
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Dominance Stabilized Albuquerque 
Atlanta 


SN BREL KSEE 


on 
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Dominance-to-parity Houston 
Dallas 
Memphis 
Fort Worth 
San Antonio 


vi 


8 
3 
3 
1 


0 
2 
2 
6 
38. 
35 
53 


S5e55 


Sources: Data on state aid funding in big-city districts come from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Public 
Education Finances 1989-90, Table 16. Information on the statewide average are compiled from sources cited 
in Table 1. Poverty data are for measured in terms of the students who are eligible for “free and reduced 
price lunch" programs during 1987-88. See the Council of the Great City Schools, The Condition of Education 
in the Great City Schools, 1990. Poverty figure in Albuquerque is for 1990 and is gathered from the 
Albuquerque Public Schools. 


State Fiscal District % Pupil in 
70 
52 
N/ 


Relations between Key Explanatory Variables and States in Each Pattern of Fiscal Support 
(Table Numbers indicate percentages) 


PATTERNS OF STATE FISCAL SUPPORT 


Dominance Dominance 
Strengthens/ Weakens/to Strengthens Stabilizes/ 
Stabilizes weakens 

(N=12) (N=9) (N=50) 


Facilitating Factors: 
1)System Overturned 33 
2)Local Tax Revolt 93 
3)Black Elected Officials 

Over 10 53 

Over 100 20 
4)Hispanic Officials 
5)Finance Reform 
6)Union Membership 
7)Two-party Competition 

in Legislature 20 

in Governorship 40 
8)Democratic Win in 

Governorship 40 
9)Democratic Win in 

Both Houses 53 


Constraints: 
10)System Upheld 
11)Limits on state 
taxing/spending 47 
12)With more than 10% 
black in enrollment 33 
13)Middle Class Income 47 


14)Fragmentation of 
local units 


Notes and Sources: 

1) As of 1993, the court has overturned the school finance system in 12 states. 

2) Adoption of limits on local property tax on school districts as of 1981. See Gold (1983, pp.62-63). 

3) The total of black elected officials from 1970-1989 as reported in Table 436, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States 1990 (Bureau of the Census). 

4) The presence of Hispanic public officials from 1983 to 1988 as reported in Table 437, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 1990 (Bureau of the Census). 

5) Twenty-eight states adopted school finance reform legislation between 1971 and 1981. See Brown and 
Elmore (1982). 

6) States whose union membership in manufacturing was above the national average of 24.9% of the total 
employed in manufacturing in 1988. The figures are reported in Table 688, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States 1990 (Bureau of the Census). 

7) States where neither the Republican Party nor the Democratic Party controlled both houses in 1982, 1984, 
1986, and 1988. States where neither the Republican Party nor the Democratic Party won all the 
gubernatorial elections in 1982, 1984, 1986 and 1988. These data are reported in Tables 433 and 434, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 1990 (Bureau of the Census). 

8) States where the Democratic Party won the governor's races during 1982 and 1988. See Note #7 above. 

9) States where the Democratic Party controlled both houses in the state legislature during 1982 and 1988. 
See Note #7 above. 

10) As of 1993, the court has upheld the constitutionality of the school finance system in fourteen states. 
11) Limits on state spending and taxing levels as of 1990 (Gold 1990). 

12) Based on the 1984 enrollment figures. 

13) States whose per capita income exceeded 90% of the national average. See Table 740, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 1990 (Bureau of the Census). 

14) States where the number of all local governmental units exceeds 1,000 in 1987. See Table 477, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 1990 (Bureau of the Census). 


Parity to 

Dominance 

(N=15) 
17 14 33 1 24 
71 71 67 67 7 
71 100 7S 6 70 
57 71 25 63 42 
43 43 8&3 67 60 
43 43 67 ae 56 
29 0 17 56 26 
0 29 27 4 22 
43 43 50 22 40 
43 43 33 67 44 
100 71 45 44 58 
17 43 17 56 28 
43 86 33 M& 46 
57 100 33 67 52 
43 57 83 100 66 

29 29 67 56 
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THE POLITICS OF ADMINISTRATIVE DESIGN: 
LEGISLATIVE COALITIONS, POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY, 
AND THE BUREAUCRACY* 


Many scholars have asserted that administrative agencies are not designed rationally for 
the singular purpose of achieving hierarchically- ordered policy goals. Rather, they contend that 
the structure of administration emerges from the same political cauldron as delegations of 
substantive authority. This view stems from the widely-accepted premises that implementation 
is often a continuation of the policy-making process, and that institutional arrangements are 
ultimately tied to important political goals, such as responsiveness and accountability. Thus, 
structural design often subordinates the instrumental goals of efficiency and effectiveness to the 
need for American democracy to build majorities by accommodating different and often 
competing interests. 

In this paper we use empirical evidence to evaluate and refine this general perspective on 
agency design. In so doing, we examine the effects of political conflict and uncertainty on 
legislative choice of agency structure. Among the questions we address are the following. Do 
high levels of political conflict during the administrative design process result in agencies that 
are more or less insulated from future political control? How does legislative uncertainty 
concerning future ability to control the bureaucracy affect administrative design? In effect, we 
are asking how and to what extent Congress exerts indirect political influence over agencies by 
designing them to reflect group preferences or its own goals. The answers to these questions are 
relevant to a growing literature asserting the importance of such relationships, but that contains a 
number of conflicting propositions about the specific determinants of institutional choice. 


We present findings based on a statistical analysis of legislative enactments and political 


conditions surrounding the creation of 150 different agencies. In the next section we lay out the 


* We thank George C. Edwards, III and the Center for Presidential Studies of Texas A&M University for assistance 
on this project. 


theoretical foundations for the study, briefly reviewing the perspectives of case study analysts 
and formal theorists on administrative structure. In the second section we discuss the data and 
present some specific hypotheses about the political determinants of administrative structure. In 
the third section we present results from PROBIT analyses which test these hypotheses. We 
conclude by discussing the implications of the findings for bureaucracy and democratic 


government. 


Perspectives on Institutional Choice 

Congress has dramatically expanded its efforts to control the bureaucracy over the past 
three decades. It has devoted increased resources to the conduct of legislative oversight, and it 
has made greater use of innovative techniques that allow it directly to influence statutory 
implementation (Aberbach 1989). In an indirect sense, it has also given more attention to the 
process of administration, per se, attempting to ensure desired qualities in agency decision 
making through various procedural requirements as enforced by the courts. Although these 
constraints have received a good deal of attention from political scientists and lawyers, scholars 
have hardly been of one mind regarding their determinants and effects. 

One of two basic premises has informed most recent attempts to explain administrative 
structure. The first emphasizes the importance of normative trends through time; the other 
emphasizes the overarching importance of politics to these matters. Concerning the normative 
explanation, many have viewed the choice of organizational arrangements and procedural 
constraints as a "search for a theory of how policy should be made" (Diver 1981: 393). This 
perspective typically stresses the problems of legitimacy posed by a large and powerful 
bureaucracy, and it frames constitutional arrangements in terms of desired process values. Given 
the tension between delegated authority and representative democracy, coupled with various 
maladies that are commonly alleged to afflict bureaucracy, government elites seek to control 
agency decision making so that it conforms with widely-shared beliefs regarding the proper 


nature of administration. The imposition of increasingly stringent procedural requirements since 


the 1960s and heightened efforts at legislative, executive, and judicial oversight during the same 


period can be explained in these terms as a function of the continued growth of delegated 
authority and of increased disillusionment with the performance of agencies left to their own 
devices.! 


Applications of this "idealist" perspective usually stress the importance of normative 


theories that dominate thinking about bureaucracy and its role in government during particular 


eras. For example, in a classic article Herbert Kaufman (1956) explains trends in institutional 
design as a function of the ebb and flow in popularity of competing models of neutral! 
competence, executive leadership, and representativeness. A more recent work by Richard 
Harris and Sydney Milkis (1989) similarly argues that the structure of regulatory administration 
at any point in time is the residue of intellectual/institutional "regimes," such as the Progressive 
Movement and the New Deal, each of which embodied a distinctive normative theory of 
bureaucracy. One should hasten to add that such analyses have hardly produced consistent 
results (West 1984). While some have attributed recent institutional developments to the 
assumption that administration is a political process and to the corresponding desire to ensure 
balanced interest representation (Stewart 1975), for example, others have argued that structural 
choice has been informed by the desire for objective, instrumental rationality (Diver 1981). 

In contrast to explanations which stress the force of ideas, we focus primarily on a second 
premise to explain bureaucratic structure. Specifically, we argue that politics is the primary 
determinant of structural choice. The formal structure of administration is seldom neutral with 
regard to substantive outcomes-- the who and how of agency policy making ultimately help 
define the what as well. Those with a stake in program implementation seek to obtain "rules of 
the game" that promote their own interests. This may not be a particularly fruitful approach to 
the considerable extent that the formal structure of public administration is imposed by the 
courts, but it seems eminently reasonable to the also-considerable extent that organizational 


characteristics, oversight prerogatives, and procedural requirements derive from the president 


1. In the latter regard, characterizatons of bureaucracy such as those offered by Bernstein (1955) and Lowi (1969) 
had spread well beyond academia by the late 1960s. 
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and (especially) Congress. From a political standpoint, the expansion of procedural requirements 
and oversight in recent decades has plausibly resulted from (and contributed to) the growing 
conflict and uncertainty that has come to characterize program implementation. As Heclo (1978) 
and others have argued, the environment of administrative policy making has become more 
complex, contentious, and unstable in many areas. 

As with idealist explanations, there is an extensive literature attributing the structural 
features of administration to political forces. Students of bureaucratic politics have long been 
concerned with the political dimensions of organizational choices such as the decision to create 
an independent or an Executive-Branch agency, or the decision to place the latter within a 
department that is friendly or hostile to its mission (Kaufman 1969, Seidman 1970, Rourke 


1984). Political scientists and lawyers have also long been aware of the political determinants 


and effects of administrative procedures and provisions for judicial review (Redford 1969, 


Hamilton 1972). The idea that administrative structure can be explained in terms of its 
substantive effects has more recently been endorsed by public choice theorists, who have framed 
general propositions about its role in their own distinctive language and style of deductive 
reasoning. 

As with the idealist approach, moreover, political analyses are far from uniform in their 
assumptions about the ultimate sources of administrative structure or in their conclusions about 
its effects. Important questions arise, not only from competing theories, but from the ambiguities 
and internal contradictions that mar individual analyses. In this latter regard, positive choice 
theorists have not yet produced the conceptual clarity and logical consistency that are claimed for 
their approach. Thus, much of the recent work on administrative institutions is characterized by 
plausible but contradictory assertions about their significance that are analogous to the 
"proverbs" of prescriptive organization theory criticized by Herbert Simon. Some of it also 
emphasizes empiricai relationships that are very difficult to test. 

Most political analyses stress the role of interest groups in securing institutional 
arrangements that will automatically produce desired results or that will provide opportunities to 


intervene in and shape agency decision making. Numerous case studies have documented these 
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efforts to obtain favorable terms of institutional accountability and procedural requirements that 


will facilitate or hinder effective implementation. In the latter regard, for example, students of 


the administrative process have frequently commented on the political determinants and effects 
of statutory provisions such as petitioning rights and formal due process. 

Terry Moe (1989, 1990) has sought to describe the political determinants and effects of 
various dimensions of administrative structure in a systematic way. In so doing, he focuses on 
the strategic, institutional preferences of those who stand to win and lose as programs are being 
carried out. Moe argues that the structural features of policy implementation are as much an 
expression of policy intent as whatever substantive provisions are contained in legislation. 
Structure and substance are indeed mutually-negotiable elements of the same package, the 
overall character of which reflects the relative strength of different interests at the time a statute 
is passed. As a logical extension of this, Moe observes that the apparent inefficiencies of 
administrative structure are often not failures of instrumental design, but instead reflect the 
conflicting interests and objectives of those involved in the legislative process. This is hardly a 
new insight, but it is a truth that many scholars continue to overlook. In a leading work on policy 
implementation, for example, Daniel Mazmanian and Paul Sabatier (1983) naively assume that 
the structural features of statutes (including their substantive specificity as well as their 
procedural and organizational characteristics) exist apart from and bear an instrumental 
relationship to legislative goals. 

Yet if there is an extensive literature dealing with the political implications of 
administrative institutions, many basic relationships between structural design and group 
preferences remain poorly understood. For example, some have argued that regulatees generally 
favor adjudication over rulemaking as a means of carrying out regulatory mandates. This is 
because case-by-case implementation is less precipitous and slower than rulemaking, and is 
therefore arguably less burdensome to those who bear the costs of regulation. Others, however, 
have contended that regulatees favor rulemaking because the greater certainty it provides 
concerning future administrative behavior is conducive to planning and investment. Although 


there is undoubtedly some truth to both of these propositions, scholars have given relatively little 
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attention to the contextual factors that determine their relative weight. 


Taken by itself, Moe’s provocative work suggests a number of unanswered questions 


about structural determinants and effects. At one point, for example, he argues that "currently 
advantaged" groups favor judicialized procedures and economic analysis. This is because such 
devices "objectify" agency decision making and thus render it more difficult for the president and 
Congress to intervene in agency affairs in response to pressures from opponents of 
administration. In the same article, however, he observes that opponents of programs "push for 
cumbersome, heavily judicialized decision processes," and that they want agency decisions to be 
accompanied by ... "objective" assessments of their consequences...." Moe’s assertions about the 
political significance of institutions that facilitate or hinder legislative oversight and presidential 
control are similarly confusing. Thus, he argues that, in order to insulate agencies from 
interference by hostile forces, program advocates favor both the creation of independent agencies 
and the placement of agencies within friendly executive departments. In these instances, Moe 
provides little insight as to when we should expect which competing dynamic to dominate 
institutional choice. 

A broader issue raised by the literature has to do with whose interests underlie 
constitutional arrangements. Despite his position in the vanguard of "neoinstitutonalism,"” Moe’s 
analysis is consistent with old fashioned pluralism in the primacy it assigns to group influences. 
In contrast, other analyses stress the self interest of institutional actors as the ultimate sources of 
agency structure. Most of these focus on the motives and capabilities of Congress. Given the 
rise of legislative careerism during the twentieth century, few would deny that the incentive to be 
reelected is an important determinant of legislative behavior (Mayhew 1974). An influential 
body of literature further posits that the ability to influence what agencies do through casework 
and through the dynamics of "subgovernment politics" is a crucial resource that congressmen 
utilized to this end (Fiorina 1977). In these regards, the argument that the formal structure of 
administration bears an instrumental relationship to legislators’ electoral self interest has been an 
appealing extension of widely-shared beliefs about congressional behavior and about the 


defining features of American government generally. 


Appropriately enough, Morris Fiorina (1982, 1986) was among first to develop this 


thesis. The concept of legislative uncertainty is central to Fiorina’s analysis of delegation and 
the structure of implementation. Focusing on the decision to lodge regulatory responsibilities in 
an administrative agency or in the courts, he argues that this choice can be understood partly in 
terms of legislators’ future prospects for controlling agency behavior. Thus, for instance, 
winning coalitions of congressmen are more inclined to opt for administrative as opposed to 
judicial regulation if it appears that they will maintain their advantage in the foreseeable future. 
In contrast, the prospect of party reversals or other changes that might disrupt the preferences of 
Congress and its committees provides an incentive to insulate program implementation from 
external influences by vesting responsibility in the courts. 

Other scholars have extended the legislative-dominance theme in recent years (Weingast 
and Moran 1983, McCubbins and Schwartz 1984; McCubbins 1985). In a series of articles that 
subsume much of what has been done in this area, Mathew McCubbins, Roger Noll, and Barry 
Weingast (MNW) (1987, 1989; see also Calvert, McCubbins, and Weingast 1989) frame 
institutional choice in terms of legislative goals and the inherent uncertainty surrounding 
delegated authority. The dilemma bureaucratic discretion creates from Congress’s perspective is 
that it might produce policies inimical to the constituent interests of members of the coalition 
responsible for the program’s passage and thus undermine their electoral support. To confront 
this, legislative "principals" rely on two basic strategies in order to ensure that bureaucratic 
"agents" faithfully serve the interests of winning coalitions. Some facilitate the role affected 
interests play in alerting congressmen to controversial actions. Given that comprehensive 
oversight is infeasible, a system of "fire alarms" provides a rational way to allocate limited 
resources to those administrative policy areas that are most salient to elected officials. A second 
function performed by administrative procedures under this perspective is to "stack the deck" in 
favor of an existing set of legislative interests. 

Despite its portrayal as an instrument of legislative power, MNW’s notion of deck 


stacking is indistinguishable from perspectives that view congressional behavior as an 


accommodation of whatever external forces happen to dominate the legislative process. 
Moreover, deck stacking is only conducive to legislators’ future electoral success in so far as the 
configuration of forces surrounding the administration of a program remains static. If political 
environments change (as they normally do), the organizational arrangements and the 
judicially-enforced participatory rights and decision-making criteria secured by a winning 
coalition at the time a statute is passed will necessarily subvert the interests of what would 
otherwise be winning coalitions at later points in time. Yet if this represents a critical disjuncture 
in MNW’s reasoning, it also calls attention to the possibility to that legislators’ interests may 
diverge from those of their constituents. 

In general, the distinction between congressional goals and group interests is meaningful 
to the extent that the former lead to institutional arrangements differing from those that the latter 
prefer. In this regard, MNW’s notion of fire alarms designed to allow principals to respond to 
whatever interests happen to be important in the future might be viewed as a reflection of 
institutional goals that are possibly (but not necessarily) independent of short-term group 
pressures (although the success of fire-alarm oversight is logically inhibited by deck stacking). It 
is also possible that fire alarms and other statutory features reflect partisan pressures, institutional 


loyalties, and other types of "self interest" that transcend the career incentives of individual 


members. For example, the popularity of a device such as the legislative veto may well reflect a 


desire to secure the prerogatives of Congress as an institution in the face of growing 


administrative and presidential power. 


Data, Methods, and Hypotheses 
As should be obvious from this brief overview, the literature on administrative design 
suggests a number of important questions about its causes and effects. A fundamental issue 
concerns the relative causal importance of norms versus political forces. Do ideas have a life of 
their own, or are they ultimately rationalizations of self interest? This is obviously a formidable 
question that is not soon to be resolved in a definitive way. Not the least of the difficulties 


confronting such an effort is that self interest is an exceedingly flexible concept that is difficult to 


separate from norms in many contexts. For example, whether the participatory institutions 


resulting from the consumer and environmental movements had to do with ideology or group self 


interests seems to be a somewhat arbitrary distinction. 

Another fundamental question has to do with the importance of congressional goals as an 
independent explanation of administrative structure. This, too, presents challenging issues, 
primarily because of the difficulty of specifying a model that discriminates between the effects of 
congressional goals and external group pressures. Both groups and congressmen are presumably 
concerned about the future as well as the present, and should thus seek to influence constitutiona! 
arrangements accordingly. In Fiorina’s model, for example, the same uncertainty that induces 
legislative supporters of a program to insulate its implementation from interference by 
potentially changing coalitions should provide an incentive for supportive groups to do likewise. 
The same can be said for fire alarms, which may reflect currently-dominant interest groups’ 
uncertainty regarding their future influence as well as the legislature’s need to respond to future 
coalitions. Identifying instances in which legislative majorities do things that are inimical to the 
desires of currently-dominant constituent interests is a very difficult (and some might say 
nonsensical) task. 

Notwithstanding important obstacles, however, many questions regarding the design of 
administrative agencies are amenable to empirical analysis. Our purpose in this study is to 
address one such question. What political conditions induce Congress to adopt structural 
arrangements which are more or less independent from future political control by pressure 
groups, political parties, Congress, or the president? 

To evaluate this question we collected data on 150 legislative enactments passed between 
1862 and 1988, all of which created administrative agencies. The agencies in our sample were 
chartered to perform various functions, including both regulatory and distributive activities. 
About half of the agencies are no longer in existence, having expired or been absorbed into other 
administrative units. However, their long-term existence is of little concern since we are 
studying why legislatures create agencies with independence attributes, not whether those 


agencies continue to exist. 
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We examine three institutional components of administrative independence. One is 
whether legislators placed a new bureaucracy outside or within the executive branch. If the 


agency was created outside the executive branch, then we designate it as independent; if it was 


created within the executive branch we designate it as non-independent.” Of the 150 agencies in 


our sample, 53 were established as independent entities. These include the so called independent 
commissions which Congress is reputed to consider as its own special bailiwicks.’ The 
independent category also includes corporate bodies, such as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board. The enactments creating administrative 
agencies are coded as an indicator variable, with the "on" condition representing agencies created 
outside the executive branch and the "off" condition representing agencies created inside the 
executive branch. 

Leadership structure is another attribute of administrative agencies that helps to 
determine their independence of political control. Multiheaded agencies are not as susceptible to 
political control as single-headed bureaus. Most agencies located outside the executive branch 
have multiheaded leadership, and there are a few agencies within the executive branch which 
also have this attribute. In our sample, 56 agencies are administered by a commission or a board. 
Whether an agency is outside or inside the executive branch, multiheaded leadership should 
render decisionmaking slower and more deliberate, and should ultimately dampen 
responsiveness to overhead political control as a result. Thus, we code a second indicator 


variable as "on" if an agency has multiheaded leadership and "off" if it has single headed 


2. We should point out here that Congress sometimes creates agencies as "independent" within the executive branch. 
We have not made this distinction in our sample, however, because we are unsure what independence in the 
executive branch really means. For example, some scholars would argue that independent executive branch 
agencies lack a constituency which makes them lacking in independence and more susceptible to executive control. 
Thus, we treat them identically with other executive branch agencies. 


3. According to the conventional wisdom, Congress’s ability to influence administration is enhanced by separating 
agencies from the president. At the same time, however, the relevance of the distinction between independent and 
executive-branch agencies is mitigated by important congressional prerogatives in the affairs of the latter, and by 
important presidential controls over the former. 


leadership. 

Congress can also insure greater administrative independence by separating the terms of 
office of agency leaders from those of the president and by imposing partisanship requirements 
on political nominations. For example, the fact that Federal Reserve Board members serve 
staggered, fourteen-year terms makes it difficult for a single cohort of elected officials to 
dominate U.S. monetary policy. Similarly, the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission located 
in the Department of Energy is insulated from political control by the fact that its members serve 
staggered four-year terms, with the additional stipulation that not more than three of the five can 
come from the same political party. In our sample 48 agencies had either balanced partisanship 
requirements or had terms of office that were different from that of the president. In this regard, 
we code a third indicator variable as "on" if either the term of office of appointees differs from 
that of the president or if there are partisanship requirements. The variable is coded "off" if 
neither condition exists. 

The three dependent variables discussed above are dichotomous, so PROBIT is the 
method of choice for statistical analysis. We seek to explain an underlying index of preferences 
by Congress for agencies with independent attributes. Generally, we hypothesize that two 
interrelated factors should affect the probability that Congress adopts legislation creating 
agencies with independent attributes: the scope of political conflict at the time of legislation and 
the degree of certainty about future ability to control the policy. Because these two factors are 
interrelated, more specific hypotheses require further explication. 


Consider the potential behaviors of two different types of legislative coalitions, one 


monopolistic and the other non-monopolistic, under different conditions of political certainty. 


Monopolistic coalitions are characterized by low levels of political conflict and encounter little 
opposition. As a result, they have the capacity to design agencies any way they want so long as 
the design is consistent with the Constitution. That is, they can create independent commissions 
with multiheaded leadership, partisanship requirements, and long terms of office. They can 
create departmental agencies with single headed leadership, terms of office coinciding with that 


of the president, and no partisanship requirements. Or they can create agencies with any mix of 
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these and other attributes in between the two extremes of independence and hierarchical political 
control. 

Monopolistic coalitions have free choice in designing administrative agencies, because 
they are monopolistic. They are also typically more certain of their future ability to control 
policy. If they can maintain their strength, which would seem likely at the time of passage, then 
they know who will be doing the future controlling. As a result, they should be more inclined to 
emphasize political accountability and responsiveness in administrative design. This is because 
future political control is a benefit not to be relinquished for no reason. Thus, we hypothesize 
that, under normal conditions, monopolistic legislative coalitions should create non-independent 
administrative forms.* 

Monopolistic legislative coalitions normally prefer non-independent administrative 
forms, but there may be external conditions which alter these preferences. Uncertainty is not 
merely a function of the size of current majorities, and if coalitions fear that their strength will 
diminish they should seek to insulate administration from future political control. Of course, 
insulating administration from future control also limits their own ability to change the policy 
while limiting the ability of opponents to do the same. Administration becomes a benefit that is 
difficult to remove, but at the same time levies the cost of limited future control. Uncertainty 
about future ability to control the policy can arise for at least two reasons: instability in the 
Congress or a potentially hostile chief executive. In either case, we hypothesize that under 
conditions of political uncertainty monopolistic legislative coalitions will choose independent 
administrative forms. 

Non-monopolistic legislative coalitions present a more difficult case for analysis, because 
there are constraints which limit translation of coalition preferences into structural choice. 


Non-monopolistic coalitions encounter more conflict during the administrative design process. 


At the core, non-monopolistic coalitions should prefer independence or non-independence based 


4. Although the placement of an agency within the president’s chain of command can obviously also detract from 
congressional control in some respects, the linkage between hierarchy and accountability should outweigh this 
disadvantage where a coalition expects to maintain an overwhelming advantage in the legislative process. 
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on the same sorts of considerations as monopolistic coalitions. There is more uncertainty about 


future ability to control policy associated with weak winning coalitions, which, in turn, means 


that they should naturally prefer independent forms. This tendency of weak coalitions to prefer 


independent forms is exacerbated by conditions of electoral uncertainty and/or a hostile chief 
executive. Thus, under all certainty conditions non-monopolistic coalitions should prefer 
independent forms. It is the strength of that preference which should vary with changing 
certainty of future ability to control the policy. 

However, there is a complication in translating these preferences into structural choice. 
Conflict is higher for non-monopolistic coalitions, so they have less say about the design of 
administrative agencies. Opponents of the policy, either in Congress or the White House, are 
often able to negotiate administrative designs which assure future opportunities to intervene. 
Their goal is to inhibit administrative effectiveness, while at the same time maintaining future 
options to do more of the same. Thus, while weak winning coalitions may prefer independent 
forms, their weakness means that they will not always be able to obtain this goal. 

Testing these hypotheses requires that we measure coalition strength and uncertainty at 
the time that votes are cast for each agency in our sample. Measuring coalition strength is no 
easy task. Detailed case study evidence is unavailable for each of the 150 agencies in our 
sample. Even if it were available, such evidence tends to be arbitrary and subject to 
interpretation. Evaluating coalition strength post hoc through legislative votes is also an 
imprecise endeavor, because much of the haggling between legislative coalitions over 
administrative form occurs before votes are cast. Also, most negotiation occurs at the 
subcommittee level or elsewhere behind closed doors. 

Still, we can get a rough idea of coalition strength at the time of passage by looking at 
whether there was a recorded vote, and, if so, by observing the size of the majority. The absence 
of a recorded vote implies minimal conflict and strong coalitions, because only one fifth of a 


quorum in either House is all that is required to force a vote for the record in a particular 
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chamber (i.e., about 44 Representatives or 11 Senators).> What is less clear is what the size of a 


majority on recorded votes implies about political conflict. It could be that the mere ability to 
force a recorded vote implies a non-monopolistic coalition, and that we should use an indicator 
variable for the measure. Or it may be that recorded votes sometimes occur for the purpose of 
credit taking when monopolistic coalitions exist. In this case we should prefer a measure which 
combines the absence of a recorded vote with the size of the majority on recorded votes. To sort 
out these measurement issues we did a preliminary PROBIT analysis of how non-recorded votes 
and the size of legislative majorities on recorded votes affect the probability of independence 
attributes. The results of this preliminary analysis are shown in Table 1. 
Insert Table 1 about here 

The three analyses on the left side of Table 1 use an indicator variable, coded "1" if there 
was no recorded vote on a measure (i.e., the coalition was a monopolistic) and "0" if there was a 
recorded vote (i.e., the coalition may have been non-monopolistic) as the sole explanatory 
variable. The votes for both the House and the Senate are pooled into one data set for increased 
estimation efficiency.° All three analyses confirm, in a preliminary fashion, the expected 
relationship between coalition strength and the creation of agencies with independent attributes. 
As hypothesized, monopolistic coalitions produce agencies designed to enhance future political 
control, not independence. They tend to be located in the executive branch with single-headed 
5. Actually, the Constitution provides for a recorded vote on request of one fifth of members present. However, the 
House and Senate have modified this through chamber rules and tradition. One fifth of a quorum is able to obtain a 
vote for the record in either chamber, with courtesy often extending this to an even smaller number. The Senate has 
only the Roll Call as a method of recording member votes. However, since 1971 the House has used both Roll Calls 
and Teller Votes for the record. The requirement in the House for recording a Teller vote is exactly the same as that 
for a Roll Call vote (see Tiefer 1989: 351, 357-361). Prior to 1973 recorded votes were time consuming, typically 
taking about 30 minutes. However, since the advent of electronic voting in 1973, recorded votes have become less 
time consuming, now generally taking about 15 minutes. There has been an increase in recorded votes as a result of 
electronic voting. This changesuggests the potential for structural change through time in the measures discussed 
below. We tested the analyses for structural effects using dummy and trend variables and could find no evidence of 
sensitivity to change in the measures. 
6. Fiorina (1982) argued that the House and the Senate should differ in their preferences for different 
administrative forms. He claimed that the difference should be due to the greater certainty for Senators because of 
the longer electoral cycle. We tested this hypothesis by including indicator variables for the Senate intercept and 


slope. We found no evidence that the Senate differs from the House in its preference for independent administrative 
forms. 
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leadership, with terms of office the same as the president, and with no partisanship requirements. 
Non-monopolistic coalitions tend to covary with agencies having just the opposite attributes. 

The three analyses on the right side of Table 1 use the size of the majority on recorded 
votes as the explanatory variable. The results suggest that there is no relationship between the 
size of a majority on recorded votes and the tendency of Congress to create agencies with 


independent attributes. We also tried various functional forms of the size of the majority in an 


effort to find a relationship, but to no avail.’ Although we are aware that caution is necessary 


when interpreting null findings, we conclude that the best measure for monopolistic coalitions is 
an indicator variable. Based on this preliminary analysis, we define a monopolistic coalition to 
be one in which there is no recorded vote in either legislative chamber. A non-monopolistic 
coalition is defined as one in which a recorded vote occurs in at least one chamber. 

The findings on the left side of Table 1 lend preliminary support to the hypothesis that 
program proponents are often successful in their efforts to insulate policy from future political 
control under conditions of uncertainty. Or, alternatively, the findings may imply that program 
opponents favor independence, and that they are able to secure it as a design feature offsetting 
unwanted substantive provisions when they constitute a sufficiently strong minority in the 
legislative process. The credibility of this latter interpretation is reinforced by the arguments of 
Bernstein (1955) and others that independence is conducive to agency capture. In order to 
discriminate between these competing explanations and to gain a better understanding of the role 
of long- versus short-term strategies in general, it is also useful to examine the dynamics of 
legislative and executive partisan control as external sources of uncertainty. The two most 
important sources of external uncertainty stem from the legislature itself and from the chief 
executive. 


Concerning uncertainty which stems from the legislature, membership turnover is the 


7. We tried logs, exponentials, quadratics, and various switching functions which assumed different cut points for 
monopolistic versus non-monopolistic coalitions. The different specifications were all about equally unsuccessful. 
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critical factor. Various scholars have observed a short term connection between electoral 
processes and congressional voting behavior (Mayhew 1974; Fiorina 1977; Arnold 1990). The 
specific mechanisms of this short term connection are often tied to perceptions of member self 
interest. Members maintain electoral security by providing benefits to constituents, either to 
those from their particular jurisdiction or, more generally, to those who provide broad electoral 
support. When the benefits provided to these constituents are threatened, then the natural 
tendency is for legislators to insulate these benefits from future threat by creating independent 
administrative forms. 

This rationale explains variations in administrative design as a function of legislative 
microbehavior and short term electoral incentives. However, we should also note that there is a 
long term institutional variant of this explanation. Toward the end of the last century and 
through much of this century, membership turnover in Congress was much higher than in recent 
times. Incumbents were much less secure than they are now, and there may have been an 
institutional tendency toward creation of bureaucracies with independent attributes. Congress as 
an institution, due to less membership turnover, may now be less prone to the creation of such 
agencies. This long term explanation is, of course, observationally indistinguishable from the 
short term explanation discussed above. 

For either reason, then, we expect legislative uncertainty to be high during times when 
there is much membership turnover; it should be low during less volatile periods. To measure 
this concept we take the average of the proportional gains by the majority party in the previous 
election for the two houses of Congress. The measure is labeled "electoral uncertainty" and 
captures both the short and long term effects discussed above. Generally, we expect that high 


membership turnover should result in stronger legislative preferences for independent structures. 


Low membership turnover should produce structures designed for overhead control.® 


A second source of external uncertainty for legislators in their decisions on administrative 


8. At the same time, linkage between electoral uncertainty and independent administrative forms may have been 
vitiated by a second explanation for higher turnover in the past-- the generally-acknowledged fact that a legislative 
Career was simply not as widely appealing as it is today. 


design is the institutional rivalry between Congress and the president. This uncertainty should be 
low during protracted periods of unified government when both the legislative and executive 
institutions are held by the same political party. Conversely, it should increase during periods of 
divided or unstable unified government. Of course, monopolistic legislative coalitions, due to 


their strength, can always impose a structure on the president, but the expectation also exists that 


the president will try to alter policy at some time in the future. Open opposition by the president 


during the legislative process is not necessary for uncertainty to exist. The president represents a 
different constituency from the Congress, and cannot, therefore, be entrusted with congressional 
interests. Thus, uncertainty should increase the probability of independent administrative forms 
when the president is of a different political party than the Congress. 

To measure these differences in uncertainty due to the partisanship of political 
institutions we create another indicator variable called "divided government”. This variable is 
coded 1 when Congress and the presidency are controlled by different political parties; it is 
coded 0 when there is unified party control. Uncertainty should be less during periods of unified 
government, resulting in agencies designed more for hierarchical control. It should be higher 
during periods of divided government producing the opposite expectation of independent 


administrative forms. 


Results 

Table 2 contains estimation results from the basic model which posits that administrative 
design by Congress is a function of legislative coalition strength, electoral uncertainty, and 
institutional rivalries between Congress and the president. The results are arranged by columns 
for each of the three dependent variables. The findings generally confirm the three hypotheses. 

Insert Table 2 about here 

Comparing analyses across equations, monopolistic congressional coalitions result in 
agencies with attributes in the same direction for all three dependent variables. Two of the three 
results show relations which are significant at conventional alpha levels, while the third is 


significant at the 0.07 level. Substantively, the coefficients mean that monopolistic coalitions 
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result more often in departmental type agencies with single headed leadership and terms of office 
coinciding with that of the president. Monopolistic coalitions are strong, able to choose any 
administrative design they want. They also tend to be confident of their future ability to control 
the policy. Accordingly, they usually design agencies for future political control rather than for 
agency independence. 

On the other hand, high electoral turnover in the election preceding an enactment yields 
results which are consistently in the opposite direction. The electoral uncertainty variable is 
significant at the conventional level in the equation for independence of the executive branch. It 
is significant at the 0.08 level for the multiheaded leadership equation, and the direction of the 
relation is fully consistent across all three equations. The substantive meaning of the coefficients 
is that high electoral turnover in the period before the legislative decision increases the 
probability that Congress will create an agency with independent attributes. Presumably, high 
electoral turnover reduces incumbent certainty about future ability to control the policy which 
results in stronger preferences for independent designs. Because we are controlling for coalition 
type, the relation holds for both monopolistic and non-monopolistic coalitions. 

Also as expected, divided government increases the probability that Congress will create 
bureaucracies with independent attributes. The relation is significant at the conventional level in 
only one equation; again, however, it is directionally consistent across all three equations. 
Substantively, the implication of the coefficients is that divided government decreases coalition 
confidence about future ability to control the policy. This results in an increased tendency 


toward designing agencies with independent attributes. Again, because we are controlling for 


coalition type, this relation is true whether coalitions are monopolistic or non-monopolistic. 


The model reported in Table 2 performs best in explaining the creation of agencies 
outside the executive branch. However, for the other two equations the uncertainty variables are 
also suggestive of relations. This difference in explanatory ability across equations is not 
surprising since the creation of agencies with these attributes can occur for various reasons other 
than a desire to increase agency autonomy. Moreover, the leadership of some multiheaded 


agencies is drawn from the leadership of departmental agencies which may actually enhance 
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coordination and control. And terms of office different from that of the president, but shorter 


than four years, may be an effort to separate nominations from electoral processes, not enhance 


administrative independence. In short, the last two equations are noisier than the first equation 


and should differ in strength of relations from the first equation. 

We can further enhance understanding of how uncertainty affects agency design by 
exploring the congressional response to other conditions which might also produce uncertainty. 
For example, there should be differences in uncertainty due not only to the presence of unified 
control of government, but also due to the duration of unified control. Long periods of unified 
party control should increase certainty of future ability to control policy; however, shorter 
periods might actually decrease this certainty, especially after periods of divided government. 
Under these conditions Congress should have an increased awareness of the threat from divided 
government and be anxious to insulate policy from future political control. 

To reflect this concept we created another indicator variable coded on if unified 
government has existed for four years or less, and off if unified government has existed for more 
than four years. We added this variable to the base model to produce the results shown in Table 

Insert Table 3 about here 

Again, the results are directionally consistent across equations. First term unified 
governments increase the probability of Congress creating agencies with independent form. The 
coefficient for first term unified government in the first equation is significant at the 0.06 level, 
while the coefficients in the other two equations are significant at the 0.04 and 0.05 levels 
respectively. The addition of this variable reduces the confidence we can have that divided 
government results in independent forms, perhaps due to collinearity or small N effects 
However, the implication is clear that first term unified governments increase the probability that 
Congress will create administrative forms with independent attributes. 

First term unified governments always follow periods of divided government which 
highlights the uncertainty of partisan politics. As implied by our previous theoretical discussion 


and the results reported in Table 2, monopolistic coalitions usually prefer non-independent 
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forms. However, if uncertainty is also high during periods of unified government, then we 
should expect monopolistic coalitions to reverse their normal preferences. They should favor 
independent administrative forms during first term unified governments. To test for this 
hypothesized change we created an interaction variable coded on when monopolistic coalitions 
exist during the first term of unified governments, and off when one or both conditions do not 
exist. Again, this variable is entered into the base model reported in Table 2 to produce the 
results shown in Table 4. 
Insert Table 4 about here 

The analysis shows that the predicted behavioral change occurs across all three equations. 
Normal preferences are represented by the first set of coefficients in Table 4. As before, 
monopolistic coalitions normally favor departmental agencies with non-independent attributes. 
However, during the first term of a unified government, monopolistic coalitions deviate from 
these normal preferences. The coefficients in all three equations are significant at conventional 


significance levels. They show that monopoly coalitions during first term unified governments 


prefer agencies which have independent attributes. That is, under these conditions there is an 


increased probability of Congress designing agencies which are independent of the executive 


with multiheaded and nonpartisan leadership. 


Conclusions 

Various scholars have asserted after using case study or mathematical simulation 
evidence that politics is important to the design of administrative agencies. However, there has 
heretofore been no rigorous empirical analysis of the relation between politics and administrative 
design. We fill this void with a statistical analysis of the design attributes of 150 different 
administrative agencies, and how they covary with legislative coalition strength and uncertainty 
at the time of legislation passage. Our findings confirm the importance of coalition strength and 
political uncertainty to administrative design. They also have important implications for the 
emerging political theory of bureaucracy and democratic government in the U.S. 


The rapidly developing literature which uses agency theory to understand politics and the 
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bureaucracy has consistently shown that both the president and Congress actively shape and 


mold administrative processes for conformity with contemporaneous coalition preferences (e.g., 


see Weingast and Moran 1983; Moe 1982, 1985; Scholz and Wei 1986; Wood 1988; Wood and 
Waterman 1991, 1993). Through political appointments, budgets, legislative oversight, 
reorganizations, and other means, Congress, the president, and courts successfully manipulate the 
bureaucracy to achieve particularistic policy ends. However, in this study we have also shown 
that the process of dynamic control of the bureaucracy extends to the very beginnings of the 
principal-agent game, to the initial contractual agreement. 

Constitutional actors establish "rules of the game" for the continuing process of political 
control by creating organizational arrangements which are more or less responsive to current 
coalition preferences. Such arrangements are a mobilization of bias, institutionalizing the 
interests of winning coalitions at the time of legislation passage. Implicitly, then, past 
democratic institutions exert latent political influence over current democratic institutions by 
designing them to represent past preferences. And we can explain differences across agencies in 
responsiveness, efficiency, and effectiveness as a function of politics at a previous point in time. 
This understanding fills an important gap in the dynamics of political control of the bureaucracy 
by explaining initial observations, which in some measure also determine the later observations. 

Understanding the politics of administrative design is also important because of its 
implications for democracy and good government in the U.S. Bureaucracy is often criticized 
naively by citizens and politicians for its unresponsiveness, inefficiency, and ineffectiveness. 
Yet, we show that administrative agencies are not designed rationally for responsive, efficient, 
and effective policy. Rather, administrative design is an adaptive response by politicians to 
conditions existing at the time of legislation. Ironically, the expectation is that bureaucracies 
should be responsive, efficient, and effective, but we design them politically to accomplish 
multiple goals, not the least of which is protecting legislator and group interests. 

Thus, while administrative design is not random, it is also unlikely to produce attributes 
commonly associated with good government. Some bureaucracies will always be unresponsive, 


inefficient, and ineffective, and we should be satisfied with this result until we are willing to 
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separate administrative design from political processes. This change is unlikely to occur in the 


near future, so we can safely conclude that bureaucratic failure will remain endemic to the U.S. 


system. 
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TABLE 1: STRUCTURAL ATTRIBUTES OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
AS A FUNCTION OF LEGISLATIVE COALITION STRENGTH 


Coalition Strength Using Coalition Strength Using 
Indicator Variable Proportion on Recorded Votes 


Independent of Executive Branch 


Variable Estimate Std.Err. Variable Estimate 


No Recorded Vote -0.31" 0.15 Recorded Vote 0.31 
Indicator Proportion Yes 


Constant -0.18°" 0.12 Constant -0.43 


Multiheaded Leadership 


Variable Estimate ; Variable Estimate Std.Err. 


No Recorded Vote -0.38" Recorded Vote -0.84 0.94 
Indicator Proportion Yes 


Constant -0.08 Constant 0.61 0.79 


Term Differs from President/ 
Partisanship Requirements 


Variable Estimate 3 Variable Estimate Std.Err. 


No Recorded Vote -0.30" Recorded Vote 0.39 0.95 
Indicator Proportion Yes 


Constant -0.28° ; Constant -0.60 


Note: Estimates are from PROBIT analysis. Hypothesis tests are one tailed. * indicates 
significance at the 0.01 level. ** indicates significance at the 0.05 level. *** indicates 
signficance at the 0.10 level. N for the analysis using the indicator variable is 300; N for the 
analysis using the continuous variable is 105. 
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TABLE 2: LEGISLATIVE COALITIONS, POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY, 
AND THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


Independent Multiheaded Term Differs/ 
Variable of Executive Leadership Partisanship Req. 


Monopolistic -0.53° -0.47™* -0.34"" 
Congressional (0.22) (0.22) (0.22) 
Coalition 


Electoral 2.45" 1.18 
Uncertainty (1.16) (1.14) (1.16) 


Divided 0.41" 0.23 0.11 
Government (0.23) (0.23) (0.23) 


Constant -0.60" -0.39"" -0.51* 
(0.23) (0.22) (0.22) 


Likelihood 12.06 6.94 3.18 
Ratio 


Note: Estimates are from PROBIT analysis. The numbers in parentheses are asymptotic 
standard errors. Hypothesis tests are one tailed. * indicates significance at the 0.01 level. ** indicates si 
level. *** indicates significance at the 0.10 level. N was 150 for all of the above analyses. 


TABLE 3: FIRST TERM UNIFIED GOVERNMENTS AND THE 
STRUCTURAL ATTRIBUTES OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


Independent Multiheaded Term Differs/ 
Variable of Executive Leadership Partisanship Req. 


Monopolistic -0.53™ -0.46" 
Congressional (0.23) (0.22) (0.22) 
Coalition 


Electoral 2" 1.37 
Uncertainty (1.17) (1.16) 


Divided 0.25 0.04 -0.06 
Government (0.25) (0.25) (0.26) 


First Term 0.43°™* 0.49** 0.46** 
Unified (0.28) (0.27) (0.27) 
Government 


Constant -0.84° -0.67* -0.76° 
(0.28) (0.27) (0.27) 


Likelihood 14.44 10.26 6.00 
Ratio 


Note: Estimates are from PROBIT analysis. The numbers in parentheses are asymptotic 
standard errors. Hypothesis tests are one tailed. * indicates significance at the 0.01 level. ** indicates si 
level. *** indicates significance at the 0.10 level. N was 150 for all of the above analyses. 
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TABLE 4: MONOPOLISTIC COALITIONS, FIRST TERM UNIFIED GOVERNMENTS, 
AND THE STRUCTURAL ATTRIBUTES OF ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


Term Differs/ 
Partisanship Req. 


Multiheaded 
Leadership 


Independent 
Variable of Executive 


Monopolistic 
Congressional 
Coalition 


Electoral 
Uncertainty 


Divided 
Government 


First Term 
Unified Govt. & 
Monopolistic 
Coalition 


Constant 


-1.20° 
(0.41) 


2.10" 
(1.18) 


0.28 
(0.24) 


0.88" 
(0.42) 


-0.51™ 
(0.23) 


-1.05* 
(0.37) 


1.28 
(1.16) 


0.10 
(0.24) 


0.79" 
(0.39) 


-0.31 OK 
(0.22) 


-1.11" 
(0.41) 


0.75 
(1.18) 


-0.04 
(0.24) 


1.04° 
(0.42) 


-0.40™" 
(0.23) 


Likelihood 
Ratio 


16.88 


11.46 


10.13 


Note: Estimates are from PROBIT analysis. The numbers in parentheses are asymptotic 
standard errors. Hypothesis tests are one tailed. * indicates significance at the 0.01 level. ** indicates si 


level. *** indicates significance at the 0.10 level. N was 150 for all of the above analyses. 
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INTRODUCT LON 


In searching for psychological understanding of political 
phenomena, the choice of a theoretical famework is crucial. Fach 
psychological theory casts its own light on the political 
Landscape, directing attention to different questions and 
defining a range of available answers. I intend to illustrate 
this by employing a theoretical approach which has heretofore 
received scant attention in political psychology--the thought of 
Carl Jung. 

This paper explores the political significance of Jung's 
concept of "the shadow". My argument is that, first, members of 
political groups (nations, sub-cultures, movements, etc.) tend to 
develop a collective ego-ideal. The psychological content of 
this ego-ideal varies from group to group; it is comprised of 
traits which are consistent with the core values of each group’s 
political ideology. Second, members of political groups are 
prone to repress those psychological qualities in themselves 
which are at variance with their collective ego-ideal. In 
jungian terms, these repressed attributes comprise the shadow of 
that political group: its members become unconscious of the 
existence of such unacceptable attributes in themselves. Third, 
so long as group members remain in this state of denial, they are 
apk to attribute the contents of their collective shadow to 
ontgroups. Political opponents are perceived as embodying those 
very qualities which group members have lost or disowned due to 
their incompatibility with the group’s self-image. Fourth, 
shadow material seeks to express itself; if not integrated into 
consciousness, it tends to be expressed in dangerous, unhealthy 
ways beyond the group’s conscious control. 

IT intend to apply this argument to the political sub-culture 
of the Green movement. First the collective ego-ideal of this 
sub-culture is inferred from its core political values. Using 
the Jungian concept of archetypes, I then identify two major 
components of the Greens’ collective shadow. I discuss the 
negakive consequences of repression and projection within the 
Green subculture. Finally I suggest some ways of working on 
shadow material in order to assimilate it into an expanded, 
healthier, collective self-concept. 


It. ‘THR SHADOW IN JUNGIAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


Appreciation of Jung’s concept of the shadow is impossible 
without an understanding of his idea of the collective 
unconscious, and in particular the concept of archetypes. Unlike 
the personal unconscious, which is made up of lost memories, 
experiences which escape conscious attention, and repressed 
material, Jung defines the collective unconscious as 
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the deposit of all human experience, right back to its 
remotest beginnings.... The collective unconscious contains 
the whole spiritual heritage of mankind’s [sic] evolution, 
born anew in the brain structure of every individual.... The 
[collective] unconscious...is the source of the instinctual 
Forces of the psyche and the forms or categories that 
regulate them, namely the archetypes. (Campbell, 1971, 
pp.44-45) 


Archetypes are inherited, universal, a priori modes of 
perception. They are not ideas or concepts, but rather the 
primordial, inborn infrastructure within which thought occurs. 
Archetypes structure human thought in the same way that instincts 
structure human behavior: "Just as his instincts compel man [sic] 
to a specifically human mode of existence, so the archetypes 
force his ways of perception and apprehension into specifically 
human patterns" (Campbell, p.52). 

Because archetypes are the products of human and pre-human 
heredity rather than of personal experience, they cannot be 
directly recalled. They enter into consciousness only 
secondarily, by means of symbols and mythological forms. 

Although the specific content of particular symbols is variable 
over time and across cultures, symbolic forms and categories show 
a remarkable deqree of regularity. ‘These recurring motifs also 
appear commonly in dreams and among the mentally disturbed, 
supporting Jung’s contention that they are expressions of the 
collective unconscious. 

The collective unconscious is the most powerful system in 
the human psyche, according to Jung. A number of its archetypal 
components have developed so far, and are so central to the human 
psyche, that Jung treats them as separate sub-systems. The 
shadow is one such archetype. It refers to the wild, primitive, 
side of the psyche. The metaphorical character of the term 
"shadow" is doubly apt. First, it connotes darkness and 
negativity, indicating its roots in the dim recesses of our past. 
The quality of the shadow is daimonic, untamed. Second, it 
connotes invisibility, a reference to its hidden character. 
Ordinarily, we repress this unpleasant psychic material because 
it stands in contrast to the ego-ideal, which consists of those 
psychic elements favored by social norms and customs. From these 
approved elements individuals form a social mask, or "persona", 
which is presented outwardly, facing the Light of public 
expectations, while the baser, undesirable elements remain hidden 
in darkness. 

The relationship between the ego-ideal and the shadow is 
therefore compensatory: Whatever is overexpressed, 
underexpressed, or lacking in the former is complemented 
appropriately in the latter (Jung, 1964, p.218). Inner fears 
produce demands for external security, inner weakness produces 
demands for external strength, internal suffering produces 
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demands for external pleasures. The shadow is a recurring theme 
in western wyth and literature, e.g., the ancient Greek Furies, 
fairy tale figures such as ‘Tom Thumb and Stupid Hans, the legend 
of Faust, Macbeth, Frankenstein, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and 
Conrad's Heart of Darkness. 

The same distinction between the personal and collective 
unconscious applies to the shadow. When an individual cannot 
identify with particular emotions, ideas, or impulses, they enter 
the personal shadow. When an entire group engages in such 
repression, its members have a deeper, collective layer to their 
shadow. As with all archetypes, the specific content of the 
shadow differs From one person to another and from one group to 
another. What is univeral is the presence of the shadow itself, 
its dynamic tension with the persona, and its potential danger. 

Repression of shadow elements does not destroy them or rob 
them of their power. Indeed, when the shadow is deprived of a 
conscious outlet, it is "transformed into something essentially 
baleful, destructive, and anarchical" (Odajnyk, p.59). Even 
though the shadow contains aspects of the psyche which, from the 
viewpoint of the persona, seem weak and inferior, the more 
intensely it is repressed the greater its dynamic energy. Any 
political group’s shadow, iff unaknowledged, will find expression 
in unconscious, pathological ways. 

The common, albeit unhealthy, method of coping with 
repressed material is projection: the futile effort to banish it 
From oneself by externalizing it. This process occurs at both 
the individual and the group level. Ry falsely attributing to 
others one's disowned urges, feelings, or ideas, one’s persona is 
preserved, perhaps even reinforced, while at the same time the 
emotional energy associated with the shadow material is directed 
away from the self. 

However, denial and projection cause the shadow to grow 
larger and darker. On the personal level, it can lead to 
neurosis and psychosis: Gandhi’s domineering treatment of his 
wife and close associates was an expression of his shadow. On 
the group level, it can express itself in collective violence, 
crime, corruption, fanaticism, authoritarian submission, and 
other symptoms of moral decay. The Klu Klux Klan embodies the 
dark side of American race relations, just as David Koresh’s 
Rranch Davidians express the shadow of American Protestantism. 
The shadow is often Linked to the existence of evil (Sanford, 
1990). 

Recognition of one's own shadow is difficult, but not 
impossible. Tt is part of the process of "individuation", a 
movement towards wholeness and balance. Jung refers to this 
natural human striving for unity as the archetype of the "self," 
an all-inclusive form symbolizing the final goal of human 
development. Individuation is the process by which the shadow 
and other subsystems of this transcendent self are recognized, 
accepted, and assimilated into consciousness. He tells us that: 
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It is everybody's allotted fate to become conscious of 
and learn to deal with this shadow.... The world will] 
never reach a state of order until this truth is 
generally recognized (Jung, 1964, p.223) 


[TF the political disorders resulting from denial and 
projection of the shadow are to be corrected, political groups 
must come face to face with the undomesticated forces hidden in 
their collective unconscious. The development of a more inclusive 
consciousness therefore plays a critical role in the amelioration 
of political problems. Just as failure to absorb the shadow 
exaggerates its power, so assimilation of the shadow tames it. 
Self-knowledge increases awareness of the universal capacity for 
shameful behavior. ‘The persona's posture of blamelessness yields 
to the humble recognition that we are not exempt from the faults 
we find in others. The need to dehumanize one's enemies gives 
way to greater understanding and sense of shared responsibility. 
According to Jung (1964, p. 225)), 


Anything that disappears from your psychological 
inventory is apt to turn up in the guise of a hostile 
neighbor, who will inevitably arouse your anger and 
make you aggressive. It is surely better to know that 
your worst enemy is right there in your own heart. 


It does not follow that political groups must adopt the very 
values they reject and thereby become Like their enemy. But 
since the shadow cannot be eliminated, they must guard against 
perfectionistic standards and scapegoating. Individuation is 
hoth an ethical and a spiritual undertaking. Schmookler says 


Evil in the human psyche comes from a failure to bring 
together, to reconcile, the pieces of our experience. 
When we embrace all that we are, even the evil, the 
evil in us is transformed. (Zweig & Abrams, p.238) 


Pat: . The Political Culture of the Green Movement 


In order to corroborate the validity of Jung's argument with 
regard to a particular political group, evidence is needed in two 
areas. First it is necessary to establish, by analyzing the core 
values of the group, the nature of its ego-ideal. From this, 
inferences may be drawn about the corresponding character of the 
group’s shadow. Second it is necessary to document, by analyzing 
both the group's inner dynamics and its perceptions of outgroups, 
the existence of denial and projection. ‘To illustrate this kind 
of analysis, I will describe how the shadow archetype applies to 
the political subculture of the Green movement. 

The Green movement is not easy to define becauece it has 
emerged only in the past two decades. As a result it is still 
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organizationally mutable and ideologically fluid. Its political 
posture has variously been described as "eco-feminist", New Age", 
"post-patriarchal" and "transformational". [ts contours have 
been outlined empirically by Milbrath’s (1986, 1990) survey data 
on the "environmental vanguard", Inglehart’s (1971, 1981) 
research on "post materialism", and marketing research by the 
former Stanford Research Institute (1978) on the "Societally 
Conscious." Capra and Spretnack (1984), Rensenbrink (1992), and 
Slayton (1992) provide detailed analyses of their organizational 
efforts in FRurope and the United States. 

Capra and Spretnak (1984, p.30) identify four basic 
"pillars" of Green polities: 1) ecology, which refers not merely 
Fo environmentalism but to a holistic, systems-theoretic approach 
to natural and political processes; 2) social responsibility, 
which means the support of economic, legal, and political 
equality as well as the duty to contribute to the common good; 3) 
grassroots democracy, i.e., expanded opportunities for direct 
participation in public decisions; and 4) nonviolence, denoting 
opposition to both violent behavior and structural oppression. 
The North American Greens in 1984 expanded this list to ten "Key 
Values" with the addition of community economics, respect for 
diversity, post patriarchal values, decentralization, global 
responsibility, and future focus/sustainability. 

In addition, two related, over-arching themes or "meta- 
values" are consistently identified in the literature on the 
Green movement: spirituality and feminism (Spretnak, 1986). The 
former emphasizes a reverence for the cosmic web of life and a 
commitment to raising human consciousness away from ego- 
centeredness. ‘The latter consists of a radical critique of 
patriarchal thought and institutions as well as the development 
of emancipatory political alternatives. 

It is possible to draw from these core values a picture of 


the collective ego ideal of the Green movement. One central 
feature of this ego ideal is the ahsence of the will to power in 
its traditional sense. The power motive, conventionally 
understood as the need for control or dominance over others, is 
incompatible with Green values. Their critique of patriarchy 
stresses the destructive effects of dominant/subordinate power 
relations between people and with nature. Power is 


reconceptualized as potency or ability ("power to" and "power 
with") rather than control of others ("power over"; see Starhawk, 
1987; Rensenbrink, pp.72-75). The Greens aim at creating a 
"pbartnership" rather than a "dominator" society, a community in 
which influence is widely and equitably shared (Bisler, 1987). 
The principle of nonviolence reinforces this antipathy towards 
seeking or exercising power in its tiraditional sense, because of 
its coercive connotations. Aggressive, threatening behavior and 
oppressive political practices run counter to the Green ethos. 

A second primary characteristic of the Greens’ ego-ideal is 
the strong need for rectitude. jreen politics is emphatically a 
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politics of principle rather than a politics of expediency. ‘This 
follows from their emphasis on inner-directedness and spiritual 
growth. Greens espouse compassion with all beings, fidelity to 
one’s political values, and honesty in the political process. 
Their post- materialist search for self-actualization, for 
movement towards higher consciousness, is incompatible with the 
dirty tricks, smoke-filled rooms, and double-dealing of hardball 
politics-as-usual. 

A third element of the Greens’ ego-ideal is the high 
priority given to affiliation. This reflects their egalitarian 
ethos and their respect for diversity. Greens seek to transcend 
the politics of us-against-them. They see themselves as "beyond 
left and right". Their goal is to create a synthesis of policies 
and ideas from each point along the traditional ideological 
spectrum. Congruent with this theme is their emphasis on 
community. Green politics is inclusive rather than divisive, 
respecting ethnic, cultural, religious, racial and gender 
differences. Greens oppose monolithic institutions, intolerance, 
and homogeneity. They value multiple perspectives and many 
voices in decision-making. Hierarchical, directive leadership is 
discouraged in favor of more collaborative, consensus-based 
decision-making processes. 

Finally, the Greens’ commitment to group cohesion and 
personal empowerment outweighs their desire for efficiency in 
achieving their political objectives. Proper political means are 
not to be subordinated to successful goal-attainment. Put 
another way, one of the Greens’ primary goals is development of 
healthy procedures, tactics, and strategies. Their argument is 
not only that ends cannot justify means, but also that a 
communitarian, egalitarian political process is the only way to 
determine what political goals should in fact be achieved. 

The motivational profile of the Green ego ideal, then, in 
comparison with that of other political groups, is above average 
in the need for rectitude and affiliation, but below average in 
the need for power and achievement. The ideal personality type 
which one would expect from this combination of motives and 
values is sincere, kind, gentle, cooperative, open-minded, and 
unselfish. The extent to which members of the Green movement 
conform to this collective persona is an empirical question 
beyond the scope of the present paper. It is likely, however, 
that active members would feel greater pressure to conform than 
inactive members, and that the "fundis" or "deep ecologists" 
would exhibit such personality traits more strongly than the less 
spiritually-oriented "realos" and Left Greens. What matters most 
for the present analysis is that, insofar as this persona 
represents the Greens’ shared ego-ideal, its characteristics 
offer revealing clues as to the content of their collective 
shadow. 
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THE SHADOW 


OF ‘THR GREEN MOVEMENT 
Bear in mind that all political groups possess potentially a 
complete repertoire of political motives and characteristics. 
What personality dimensions are apt to be lacking or understated 
in the Green persona? In jungian terms, what archetypes are most 
likely to be split off and denied admission into the 
consciousness of the Greens? 

As Dante needed someone to guide his journey into the 
underworld of the Inferno, so it is useful here to seek the aid 


of one who understands the dark side of politics Virgil, the 
voice of reason, was Dante’s guide into the depths of evil. The 
most suitable guide into the hell of shadow politics is the 
master of Realpolitik, Niccolo Machiavelli. For it was 


Machiavelli (1952, p.84) who advised us that 


how we Jive is so far removed from how we ought to 
live, that he who ahandons what is done for what ought 
to be done, will rather learn to bring about his own 
ruin than his preservation. A man who wishes to make a 
profession of goodness in everything must necessarily 
come to grief among so many who are not good. 


Machiavelli treated the will to power as a political given; 
"virtue" for him meant success in getting, keeping, and expanding 
control over others. He advised power-seekers to learn how to be 
bad when necessary to achieve their political goals. An advocate 
of the "manly" arts of force and fraud, he ridiculed Christian 
piety. The Machiavellian prince would undoubtedly score high on 
both power and achievement motivation and correspondingly Low on 

the needs for rectitude and affiliation. Who then is better 
qualified to assist us in appreciating the shadow of the Green 
movement ? 

Moreover, his metaphorical prose is well-suited to the 
analysis of archetypal political material, particularly when 
discussing the personal qualities appropriate for political life. 
OF central importance here is his advice "to know well how to act 
as a beast", i.e., to appreciate titico brutish side of politics. 
Specifically, he argues that it is necessary to "imitate the fox 
and the lion"; the fox, Machiavelli explains, is good at avoiding 
traps, the lion at protecting himself against wolves 
(Machiavelli, p. 92). Bach of these symbols, I believe, 
epitomizes essential political qualities which have been split 
off from the Green ego-ideal. 

The fox represents the trickster archetype (Jung, 1959). 

The trickster, a Dionysian figure often associated with hunter 
gatherer cultures (Chinen, 1991), is elusive and protean. Hynes 
(1993, pp.34-42) identifies six central characteristics of mythic 
tricksters: 1) The trickster is ambiguous, anomalous, and 
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polyvalent, "the epitome of binary oppositions." 2) The 
trickster is a consumate liar, deceiver, cheater, and spoiler. 

3) The trickster is a shape-shifter, the "master of 
metamorphosis", whose bodily appearance, gender, and even 
species, change to facilitate deception. 4) The trickster 
inverts and overturns situations, values, and social orders. 5) 
The trickster serves as both a messenger and imitator of the 
gods, a mediator who crosses the boundary between the sacred and 
the profane. 6) The trickster tinkers with and transforms both 
the holy and the lewd, often humorously. By blaspheming or 
mocking taboos, the trickster ingeniously forms creative 
innovations and unexpected insights, thereby indirectly focusing 
attention, often humorously, on the nature of conventional norms. 

The Lion symbolizes the archetype of the hero. The 
energetic quality of the Jion is Apollonian: strong, proud, and 
stout-hearted. Unlike the trickster who relies on sleight-of- 
hand or fabrication, the lion is associated mythologically with 
the image of the charismatic leader in warrior cultures who 
leaves home, has a perilous, exciting adventure, and returns to 
tell about it (Campbell, 1973). 

Heroes overcome obstacles through courage, skill, and 
perserverence. Theirs is the role of the inspirational, 
invincible leader who commands the center of both human and 
divine attention. Tollefson (1993) finds four traits shared by 
heroes around the world: Heroes do something worth talking about, 
they serve powers or principles larger than themselves, they Live 
lives worthy of imitation, and they are catalysts for change. 

Neither of these archetypes is compatible with the Greens’ 
collective persona. ‘The Greens’ opposition to dominance and 
hierarchy relegates the heroic forcefulness of the lion into the 
darkness. The fox's shrewdness and deception are incongruent 
with their commitment to spiritual integrity and their rejection 
oF expediency. 

Of particular interest here are the political consequences 
of repressing these archetypal figures. First they become 
distorted, destructive, evil forces. The heroic lion becomes a 
symbol of savage ferocity and violent oppression; followers fear 
their leader’s power. ‘The cunning fox becomes emblematic of 
fraud and treachery. Mistrust and intrigue permeate the 
political community. Second these archetypes are projected from 
the shadow onto outgroups: they are coercive and domineering, 
they are duplicitous and sneaky, we are not. 

Another way of looking at this dynamic is to recall the 
complementary relationship between the persona and the shadow. 
The presence of exaggerated archetypes in the shadow is the 
psyche's way of compensating for a deficiency in consciousness. 
When the lion is understated or missing from the persona, this 
deficiency is outwardly expressed by the archetype of the 
innocent lamb: docile, timid, and weak. ‘The positive energy of 


the hero--brave, audacious, and assertive--is lacking. 
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Similarly, the absence of adroitness, shrewdness, and acumen is 
the price of relegating the fox to the shadow. In their place is 
the witless fool: an inept, ingenuotis, clucking hen. . 

Roth the lamb and the hen are easily lead to slaughter. In 
this sense, Machiavelli’s dictum takes on heightened meaning for 
the Greens. Failure to come to grips with the bestial side of 
politics leads to denial and projection. ‘The former robs them of 
their courage and savvy. The latter dehumanizes their opponents 
by portraying them as oppressive and cunning. 

For groups such the Greens, who seek a fundamental 
transformation of the polity, denial of these archetypes is 
especially costly, because both the hero and the trickster are 
eultural transformers. Heroes serve as pathfinders who show the 
way to new knowledge and new destinations. Their strength of 
character and energy are sources of group vitality in the face of 
daunting challenges. They embody the moral purpose of their 
group and provide inspiration, even when tragically flawed. 

The trickster empowers by exciting the imagination and 
pointing out new possibilities, reminding us of humanity’s 
freedom to transcend the inhibitions of the given world and imbue 
it with new meaning. Tricksters embody bipolarity and the 
synthesis of opposites. As a small creature who outwits more 
powerful adversaries, the trickst=r represents hone for the 
oppressed. Ry highlighting and crossing the boundaries between 
order and innovation, tricksters link predictability and 
creativity, pattern and sponteneity. They provide an antidote 
for the pomposity and moralism which often characterize visionary 
movements. 

The preceding analysis is derived deductively from the 
nature of jungian theory and the literature on the Greens’ core 
values. If valid, certain empirically testable propositions 
Follow about the Greens’ group dynamics. 

1) Because of their denial of the hero, the Greens are 
expected to experience extraordinary problems with jieadership and 
power issues. They are apt to mistrust aggressive aspiration to, 
or expression of, powerful leadership. Conflicts are likely to 
be avoided rather than confronted. 

2) Denial of the trickster is likely to cause the Greens to 
encounter unusual difficulty with issues of trust and tactics. 
This is apt to show up in the form of intrigue and mutual 
suspicion, as well as confusion over organizational and strategic 
choices. 

3) Greens are expected to project these archetypes both onto 
outgroups and onto opponents within their own movement. 
Projection of the hero is Likely to show up in expressions of 
anger toward those who are perceived as exhibiting top-down 
leadership and overbearing control. Projection of the trickster 
is expected to produce anger towards those perceived to be 


engaging in deceptive, fraudulent political conduct. 
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There are several sources of evidence which can be brought 
to bear on these claims. Descriptive materials on the Greens, 
particularly Capra & Spretnak (1984), Rensenbrink (1992), Satin 
(1990) and Slayton (1992), support each of these hypotheses. ‘The 
struggle over leadership and power issues in the Green movement 
is frequently mentioned. Greens’ mistrust expertise, hierarchy, 
and worldly success (Satin, 1990, p.2). Aggressive leadership 
styles are criticized as oppressively masculine. Greens are 
prone to resent heroic conduct. Capra & Spretnak (1984, p.135), 
for example, observe: 


People who are too charismatic, too effective, too 
noticeable, too creative in their theories, or too 
sought after by the media are often attacked and to an 
extent devoured by the Greens. 


Rensenbrink (1992, p.198), in words equally suggestive of 
the phantom lion, also refers to Greens as "fiercely ready to 
pounce on the actions and words of those who take initiative." 
Slayton (1992, p.110) cites the following analysis by a Green 
activist: "The Greens need SpokesPeople and they need Leaders. 
There are leaders around but they leave regularly because of [the 
Greens’] penchant for stoning them." 

The Greens’ antipathy towards heroic leadership is further 
reflected in their practice of frequent rotation of official 
positions. In Germany, for example, Greens elected at the state 
and federal level are expected to turn over their positions after 
a certain period, usually two years (Capra & Spretnak, 1984. 
pp.41-43). Furthermore, the party forbids anyone to serve on 
more than one body within the partv simultaneously. 
Concentration of power is avoided, although at the price of lost 
seniority, experience, credibility, and hence influence. 

The avoidance of conflict, also a common problem among 
Greens, has been linked to their emphasis on community and 
affiliation. Slayton (1992, p.93) alludes to their "laid-back’ 
1960s attitudes. Rensenbrink (1992, p.113-115) describes the 
side effects of the Greens’ "longing for a new perfect harmony": 


Differences are muted when they shouldn't be, conflict 
is assumed to have been transcended when it hasn’t 


been, and the member finds it necessary to conform, 
lapse into passivity, or get out. 


Similarly, elected Green officials in Germany have 
complained that this desire for congeniality discourages grass- 
rooks members From listening to their problems and conflicts 
(Capra & Spretnak, p.159). The courage to confront conflict 
squarely appears to be in short supply. One German Green noted 
that "there are a lot of soft people in the Greens without much 
juice in them" (Capra & Spretnak, p.150). 
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Regarding tactical issues, Greens have been particularly 
vexed by the tension hetween their political principles and the 
search for effective methods of political engagement: how are 
they to honor their intrinsic values and still achieve their 
externa] goals? For example, political actions which most 
Faithfully demonstrate their opposition to violence and 
injustice, such as direct action tactics, may be futile or even 
self-defeating in terms of producing tangible political results. 
On the other hand, unbridled expediency, even in the pursuit of 
worthwhile goals, runs counter to the Greens’ view that means are 
inseparable from ends. In motivational terms, the challenge is 
to reconcile the needs for rectitude and achievement. 

This tension has surfaced in several areas. Since 
governmental institutions rely on coercion, deciding whether to 
organize as a political party and participate in the established 
power system has been problematic for Greens in both Furope and 
the United States. Coalitions with other political groups, whose 
tactics may be at variance with intrinsic Green values, raise 
similar problems. Particularly pertinent to the issue of their 
repression of the trickster is the observation by Capra and 
Spretnak that the Marxist-oriented Greens in Germany devote much 
more time and energy to discussing strategy and tactics than do 
the visionary/holistic greens (pp.148-150). Slayton makes a 
similar observation about the Left Greens in the United States. 
Rensenbrink’s describes the struggle within the United States 
Greens in facing "that part of the political which gives 
spiritually minded people the most trouble: strategy" (p.238- 
244). These comments are consistent with the idea that the 
Green's persona banishes the fox into the darkness. 

These same authors also provide evidence of internal 
mistrust and intrigue (Capra & Spretnak, pp.155-56, 217; 
Rensenbrink, pp.194-95, 202-13; Slayton, pp.94-98). Cleavages 
exist between local and regional/national elements, activists vs. 
intellectuals, leftist vs. spiritual factions, men and women 
members. Slayton describes the bickering among the U.S. Greens 
at all levels as incessant, malicious, and brutal. What cannot 
he assessed presently is whether such turmoil is more pronounced 
than in political groups which integrate the fox into their 
collective persona. 

Turning to the Greens’ attitude towards outgroups, one finds 
a revealing anomaly. On the one hand, the stress on holistic, 
systems-theoretic analysis suggests a rejection of the politics 
of us-against-them. Greens are committed ideologically to 
recognizinging interdependence, celebrating diversity, and 
transcending opposites. Such a position ostensibly encourages 
compassion towards all rather than hostility towards perceived 
enemies. 

Nonetheless, there are in fact political groups which Greens 
staunchly oppose in principle. ‘These are likely targets for the 
projection of shadow material. They include pollutors, arms 
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manufacturers and dealers, bigots, oppressive oligarchies, 
mindless consumers, multinational corporations and monolithic 
bureaucracies. Indeed the Greens do attribute to such groups the 
very qualities they deny in themselves: power-seeking and 
duplicity. Moreover, within the Greens themselves, the various 
factions mentioned above have self-destructively demonized one 
another. As Jung predicts, the perception of shadow material in 
their opponents arouses anger, even hatred, among Greens 
(Rensenbrink, pp.245-46) . 


SHADOW-WORK: HEALING THE TNNER MACHIAVELLI 


Such evidence may be insufficient to draw final conclusions 
about the validity of the hypotheses under discussion here; 
however, they do gain a high degree of plausibility. In fact 
there is evidence that similar dynamics are to be found in other 
utopian, visionary political groups in the peace and 
environmental movements (see, Zisk, 1992). This is consistent 
with jungian theory; to the extent that their ideologies 
emphasize ideals similar to the Greens, they are expected to 
develop similar ego ideals and, consequently, similar shadows. 

Particularly in Light of the repeated failure of previous 
efforts to establish decentralized, non-violent, grass-roots 
democracies, the difficulties posed by the Greens’ collective 
shadow should not be overlooked. Paradoxically, their commitment 
to spiritual values may exacerbate the problem. The more a 
political group emphasizes upward movement towards the light of 
higher consciousness, the less willing it will be to look down 
into the depths. This increases the danger posed by the shadow: 
the brighter the light, the darker the penumbra it casts. 

There is, however, a counterveiling dimension of the Green 
ethos which may ameliorate their difficult psychological dynamic. 
The Greens’ emphasis on the feminine element should mitigate the 
split between the shadow and the ego ideal. This is because, as 
Sanford (1991, p.20) puts it, 


"In feminine reality, contrasts are not so sharply 
seen and drawn. The masculine element sees things in 
bright sunlight; this is this and that is that. The 
Feminine is Like seeing in the moonlight; things kind 
of blend together, and they’re not so distinct from one 
another." 


Additional analysis of groups which differ in their emphasis 
on spiritual and feminist values would be needed to determine 
more precisely their relative impact on the political 
significance of the shadow. The Greens themselves are not 
unaware of these problems, although they offer explanations which 
are unrelated to the collective unconscious. The primary rival 
hypothesis is Slayton’s (1992), based on data about the delegates 
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to a 1989 national Green gathering. She argues that some of the 
turmoil among the Greens can be attributed to their unusually 
alienated, isolated, self-directed, and non-conformist lives. 
This makes sense as far as it goes, but can it explain the 
chronic depth and intensity of the Greens’ problems? Especially 
in light of their high educational backgrounds (approximately 65% 
of the Eugene delegates had spent some time in graduate school), 
t is hard to attribute such persistently self-defeating and 
rrational behavior simply to these background characteristics. 
There is a Jeckyll-and-Hyde flavor to the disjunction 
between Green values and Green group dynamics. This, plus their 
failure to learn from past mistakes, indicates that the roots of 
the problem lie deeper in the Greens’ collective psyche. In what 
Follows, therefore, 1 offer some ideas derived from Jungian 
psychology about dealing with shadow material at the group level, 
particularly the archetypes of the hero and the trickster. 

Jungian thought is particularly helpful in remediating 
problems within transformational political groups. Jung is one 
of a very few psychological theorists who take the spiritual 
dimension of human existence seriously. The expansion of 
consciousness is the essential jungian remedy for the dangers to 
the person and the planet which result from repression of the 
self. He also stresses the bipolar nature of human consciousness 
and the need for transcendence of opposing tendencies in order to 
achieve fuller growth. His views on the androgynous character of 
the human psyche, as reflected in the archetypes of the anima and 
the animus, are particularly well developed compared to most 
treatments of femininity and masculinity. Finally, he is 
skeptical of the overly rational tendency in modern thought, 
emphasizing the intuitive apprehension of myths, symbols and 
rituals as crucial sources of understanding. Particularly when 
dealing with the paradoxical character of shadow material, 
imagination is often more appropriate than logic. 

On the other hand, Jung is a staunch individualist, 
reflecting his liberal background. He does not focus on systemic 
change or group work. His theory emphasizes the the importance 
of individual spiritual growth; inner transformation is the sine 
qua non of political transformation. Yet individual therapy is 
not feasible for large numbers of people. Are there modes of 
working with shadow material which are widely accessible not just 
to the Greens but to political groups in general? 

The classic jungian approach to the shadow is through dream 
work. One vehicle for domesticating the collective shadow is the 
dream group, in which members share their dreams and discuss 
their significance (Neu, 1988; Sanford, 1978). Generally the 
shadow appears in dreams as a person of the same sex as the 
dreamer but of the opposite complexion or coloring (von Franz, 
1991). Tronically, as one member recognizes the archetypal 
meaning of such dream figures, others experience their own unique 
understanding of them, fueling intimacy by tapping the group’s 
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collective unconscious. The transformational potential of dream 
groups has heen demonstrated hy Jeremy Talor (1983; 1992), who 
has worked with thousands of people in hundreds of community- 
based workshops. Working with groups as diverse as blacks and 
whites, Palestinians and Israelis, and warring prison gangs, 
Taylor has had great success in overcoming animosity through 
dream work. By bringing shadow material to consciousness in 
subtle, non-ideological ways, the shared exploration of dreams 
overcomes the dynamics of denial and projection. 

A second approach is through the use of rituals and 
ceremonies. Like dream work, such collective activities are an 
avenue to archetypal energy, bypassing the rational mind. They 
are a familiar component of the feminist movement and the 
mythopoetic branch of the men’s movement (Cahill & Halpern, 1990; 
Harding, 1992; Stein, 1990). Some groups focus on drumming and 
chanting, others on poetry or visual arts, others on body 
movement. The effect is more than just creation of community-- 
the process provides a way to assimilate repressed primitive 
energy into conscious awareness. 

Dream work and rituals are valuable tools for integrating 
all types of unconscious material into an expanded sense of self. 
The next two processes are particularly appropriate for 
reclaiming the archetypes of the lion and the fox, respectively. 
Fisler and Loye (1990) describe a group exercise in which 
participants use story-telling and role-playing to portray the 
hero/heroine archetype, first in the context of a conventional 
"dominator" (patriarchal) society and then in the context of a 
"partnership" (post-patriarchal) society. This exercise imbues 
the lion archetype with contents appropriate to the transformed 
culture envisioned by the Greens, such as the adventurous or wise 
heroine, the hero as healer or nurturer. The courage and 
boldness of the lion igs expressed, but without conquest or 
patriarchal gender scripts. 

One way of domesticating the trickster’s shrewdness in 
communication and mediation is described by Fisher and Ury 
(1981). ‘They distinguish "positional bargaining" from 
"negotiation on the merits". The former typifies the win/lose, 
zero-sum approach of conventional power politics. The second 
approach is congruent with the Greens’ emphasis on bridging 
differences and collaborative decision-making. The negotiating 
tactics associated with this approach allow the fox's elusiveness 
and cleverness to be expressed. For example, if one side in the 
negotiation continues to use hard positional bargaining despite 
the other's attempts to negotiate on the merits, Fisher and Ury 
suggest turning the tables via "negotiation Jujitsu" (pp.11-122). 
This is a trickster technique which artfully sidesteps the 
other's attack and deflects it against the problem. Their 
advice: don’t attack their position, look behind it; don’t defend 
your ideas, invite criticism and advice; recast an attack on you 
as an attack on the problem; ask questions and pause. 
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Unquestionably, much remains to be learned about shadow 
work. The approaches mentioned above are meant only to be 
suggestive of ways in which political groups can foster 
familiarity with their shadow. It bears repeating that the 
danger lies not in the shadow material itself but in a one-sided 
consciousness which refuses to own its dark side. Zweig and 
Abrams (1991, p.271) quote a letter from Jung in which he 
explains that dealing with the shadow 

consists soley in an attitude. First of all one has to 

accept and to take seriously into account the existence 
of the shadow. Secondly, it is necessary to be 
jnformed about its qualities and intentions. Thirdly, 
long and difficult negotiations will be unavoidable. 


VE. CONCLUS LON 

The future of the Green movement hinges on a number of 
interlocking factors, of which psychological dynamics are only 
one subset. However, it is possible to envision three scenarios, 
each the product of a different response to the tension between 
the Green's ego-ideal and their collective unconscious. 

1) The first, and historically most common, is convergence 
or "the effectiveness trap." Here, in order to achieve their 
political goals, Greens begin to adopt the tactics and procedures 
of the dominant political culture. Incrementally, they then 
become more and more like the groups they oppose. In time, the 
Greens hecome merely one more voice in the not-so-heavenly chorus 
of interest group pluralism, retaining some of their distinctive 
range and timbre but losing their "outsider" stance. Co-optation 
and goal displacement occur as the Greens gain influence and 
mainstream respectability. Their ego-ideal requires less 
repression of Machiavellian impulses, and their shadow blends 
gradually into that of the Jarger political culture. 

2) The converse scenario is that of polarization, in which 
the Greens maintain fealty to their ego ideal and avoid political 
contamination. The price, however, is political irrelevance, or 
what Marien (1983) has referred to as "the sandbox syndrome". 
While the Greens are narcissistically preoccupied with their 
chronic leadership and strategy issues, environmentally 
unsustainable practices and oligarchic politics continue unabated 
in the polity at large. Unwilling or unable to become seriously 
engaged in the hard work of practical politics, Greens leave 
others to make the critical decisions. May (1972) characterizes 
this posture as "pseudoinnocence": making a virtue of one’s 
inability to cause or prevent change. Having accentuated the 
split between their ego-ideal and the dark side of politics, the 
Greens attribute all bad thoughts and deeds to the dominant 
political culture and only good ones to themselves. This is the 
acenario one would anticipate simply by extrapolating from the 
current dynamics of the Green movement. 
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3) A third possibility exists which transcends the dangers 
of the first two. Its occurence presupposes successful : 
integration of the Lion and fox archetypes into the Green 
persona. Assimilation of the shadow is radically different from 
corruption by it. By admitting that these political energies are 
universal parts of the human pysche, including their own, the 
Greens’ ego ideal expands, becomes more whole. Denial and 
projection yield to the acceptance and absorption of shadow 
elements. ‘The lion and the fox are thereby robbed of their 
corrosive, destructive force, allowing their positive qualities 
to be incorporated into the political repertoire of the Green 
movement . 

In this scenario, "Green warriors" (Rensenbrink, p.226-31) 
fearlessly charm and empower their companions, boldly pushing 
responsibility to the lowest organizational levels. A diverse 
array of heroines and heroes derive their authority from 
Flexible, collaborative relationships and political acumen rather 
than from their ability to dominate. Conflict is expected, but 
because it is not loaded with repressed shadow energy, it is 
neither vindictive nor chronic. 

"Wise as serpents, gentle as doves", the Greens employ 
tactics which deftly maneuver through the pitfalls of power 
upending conventional practices, outwitting their 


politics, 


stronger opponents, and all the while changing the rules of the 
game. They view occasional breaches of shared values as 
necessary in order to bring the underside of their dominant norms 


to the surface. Without losing ethical sensitivity, they 
appreciate deviance as a remedy for self-righteousness and moral 
defensiveness. 

The foregoing analysis leads to two general conclusions. 

The first is that "wolves" and "traps" are as much a part of the 
political terrain today as they were in Machiavelli's Florence; 
his admonition to learn about the political underworld must still 
he heeded. This is not to suggest, however, that 
Machiavellianism is a sufficient guide for visionary groups such 
as the Greens. Just as Dante’s Virgil could take him only on the 
first, downward leg of his spiritual journey, so Machiavelli 
cannot reveal the entire way to political transformation, but 
only to the shadow side of politics. 

This raises the second point, which has to do with the value 
of jungian theory as a framework for political psychology. ‘The 
collective unconscious and its archetypal contents are concepts 
which shed new light on crucial features of the Greens’ 
psychological dynamics. In its general form, the same analysis 
is applicable to all political groups. Moreover, jungian thought 
provides not only diagnostic but also prescriptive insights 
regarding the functioning of political groups. Individuation, 
the movement towards spiritual wholeness, is furthered by group 
activities which employ imagination, dreams, ritual, and myth. 
And it is precisely this growth process, Jung tells us, which 
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diminishes the political pathologies that result from repressing 
unpleasant features of the human psyche. 


NOTES 


I am grateful to Betty Zisk and John Rensenbrink for their 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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Abstract 


In recent years, an increasing number of Black candidates have been elected as mayors of 


cities with small to moderate Black populations through the strategies of deracialization or 
through the formation of biracial coalitions. In a deracialized campaign, the issue of race is 
downplayed in favor of racially neutral issues. Biracial coalitions are unity efforts among Black . 
and other minority groups or among Black and White liberal voters. Both have been successfully 
employed in efforts to gain crossover votes from White voters and subsequent elections of Black 
mayors. 

In the city of Louisville, Kentucky, the approximately 30 percent Black population is the 
largest of any minority group in the state. However, in past mayoral elections, Black Louisvillians 
have not been able to mobilize behind one viable Black candidate in a mayoral election. This 
paper examines major reasons why mobilization efforts of the Black community in Louisville have 
failed in attempts to elect a Black mayor. Also, it analyzes whether Black candidates in the city 


can achieve victory through a deracialized campaign or a biracial coalition. 


Deracialization and Biracial Coalition: Possible Election Strategy for 
African-American Candidates in Louisville, Kentucky 
Introduction 

African-Americans constitute approximately 30 percent of the population in Louisville, 
Kentucky. In other cities with relatively small Black populations, Black candidates have won 
mayoral races by stressing deracialized platforms and by forming biracial coalitions. This paper 
analyzes the factors which most adversely impacted the candidacies of serious Black contenders 
in Louisville elections. It also examines the possibility of a Black candidate winning a mayoral 
election through the use of the strategy of deracialization and through a biracial coalition. 

Specifically, this author examines the campaigns of 1985 mayoral candidate Darryl Owens 
and 1990 congressional candidate Al Brown. Owens was the first and only serious Black 
candidate for the mayor’s office in Louisville history. Despite vigorous efforts for Black 
mobilization, he was defeated by White candidate and current mayor Jerry Abramson in the 
primary election of May 1985. 

In 1990, Black Republican Al Brown had strong funding and support from White 
Republicans. This included active campaigning on his behalf by members of the Republican 
National Committee. Yet, Brown only defeated White candidate Timothy Hardy by 394 votes to 
win the Republican nomination to Congress from Kentucky’s Third District. Also despite 
massive Republican aid, Brown lost the November election for U.S. Representative to ten-year 
incumbent Romano Mazzoli. 


Although Owens and Brown were considered as two of the most promising Black 


candidates in recent Louisville history, both lost their respective campaigns. Both also employed 


different strategies. Whereas Owens targeted African-Americans with limited efforts for White 
crossover support, Brown conducted a deracialized campaign with an emphasis on conservative 


principles most appealing to White voters. 


Data and Methods 

In this paper, three hypotheses wili be analyzed. First, African-Americans were defeated 
because of a lack of White crossover support. Second, the defeat of African-American 
candidates has been mostly attributable to low Black voter turnout rates. Third, 
African-American candidacies were adversely impacted by a lack of support from those classified 
as "other" minority and White voters. A multiple regression. analysis will reveal the effect of each 
independent variable (Black voter turnout, White crossover support, and other crossover support) 


on the dependent variable (the candidate’s total vote percentage). 


The Political Strategy of Deracialization 

Beginning with the 1967 victories of Carl Stokes in Cleveland, Ohio and Richard Hatcher 
in Gary, Indiana, African-Americans have successfully gained election to the mayoral office in 
American cities. Although a substantial number have served as mayor in many of the nation’s 
cities, the majority were elected in cities with either large or predominantly Black populations in 
racially polarized elections (Nelson, 1977; Rich, 1989; Perry, 1990). Because few garnered large 
percentages of White support, it was believed that Blacks and Whites voted almost solely on the 
basis of racial identity and thus refused to cast crossover votes. 

The November 1989 elections proved previous assumptions on the inevitability of racially 
polarized voting as false. During this time, African-American candidates won mayoral elections 
by attracting large levels of White support in cities which lacked Black majorities. In 1989, 
Black mayors were chosen in New York City, New Haven, Seattle, Cleveland, and Durham. 
Also, L. Douglas Wilder was elected as the first Black governor in the state of Virginia. These 


candidates employed the political strategy of deracialization in their campaigns. They ignored 


racial issues in favor of those which were common concerns of both minority and White voters 


(McCormick, 1993). By stressing a deracialized platform, Black candidates put forth a 


nonthreatening political image by pledging to White voters that they would not give preference to 


the interests of Black citizens. 


Biracial Coalition Politics Defined 
One of the most beneficial aspects of deracialization is that this strategy makes it easier 


for Blacks to gain multiracial support and thus to form effective biracial coalitions. Traditionally 


African-Americans have participated in intraracial and interracial coalitions (Gomes and 


Williams, 1992, pg. 135). In the former, Black candidates have not actively sought White/ethnic 
support. Intraracial coalitions are usually most effective in predominantly Black settings where 
substantial White support is not necessary to facilitate Black victories. 

On the other hand, Blacks who organize interracial coalitions usually need White or 
minority votes in order to win. They seek support both from liberal Whites and from members 
of other culturally disadvantaged groups. Although economic concerns tend to be one of the 
major issues addressed by Black candidates, it has been found that poor and working class 
Whites seldom participate in these types of coalitions (Gomes and Williams, 1993, pg. 143). 

The major issue for Black candidates seeking to organize a viable winning coalition 
concerns methods for uniting with groups whose interests parallel those of African-Americans. 
Some would argue that the Black experience is so unique that no other minority group has 
similar interests. Another prevailing view is that Black candidates who participate in biracial 
coalitions have less of a commitment to Black concerns. Thus, Black contenders must carefully 
balance the interests of all coalition members. Black supporters may see them as ignoring Black 
interests in order to gain election while Whites and other minorities will see them as favoring 


Black interests over others. 
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E.W. Kelley in "Techniques of Studying Coalition Formation" defined a coalition as: 


A group of individuals or groups of individuals who: (1) agree to pursue a common and 


articulated goal; (2) pool their relevant resources in pursuit of this goal; (3) engage in 

conscious communications concerning the goal and the means of obtaining it; (4) agree on 

the distribution of the payoff [benefits] received when obtaining the goal (Kelley, 1968, 

pg. 62). 

There are many benefits to be gained from coalitions. Members bring various resources - 
the greatest being financial. Black candidates receive much-needed funds from White middle 
class supporters and from the White business community. They also receive increased and at 
times more favorable media coverage. Blacks who solely solicit support from Black voters are 
often viewed as less serious contenders who only represent Black interests. 

Findings 

This analysis confirms the first hypothesis. Black contenders have been defeated in 
citywide elections because of a lack of White crossover support. As is the case in most elections 
in which Black candidates are pitted against Whites, voting tends to bend along racial lines. 
While Darryl Owens won the overwhelming majority of the vote in the predominantly Black 
precincts of West Louisville (r= .899), White candidates Jerry Abramson (r= .502) and William 
P. "Bill" Ryan (r= .414) swept the predominantly White wards in other areas of the city. In the 
primary election, Abramson with 54 percent of the total vote received almost twice the 
percentage of Owens with 28 percent of the vote (Jefferson Cunty Board of Election returns). 

(Table 1 Goes Here) 

The analysis also confirms the second hypothesis. African-Americans were defeated 

because of low Black voter turnout rates. In 1985, approximately 37,000 African-Americans were 


listed as registered voters. However, only 30 percent participated in the primary election. Also, 


Black voters were more willing than Whites to cast crossover votes on behalf of the Abramson 
campaign (r= .366) than Whites were for Owens (r= -.577). However Black candidates could 
fare more successfully in future elections primarily because White turnout levels are also low." 
An African-American candidate who could encourage higher levels of Black participation (50 to 
60 percent rather than 25 to 40 percent) and attract some White crossover votes (approximately 
10 to 20 percent) could win despite the 30 percent Black population. 

The data also confirms the third hypothesis. African-American mayoral contenders have 
had difficulty in gaining the support of "other" minority voters who only constitute five percent of 
Louisville’s population. Because of this small percentage, their votes have not carried much 
weight in the majority of elections. In 1985, both candidates Owens (r= -.079) and Abramson (r= 
.192) received small percentages of votes from those classified as "others." Also because of the 
small population of "other" voters, African-Americans have not been able to form coalitions with 
these ethnic and minority groups alone. Unlike cities with large ethnic populations, the city of 
Louisville is not considered as multicultural with a prior history of African-American and ethnic 
coalitions. White support has always been crucial for African-American victories in citywide 
elections. 

(Table 2 Goes Here) 

Because of a traditional lack of support from "other" voters, the strategy of deracialization 
would be a more feasible option for a Black mayoral candidate in Louisville. More specifically, a 
dual strategy would be useful for a Black contender. This requires an emphasis on Black unity 
and mobilization in Black communities while making vigorous efforts for White crossover votes 


by stressing deracialization. However, African-American candidates have not been able to win 


? Usually overall turnout levels in primary and general elections with the exception of 
presidential elections range from 25 to 40 percent. 
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citywide elections through use of deracialized platforms. For example in the November 1990 
general election, Black businessman Al Brown lost a bid to serve in the U.S. House of 
Representatives from the Third District of Louisville. The Black population in this area was only 
approximately 18 percent. 

The Brown candidacy contained all of the elements which presumably should have 
resulted in a winning coalition. In the primary election for the selection of a Republican 
nominee to face the Democratic candidate in a November general election, Brown was strongly 
endorsed by the Republican National Committee, unlike his White Republican opponent 
Timothy Hardy. During the Bush administration, the Republican party made more efforts to 
increase the number of Black Republican officeholders, especially in Congress. A Brown victory 
would have made him the first Black Republican member of Congress since U.S. Senator Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts who served from 1966 to 1979 and Oscar DePriest of Illinois whose 
congressional tenure ended in 1935 (Persons, 1993, pg. 194).? 

During the late eighties, the Republicans concentrated on increasing Black Republican 
representation in Congress so that the party would reach majority party status during the decade 
of the nineties (Dillin, 1990, pg. 6). In order to achieve this goal, the Republican National 
Committee aided Brown’s efforts for fundraising and campaign strategy. During the May 
primary, the Brown campaign raised a massive $175,000 in funds and spent approximately 
$150,000. In comparison, his White opponent only spent approximately $15,000. 

Concerning campaign strategy, Brown presented a conservative image. His platform 
included an emphasis on creating affordable housing, economic growth, and decreasing poverty 


levels. However, he alienated many of his Black supporters with his opposition to sanctions 


2 The Republicans were successful in having another Black Republican in Congress with the 
November 1990 elections of U.S. Representative Gary Franis from the Fifth District of 
Connecticut. 


against South Africa (Dillin, 1990, pg. 6). This resulted in Brown receiving a higher level of 


support from Whites (r= .725) than from African-Americans (r= .636). Brown’s percentage of 


White support was only slightly higher than that of Hardy (r=.722). However, Hardy did receive 


a relatively high level of Black support (r= .581). 
(Table 3 Goes Here) 

Considering all of the above factors, one would have thought that Al Brown would have 
had an overwhelming victory over Timothy Hardy. However, Brown won the primary election by 
a mere 394 votes (Jefferson County Board of Election returns). Nevertheless, this disappointing 
margin of victory was sufficient to place him in a November 1990 general election against 
Democratic nominee and 10-term incumbent Romano Mazzoli. 

The Republican National Committee again provided strong support to Brown. Although 
he expected to raise $750,000 in campaign funds, the Brown campaign only raised approximately 
$125,000 which was double that raised by the Mazzoli campaign. The Republicans contributed 
approximately $30,000 for television advertising, but provided less support than they had in the 
May primary race. Mazzoli defeated Brown by a margin of 79,746 to 51,716 (Jefferson County 
Board of Election returns). The Brown campaign was extremely disappointed at his dismal 
showing among voters. Turnout among both Blacks and Whites only totaled approximately 30 
percent. Mazzoli garnered higher vote percentages from the majority of voters, including those 
residing in the predominantly Black precincts of West Louisville. It appeared that while many 
African-American voters were turned off by Brown’s conservative stances, others were possibly 


unaware of his candidacy and voted customarily for the Democratic ticket. 
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Conclusion 

Both candidates Al Brown and Darryl Owens lost their bids for political office because of 
inadequate Black turnout levels, White and "other" crossover support. During the 1985 mayoral 
primary and the 1990 congressional elections, overall turnout rates were low. This analysis 
provides evidence of a strong prospect of victory for African-American contenders despite their 


approximately 30 percent population. An African-American candidate with a strong Black 


mobilization effort along with efforts to attract a small percentage of White support could win 


primarily because White turnout levels are also extremely low in the majority of Louisville 
elections. Also, the entrance of more than one White candidate usually results in split White 
votes, especially in mayoral elections. Future research should examine reasons for the lack of 
serious African-American contenders in mayoral and other citywide races and explanations for 
disappointing turnout rates. However, this study finds that Black Louisvillians have a high 
probability of electing African-Americans to citywide offices through choices of viable contenders, 
encouragement of higher Black turnout levels, attracting White crossover support through dual 


strategy campaigns, and the mobilization of Black voters through active grassroots efforts. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG VARIABLES 
IN 1985 MAYORAL PRIMARY ELECTION 


VARIABLES 


BLACK WHITE 


OWENS 


ABRAMSON 


RYAN 


.8986** -.5165** 


-.3662 5019** 


-.3798** .4138** 


N of Cases: 220 


1-tailed Significance: * -.01 


— OTHERS 
-.0785 
1920 
| -.1296 
9 


TABLE 2 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF VARIABLES 
IN 1985 MAYORAL PRIMARY ELECTION 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE: OWENS 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES SE B 


OTHERS 154427 .162339 
WHITES -.398022 .221688 
BLACKS .186637 .218539 
Multiple R .90453 
R Square 81636 


Adjusted R Square 81293 
Standard Error 45.47209 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE ABRAMSON 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES SE B BETA 


OTHERS 21125 -.02749 -.461 
WHITES : .28858 1.3591 2.523 


BLACKS 28447 1.02031 1.594 


Multiple R 51275 
R Square .26291 
Adjusted R Square .24920 
Standard Error 59.18893 


S16 T 
.028377 951 3425 
-.484046 ~.1795 .0740 
.273462 854 
.6452 
.0124 
1125 
10 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG VARIABLES 
IN 1990 CONGRESSIONAL PRIMARY ELECTION 


VARIABLES 


BLACKS WHITES 


BROWN 


HARDY 


.6356** .7254** 


5812** .7224** 


N of cases: 108 


1-tailed Signif: *-.01 ** -.001 
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ECONOMIC INTEGRATION VS. POLITICAL DIVERGENCE 
BETWEEN TAIWAN AND MAINLAND CHINA 


Increasing economic integration and political divergence between Taiwan and mainland 
China is a perplexing dyad that requires explanation. The booming Taiwan investment on the 
mainland and the resultant trade and personnel exchanges are conducive to political contacts 
between Taipei and Beijing, but the Taiwan independence movement that grew out of a more 
liberalized and democratized political environment is pushing the two political entities apart. 
The political distance across the Taiwan Strait is to a large extent contingent on the playing out 
of these opposing forces. The coexistence and parallel development of the two trends are not 
incidental: they are both derived from Chiang Ching-kuo’s decision to liberalize the ROC’s 
authoritarian system in 1987, and since then they have been carefully balanced by Chiang’s 
successors to preserve the national identity and political independence of the Republic of China. 
This is not to say that the dyad was wholly created and manipulated by the KMT elite. On the 
contrary, both phenomena have their own momentum, and the KMT’s balancing acts are not 
always effective. However, this paper argues that with the KMT regime gradually losing its 
dominance over the society, it has been increasingly relying on the strategy of pitting one force 
against the other. In the past, the regime effectively suppressed both tendencies, not allowing 
any contact with the mainland, and silencing any voice for Taiwan independence. Now, it has 
to balance them in order to preserve the status quo. Furthermore, it has to guard against claims 


by the two external forces on its own factions, as the Party has become increasingly pluralized. 


Two caveats are in order here. First, this paper attempts to identify the underlying forces 
that determine Taiwan’s position toward mainland China. It also points out the strategies that 
the KMT government applied under these forces to keep in the middle course. The emphasis 
is on general description and characterization, not on empirical details. Second, the author is 
fully aware of the fact that Taiwan’s position vis-a-via the mainland is but one of the many 


important factors that ultimately shape the outcome of the cross-Strait relations. Other factors, 


such as the economic reform on the mainland, or the overall international environment, must be 
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fully analyzed before we can understand the dynamics of the Taiwan-mainland relations. 


The Birth of the Dyad 


Since 1949 the Republic of China on Taiwan has had two archenemies: the Chinese 
Communist regime on the mainland that endeavors to "liberate" the island, and the Taiwan 
Independence Movement (TIM) that denies the ROC’s national identity and attempts to create 
a non-Chinese political community on Taiwan. Both forces, however, were effectively 
suppressed by the authoritarian regime. Fei-tieh (Communist agents) and t’ai-tu (TIM activists) 
were charged with high treason, and dealt with harshly. Although Chiang Ching-kuo put more 
emphasis on cooptation of the TIM elements than his father, the basic approach remained the 


same. 


In the latter part of the 1980’s, the ROC’s increasing international isolation had touched 
off strong social demand for more political participation on the national level. The most 
important precipitating factor for political reform, however, remained on the supply side (Wu 
1990). The democratic transition process was initiated by the ailing President to secure the 
KMT’s ruling position in the post-Chiang period’. With four decades of rapid economic 
development and the emergence of a middle-class society, the major legitimacy principle of the 
society had shifted from traditional reciprocity (obedience in exchange for material goods) to 
explicit political contract (Wu 1989). This fact was recognized by President Chiang and his 
U.S.-trained advisors. Political reform was considered necessary. However, in view of the 
lingering subethnic tensions on the island, it was only to be expected that political liberalization 
and democratization would bring about a surge of pro-Taiwan independence activities. Since 
the late 1970’s, the previously non-ideological opposition on the island that claimed roughly 30 
percent of popular vote in local elections (Chou 1992:89) had gradually turned into an anti- 


system movement by taking advantage of expanded political opportunities. A major political 


' See Wu 1993. For a more society-centered analysis, see Cheng and Haggard 1992. 
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reform that subjected the national representative bodies to regular elections would certainly 
unleash the latent TIM force against the KMT regime and the ROC state. This inevitable 
tendency thus needed to be balanced by some form of contact with mainland China. This was 
the context in which the dyad of liberal policies (political reform and openness towards the 


mainland) was formed. 


The third plenum of the KMT’s 12th Central Committee in March 1986 marked the start 
of the political transition process. On July 15 of the next year, martial law was lifted. Three 
months later, the Executive Yuan made a historic decision to allow the ROC citizens to visit 
their relatives on the mainland. This dyad of liberal policies touched off two significant trends 
that tended to counter each other in the long term. While the lifting of martial law was followed 
by Lee Teng-hui’s political ascendance, the national affairs conference, the decease of the "long 
parliament," and the rise of the TIM forces within the increasingly popular Democratic 
Progressive Party, the humanitarian policy towards mainland China became a harbinger of an 
unstoppable torrent of intensive and widespread exchanges between Taiwan and the mainland, 
concentrating on economic transactions between the two, that militated for functional cooperation 
and political contact. In short, democratization generated pressure to further Taiwanize the 
ROC’s politics, thus pushing the island away from the mainland, while economic integration 
bewteen the two acted to bring them closer. The origins of these two policies can be found in 
Chiang’s final decisions to open up the system, and unleash countervailing forces to maintain 


an equilibrium that favored the status quo (Chu 1992, 37). 


Democratization and the Intraparty Power Game 


Chiang Ching-kuo initiated political reform by lifting martial law and loosening press 
control. These were measures of liberalization, not democratization per se. His successor, Lee 
Teng-hui, democratized the old regime by retiring all the old delegates elected on the mainland, 
and holding overall elections for the National Assembly and the Legislative Yuan. These 


reforms were made amidst fierce intraparty power struggle unprecedented since 1949. On 
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several occasions, the leadership’s infighting was linked with extraparty forces. A typical 
strategy taken by the reformers was to appeal to social groups sharing their ideas and to put 
pressure on their opponents. In this way, Lee was able to defeat his political opponents one by 
one. However, reform in the participation area easily generated externalities, particularly in the 
nationality area, if the country has latent ethnic tensions (Wu 1992). From 1988 to 1993, with 
President Lee gradually consolidating his power in the regime, the TIM has emerged as the 
greatest challenge to the KMT’s rule and to the definition of the political community in 


Taiwan’. Democratization and the rise of the TIM are thus closely linked. 


The strategy to mobilize social forces in the intraparty power struggle was used in the 
immediate aftermath of Chiang’s death. As Lee was chosen only as Chiang’s successor for 
presidency, and not for party chairmanship, the selection of an acting chairman guaranteed fierce 
competition and unsure result. Lee finally won on a coordinated campaign by the party 
apparatus, young KMT legislators, and the press media. The KMT Secretary General Lee Huan 
directed behind-the-scenes maneuvering. The young legislators directly appealed to the public. 
Social support was ardently sought as the United Daily, the China Times, and the Central Daily 
News (the three largest newspapers on Taiwan at the time each with its board chairman on the 
KMT’s Central Standing Committee) focused public attention on the January 27 meeting and 
pushed for Lee’s election. The kingmakers were all in the "input organizations" of the party- 
State, and they did not hesitate in committing social resources at their command to power 


struggle within the party. This was unprecedented. 


Premier Yu Kuo-hua, the President’s number one political opponent, was forced to resign 
after being humiliated in the Central Committee election in July 1988 and told to be responsible 
for the KMT’s dire prospects in the 1989 Legislative Yuan election. His unpopularity was the 
focus of major newspaper reports preceding his resignation, and there was no help from the 
party apparatus headed by Lee Huan, who in the end replaced Yu as premier in May 1989. Lee 


Huan turned out to be the person getting burned in the 1989 election that saw the DPP raising 


> A comparable case was the collapse of the Soviet Union. See Wu 1993. 
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its share of popular vote by 5.38 percent, and increasing the number of its seats in the Yuan 
from 12 (16.44 percent) to 21 (20.79 percent). Then came the special CC meeting in February 
1990 to select the KMT’s candidate for presidency. There the "non-mainstream" faction 
launched a serious challenge to President Lee by proposing their own ticket. At this critical 
moment, the President’s supporters in the Legislative Yuan circulated the "plot theory," charging 
the "non-mainstream" faction with a coup against the first Taiwanese president. The military 
then backed up, Lin Yang-kang, a popular Taiwanese politician, withdrew his support, and the 
non-mainstreamers were demoralized. The President clearly had an asset in the society that was 


for his exclusive use. 


President Lee finally got rid of Lee Huan by nominating General Hau Pei-tsun as premier 
in May 1990. This move prompted a mini-Tiananmen-style student sit-in in Taipei which ended 
with the President’s promise to hold a national affairs conference. The conference was not a 
round-table talk with the opposition to set up the political reform agenda, but the President’s 
forum to mobilize social support for his reform schedule that he declared in the inauguration 
speech. In the following months, he was able to retire all the old delegates elected on the 
mainland, and replace them with Taiwan-elected representatives. This move not only 
democratized the national representative bodies, but also strengthened Lee’s power base and 
weakened his opponents’. Without strong social protest organized by the opposition as the 


President’s extraparty ally, democratization would not have been achieved so swiftly. 


With Yu Kuo-hua and Lee Huan gone, President Lee consolidated his control over the 
party apparatus, and began appointing his favorite generals to important military positions, 
including the chief of general staff. By taking the premier’s position, Hau was removed from 
his power base in the military. The final step would be to remove him from premiership, and 
complete the President’s control over the party, the government, and the military. The Lee-Hau 
system lasted longer than widely expected, from May 1990 to February 1993. The ultimate 
breaking point came with another Legislative Yuan election in December 1992 that witnessed 
a major setback by the KMT. Though the non-mainstream candidates performed much better 


than the President’s supporters in the election, Hau was nevertheless forced to take the political 
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responsibility and resign. Then the maverick New KMT Alliance (composed mainly of non- 
mainstream legislators) split from Party in August, removing the last hurdle in Lee’s way toward 
full control over the party-state. The KMT’s 14th Party Congress thus witnessed the culmination 
of Lee’s power. 


From the death of Chiang Ching-kuo in January 1988 to the 14th Party Congress in 
August 1993, Lee Teng-hui was able to strengthen his position in the regime by mobilizing 
social support behind him. His credential as the first Taiwanese president was unique, which 
provided him with social resources beyond the reach of his opponents in the Party. However, 
in order to mobilize these resources Lee had to speed up the democratization process, which had 


negative externalities in the nationality area. This is the challenge by the TIM. 


The TIM Challenge 


The December 1992 Legislative Yuan election was a victory for the DPP. The KMT’s 
share of the vote was only 53.02 percent, a 21.71 percent decrease from its share in the National 
Assembly election one year earlier. The DPP garnered 31.03 percent of the popular vote, or 
a 36.22 percent increase over the 1991 election. Through Taiwan’s Japanese-style "single-vote, 
multi-member constituency system" and the two proportional representation lists (Nathan 1993), 
the KMT managed to hold 96 of 161 seats, the DPP 50. The KMT’s seats rose to 103 if one 
adds those who contested without party support. In sum, the KMT held a 5:3 advantage in 
terms of popular vote, and a 2:1 advantage in terms of seats. With the splitting away of the 
New Party (six maverick KMT legislators) in August 1993, the KMT’s position is further 
weakened. For the first time since the political transition process began the DPP can 


realistically talk about becoming Taiwan’s ruling party in the near future. 


The DPP poses a challenge not only to the KMT’s rule, but to the very definition of 
political community embodied in the concept of "the Republic of China." This is the case 
because the opposition questions the legitimacy of the ROC, and has opted for Taiwan 
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independence. When the DPP was formed on September 28, 1986, one can find three main 
factions in it: the radical New Tide (Hsin-ch’ao-liu), the centrist Formosa magazine (Mei-li-tao), 
and the moderate Kang faction. Hsin-ch’ao-liu was able to control the central party apparatus 
elected at the First and Second Congress. As a result, the Second Congress in November 1987 
adopted a resolution stating that “people have the freedom to propose (chu-chang) Taiwan 
independence." A special commission was assigned to survey the opinion from the party rank 
and file, and the results came out the following April: 61.85 were for incorporating Taiwan 
independence into the party platform, 35.1 were against. A special party congress then passed 
a resolution on April 17 for "conditional Taiwan independence," i.e., the DPP would propose 
Taiwan independence if (1) the KMT negotiates with the Chinese Communist Party; (2) the 
KMT betrays the interests of the people on Taiwan; (3) the CCP unifies Taiwan with the 
mainland; and (4) the KMT fails to practice genuine constitutional democracy. This document 


was obviously a compromise between the radicals and moderates. 


Mei-li-tao heavyweights Huang Hsin-chieh and Chang Chun-hung were released from 
prison in early 1988. With Huang elected party chairman at the Third and Fourth Congress, 
Hsin-ch’ao-liu’s radical Taiwan independence proposal was temporarily thwarted. During 
Huang’s tenure (1988 to 1991), the DPP’s strength increased rapidly, especially after the 1989 
Legislative Yuan election. Huang’s relationship with President Lee, however, was a cordial one. 
Up to this point, Lee was able to defeat his conservative opponents in the KMT, in part by 
counting on support from the society and the opposition®, without creating room for the radicals 
in the DPP to turn that party into a vehicle of the TIM. This situation began to change, 
however, with the coming home of the overseas TIM activists (T’ai-tu lien-meng), a direct result 
of the liberalization policies pursued by the government. At the DPP’s Fifth Congress held in 
October 1991, the overseas TIM activists held the pivot position and were courted by both Hsin- 
ch’ao-liu and Mei-li-tao (Huang 1992, 234). The result was the incorporation of the Taiwan 


independence clause into the party platform, the price Mei-li-tao paid for securing the chairman’s 


3 The universal pro-Lee phenomenon among native Taiwanese is called "Lee Teng-hui 
complex" (Lee Teng-hui ch’ing-chieh). 


position for their candidate Hsu Hsin-liang. In the National Assembly election held at the end 
of 1991, the DPP committed itself to Taiwan independence and got severely burned. Its share 
of the popular vote was a meager 23.25 percent, compared with the KMT’s 69.11 percent. One 
year later, the DPP was clever enough to shift to a "one China, one Taiwan" (euphemized 
Taiwan independence) platform, and pursued various public policy issues (such as welfare state) 
in the Legislative Yuan election. This was the first time the whole Yuan was reelected. The 
result was a successful comeback for the DPP. Furthermore, the public seemed more willing 
to contemplate the idea of Taiwan independence. Obviously the DPP’s commitment to Taiwan 
independence did not scare the voters away this time. The challenge to the Republic of China 
thus loomed large. In order to make their voice heard as the government formulated and 
implemented its mainland policy, the DPP sent a protest delegation to Singapore to demonstrate 
against the Koo-Wang talks, and to keep a close watch on the official delegates, so that "the 
interests of the Taiwan people will not be betrayed." Here one finds a clear clash between the 
tendency towards political divergence as represented by the pro-TIM DPP, and the tendency 
towards establishing political links between Taiwan and mainland China necessitated by various 


functional contacts across the Taiwan Strait. 


The Investment-Driven Economic Relations Across the Strait 


The liberal policy towards mainland China came at an opportune time for the 
development of economic relations between Taiwan and the mainland. It was in June 1987 that 
Wang Jian of the Planning Commission of the PRC’s State Council came up with the "grand 
international circulation" theory, which was the mainland’s version of Taiwan’s time-honored 
export expansion strategy. This idea received active endorsement from the CCP’s leadership 
in February 1988. The coincidence of Taiwan’s openness and the reorientation of Beijing’s 
open-door policy made possible a surge of Taiwan investment on the mainland, which then 


fueled all kinds of investment-driven economic activities across the Taiwan Strait, with their 


political implications. 
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Mainland China reoriented its open-door policy as a response to the balance-of-payments 
problems. The limited market reform started in 1984 sensitized the enterprise managers to 
profit, but did not discipline them with hard budget constraint (Kornai 1986). The result was 
insatiable investment demand and balance-of-payments problems. Foreign debt piled up. As 
a result, Beijing began to endorse the strategy of export expansion. This meant a decisive shift 
of emphasis in the PRC’s open-door policy. When that policy was first taken toward the end 
of the 1970’s, the reformers’ goal was to absorb Western capital and technology, first in a 
massive way, as under Hua Guofeng’s Ten Year Plan, then at a pace more commensurate with 
the country’s export capacity. The original idea of the Special Economic Zones was to introduce 
advanced technology to upgrade the mainland’s industrial capacity, not to promote export based 
on labor-intensive products. This was in sharp contrast with Taiwan’s Export Processing Zones 
(Fitting 1982). Now with the mounting B-O-P problems, export expansion and earning foreign 
exchange received top priority, and it did not matter whether this was achieved with little 
productivity gains. Mainland China began to turn itself into a huge NIC, following the time- 


honored export-centered strategy of the East Asian Tigers. 


It was under this policy framework that the PRC began seriously courting export-oriented 
investment from Taiwan. In July 1988 the Regulations Encouraging Taiwan Compatriots to 
Invest on the Mainland (the 22 Articles) was promulgated, which provided more preferential 
treatment to Taiwan investors than to foreigners and overseas Chinese (Yen 1991:11; Chen 
1990:262-67). Taiwan businessmen could enjoy tax holidays, duty-free imports, land-use rights, 
transfer and inheritance of properties, permission to purchase bonds, and special areas 
exclusively for Taiwan investments. With the new openness of the KMT’s policy toward the 
mainland, and rising labor, land, and environmental costs in Taiwan, one witnessed a surge of 
investment by Taiwan businessmen on the mainland. At the end of 1987, 80 investment projects 
involving US$100 million were reported. By the end of 1988, it was 430 projects and US$600 
million, an increase of 438 percent and 500 percent respectively over the previous year. DFI 
from Taiwan was not deterred by the Tiananmen incident in June 1989. By the end of that year 
there were 1,000 investment projects involving US$1 billion. The investment activities 


continued to boom in the early 1990’s, so that in 1992, a year when the investment from Taiwan 
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surpassed the total of the past five years, the approved projects numbered 6,430, and the 
investment sum was US$5.54 billion, an increase of 270 percent and 300 percent respectively 
over 1991. This rapid increase put Taiwan as number two investor on the mainland, next only 
to Hong Kong. This remarkable growth was achieved despite the various difficulties faced by 
Taiwan investors, such as short supply of energy, low-quality labor, precarious government 
policy on credits, tariffs, and foreign exchange controls, cumbersome bureaucratic procedures, 
ambiguous legal framework, inaccessible domestic market, the need to cultivate personal 
connections and bride officials, and last but not least, the discouraging attitude of the ROC 
government which did not legalize investment until October 6, 1990, and that was only for 


indirect investment. 


Cross-Strait trade was closely related with Taiwan’s investment on the mainland. Since 
1987 when two-way trade volume first reached US$1 billion, Taiwan’s exports to the mainland 
via Hong Kong has led its imports from the mainland by a 4-5 to 1 margin (in 1992 the margin 
was a record high of 5.6:1). Taiwan enjoyed a consistent surplus. If one takes a careful look 
at the content of Taiwan’s exports, one finds that they are primarily industrial raw materials, 
semifinished products, part, and accessories (Liu 1992:95). These producer goods were 
imported primarily by Taiwan-invested firms on the mainland. It was estimated that 85.5 
percent of all the raw materials and semifinished products needed by Taiwan-invested enterprises 
were imported from Taiwan. This was the case because Taiwan businessmen were required to 
provide for their own materials and semifinished products, so as not to disturb the mainiand’s 
domestic market. In this way, cross-Strait trade was by and large an extension of Taiwan’s 


investment activities on the mainland. 


Since the main purpose for attracting Taiwan investment was to expand the mainland’s 
export to the worid market, and the cross-Strait trade was an extension of this export strategy, 
Beijing did not reduce its import from Taiwan when the mainland was experiencing the austerity 
under "zhili zhengdun" from 1988 to 1991. Cross-Strait trade continued to boom, disregarding 
Tiananmen’s political turbulence (which gave Beijing more reason to promote export and break 


international sanctions) and economic austerity (which again stressed the importance of export 
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drive to relieve the B-O-P problems). The trade volume was a meager US$15 billion in 1987. 
It surged to US$35 billion in 1989, and US$74 billion in 1992, with Taiwan enjoying a surplus 
of US$52 billion in that year. Mainland China had become Taiwan’s fourth largest export 
market. With Taiwan’s trade surplus with the U.S. in a steady decline, its reliance on the 
mainland market continued to grow. It is quite obvious that Taiwan has been steadily integrated 
into the mainland’s export expansion strategy, providing capital, producer goods, managerial 
expertise, and market outlets for products "made in China." During this process, Taiwan earned 
huge profits, sustained economic growth, but accumulated vulnerabilities in its relations with the 


mainland. 


Linkage Between Economy and Politics 


There is an inherent linkage between international socioeconomic activities and political 
interactions among countries (Haas 1958). The functional interdependence in the former area has 
a strong tendency to "spillover" to the latter, i.e., the multifarious contacts on the socioeconomic 
level (investment, trade, travel, marriage, inheritance, etc.) necessitate policy coordination that 
cannot be achieved without political contacts. Pressure will then be generated on the political 
leaders to solve the problems arising from socioeconomic interactions and to facilitate further 
exchanges. Based on this understanding, Beijing expected a gradual elevation of cross-Strait 
contact level from economic and other functional interactions to semi-official and official 
contacts, then to negotiations for political unification in a decade. In the past, the CCP directly 
resorted to Chinese nationalism and institutional concessions (one country, two systems) to lure 
the KMT to the negotiating table (Chen 1990). With the rapidly developing cross-Strait 
economic relations, Beijing now possessed much greater capabilities in its dealings with Taipei. 
Riding on the seemingly irresistible economic tide, the CCP regime adopted the policy of 
“promoting political amalgamation through economic integration; achieving unification through 


communications; and pressuring the [KMT] government with popular demands" (yi jingji cu 
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zhengzhi; yi tong cu tong; and yi min bi guan) toward Taiwan.* 


The inherent linkage between socioeconomic relations and political relations posed a 
threat to Taipei’s security: Taiwan may be economically powerful vis-a-vis the mainland, but 
it sees itself much weaker in political negotiations where Beijing can bring its military and 
international capabilities into play. The KMT government also had an inferiority complex when 
it came to political negotiations with the Chinese Communists: the two KMT-CCP cooperations 
on the mainland (1924-1927 and 1937-1945) ended up with the Nationalists defeated and the 
mainland lost to the Communists. Reducing economic dependence on the mainland and evading 


political contacts with the Communist regime thus became the KMT’s basic stance. 


The government’s position collided with the interest of the business community. With 
more and more Taiwan enterprises investing on the mainland, the vested interest of the business 
community required direct transport and commercial links across the Strait. The businessmen 
also wanted the government to sign formal agreement with the Communist authorities to protect 
their investment. This means formal political contacts. The KMT government did its very best 
to resist pressure from the business community. But as large conglomerates followed the 
example of small businesses to invest on the mainland, in areas not only along the coast, but also 
in inland provinces, produced capital-intensive as well as labor-intensive goods, and committed 
ever larger sums of money to their projects, the business pressure was steadily increasing for 
a breakthrough in the cross-Strait relations. The business leaders were by no means for 
unification with the mainland under the current conditions, but they were pushing for greater 


economic integration between Taiwan and mainland China, thus generating momentum for 


* The other strategy based on the booming cross-Strait economic relations is to directly apply 
economic leverages to force Taiwan into a certain course, without going through Taiwan 
investors on the mainland as a pressure group. With Taiwan’s increasing trade dependence on 
the mainland and the accompanying vulnerabilities (Liu 1992:93), Beijing’s capability in this 
regard has increased exponentially. However, it has not yet exercised this power (Ho 1992:19), 
probably because the situation has not become urgent enough to warrant the high costs associated 
with this strategy. Nevertheless, the possibility of the Communist regime exploiting Taiwan’s 
dependence on the mainland market cannot be easily excluded. 
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political dialogue between the two. Taiwan investors on the mainland were invited to express 
their support for direct transport links, among other things, by the mainland officials (Chao 


1993, 23). Here one finds a clear example of "yimin biguan." 


Strategies to Keep in the Middle Course 


The KMT government was caught between cross pressures. Its 1987 decisions had 
fostered two tendencies that pushed it toward opposite directions. On the one hand, political 
reform nurtured the DPP, which had become the vehicle of the Taiwan independence movement. 
This force demanded forming a new and independent state on Taiwan, dropped the one-China 
policy, and reentered the international community under the name of Taiwan. On the other 
hand, liberal policies toward cross-Strait contacts ushered in an investment boom and economic 
integration. The business community in Taiwan then pushed for direct links and political 
contacts with the Communist authorities. With increasing dependence on the mainland market, 
the KMT also has a vested interest in preserving the current ties to sustain Taiwan’s growth rate 
which has always been the government’s most important consideration. The first trend pushed 
Taiwan and the mainland apart. The second trend pulled them together (see figure 1). Both 


developments were gaining momentum, and the KMT government was hard pressed.° 


The KMT’s position was obviously in between the two trends. It did not want to endorse 
the DPP’s Taiwan independence position, nor did it wish to enter into political negotiations with 
the Chinese Communists. As such, it needed to employ strategies to keep in the middle course. 


Resisting, co-opting, and card playing are the three prominent strategies.° 


> Ho Szu-yin 1993 offers a similar analysis in which he perceives the ROC government 
standing between two destablizing forces: Beijing’s misinterpretation of Taipei’s pragmatic 
diplomacy and the DPP’s advocacy of Taiwan independence. 


® Suppressing was the dominant strategy in the past, during the martial law period, though 
its traces can still be found in the National Security Law, the Assembly and Parade Law, and 
the Civic Organization Law that were passed on the eve of the lifting of the martial law. The 
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Resisting 


Resisting refers to the insistence on the national identity of the Republic of China, and 
rejection of the mainland’s "one country, two systems" formula as well as the TIM’s 
independence position. The KMT government refused to be dwarfed to a "local government" 
under the central authority of the PRC. For this reason, it got into a protracted debate on the 
real meaning of its "one China" position with Beijing. The CCP was very interested in setting 
the “one China" framework for cross-Strait contacts, in order to eliminate the possibility of 
Taiwan opting for the independence solution. When problems arose from socioeconomic 
interactions between Taiwan and mainland China, and when the KMT government was forced 
into talks with the mainland authorities through intermediary channels to solve these problems, 
it was a constant practice by the CCP to raise the political issue of "one China," and to force 
Taiwan to recognize this "common ground." The KMT was able to hold its ground in this 
respect, resisting pressure from Beijing at the risk of damaging the prospects of solving 
functional problems. This resisting posture was most clearly demonstrated in the Koo-Wang 
talks where Taiwan did its very best to keep the technical nature of this historic contact. The 
same resisting posture was demonstrated in the KMT’s attitude toward the TIM’s challenge. It 
rejected the DPP’s proposal to have a referendum on the issue of Taiwan independence. It 
preserved the cabinet-level Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission as well as the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission, both symbols of a Chinese government that were heavily criticized 
by the opposition. Mandarin was upheld as the only official language. In short, the ruling party 
assured the nation that there would not be a "new and independent state" as demanded by the 


TIM activists, and that the Republic of China will stay. 


Co-opting 


three laws prohibit unconstitutional political activities for communism or separatism. They are 
in effect during the post-martial law period. 
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Since the pressure from both sides became stronger all the time, resisting had its limits, 
and the KMT government was forced to adapt by co-oping proposals made by its critics. The 
“pragmatic diplomacy" (dual recognition, reentering the U.N., etc.) was a concession made to 
the critics from the opposition camp and a recognition of the social forces these criticisms 
generated.’ The establishment of the Straits Exchange Foundation and the initiation of high- 
level talks with the mainland authorities through intermediary channels were concessions made 
to the other camp. Because co-opting one side would certainly antagonize the other side, and 
also risk the KMT’s middle course, tilting was sometimes followed by (or synchronized with) 
countertilting. In this way, the other camp would be soothed, and the KMT’s middle course 


could be sustained. 


On July 20 of 1989, the ROC established diplomatic relations with Grenada. This was 
a major breakthrough, because Grenada at the time still recognized the PRC. Without officially 
admitting it, the ROC had reoriented its foreign policy by actively seeking de facto "dual 
recognition." This move expanded the room for diplomatic maneuvering and was widely praised 
(Kao 1991), but it also conjured up the specter of “one China, one Taiwan," or "two Chinas." 
(Chang 1992:108) With this ideological emancipation, the new leadership under Lee Teng-hui 
attempted to shift the Taiwan-mainland relations from a zero-sum game to a positive-sum game 
(Chu 1992, 161; Tsai and Bau 1991:109). This attempt failed because Beijing insisted on the 
old definition and severed relations with countries practicing dual recognition. However, an 


important foreign policy reorientation had been made to meet the demand of the opposition and 


” Of course there were other causes of this diplomatic initiative. Important among them 
were a more amicable international environment where the PRC had gradually lost its pivot’s 
Tole in the strategic game between the superpowers, an economy-centered world order where 
Taiwan’s economic prowess proved a valuable asset, and a reshuffle of the foreign service in 
the top echelon. However, none of these was as critical as the mounting pressure on the 
government to gain international recognition after repeated diplomatic setbacks. The opposition 
of course took advantage of this opportunity by sensitizing people in Taiwan to the isolation and 
humiliations brought about by the KMT’s intransigent foreign policy in the past. Pragmatic 
diplomacy should be understood in this context, i.e., it was aiming primarily at domestic 
audience. The campaign to reenter the United Nations is a good example here, for it makes 
more domestic than international politics sense. 
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the society. In the same spirit, Taipei formerly submitted its application to become a contracting 
member of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in January 1991. The name Taipei used 
was the "Custom Territory of Taiwan, Penghu, Kinmen and Matsu." Finally, President Lee 
endorsed the DPP’s proposal to launch an international publicity campaign for reentering the 
United Nations and made it a national movement in 1993. All these moves of pragmatic 
diplomacy show the KMT’s willingness to de facto relinquish the ROC’s claims on mainland 
China (hence dual recognition), and to actively seek membership in international organizations 
in Taiwan’s own capacity, both positions championed by the pro-TIM opposition. This is the 
strategy of co-opting.* However, Lee did not abandon the ROC. His adapted formula was the 


"Republic of China on Taiwan," which remained in the middle course. 


There were also concessions made to the other camp. The establishment of the Straits 
Exchange Foundation (SEF) was a breakthrough. This "private" organization was to handle 
cross-Straits relations as entrusted by the government’s Mainland Affairs Council (MAC). The 
whole purpose of the SEF was to contact mainland authorities as necessitated by the intensive 
cross-Straits relations without Taiwan’s officials entering into negotiations with their mainland 
counterparts. However, through this intermediary agency and the mainland’s Association for 
Relations Across the Taiwan Strait (ARTS), high level contacts were made, the most significant 
of which was the meeting between Koo Chen-fu and Wang Daohan in Singapore. During the 
Koo-Wang talks, the issue of protecting the nghts of Taiwan investors on the mainland was 
raised by the SEF, reflecting the pressure from the KMT’s business constituency. The mainland 
side then proposed direct transport and commercial links, claiming these moves fall properly 
within functional relations, and criticized Taipei’s conservatism. The fact that Taiwan was 
forced to set up a semi-official organization to contact mainland authorities demonstrates the 
spill-over effect. This shows the success of the mainland’s strategy to promote political contacts 


through economic relations (yi jingji cu zhengzhi). However, the KMT government did not 


* Another clear example of Lee’s co-opting the DPP’s concept is his championing of Taiwan 
"community" (sheng-ming kung-t’ung-t’i). Stressing this concept suggests not only an attempt 
to increase internal cohesiveness in Taiwan, but also a clear demarcation from mainland China, 
which is considered another "community." (Chang and Shiau 1991:8) 
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completely give in. It insisted that formal political contacts will come only at the second stage 
as defined in the "Guidelines for National Unification." Right now everything has to remain 
unofficial and indirect, the latter for reducing pressure on the unofficial intermediary channels 


to become official and formally political. 


In the Guidelines, a deliberate issue linkage was made that vividly demonstrates the 
"middle course" position of the KMT. Taipei is willing to enter the second stage of the 
unification process and establish official communication channels if Beijing recognizes Taiwan 
as a political entity, stops threatening its security, respects its position in the international 
community, and makes economic and democratic reforms. As far as direct transport and 
commercial links are concerned, Taipei is willing to cooperate if Beijing commits itself to 
peaceful solution of bilateral disputes and refrains from interfering with Taipei’s conduct of 
external relations (i.e., reforming the mainland’s economic and political system not required 
here) (Ma 1992:5). This means, in a nutshell, Taipei is willing to approach Beijing if it is 
allowed to secure recognition in the international community. Tilting is conditioned on 
countertilting. One step leftward is possible after on step mghtward. The essence is to keep the 
middie course, or balanced co-opting. In 1993, President Lee fanfared the campaign to reenter 
the United Nations, right at the time when the historic Koo-Wang talks were in process. This 


further testified to the basic middle course pursued by the KMT under the current leadership. 


Playing Cards 


When there is strong pressure from either the TIM camp, or from mainland China, the 
KMT may opt for card playing, i.e., to use the force from the opposite camp to offset the 
current pressure. This tactics was used several times prior to important elections wherein the 
pro-TIM opposition seemed to gain considerable electoral support, such as the 1989 one. Then 
the press would reveal stern warnings from the PRC against any attempt to pursue Taiwan 
independence. However, the effect of this "red scare" was dubious. It even backfired among 


those who resent Beijing interfering into Taiwan’s domestic affairs. As a result, the 1992 
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election did not witness the usual pre-election saber rattling from Beijing. However, the same 
message was still conveyed through other channels. The unpredictable response from mainland 
China has now become the most persuasive argument against Taiwan independence. This 


"mainland card" is obviously an asset that the KMT can and do play. 


There is another card that the KMT can play, the "DPP card." Because of the fierce 
opposition staged by the DPP in Taiwan’s post-martial law politics, the KMT can and do claim 
tied hands when negotiating with the mainland. During the Koo-Wang talks, the DPP strongly 
expressed its disagreement with the KMT and managed to have a physical presence in Singapore 
to voice their protest. If the KMT was interested in resisting the mainland’s pressure for direct 
political negotiations or clarifying the concept of its "one China" policy, the DPP’s presence was 
not a liability, but an asset. By the same token, the KMT has always refused to have party-to- 
party talks with the CCP on the ground that the ROC is a constitutional democracy, and if the 
KMT usurps the position to speak for the country, it will only be rejected by the people. It is 
a fact that no agreement with the mainland can be made without the support of public opinion 
in Taiwan (Nathan 1992:380). In this way, the weakness of a democratizing regime can be 


turned into a bargaining chip. 


Conclusion 


This paper argues two points. The first one is Taiwan’s position toward mainland China 
is by and large determined by the playing out of two forces: the cross-Strait economic integration 
based on Taiwan’s joining in the mainland’s export expansion; and the TIM-propelled political 
divergence. The second point is the dyadic developments were initiated and balanced by the 
KMT’s reforming elite to keep a dynamic equilibrium in which the Republic of China on Taiwan 
can be sustained against the two hostile forces: the CCP on mainland China and the TIM based 


on Taiwan. 


Two preliminary conclusions can be drawn from the above discussion. First, as long as 
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the two trends of economic integration and TIM-propelled political divergence continue, the 
KMT government (assuming it holds power) will be under increasing cross-pressure. Second, 
as long as the current democratic transition continues, the government will be less and less able 
to suppress or resist the two trends, thus relying more and more on balanced co-opting, and 
particularly, card playing, since the latter does not require giving up the ruling party’s own 
Stance. Taiwan’s position vis-a-vis mainland China is in a dynamic equilibrium. Only skillful 


maneuvering of the opposing forces can keep the equilibrium within an acceptable range. 


The above observations apply a political process approach. The core question in this 
approach is whether democratization enhances or diminishes Taiwan’s ability to deal with 
mainland China in an inherently David and Goliath asymmetrical situation. There are those who 
consider democratization and the opposition’s quest for independence undermined the KMT’s 
ability to effectively deal with Beijing (Ho 1992). On the other hand, the forming of a non- 
Chinese Taiwan identity (Taiwan nationalism) in a democratic environment is seen by some as 
the only way to resist pressure from mainland China (Shiau 1991; Chang and Shiau 1991). 
Finally, Tun-jen Cheng argues that democracy aggravated problems arising from Taiwan’s 
subethnic cleavages, but it also provides the possibility of solving these problems in a pluralistic 
framework, and forging consensus on Taiwan’s ties with the mainland (Cheng 1993). This 
paper argues that democratization reduced the government’s control over cross-Strait economic 
relations. It also set free the opposition’s quest for Taiwan independence. Democracy thus 
means two opposite forces on the Taiwan-mainland relations. It may be argued that economic 
integration reduced the government’s leeway in dealing with the Communist regime, while the 
TIM acts as a counterforce against the pull from the mainland, hence an asset. However, this 
observation overlooks other possibilities, such as Taiwan pulling its economic strings to affect 
the mainland’s behaviors (its long-term version is the peaceful evolution scenario), thus turning 
economic integration into an asset; or a serious TIM threat forcing the KMT closer to the 
mainland side, with reduced bargaining power. In short, democratization presents both 
constraints and opportunities, both assets and liabilities, in Taiwan’s dealings with mainland 
China. It brought about both advantages and disadvantages. What matters most is not 


democratization per se, but the dyadic trends it set in motion and the way in which Taiwan's 
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ruling elite maneuver under these trends. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party (HSWP) of 
Hungary, and the Kuomintang (KMT) of Taiwan were the only three initiators of political reform among the Leninist-type 
ruling parties. The three countries’ political transition processes in the late 1980’s and early 1990’s have not been 
sufficiently analyzed by political scientists. This paper argues that the traditional modernization theories provide a 
valuable background analysis, but fail to capture the timing, the process, and the complex roots of the revolutionary 
changes in these three countries. The political transition literature, on the other hand, is less deterministic, but overly 
process-oriented. It is even less capable to integrate wide contextual variables into its framework. This paper offers a 
modified crises and sequences model which stresses both preconditions and process. Specifically, it emphasizes elite 
strategic thinking, path-dependency based on externalities and spillovers, and the centrality of the nationalities crisis. 
This approach is then used to analyze the Soviet, Hungarian, and Taiwanese cases. 


In our analysis, we find that the collapse of the Soviet and Hungarian Communist regimes is primarily the result 
of elite miscalculation. In both countries, the reformers’ initial strategy to whip up popular demand for economic 
restructuring ended up creating negative externalities in the participation and nationality areas. The major difference 
between these two cases is the much stronger position of the radical reformers in the Hungarian Communist Party and 
that party’s much higher prestige in the society, both compared with their Soviet counterparts. The result was when the 
two regimes faced strong challenges from the society, they opted for entirely different strategies: the CPSU resorted to 
force while the HSWP accelerated the democratization process. The KMT in Taiwan launched political reform to 
manage succession and to perpetuate the Party’s rule. Then the new leadership also liberalized and democratized the 
system to create social pressure against their opponents in the Party. Negative externalities in the nationality area was 
also created. However, with a prosperous economy and a sizable stock of political capital, the KMT has a much better 
chance to survive political transition. 


Paper to be presented at the APSA annual meeting, September 1-5, Washington, D.C. 


NATIONALISM, DEMOCRATIZATION AND ECONOMIC REFORM: 
POLITICAL TRANSITION IN THE SOVIET UNION, HUNGARY, AND TAIWAN’ 


When discussing the great escape from Leninist-type one-party system, one finds frequent 
mentioning of reform sequences. This focus on the temporal ordering of reforms and the 
assertion that sequences have great impact on outcomes readily remind those studying political 
development of the "crises and sequences" model developed in the 1960’s and 1970’s. This 
model was presented in Crises and Sequences in Political Development (Binder et al. 1971), 
particularly in the concluding chapter by Sidney Verba who developed several propositions 
concerning the relations between sequences of crises and the resultant political outcomes (Verba 
1971). It would be very interesting if one could reformulate the "crises and sequences" model 
and apply it to the recent and current cases of political transition in the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe and East Asia. In this way, not only will the cases be analyzed in a more theoretical 
way, the theory can also benefit from the testing against the new cases. 


In this paper we will concentrate on political transition in the Soviet Union, Hungary, 
and Taiwan. These three countries are picked up because their Leninist-type regimes were all 
initiators of political reform.? Actually, one can argue that among the Leninist-type parties in 
the world, the CPSU of the Soviet Union, the HSWP of Hungary, and the KMT of Taiwan were 
the only three that initiated a political reform process from top. The Polish United Workers’ 
Party, a probable candidate, also demonstrated certain initiative in beginning the round-table 
talks with the opposition. However, the PUWP was basically pushed into that position by 
Solidarity that clamed a membership of one million among a total population of 3.8 million in 
Poland. In stark contrast, Gorbachev launched glasnost’ and perestroika to overhaul the Soviet 
system as a reform from above. The Soviet Union then acted as a liberalizing force for East 
European countries in the late 1980’s. The impact of the Gorbachev factor on the satellite 
countries was profound. Hungary was the first country in Eastern Europe to renounce the 
system of one-party rule and prepare for multi-party elections with no strings attached. Chiang 
Ching-kuo started political reform in Taiwan when the country was in economic prosperity and 
when the opposition was still too weak to challenge the KMT’s rule. These three countries are 
quite different from the followers, such as Bulgaria, and the resistants, such as mainland China 


This paper expands on my earlier work on the Soviet Union, also using the crises and sequences approach (Wu 
1992). 


> The case of the Republic of China on Taiwan requires some explanation here. Literally speaking, the ruling 
Kuomintang has never been a Leninist party, with its official ideology--the Three Principles of the Peopie--explicitly 
against Marxism-Leninism, and with its rivalry against the Chinese Communist Party for decades. But the KMT is 
organizationally Leninist, both in terms of its internal hierarchical structure (party congress, central committee, central 
standing committee, secretariat, party chairman, etc.) and its penetration into the society (party cells, specialized party 
organs targeting various groups of the population, regional branches, front organizations, etc.). Thus the KMT can be 
described not as a Leninist party, but as a Leninist-type party, with the emphasis of the latter put on the organizational 
traits of the party. 
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and Rumania. We are right now interested in seeing how the crises and sequences model can 
explain the initiator countries. The followers and resistants are for our future analysis. 


This paper has five parts. The first part reviews the literature in comparative 
communism and democratic transition. The second part reformulates the traditional "crises and 
sequences" model to make its assumptions more explicit, reduce the number of key variables, 
and operationalize the main concepts. The third part applies the modified version of the 
framework to the empirical case of the Soviet Union. The fourth part tests the model against 
the Hungarian experience. The fifth part deals with the Taiwan case through our theoretical 
perspective. In conclusion, I will evaluate the gains for both theory and cases from such 
applications. 


Literature Review 


In explaining developments in Leninist systems, there are two literatures that deserve our 
attention.” The first one is the huge body of theories under the rubric of comparative 
communism. This group of theories actually developed against the Soviet experience, and then 
expanded to other cases of political development under state socialism. The other group of 
theories are about democratic transition. It first emerged as a theoretical reflection on the 
widespread phenomenon of democratization in Latin America and Southern Europe. With the 
1989 revolutions in Eastern Europe and the collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991, this 
literature expanded to the Communist cases, and claims to explain the abrupt demise of state 
socialism in the former Soviet bloc totally unexpected in the comparative communism literature. 
Both approaches, however, fall short of providing a wide perspective in understanding the 
unique case of muitiple transitions in the Soviet Union, and the inherent linkages among the 
nationality problems, political democratization, and economic reform. The narrow political 
focus actually blinds the researchers and prevents them from taking into consideration critical 
elements for explaining the Soviet experience. 


In the comparative communism literature both static and dynamic models can be found. 
The static models do not provide theoretical mechanism to explain change, and tend to suffer 
from radical shifts in the political system. The most famous victim is the totalitarian model 
proposed by C. Friedrich and Z. Brzezinski (Friedrich and Brzezinski 1956). Even though the 
totalitarian syndrome they describe is a good characterization of the high phase of Stalinism, the 
dictator’s death dilutes the model’s empirical validity. Static models proliferate in the post- 
totalitarian era. Among them are the mono-organizational model (Kassof 1964; Rigby 1976), 


* For a discussion of the inadequacy of the social science theories in explaining and predicting the events of 1989, 
see EEPS 1990. 
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the monocratic-monistic model (Fleron 1969; Fischer 1968), and the group conflict model 
(Skilling 1966; Skilling and Griffiths 1971). From the totalitarian syndrome to the group 
approach an increasingly fragmented society is presented, and the possibilities of various kinds 
of authoritarianism are recognized (Skilling 1966). But the picture provided is still a static one, 
and the mechanism of change is left undefined. It is thus very hard to generate developmental 
hypotheses based on this approach. 


There are dynamic models in the study of comparative communism. The revolution- 
betrayed model deals with the transformation of the revolutionaries from dutiful vanguards to 
the ruling circle (Trotsky 1970), new class (Djilas 1953), or red capitalists (Chiang 1982) 
through a process of bureaucratic degeneration (Trotsky 1970), oligarchic petrification (Hough 
1974), or socialist alienation (Wang 1983). This approach sheds light on an extremely important 
issue in the post-revolutionary Communist societies: the change of elite values. But it is more 
normative than descriptive or predictive.* Another dynamic model is the Weberian tradition and 
the emphasis is put on the three principles of legitimation--legal domination, traditional 
domination, and charismatic domination (Rigby 1964; Huntington 1970; Jowitt 1975, 1983). 
The post-Stalinist period is described as a natural process toward a more formalized, 
institutionalized, and routinized political existence (Janos 1986). When viewed against the 
political processes of de-Stalinization and de-Maoization of the two major Leninist regimes, this 
approach appears insightful. However, nothing can be said about the ultimate fate of the 
Leninist regimes. The possibilities for them to be revolutionarily transformed are denied in this 
approach. Its inadequacy in explaining the post-1989 development is thus obvious.* 


The various modernization theories constitute another dynamic approach in the study of 
comparative communism. Generally speaking, they all focus on the correspondence between 
underlying economic structure and socio-political institutions. It is emphasized that the more 


advanced industrial technology becomes, the stronger becomes the pressure to conform to the 
functional exigencies of this technology, and that complex, modern, industrialized societies 
would inevitably bring about pluralistic, democratic systems. The technological-economic 
determinism thus leads to a convergence of Communist and Western societies (Meyer 1970; 
Parsons 1964).° The most famous theme in the modernization theories is Richard Lowenthal’s 


* A more non-normative version can be found in Tucker 1969; Brzezinski 1967. Directly related to our discussion 
of Hungary’s political transition in the following pages, Agnes Horvath and Arpad Szakolczai 1992 argued that the loss 
of faith in Communism by district Party apparatus in Hungary caused the dissolution of the Party. The authors based 
their arguments on an empirical study conducted in 1988 commissioned by reform Communist leaders in the Party. 


* For a recent discussion of Weber’s theories as applied to the comparative communism studies and their 
shortcomings, see Janos (1991). 


* Specifically, there are three types of modernization theories. The first one is an economic argument that asserts 
that highly concentrated political and economic institutions are needed to collect the scarce and diffuse capital for 
primitive accumulation (Hough and Fainsod 1979, 136-38; Gerschenkron 1966, 5-30). But once a country has been 
industrialized, the rationale and utility of the totalitarian system are exhausted. The requirements of economic efficiency 
then push for a reiaxation of the rigid system, to make room for initiative and competition (McNeal 1977, 48-50). The 
second argument applies macrosociological terms to describe an inevitable process towards political liberalization. It is 
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“development vs. utopia" in which the long-term goal of national development is said to 
ultimately overwhelm the insistence on revolutionary idealism, and modernization along the 
Western line is an inevitability (Lowenthal 1970). The overdue Chinese reform in the late 
1970’s seems to vindicate the modernization predictions (Lowenthal 1983), and the revolutionary 
changes in the Soviet Union a decade later prompted modernization scholars to once again 
uphold their traditional paradigm, as Moshe Lewin’s The Gorbachev Phenomenon brilliantly did 
(Lewin 1991). This approach, however, totally fails to say anything about the timing of the 
revolutionary changes in the Soviet bloc. This is the case because inspirations and demands for 
democracy brought about by rapid industrialization only provides a background for the change 
of the system. Elite strategic thinking is totally overlooked here (Wu 1990). The other major 
drawback of this approach is its neglect of crises other than participation. In the Soviet Union, 
the lack of understanding of the nationality issue dooms any theory offering explanations for the 
final collapse of the Union. Modernization theories thus provides an important factor in 
accounting for the Soviet political development. However, that factor has to be integrated into 
a more general framework. 


If the modernization theories in comparative communism sound deterministic, the new 
literature on democratic transition verges on excessive voluntarism. Beginning with the four- 
volume collection on democratization co-edited by Guillermo O’Donnell, Philippe Schmitter and 
Lawrence Whitehead (1986), the political transition literature emphasizes actors, stages, strategic 
choices, and contingent outcomes. Socio-economic determinism is rejected in favor of process- 
oriented theories (Chu 1992). A formalistic approach is adopted. Game-theoretic framework 
and path-dependent analysis are popular among scholars studying political transitions (Przeworski 
1991). Very much like the comparative communism literature that is embedded in the Soviet 
experience, but cast in a format claiming general applicability, this transition literature is 
intrinsically an intellectual reflection on the experiences of political democratization in Latin 
America and Southern Europe, but claiming applicability beyond these areas. The empirical 
base of the literature orients it towards studying democratic transitions of authoritarian regimes 
more or less initiated by the ruling elite in a non-socialist economic environment.® It is only 


argued that the high degree of differentiation and specialization characteristic of an industrial society has created complex 
social interests that can be integrated only through electoral democracy (Parsons 1964). The third argument puts 
emphasis on regime legitimation. Since "for modern societies there is no long-run alternative to legitimacy based on 
institutional procedures," it is predicted that modern Communist-ruled societies will either evolve in the direction of 
pluralistic democracy, or pay the price of stagnation (Lowenthal 1974). Richard Lowenthal offers an excellent review 
of the various brands of modernization theories in comparative communism in his 1974 discussion of “established 
Communist party regimes." 


* Thus, for example, the typical situation of political transition studied by scholars in this approach is one in which 
"the authoritarian regime more or less determines the timing, pace, and structure of its own exit, and in which a 
puritanical insistence by democratic forces on immediate and humiliating abdication will likely abort the prospective 
transition." (Diamond 1990, 230) This is a far cry from the revolutionary changes in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. The bloody revolution in Romania, for instance, is beyond the scope of explanation of the political transition 
literature rooted in Latin American and South European experiences. 
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natural that application of such an approach to the Soviet case would encounter great 
difficulties.’ Besides narrow empirical base, the transition literature appears too voluntarist, 
and too political. Since the theoretical emphasis is right now cast on political process, and not 
on conditions leading to such process, it is even more difficult to widen the perspective of the 
scholars working in this paradigm than those modernizationists to take into consideration non- 
political factors, such as the nationality issue, which is overwhelmingly important in the Soviet 
case.* 


In sum, there are very few theories in the comparative communism literature that can be 
salvaged after the 1989 revolutions. The modernization theories are an exception, but it suffers 
from a serious neglect of state autonomy and preoccupation with narrowly construed social 
demands (i.e. limiting its concern to demands for democracy). The new literature on political 
democratization redresses the deterministic excesses of the modernization theories, but goes too 
far in emphasizing voluntarism. Also, the transition literature fails to investigate into the 
genuine roots of system change in a multi-ethnic country such as the Soviet Union by limiting 
its focus on process. In order to understand the Soviet, Hungarian and Taiwanese experiences, 
we need a framework that takes into consideration of both elite strategic thinking and multiple 
Crises situations. This leads us to the "crises and sequences" model proposed by Binder et al. 
in 1971. 


7 Russell Bova, in his "Political Dynamics of the Post-Communist Transition," insists that the transition from 
communism should be viewed as a “subcategory of a more generic phenomenon of transition from authoritarian rule, 
and that students of communist and post-communist regimes can learn a great deal from the Latin American and South 
European cases and from the efforts that have been made to generalize about the transition process and the dilemmas and 
choices to which it gives rise." (Bova 1991, 113). However, Bova acknowledges some methodological difficulties 
inherent in this theoretical extension, the problems of “conceptual stretching." Among them is the differences between 
totalitarianism and traditional authoritarianism and the question of comparability. Though Bova did his best to dilute the 
differences between the two systems, his final point in the section of methodology is that "there is a case to be made for 
maximizing diversity insofar as claims to the universality of common patterns of political behavior are thereby 
strengthened." Besides this recognition of systemic differences, Bova also limits his interest to “efforts at 
nonrevolutionary transitions from authoritarian rule in which elements of the old regime piay an important role in the 
initiation and/or direction of political change." (Bova 1991, 116) This means, in order to apply the political transition 
approach to the Soviet and East European cases, revolutionary changes which are such a dominant pattern of political 
transition from Communist rule have to be excluded from the purview of the study. The limits of the political transition 
analysis in the field are only obvious here. 


* The process-oriented, voluntarist approach in the study of democratic transitions of course does not cover al] major 
studies in democracy. An ambitious four volume, twenty-six-country study was launched in the late 1980’s which focuses 
on democracy in developing countries. The methodological emphasis is put on an “exhaustive examination of all the 
historical, cultural, social, economic, political, and international factors that might affect the chances for stable 
democracy; how they interact; and the conditions that might mediate their salience or their effects." (Diamond, Linz and 
Lipset 1989, xiii) This is basically a revival of the grand modernization tradition that dominated the field of comparative 
politics and political development in the 1950’s and 1960’s. However, the focus of the Diamond, et al. volume is the 
entire history of a country’s experience with democracy. This would certainly dilute the attention on transitions which 
are Our major concern here. 
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The Original Model 


In the 1960’s, the system-functional approach reigned supreme in the study of political 
development. This approach was rooted in the modernization paradigm, which in turn was a 
natural extension of the pragmatic-pluralist self image of the United States at the time. The 
modernization paradigm sharply separated tradition and modernity, and defined the latter 
primarily in terms of an ideal portrait of the American society. Obviously, the traditional- 
modern dichotomy was of the 19th century European origins. However, the operationalization 
of the concept of modernity in political science was by and large a post-WWII American 
product. Embedded in this context, political development was conceived as a process of political 
change toward greater differentiation (separation and specialization of roles, institutions and 
associations), equality (of political rights before the law, of opportunity, etc.) and systemic 
capacity (the ability of a government to respond to or to suppress the demands emanating from 
groups in society). These three constituted the "development syndrome," against which the 
degree of political development of any society was to be ascertained (Binder et al., 1971). 


One could find major proponents of the system-functional approach in the Committee on 
Comparative Politics of the American Social Science Research Council. Between 1963 and 
1971, there were seven volumes published in Princeton University Press’ Studies in Political 
Development under the sponsorship of the SSRC’s Comparative Politics Committee.” These 
works, together with a number of theoretical and country studies issued by Little, Brown and 
Company, were the fruits of the labor of the system-functional theorists (Sandbrook 1971). This 
trend culminated in Binder el al., Crises and Sequences in Political Development, which 
provides a comprehensive framework for the whole field. The "crises and sequences model" 
accepts the basic assumptions of the modernization paradigm and defines political development 
in terms of the "equality, differentiation and capacity syndrome." The authors then identifies 
five crises as resulting from the inherent tensions in a modern society characterized by the 
development syndrome. These five crises are in the fields of identity, legitimacy, penetration, 
participation and distribution. Political development is thus construed as a process through 
which problems and crises from the five areas prompts responses that result in greater equality, 
differentiation, and systemic capacity. Here the explanans are crisis patterns. The explananda 
are development outcomes. 


One particularly fruitful way to theorize about the relations between crisis patterns and 
development outcomes was proposed by Sidney Verba in his sequencing model, though he did 
a better job in defining crisis patterns as sequences than in identifying the development outcomes 
that were to be explained (i.e. he handled his explanans better than his explananda). For Verba, 


° For a survey of the work by the SSRC’s Committee on Comparative Politics, see Gabriel Almond, "The 
Development of Political Development," in Myron Weiner and Samuel P. Huntington, eds., Understanding Political 
Development (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1987), pp 437-490. For a review of the general history of the study of 
democracy, see Larry Diamond, Juan J. Linz, and Seymour Martin Lipset, "Preface," in Larry Diamond, et al., ed., 
Democracy in Developing Countries, Vol. 4 (Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1989), pp. ix-xxvii. 
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whether an identity crisis precedes, or follows, a participation crisis, for example, is of 
paramount importance in deciding the resulting political system. This is the case because crisis 
solution requires new institutions, which then have certain impact on problem areas other than 
where the crisis originally emerged. Here Verba talks about two types of impact: facilitative 
inputs and secondary demands. The former strengthens the system’s capacity to cope with crises 
from other areas, whereas the latter whips up demands.in these areas. Any sequence, by putting 
emerging crises in a particular temporal order, thus produces certain amount of facilitative 
inputs and/or secondary demands. These "by-products" then have great impact on the 
survivability of the ruling elites and/or the system. A crisis sequence that continuously produces 
facilitative inputs along the way would contribute to system stability. On the other hand, a crisis 
sequence that generates secondary demands at each step would seriously destablize the system 
by overloading it with multiple crises. 


The Modified Model 


The dependent variable in the original "crises and sequences" model was never clearly 
identified. However, one can easily detect the emphasis on systemic stability. This concern 
should be explicitly proclaimed the major dependent variable. This would further subject the 
model to criticism from radicals who already attacked the original version for its “conservative” 
ideological position.’ However, our approach is defendable in that studying stability does not 
imply a political commitment to sustaining the status quo, just like studying revolution does not 
suggest the researcher’s desire to promote revolutionary change. 


The original "crises and sequences" model has been attacked on the ground that the 
selection of the five crises is arbitrary. Actually, there are inherent connections among them 
that can be revealed only by organizing the crises in a more meaningful way. For this, Amitai 
Etzioni’s classification of means of organizational control provides a very useful analytical 
framework. In Modern Organizations, Etzioni discusses means of organizational control in 


For example, Marx Kesselman criticized Binder et al. for maintaining that scholars should devise ways (through 
a kind of political technology) to buttress the dominance of established authorities, and that order is the highest political 
good (Kesselman 1973). This criticism has its validity in view of the strong policy implications of the "crises and 
sequences" approach, as witness Sidney Verba’s concluding remarks: "Furthermore, such an approach might produce 
findings of great relevance to those interested in applying the findings of developmental studies to policy choice 
situations. It might not be in the power of developmental planners to schedule developmental problems or crises (though 
under certain circumstances that might not be impossible), but the planner would be armed with important information 
if he knew something of the consequences of various orderings of the problems or crises." (Verba 1971, 316) However, 
this policy orientation is not inherent in the "crises and sequences" approach and can be easily separated from the main 
body of the literature. 
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terms of three categories: physical, material, and symbolic. Control based on application of 
physical means is coercive power. The use of material means for control purposes constitutes 
utilitarian power. The use of symbols for control purposes is referred to as normative, 
normative-social, or social power. Any organization can be characterized in terms of the 
control mechanisms it applies to direct the behaviors of its members (Etzioni 1964). Following 
this logic, the state, as the paramount political organization, also exercises coercive, utilitarian, 
and normative power to assure compliance from its members. State coercion is based on the 
specialized organizations that monopolize violence, such as police and army. State utilitarian 
power is achieved mainly through the economic performance of the government, and the implicit 
or explicit (such as corporatist) pacts. State normative power (or state legitimacy) in modern 
times largely depends on the satisfaction of the principles of democracy and nationalism, with 
the former requiring popular political participation while the latter demanding the congruence 
of political community and national community. Political stability then depends on whether the 
state possesses sufficient control powers and whether it successfully exercise these powers to 
bring about compliance among its members. At times problems or crises may develop in any 
of these control areas. State coercion may lose its credibility. State utilitarian power may 
dissipate after a great depression . State normative power may totally disappear after a military 
coup or when a foreign occupying army erects a puppet regime. Here we have found four crises 
that derive from state failure in exercising its coercive, utilitarian, or normative power. These 
are the coercion crisis, economic crisis, participation crisis, and nationality crisis. 


If we compare the four crises derived from state contro! failures here and the five crises 
discussed in the Binder et al. volume, we can find both similarities and differences. According 
to Binder, the crisis of political identity derives from "the tension between the culturally and 
psychologically determined sense of personal-group identity and the political definition of the 
community." (Binder 1971, 53) This is roughly the same as our understanding of the nationality 


crisis. Binder refers to the crisis of legitimacy as deriving from "the change in the nature of the 
ultimate authority to which political obligation is owed." (Binder 1971, 56) He then discusses 
two modern theories of legitimacy: the contractual and the nationalist. The first theory actually 
brings us to the area of political participation, which will be discussed below.'' The second 
theory is a repetition of the principle of nationalism, and has been dealt with in the identity (or 
in our terms, the nationality) area. The category of legitimacy crisis can thus be absorbed into 
the nationality crisis and the participation crisis, as Binder’s mention of the two legitimacy 
theories clearly shows. 


Binder’s participation crisis refers to popular demand to be included into the political 
process. This conforms to our notion of participation crisis. The crisis of distribution is 
associated with the "rapid increase in the popular demand for material benefits from the 
government and with the contemporary belief that governments are responsible for the level of 
living in any given country." (Binder 1971, 60) If we take a careful look at the actual content 
of the issues involved in the distribution area as discussed by Binder et al., we know that not 


" For democracy as a principle of legitimacy, see Sartori 1968. 
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only distribution of material goods, but the very production of such goods, i.e. economic 
growth, are included. This means, the crisis of distribution is actually the economic crisis that 
has two major components: economic growth and equitable distribution, hence our more 
inclusive category--the economic crisis. Finally, the Binder version of the penetration crisis 
emphasizes the central government’s administrative capacity in all fields, while our coercion 
crisis refers to state power to coerce population into compliance. Our focus here is obviously 
only one aspect of the more general notion of penetration as presented by Binder et al. This 
analytical concentration is to bring about a correspondence between the state control mechanisms 
and the crises owing to control failures. Put together, Binder’s five crises are a group of 
individual challenges to the political system that are selected because they appear to be most 
generally relevant in political development (Binder 1971, 53). One cannot find inherent 
connections among the crises, or integrate the crises with an overall analytical framework. On 
the other hand, our four crises correspond to state control failures in exercising its coercive, 
utilitarian, or normative power. The crises are derived from a general theory of organizational 
control and its application to the state-society relations. They are thus not arbitrarily selected. 
They also constitute an integral part of an analytical framework. Based on this framework, 
political stability is the aggregate of state performances in the four problem areas. One has to 
review the situation of each of these categories in order to arrive at an overall! assessment of 
political stability in a particular country. 


In our modified model the central theme of the original version is upheld: alternative 
sequences of crises have profound impact on the pattern of political development. Verba’s 
notions of facilitative inputs and secondary demands are also emphasized in the modified 
framework. Facilitative inputs refer to increased state capabilities, while secondary demands 
refer to whipped-up demands, both in a secondary area as a result of the state’s institutional 
response tO a crisis in the main area. Besides facilitative inputs and secondary demands, one 
can easily imagine externalities that reduce state capabilities, or that dampen demands, in a 
secondary area. These important cases of externalities are generally overlooked in the Binder 
volume. We shall thus use the term "positive externalities" for cases of increased state 
capabilities (i.e. facilitative inputs) and reduced demands in a secondary area. On the other 
hand, "negative externalities" are those cases where secondary demands are whipped up and 
state capabilities have declined. In the Binder et al. volume, Verba proposes that "the 
establishment of institutions to further a sense of identity facilitates performance in other areas," 
and puts identity on top of all the other problem areas in generating facilitative inputs (positive 
externalities) (Verba 1971, 311). This means solving the nationality crisis (making political and 
national communities congruent) will greatly facilitate the solution of other crises. On the other 
hand, secondary demands (negative externalities) are expected especially from distribution and 
participation. This means the institutional solutions to an economic, or participation, crisis will 
bring about demands in other problem areas, probably creating a multi-crisis situation. From 
the above two propositions, one can easily reach the conclusion that a nationality-then- 
participation crisis sequence is more manageable than a participation-then-nationality sequence, 
since the former generates positive externalities, while the latter generates negative externalities. 
This observation is particularly relevant in the cases of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. In short, the original version puts great emphasis on sequences, facilitative inputs, and 
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secondary demands, which will be followed in the refined model. In table 1, one can clearly 
see the externalities connected with the five performance areas as presented in the original 
model. 


In table 2, the refined model is presented which includes elements not specified in the 
original model. State control failures, corresponding crises, negative externalities, and positive 
externalities have been discussed. They are different from the original version in that they 
derive from a general theory of organizational control and that a new set of crises have been 
defined. The externalities identified in table 2 are naturally different from the ones in table 1. 
The institutional reforms are responses to the crises. Positive or negative externalities may 
derive from such responses. Finally, the spillover areas refer to the locations directly receiving 
impact from emerging crises without the institutional responses from the state. Thus nationality 
crisis arising from democratization is put under negative externalities of participation crises; 
while the same crisis caused by direct spilling over from participation is put in the spillover area 
of the participation crisis. Externalities are generated by institutions, which may result from 
responding to crises. Spilling over is caused directly by crises. These cases of side effect are 
important, because they determine the total number of crises that the system has to deal with 
when one particular crisis erupts. The number of crises, as well as their intensity, then decides 
whether the system is overloaded, i.e. whether state control failures have reached a critical 
point. If so, a collapse is expected. This reasoning also leads us to the notion of optimal 
sequence. A crisis with only positive externalities, or no externalities, offers the ruling elite an 
Opportunity to manage it as the only problem on the agenda. On the other hand, a crisis with 
negative externalities and/or spillover effects would force the system to handle a multi-crisis 
situation. Assuming crises can be solved for the period of our concern, then a crisis sequence 
that puts simple crises prior to complicating crises would make the situation more manageable, 
since simple crises can be handled one by one, while complicating crises would be reduced to 
simple crises when finally they are put on the agenda. A reversed sequence that puts 
complicating crises prior to simple crises would strain the system by confronting it with a multi- 
crisis Situation at the beginning. From the ruling elite’s point of view, the former sequence is 
obviously much more desirable than the latter sequence. 
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TABLE 1 


Performance Facilitative Inputs Secondary Demands for 
Area to Government Performance Triggered 
Identity Legitimacy Participation 
Participation (Distribution?) 
Legitimacy Extraction 
Penetration 
Penetration Legitimacy Distribution 
Extraction (Participation?) 
Participation Legitimacy Distribution 
(Identity?) 
Distribution Legitimacy Participation 
Penetration 
(Identity?) 
Source: Verba 1971, 311. 
TABLE 2 
State Control Corresponding Spillover Institutional Negative Positive 
Failure Crisis Areas Reforms Externalities Externalities 
Coercive Coercion Crisis Economy Rebuilding the Economic 
Power Participation State Participation 
Nationality Nationality 
Utilitarian Economic Crisis Coercion Marketization _— Participation Coercion 
Power Participation and Privati- Participation 
Nationality zation Nationality 
Normative Participation Crisis Economy Liberalization § Coercion 
Power Nationality and Democrati- Economy 
zation Nationality 
Nationality Crisis Participation National Self- Coercion 
determination Economy 
Participation 


1] 


The relations among the critical variables in the refined model can be demonstrated in 
the following table: 


Original Area Secondary Area 
Elite Supply A B 
Social Demand Cc D 


*crises: C--A 
*institutional reforms: A--C 
*positive externalities 
facilitative inputs: A--B 
decreased social demands: A--D 
*negative externalities 
decreased state capabilities: A--B 
secondary demands: A--D 
*spillovers: C--D 


One final point that has to be stressed here is institutional reforms may originate in the 
elite’s Own initiative, and the purpose may be quite far away from the area of the reform. This 
is what I would like to call "elite strategic thinking." A typical example is the reforming elite 
deliberately manipulates externalities and spillovers to create an environment in the targeted area 
favorable to institutional reform. In the Soviet and Hungarian cases, it was the lack of control 
over the externalities and spillovers created for a strategic purpose that ultimately doomed the 
Communist regime. We shall now turn to the Soviet case to test our refined model. 


The Soviet Experience 


The collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991 is a direct result of the multiple 
crises that plagued the country and overloaded its political system. Among the crises, the one 
that directly broke the Union was the nationality crisis. A full explanation of the Soviet 
disintegration thus requires an analysis of the crisis situation of the Union at the turn of the 
decade, the interactions among the crises and institutional reforms, and the impact of the 
eruption of the nationality crisis. In the following pages, seven stages are identified to facilitate 
our analysis. They are the Brezhnevian prelude, early perestroika, glasnost’, demokratizatsia, 
nationality eruption, conservative comeback, and final collapse. During the first four stages, 
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Gorbachev directed the course of the country by consciously manipulating intercrisis externalities 
and spillovers, to create a compelling situation in the area of economic reform, and to push for 
a major breakthrough in perestroika. From the fifth stage on, however, the course had slipped 
out of Gorbachev’s control, and fed on its own momentum. The grand reform strategy 
backfired, and ultimately cost Gorbachev his political life. In a nutshell, the Soviet Union 
collapsed because of the miscalculations of the reforming elite. 


The Brezhnevian Prelude (Early 1980’s) 


The Brezhnevian period (1964-1982) was characterized by external expansion and internal 
stability. The Soviet Union finally achieved superpower parity with the United States, and 
Moscow’s sphere of influence extended to areas traditionally closed to the Soviet power. The 
eighteen-year internal stability was also unprecedented. Although political corruption and life- 
time cadre tenure reached their climax under Brezhnev’s rule (Jowitt 1983), the conservative 
elite managed to stabilize the volatile situation after Stalin’s revolutionary upheavals and 
Khrushchev’s harebrained reforms. The system demonstrated every symptom of what Lowenthal 
called an "established Communist party regime." (Lowenthal 1974) It seemed that the 
requirements of economic development had ultimately overwhelmed the urges of revolutionary 
idealism, and that the Soviet Union had learned to adjust to the needs of a mature industrial 
society. Technocrats dominated the political scene. A mild economic growth rate was achieved 
which successfully satisfied the material needs of the population with relatively low expectations. 
Rapid development brought about great social mobility. A secure life free from capricious 
harassment is appreciated by even the often critical intelligentsia. Otherwise, there was a sense 
of resignation, of political inertia, and habituation (Bialer 1987). Even the most explosive 
nationality question was considered partially solved. Typically, the republics’ indigenous leaders 
were promised security of tenure and a substantial degree of local political and cultural 
autonomy in exchange for supporting the general secretary and his policies (Rakowska- 
Harmstone 1992, 530). This strategy of cooptation and concessions, together with the ever- 
present threat of coercion, succeeded in keeping the nationality tension under control. Finally, 
the internal cohesion and homogeneity of the ruling elite (Stalin’s successors were installed while 
the dictator was still alive, and were in power until their physical lives ended in the early 
1980’s) contributed to the conservative and stable rule under Brezhnev. In sum, the Brezhnevian 
regime demonstrated great capacity in exercising utilitarian power, which was sufficiently 
buttressed by an impressive presence of coercive power, together with a residual normative 
power (Soviet patriotism), and habituation (the longevity of the regime). 


What went wrong towards the end of the Brezhnev period was the decline of the 
economic growth rate. Material improvements arguably constitute the core of the stability under 
Brezhnev. An economy that is less and less able to satisfy the material needs of the population 
runs the risk of provoking strong opposition from an otherwise docile society. A second risk 
is the failure of an ailing economy to buttress a spiraling arms race with the United States. It 
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was realized that international competition boils down to a productivity contest and that the old 
economic system is not geared to that contest (Goldman 1987). Reasonable growth constituted 
the base for the Soviet external expansion and internal stability. Now that base had been eroded. 


Nothing of this is new for a Soviet-type economy. The rigidities of the Stalinist 
command system were well-known among the economists and political leaders in the Soviet 
Union, a country that heralded the first socialist economic reform under Kosygin in the mid 
1960’s."? The impact of a transition from extensive growth to intensive growth on the economy 
was also widely recognized. What was unique towards the end of the Brezhnev tenure was the 
accumulative impact of decades of wasteful production, misallocation of resources, and reforms 
of the limited, "perfecting" type,’* an impact that tended to stall the economy altogether. Also 
unprecedented was the challenge from a rapidly rearming United States under Ronald Reagan, 
particularly presented through the "star war" initiative. The combined effect of these two 
situations created a strong sense of crisis among the elite in the economic problem area. This 
was the starting point for the radical reforms adopted in the end of the 1980’s. Obviously, the 
timing of the reform had a lot to do with the leadership change that swept away the whole 
Stalinist generation in a few years.'* This auxiliary factor facilitated the rise of Gorbachev, 
who, under the pressure of international competition and social material demands, plunged the 
Soviet Union into perestroika (restructuring the economy) (Wu 1990, 94) once he had secured 
his power. 


Early Perestroika (1985-1986) 


Gorbachev’s mentor was Yuri Andropov, who assumed the position of general secretary 
after Brezhnev’s death in November 1982. The malaise of the Soviet economy was already quite 
manifest at this time. A looming economic crisis obviously solicited reform efforts in the 
economic problem area. Andropov’s solution, however, remained insufficient. He emphasized 
workplace discipline, launched a campaign against alcoholism and absenteeism, and tightened 
overall state control over the society (White 1991). There was a sober, realistic understanding 
of the problems of the system, in part prompted by the Polish experience in the early 1980's. 
The response nevertheless demonstrated a lack of imagination, as the "social discipline" solution 
served the Soviet economy very little. 


° For an overall review of the history of economic reforms in the Soviet Union, see Hewett (1988). 
'’ For a differentiation between "perfecting" and "reforming" the economic mechanism, see Bauer (1987-88). 
‘* Bialer is one of the most forceful proponents of the elitist theme in the Soviet studies. For him, the leadership 


change brought about by the passing away of the Brezhnevian generation is the most crucial factor in explaining the 
radical reforms under Gorbachev (Bialer 1991, 36). 
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Andropov died in February 1984. After a short Chernenko interlude (from February 
1984 to March 1985), the young Gorbachev finally assumed the position of party general 
secretary. His initial approach to the Soviet system was quite in line with Andropov’s policies. 
Gorbachev reinstituted the crackdown on alcoholism that had been of less concern to Chernenko 
who was an old-style Brezhnevite. The new leader also talked about the "intensification" (or 
"acceleration") of industry, which means retooling and better use of existing equipment. No 
systemic revamping of the economy was proposed initially. The emphasis was rather put on 
administrative reforms, such as creating superministries and East German-type huge scientific 
production associations. Only a very small portion of the underground economy was 
legitimized, mainly in the areas of cooperatives, and small family enterprises. There was even 
an anti-trade edict against "unearned income" that might arise from the selling of someone else’s 
products (Goldman 1987). 


With Gorbachev’s position more secured, a package of economic reform was instituted 
that called for enterprise financial autonomy, increased manager discretion in buying materials 
and selling products, less restricted labor policy, worker’s brigades contracting for specific jobs, 
and a mild price reform. This package, however, did not go beyond the scope of previous 
reforms in the Soviet history, notably the 1965 Kosygin reform inspired by Evsei Liberman. 
Clearly much more radical measures were in order to salvage the Soviet economy. 


Up to this point, it is only natural to predict a final retreat by Gorbachev on the economic 
front, as all his predecessors did, under great pressure from the bureaucracy and conservative 
colleagues in the politburo. The logic of reform cycles acted against the general secretary as 
the system resisted any attempt to change some of its main features. A radical departure from 
the whole system was thus required.!° Clearly, political support for reform had to be generated 
outside the traditional framework. In short, both domestic and international factors militated for 
a major economic reform, which had to be radical in order to be effective, and this situation 
pushed Gorbachev into taking a serious look at the society for alternative sources of support 
(Bialer 1991). This leads us to the next stage: glasnost’. 


Glasnost’ (1986-1988) 


During the stage of early perestroika, a perceived economic crisis prompted Gorbachev 
to take measures to reform the economy. Here both crisis and reform were in the economic 


'S According to Richard E. Ericson, there are nine main characteristics of the Soviet-style economic system. These 
features are interconnected and mutually supporting: altering one or a few is merely disruptive of the stable functioning 
of the system an of its effectiveness. Hence, a meaningful reform must eliminate the whole package of the characteristics 
(Ericson 1991). 
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area.'© But since Gorbachev had made up his mind to tap social sources of support, the center 
of the reform efforts began to migrate to the participation area. This was the background of the 
glasnost’ (openness) campaign, which was launched after the 27th Party Congress held in 
February 1986.’’ On the theoretical level, one can say that elite strategic thinking by 
Gorbachev shifted the focus of reform from the economic area to the participation area, since 
the call for glasnost’ directly led to liberalization policies for informational and cultural matters, 
which then naturally grew into a liberalization in political expressions, and finally to 
democratization. But all these subsequent developments should not obscure the fact that 
glasnost’, and later on demokratizatsia, was aimed at shocking the masses into action against the 
conservative forces blocking the way to economic reform. Institutional changes in the 
participation area were used as instruments, not treated as ends in themselves (Wu 1990). In 
a diagrammatic way, one can say that elite supply in the participation area was to whip up 
secondary demands in the economic area, to help the reformers in their struggle against the 
conservatives. Gorbachev deliberately created negative externalities for the regime (because his 
move increased loading on the system) to facilitate a major institutional breakthrough in a second 
area. 


Initially Glasnost’ was not a genuine liberalization following the Western meaning of the 
term. It was rather a deliberate policy to first arouse, and then to direct public opinion toward 
a reassessment of the political targets selected by Gorbachev, a move considered necessary for 
eliminating obstacles to reform. Brezhnev obviously bore the brunt of the new historical 
critiques, followed by the great dictator, Joseph Stalin. Nikita Khrushchev, on the other hand, 
was rehabilitated, and so was the NEP hero Nikolai Bukharin. The dark side of the current 
Soviet society was exposed, so as to agitate the masses against the old system. Beginning with 
articles on major newspapers such as Komsomolskaya Pravda, Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya and Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta exposing social problems and official 
corruption, glasnost’ gradually spread to other mass media. The common theme was a severe 
critique of the establishment, and a strong demand for removing incompetent bureaucrats. In 
short, there was a designated direction for the release of social momentum under glasnost’. In 
order to institutionalize reform in this area, citizens had to be granted increased access to 
information, which suggested free mass media, and the rights to express their opinions. The 
exposure of official incompetence in the past and the report of social problems (such as drugs) 
easily gave rise to citizens’ actions based on the newly acquired information. This then led to 
genuine liberalization. 


'© The crisis was more in the mind of the reforming elite than acutely felt by the population, though the actual 
economic situation did deteriorate in the early years of Gorbachev’s tenure. On the other hand, the reform policies were 
half measures restricted by the strong bureaucratic resistance, thus mostly of the perfecting type. In this sense, both the 
crisis and the institutional response were not up to the standard we set for these terms at the beginning of this paper. 
They can thus be called a quasi-crisis and a quasi-reform. One did not see the launching of a genuine economic reform 
until 2 January 1992, when Boris Yeltsin took full control over the new Russian state, and the Soviet Union had died 
of the eruption of the nationality crisis. 


'’ Glasnost’ is the "initial decompression," following the terminology of the process theories. 
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Demokratizatsia (1988-1989) 


Demokratizatsia (democratization) is a natural extension of liberalization. Although 
theoretically, it is possible to differentiate between the two, and to talk about democratization 
without liberalization (limited democracy, or democraduras), or liberalization without 
democratization (liberalized authoritarianism, or dictablandas), empirically these two are linked 
together: liberalization always precedes democratization and provides preconditions as well as 
pressure for the latter (O’Donnell et al. 1986; Chu 1992). This extension, however, does not 
have to materialize, as the liberalizing elite in the establishment may wish to strengthen its 
position by broadening support for their programs from the society without making structural 
concessions in the form of creating democratic institutions. Nevertheless, the ruling elite’s 
calculations may ultimately prove to be of little consequence (Bova 1991, 115). An initial drive 
toward directed liberalization may create a civil society that force the elite to institutionalize 
democracy to safeguard the extended rights granted during the liberalization period. In short, 
the two major responses by the regime in the participation area are usually sequentially linked. 


In the Soviet case, the initial push for democratization derived from the urges of the 
general secretary. The liberalizing pressure built under glasnost’ was harnessed by the 
reforming elite to oust incumbent conservatives through competitive elections. This, of course, 
does not mean that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) had forsaken its historical 
mission and had given up its privileged position as the sole ruling body in the country. It does 
suggest the adoption of the principle of one-party pluralism as the dominant form of Soviet-style 
democracy. This means the Communist Party would offer more than one candidate for each seat 
in the local and national elections. By letting the voters exercise this limited power of choice, 


it is expected that the opponents to reform will be voted out and the public will be supportive 
of the reform that is to follow. The purpose of one-party pluralism is to facilitate reform 
without losing the Party’s ultimate control over the society. 


The 19th Party Conference held in June 1988 adopted the resolution "On the 
Democratization of Soviet Society and Reform of the Political System," which embodied the 
principle of one-party pluralism. The following "Law on Elections of USSR People’s Deputies" 
and the "Law on Amendments and Additions to the USSR Constitution" put the Resolution into 
practice. Multiple-candidate elections on the national and local levels were stipulated. The 
powers of the legislative bodies were also significantly expanded. The limitations were quite 
obvious. First, competing political parties were not legalized. Secondly, a national list of 
candidates was drawn up for election by pro-regime social organizations as the Communist 
Party, the trade unions, and the Komsomol, to the effect of guaranteeing the election of high 
party officials to the legislative posts (Wu 1990; Bova 1991). Gorbachev himself was exempt 
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from electoral competition by having his name put on the national list."* This is surely not 
democracy in its Western sense. However, it fit Gorbachev’s strategic thinking perfectly. 
Reforming candidates, i.e. those supporting Gorbachev, had a better chance to be elected than 
their conservative opponents; while at the same time, the possibility of an opposition party 
winning the election and kicking the CPSU out of power had been precluded by the rules of the 
game. In fact, the result of the March 26 national election was most encouraging for 
Gorbachev, since he had created a power base outside the traditional party and government 
framework that was strongly supportive of his reform programs. Following this victory, he 
forcefully retired 110 high party officials from the central organs of the CPSU, clearly 
demonstrating the meaning of his demokratizatsia program. 


Up to this point, Gorbachev was still in full control of the events. He was clearly a 
master politician. The new secretary general made strategic moves to retire the old 
Brezhnevites, such as Grigorii Romanov and Nikolai Tikhonov, after he took office in 1985. 
At the same time, he promoted Andropov appointees, such as Viktor Chebrikov, Yegor 
Ligachev, and Nikolai Ryzhkov, to the Politburo. He then hand-picked local cadres as his major 
lieutenants, such as Boris Yel’tsin and Eduard Shevardnadze. Many reform-minded intellectuals 
also joined Gorbachev in the new politburo: Alexander Yakovlev, Vadim Medvedev, Anatoli 
Luk’yanov, and Yevgenii Primakov. This process of purging the Brezhnevites, consolidating 
the Andropovites, and promoting the Gorbachevites continued after 1986, on all levels of the 
hierarchy. Finally, most of the old guards were gone, together with some of the Andropovites 
(most notably Ligachev) whom Gorbachev disliked. Thus after the 1988 conference, 60 percent 
of the Central committee’s full membership had assumed their positions under the Gorbachev 
leadership. The Politburo was entirely of Gorbachev’s choosing. On the local level, some two- 
thirds of the secretaries of regional, territorial and union-republican party organizations, and 
about 70 percent of those at district and city level, had been replaced by late 1988 (White 1991, 
21). Up to 1989, skillful maneuvering in intraparty power struggle and bold manipulation of 
popular mood enabled Gorbachev to achieve what he wanted most: an unchallengeable position 
in the regime, without which it would be impossible to launch a through economic reform. 


This enviable position did not last long, however. Gorbachev was primarily interested 
in removing conservative resistance to his reform in the economic realm. For this reason he 
turned loose the control valve. Both glasnost’ and demokratizatsia in the participation area were 
meant to create secondary demand in the economic area, a negative externality for sure, but in 
the interest of the reformers in the regime. Yet once the society has been activated, it is very 
difficult to guide its direction. Besides mounting pressure for radical economic reform, one 
finds whipped-up social demands in two "undesirable" areas: participation and nationality. The 
first demand called for the establishment of a full democracy, with regularized multi-party 
electoral competition. The major proponents of such ideas were the Russian liberals and 
democrats. The second demand called for national self-determination for the republics, which 


'® One-party pluralism was a common phenomenon among reforming socialist countries, such as the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Hungary. In all the three cases, top party officials (such as Mikhail Gorbachev, Wojciech Jaruzelski, and 
Janos Kadar) were put on the national list to be elected unopposed. 
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means the disintegration of the Soviet Union. The champions for this cause were the nationalists 
in the non-Russian republics. These two tendencies were fundamentally incompatible with 
Gorbachev’s grand strategy: while the general secretary tried to reinvigorate the Soviet Union 
under the new leadership of the CPSU, the radicals aimed at a transformation of the system by 
either kicking out the Communist Party or destroying the Union. 


The crucial link between glasnost’ and demokratizatsia on the one hand, and the multiple 
social demand on the other hand is the inevitable externality from participation reform to a 
weakened state coercive capacity, leading to a coercion crisis. Liberalization had expanded the 
the scope of the civil society, while democratization had turned it into a political society (Chu 
1992, 10). The channels for expressing political discontent had been created and protected by 
the regime itself, providing outlets for frustrated expectations in all the problem areas. The 
other side of the coin was the abolition of the censorship system, the serious curtailment of the 
powers of the secret police, and an acute demoralization in the military, the KGB, and other 
state coercive apparatus. In short, the state had lost its capacity to force the Soviet people into 
subservience or acquiescence. This situation had the effect of lowering the costs--real and 
anticipated--of individual expression and collective action (O’Donnell 1986, 7). An expanding 
structure of political opportunities had been created, which caused mass outbreaks of social 
movements (Tarrow 1991). Gorbachev’s participation reforms led to a coercion crisis (negative 
externalities), which aroused demands in both the target area--the economic sphere, and the 
undesirable areas--participation and nationality (extended negative externalities). Finally, the 
demonstration effect swiftly created spillovers among the three areas, i.e. social groups 
following their predecessors in other problem areas in designing strategies and launching 
campaigns. The result of this chain-reaction was a multi-crisis situation that overloaded the 
system. 


Nationality Eruption (1989-1990) 


Gorbachev had totally underestimated the nationalities question in the Soviet Union 
(Lapidus 1991). His strategy was to gain unquestionable political supremacy over his 
conservative opponents and then push for radical reform of the system. Although he was a 
brilliant Soviet politician who won every major political battle since he became general secretary 
in 1985, his strategy of mobilizing the society against the old regime was by nature a highly 
risky one. The fatal flaw was that it took too long before Gorbachev felt secure enough to 
tighten the control valve, thus letting too much social discontent out, and reducing his ability to 
maneuver. The major surprise came from the nationalities problems that gradually gained 
momentum as glasnost’ and demokratizatsia proceeded and state coercive capacity declined. 
However, it was not until the 1989 national election and the 1990 local elections that the 
nationality issue became the dominant theme in the Soviet politics, totally against the will of the 
general secretary. 
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That Czarist Russia was a prison of nations had been widely recognized, both inside and 
outside the Soviet Union. The seriousness of the nationalities question in the 1980’s, however, 
was subject to varying estimations. Because a federal system had been set up by Lenin that 
recognized the titular nations as equals, and rapid social mobility had been evident ever since 
Stalin’s collectivization-cum-industrialization drive, it was only reasonable for Gorbachev, a 
Russian whose political career had not included a stint in a non-Russian republic, to dismiss the 
seriousness of the nationalities question. However, republic nationalism in the Soviet Union had 
a root deeper than what the reformers thought, while rapid economic development had effects 
that were by no means benign on national integration. 


Nationalism is based on two groups of factors. One is the primordial differences, such 
as ethnicity, that generate we-feelings. The other group is the perceived inequities in the 
distribution of social values. If these two kinds of factors coincide, the frustrated ethnic group 
will attribute its mistreatment to its ethnic origins, and, depending on feasibility analysis of its 
leaders, demand autonomy or independence.’’ In the case of the Soviet Union, the primordial 
differences were simply too manifest for full assimilation to take place, though modernization 
did mix the populations of different nationalities to a certain extent, through migrations, inter- 
group marriages, and the development of Soviet patriotism. On the other hand, rapid economic 
development brought about not only social mobility, but also distributional inequities, as the poor 
southern republics (mainly in the Moslem area) that were on the receiving end of state subsidies 
complaining about lost economic opportunities and inadequate supply, while the rich northern 
republics on the delivering end (particularly Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania) complaining about 
resources being drained away from their republics. Resistant primordial factors combined with 
perceived distributional injustices already constituted a perfect background for the eruption of 
nationality emotions. The federal system that recognized the privileged position of the titular 
nationalities further offered the necessary territorial base, population concentration, bureaucratic 
support, national consciousness based on favorable language and cultural policies, and other 
infrastructural conditions for the actual eruption of republic nationalisms (Wu 1992; Brzezinski 
1989/90).° All this was suppressed in the past when the coercive power of the Soviet state 


'® For a definition of nation and nationalism, see Gellner (1983); for the development of nationalism as a concept 
in history and its relations with modernity, see Ben-Israe] (1992) and Motyl (1992). For an ethnicity-centered 
interpretation of the origins of nationalism, see Smith (1983), ix-xli; for a distribution-centered interpretation, see 
Karlovic (1981) (economic relative deprivation--internal colonialism); and Laitin (1991) (elite incorporation model); for 
the effect of federalism and territorial base on national integration, see Suny (1991); and Rakowska-Harmstone, (1992). 
For a synthetic model that puts emphasis on both the primordial factors and the distributional factors, see Wu (1992); 
and Vujacic and Zaslavsky (1991). 


» The federal framework was actually a compromise between the autonomists and the assimilationists when it was 
set up under Lenin. It was characterized as "national in form, socialist in content," which means titular concessions was 
made to the nationalities while ultimate control remained in Moscow’s hand. This system carried the seeds of its own 
destruction because it gave the component nations the forms, but not substance of national existence and political power. 
Thus on the one hand, one finds mass education in indigenous languages and privileged treatment of local elite on the 
republic level. On the other hand, one also finds that the second party secretaries in the republics, as a rule Russians 
sent from Moscow, carrying greater power than the native first party secretaries. The effect of such policies was to raise 
the expectations of the titular nationalities for true nationhood, providing them with the infrastructure to pursue such a 
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remained high. But glasnost’ and demokratizatsia brought down the edifice of state coercion. 
It was only natural for the nationalists in the republics to take advantage of this opportunity and 
push for national autonomy or outright independence. 


The breaking point was the attitude shift of the local elites, and that happened with the 
institutionalization of the competitive election system. The 18 years of Brezhnevian stability on 
the nationalities question was to a large extent brought about by Moscow literally providing 
cadre tenure for native leaders. “Little Brezhnevs" were thus created on the republic level who 
enjoyed the life tenure as their patrons in Moscow, a policy spreading corruption and stagnation 
throughout the Union. The stability based on reciprocity made Brezhnev confident enough to 
proclaim in 1971 that nationalities problems had been solved, and that new "Soviet people" had 
been created. Gorbachev’s reform, however, totally disrupted the established balance. The 
local elites found that Moscow was forcing them to rely on local support through genuinely 
competitive elections. Naturally they became more independent from the center and more 
responsive to local pressure, which was almost inevitably for greater autonomy, or even 
independence (Lapidus 1991, 435). The logic of ethnic politics in newly democratizing countries 
dictates that politicians will compete to champion nationalist causes, a condition that forced the 
local elites to conform to indigenous pressure in order not to be outbid by the opposition (Wu 
1992). Hence the 1989 national election and the 1990 local elections were critical in shifting 
the attitudes of the local elites, which facilitated greatly the spreading of nationalist movements. 
Democratization thus produced a negative externality in the nationality area by whipping up 
secondary demand for national self-determination. 


Gorbachev was taken by surprise when the appointment of Gennadi Kolbin, a Russian, 
to succeed Dinmukhamed Kunayev, the ethnically Kazakh first secretary of the Kazakhstan party 
organization, triggered massive disturbances in Alma Ata in December 1986. This was the first 
Significant expression of nationalist discontent after Gorbachev’s accession. In 1987, 
demonstrations were staged in Moscow by the displaced Crimean Tartars and in the Baltic 
republics. Then there was the Armenian-Azerbaijani confrontations over the Nagorno-Karabakh 
region, which gradually evolved into the bloodiest civil war among the Soviet republics. In 
1989-1990, nationalities tensions erupted throughout the Union. Accompanying demokratizatsia, 
pro-independence organizations appeared in the Baltic republics--the Popular Fronts of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. These quasi-parties then won handsomely in the 1989 election for the 
Congress of People’s Deputies. The Party organizations developed intimate relations with the 
fronts, and began to press for more autonomy from Moscow. Similar pro-independence 
movements soon appeared in other non-Russian republics, including Byelorussia, Moldavia and 
Georgia. By this time, the nationalities question had been thrust to the top of the political 
agenda. This is the case not only because issues of nationalism always arouse the strongest 
emotional responses from those affected, but also because the solution to the nationality crisis 
may involve the redrawing of political boundaries. Before territories are clearly defined and 
citizens’ identities determined, it is virtually impossible to conduct any economic or political 


goal, while continuously frustrating them with the Soviet state power and the control of the CPSU. For a thorough 
discussion of the nationalities policies of the Soviet Union, see Rakowska-Harmstone (1992). 
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reforms, which means the solution of the nationality crisis must precede the solution of other 
crises. 


Conservative Comeback (1990-1991) 


Towards the end of 1990, clear signs of a conservative comeback became evident. 
Gorbachev himself made several moves that could only be explained as concessions to the 
conservative forces, including key personnel appointments, major policy statements, and 
recalcitrant attitude in suppressing the Baltic independence movements. On the other hand, 
however, with the replacement of Nikolai Ryzhkov by a technocrat Valentin Pavlov as the prime 
minister, serious measures of economic reform were implemented, most notably among which 
was the move to soak up excess rubles. Though the exact way in which the problem of 
monetary hangover was solved appeared arbitrary (removing 50- and 100-ruble notes from 
circulation), this was in the right direction as most economists maintained that macrostabilization 
policies must precede large-scale marketization reforms (Fischer and Gelb 1991). Hence one 
finds a curious combination: political consolidation together with an overdue economic reform. 


The rationale behind this conservative comeback cum economic reform is understandable 
following our framework. At the end of 1990, though a presidential system was installed with 
Gorbachev holding the newly established all-powerful position of union presidency, the general 
secretary could not fail to see the fatal flaw in his grand strategy--the undesirable externalities 
spreading from glasnost’ and demokratizatsia to the nationality area. The format of one-party 


pluralism also activated the civil society to such an extent that only unlimited multi-party 
democracy and the abdication of the CPSU could satisfy the demand of the masses. These 
developments obviously went beyond what Gorbachev could tolerate, as his original goal was 
to save the Soviet Union from stagnation and inertia, not to bury it. A natural response would 
be to tighten up control while there was still remnant coercion capacity in the state’s hand, and 
to push for economic reform whatever the objective conditions. 


From the last months of 1990 to August 1991, when the abortive coup happened, 
Gorbachev was squeezed between the radicals and the conservatives, instead of manipulating one 
against the other, as he previously did. His position was seriously weakened because his 
strategy failed, and his enemies from both sides clearly saw it.”' 


*! It is typical that in the early stages of the transition process, the reformers enjoy advantages vis-a-vis both the 
outside regime opponents and the hardliners. This is because the opposition are afraid of political regression, so the 
reformers can threaten them with canceling the game and returning to the authoritarian status quo ante. On the other 
hand, the hardliners are suffering from the fact that the reformers are in positions of power, and the latter’s claim that 
the situation is under control is plausible. However, with the passing of time, the center position occupied by the 
reformers gradually shifted from an asset to a liability. This is the case because the opposition no longer believe in the 
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The August coup was poorly planned and awkwardly executed. Its failure was only to 
be expected. It showed not the personal shortcomings of the coup makers, but rather how 
successful Gorbachev had been in demoralizing the conservatives in his capacities as both the 
State head and the party chief, and in his insistence on dissolving the coercion organs to facilitate 
his liberalizing and democratizing campaigns. Because of the special norms, structures, and 
psychology, a highly centralized authoritarian regime can be easily dismantled from within, 
especially from top, by reformers in positions of power (Bova 1991, 122). 


Final Collapse (August-December 1991) 


After the August coup, Gorbachev dealt a fatal blow to the conservative remnants by 
actually dissolving the Party. But then he was rapidly losing power to Boris Yel’tsin who had 
become a hero and won international recognition through his bravery during the coup and his 
role in saving the young democracy. The only chance for Gorbachev at this stage was a conflict 
of programs between the Russian liberals and the republic nationalists. This last hope was 
dashed on December 1, when the Ukrainian referendum showed unquestionable popular support 
for independence, and then Yel’tsin reached a compromise with the republics by signing into 
existence the new Commonwealth, and declared the death of the Soviet Union. In actuality, the 
conservatives launched the first coup, which was followed by Yel’tsin’s own liberal coup. 
Gorbachev’s strategy created for himself and the system two most awesome enemies: the radical 
democrats and the nationalists. The joining of forces by the two easily spelt the end of the old 
regime as the state had been deprived of its coercive capacity by its leader. 


The Hungarian Experience 


One can find several striking similarities between the political transitions in the Soviet 
Union and Hungary during the 1980’s. Both are economy-driven and initiated by reform 
Communist elites based on their strategic thinking. One may argue that there remains a 


reformers’ ability to cance] the game, as the political fate of those who initiated liberalization becomes increasingly tied 
to its continuation. The opposition has been emboldened to push for more sweeping changes, with or without the 
blessing of the reformers. On the other hand, the hardliners feel that their conservatism has been vindicated by events, 
that the whole system is about to collapse, and that their struggle against the reform is required to save the regime. This 
is what Bova (1991) calls the “collapse of the political center." The Soviet case clearly demonstrates the validity of this 
general observation. 
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prominent difference between the two cases in that Hungary does not have an internal nationality 
crisis. Unlike the Soviet Union, one does not find alienated minorities fighting against the ruling 
nationality in Hungary during the 1980’s. However, even here the difference is more apparent 
than real. The Communist rule in Hungary was imposed by the Soviet Union first in 1949 along 
with other East European countries, and then in a much more traumatizing way in 1956, after 
the bloody suppression of the Hungarian uprising by the Soviet army. In the late 1980’s, the 
political transition in Hungary proceeded clearly with strong nationalist feelings behind it. Quite 
like in Poland, the Hungarian democracy movement carried a nationalist overtone: to kick out 
the puppet regime imposed by foreign enemies. Here the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
(HSWP, or MSzMP) was treated as a foreign regime. Thus Hungary did have a nationality 
crisis. This means the HSWP faced a multi-crisis situation, just like its Soviet counterpart, and 
the Hungarian regime collapsed under the weight of economic depression, political turbulence, 
and nationalist uprising. The only difference is that the solution of Hungary’s nationality crisis 
does not require separatism in its usual meaning: it requires taking Hungary out of the Soviet 
bloc, and resuming national independence. This is exactly what 1956 means for the Hungarians, 
and what 1989 was about for the nation.” 


In order to analyze the multi-crisis situation and the transition process in Hungary, we 
will identify four stages: the Kadarist prelude, the coup of the apparat, the triumph of the radical 
reformers, and the final defeat. As in the Soviet case, the reform leaders liberalized and 
democratized the political system in the hope of instituting radical economic reforms, but 
whipped up strong demands in the areas of participation and nationality. Unlike the Soviet case, 
however, the radical reformers in the regime did not break away from the party, as Yel’tsin did, 
but tried to salvage the system by accelerating the democratizing process in a top-down manner. 
They almost succeeded but for a second miscalculation (the first one being launching the process 
of political reform) in assessing the regime’s ability to control the pace of democratization. Had 
they been successful, they would have preserved political power, at least after the first founding 
election, as the reform Communists did in Bulgaria and Albania. 


The Kadarist Prelude (early 1980’s) 


Janos Kadar was a prominent reform Communist leader in the 1960’s and 1970's. 
Although he and the HSWP regime were imposed by the Soviet forces after the 1956 uprising, 
Kadar was not a Stalinist, as Matyas Rakosi, Hungary’s “little Stalin," nor a Brezhnev-type 
conservative, as Gustav Husak, the Czechoslovak leader after 1968, but a realist reformer, or, 
as Wlodzimierz Brus calls it, a practitioner of "socialist enlightened absolutism." (Brus 1980, 


~ The 1956 uprising was compared with the 1848 revolution, both against foreign domination. During the 
democratic transition, March 15 (uprising against the Austrian rule, the War of Liberation, in 1848) and June 16 (Nagy 
put to death in 1958) were picked up for the democratic-nationalist opposition to launch their demonstration against the 
regime (Ash 1990). The nationalist overtone in these activities was quite obvious. 
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49) This means two things: in the political realm, he followed the principle of orthodox 
Leninism in retaining the Communist party’s monopolistic control; while in the economic realm, 
he initiated far-reaching reforms to improve the living standards of the population. This two-tier 
policy had a clear goal: to preserve the regime’s political power by retaining high coercive 
capacity of the state, while satisfying the economic demands of the society. 


Although "socialist enlightened absolutism" was present in almost every satellite country 
for a longer or shorter period of time after the death of Stalin in 1953, Kadar stood out in taking 
pains to deliberately link the HSWP’s claim to political power with the economic performance 
of the system. The candid acknowledgments of the tenuous legitimacy of the regime and the 
explicit linkage between legitimacy and economic performance were without parallel in the 
Soviet bloc (Kovrig 1987). This was a direct result of the traumatizing events in 1956: the most 
unpopular regime in Eastern Europe had to resort to the ultimate legitimizing principles of 
economic development and consumer satisfaction (Batt 1991, 369). 


The economic reform was started in agriculture, which created arguably the most efficient 
collective farming in Eastern Europe. It then spread to industry and the cities. This was the 
New Economic Mechanism (NEM) implemented as a package on January 1, 1968. The purpose 
of this first-wave industrial reform was to introduce market, together with competition and 
efficiency, while retaining socialist ownership of the means of production, i.e., to practice 
"market socialism." Though described as mere "indirect bureaucratic control" by its critics 
(Kornai 1986), the NEM was a breakthrough that brought about impressive performance between 
1968 and 1972. Then came a retrenchment period covering the bulk of the 1970’s, mainly as 
a result of distributional problems and blue-collar workers’ protests. Finally, toward the end 
of the decade, continued economic deterioration forced the regime back to the reform track. 
The new NEM, or the second-wave industrial reform, was launched, that targeted the 
shortcomings of the first reform. Marketization was still the main direction, though the second 
economy and moonlighting were officially recognized in 1982. What Kadar and his entourage 
aimed at was deepening of market socialist reform. Privatization was never a major reform goal 
for the Kadarist regime. 


Hungary introduced austerity in 1979. A price reform followed the next year. In 1981, 
a single Ministry of Industry was created to reduce bureaucratic interference in enterprises. 
Many private activities in the second economy were legalized in 1982. In 1985 the state sector 
underwent a major restructuring as councils and assemblies were created to assume control of 
the enterprises. A stock market was also created. These measures of the new NEM ameliorated 
the economic plight of the country in the first half of the 1980’s. However, beginning in 1985 
both the system’s economic performance and the public’s confidence in the regime’s ability to 
take care of the population’s material demands plummeted (Swain 1992, 14). High inflation was 
coupled with near zero growth. Consumer subsidies were cut. Foreign debt piled up (from 
US$8.8 billion in 1985 to US$17.7 billion in 1987) to give the country the highest per capita 
debt level among the socialist countries (Schopflin, Tokes, and Volgyes 1988, 25). An 
economic crisis had already emerged. 
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The Communist regime in Hungary was never legitimate in the eyes of the population. 
It did not satisfy the principles of either nationalism or democracy. As such, it could only rely 
on the state’s coercive power or utilitarian power. For the former, the regime actually depended 
on the threat of armed intervention a la 1956 by the Soviet Union. For the latter, it counted on 
economic prosperity brought about by economic reforms. With a massive Soviet intervention 
less and less likely, the regime’s only hope was improved economic performance, which was 
impossible without a radical economic reform in the mid 1980’s. In the past, society tolerated 
the Communist system as long as it succeeded economically. There had been an implicit social 
pact in which elites offered the prospect of material welfare in exchange for silence (Przeworski 
1991,2). When the economic successes ran out, so did public tolerance (Kis 1991, 4). Sheer 
political survival of the regime thus dictated economic reform. However, Kadar was not only 
unable to cope with the economic crisis, his recalcitrance in flatly denying the existence of a 
crisis made him the major obstacle to economic reform. The great reformer of the 1960’s and 
1970’s had turned into a recalcitrant conservative preoccupied with defending his records and 
struggling to keep his power. It was obvious for the reformers in the party that the old man had 
tO go. 


The Coup of the Apparat (1985-1988) 


The rapid deterioration of the economic situation from 1985 was accompanied by 
intensified intraparty struggle. Three forces were detectable in the HSWP. The conservatives 
rallied around the aging and recalcitrant Janos Kadar, who backed Janos Berecz as his successor. 
Berecz was a hard-line ideologist who once referred himself as "the Hungarian Ligachev." He 
sought the office of general secretary by backing Kadar unhesitatingly and by betting on a 
conservative outcome of the political struggle in the Soviet Union (Schopflin, et al. 1988, 30). 
The conservatives refused to envision either a radical restructuring of the economy or a political 
reform deviating from one-party pluralism. For them, there was no crisis in Hungary, and what 
Gorbachev was trying to do to reform the Soviet system, the HSWP had accomplished decades 
before (Bruszt and Stark 1992,22). The second force was the moderate reformers, or the 
centrists, led by Karoly Grosz. Grosz was the Budapest party leader who became prime minister 
in June 1987. He was Hungary’s Gorbachev. Grosz was primarily interested in preserving the 
HSWP’s hold on power by adopting radical economic programs. Limited political liberalization 
was acceptable for him, but not genuine democratization that would definitely undermine the 
HSWP’s monopolistic power position. By combining economic flexibility and ideological 
orthodoxy, Grosz gathered around him a group of political pragmatists, such as Miklos Nemeth, 
an economist-turned-technocrat. 


Finally, there were the radical reformers under the auspices of Imre Pozsgay, general 
secretary of the National Council of the Patriotic People’s Front (PPF, or HNF). Pozsgay was 
comparable to Yel’tsin in the Soviet Union, only that he was much more successful in intraparty 
struggles against the conservatives and the centrists (i.e., the moderate reformers around Grosz), 
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and was later able to launch his reform from within the party, unlike Yel’tsin’s who had to 
resort to extraparty activities. Pozsgay was allied with Rezso Nyers, the architect of NEM, who 
was purged in the 1970s but was able to regain political influence in the HSWP with the regime 
back on the reform track. The radical reformers were willing to fundamentally change the old 
political and economic structures, including introducing an overdue ownership reform, and 
abandoning the party’s monopoly of power in favor of multi-party democracy. In short, they 
pushed for a platform of socialist democracy in its Western European sense. Their ultimate 
goal, however, was still to save the regime. 


By this time market socialism had proven itself unable to salvage the Hungarian 
economy. Most reform economists, including Janos Kornai, had agreed that a property reform 
that changes the ownership structure was what the economy needed. This means, deepening 
marketization was not enough. Privatization was necessary. However, Kadar and the 
conservatives blocked the way, and the reformers (both the moderates and the radicals) could 
not remove him following the rules of the game, i.e., through politburo or central committee 
politics. Grosz, the new prime minister, thus launched a campaign to enlist societal support in 
his struggle against the conservatives. Here one finds the same elite strategic thinking that 
moved the reform focus from the economic area to participation as one witnessed in the Soviet 
case. Had the economic reformers (i.e., the centrists) been able to change the regime’s 
economic program without outside support, there would have been no need to liberalize the 
participation area. Then Hungary would have stuck to its “enlightened absolutism" tradition, 
implementing reform a la the 1968 NEM, or a la Deng Xiaoping’s pattern (Wu 1990). 


Grosz vigorously contacted government agencies, public lobbies, and party organizations. 
He skilifully used the government-controlled media (such as the government newspaper Magyar 
Hirlap) to compete with the party media under Berecz’s control (such as the party paper 
Nepszabadsag). He made impressive television appearances to build up his image. As the 
prime minister, the National Assembly was his forum, and he enlivened its debates. What he 
did was exactly what Gorbachev was about to do in his combat against the conservatives: to 
build up the image and power of the government against the party. Since Grosz proposed 
Eastern Europe’s first personal income tax with a top rate of 60 percent for "revenue 
enhancement,” he was keenly aware of the political vulnerability this might create for him, and 
was willing to greatly expand the room for public dialogue to buttress his image. He also sought 
grass-roots support and courted interest groups, following Pozsgay’s strategy. Grosz was very 
successful in whipping up public pressure for real change and economic improvement, neither 
of which the Kadarist leadership was able to deliver. All this, of course, was done in parallel 
with Pozsgay’s own effort to form a national movement for radical reform, based on his PPF. 
At this stage, the moderate and radical reformers had the same enemy, and they acted in 
concert. In short, a decompression process was started in a top-down manner as the reformers 
in the regime tried to activate the society and enlist its support at a time of economic difficulties. 


In December 1987, the HSWP decided to call a party conference for May of 1988. This 
was a direct result of a similar decision reached by the CPSU in June. At this time, 
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Gorbachev’s political ascendancy and the retreat of the Soviet conservatives were seen in 
Hungary as a guarantee for a similar development to take place in the HSWP. Grosz, as 
Hungary’s Gorbachev, now acted in concert with the Soviet reformers. In a New Year’s Day 
television interview, Grosz made his thinly veiled declaration of candidacy for the general 
secretaryship. This was a direct challenge to Kadar, who responded by launching a campaign 
of county-by-county visits. Grosz reciprocated by visiting the same counties. The conservatives 
then mobilized the Workers’ Guard--the Party’s own force, reprimanded Pozsgay and Nyers, 
and expelled four prominent intellectuals from the Party. But these rear-guard actions did not 
save the Kadarist leadership. After the CPSU communicated it approval of the replacement of 
Kadar by Grosz on May 17, Kadar’s fate was sealed. Two days later, Kadar resigned. He was 
then made "chairman" of the party at the party conference, following the fate of Andrey 
Gromyko in the Soviet Union. Grosz was successful in kicking out all Kadar’s allies from the 
politburo, and bringing in no less than Pozsgay and Nyers. He occupied the positions of both 
party general secretary and prime minister, again resembling Gorbachev’s design to create a 
powerful state presidency and taking this position himself together with general secretaryship of 
the CPSU. In short, Grosz successfully launched the coup of the apparat to topple Kadar, the 
conservative incumbent, by first liberalizing the society and creating extraparty pressure. His 
position was quite like that of Gorbachev after the CPSU’s 1988 party conference. Up to this 
point, everything was in the moderate reformers’ control. 


The Triumph of the Radical Reformers (1988-1989) 


The major difference between the Soviet and Hungarian cases is the much stronger 
position held by the radical reformers in the HSWP. After the 1988 party conferences held in 
both Moscow and Budapest that saw the consolidation of power in the centrists’ hands, the 
radicals in the CPSU exited (witness Yel’tsin storming out of the conference hall) and built up 
a national movement for democracy outside the party; while the radicals in the HSWP chose to 
stay and managed to expand their influence at the expense of the centrists. Yel’tsin turned 
himself into an opposition politician. He had a difficult start, but ultimately succeeded in leading 
the social forces against the establishment. Pozsgay and Nyers, on the other hand, applied the 
same strategy they used against Kadar, i.e., activating the society and directing social pressure 
against the incumbent, to challenge Grosz’s power. This helped them in the end to subjugate 
Grosz in the intraparty struggle. But then, the radical reformers in the HSWP had to deal with 
the democratic and nationalist forces they helped to bring into existence. Their strong position 
in the party turned into a liability, as now they had become the representatives of the Communist 
regime, and no longer the true democrats. As the tide turned against the Communist parties 
everywhere in the Soviet bloc since 1989, democratic opposition ultimately triumphed in both 
Russia and Hungary. Yel’tsin successfully buried the Soviet Union, and replaced Gorbachev 
at the Kremlin as the new Russian president. Pozsgay, however, failed in his bid for the 
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presidency. 


Between May 1988, when the party conference delivered general secretaryship to Grosz, 
and June 1989, when a four-man presidium was created as the highest decision-making body 
where Grosz had to share power with Pozsgay, Nyers, and Nemeth (the last one now a staunch 
reformer), the centrists gradually lost power to the radicals in the party. All the social forces 
activated in the anti-Kadar campaign now became the exclusive assets of the radical reformers 
who were espousing multi-party competitive elections and true independence from the Soviet 
Union. The elite strategic thinking of the centrists was to use social pressure to oust the 
conservatives, and then to implement a serious economic reform, alongside limited liberalization 
and democratization measures that would not undermine the vanguard role played by the 
Communist party. The centrists were interested in the "South Korean model" wherein an 
authonitarian leadership skillfully combined strong central control and market mechanisms to 
achieve a spectacular high rate of economic growth (Hankiss 1990, 203). However, great 
demands in the participation and nationality areas (most notably free elections and the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops) had been created that could not be met by the centrists. Now the centrists had 
taken the role of the conservatives at the previous stage, and were pressured by the radical 
reformers in the party. In this context, one sees two distinct developments: on the one hand, 
the regime began earnest economic reform,. which was after all the primary concern of the 
centrists and was also strongly supported by the radical reformers; on the other hand, there were 
contradictory signs of political reform, with the centrists pushing for a more cosmetic, and the 
radicals a more fundamental, package. 


Economic reform was significantly sped up after Kadar’s political descendance. Toward 
the end of the Kadarist period, reform-minded economists had proposed several packages to 
transform the economy. One prominent example was Turnabout and Reform, produced by 
Laszlo Antal, Laszlo Lengyel and Marton Tardos. This project enjoyed the blessing of Pozsgay 
and Nyers. At the end of 1986, the document was passed to the HSWP’s Central Committee 
through the PPF. However, since the CC considered it improper for the PPF to propose 
national programs, Turnabout and Reform was ignored. In 1987, the Finance Research Institute 
of the Ministry of Finance, a major reform think tank, was closed down "for reasons of 
economy." (Swain 1992, 17) Then came Kadar’s crisis-denying speeches and television 
interviews, starting in December 1987. All this suggests that fundamental economic reform was 
impossible with Kadar in power. 


With the old man removed from the political center in May, the new leadership began 
implementing several important reform measures. In July, state subsidies were cut by 32-35 
billion forints, and 67-68 percent of consumer prices were liberalized, together with 35-40 
percent of convertible currency imports. In October, a company law was passed that legalized 
private companies of up to 500 employees, 100 percent foreign ownership of enterprises, 
personal selling and buying of shares, and piecemeal, spontaneous and state-initiated 
privatization. Also passed was an investment law that permitted profit repatriation and offered 
generous tax exemptions for foreign investors. These moves were accompanied by a tax reform 
and a finance reform. In all, they showed how a change in political leadership could speed up 
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economic reform in a state socialist country.” 


On the political front, signs toward liberalization and democratization were not as clear, 
and for good reasons. Radical reform in this area was never the intention of the centrists, while 
Pozsgay and his supporters took advantage of the vulnerability of their opponents by whipping 
up popular expectations for a multi-party democracy. As these two forces struggled to gain 
dominance in the regime, mixed signals were observed from the outside (Hankiss 1990, 207). 
Thus one finds a demonstration commemorating Imre Nagy’s death in June was broken up, 
while in July Pozsgay made a speech for multi-party system. In November Grosz at the 
Sporting Hall meeting still talked about "counter-revolutionary forces" and "white terror." In 
their turn, the radical reformers lobbied for the formation of a coalition of the progressive forces 
within and outside the Party, clearly a manner to outflank the centrists (Hankiss 1990, 239). 
At the turn of the year, the radicals gained the upper hand in the power struggle at the end of 
1988, and the centrists were forced to retreat. 


At the February 1989 Central Committee meeting, Grosz was forced to call the 1956 
incident not a “counterrevolution," but a "popular uprising." The HSWP accepted the idea of 
a multiparty election and made a promise that if the Party loses majority support, it would 
quietly go into opposition. The HSWP still insisted, however, that all the new parties had to 
accept socialism, and that an HSWP-designated constitutional court would rule on this matter 
should legal disputes arise. On March 15, the opposition organized a demonstration larger than 
the one organized by the government, a popularity contest in which the government continued 
to lose on many following occasions. In April, Grosz’s successor--Nemeth openly distanced 
himself and the government from Grosz and the HSWP. The radical reformers in thirty "reform 
circles" even had their own workshop in Kecskemet without inviting the centrists to attend, 
where they talked about splitting the party to liquidate the political obstacle to reform. In May, 
Kadar handed in his resignation, and the party relinquished its control of its private militia--the 
Workers’ Guard. On June 13, the trilateral negotiations among the Communist Party, the 
opposition, and the HSWP-controlled front organizations began. Three days later, the 
government reburied Imre Nagy, treating his as a national hero, and a true reform Communist. 
(Just a year ago, the commemorators were violently dispersed by the police)* On June 24, 
a four-man presidium was created in which Grosz was forced to share power with three 
dominant radical reformers--Pozsgay, Nyers and Nemeth, reflecting the fact that the radicals’ 
"reform circles" (first organized in January) throughout the country had captured control of all 
the levels of party organizations. What followed was actually negotiations between the radical 
reformers in the party and the democratic opposition. The centrists had been effectively 
squeezed out of power. 


* For sure the regime had not embraced capitalism and private property unconditionally, as witness the upper limit 
of the private sector (30 percent of economy) set by the Party to ensure “the cause of socialism" (Hankiss 1990, 252) 
in late 1988. 


** For the significance of this event, i.e., the resurrection of Nagy as a national hero and the change of verdict on 
the 1956 uprising, see Ash 1990. - 
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The Final Defeat (1989-1990) 


In both the Soviet Union and Hungary, the economy-driven political reform touched off 
strong demands in the participation and nationality areas that overloaded the system. The last 
gasp of the CPSU took the form of a conservative comeback and the August coup. In this 
process, the conservatives and the centrists sufficiently consumed each other to the advantage 
of the radical democrats and separatists of the republics. The alliance of the latter two forces 
doomed the regime at the end of 1991. The Hungarian Communists also launched a final 
offensive in the face of multiple crises which were in part of their own making. It took an 
entirely different approach, however. After successfully squeezed the centrists out of power, 
the radical reformers in the HSWP accelerated the process of democratization to its fruition in 
the hope of beating the small, weak and disorganized opposition parties in an early election. 
This attempt failed because the party lost control of the pace of the transition process. 
Protraction brought about a different power ratio between the Communist party and the 
democratic opposition that falsified the calculations of the reform elite of the regime. 


The radical reformers of the HSWP had good reasons to adopt the acceleration strategy. 
On the one hand, since the liberalization process was initiated from top, the society at large and 
the opposition in particular seemed not in a position to seriously challenge the rule of the Party. 
The largest opposition group, the Hungarian Democratic Forum (MDF) was formed in 1987 by 
160 intellectuals (many of them populist writers) in Lakitelek with the blessing of Pozsgay. The 
two smaller ones, the Alliance of Free Democrats (SzDSz) and the Federation of Young 
Democrats (FIDESz) were formed in 1988 by radical intellectuals based in Budapest and other 
large cities in the country.” At the end of 1988, these “alternative organizations" were less 
than 50 in number, with few of them having a membership beyond several thousand. They were 
mainly an urban and intellectual phenomenon, and many of them had close connections with 
Pozsgay and his PPF. This kind of opposition surely was not comparable to genuinely grass- 
roots mass movements such as Poland’s Solidarity that claimed a membership of 1 million of 
the country’s 3.8 million population. Besides a small and shallow membership, the 


* The MDF and the SzDSz represent the populist and the urbanist traditions well established in Hungarian history. 
Generally speaking, the populists believe that in order to survive Hungarian culture must remain pure, while the urbamists 
consider it essential to integrate Hungarian culture with European patterns (Glenny 1990, 74). The FIDESz claims to 
be beyond the "populist-urbanist" cleavage (Bozoki 1990, 222). However, in terms of political action, the FIDESz is 
much closer to the SzDSz than to the MDF. 


6 This fact was clearly recognized by Hungarian opposition parties, as Janos Kis, the founder and chairman of the 
SzDSz witnessed in 1991 that "Here, we did not even have the traces of an organized resistance like Poland’s Solidarity 
capable of mobilizing hundreds of thousands of people. Nor was there even an occasion for millions to take to the streets 
over a period of weeks, as happened in Czechoslovakia in late 1989." (Kis 1991, 4) 
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Hungarian opposition also lacked in organizational resources, strong leadership and coherent 
platform. In all these respects, it was dwarfed by the Communist party. 


The reformers also had some confidence in the HSWP’s track record as the forerunner 
of market socialism and one-party pluralism. In fact, if one is to pick up one Communist party 
in Eastern Europe that is most likely to win an uncompromised multi-party election based on its 
performance in the past, the HSWP in most likelihood will be chosen. It is true that the Party 
had the "original sin" of collaborating with the Soviet Union in suppressing the 1956 uprising. 
However, one has to remember that the hero of 1956, Imre Nagy, himself was a Communist. 
Actually, Pozsgay made a serious attempt to appropriate the mantle of Nagy. This means the 
radical reformers could take credit for the Party’s economic reforms in the past, while dissociate 
themselves from the political trauma of 1956. Furthermore, Pozsgay had earned himself the 
reputation of a true democrat by nurturing connections with nascent opposition groups and 
publicly espousing the ideal of multi-party election. For the Party to accelerate the 
democratization process would only strengthen his image. Finally, the Party had the 
organizational resources and all the advantages associated with a ruling party. As long as the 
opposition remains weak, the reform Communists could realistically expect to win an 
uncompromised election, and make Pozsgay president of the new state. 


Finally, the radical reformers had no alternative to proposing full democracy. The 
regime faced a coercion crisis in that it had lost the ability to suppress the opposition through 
the use of force. First of all, the social support for the radical reformers was based on their 
stance on political liberalization and democracy. A shift to suppressive measures would annul 
this support and endanger the radicals’ newly-gained position. The collapse of erstwhile stalwart 
Communist regimes in Hungary’s neighbors made the suppressive solution increasingly unlikely. 
The Polish round table talks and the resultant reconciliation between the Communist regime and 
Solidarity had a particularly strong demonstration effect on the Hungarians (Przeworski 1991, 
3). Even more important was the attitude by the Soviet Union in the latter half of 1989, as 
Moscow was the ultimate provider of the means of coercion for the Communist regime in 
Hungary. At this time Gorbachev was still firmly on the side of the reformers and pushed hard 
for democratization of the Soviet system. The hands-off policy taken by the Soviets towards the 
revolutionary changes in Eastern Europe showed it was impossible for the Hungarian 
Communists to resort to force against the democratic opposition. Here the Gorbachev factor was 
critical (EEPS 1990, 176). Finally, the regime’s growing economic dependence on the good will 
of Western banks and governments forced the Party leaders to behave in a "civilized" manner 
in dealing with the opposition (Hankiss 1990, 232). 


It was against this background that the trilateral negotiations began. The reform 
Communists’ intention was clear: they offered the deal that if the opposition agreed to support 
Pozsgay as candidate for president, the Communist Party would agree to withdraw from 
workplaces. The Party’s old privileges were used as bargaining chips to gain guaranteed domain 
in the new electoral game, where multiple parties would freely compete for political power. 
Unlike the case in Poland, there would be no /egal privileges accorded to the Communist Party, 
such as guaranteed seats in the new parliament. The HSWP thus opted for unfettered electoral 
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competition, based on its optimistic estimate of the state-society ratio (Bruszt and Stark 1992). 
At the end the Party got what it wanted in the agreement announced on September 18. There 
would be a presidential election by the old conformist National Assembly prior to a fully free 
parliamentary election. This arrangement was meant to guarantee the election of Pozsgay as 
president, even if the parliament would be controlled by the opposition parties.”” But then the 
Free Democrats rebelled against the agreement, charging that the Democratic Forum was in 
collaboration with the Communists. A referendum was called for by the Free Democrats and 
Young Democrats to amend the September agreement. They wanted to have the parliamentary 
elections first, so that the president could be elected by the new parliament. The Communist 
Party then proposed that president should be elected directly by a popular ballot, in which they 
thought Pozsgay still had a fairly good chance of winning. But the Free Democrats and their 
allies continued pressing for the referendum. It was obvious that they did not want Pozsgay to 
be the popularly-elected president, and so they demanded a constitutional framework that suited 
their purpose. The Democratic Forum boycotted the referendum on November 26, and the Free 
Democrats and Young Democrats had their way by a tiny small margin. The reform 
Communists’ dream fell. When the parliamentary elections were held in March 1990, the 
Democratic Forum won 43 percent of the vote and got 166 seats of a total of 386 seats in the 
parliament. The Free Democrats got 91 seats, Smallholders (the Forum’s ally) got 44, and the 
Hungarian Socialist Party (the renamed HSWP) only 33.% The Democratic Forum, the 
Smallholders and the Christian Democratic People’s Party (21 seats) formed a center-right 
coalition government, with Jozsef Antall the prime minister. Then the Democratic Forum 
collaborated with the Free Democrats to elect the latter’s candidate Arpad Goncz president. The 
Communist era of Hungary thus ended. 


The most critical reason for this Communist debacle was timing. It was partly because 
of Nemeth’s decision to open up Hungary’s borders with Austria that a mass migration by East 
Germans to the West was touched off. This development then exploded into the fall of the 
Honecker regime in East Germany, the Jakes regime in Czechoslovakia, the Zhivkov regime in 
Bulgaria, and the Ceausescu regime in Rumania. In short, Communist regimes in Hungary’s 
neighbors fell one by one, depriving the HSWP of its image as a comparatively progressive 
Communist party. On the contrary, "Communism bashing" was in vogue, and the popular 
expectations were to see the same thing happen in Hungary. Together with this unfavorable 
development in the external environment, the HSWP also suffered from the fact that the more 
radical and anti-Communist opposition parties, particularly the Free Democrats had rapidly 
developed into a mass political movement. They and the Young Democrats managed to collect 
200,000 signatures for their referendum in September and October, twice the number necessary 
to make a referendum mandatory on the government. If one takes a look at the percentage 


- 77 In this case the Party would still emerge as a leading group in the parliament with the support of an estimated 30- 
40 percent popular vote (Simai 1992, 54). 


7* At the HSWP’s congress of 6-10 October 1989, a new Hungarian Socialist Party (HSP, or MSzP) was created, 
led by Nyers and Pozsgay, that followed the pattern of a West European social democratic party. The intransigent 
Communists led by Grosz, however, reorganized the HSWP and kept the old the old party name. 
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support for major parties in Hungary in 1989-1990, one can easily find that time was on the side 
of the opposition, particularly the Free Democrats (Swain 1992, 28). Thus the advantages held 
by the reform Communists gradually evaporated as time passed by. Their inability to control 
the pace and agenda of democratization (such as when and how would this or that election be 
held), which was almost inevitable as a result of the political transition going on, doomed their 
plan to take credit for the democratic reform and transfer their advantages in the old game into 
advantages in the multi-electoral competition (Hankiss 1990, 233). Their strategy of acceleration 
was not a flawed one at the beginning, as witness the successes of the reform Communists in 
Bulgaria and later in Albania. The problem is that it took them too long to defeat the 
conservatives and centrists, the political society in Hungary grew up too rapidly, and the external 
environment changed beyond anyone’s imagination. The timing was thus lost. 


The Case of Taiwan 


Like the Soviet Union and Hungary, “Taiwan has a Leninist-type ruling party”, the 
Chinese Nationalist Party (the Kuomintang, or the KMT), and its political transition process was 
primarily initiated from top. However, the initial opening was not a result of economic crisis 
and the reformers’ strategic thinking to create social pressure against their conservative 
opponents. Chiang Ching-kuo’s particular way to manage the succession problem was arguably 
the single most important factor in precipitating the transition process. However, Lee Teng- 
hui’s succession to Chiang in 1988 brought Taiwan’s political transition pattern closer to the 
Soviet/Hungarian model. From 1988 to 1993, Lee skillfully activated the society, created extra- 
party pressure, and outmaneuvered his conservative opponents sequentially (Yu Kuo-hwa, Lee 
Huan, and Hau Pei-tsun). The KMT’s 14th Congress in August 1993 saw the consolidation of 
Lee’s power in the Party, which is comparable to Gorbachev’s position in 1990, and Grosz’s 
role in 1988. 


Lee’s secured power position within the regime, however, was accompanied by a most 
serious challenge from the opposition, the Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) that advocates 
Taiwan independence. As in the Soviet and Hungarian cases, liberalization and democratization 
has reduced the state’s coercive capacity, and provided an outlet for previously latent (sub)ethnic 
tensions. A nationality crisis erupted. The schism of t’ung vs. tu (unification vs. independence) 
has become the paramount issue in Taiwan’s politics (Wu 1989). Whether this crisis will cause 
the breakdown of the system, like in the Soviet Union, remains to be seen. 


One can find three stages in Taiwan’s political transition: persistence of the old legacy 


* For a characterization of the ROC’s political system and the KMT’s role in it, see Tai (1970), Winckler (1984), 
Myers (1987), Wu (1989), Tien (1989), and Chen (1989). 
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(early 1980’s), initial liberalization (1986-1988), and Lee’s triumph (1988-1993). Unlike the 
Soviet Union, or Hungary, Taiwan’s economy has been prosperous throughout these three 
Stages, and the KMT is much more popular than either the CPSU or the HSWP. These factors 
explain to a large degree the staying power of the ruling elites in Taiwan, as well as the relative 
smoothness of the transition process. However, they also suggest that Taiwan’s political 
transition may take a long period of time. 


Persistence of the Old Legacy (early 1980’s) 


Taiwan faced a multi-crisis situation in 1949. The war-torn economy on the island was 
on the brink of collapse. There were 2.1 million political refugees from the mainland. They 
were mostly administrators, professionals, and soldiers not directly involved in productive 
activities. The economy literally survived on the U.S. aid. The KMT state structure was 
anything but democratic. Martial law was imposed on the island. The Mainlanders and native 
Taiwanese (both ethnic Chinese) were alien to each other because of long separation of the 
province from the Chinese mainland. The Erh-Erh-Pa (February 28) Incident was caused mainly 
by this subethnic division, plus hyper inflation, mismanagement by the KMT officials, and 
agitation by local activists. The ruthless suppression by the government left bitter memories 
along the Mainlander/Taiwanese cleavage. Finally, the party-state that had just lost the mainland 
to the Chinese Communists was demoralized. Its coercive capacity was limited. In sum, the 
KMT faced an economic crisis, a participation crisis, a nationality crisis, and a coercion crisis. 


The party-state took a sequential strategy to cope with the multiple crises. After 
"reconstruction" (kai-tsao) of the KMT, Chiang Kai-shek consolidated his control-over the Party 
and turned himself into the undisputable supreme leader (tsung-ts’ai). This brought about 
internal cohesion to the regime (Gold 1986, 58-59). The KMT also effectively penetrated into 
the society, which was fractionalized and intimidated (Tien 1989, 66-69). The coercive capacity 
of the state was greatly enhanced. Then through a series of bold economic reform measures 
(land reform, privatization drive, primary import substitution, export expansion, deepening, 
liberalization and internationalization), Taiwan became a highly successful NIC, with an average 
real GNP growth rate of 9 percent between 1953 and 1990. This undeniable economic miracle 
plus equitable income distribution (compared with other third world countries) became the basis 
of political stability on the island. Both sticks (coercion) and carrots (material benefits) were 
in state’s hands. 


The subethnic division caused a greater problem. The KMT launched a resinification 
campaign and aggressively indoctrinated the local population with Chinese nationalism. The 
common ethnic and cultural roots of the Mainlanders and the native Taiwanese were a valuable 
asset for the regime. The homogenizing effect of the modernization process also dampened the 
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subethnic cleavage by promoting a universal communication instrument and a pervasive high 
culture. However, these ameliorating factors on the subethnic division were countered by the 
fact that political resources were not reasonably divided between the Mainlanders and the 
Taiwanese. The regime was characterized by a disproportionate Mainlander presence in the 
higher echelons. The Taiwanese then attributed this phenomenon to ethnic discrimination, 
though the KMT old guards were more interested in perpetuating their rule than discriminating 
against the natives. The grievance was particularly strong among native political activists, who 
later organized the major opposition party. 


The least impressive was the regime’s performance in the problem area of participation. 
Here the official ideology stipulated that no election on the national level could be held because 
the “long parliament" represented the whole China. Reelection in Taiwan would destroy the 
Republic of China’s sovereignty claim on the mainland, and perpetuate separation. Clearly 
Chinese nationalism was mobilized to freeze democracy and buttress the KMT’s authoritarian 
tule, a linkage that doomed both in the long run. However, before the late 1970's, the 
nationality and participation problems did not emerge as crises. On the one hand, there were 
the heavy-handed policy and continuous economic prosperity. On the other hand, the KMT 
made concessions in coopting native politicians (Taiwanizing the regime) and holding local 
elections (democratizing part of the political process). Last but not least was the American 
factor: the superpower was in support of the KMT and the Republic of China. The result was 
decades of political stability unseen in modern Chinese history. 


Then came the international derecognitions in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s that 
humiliated the KMT in the eyes of the population. The sovereignty claim on the mainland was 
undermined as one after another country shifted diplomatic recognition from Taipei to Beijing. 
The Republic of China was dislodged from the United Nations in 1971. The U.S. became less 
sympathetic towards the KMT government, particularly during the Carter administration, with 
its emphasis on human rights. Finally the U.S. derecognized the ROC in 1979. This put into 
question the validity of the sovereignty claim on the mainland and the legality of the “long 
parliament." In this atmosphere, liberal intellectuals (many of them Mainlanders) collaborated 
with election-based native politicians to push for political liberalization and democracy on the 
national level. Participation demands and subethnic tensions thus merged. Taiwan’s emergent 
middle class proved a sympathetic audience to the dissidents’ ideas. This was a typical case of 
rapid modernization bringing about pluralistic attitudes and social pressure for democracy (Cheng 
and Haggard 1992, 2). Under these circumstances, an opposition was formed that called itself 
tangwai (lit., outside the KMT). It gathered 30 percent of popular vote in the 1977 election, 
which also witnessed a serious conflict between tangwai and the police in the Chung-li Incident. 
Two years later, a more violent Kaohsiung Incident erupted. The subsequent suppression 
rendered tangwai leaderless. In the KMT, Chiang sided with the hardliners, particularly General 
Wang Sheng, who exercised great influence from 1979 to 1983. Lee Huan, Chiang’s trusted 
lieutenant in charge of recruiting indigenous elites into the higher echelons of the Party and the 
government, was sacked (Chou 1993, 122). 


The early 1980’s witnessed hardening of the KMT’s position vis-a-vis the emergent 
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Opposition. The coercive mechanism of the state was effective enough to swiftly suppress 
tangwai after the Kaohsiung Incident. Taiwan’s economy proved resilient to survive the second 
oil shock and bounce back. The KMT was still in firm control. After the Kaohsiung Incident, 
Tangwai split into K’ang Ning-hsiang’s faction (the moderate wing), Pien-lien-hui (the radical 
wing based in surviving opposition journals), and the Formosa Magazine group (the Kaohsiung 
Incident prisoners and their attorneys taking the centrist position). Political infighting in tangwai 
caused the fall of K’ang in the 1983 election. Tangwai then captured only 8.45 percent of the 
contested seats in the Legislative Yuan. It is true that they were busy organizing quasi-party 
campaign groups aimed at ultimately establishing the opposition party (there was a party ban 
under martial law). These activities, however, did not lead to any major breakthrough as long 
as the regime remained stern in enforcing its authoritarian rules. 


Initial Liberalization (1986-88) 


Unfavorable international environment (the popular revolution in the Philippines and 
political turbulence in South Korea) and the social pressure for democracy and Taiwanization 
were obviously very important in precipitating the initial opening in 1986. However, the most 
important factor remained Chiang’s concern over power transfer after his death and the KMT’s 
ability to rule in the post-Chiang era.*° This concern loomed large with Chiang’s rapidly 
deteriorating health, and the dying out of the "long parliament." Chiang wanted to solve the 
succession problem and perpetuate the KMT’s rule in a practical manner, but also in a way that 
would make him a great reformer in history. He clearly recognized that a father-to-son 
succession was no longer possible. In 1986 he took pains to publicly announce that family 
members would not succeed him, as he succeeded his father eleven years before. This means 
Lee Teng-hui, a former Taiwan University professor and a technocrat nominated by Chiang as 
the candidate for vice president in 1984, would be the unquestionable successor. Since Lee is 
a Taiwanese, Chiang’s decision suggested that Taiwanization would reach the top echelon of the 
party-state. Along the same line, Chiang followed the advice of a group of U.S.-trained 
scholars-officials (James Soong, John Kuan, Ying-jeou Ma, etc.) to lift the martial law and allow 
tangwai to form its own party. This decision was based on Chiang’s recognition that traditional 
reciprocity (material benefits for obedience) was no longer able to buttress the regime. It had 
to be supplemented by contractual approval in regularized elections on the national level. In our 
terms, this means the regime’s utilitarian power has to be supported by participatory legitimacy. 


After the third plenum of the KMT’s 12th Central Committee in March 1986, the issues 
of party reform, legalizing the opposition, and lifting martial law were put on the agenda (the 


* For a more society-centered position, see Cheng and Haggard (1992). 
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Six Political Reform Proposals). A 12-man group was commissioned by the Central Standing 
Committee to review those proposals. They were ultimately passed with the insistence of 
Chiang, against the conservatives’ opposition (Hsu 1992, 133). On September 28, the 
Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) was formed that integrated the major factions of tangwai. 
One week later, Chiang made an announcement of his intention to lift martial law. In the 
following December election the newly-formed DPP captured 21 percent of popular vote and 23 
seats in the Legislative Yuan and National Congress. A major breakthrough was made. In the 
following year, martial law was lifted, the ROC citizens were allowed to visit their relatives on 
the mainland, Taiwan-mainland indirect trade was legalized, foreign exchange controls were 
loosened, many political prisoners were released, demonstrations and strikes were permitted, and 
some radical dissidents were allowed to come home from abroad. Lee Huan made a comeback 
and took the post of secretary general of the KMT’s Central Committee. On January 1, 1988, 
the press was deregulated and new papers were allowed to enter the market. Chiang’s death on 
January 13, 1988, did not decelerate the reform. The initial opening had been made. 


Lifting martial law and removing party ban were important steps towards liberalization. 
But Chiang still insisted on the “extraordinary period," which meant there would be no overall 
election on the national level, and the "long parliament" would persist, though supplemented by 
a few dozen new delegates elected on Taiwan. wipeceeaneameaaie on the national level thus would 
have to wait until Chiang’s death. 


Lee’s Triumph (1988-93) 


Up to this point, Taiwan’s political transition only partially resembles the 
Soviet/Hungarian pattern. All were initiated from above and directed by the reform elites, at 
least at the beginning stage. The major difference is the much more secured position of Chiang 
Ching-kuo and the lack of economic crisis in the ROC. This means the initial opening of 
Taiwan’s political system was not based on the reform elite’s strategic thinking to whip up social 
pressure against the conservatives who blocked necessary economic reforms. With the passing 
of Chiang, however, the situation changed. Lee Teng-hui, though anointed by the late President 
as his successor, did not possess the power and prestige in the Party to direct reform as his 
predecessor did. He then relied on a strategy similar to Gorbachev’s and Grosz’s to empower 
the pro-reform social forces against his conservative opponents (Chu 1992, 44). In this way, 
democratization (the task that Chiang did not tackle) was implemented stage by stage in concert 
with Lee’s moves to consolidate his power within the Party. From 1988 to 1993, one saw the 
success of this strategy in the victory of Lee’s "mainstream" faction (chu-liu-p’ai) over the "non- 
mainsteamers." (fei chu-liu-p’ai) The 14th Party Congress held in August 1993 witnessed the 
consolidation of Lee’s power. 
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After Chiang passed away, Lee succeeded him in the capacity of vice president. This 
was the consensus of the top leaders in the Party and the power transfer was smooth. However, 
presidency had not been a guarantee of supreme power in the KMT’s party-state structure. Of 
much greater importance was the position of the chairman of the Party. Chiang made Lee his 
presidential successor, but Lee had to share power with the KMT Secretary General Lee Huan 
who controlled the Party apparatus, Premier Yu Kuo-hwa who headed the government (the 
Administrative Yuan), and Chief of the General Staff Hau Pei-tsun who practically ran the 
military. Under these circumstances, Lee’s assumption of the Chairman position was by no 
means guaranteed. There seemed to be a deliberate division of power among the four top 
leaders in Chiang’s succession plan, and it took a lot of political maneuvering for Lee to emerge 
as the unquestionable supreme leader. 


Between January 13, when Chiang passed away, and January 27, when a Central 
Standing Committee meeting was held and an acting Chairman was elected, the party apparatus, 
young KMT legislators, and the press media coordinated in launching a campaign to buttress Lee 
in his pursuit of the chairmanship. Lee Huan directed behind-the-scenes maneuvering (Chou 
1993, 30). The young legislators directly appealed to the public. Social support was ardently 
sought as the United Daily, the China Times, and the Central Daily News (the three largest 
newspapers on Taiwan each with its board chairman on the KMT’s CSC) focused public 
attention on the January 27 meeting and pushed for Lee’s election. At that meeting, Premier 
Yu’s decision to postpone the election was challenged by Deputy Secretary General James Soong 
in defiance of ranking and procedure. Lee was then elected acting Chairman, and Soong was 
hailed as a national hero by the press. Never had been there any other occasion in the history 
of the Republic of China on Taiwan when social forces were activated by power blocs in the 
regime to "coerce" the opposite camp into submission on matters of political succession. 


Now Lee Teng-hui became the prima inter pares. However, he still lacked substantial 
power base, and was challenged by other power contenders. Among them, Premier Yu was the 
rallying point for the conservative forces, and he was the old guards’ favorite for the position 
of Party Chairman. On the other hand, he was the most vulnerable for his narrow power base 
(he had long been a central banker trusted by the Chiangs before taking the premier’s position), 
lack of ambition, and isolation from the society (for his conservatism and Chekiang-accented 
Mandarin). Lee Teng-hui was naturally interested in cutting down Yu’s influence. Sharing this 
interest was Lee Huan, who wanted to take premiership for himself. The collaboration between 
the two Lees resulted in the pre-13th Party Congress campaign to undermine Yu’s position: 
young legislators barraged Yu with severe criticism, polls showed low ratings for the Premier, 
and the leading newspapers concentrated on Yu’s inability. The result was Yu’s miserable 
ranking (the 35th) in the CC election at the 13th Party Congress held in July 1988. Lee Huan 
captured the largest vote, James Soong the third, and they both joined the CSC. In the 
following months, Yu’s position became increasingly shaky. His cabinet was well staffed with 
Lee Teng-hui’s appointees (Chang 1992, 95). As widely expected, Yu handed in his resignation 
in May 1989 and was replaced by Lee Huan, following President Lee’s nomination. James 
Soong, the President’s number one loyalist, took Lee Huan’s position as the KMT’s secretary 
general. The President now firmly controlled the party apparatus through Soong, and exercised 
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strong influence over the administration. One major reason for Yu’s resignation was the 
incoming Legislative Yuan election and Yu’s unpopularity, a point stressed by the party 
apparatus (Chou 1993, 69,79). Here social pressure was exercised to oust Lee Teng-hui’s first 
political opponent. 


With Yu removed from power center, the political infighting now shifted to between the 
two Lees. Again, social pressure was critical in sorting out the winner. The 1989 election was 
a serious setback for the KMT, as the DPP raised its share of popular vote by 5.38 percent, and 
increased the number of its seats in the Yuan from 12 (16.44 percent) to 21 (20.79 percent) 
(Chou 1992, 111). The biggest issue in the election raised by the DPP candidates (and by some 
of the KMT’s own candidates also) was democratization on the national level: to retire the whole 
“long parliament." This issue had strong implications on the country’s identity, as in the past 
representatives elected on the mainland were considered an indispensable element supporting the 
ROC’s claims to represent the whole of China. Full-scale democratization (instead of sending 
a few dozen Taiwan-elected delegates to the parliament) would severely weaken Chinese 
nationalism upon which the whole KMT party-state was built. This was exactly what the 
opposition wanted. The President, with his enormous popularity in the society as the first 
Taiwanese president, was willing to take the risk. The conservatives abhorred this idea. 


In this context, factions within the KMT began to form as the Party was geared to a 
special CC meeting to select its candidates for president and vice president in early 1990. The 
"mainstream" faction (chu-liu-p’ai) was composed of Lee Teng-hui’s supporters, while the "non- 
mainstream" faction (fei chu-liu-p’ai) was a coalition of forces against the incumbent President 
for a variety of reasons, including ideological differences and pure power considerations.” 
After fierce conflicts among the top leaders and their supporters, the special CC meeting 
ultimately confirmed Lee Teng-hui’s presidential candidacy and the following National Assembly 
session elected him president. The non-mainstream faction collapsed at the last moment in part 
because the President and his supporters made it clear that a challenge to Lee Teng-hui amounted 
to a coup against the native Taiwanese. This "plot theory" (yin-mou-lun) was popularized by 
the mainstream legislators (Chang 1992, 165). Social forces and subethnic tensions were clearly 
mobilized for the KMT’s intraparty power struggle. At the same time, the opposition-led 
protests against power transfer through the old Assembly appeared overwhelming. This was an 
asset exclusively for the President’s use, as his conservative opponents could not compete with 
him in promoting Taiwanization and radical democratization. In May, Lee Huan was forced to 
resign, to let the newly-elected President nominate a new premier. In June, the Council of 
Grand Justice delivered its Ruling 261 to set a deadline for the retirement of all the mainland- 
elected members of the three representative bodies (the Legislative Yuan, the Control Yuan, and 
the National Assembly). In July, President Lee organized a national affairs conference (kuo- 
shih-hui-i) after a Tiananmen-style student demonstration to seek national consensus on the 
country’s political reform. It was not a round table talk with the opposition, but an occasion on 


*' Thus one can find Lin Yang-kang, a prominent Taiwanese politician, teamed up with Chen Li-an (the late Vice 
President Chen Cheng’s eldest son) and Chiang Wei-kuo (Chiang Ching-kuo’s younger brother) in the non-mainstream 
faction. 
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which the President sought the opposition’s endorsement on his political reform agenda, and to 
put additional pressure on the conservatives who had been bruised but not defeated. Through 
this series of moves, Lee Teng-hui’s position was further secured. Here one again saw the 
President’s skillful maneuvering of extra-Party forces to gain political ground within the regime 
(Chou 1993, 209). 


The price President Lee had to pay to remove Lee Huan from power center was to 
nominate General Hau Pei-tsun premier. Hau was the last rallying point for the conservative 
forces in the Party. Initially Hau paid unreserved allegiance to the President, supporting him 
to capture the Chairman’s position. Conflicts began to emerge between the two as the President 
tried to exercise control in the military, and as some of the President’s foreign policy initiatives 
in 1989 violated the one-China policy cherished by the general. The non-mainstream faction 
heavily relied on Hau’s control over the military delegates at the special CC meeting and the 
National Assembly session to support their own candidates--Lin Yang-kan and Chen Li-an. 
However, Hau’s lukewarm attitude ultimately doomed Lin and Chen’s plan. When President 
Lee made up his mind to force Lee Huan’s resignation, he made a strategic move to nominate 
Hau, which completely paralyzed the non-mainstreamers’ resistance (Chang 1992, 189). But 
this Lee-Hau system (Lee-Hau t’i-chih) was strained from the very beginning, as the division 
of power between the president and the premier was ambiguously defined in the constitution, and 
as both Lee and Hau were interested in controlling the military. Later on, the staunch Chinese 
nationalist stance of Hau collided with Lee’s pragmatic, Taiwan-first approach. The cohabitation 
lasted twenty months, until the December 1992 Legislative Yuan election dealt a heavy blow to 
the KMT, and the President’s supporters demanded Hau’s resignation for the Party’s miserable 
performance. Hau was forced to surrender his resignation. Once again, election results and 
social pressure were used to oust Lee’s political opponent. Hau’s young-Turk allies--the New 
KMT Alliance legislators, split from the KMT and formed their own New Party (Hsin-Tang) on 
the eve of the 14th Party Congress in August 1993. The Congress thus witnessed the final 
consolidation of Lee’s power in the Party. 


The Impact 


As in the Soviet Union and Hungary, the KMT’s reformers utilized social pressure to 
defeat their conservative opponents, and then faced a rising opposition that proved a more 
serious challenge to the reformers’ enterprise. Political liberalization and democratization 
inevitably reduced the coercive capacity of the state and whipped up demand in other problem 
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areas.*” A nationality crisis emerged that took the form of the major opposition party adopting 
a Taiwan independence platform (October 1991), which required the establishment of a new and 
independent state to replace the Republic of China. Cultural indigenization was also a top 
priority for the DPP, which required the undoing of the KMT’s sinification programs, starting 
with abolishing Mandarin as the official language. Since Taiwan independence has become an 
explosive issue that invites not only subethnic conflicts between Mainlanders and native 
Taiwanese, but also military threat from the PRC on the mainland, Taiwan’s political reform 
now enters a risky phase. Though President Lee has secured his position in the Party, the 
protracted internal power struggle among the KMT elites has brought about a full play of the 
negative externalities from participation reforms. Whether the reformer will be devoured by the 
social forces he helped to unleash, as Gorbachev and Grosz were, remains to be seen. 


Conclusion 


The political transition of the Leninist oné-party systems in the Soviet Union, Hungary 
and Taiwan challenges the ability of the current theories of political development to provide a 
full explanation. As has been noted, the traditional comparative communism literature says very 
little about the possibility of total transformation of these Leninist systems. The modernization 
theories fail to capture the timing, the mode, and the complex roots of the revolutionary changes 
in the Soviet Union, Hungary, and Taiwan. The political transition literature puts too much 
emphasis on voluntarism, and joins with the modernization theories in having a narrow political 
(i.e. participation-centered) focus, to the neglect of other important problem areas. In order to 
capture the main features of the Soviet, Hungarian and Taiwan cases, one needs to combine the 
concept of elite strategic thinking and intercrisis relations. Based on the Binder et al. theory of 
crises and sequences, this paper develops a model that leaves room for reforming elite in the 
Leninist regime to initiate the process of change, while stipulates that certain externalities and 
spillovers are inevitable once specific institutional reforms are implemented or certain crises 
erupted. This refined model puts particular emphasis on the nationality crisis, claiming that once 
it has been activated, all the institutional reforms in other areas will be bogged down. 


The collapse of the Soviet Union is thus understood as initiated by the great reformer-- 
Gorbachev. A looming economic crisis in the economic realm (Brezhnevian prelude) at first 
prompted the new general secretary to focus on an Andropov-style economic reform (early 


* Besides the nationality crisis that captures the nation’s attention, there were repercussions in the economic area 
also, as witness the increasing number of labor-capital disputes (lau-tsi-chiu-fen) and the formation of the Labor Party 
in December 1987. However, the class cleavage was completely overshadowed by the subethnic cleavage, in a sense 
reflecting the KMT’s more successful performance in the economic area (rapid growth plus acceptable income 
distribution) than in the nationality area (creating a homogeneous Chinese political community in Taiwan) (Wu 1989). 
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perestroika). The inability of the reforming elite to overcome the inertia and resistance of the 
bureaucracy led them to launch glasnost’, which was a liberalization drive designed to sensitize 
the masses to the inadequacies of the old system and to enlist their support for the reformers. 
Glasnost’ gradually evolved into demokratizatsia, which provided competitive elections under 
the format of one-party pluralism as channels to register the preferences of the masses and to 
kick out Gorbachev’s conservative opponents, as witness the reformers’ victory in the 1989 
election and the subsequent purge of the Party. Up to this point, Gorbachev’s grand strategy 
was successful in whipping up social demand and creating bottom-up pressure for his reform 
enterprise. However, since his reform focus had shifted to the participation area, negative 
externalities were created not only in the target area, i.e. in the economic sphere, but also in the 
nationality area. The "national in form, socialist in content" federal system set up by Lenin and 
the rapid modernization process under the Soviet rule did not dampen nationalist emotions 
among the nationalities in the Soviet Union. On the contrary, they intensified the nationalist 
tendency by providing an infrastructure for separatism and creating a strong sense of 
distributional injustices in the republics. With the state gradually losing its coercive capacity, 
which in itself was a negative externality of the participation reforms, the political opportunities 
for the nationalists were greatly expanded. The result was a nationality eruption. Together with 
the desire for swift economic improvement and deepened participation reform in the form of 
multi-party democracy, a multi-crisis situation had been created that overloaded the system. 
Under these circumstances, Gorbachev was forced to concede to the hardliners by tightening up 
political control in the participation and nationality areas (conservative comeback), but also tried 
to implement the overdue economic reform. The collapse of the political center then culminated 
in the August coup, which was a desperate move by the demoralized conservatives. The failure 
of this last attempt swiftly brought about the liberals’ own coup--Yel’tsin expropriating more and 
more power from Gorbachev. In the final stage of collapse, the Russian liberals joined forces 
with the republic nationalists to topple the Union and create the new Commonwealth. 


The initial situation in Hungary resembled the Soviet Union very much. Janos Kadar was 
originally a market reformer. The HSWP regime was also a forerunner in introducing one-party 
pluralism. But these limited economic and political reforms proved unable to salvage Hungary 
from an economic crisis that developed gradually in the early 1980’s (Kadarist prelude). With 
the old guard in power, reform Communists (both the centrists and the radical reformers) were 
unable to make fundamental changes in the economy. The new prime minister Karoly Grosz, 
himself a centrist, thus launched a liberalization drive to activate the society and to enlist various 
lobbies’ and interest groups’ support in his power struggle with Kadar. He also enhanced the 
position of the radical reformers (notably Imre Pozsgay, Hungary’s Yel’tsin) who had not been 
in the mainstream politics. The reformers’ coalition was successful in kicking out Kadar and 
his entourage at the 1988 Party conference (coup of apparat), and began the overdue economic 
reform, particularly in the ownership area. Up to this point, Grosz (comparable to Gorbachev) 
was in control of the situation. But he began finding it difficult to halt the political transition 
process and concentrate on economic reform, which was his primary concern. Though he 
temporarily accumulated the authority of the party (general secretary) and the state (prime 
minister), like Gorbachev (general secretary and president), he nevertheless found himself 
playing into the hands of the radical reformers, who used the old strategy of mobilizing social 
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support against the incumbent. Pozsgay and Nyers did not exit, like Yel’tsin, but directly 
challenged Grosz from within the Party. Their strategy brought about further liberalization and 
created powerful opposition parties. The inability of the party state to apply coercion had now 
become clear to everyone. The resultant mass demands in the participation and nationality areas 
(multi-party democracy and real independence from the Soviet Union) added to the burden on 
the new government which had been exhausted by the task of economic transformation. The 
result was the triumph of the radical reformers. It is like Yel’tsin staying in the Party and 
squeezing Gorbachev out of power. Because the conservatives in the HSWP were much weaker 
than their Soviet counterparts, there was no conservative comeback nor military coup in 
Hungary. At the last stage of the political transition, the game was played by the radical 
reformers who now represented the Party, and the democratic opposition. Pozsgay wanted to 
take advantage of the weaknesses of the opposition parties and to claim credit for being a true 
reformer. He then led the reform Communists to take the accelerating strategy. But because 
of bad timing owing to his lack of control of the pace and agenda of the transition process, his 
plan failed (final defeat). 


Taiwan started its political reform process in the last years of Chiang Ching-kuo’s rule. 
When the KMT was first challenged by the opposition in the late 1970’s, it resorted to 
suppression and relied on economic prosperity on the island to keep its rule of enlightened 
authoritarianism (persistence of the old legacy). ‘But with Chiang’s rapidly deteriorating health, 
succession and post-Chiang stability became all-important issues for the regime. At this critical 
juncture, Chiang opted for opening of the political system (initial liberalization). This 
breakthrough was not the result of an economic crisis; but was based on the reform leader’s 
strategic thinking, and, to a lesser extent, the social pressure generated by four decades of 
successful economic development, as well as by lingering subethnic cleavage between the ruling 
Mainlanders and native Taiwanese. This reform from above became increasingly similar to the 
Soviet and Hungarian cases when Lee Teng-hui, Chiang’s Taiwanese successor, became 
president and party chairman following Chiang’s death in January 1988. Lee then used social 
forces, including the pro-Taiwan independence DPP, to oust his conservative opponents one by 
one: Yu Kuo-hwa (May 1989), Lee Huan (May 1990), and Hau Pei-tsun (February 1993) (Lee’s 
triumph). But Lee’s consolidation of power in the Party was accompanied by a nationality 
crisis, embodied in the DPP’s demand for establishing a new Republic of Taiwan. As in the 
Soviet case, Taiwan’s political reform created negative externalities in the nationality area which 
threatened to destroyed the reforming regime. 


In all the three cases, political reform was initiated from above, though not for the same 
reason. Gorbachev, Grosz (later on Pozsgay), and Lee all found it necessary to whip up social 
pressure for democracy in order to defeat their opponents in the regime. They all succeeded in 
the intraparty power struggle, but at the expense of creating uncontrollable demands in the 
participation and nationality areas. In both the Soviet Union and Hungary, the regime took rear- 
guard actions in an attempt to save its fate. In the Soviet Union, there was a conservative 
comeback, followed by a coup launched by Gorbachev’s opponents. The essence of these moves 
was to strengthen the regime’s coercive power in order to cope with the radical democrats and 
the separatists. The reason behind this was the almost complete bankruptcy of the regime’s 
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legitimacy which made a coercive solution the only means for regime survival. In Hungary, the 
regime took the accelerating strategy to build up its legitimacy as the leading force in instituting 
democracy, and to take advantage of the opposition’s weaknesses. The background for this 
move was the HSWP’s decent political capital stock which was larger than what the CPSU 
possessed but was rapidly deteriorating. Accelerating the democratization process was to cash 
in while there was still a chance. Both attempts failed. The intraparty power struggle was 
settled too late for both Communist regimes to survive the challenge from an activated society. 
In Taiwan, the KMT is unlikely to take the Soviet solution, as the KMT still commanded the 
majority’s support in the recent national elections (the December 1991 National Assembly 
election, and the December 1992 Legislative Yuan election), and is not as desperate as the CPSU 
in 1991. It might take the Hungarian strategy to accelerate the democratization process (there 
are still several important items on the agenda, such as popular election of the president), or 
even to have a plebiscite on the issue of Taiwan independence, if it perceives its political capital 
rapidly decreasing. The most probable strategy, however, is to gradually relinquish the Party’s 
monopolistic political control, while converting the old privileges to new assets in the electoral 
game, making sure the KMT can still rule. This strategy is based on the assumption that the 
KMT is still able to win freely contested elections on the national level. Whether that 
assumption can hold remains to be seen. 


This much is what we can learn about the Soviet, Hungarian and Taiwanese cases 
through the refined crises and sequences model. On the other hand, the theory also benefits 
from the testing of the cases. First, the role of the elite to initiate the whole process of change 
is more appreciated. The Soviet, Hungarian and Taiwanese cases witnessed a top-down process 
at the initial stages, which only later on became more bottom-up. Not only was the chain 
reaction started from top, the very location where it began was chosen by the reforming elite, 
which had profound impact on the subsequent developments through externalities and spillovers. 
All this suggests is elite strategic thinking, which was of little, if any, significance in the original 
crises and sequences model, is of great importance when we analyze the process of political 
transition from totalitarian systems. The second point is that we have to be more specific in 
talking about externalities and spillovers so as to make explanations and predictions more 
precise. Though the greatest strength of the crises and sequences model is its discussion of the 
facilitative inputs and secondary demands, just exactly how crises spread from one problem area 
to another is not clearly specified. The Soviet, Hungarian and Taiwanese cases provide lively 
scenarios to fill this theoretical vacuum. The third point is about the overriding importance of 
the nationality crisis. Whether a country is prone to nationalist-separatist tensions is obvious 
contingent, and cannot be determined by any theory of political transition. However, once such 
tensions are present, they will explode into a crisis if preceded by a deflation of state power, i.e. 
by a coercion crisis. In a multi-crisis situation, no institutional reform is possible without first 
solving the nationality problems. This point was mentioned in the original crises and sequences 
model, but nowhere can we find a stronger case supporting such a theme than in the Soviet 
experience (and to a lesser extent, in the Taiwanese case). In short, by applying the crises and 
sequences model to the Soviet, Hungarian and Taiwanese cases, theoretical modifications are 
developed which can serve to widen the applicability of the model. 
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ABSTRACT 


Given recent upsurge of violence against immigrants and out-groups in 
Germany, politics of race in France, anti-minority agitation in the 
Netherlands, and activities of the radical right and race riots in the United 
Kingdom, this paper sets out to develop an index of prejudice and identify 
patterns of behavior towards out-groups and immigrants. Given a number of 
behavioral questions, it is assumed that a prejudiced person will score highly 
by answering in the affirmative to probing "thermometer" questions about 
out-groups and immigrant populations and also favor radical social policies. 
Path analytical methodology is used to suggest relationships among 
sociodemographic, situational, attitudinal, and behavioral variables. Results 
are compared across the four European countries of the United Kingdom, France, 
the Netherlands, and Germany. 
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Introduction 


In early June, 1993 European Community (E.C.) ministers met in 
Copenhagen in a bid to "crack down on illegal immigrants and asylum seekers" 
(West Africa, 14-20 June, 1993, p. 100). In a move that the media have 
described as racist (ibid) the ministers decided on a wide range of new and 
renewed curbs on the welfare of immigrants, tightening immigration laws and 
penalties with little regard for procedural protections and the right of 
appeal (ibid). The Copenhagen meeting was hardly new: it only reflected 
the prevailing mood in the individual states within the E.cC. 


The 1980's have been a decade of rising xenophobia with the following 
consequences: the United Kingdom (UK) have steadily enacted immigration 
laws that are intended to tighten naturalization processes, curb entry of 
outsiders, and restrict the rights and activities of foreigners within the 
state (Husbands, 1983); anti-foreigner violence has been on the increase, 
estimated to number some 3,500 incidents, same resulting in fatalities, 
against outgroups, and Jewish monuments in Germany alone (Time, 9-14-92; 
Newsweek, 12-7-92, 12-14-92); German lawmakers have pushed through a 
constitutional amendment to stem the influx of foreigners on the grounds 
that a reduction in the numbers of foreigners who seek asylum will result 
in a reduction in the incidence of xenophobic violence (Time, 11-30-02); 


France has tightened immigration laws, made it easier to expel 
foreigners, restricted the internal mobility of such foreigners, including 
the transfer of responsibility to deal with foreigners and immigrants from 
the Foreign Ministry to the police (Post Gazette, 7-11-93); and there had 
been an overall increase in the activities of neo-fascist groups like the 
National Front (NF) in France and the U.K., the National Democratic Party 
in Germany, as well as an increase in the appeal that such fascist groups 
have on the European voting population (Hancock et al, 1993; Bade, 1992; 
Silverman, 1992; European Parliament, 1991, 1985; Tompson, 1988; Husbands, 
1983). 


Xenophobia has been aggravated by the politicization of anti-foreigner 
Sentiment as well as by the compounding impact of economic problems facing the 
Europeans. Though it is obvious that neo-fascists lack substantial voting 
strength in Europe, they have been able to politicize anti-foreigner sentiment 
and prey on public fears by equating the presence of foreigners with 
unemployment, crime, and urban violence. Thus, they have been able to 
generate public sympathy, suggesting that other political parties may have 
neo-fascist tendencies and may be willing to compromise with the neo-fascists 
to win votes (Hancock et al, 1993). The neo-fascist appeal may also have 
been helped along by the overall decline in Europeans' satisfaction with 
democracy (Commission of the European Communities, 1991). Economic recession, 
spiralling budget deficits, and high levels of unemployment have all tended 
to heighten resentment and prejudice towards foreigners and other outgroups 
who bear the brunt of public frustration. 
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Attempts to explain the sudden upsurge in anti-foreigner sentiment, 
replete with violent, often fatal consequences have tended to focus on social 
and economic factors, albeit with different conclusions. For example, an 
ABC Nightline program (November 27, 1992) interviewed two officials from 
Germany. One of them Cornelia Scmalz-Jacobson, German Member of Parliament 
for foreigners argued that though higher in Eastern Germany where unemployment 
is high, anti-foreigner violence is not a result of joblessness. She 
maintained that students and workers both engage in acts of violence and 
that without foreigners in the midst, violence will choose other targets. 
She suggested that the soiution may be found in a more expedient processing 
of asylum applicants, as well as a need to change the perception of Germans 
whom, she maintains, are not an immigration society. The other interviewee, 
Ignatz Bubis, chair of the Jewish community in Germany pointed out that 
anti-semitism and violence are generally on the increase in Europe. However, 
unlike the German member of Parliament, Mr. Bubis pointed out that while 
there may be social causes to the violence, the radical right wing share 
responsibility, as do the police for inaction, and the tendency for an 
apathetic public and politicians to blame the victim. 


Whatever, the causes of anti-foreigner sentiment sweeping across Europe, 
the consequences are alarming and constitute a denigration of human rights, 
particularly disturbing because they occur in European countries historically 
considered to be the bastions of statism and liberalism. Support for tighter 
immigration curbs often associated with the conservative party in the U.K. 
has found renewed sympathy among urban populations (unpublished research 
in progress). No longer will France grant asylum to the politically 
persecuted nor will automatic entry be granted ex-colonial citizens. In 
Germany, a poll conducted by the Allensbach Institute showed that sympathy 
for those perpetrating attacks on asylum seekers has increased to 16 percent 
in the West and to 15 percent in the East. Also, 25 percent of German youth 
as well as 25 percent of the voting population agree with the right-wing 
slogan of "Foreigners out" (Time, 12-14-92, p. 45). Everywhere, the presence 
of immigrants and other outgroups are blamed for unemployment, crime, and 
urban violence (Hancock et al, 1993). Even the pluralist, traditionally 
liberal Dutch society has experienced some anti-foreigner activities (Jackson, 
1989; Van Amesfoort, 1985). 


Given the preceding scenario, this paper sets out to develop an index 
of prejudice against out-groups, identify patterns of behavior towards 
out-groups and immigrants and compare patterns across three major European 
countries, the U.K., France, Germany, and a fourth the Netherlands, for 
contrast. The four countries were selected for four reasons: first, they 
have substantial numbers of foreigners, immigrants, outgroups; second, the 
four are major actors in the emerging European political economy; third, 
all four have experienced incidents of antiforeigner activities; and finally 
the four provide contrasting political, social, and economic styles. 


1.1 Background 


The economic boom of the post-war years generated such an acute shortage 
of labor in the industrial countries that foreign workers were actively 
recruited from the third world and eastern Europe to sustain economic growth 
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(Rogers, 1985; Castles, 1984). Caught in the economic imperative of labor 
needs, policy makers failed to anticipate the political and social 
implications of labor migration. First, the post-war economic boom would 
end in the 1970's, resulting in mass unemployment that approached 10 percent 
in France and the U.K. and 6 percent in Germany (U.N., 1992/93). Second, 
many foreign workers would become permanent residents of their host country 
(Rogers, 1985), comprising about four percent of the total U.K. population 
of about 57 million (U.N., 1992), six percent of the German population of 
80 million (Hancock et al, 1993), eight percent of the 56 million French 
population (ibid), and about 4 percent of the 15 million Dutch (Van Amesfoort, 
1985). Third, the first wave of foreign workers would attract subsequent 
migration of family members. Ultimately, those three trends would alter 
the nature of political debate and public policy in the host countries. 
The second wave of immigrants remain excluded from political participation 
and have introduced ethnicity as a major cleavage. France, for example, 
has a Muslim population that is estimated to be about 2.5 to 3 million, and 
the U.K. has 1.8 Southeast Asians who maintain their separate cultural 
identities (ibid). Ethnicity also implies that those European countries 
have lost their claim to be monocultural societies. Thus, the modest popularity 
enjoyed by xenophobic groups can be seen as a reaction to the new minorities 
in the nation-state. The presence of these minorities has also tended to 
undermine the political foundations of the welfare state, especially in 
Germany where liberal asylum laws since the post-war constitution have enabled 
all entrants who mention the word "asylum" or “asyl" to remain as public 
charges until their cases have been heard. Ultimately, the presence of 
foreigners in Europe presents a problem to the E.C. in their desire to ensure 
unrestricted movement of labor within the community. The problem is how 
to prevent foreigners from taking advantage of the elimination of internal 
borders. 


In effect, xenophobia, latent or otherwise, has found renewed expression 
in Europe in the contemporary social, economic, and political changes that 
are reshaping the continent. Thus, primary among the problems that the French 
are preoccupied with is the presence of millions of immigrants and their 
perceived threat (real or otherwise) to the French social fabric (Safran, 
1991). Germany presents an extreme scenario. The German population has 
grown in leaps and bounds since 1945, including about 14 million from 
Germany's former Eastern territories, about 3 million foreign workers, several 
asylum seekers, and the addition of 16 million East Germans (ibid). Now, 
after unification, Germany is faced with the problem of what to do with 6 
million foreign residents (ibid). Obviously, massive repatriation is not 
politically feasible. Nevertheless, it is evident that foreign workers in 
Europe have outlived their usefulness. There are several explanations for 
this fact. 


One explanation is that a unified Europe with an abundant supply of labor 
no longer needs foreign workers, especially during periods of protracted economic 


recession and high unemployment. Thus, the increase in incidence of 
xenophobic violence is an indication of the ultimate redundancy of foreigners 
in Europe. 
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A second explanation may be sought in the materialist/postmaterialist 
thesis presented by Inglehart (1990). ‘The thesis assumes that: 


(1)... one's’ priorities reflect one's socioeconomic 
environment so that one places greatest subjective value 
on those things that are in relatively short supply; 
and (2) ... one's basic values reflect the conditions 
that prevailed during one's preadult years (Inglehart, 
1990:56). 


The assumptions imply that having enjoyed the relative stability and economic 
prosperity of the post-war years, younger birth cohorts have tended to place 
less emphasis on economic and physical security than do older cohorts. The 
younger cohorts are consequently Postmaterialist in orientation, "economic 
under-achievers" who have shown little interest in materialism, preferring 
“nonmaterial needs" like “community and the quality of life" (ibid). However, 
the econonic and material security, hitherto taken for granted, face 
uncertainty in today's changing world. The once dynamic German economy is 
beset by unemployment, regionalism, budget deficits and recession. There 
are lingering gaps between the West and East Germans whose absorption has 
proven more expensive than anticipated. The problem has been compounded 
by destablizing flood or refugees. Similarly, the economies of the U.K., 
France, and the Netherlands are faring no better than Germany. The 
postmaterialist youth are faced with a dismal and uncertain future. Thus, 
opposition to immigrant workers may be a postmaterialist backlash in the 
face of an uncertain economic future. If this is true, then we would expect 
to find stronger anti-outgroup feelings among the native youth, the 
unemployed, the disaffected, and the disadvantaged. In Germany, groups of 
skinheads and young neoNazis attacked hotels where asylum seekers were housed 
in 1991 and 1992 (Hancock et al, 1993). Recent studies have shown (Feist, 
1991) that new Germans (immigrants from East Germany and other Soviet BLOC 
countries) are more authoritarian, more alienated less trustful of the 
institutions of democracy, and are less willing to accept foreigners than 
the host Germans. Vote for the radical riqht has increased from 1.4 percent 
in the 1987 national election to 7.1 percent in the 1989 European election 
(Hancock et al, 1993:244). Disaffection is also generally on the increase 
in France where vote for the radical right has increased from 9.6 percent 
in the 1987 national election to 11.7 percent of the 1989 European 
Parliamentary elections. The mood is summed up by U.K. Prime Minister John 
Major who notes that "There is always a temptation, at times of economic 
difficulty, to turn inward and put up the shutters" (Newsweek, 12-14-92:44), 
recalling the 1930's paranoia of trade wars, violence, retaliation, and racial 
hatred. 


A third explanation may be that the phenomenon of anti-outgroup sentiment 
in Europe is racist in nature and intent. It may be argued that the National 


Front in the U.K. and France, roving bands of fascist and neoNazi youth in 
Germany and the Netherlands are all identified by their racist ideologies. 
Most foreigners in the U.K., France, West Germany, and the Netherlands are 
migrants from the ex-colonies of those European countries. These foreigners 
have lived under the historical legacy of domination, and now find themselves 
living as second class non-citizens in the metropole, denied access to 
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political institutions and also denied basic socio-economic rights as well 
(Miles, 1989; Hancock et al, 1993). These foreigners work in low level jobs, 
unskilled manual positions, sanitary and sewage work, custodial and janitorial 
staff (Hancock et al, 1993). They live in overcrowded inner city areas and 
face housing discrimination (ibid; Silverman, 1992; Rogers, 1985; Husbands, 
1983). They are often identified by their distinct ethnicity or racial 
features that separate them from the native populations, thus making them 
easy and distinct targets of abuse. Thus, roving bands of neoNazis lend 
credence to the racism hypothesis. However, if true, then the state system 
is itself racist, because it legitimizes those racists acts by seeking to 
further restrict and curb the activities of those outgroups, making them 
docile sufferers of ill-feeling, discrimination, and prejudice. 


Finally, it is assumed that liberal democracies ultimately adopt policies 
that generally reflect the desire of majorities, and that even extremist 
political parties tend to identify with mainstream society. Conversely, 
centrist parties often identify with some extremist views so as not to loose 
too many votes to the extremist parties. In France, for example, the National 
Front managed to seat 32 deputies in the National Assembly, thus forcing 
the more centrist RPR (hardliner Gaultists) and the MDF (liberal Giscardists) 
to adopt domestic measures favored by the radical National Front (Hancock 
et al, 1993). The French example is reflected in moves to curb immigration 
and restrict the rights of outgroups throughout Europe (Bade, 1992; Braham 
et al, 1992). In effect, it is reasonable to assume that the feelings 
expressed against outgroups in European societies are rooted within the 
context of the socio-political fabric of particular European societies 
(Inglehart, 1990). This assumption is supported by findings elsewhere (see 
Reif and Inglehart, 1990) that there is an inherent ethnocentricity within 
the British, German, French and Dutch social fabrics, leading Rabier to 
speculate elsewhere (Inglehart, 1990) that economic security may be conducive 
to international trust and trust of others. We are witnessing the erosion 
of trust in Europe, a corollary of the reemergence of the economic criteria 
as the implicit standard of rational (and irrational) behavior in Europe. 
Thus, to paraphrase Inglehart (ibid), system level changes (social, political, 
and economic) are affecting individual level changes (values, skills, 
security) which have system level consequences (radicalism, ill-feeling, 
xenophobia, violence). 


1.2 Context of the Study 


The rationale for this study derives from the argument that if the study 
of political culture assumes that there are autonomous and reasonably enduring 
cross-cultural differences that have significant political consequences, 
then according to Inglehart (1990) effective social policy can be better 
served by learning about the differences and how they vary across cultures. 


"Outgroups" refer to minority groups, often immigrants and foreign 
workers, linguistically, and sometimes racially different than the majority 
populations of the U.K., France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 


Outgroups in the U.K. include new-commonwealth immigrants from the 
Caribbeans, Pakistan, India, and Ireland who were invited through an open 
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immigration policy to furnish labor for the U.K.'s post-war reconstruction. 

France has about 2.8 million Muslims from the North African countries 
of Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria as well as other ex-colonial citizens who 
were encouraged to look up to France as the metropole under France's colonial 
policy of assimilation, and who were also needed to furnish labor for the 
post-war French economy. 


German minority groups include Turks (the largest single outgroup) and 
other southern European guest workers, a few East Africans, Asians, and 
refugees who seek political asylum and better economic prospects. 


The Netherlands have several minorities, but mostly from the Dutch East 
Indies. 


Thus, the sample of outgroups transcends race and provide a rich variety 
of minority groups based on the ICPCSR Eurobarometer study series #30 (Reif 
and Malich, 1991), that survey European attitudes towards immigrants and 
outgroups in Western Europe. 


The principal investigators, Reif and Malich, conducted the national 
surveys between October and November, 1988. The data was weighted for some 
national samples, including Germany, France, the Netherlands, and the U.K. 
to make them more representative of those countries. 


For the purpose of this study the following variables were recoded from 
the original survey data, including 


1. Sociodemographic variables 691 - Age, 685 - Education, 695 - Income, 
717 - Religion, 712 - Subjective social class, and 689 - Gender. 


2.  Attitudinal (feelings about outgroups) variables 
257 - presence of outgroups reduces level of education, 
264 - outgroups exploit social security benefits, 
278 - presence of outgroups increases unemployment, 
285 - presence of outgroups increases violence 


Situational variables 
16 - financial situation now as compared to 12 months ago, 
62 - what I think doesn't count 


Behavioral variables 

489 - send back all outgroups, 

490 - send back those not born here, and 

449 - approve/disapprove of racist organizations 


Toward an Empirically based Model of Feelings Towards Immigrants and 
Outgroups in 4 Western European Countries 


According to Mahatma Ghandi, a democracy is to be judged by how well 
it treats its minorities. Changes are occurring in the attitudes of European 
publics towards the outgroups living amongst them. We need to be able to 
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measure and understand those changes in order to be able to anticipate some 
of the forces that shape the future of nations and how they perceive and 
treat their minorities. 


In Germany where xenophobia is rampant, violence is blamed on disaffected 
youth, unemployed East Germans, and hate bands, dubbed neoNazis by the Media 
(Time, 9-14-92; Newsweek, 12-792), attacks perpetuated by a "few criminals 
on the periphery." However, this explanation seems simplistic in view of 
electoral gains in local elections by the anti-immigrant German People's 
union and the Republickaner Party led by form S.S. Officer Franz Schonhuber 
(Bade, 1992). In France, Jean-Marie Le Pen's National Front, founded in 
1972, is said to be made up of a conglomerate of Fascists, Petainists, 
right-wing Catholics, ultranationalists, erstwhile supporters of Algeria 
Francaise antiparliamentarists, former Poujadists, anti-semites, racists 
and xenophobes (Hancock et al, 1993). Yet, as in Germany, the National Front 
captured 17 percent of the votes in the 1983 municipal election and won 10.5 
percent of the popular vote in elections to the Furopean Parliament (ibid). 
In the Netherlands the government’s “no immigration" stance and its 
laissez faire attitude has left a plitical vacuum to be filled by extreme 
right-wing parties like the Nederlandse Volksunie and the Centrum Partij, the 


former committeed to the elimation of the “foreign Scum" (Bovenkirk, 1919:31) 
and the latter committed to an immigrants go home policy (Jackson, 1989). 


Given the apparent contradictions in the marginalization of the causes 
of violence and electoral successes of right-wing, xenophobic, political 
parties, conventional wisdom suggests that there is need for a more systematic 


study of the phenomenon. Generally, relative poverty is on the increase 
in Europe (especially in the U.K.) (U.N., 1992), thus restricting policy 
choices. Logically, if post-materialist middle-class life styles are 
threatened, then we should expect to see increasing support for the right 
from all aspects of life. If the perceived threat is assumed to be due to 
the presence of minorities, then we should expect to see support for 
legislation defined to curb immigration. 


Inglehart (1990:226) reports the result of smallest space analysis of 
data from Eurobarometer survey 4 - 84 in which he finds that Respondents 
who place themselves to the right of the political system feel that there 
are too many immigrant workers in the respondent's country. According to 
Reif and Inglehart (1991:238), women, higher income earners, the highly 
educated and the religious are most likely to prefer parties of the right. 
Though gender differences are of modest importance in Europe as a whole (ibid; 
Husbands, 1983), it is closely related to the right because women are more 
religious (Reif and Inglehart, 1991; Himmelstein, 1986), and religiosity 
is important, because Christian democratic parties are important in Western 
Europe (Reif and Inglehart, 1991). Barnes (1991), on the electoral 
persistence of parties of the right, suggests that people become more 
conservative with age. They move from Left to Right in policy space (ibid), 
suggesting a strong relationship between age and support for the right and 
radical policies (ibid). 


Since the right has been associated with anti-foreigner, anti-outgroup, 
anti-immigration sentiments in Europe we should expect to see the predictor 
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variables of age, income, gender, religiosity, and education as important 
predictors in feelings towards outgroups. However, in studying racial 
exclusionism in the U.K., Husbands (1983) found little social distinctness 
among sympathizers of the National Front. Rather, he found that those 
sympathizers were differentiated by certain attitudes, including "material 
and non-material concerns about housing and neighborhood, ... concerns about 
education and social security," and "concerns about ... jobs and promotion 
in the workplace" (ibid:104-5). Thus, those National Front sympathizers 
also blamed Black people (immigrants and outgroups in the U.K.) for 
deteriorating property values in their neighborhood, for crime in their 
neighborhoods, for poor educational achievement, and for loss of jobs. 


The brief review presented above may not be conclusive but leads to 
the suggestion that the factors influencing feelings towards outgroups are 
multifaceted. The difficulty may be because feelings are rooted in culture, that 
system of attitudes and knowledge that is widely shared within a society and is 
transmitted from generation to generation (Inglehart, 1990:18). However, 
peoples of given societies tend to be characterized by reasonably durable 
attributes (ibid:64). Therefore people learn the attitudes that Husbands 
(1983) found to differentiate the prejudiced from the non-prejudiced. If 
so, then given the various predictor variables it may be possible to develop 
an index of prejudice to aid in predicting the prejudiced. We can test the 
index across countries and obtain a cross-country comparison of feelings 
towards immigrants and outgroups. 


I began with a number of general assumptions about prejudice: 


i) Prejudice is defined from a communication perspective as_ the 


tendency to prejudge others in contradiction of facts that suggest 
otherwise; 


Prejudice may be latent, remaining hidden, or it may be manifest 
being behaviorally expressed; 


Prejudice is learned behavior; 


Prejudice is measurable by response to a set of "thermometer" 
questions (Latent) that probe the respondents feeling or attitude 
towards outgroups; and 


Manifest prejudice is an economic function. As a peoples' financial 
situation decline, their latent feelings towards outgroups are 
manifested by self-denial and scapegoating, for our purposes, 
measurable as support ffor particularistic policies against 
outgroups. 


Given the assumptions above, I propose the following causal model (see Figure 
1.) of feelings towards immigrants and outgroups. The causal model proposes 
that Sociodemographic variables (education, gender, age, income, and 
religiosity) do affect Attitudinal variables (prejudice index fram feeling 
questions) on the one hand, and Situational variables (post-materialistic 
and materialist concerns like change in finances, and alienation) on the 
other hand, both of which affect Behavioral variables (support for particular 
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policies like repatriate all foreigners, repatriate only foreign born, and 
Support for racist organizations). The arrows indicate directional hypotheses. 
Thus Sociodemographic variables are predictor variables, as are Attitudinal and 
Situational variables in relation to Behavioral variables. However, Attitudinal 
and Situational variables may also be intervening variables in explaining the 
direction of relationships among variables. 


Figure 1: Causal Modeling - Feelings Towards Immigrants and Outgroups. 


ATTITUDINAL 
VARIABLES 
Prejudice: 
index from 
feeling questions 


SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC BEHAVIORAL 
VARIABLES VARIABLES 
(Latent ) (Manifest) 
Education Support for 
Gender particular 
Age policies 
Income 
Social class 
Religiosity 


SITUATIONAL 
VARIABLES 
(Latent) 
Change in finances 
Alienation 


The utility of the causal model derives from its visual imperative in 
illustrating the interdependent and complex system of relationships. For 
illustrative purposes, the model has been kept simple and unidirectional. 
The model also permits the introduction of a 2-level unit of analysis, the 
nation and the individual. The nation is the unit of analysis, but so is 
the individual because the analysis involves culture as well as socialization. 
It should be noted that the model does not suggest any causation among 
variables. Rather, the path analytical technique, most appropriate at the 
individual level of analysis and which forms the basis of the causal model, 
is utilized to point at the assumptional basis of the study. Thus, the model 
is not intended to be deterministic: Cross-country differences do exist. 
However, the model facilitates comparative analysis. 
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Methodology 


This study utilizes data from Eurobarometer 30, a survey of Western 
European attitudes towards immigrants and outgroups. The study is comparative 
in nature, yet it is noted that the opinions expressed in Eurobarometer 30 
are constrained by the different cultures in the 4 countries under study. 
Therefore, any conclusions should not he assumed to be deterministic: they 
are suggestive of patterns that warrant further study. Also, the comparative 
nature of this study implies 2 levels of analysis: one level compares 
attitudes and behaviors in the four nation states; but the data is individual 
level data; as a result the path-andlytic model has been utilized enabling 
us to make a two-level analysis, using individual level aggregate data to 
draw comparisons among national samples. 


The following questions were addressed: 


2.1.1 What are the antecedents of prejudice towards immigrants and outgroups? 


According to the model (see Table 1) there are 2 possible sets of 
antecedents, sociodemographic, and situational, to prejudice. First, an index of 
prejudice was computed from responses to 4 “thermometer” or feeling questions 
that describe attitudes towards outgroups. Those attitudes include the belief 
that the presence of outgroups "reduces the level of education" ... they "cause 
delinquency and violence" (Eurobarometer 30, variables 257, 264, 278, 285). 
Elsewhere, Husbands (1983) found a strong correlation between membership in and 
sympathy for the xenophobic National Front in England and the belief that 
outgroups cause property values to decline, depress education, cause delinquency 
and violence to increase, and exploit social security benefits. In France, the 
National Front has politicized racism and preys on the fears of the public by 
equating the presence of outgroups with urban crime and unemployment. In 
Germany, crises of “Auslander aus" (foreigners, out) is predicated upon the 
belief that immigrants and outgroups are to blame for the ills of society. 


Thus, one expects latent prejudice to be high among respondents who affirm 
to those beliefs. A new variable, "Prejudice" was created from the index. 


Sociodemographic variables included education (recoded from 
Eurobarometer 30, variable 685, to obtain a standardized measure of 
educational attainment for the 4 different countries under study), Gender, 
Age, Family Income, Subjective social class, religiosity (Eurobarometer 30, 
variables 689, 691, 694, 712, and 717 respectively). 


If prejudice is learned behavior, then we would expect it to be 


sensitive to age, with the older cohorts internalizing m ore prejudicial 
attitudes than the young (Reif and Inglehart, 1991). 


ft is assumed that education, exposure to knowledge, ideas, and 
cultures, reduces latent prejudice. Therefore, the higher the level of 
educational attainment, the lower the levels of prejudicial tendencies. 


If the recent wave of anti-outgroup sentiment is partly a function 
of materialist concerns, then we should expect to find negative changes in 
income to be related to higher levels of prejudice. 
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Those who are highly religious tend to prefer parties of the right 
(Inglehart, 1990; Rarnes, 1993). If the religious right is conservative 


and favors the National Front in France (Hancock et al, 1993 
), then we should 
expect to find higher levels of prejudice among the religiously inclined. 


Gender differences have been shown to be moderately related to support for 
the right in Europe (Reif and Ingelehart, 1993). However, if women are more 
religious (ibid; Himmelstei, 1986) and, therefore more inclined to the right, 
then we should expect to find women to be more prejudiced. 


Inglehart (1990:279) notes that “parties and voting violate conventional 
notions of how social class should relate to Left-Right polarization". 
However, voting and party preference are class sensitive in Western Europe, 
especially in England, France, and Germany (Hancock et al, 1993). Thus, 
those in the upper socioeconomic classification tend tc vote for the left 


(ibta), while materialists are two times as likely to support nationalist, 
fascist, and expect those who are more concerned with material security, the 
working classes, to exhibit more prejudice towards outgroups that are perceived 
to be a threat to their material wellbeing. 


Thus, taken together, we expect sociodemographic variables to provide 
us with an indication of who are the prejudiced. 


The other set of antecedents to prejudice, situational variables, 
were recoded from two Eurobarometer 30 questions: (v.16) How does the 
financial situation in your household now compare with what it was 12 months 
ago?; and (v.62) what you think doesn't count very much. The situational 
variable 62 was recoded to provide an index of “alienation": whereas those 
who feel alienated from the system would be expected to express little 
interest in political issues, respondents, on the other hand, whose financial 
Situations are changing for the worse should be expected to favor parties 
and policies that offer immediate solution to their financial problems, 
including, for example, solutions offered by neoNazis in Germancy, the 


Nederlands Volksunie and the Centrum Paratij in the Netherlands, and the National 
Front in France and the UK. 


2.1.2 What are the behavioral correlates of prejudice towards immigrants 
and outgroups? 


Behavioral correlates refer to manifest prejudice: the support for 
particular proposals and activities that propose same summary solution to 
the “immigrant problem". Three behavioral variables were selected from 
Eurobarometer 30, including: (v.489) a proposal to repartriate all out-groups 
and immigrants, including even those born in the respondent's ‘country; a 
proposal to (v.490) repartraite only those foreign-born immigrants and 
outgroups; and (v.449) approval or disapproval of racist organizations. 
These variables represent indications of behavioral intent, because all over 
Europe extremist, right-wing groups are seeking to rid their native countries 
of those perceived to be outgroups in their midst (Handcock et al, 1993; 
Jackson, 1990; Tomson, 1988; Castles, 1984; Husbands, 1983.) 
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2.2 Analysis 


The analysis was intended to produce results that facilitate comparison among 
variables across the 4 Western European Countries. Multiple regression analysis 


was utilized, because it makes it possible to compare with greater precision, 
and also because it provides a method for controlling for other effects. 
The basic model is simple (See Figure 1). The dependent variables are 
Behavioral variables and the independent variables are sociodemographic, 
Attitudinal, and Situational. In relation to the sociodemographic, variables 
Attitudinal and Situational variables (intervening variables) are also 
dependent variables. 


Thus the first analysis regresses Sociodemographic variables on 
Behavioral variables: the particular question seeks to discover what 
Sociodemographic types support particular behavioral activities? Second, 
Sociodemographic variables are regressed on attitudinal (prejudice) variables, 
the question being what social types: profess prejudice? Third, situational 
variables are regressed on attitudinal (prejudice) variables to discover 
if situational changes do affect attitudinal changes. Fourth, situational 
variables are regressed on behavioral variables to discover if changes in 
respondents’ situation correlate with particular behaviors. Fifth, Prejudice 
is regressed on behavioral variables. Finally, though of little interest 
to the present study, sociodemographic variables are regressed on situational 
variables. 


It is noted that possible extraneous influences on attitudinal, 
Situational, and behavioral variables may exist, but their study is beyond 
the scope of this analysis. Moreover, for exploratory purposes, the model 
posits undirectional relationship, a potential weakness, permitting the 
comparative assessment of the re1ative influences of the various independent 
variables on the dependent variables. The analysis cannot be conclusive. 
Rather, the study suggests what factors play significant roles on the selected 
social, political, and economic issues. Multiple regression correlation 
coefficients are reported for the major findings. 


3. Major Findings 


Given recent upsurge of violence against ethnic minorities in Germany, 
politicization of racism in France, anti-minority agitation in the 
Netherlands, and the activities of the National Front in France and the U.K., 
this study has set out to develop an index of prejudice against outgroups 
and immigrants, and identify patterns of behavior towards those outgroups 
in an attempt to compare feelings toward Immigrants and Outgroups in the 
U.K., France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
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3.1 On the Relationship between Sociodemographic and Situational Variables 
and Prejudice 


Table 1 presents multiple regression correlation coefficients for 
variables affecting prejudice against immigrants and outgroups in the 4 
Western European countries. Overall, sociodemographic variables are not 
strong predictors of prejudice. 


Table 3.1 The relationship between sociodemographic variables, situational 
variables, and prejudice in the U.K., France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands 


U.K. France Germany Netherlands 
n=923 n=916 n=923 n=917 


Sociodemographic 

Education -.13 -.14 -.11** att 
Sex of Respondent (R) -03 -.03 -04 -01 
Age of R -06 -.08 -05 
R's Family Income -.06 -.06 ota -05 
R's Social Class -.03 -.12 -.01 
Is R Religious -.11*** -.04 -.10** 


Situational 

Change in Finance -.02 -.05 -.02 

Alienation —.11** -.07* —.11** 
R*=.02 = R*=.03 R*=.01 


*p<.053 **p<.013 ***p<.001 


However the patterns of relationships are to be expected. Education 


relates to prejudice in the pattern expected: the less the educational 
attainment, the higher the level of prejudice, though not significantly so. 
Except in France where there is an inverse relationship between sex of 
respondent and prejudice, the patterns remain consistent for the U.K.. 
Germany, and the Netherlands: women tend to be more prejudiced than men 
as expected. Age is positively related to prejudice as hypothesized in the 
U.K., France, and the Netherlands, except in Germany where the pattern is 
reversed, with the young being more prejudiced than the ,jger cohorts. This 
finding is consistent with contemporary trends in Germany wnere gangs of 
youth are seen to be caught in xenophobic violence against outgroups. Lower 
family incomes relate positively to prejudice as expected in the U.k. and 
France as @x:ectedexcept in Germany and the Netherlands where higher family 
incomes relate to prejudice. The latter findings are consistent with 
contemporary social and political trends, involving waves of refugees on 
the public charge, as well as anticipated expenditures that accompany 
unification in Germany that are expected to bite into the family incomes. 
If the fact that the political economy of the Netherlands is closely linked 
to that of Germany is taken into account, then it is logical to expect families 
with higher incomes in the two countries, who have to pay higher taxes 

to look upon outgroups with disfavor. Finally, as expected the more religious 
are more prejudiced than the less religious. This finding is consistent 
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with findings elsewhere (Himmelstein, 1986; Inglehart, 1990; Reif and 
Inglehart, 1991). 


Situational variables are not strong predictors of prejudice either. 
Though decline in finances appear to be related to prejudice in the U.K., 
Germany, and the Netherlands, the French reveal the reverse relationship 
with those who are financially well off showing some modest levels of 
prejudice. On the other hand, consistently across all 4 countries the 
ailenatea are not prejudiced: It by implication, what they think doesn't 
count, then the alienated would be disinclined to express political opinions. 


3.2 On the Relationship between Sociodemographic, and Situational variables, 
and behavioral variables 


Behavioral variables include three factors: 4 proposal to repartriate 
all outgroups from the respondent's country, including even those born in 
the respondent's country; a proposal to repartriate only the foreign born 
of the outgroups; and the approval or disapproval of xenophobic, racist 
organizations. Tables 3.2.1, 3.2.2., and 3.2.3. present correlation 
coefficients to illustrate those relationships. 


Table 3.2.1 The relationship between sociodemographic variables, situational 
variables, and the approval or disapproval of policy to 
repartriate all outgroups. 


France Netherlands 
n=748 n=848 n=766 


Sociodemographic 

Education -.13 -.11* 
Sex of Respondent (R) -.03 -01 -.03 
Age of R -.11 -04 -04 
R's Family Income -.07 -.01 -.07 
R's Social Class -.09* -.11 
Is R Religious -00 -07 


Situational 
Change in Finances .03 
Alienation -.06 
R*=.02 
*p<.05; **p<.013 ***p<.001 


~.06* | 
-.06* | 
R7=.03 R7=.01 
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Table 3.2.2 The relationship between sociodemographic variables, situational 
variables, and the approval or disapproval of policy to 
repartriate only foreign born outgroup members. 


U.K. France y Netherlands 
n=748 n=848 n=766 


Sociodemographic 
Education -.07 -.12 -.08 
Sex of Respondent (R) -07 -02 
Age of R -05 -04 -05 
R's Family Income -.03 -.11 -.10 
R's Social Class -.19* -.11 -.04 
Is R Religious -.03 -.07* -01 


Situational 


Change in Finances -.02 
Alienation .04 
R*=.02 

*p<.05; **p<.01; ***p<.001 


Table 3.2.3 The relationship between sociodemographic variables, situational 
variables, and the approval/disapproval of organizations that 
Oppose immigration and outgroups. 


ULE. France Netherlands 
n=923 n=916 


Sociodemographic 
Education 

Sex of Respondent (R) 
Age of R 

R's Family Income 
R's Social Class 

Is R Religious 


Situational 
Change in Finances -02 
Alienation -04 
R*=.01 
*p<.053 **p<.013 ***p<.001 


The relationships between sociodemographic variables and situational 
variables, and those between situational and behavioral variables are neither 
very strong, nor are they statistically very significant, thus calling for 
discussion of the patterns observed among the various countries. 
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First, if the less educated are more inclined to prejudice, then it 
is logical to expect that they would support proposals to repartriate all 
immigrants and outgroups, including even those born in the respondent's 
country. This was found to be true for the U.K., Germany, and the 
Netherlands, but not for France. However, all samples tend to support the 
proposal to repartriate only the foreign born outgroup members. Also, only 
in Germany and France is there a positive correlation between the less 
educated and approval of anti-immigrant organizations. 


Second, if women are more prejudiced than men then it is logical to 
expect that they will be supportive of proposals to repartriate all immigrants 
and outgroups, eSpecially in the U.K., Germany, and the Netherlands where 
the relationship was found to. be positive. However, the contrary prevails: 
Even though women may reveal more prejudice then show little support for 
repartriation, except in France. However, there is a positive relationship 
between the prejudiced and support for repartriation of foreign born 
immigrants and outgroups. Also, there is no significant relationship between 
sex of respondent and approval of anti-immigrant organizations, except in 
Germany where male respondents show same modest approval of those 
organizations. 


Youth appears to relate to prejudice, and support for proposals to 
repartriate all outgroups and immigrants in the U.K. and Germany, but not 
in France and the Netherlands. However, all samples appear to favor the 
repartriation of the foreign born. Youth also appears to relate positively 
to the approval of anti-outgroup organizations in the U.K., the Netherlands, 
and Germany. 


Respondents who are in the lower socio-economic classes,and who indicate 
prejudiced tendencies, also show same positive relationship to proposals 
to repartriate all outgroups, except in Germany. All samples appear to favor 
the repatriation of only the foreign born. On the other hand there is no 
overall significance between social class and approval of anti-outgroup 
organizations. However, in France and Germany, there is same modest 
relationships between lower socioeconomic class and approval of anti-outgroup 
organizations, 


There is some relationship between lower income families and support 
for the repartriation of all outgroups in the U.K., France, and the 
Netherlands. However there is an inverse relationship between lower income 
families and approval of anti-outgroup organizations in Germany. 


_Do the religious Support the repartriation of all outgroups, even the 
native born? The answer is "yes" in the U.K. not significant in France, 
"No" in Germany and the Netherlands. Neither is there any significant support 
for repartriation of only the foreign born in France and the U.K. The German 
religious sample appear to approve of the repartriation of only the foreign 
born. On the other hand, whereas the agnostic do not approve of fascist 
organizations in the U.K., and Germany, they do approve of such organizations 
in France and the Netherlands. 
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Those who have suffered negative changes in their finances show no 
Significant support for total repartriation, but tend to favor the 
repartriation of the foreign born. However, those who have suffered do show 
some approval of anti-outgroup organizations in Germany but not in the U.K., 
France, and the Netherlands. 


The alienated tend to support total repartriation in the U.K. and the 
Netherlands, support the repartriation of only the foreign born in France 
and Germany, and disapprove of anti-outgroup organizations in the U.K., France 
and the Netherlands. 


3.3 On the relationship between Prejudice and Behavioral variables 


Table 3.3.1 presents multiple regression correlation coefficients for 
the relationship between prejudice and behavioral variables. 


Table 3.3.1 The relationship between Prejudice and the approval/disapproval 
of organizations that oppose immigration and outgroups. 


U.K. France Germany Netherlands 
n=748 n=848 n=837 n=766 


Behavioral 
Approve/disapprove 
of anti-outgroup 
organizations —.19*** -00 
Send back all 
Immigrants and 
Send back only 
those not born 
here 219 -18 
R7=.02 R*=.02 R*=.03 
*p< **p<.013 ***p<.001 


Prejudice, aS an independent variable, was regressed on behavioral 
variables. The results indicate that there is no overall approval of 
anti-outgroups organizations among the prejudiced. Two explanations may 
be offered: 1) the activities of anti-outgroup organizations in Western 
Europe may be so reprelensible that even the prejudiced do not care for 
their tactics; and 2) there may be prejudice without support for radicalism: 
thus, individuals may be materialist, revolutionary, and post-materialist, 
but remain unmobilized. 


However, consistently across all countries there is support for the 
proposal to repartriate all immigrants and outgroups (including the native 
born) and even greater support for repartriating only the foreign born. 


-.11 
R7=.01 
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4. Discussion and Conclusion 


The feelings of the 4 Western European countries were 
expected to show as much similarity as they do differences, in so 
far as they all aspire to membership in the European Community 
(Wolters and Coffey, 1990), and due to the fact that the 
European legal order has not strengthened the cause of Human 
Rights in the individual countries to the point where the 
Community's imperative supercedes the latter (ibid. ) 


Overall, the German and Netherlands samples tend to show 
more Similarity in their feelings towards outgroups than do the 
French and U.K. samples. The close geographical proximity of 
Germany and the Netherlands and historical linkages between the 
two may help to explain such similarity. Also, those attitudinal 
Similarities may be reflective of closeness in other spheres, 
like trade and commerce (Jackson, 1989) and closeness in the 
psychogeographic perceptions of the two countries (Reif and 
Inglehart, 1991). On the other hand, the French and U.K. samples 
reveal their individualistic feelings towards outgroups, the fact 
of their common experiences with National Front, notwithstanding. 
While the French have openly politicized race (Hancock et al, 1993) 
and have not hesitated to use it to political vurpose, literature 
on the politicization of race in the U.K. (Miles and Phizacklea, 
1984; Reeves, 1983) collectively debunk the British myth of racial 
tolerance, thus recalling Sivanandan's caution that (racism) 


prejudice is subtle and may remain hidden within the institutional 
fabric of society. 


Sociodemographic variables may not be strong predictors of 
prejudice in this study, but this finding is consistent with 
findings elsewhere (Reif and Inglehart, 1991; Inglehart, 1990; 
Barnes, 1983). Nevertheless, patterns do exist to suggest 
relationships between education, religion, age, socio-economic 
class, and prejudice, with education and religiosity appearing to 
explain more of the variance for all countries than do the other 
variables. 


The behavioral consequences of prejudice are complex. 
Whereas the German sample shows no overall support for anti- 
outgroup organizations even among those who have suffered some 
financial deprivation over the years, there is some support for 
the proposal to repartriate all out-croups. The U.K. sample shows 
some positive, but modest relationship between those who have 
suffered financial deprivation and and support for anti-outgroup 
Organizations, as well as support for the proposal to repartriate 
all out-groups, especially the foreign born. The Dutch sample 
shows no general relationship between change in finances and 
alienation or prejudice, but reveals modest relationship between 
financial deprivation and support for racist organization, as do 
the French sample. It is noted that in France ang the Netherlands 
anti-outgroup organizations are percieved to be legitimate 
political organizations as opposed to the bigotry and violence 
inclined groups in Germany and the U.K. (Hancock et al, 1993) which 
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may explain support for anti-outgroup organizations in the former 
countries as opposed to the latter two (ibid; Guyomarch, 1989; 
Lijphart, 1989). 


Those who have sound financial status tend to support 
ceneral policies to repartriate all outgroups in Germany and the 
Netherlands, though in the latter, there appears to be no desire 
to support repartriation of the Dutch born members of the 
outgroup. The higher support for repartriation among the more 
financially well-off may derive from the fact that they usually 
bear the brunt of higher taxes to finance the welfare state 
that they perceive to support those immigrants and outgroups 
(Hancock et al, 1993). Also, in Germany the post-war liberal 
immigration laws have attracted such large numbers of asylum 
seekers that the anti-outgroup scare may have become unusually 
exacerbated (Schweitzer and Karsten, 1990). In the U.K., 
naturalization laws do not bestow automatic citizenship on the 
U.K. born of immigrant and outgroup residents, thus obfuscating 
the definition of who are immigrants (Jackson, 1989). Ultimately. 
the four Western European countries under study are failing to 
come to terms with the fact that they are no longer mono-cultural 
societies, even if their minority populations remain only in smali 
proportions to their native populations. 


Though, the assumptions of this study were not borne out 
with strong statistical significance, the study did set out to 
study patterns of feelings and behavior towards immigrants and 
outgroups. In that regard, patterns and relationships have been 
identified that are exciting enough and challenging enough to 
warrant further study of the phenomena. Though no conclusions 
are drawn, the particular nature of the findings and non-findings 
deserve explanation. 


First, the nature of the questions that generated the data were not 
precise enough to capture the intricate nuances of the concept of prejudice. 


Second, most immigrants and outgroups live in urban and industrial 
connurbations (Hancock et al, 1993; 1993; Stillwell and Scholten, 1989), 
where work and housing is to be found. Therefore, given that the national 
samples are not reflective of those spatial demographic patterns, the 
responses may be biased. For example, I recoded the U.K. sample to control 
for locality, entering only data from urban responses into the analysis. 
The resulting relationships were stronger for all variables: R* increased 
to about .66, with an adjusted R* of .37. However, the size of the sample 
decreased from 923 to 72, thus too small to warrant any inference. 


_ Pinally, the different socio-political environments detract from 
effective comparison, and the large number of variables studied complicated 
matters further. 


Nevertheless, the complexity of the observed patterns were to be expected 
of an exploratory study of this nature, and are challenging enough to suggest 


the need for further analysis, grounded in theory, and permitting a complete 
analysis of extraneous impacts on the model. 
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Policy Credibility and Macroeconomic Control in China 


Introduction 
Faced with deepening legitimacy problems in a world where democratic values are more and more widely 


accepted, authoritarian regimes have typically depended on performance, particularly economic preformance, to 


enhance their legitimacy.° In the case of China, the credibility gap between the leaders and the led is especially 


difficult to bridge in light of past traumas perpetrated by the Chinese Communist Party (such as the Great Leap 
Famine and the Cultural Revolution), the striking successes of China's non-Communist neighbors (Japan. South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore), and the recent collapse of Communist regimes in the former Soviet 
Union and East Europe. Thus it was not surprising that the Chinese leadership which launched the military 
crackdown in 1989 would seek to shore up its legitimacy through stable economic growth. ! The communique of 
the Fourth Plenum of the Central Committee session held in June 1989, for example, emphasized the continuity of 
reformist policies. These included the line, principles and policies formulated since the Third Plenum of the 1 lth 
Central Committee as well as the basic line of "one focus and two basic points" ("one focus" referred to economic 
construction; "two basic points" were adherence to the four cardinal principles and to reform and opening up) set 
down at the 13th Party Congress in 1987.2 The communique set forth four major tasks, all of which were 
concerned with stability and controi: further stabilize the national situation; continue the strategy of "improving the 
economic environment and rectifying the economic order, persist in reforms and opening to the outside world. and 
promote sustained, stable, and harmonious economic development"; strengthen ideological and political control: 
and strengthen Party building. 

The challenge is to keep economic growth stable. If the growth rate falls below a certain level, it will 
adversely affect state revenue and may cause the unemployment rate to rise. Meanwhile, extremely rapid economic 
growth tends to generate inflationary pressures which may also lead to social instability, as was indeed the case in 
1988-89.3 Therefore, the state seeks to use various macroeconomic mechanisms (such as monetary policy) as well 
as extra-economic measures (such as political discipline) to keep the economy from growing either too fast or too 
slow. Owing to a number of systemic features in China's economy, however, the goal of stable economic growth is 
easier proclaimed than achieved. In this paper, I first provide an outline discussion of these features that tend to 
undermine macroeconomic stability. I suggest that while inadequate institutionalization and fiscal decentralization 
have contributed to economic overheating, these two factors cannot adequately account for the dynamics of boom- 
bust cycles in China's economy. Instead, I propose a simple model of local competition, which, together with an 
interated game between center and localities, illuminates the mechanisms through which the boom-bust cycles are 
produced. 

Then I argue that the politics of succession, especially Deng Xiaoping's southern tour of early 1992. has 


served to upset the balance between center and localities and, as in 1988, accentuated economic overheating. 


t 


Learning from the lessons of the last austerity program, however, the current leadership has so far sought to inject 
discipline into the economy without bringing it into recession. It is still early to evaluate the current stabilization 
program and I conclude the paper with a preliminary assessment of the contradictions in the program and its 


potential implications for the political economy of China. 


Under-institutionalization, Fiscal Decentralization, Local Competition 

The incomplete transition from planning to market poses special challenges to macroeconomic stability. 
In the Chinese case, three factors have made macroeconomic stability particularly difficult to obtain. First of all. 
the lack of proper economic institutions calls for greater political intervention in the economy and such 
intervention is usually less than ideal and tends to exacerbate the economic cycles. Secondly, the ongoing fiscal 
decentralization that had begun prior to the post-Mao reforms and has accelerated since the reforms started has 
given localities and enterprises greater incentives to pursue their own interests, which also tends to exacerbate the 
difficulties of macroeconomic control. Thirdly, the dynamics of reform policy interaction in the localities is seen 


as a mechanism causing macroeconomic imbalances. 


Inadequate Institutions 

First of all is the issue of proper economic institutions. While it is widely perceived that various 
bureaucracies and leaders interfere too much in the economy, it is undeniable that the Chinese economy, like its 
counterparts in other developing countries, is not adequately institutionalized for what the Chinese leadership has 
called the "socialist market economy." The banking system affords a striking example. Whereas China has 
diversified the banking system beyond the People's Bank of China by building specialized banks for agriculture, 
construction, and other purposes, the banking system remains a poor link for macro-economic control. The 


Chinese leadership has called for establishing a central bank system under which the central bank can carry out a 


unified monetary policy so as to balance demand and supply and stabilize the country's currency.+ For the present. 


however, this remains a goal to be achieved in the future. 

Because the Chinese economic system is characterized by the underdevelopment of institutions for 
macroeconomic management, the room for policy discretion is especially wide and is necessarily so. As the 
economy overheats, the leadership is forced to not only pull the few economic levers available to them but also 
resort to various extra-economic measures such as tightening political discipline among CCP party members, as 
was the case in 1989. In other words, while it is commonly said that China's leaders interfere too much in the 
economy, the point being made here is that poor institutionalization necessarily leads to greater politicization of 
economic policy and vice versa. In such a milieu, the lack of precommitment to macroeconomic parameters is to 
be expected and, for better or worse, serves its purpose. Owing to the lack of a well-functioning macroeconomic 
regime, it is not surprising that elite strife tends to accentuate macroeconomic instability. 


As lack of pre-commitment is perceived to be part of the system, lower-level 
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officials work with a shorter time horizon than would be the case under other circumstances, seeking to exploit 
windows of opportunity before they are closed. Such behavior of course only serves to accentuate the various 


perserve tendencies of the economic system. 


Fiscal Decentralization 

As numerous Chinese and Western commentators have pointed out, a key feature of China's post-Mao 
reforms has been the ongoing realignment of central-local relations, especially in terms of fiscal arrangements. 
Throughout the reform period (and even before it),> there has been a tendency toward the decentralization of fiscal 
resources from the center to localities. Government budgetary revenue as a share of GNP has declined from 35 
percent in 1978 to less than 20 percent in the early 1990s. Moreover, in tandem with the downward shift of fiscal 
resources is the transfer of spending responsibilities (such as public works and welfare subsidies) to local 
governments. 

The transfer of both resources and obligations to lower levels of local governments has prima facie created 
powerful fiscal incentives for these governments to promote local economic growth so as to raise revenue. David 
Granick has argued that regional governments in China hold property rights in economic agents (such as 
individual state-owned enterprises) by historical tradition or investment in the fixed capital of the agent or both 
and that this system of multiple principals, with property rights belonging to regional levels of government 
distinguished China from the Soviet or East European centrally planned economies.© The greater fiscal 


decentralization entailed in the reforms has only served to accentuate the tendency of local principals in the 


hierarchy to pursue their own interests.’ The fact that about half of all local governments suffer from budgetary 


deficits as of the late 1980s and early 1990s has compounded the revenue imperative, whether through 
development or sometimes development-cum-predation (cf. Byrd and Gelb).8 

It is an article of faith in principal-agent analysis that, in situations of multiple principals and agents. the 
divergence of interests among principals and agents means that "agents are likely to make suboptimal decisions 
from the principal's viewpoint unless they are effectively constrained. "9 In other words, in the case of China, 
decentralization has increased the need for macroeconomic coordination and control. While the center argues that 
the entire economy should be like a chessboard, to be managed or at least guided from the center, the various 
agents, including local governments and enterprises, would pay lip service to central directives but act as if they 
are generals on the battle field. They not only take initiatives but also possess the resources to do so. 

The implications of fiscal decentralization for the pursuit of local interests have been compounded by 


other reform measures, especially the decentralization of the banking system. As a recent World Bank study put it: 


decentralization encouraged the provinces to aggressively pursue their own industrial ambitions 


and exploit fully the financing avenues provided by the reform of banking. [xiii] 
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The authorities at the central as well as the provincial levels have been too ready to accommodate 
capital spending through credit expansion, thereby injecting an excess of liquidity into the 
system. Thus growth since the mid-eighties may have been too rapid; it is investment led; 
consumer goods industries, marketing and services have not absorbed the resources they required 
..., and the decentralized financial network was overly generous (under political prodding) in 
responding to the demands for credit from enterprises. ... Unless the intense investment hunger 
can be blunted and provinces induced to adhere to common development goals, the demand for 
credit will remain strong as will the political pressure on banks to grant credit even if it means 


violating [credit] ceilings. [xiv] !° 


The investment hunger phenomenon and the resultant investment fervor are thus both cause and symptom 
of the tendencies toward macroeconomic imbalance, characterized by supply shortages and inflation. As a result, 
the center must from time to time step on the brakes to cool down the economy, thereby creating boom-and-bust 


cycles. 


Local Competition 


The theory of agency predicts that once local governments are given de facto possession of property rights, 
including part of the fiscal revenue, they would pursue local interests. Nevertheless, the center may use other 
mechanisms (such as a tightly controlled nomenclature system) to alleviate such pursuit of local interests (Cf. 


Greenhalgh and Tyrene White). Christine Wong has argued in an article in The China Quarterly that in fact fiscal 


direction from the center has been quite substantial. Indeed, the severity of the austerity program of 1988-91 
underscored the degree of central discretion that was available and the fact that the existence of inadequate 
institutionalization and fiscal decentralization do not equal macroeconomic overheating. 

More importantly, the theory of agency does not predict why local governments must pursue reform 


and/or development even though a number of authors have argued that the local government in China is 


developmentalist. 11 The interests of local governments (staffed by cadres who are of course not above pursuing 


personal interests) may be met in a variety of ways and economic development is only one of a choice set. There 
are enough places on this planet where the only thing the government does appears to be to mismanage the 
economy. In this subsection, I suggest that a simple model could account for why there has been a tendency on the 
part of local governments to compete and emulate each other in adopting reformist policies and therefore point to 
the need for macroeconomic control. 

Theoretically, it is possible that all the local units can get together to coordinate the economic activities in 
the country and strive for macroeconomic stability. In actuality, leaving aside the issue of inadequate information. 
each local government has strong incentives to pursue reformist policies. This can be illustrated by the following 


example. 
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Suppose there is a country comprised of two adjacent local governments A and B. Both have to pay out 
considerable amounts of subsidies to urban consumers who purchase rationed grain at state-set (and lower than 
market) prices. In light of the fiscal pressure the subsidies exert, leaders in both administrations are considering 
whether to liberalize grain prices (assuming that the central government encourages but does not dictate the 
decision in the intermediate term). There are four possible choice combinations in this case. 

a> Both decide, whether independently or jointly, not to liberalize at the present time. The fiscal pressure 
remains but no major changes are made. 

b> Both decide, whether independently or jointly, to liberalize grain prices at the same time. In this case. 
the price structure will soon tend toward the market equilibrium price and, assuming there is significant market- 
based trade between A and B and that all conditions are the same for A and B, the relative benefits will be a 
function of the comparative advantages possessed by A & B respectively. 

c> In two other choices, however, either A or B liberalizes grain prices before the other does and. 
assuming that there is a considerable time lag before the other liberalizes, then obviously grain will move from the 
subsidized area to the liberalized area. As a result, the late liberalizer will face procurement problems and is also 
expected to adopt administrative measures (such as border blockades) to stop the grain from being taken out: 
otherwise, this may precipitate a shortage in grain availability and become a source of social instability. In other 
words, the late liberalizer is the sucker in a competitive policy game. 

The moral of this simple discussion can be extended to a country comprised of a multitude of local 


governments endowed with a certain degree of policy autonomy: It does not pay to liberalize later than the others. 


Moreover, the above discussion does not just apply to the liberalization of prices but can also be applied to other 


areas such as investment policy. 

In the case of investment, the long-term differential impact on early and later liberalizers can be 
particularly serious given the path-dependent nature of investment decisions. Theorists of regional change from 
Hirschman to Krugman have emphasized that regions which come to dominance in earlier periods tend to retain 
their preeminent positions for long periods, despite the existence of the countervailing effect of trickle-down. 12 if 
one area (such as a special economic zone) in a country adopts preferential policies toward investors significantly 
ahead of other areas of the country, then this one area will likely get a disproportionately large share of the total 
investment and remain ahead for a long period to come. 

Because of the dynamics described here, localities are expected to emulate and compete against each other 
to liberalize and to offer more preferential policies. In an earlier essay, 13] suggested that leaders in interior 
regions of China at first sought to limit the scope of preferential policies extended to coastal areas but. since the 
mid-1980s, have turned to actively lobbying the central government to extend preferential policies to their own 
areas. This is especially the case for Guangdong's neighbors. For the leaders of both Hunan and Jiangxi. their 
policy to deal with the challenge of the coast was to "counter openness with openness, dynamism with dynamism" 


(yi fang dui fang, yi huo dui huo). Such a policy led governor Wu Guansheng of Jiangxi to announce new 
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preferential measures to attract outside investment and abrogate all barriers to commerce between Jiangxi and the 


coast (i.e. Guangdong) in March 1988. 14 Meanwhile, reacting to pressure from residents to be given more 


autonomy to compete with Guangdong, Hunan made the municipality of Hengyang and two adjacent counties 
bordering Guangdong an open economic zone. 15 

The end result of the spread of such policies, however, may not always be favorable to all. The 
competition to liberalize will speed up the liberalization process and, if liberalization is deemed desirable, then this 
equilibrium outcome is welcome. In terms of preferential investment policies, however, the competition to offer 
ever more attractive terms will just make the entire country a giant special economic zone, making no area more 
attractive than the others in policy terms (investors will also consider other factors such as the quality of local labor 
force and access to transport facilities), though this will make China a more attractive investment target compared 


to other countries. This may result in more concessions being made than if the process is centrally coordinated. 


Taking into consideration the revenue needs of local governments and their resultant desire to spur 
investment as well as the regional dynamics of the reform process, it will be easily concluded that the Chinese 
economy will tend to overheat and therefore is in need of central direction to achieve or strive toward 
macroeconomic balance. The center is cast in the role of coordinator as well as balancer. Yet, as we mentioned 
earlier, such a role is not easy to fulfill since the economy is not only poorly institutionalized for the market 
economy but is also in the process of being transformed from a command economy into a market-oriented 
economic system. As a result, much discretion on the part of the Chinese leadership is needed, in particular to 
moderate the tendencies toward overheating. The dynamics of macroeconomic policy is in essence an iterated 
game between center and localities. 

With these general considerations in mind, I offer a preliminary assessment of dynamics of China's 


present macroeconomic difficulties. 


Toward an Analysis of China's Macroeconomic Difficulties in 1993 


Context 

It must be remembered that in 1988, when the economy was already getting overheated. it was the 
decision of Deng Xiaoping and Zhao Ziyang to launch a series of comprehensive price reforms which touched off 
panic buying and skyrocketing inflation that reached 50 percent on an annualized basis in summer 1988. Rising 
inflation and rampant official corruption were two major sources of widespread social discontent which fuelled 
demonstrations around the country. The military crackdown of 1989 put a lid on the seething social discontent but 
did not remove its fundamental causes. In reality, Chinese internal politics became tense and uncertain, especially 
after the collapse of Communist regimes in the Soviet Union and East Europe profoundly altered the international 


context. 
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Parallel and underlying the political crisis was the economic crisis. To cool down the economy, prime 
minister Li Peng’s administration carried out a tough austerity program which reduced government spending and 
restrained credit issue and investment scale. Whereas the stabilization program was needed. the Chinese leaders 
apparently miscalculated its impact and brought the Chinese economy into a recession by late 1989. 16 By the 
beginning of 1990, the leadership began to ease off on its austerity policies by furiously pumping funds into the 
system, especially debt-laden state enterprises, in order to restart growth. As the economist Barry Naughton 
pointed out, "Total bank credit increased 22 percent in 1990, a remarkably high rate considering that prices 
increased by only a few percent and the economy hardly grew at all."[Naughton, [bid., 81]. In the meantime, in 
line with the spirit of the communique of the June 1989 CC Fourth Plenum, reforms were resumed in foreign trade. 
urban housing, and the deregulation of certain consumer prices. The Chinese leadership clearly sought to use 
economic revitalization to secure its political control. 

By 1991, the Chinese economy had resumed expansion. Real GNP grew a respectable 7 percent and 
industrial output, led by non-state-owned enterprises, rose 14 percent. Exports continued its robust expansion. 
jumping 16 percent to $71.9 billion; for the year China posted an $8.1 billion trade surplus, down only slightly 
from 1990's record $8.7 billion. Yet fundamental structural problems remained. The state sector continued to be 
marred by slower growth than the non-state sectors; it is commonly known that one third of the state enterprises 
were operating in the red and another one third would be in the red had they adopted international accounting 
standards. The government budget deficit also continued to expand and an attempt to expand the revenue base 


stalemated owing to opposition from the localities [Naughton 85-87]. 


Deng's Renewed Impatience 


Yet the recovery from the recessionary conditions of 1989 and the limited reform measures were deemed 
inadequate by Deng Xiaoping and the more radical reformers. Clearly with an eye toward setting the agenda for 


the 14th Party Congress to be convened in fall 1992, Deng Xiaoping went on a highly symbolic tour of southern 


China and put his prestige behind faster economic growth. 17 


In his remarks on the tour, Deng emphasized that economic development was vital to the legitimacy of the 
Chinese Communist Party and called for bolder reform experimentation. For him, the economic adjustment of 
1988-91 may be necessary but it only served the goal of stability and did not promote growth adequately. Deng 
especially sanctioned more locally-based growth patterns: 

Areas with adequate conditions should try to grow faster; as long as they emphasize efficiency, 

quality, and outward-oriented economy, [we] should not worry about them: slow growth [in the 

context of faster growth rates by China's neighbors] is tantamount to stagnation, even 

retrogression. [We] must seize the opportunity and the present is a good opportunity. [207] 
In particular, Deng pointed out that Guangdong, Shanghai, Jiangsu should grow faster than the national average. 


Indeed, Guangdong "should strive to catch up with the Asian ‘four little dragons' in twenty years." 18 Deng 
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reportedly called for 10 percent annual GNP growth in China; in contrast, in his government report presented to 
the NPC in March, premier Li Peng offered only 6 percent, apparently concerned that very high growth rate 
threatened to bring back high inflation. 19 The Deng line, however, soon dominated the political agenda and his 


southern tour became the start of a new wave of reform euphoria. 


Localities Take Deng's Cue 


While Deng's remarks on his southern tour touched on many themes, a major theme was to encourage 
local initiatives. In effect, Deng, like Mao had done on numerous occasions, allied himself with the provinces 
while the central government had been trying hard to rein in the provinces to prevent a repeat of high growth-high 
inflation. The issuance in June 1992 of Central Document No. 4, which extended the policy of opening-up from 
the coast to the rest of China also empowered localities in the interior regions to pursue local interests. In effect. 
Deng's clamoring for growth upset a precarious balance that had been in place following the Tiananmen crisis of 
1989. On the one hand, provincial authorities could now invoke Deng and justify highly-expansionary policies. 
thereby precipitating an intense round of emulation and competition among the provinces in adopting "innovative" 
policies. On the other hand, as central leaders jumped on the bandwagon of bolder reforms one after another,22 
there as no longer any serious effort to prevent economic overheating from occurring. Words of caution might 
easily be interpreted as political disloyalty. Indeed, Deng had reportedly stated that whoever obstructed the reform 
campaign ought to be removed. 

The balance thus tipped toward the localities. As every locality sought to do better than average, 
macroeconomic stability became the casualty of uncoordinated local actions. In consequence, another round of 


economic adjustment was soon in order. 
Unsustainable Growth 
Before analyzing the center's responses to macroeconomic disorder in 1993, we shall first describe the 


symptoms of the rush to "growth." 


Zone Rush and Real Estate Speculation: 


As can be expected from our analysis of the dynamics of local competition, once the center gave the signal 
that all localities could set up development zones, a so-called zone rush ensued. Localities set up such zones by 
offering preferential policies to attract outside investment. Since the amount of such investment was not infinite. 
inevitably localities competed against each other to offer more favorable terms; moreover, the rush to develop real 


estate and processing industries also had the effect of diverting much-needed funds from infrastructure and basic 


industries such as mining, raw materials and energy.2! Usually overseas investors setting up shop in the zones 


were free of income tax for the first two years and enjoyed tax reduction during the next three. Some areas, such as 


a Guangxi city, even eliminated the land-use funds charged investors in violation of China's Law on Land 


Management; in other words, in these areas investors obtained the use of the land for free. In consequence. the 
number of development zones shot up in a matter of months. Whereas China had only 111 such zones (including 
27 centrally-approved) at the end of 1991, by the end of September 1992, the number of development zones had hit 
1,951. In addition, there were some 8,700 rural developmental zones.22 

Chinese have compared the rapid expansion of the development zones to the enclosure movement that 
accompanied the first industrial revolution in Britain. Now matter whether the two cases are comparable or not. 
the scale of the land enclosure into development zones in contemporary China is truly astounding. According to 
one estimate, by May 1993, the total size of development zones in China had reached about 15,000 square 


kilometers, or larger than the country's 517 cities combined (about 13,000 square kilometers). One official from 


the Ministry of Construction does admit that 98 percent of the zoned areas remained to be developed.?3 


While the development zones attracted industrial investment, by far the most noticeable activity was real 
estate development and, not surprisingly, speculation. By the end of 1992, the number of real estate companies 
grew from 3,700 in 1991 to 12,400. In 1992, China invested 73.2 billion yuan in real estate development, up 117 
percent over a year earlier. Actual foreign investment in real estate business in 1992 reached $700 million. up 
more than 200 percent over 1991. Most of the money went into up-scale housing beyond the reach of most 
Chinese.24 The fervor to develop real estate is particularly acute in Guangdong and Hainan, fueled by investment 
from both overseas and other provinces. In 1992, the contracted amount of investment in real estate in Guangzhou 
was $2.47 billion, 12 times more than the previous year. Also buildings worth $5.7 billion were sold to Hong 
Kong residents, about 10 times more than in the previous year. The prices on the real estate market rocketed. In 
Guangzhou, the price in 1992 was 85 percent higher than in 1991 and in Shenzhen prices doubled.2> 

Local officials set up such development zones not just for attracting investment but also basked in rent- 
seeking activities.2© Not infrequently, those in charge of allocating and leasing state land under preferential terms 
received kickbacks and other favors from investors. As one reporter put it, "[the] real estate boom raises troubling 
questions about land that is allocated not by prices but by guanxi [connections]. The deals sometimes say less 
about market economics than about simple corruption."27 Indeed, whereas in the aftermath of Tiananmen the 
center had cracked down on the involvement of cadres and their relatives in private businesses, in 1992 many 
provincial-level governments abrogated the ban on such involvement, thereby probably accentuating the trend 


toward bureaucratic corruption.28 


Investment Fervor and Banking Crisis 

For the first eleven months of 1992, the cumulative number of basic construction and renovation projects 
with a minimum investment of 50,000 yuan reached 49,870, which was 9,943 more than the year earlier period (a 
24.9% increase). Of these projects, newly-started ones accounted for a high 45.9%. [provide historical 
comparisons] According to an estimate from the State Council Development Research Center, the number of 


uncompleted construction projects would have increased by 50.2% by the end of 1992 and the sale of total 
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construction investment being made would reach 2,640 billion yuan, an increase of 37.4%.29 


To fund the dramatic proliferation of new investment projects, local interests exerted pressures on local 
bank branches to issue credit. Since the real interest rate on loans were negative (partly to protect money-losing 
state enterprises) because of inflation, the demand for credit was virtually insatiable. In a go-go atmosphere. banks 
poured the bulk of their funds into long-term fixed assets investments, including real estate, and ignored lending 
quotas or simply prudence. 

Normally, if savings deposits keep rising fast enough, banks would have little trouble meeting both long- 
and short-term demands for funds. However, as the economy gathered up pace and inflation perked up. depositors 
raised their inflationary expectations and began to draw their money out of fixed-rate bank savings. which carried 
negative real interest rates, and put them into purchases of goods and other investments, such as stocks and gold, 
fuelling brisk retail sales and a rise in the world gold prices. As a result, by spring 1993, there was a deceleration 
in savings deposit. Private savings in state banks dropped by Rmb 4.5 billion in March 1993, the first decrease 
since 1988.30 

As a result of the high lending rate and decreasing cash deposits, China faced a financial crisis in spring 
1993; banks were simply running out of cash. According to the veteran banking analyst Yang Peixin. banks 
usually set aside as much as six yuan in cash reserves for each 100 yuan in deposits, but in May 1993, the average 
was only about one yuan. Many banks had become overextended in capital investment and property speculation 
and had little cash to pay farmers or lend to factories for operating funds and wage payments; and the problem was 


more severe in the hinterland than in the coastal areas.>! 


Investment Fervor and the Reappearance of Inflationary Pressures 

Deng's trip to southern China coincided and indeed added to the investment drive that had been heating 
up since 1991. During the first quarter of 1992, China's industrial output increased 18.2 percent over last year. 
The April 1992 cost-of-living index in China's 35 major cities jumped 14 percent over the same month in 1991, 
partly owing to the freeing up of prices of agricultural produce. As the year progressed, the pressures toward 
macroeconomic imbalance intensified as localities vied against each other to grow faster. Domestic credit expanded 
by around 35% and bank loans by 20% for the year. Real GNP grew by 13%, industrial output by 21%. fixed 
capital investment by a whopping 38%, and spending on land and buildings rose by more than 40%. The actual 
amount of foreign direct investment was estimated at more than $11 billion. Retail prices overall rose less than 
6%, but in the 35 major cities by 11-12%.32 

In short, judging by the figures alone, in 1992 China had an outstanding growth record and moderate 
inflation. However, by summer 1992, concerns about economic overheating were already being voiced. In August 
1992, the government appeared to have heeded the warnings by issuing a decision to strictly control the number of 
new projects. However, on January 30, 1993, at a time when the economy was rapidly heating up. Li Guixian, 


governor of the People's Bank of China, went on record saying that nobody should fear a credit squeeze this year. 
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"By no means will we implement a tight monetary policy." Bank loans would be allowed to grow at almost the 
same rate in 1993 as they did in 1992.33 

Whether Li made the statement on his own initiative or not, he clearly sent the wrong signal. However. 
even if he had mentioned tightening credit, it would not have altered the local spending patterns immediately. 
Indeed, the mere mention of the possibility of tightening would send the localities and enterprises to work harder to 
spend money in anticipation of the slowdown. Thus whatever the center did around the turn of the year, there was 
no way that the center could talk the economy into moderation without actually doing something about it. Local 
expectations about central action virtually guaranteed that the economy would continue to heat up for the moment. 


When economic figures for the first quarter of 1993 were released, most observers agreed that the Chinese 


economy was headed for inflationary trouble. During the quarter, fixed-assets investment by state units reached 


9.72 billion yuan, up a whopping 68.9 percent from the same period 1992 and industrial production expanded by 
25.2 percent from the same period last year.34 The buoyant expansion of fixed-assets investment and industrial 
production spurred rapid price rises in building materials such as cement, timber, and steel. 

Also worrisome was the retail sales trend. Led by institutional purchases, which reached 11 billion yuan 
(a 34% increase), total retail sales reached 106.8 billion yuan in the first quarter, an increase of 18.5 percent over 
the year earlier quarter. Consumer goods sales exceeded 94.2 billion yuan during the period, a 22 percent increase. 
The booming sales were partly spurred by buyers’ anxiety about inflation and anticipated policy tightening as well 
as the devaluation of the Rmb, all of which in turn contributed to inflationary pressures. Living costs in the 35 
major Cities rose by 16 percent in the first quarter.35 

In the months that followed, these trends continued and, in some areas such as retail sales, even 
accelerated owing to the introduction of new price reforms. For the first half of 1993, the Chinese economy grew 
at the feverish pace of nearly 14%, faster than the 12.8% for all of 1992. Industrial production increased 25.1% 
(and 30.2% for June). In other words, China's industrial production has expanded at more than 20% each month 
(compared with year-earlier month) since July 1992. Measured on a year-to-year basis, inflation accelerated to 
21.6% in large cities in June after averaging 17.4% through the first half.36 Owing to rapid economic growht, 
widespread speculation and the continuing construction boom, the rise in raw materials prices was even steeper. 
Prices of the 16 main industrial raw materials, including steel, timber, rubber, cement and chemicals, rose an 
average 44.7 percent compared with the year-earlier period. Steel product prices rose by 73 percent in the first 
half, while consumption rose 33.9 percent and production 21.2 percent.>7 

During the last austerity program which lasted from late 1988 to 1990, the Chinese government devalued 
its currency and tightened controls over trade to rein in a growing trade deficit so as to avoid a balance-of- 
payments crisis in a hostile international environment.>® These measures and the dynamism of China's export 
sectors helped give China a comfortable trade balance sheet up to 1992. As the domestic economy heated up. 
soaring imports driven by frenzied consumer and institutional spending began to impinge on the trade balance. 


During the first half of 1993, China had a trade deficit of $3.54 billion, more than half of which was raked up in 
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the months of May-June. Imports surged a staggering 23.4% over the same period last year to $40.69 billion while 
exports grew a scant 4.4 % to $37.15 billion.39 By the end of July, the trade deficit had risen to $4.62 billion. 
While the Chinese leadership hesitated in tackling the emergent economic problems for reasons discussed 
below, the economic trends discussed above led the State Statistical Bureau (SSB) to conclude that the Chinese 
economy had entered the "red light" danger zone by mid-1993.49 Economists at the SSB argued that rapid 
industrial growth had already upset sectoral balances and market stability. In an apparent reference to the 
economic crisis that helped precipitate the Tiananmen debacle, they warned that if the feverish growth rate 


continued, "it might trigger an over-expansion of consumer demand, thereby leading to the recurrence of a ‘doubie 


swelling’ of demand for both high investment and high consumption as was seen a few years ago."41 


The Politics of Macroeconomic Stabilization 

Just as people in the West raise questions of leadership regarding the recession that plagued the OECD 
countries immediately following the end of the Cold War, scholars of China may for years to come debate why it 
took the Chinese leadership such a long time to react effectively to the overheating economy in 1992-93. It appears 
to me that the interaction of two factors--one epistemic, the other political--largely accounted for the delayed 
reaction. It is hard to assess a transitional economy, and harder still when the assessors are jockeying for 
succession. 42 

The epistemic factor refers to the divergent economic assessments and forecasts made by China's 
economists in policy-oriented institutions, which made it difficult for leaders to come to a definitive conclusion 
about China's current economic situation. A running debate on whether the economy was becoming overheated 
had started by summer 1992 and was at first confined to the economists’ circle. In light of the fast pace of 
investment and industrial production, the Chinese leadership issued a document in August 1992 which called for 
strict restrictions on new projects in an apparent attempt to stabilize the macroeconomic situation. In mid-January 
1993, at a national conference of bank directors and insurance company managers, Li Peng and Zhu Rongji further 
expressed their concern about excessive credit issue and rising prices and cautioned against economic overheating. 
Zhu Rongji in particular argued that the banking system should be strict in controlling investment scale and 
currency issue and play its role of macroeconomic management. 43 In this context, it was in retrospect ironic and 
politically irresponsible for Li Guixian, a State Councillor and concurrently the governor of the People's Bank of 
China, to go out on a limb at the end of January to say that credit tightening was not in the offing in 1993. 

Yet, as far as economic forecasting was concerned, Li Guixian probably had a sound basis for his 
announcement at the time. As late as mid-February 1993 a leading economist from the economic research center 
of the State Planning Commission projected that the August 1992 measures were taking effect and that China's 
GNP would grow at an annualized rate of less than 8% after June 1993--which was considered to be "cool"--and 
called for macroeconomic measures to maintain the growth rate at 8% or above.44 


As the economy heated up in spring 1993, especially after economic figures for the first quarter were 
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released, the question of whether the Chinese economy had become overheated became a major political issue 


among policy makers, though most of the debate occurred behind closed doors.4> Those who thought the economy 


was already overheated pointed out that, apart from inflation, all the major economic indicators for 1992 surpassed 
those of 1988 and the inflation rate, at 15.6% in the 35 major cities in spring 1993, was still rising. Needless to 
say, they dreaded a repeat of the 1988-1989 debacle. In contrast, others argued that, while the economy 
encountered difficulties, it was not overheated. More importantly, compared to 1988, an abundance of consumer 
goods was now available for purchase and therefore there was no fear of consumer panic buying. When figures 
showed a deceleration in savings deposits at banks, they argued that the diversion of savings was going into other 
types of investments such as equities and again should not be a cause for concern. Furthermore. worries about the 
economy becoming overheated were concentrated in the center. Virtually no local leader appeared to agree that the 
economy was becoming overheated. In fast-growing areas such as Jiangsu, Guangdong, and Shanghai. local 
officials were unanimous that their economies could and should grow even faster. As to be expected from our 
general discussion, officials in inland regions did not want to be left behind either and wracked their brains to 
make their local economies grow faster. 

While up to a point economic figures were subject to multiple interpretations and therefore politically 
ambiguous, Deng's reform push and the dynamics of political succession (Deng turned 89 in August 1993) made it 
difficult for a central leader to openly come out in favor of "cooling down" and not be seen as obstructing reform 
As late as early April, the message being sent out from the center was still "Seize the Opportunity, Accelerate 
Development," as the title of an editorial of the leading Party Journal Qiushi (Seek truth) put it.4© Since both 
general secretary Jiang Zemin and premier Li Peng had been seen as slow in jumping onto Deng's fast reform 
bandwagon in 1992 and that Li Peng had been criticized for making the austerity program too severe in 1988-91. 
both Jiang and Li had reasons to be extra cautious. Worries about an overheated economy were thus kept behind a 
seemingly relaxed political facade. 

In April, nature intervened. Premier Li Peng suffered a heart attack and has rarely been seen since. Vice 
premier Zhu Rongji, praised by Deng as someone who truly knows economics, took overall charge of running the 
economy. In the face of mounting evidence on rising inflation and other destabilizing factors, Zhu and the rest of 
the top leadership began a concerted effort to bring order to the economy. General secretary Jiang Zemin used his 
party portfolio to enhance party discipline, fight against corruption, and tighten ideological control; NPC 
Chairman Qiao Shi repeatedly emphasized that the top priority of the National People's Congress is to speed up 
economic legislation and establish a sound legal framework for the market economy. The NPC's legislative 
initiatives are worthy of a separate study but they will not be discussed here because their impact will not be 
immediately felt. Instead, I shall briefly describe the two-pronged approach that the center adopted to reestablish 


financial discipline and credibility and stabilize the economy. 


Reestablishing Financial Discipline 
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As the center sought to bring the localities in line (to be discussed below), at the same time it also began 
to take measures to reestablish financial discipline. Since the economic turmoil was characterized by excess 
liquidity in the economy and a shortage of funds in the banking system, the center first sought in April to rectify 
the monetary chaos by issuing a series of directives that called for limiting the rampant issuance of corporate bonds 
and stocks, which have tended to drain funds from the savings pool. 

In mid-May, the State Statistical Bureau issued a report which warned that strong inflationary pressures 
were disrupting the domestic economy. In the first four months of the year, the cost of living in 35 large cities rose 
16 percent over the year-earlier period, causing a deceleration in bank savings deposits. In April, inflation: 
accelerated, with prices of construction materials rising by more than 40 percent (all compared with year-earlier 
month), fuel by 78.4 percent, and various services by 41.4 percent. Arguing that imbalances "between market 
supply and demand now are more conspicuous than ever before," SSB economists urged government departments 
to strengthen macro-regulation on the overheated economy.47 

In reaction to the sharply rising inflation rate, the center raised interest rates paid on savings deposits in 
mid-May and would raise them again in July.48 In the meantime, several developments underscored the potential 
danger of the situation. First of all, in late May, a demonstration against inflation and the imposition of fees for 
previously-free medical services in Lhasa, Tibet escalated into an anti-Chinese riot. The authorities were able to 
end the four-day riot through heavy troop presence and a promise that they would address the price issue within 48 
hours.4? Nevertheless, the incident could not help but remind the Chinese leadership how volatile China's 
situation could become and bring back memories of 1988-89. Secondly, the economic situation measured in terms 
of investment and growth rates continued to worsen (go higher). Worried about inflation, residents have continued 
to avoid state treasury bonds and accelerated their purchases of home electronic products and gold jewellery. 

When the yuan was allowed to float in swap centers in June, its value plummeted against the dollar, raising the 
specter of major currency instability and thereby threatening China's attractiveness for international investment. 

The Chinese leadership recognized the severity of the situation. General Secretary Jiang Zemin reportedly 
told senior members of the Communist Party that "social and political unrest may come about if we fail to bring the 
economy under control."59 If they were still unsure, a World Bank team of economists which met with Zhu Rongji 
and other Chinese officials in the first half of June conveyed their convinction that China's economy was indeed 
overheating and recommended a package of measures which included increases in interest rates, tighter financial 
control, and curbs on local capital spending. For Zhu, the World Bank economists’ advice was especially 


authoritative because he knew that they were not as beholden to the system and subject to domestic political 


pressures as Chinese economists.>! Ina series of meetings held in June, the central leadership closed ranks 


against the localities and decided to take decisive action in bringing about macroeconomic order. On July 2, 
President Jiang Zemin issued an order and removed Li Guixian from the post of governor of the People's Bank of 
China, apparently for being ineffective in curbing monetary expansion. Even though he could have controlled the 


People's Bank through the recently established State Council Leading Group for Reforming the Fiscal. Tax. and 
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Financial System as well as through the executive board for the People's Bank, Vice-premier Zhu Rongji was still 
given the bank portfolio. 

The abrupt dismissal of Li Guixian was a master political stroke. To officials in the localities, it sent a 
signal that the center was dead serious in curbing monetary expansion and rampant real estate speculation. To the 
banking system and financial community, it signalled political responsibility and would probably help ensure that 
the semi-autonomous bank branches would follow orders from the center. To international investors. putting 
reformist Zhu Rongji in charge of stabilizing the economy may help instill confidence that China would continue 
with its reforms even though it now needed stabilization measures. 

So far Zhu has made a number of credible moves. He poured millions of dollars to shore up and then 
stabilize the Rmb's exchange rate with the U.S. dollar in China's currency swap centers. Interest rates have been 
raised again in July to attract savings and increase the cost of borrowing. And the banking system appears to have 
responded to the tougher signals coming from the center. 

For Zhu and his colleagues, while it is necessary to cool down the overheated economy, it is crucial that 
this round of tightening will not have the recessionary impact of the 1988-89 austerity program. The key is to fine- 
tune the economy to ensure rather than stifle stable growth. Therefore, the goal is to "redirect financial resources 
away from speculative sectors to areas that are more important for the overall economy." as Zhu told a group of 
American visitors at the end of July. Thus, credit-tightening measures would only target certain sectors of the 
economy, such as the speculative property market. Loans illegally extended to these projects will be called in, and 
the resources redirected to support infrastructure, energy and agricultural projects.>2 In the meantime, efforts are 
being made to strengthen tax collection and close tax loopholes, which have undermined the fiscal health of the 
Chinese state. 

Moreover, the current leaders have also made clear their preference for economic and legislative means of 
macroeconomic control vis-a-vis control by administrative fiat. As Zhu put it at a meeting in late June, macro- 


controls will be strengthened through economic and legislative means and necessary administrative means will be 


adopted as a supplement.>2 Since China's economic institutions and legislative framework are still embryonic, 


there is an urgent need to push reforms in these areas, as the NPC has already indicated it would. 

A cursory overview of the various stabilization efforts, from currency intervention, interest rate hikes, to 
the promotion of bond sales all seem to suggest the adoption of market-conforming measures. Indeed, they 
represent significant advances in comparison to what transpired previously. Yet, a careful examination of these 
measures shows that they have invariably been accompanied by strong-arm tactics that would be frowned upon in 
the West. Take the case of currency intervention. After the value of the yuan plummeted from around 8 to 
11.2 to 1 US dollar after price limits were abolished in swap centers in June, Zhu Rongji ordered decisive 
intervention to support the local currency, pouring $100 million into the market in the week of July 12 alone. The 
yuan has since recovered to between 8 and 9 to 1 dollar. Yet accompanying the currency intervention was 


increased administrative control in currency transactions. Swap center authorities have restricted access to the 
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market, requiring buyers of dollars to submit applications one trading day in advance. They also require proof that 


buyers actually need dollars for imports. As a result, the currency exchange rate in swap centers remains a 
contrived rate, with enterprises unwilling to sell dollars at the intervention rate.>4 

The promotion of bond sales has similarly been subjected to atavistic practices. As rising inflation 
diminished the attractiveness of state treasury bonds, the Finance Ministry twice adjusted bond yields upward in 
conjunction with interest rate rises on bank deposits, finally pegging bond yields to inflation. By mid-July, the 
Finance Ministry cheerfully reported that all 30 billion yuan worth of treasury bonds issued in 1993 had been sold 
off. But the MoF had to resort to far more than simple yield hikes. In a circular issued by the State Council in 
June, the central government asked local authorities to adopt all possible measures to improve bond sales. No 
locality was to be allowed to issue stocks and corporate bonds before its allocated quota of State bonds was sold. 
And it was also stipulated that corporate bond yields could not exceed those of state treasury bonds. To add insult 
to injury, millions of workers found their June salaries summarily allocated for bond purchases even though the 
government had two years earlier announced that bond sales would henceforth rely on voluntary subscriptions.>> 

If the administrative interventions in currency transactions and bond sales may be interpreted as 
temporary, the manner with which interest rate hikes were carried out reflect the fundamental constraints on the 
state: namely the importance of keeping state-owned enterprises afloat. In fact, the rapid credit expansion that 
began in 1990 came about owing to the state's concern with tens of thousands of money-losing enterprises for 
which the government provided subsidies. It might be said that the state provided low-interest loans and easy 
credit in exchange for social stability (i.e. workers staying put rather than going onto the streets) and an 
environment for further reform.>® 

Leaving aside the more complex issues of credit targeting and other administrative restrictions, the two 
interest rate hikes in May and July again reflected this same concern with the state sector. In mid-May, while 
interest rates on one-year bank deposits were adjusted upward to 9.19% from 7.56%, loans rates increased by a 
smaller margin, to an average of 9.36% from 8.64%. "57 On July 11, the deposit rates were increased by an 
average of 1.72 percentage points, while loan rates went up by only 1.38 percentage points.>8 In other words. in 
making these interest rate adjustments to soak up liquidity, the state pulled its punches to ease the pains on state 


enterprises by squeezing the margins on the banking system. 


Reining in the Provinces (Localities) 

Whatever policies the center adopts to temper the excesses in the economy, the key to success lies in 
policy implementation. Given the dynamics of local expansion, emulation, and competition discussed earlier in 
this paper, the center cannot succeed without gaining the cooperation of localities. 

Yet the task of gaining local compliance had been made difficult by Deng's encouragement of local 
initiatives in 1992. Whereas during 1988-89 the center tightened control and put a premium on provincial 


compliance with central policies, by 1992, it was precisely the provinces which pursued growth policies despite the 
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austerity program, such as Guangdong and Jiangsu, which got praises from Deng and then the center. This mostly 
likely sent a powerful signal to local leaders that in spite of central policies the most important criterion for 
evaluating performance is growth. Hence it can be expected that during the current round of tightening, localities 
would seek to blunt the punches from the center and protect local initiatives with greater verve than they did 
during the last austerity program. As I have already mentioned earlier, the perception of economic overheating is 
at present largely confined to the center, with virtually no local leader saying that his province or locality has 
become overheated. Whereas leaders in more developed coastal provinces call for full speed ahead, their 
counterparts in interior regions are concerned about lagging behind the coast and strive to catch up. All (including 
central leaders) justify their pro-growth attitudes by conveniently invoking the authority of Deng.>? 

Judging by the interaction between central and local leaders, the central leadership apparently recognized 
the difficulties of eliciting local compliance with its policies. In spring 1993, president Jiang Zemin personally 
chaired two regional economic conferences. In April, he convened a meeting of leaders from six provinces in East 
China and in June of five provinces in Northwest China. At the East China economic work conference. he 
admitted limitations on the center's ability to control the economy and chastised localism. Jiang argued that it 
would be dangerous and harmful to the interests of both Party and state if local leaders are only interested in local 
development and local interests. He warned local officials to have a clear sense of the situation and keep in line 
with the center. Jiang said that the center and the localities are on the same boat. If the whole economy loses 
control and the central government is unable to control it, there will be grave risks for the economy and the Party 
and in the end local interests will hardly go unscathed. He urged leaders in East China to set an example and 
support the center in its endeavor to exert macroeconomic control. 


Other leaders similarly drummed on the theme of macroeconomic coordination and control at central 


meetings as well as during visits to the provinces.©! In late May, for example, Qiao Shi, a member of the 


Politburo Standing Committee and NPC Chairman pointed out at the Central Party School that China's most 
pressing challenge was macroeconomic control. Pointing to the decentralization of authority to lower levels, Qiao 
called on localities and departments to share common responsibility, strengthen macroeconomic control, overcome 
departmental selfishness, and have a sense of the big picture.©2 As Vice President Rong Yiren put it during a visit 
to Jiangsu in late-May, market-oriented economic development cannot proceed without sound macroeconomic 
control.®3 

To back up its rhetoric of macroeconomic control, the center has not only issued new regulations but has 
found it necessary to adopt various stop-gap measures. After issuing documents that would restrain the stock- 
issuance fervor in April, the State Council in mid-May issued a circular which reasserted its veto power over the 
establishment of local economic-development-zones. Noting that local governments have competed among 
themselves to set up such zones with preferential policies to attract outside investment, the circular concluded that 
the development had resulted in the loss of large tracts of farmland and aggravated the shortage of funds going into 


energy, communications, transport and raw materials. The circular decreed that only the provincial-level 
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administration and above had the authority to set up development zones. Moreover, after an examination of the 


zones set up without proper approval, those that lacked adequate infrastructure and funding must be suspended.©+ 
By August, it was reported that provincial authorities in the coastal region had eliminated 1,000 of 1,200 economic 
development zones set up by local officials without proper authorization and most of which had been established 
only in name.°> However, in an apparent gesture to interior interests, the center indicated that it now wanted to 
promote development zones in inland and riverside regions to bridge the growing gap between the wealthy coastal 
areas and the rest of the country.66 

In June, as the economic indicators went up more quickly than before, the interaction between center and 
localities became more intense. As he rapidly assumed leadership over the monetary system, vice-premier Zhu 
Rongji reportedly summoned provincial governors to the capital to warn them to act quickly to reduce inflation. 
He insisted that provincial leaders put a stop to property and share speculation, easy credit and other inflationary 
factors.°7 Zhu also sent special representatives to the localities to force through administrative streamlining and 
supervise credit control at local bank branches so as to get the funds to bottle-neck industries such as electricity, 
railways, and other energy projects.©8 

Complementing Zhu's efforts was a circular issued in late June by the CCP's Central Commission for 
Discipline Inspection and the Ministry of Supervision. The circular pointedly stated that some localities and 
departments had not taken effective action to implement the various Party and government documents and 
regulations designed to deal with problems in the economy and demanded that all localities strictly abide by the 
principles of discipline outlined by the Party and government.°? In consideration of the context. one of the reasons 
behind the dismissal of Li Guixian was probably what Chinese usually call shaji jinghou--killing the chicken to 
frighten the monkey. 

Indeed, one catchphrase popular in China in recent years captures the dynamic interaction between center 


and localities: "Where there is a policy from above, there is a countermeasure from below (shang you zhengce, xia 


you duice)." Since the success of the current attempts to establish macroeconomic discipline depends crucially on 
how the localities respond to central policy, the dynamics captured by the catchphrase makes the process more 
unpredictable. On the one hand, central policies for control may not get implemented because of local resistance 
and diversionary tactics. On the other, one may anticipate that the center would also expect local resistance and 
seek to deal with it by stepping hard on the brakes and thereby overcorrect. 

It is doubtful that local leaders would want to openly challenge the center's prerogative to reestablish 
macroeconomic stability. 7 Since the process of stabilization is just under way, we cannot know how effective it 
will be, though there is indication that government efforts to temper speculation had already dampened the 
property market in some areas by July 1993.71 Nevertheless, provincial grumbling can also be heard. At a mid- 
year meeting, local leaders reportedly challenged the center to take responsibility for any crisis that might follow 
the imposition of tightening measures, apparently drawing attention to the demonstrations that followed the 


imposition of austerity policies in 1988-89. They also asked the center to pick up the welfare tab for workers who 
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might be put out of work by the stabilization program. 72 In response, central leaders, especially Zhu Rongji, have 


repeatedly stated that they have no intention of imposing a comprehensive austerity program of 1988-89 vintage. 
Instead, what they want is a soft landing that will provide a breathing space for sustained economic growth. 

There are also indications that local leaders are seeking to blunt the impact of central policies, especially 
because various provincial government departments have invested heavily in projects that are now to be restrained. 
Few local officials admit that their local economy is overheating. A number of quotes in a recent report captures 
this sentiment well: 

‘Sichuan says it's backward, it needs to develop; Hainan says it's lagged behind; Jiangsu says it's 

not overheated. No one thinks the message applies to them.' 

“You have to listen to the central government, but to some things you say ‘Yes,’ to some you say 

‘OK,’ and to some you say ‘Can do’,’ says Chi Fulin, director of Hainan's economic reform system 

committee. ‘Your way of implementation can be different." 

And Governor Ruan Chongwu of Hainan: "Hainan is hot, but it's not overheated. We don't see 

the need to tighten credit. So why do it? It should depend on your own local situation."73 

Guangdong affords another example. After the center had called for tightening, Governor Xie Fei made 
no mention of inflation or overheating and still called for a continuation of high-speed development through 2010 
at the provincial party congress, apparently invoking Deng Xiaoping's statement that Guangdong should try to 
catch up with the four Asian dragons in twenty years, /4 

Provincial action appears to mirror the rhetoric presented here. In Sichuan, after the central authorities 
called for cleaning up trading in illegally-offered shares in an attempt to clamp down on rampant fundraising and 
help the banking sector, the provincial government simply introduced a system that legalized the trading of 
unapproved stocks rather than force the issuing enterprises to buy back shares. This is a gesture to the central 
demand to clamp down on black-market trading but only made it official.’> Even in Beijing, local authorities 
have argued that the macroeconomic adjustment measures should not affect the locality much because Beijing had 
rich savings. While the local authorities have made the attraction of overseas investment their top priority for the 
latter part of 1993, thus skirting around the issue of growth speed. 76 

The fact that central leaders are willing to make exceptions for some provinces such as Guizhou is also 
expected to encourage other provinces to seek similar moves. Zhu Rongji, for example, reportedly gave his 
backing to the impoverished province of Guizhou's attempts to catch up with its prosperous neighbors by sparing it 
from the national austerity drive. Beijing would not apply an across-the board cut to Guizhou and roll back 
reform. Guizhou would be treated as an exception and allowed to develop overheated sectors that others are being 
advised to cool down. For instance, Guizhou would be allowed to expand its fledgling real estate market and build 


more development zones and tourist facilities. 7 


Conclusion 
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China's is a hybrid economic system in the process of transformation. First, the present system does not 


yet possess an adequate institutional basis for fine-tuning a market economy. The fact that the economy remains a 
hybrid form of market allocations and administrative fiat makes such fine-tuning doubly difficult to accomplish. 
Second, one fundamental feature of the reforms has been the devolution of fiscal resources as well as obligations to 
lower administrative levels, thereby enhancing the incentives for local agents-cum-principals to pursue their own 
interests, which do not necessarily coincide with those of the central government. Both of these features tend to 
accentuate the problems of macroeconomic management. In particular, both Chinese and western scholars have 
pinpointed fiscat decentralization as the root cause of the investment fervor that periodically sweep through the 
economy. 

Whereas fiscal decentralization gives the resources to local agents to pursue their interests, it is 
misleading to equate fiscal decentralization with the tendency toward overheating. Such a conclusion only serves 
to obscure the mechanisms by which overheating is produced. For one might ask, localities still possessed the 
decentralized resources during the austerity period of 1989-90, but why did not the economy overheat during that 
period? Conversely, economic overheating was a phenomenon long before fiscal decentralization long before the 
era of reform. / 

In this paper, I have proposed a simple model of local competition which accounts for the rush toward the 
adoption of reformist policies in localities and underscores the need for central coordination and guidance. This 
model highlights the dynamics of the process in the context of the environmental features discussed above. In the 
final analysis, the boom-bust cycles can be best characterized as the unintended result of an iterated game between 
center and localities. 

I argue that the model sheds important light on China's current macroeconomic difficulties. I suggest that 
it was Deng's southern tour which tipped the balance to the localities and unleashed another round of local 
emulation and competition centered on the extension of preferential treatment to outside investment in 
development zones. This zone rush plus the resultant speculative property market and buoyant industrial 
production thus led to the current economic overheating which the center has sought to dampen since earlier this 
year. As in every previous case of economic overheating in Communist China, while the center seeks to rein in the 
localities, in the first place it is always the center which unleashes the economic imbalances by neglecting the ever 
vigilant task of balancing growth and stability. 

Whereas it has become fashionable in the last year or so to talk of China's economic miracle, the abrupt 
turns in the current economic cycle in China underscores the basic fact that China remains a country that is only 
beginning to construct the economic institutions of capitalism as well as the urgent need for such institutions. In 
the short-term, the stabilization effort being engineered by Zhu and his colleagues has already led to the 
postponement of some reform measures (such as price reform). From a longer perspective, however. one has 
reason to be hopeful that China's leaders are putting economic legislation and institutionalization on its list of 


priorities. 


Each economic crisis inevitably affects and realigns the distribution of political power. If the team 


centered on Zhu Rongji can successfully manage the fine-tuning of the economy this time, it will undoubtedly 


strengthen the trend toward liberalizing reforms. Such a feat will also mark China's successful transition to a 
government-regulated market economy under a new generation of technocratic managers. Conversely, an 
economic crash landing may fray China's already fragile social fabric and doom any chance of a smooth political 


succession and its consequences will be felt far beyond China's borders. The stakes are unusually high. 
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Abstract 


Categories are social constructions, not reflections of the natural world. The 
categories that we have created in the U.S. to divide ourselves according to racial and 
ethnic characteristics are flexible and evolving, as we would expect with social 
constructions. And yet, we tend to regard and treat them as fixed, stable, 
scientifically-grounded entities. As such, they become the basis for policy decisions 
and administrative actions. In considering the characteristics of our "racethnic" 
categories, this paper raises questions about what we highlight in creating these 
particular categories, and what silences in public discourse are enabled by them, in 
light of the case example of the 1990 U.S. Census. 


The notions of race and ethnicity as used in the census are not clearly 
bounded. Close textual analysis of the categories printed on the census form, offered 
to enumerators as examples for clarification, and used by the Census Bureau in data 
analysis shows that the meanings of "race" and “ethnicity” are often confused: both 
terms are used to mean “color,” “culture,” and country of origin. The five major 
population divisions commonly in use “lump" people together at a high degree of 
aggregation. This “categorical lumpiness" encourages stereotyping of group 
members, "Whites" as well as "Others," according to lists of shared behavioral traits. It 
diverts attention from internal differences that are meaningful to group members and 
that have become entrenched in other areas of social policy, notably with respect to 
the provision of social services to low income groups. And it implies that only certain 
groups have cultural attributes, while others are non-marked, a-cultural aggregates. 
The paper concludes by considering the implications for public administration of this 
public discourse about scientifically-perceived "racethnicity" in two areas: the provision 
of client services, and internal workplace diversity. 
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Administrative Implications of American Ethnogenesis 


Two men were walking along the river. One said to the other, 
“Look how happy the fish are as they swim in the river!" 

The other said, "You are not a fish. 

How do you know whether the fish are happy?" 

The first replied, "You are not me. How do you know 
whether | know what the fish think?" 

-- Chinese fable, from Minow (1990, p. 227) 


The 1990 Census raised identity questions for many people who couldn't find 


themselves in the categories for race and ethnicity. While some find similar difficulties 


in other questionnaires, in this paper | will explore American race/ethnic categories as 


they are reflected in the 1990 Census.’ 

In many areas of contemporary public administration and policy implementation, 
we ask others -- clients, for example -- or are asked ourselves as members of a 
workforce for identification by racial makeup. The categories typically given in early 
1990s questionnaires are: 

- White - Black - Hispanic - Asian-American 

- Native American - Other 

Yet "racethnic" identity is complex and multi-faceted (and, indeed, only one component 
of individual identity; but that is part of another argument that | will not treat fully here). 
Part of that complexity is that although we often use “race” and “ethnicity” to refer to 
different things, we also use them interchangeably. For this reason | will use 
“racethnic" in this paper as a single referent for both. This lack of terminological clarity 


is part of the subject of this paper. 
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| will explore some of the implications of American racethnic discourse for public 
administration and raise some questions that emerge from this exploration. 
Specifically, | will ask: According to what characteristics are we dividing our 
population? Why choose these characteristics and not others? And, importantly, what 
characteristics do we leave out: on what are our categories silent? What public 
discourse is being encouraged by this form of categorization, and what discourse is 
being discouraged? This interpretive approach to policy analysis (using "policy" to 
refer both to legislation and to a set of practices) focuses on the meanings made in 
the creation and use of public policies -- in this case, the U.S. Census. | will look first 
briefly at the act of categorizing, and then turn to a discussion of the particular 
racethnic categories used and the questions raised. 
Categorizing 

We make categories. As Stone (1988, p. 307) notes, "Categories are human 
mental constructs.... They are intellectual boundaries we put on the world in order to 
help us apprehend it and live in an orderly way. ...[NJature doesn't have categories; 
people do.” In Genesis we are told that God brought Adam all the animals to name 


according to their kinds -- that is, to name them by category. We read this in Western 


traditions as a mark of our humanity: none of the animals has the power to name. It 


is also read as one of the ways in which humans are like God, who also named and 


categorized heaven and dry land, day and night, fruit trees and vegetables, creatures 


of the air, sea, and land. 
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In other words, we impose order on the world around us by building categories. 
One feature of categories is that they highlight samenesses of things within each 
Category and differences among things in different categories. While categories, as 
social constructions, capture the shared meaning of a group of people about what 
characteristics of a situation are most salient, other individuals or groups may not 
share in the same set of meanings or perceptions of salience. Categories reflect a 
historical moment with its attendant sociopolitical "realities." 

As they highlight some features of sameness and difference, categories deflect 
attention from other features which might be perceived as keys to sameness or 
difference from another vantage point. In examining categories, then, we need to 
attend not only to what characteristics are being highlighted as the basis for the 
categories, but also to what ones are being obscured. In looking at a social 
construction in the public sector, it is pertinent to ask, Are our categories contributing 
to silences in our public discourse? 

Since categorizing is a human activity, categories reflect human perception and 
understanding at a particular point in time. This means that our categories are 


themselves not fixed; category names, boundaries, and what they refer to may well 


change over time. However, we tend to reify many categories, forgetting that they 


are social constructions, treating them as though they were fixed and as if they 
corresponded to the real world. We use these reified categories as the basis for 
policy judgments and administrative action, forgetting their “as if" quality. At times we 


justify such action by appeal to these categories, long after the original perceptions of 


the human world which served as their genesis have changed. When administrative 
actions are based on categories that no longer fit individuals’ lived experiences, these 
actions are likely not to solve the problems to which they are addressed. Indeed, they 
may even be the source of new administrative problems. 

These are the issues | intend to explore in looking at an instance of public 
discourse about race and ethnicity in the case of the 1990 Census. 


The 1990 Census 


The 1990 Census asks four race and related questions that are relevant to this 
analysis. Question 4 asks: "What is ....'s race?" The answer block printed on the 
census form provides for the following answers: 

- White 

- Black or Negro 


- Indian (Amer.) (Print the name of the enrolled or principal tribe.) 


- Eskimo 
- Aleut 


Asian or Pacific Islander (API) 


- Chinese - Japanese 
- Filipino - Asian Indian 
- Hawaiian - Samoan 


- Korean - Guamanian 


- Vietnamese - Other API (Print the name) 
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- Other race (Print race) 


Instructions given to the census taker offer the following possibilities for "Other API": 


“Cambodian, Tongan, Laotian, Hmong, Thai, Pakistani, and so on." The Census 
Bureau's analysis of the data includes the following additional groups: 


Asian Pacific Islander 


Bangladeshi Tahitian 
Burmese North Mariana Islander 
Indonesian Palavan 
Malayan Fijian 
Okinawan Other 
Sri Lankan 
Other 
The enumerator is further instructed, "If response is ‘Other race,’ ask -- Which group 
does ... consider (himself/herself) to be?" 
Question 7 asks: “Is...of Spanish/Hispanic origin?" The census form offers the 
following as possible answers to the respondent who would respond in the affirmative: 
Mexican, Mexican-American, Chicano 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 


Other 
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Instructions given to the census taker on “Other" identify “Argentinian, Colombian, 
Dominican, Nicaraguan, Salvadoran, Spaniard, and so on" as possibilities. 

Question 13 asks: “What is this person's ancestry or ethnic origin?" The 
census form offers as examples: "German, Italian, Afro-American, Croatian, Cape 
Verdean, Dominican, Ecuadoran, Haitian, Cajun, French Canadian, Jamaican, Korean, 
Lebanese, Mexican, Nigerian, Irish, Polish, Slovak, Taiwanese, Thai, Ukrainian, etc." 

And Question 15 asks, "Does this person speak a language other than English 
at home?" The examples printed on the form are “Chinese, Italian, Spanish, 
Vietnamese.” 

The Census Bureau accepts the “standards on ethnic and racial categories for 
statistical reporting to be used by all Federal agencies" established in the OMB's 
Statistical Policy Directive No. 15. That Directive, “Race and ethnic standards for 
federal statistics and administrative reporting,” which took effect on January 1, 1980, 
established the standards by which federal agencies were to collect racial and ethnic 
data. It defines these data categories as follows: 

a. American Indian or Alaskan Native. A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of North America, and who maintains cultural identification through 


tribal affiliation or community recognition. 


b. Asian or Pacific islander. A person having origins in any of the original peoples 


of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This 
area includes, for example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, and 


Samoa. 


c. Black. A person having origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

d. Hispanic. A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American 
or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

e. White. A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, North 


Africa, or the Middle East. 


The Census Bureau notes that Hispanic origin “can be viewed as the ancestry, 


nationality group, lineage, or country of birth of the person or the person's parents or 
ancestors before their arrival in the U.S." and may be of any race. 

According to Census publications, “the concept of race the Bureau of the 
Census uses reflects self-identification by respondents; that is, the individual's 
perception of his/her racial identity. The concept is not intended to reflect any 
biological or anthropological definition.” Furthermore, “we recognize that there are 
persons who do not identify with a specific racial group." And so “the 1990 census 
race question includes an ‘Other race’ category with provisions for a write-in entry." 
(Bureau of the Census, 1990) 


Racethnic categories as social constructions 


The Census and OMB labels suggest neat categories with clear boundaries. 
This does not correspond, however, with individuals’ reported experiences of their 
lives and identities or with analytic exploration of the definitions of race and ethnicity 
implied by the questions. 

For example, almost 10 million Americans checked “other race" in 1990 in 


answer to Question 4, up from 6.8 million in 1980. (Of the 9.8 million, 4 million were 
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from California.) (Washington Post 4/29/91, A9) Some people objected to the 
category name that the Census gave their group. One woman, for instance, was 
angry that the form didn't have an “African-American” category and told Census 
Officials that she was neither "black" nor “Negro” (Newsweek 4/30/90, p. 23). Others 
objected to identifying people as other than generic “American.” 

Still others found that the categories forced them to make a choice which 


reflected only a part of their complex racethnic background. The Los Angeles Times 


(1/13/91, E1) interviewed a woman born in Tokyo to a Japanese mother and an 
American father whose own parents were Blackfoot Indian and African American, who 
said that the racial categories of Black and Asian American did not capture her identity 
and experience. She argued for an additional category: “multiracial.". Columnist 
Roberto Rodriguez wrote that as a mestizo -- "mostly Indian, part European" -- he 
couldn't find an appropriate box that fit his racial self-perception. “I tried to check 
American Indian -- but was told Mexicans were not considered American Indians." 
Ruling out Asian left black or white. “...[T]he great majority of the people of Latin 
America are indigenous/mestizo, yet because of colonial legacies of race, are 
considered white," he wrote (Rodriguez 1990b). The choice forced by the Census was 


apparently so irritating to some people that a reporter for the San Francisco Chronicle 


(R. G. McLeod, 3/23/90) wrote, an answer of "earthling" to Question 4 will bring the 


enumerator to your door.® 
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Yet these objections are predicated on the perception of “race” and “ethnicity” 
as terms which correspond to some objective reality. That they do not -- that their 
meanings are unclear -- can be seen from further analysis. 

in a literal sense, Census Question 4 is about race. But the categories and 
suggestions given for possible answers indicate that it is asking about something other 


than the common definition of race as a human group “distinguished...by genetically 


transmitted physical characteristics" (American Heritage Dictionary 1975, p. 1075). 
The physical characteristics which have traditionally been used by 
anthropologists and others as racial indicators include average measures of body 


shape, height, skull size, physiognomy (nose, eye, and lip shape in particular), hair 


texture, and skin “color."© Many in the U.S. will recall having been taught in 


elementary or high school well into the 1960s (if not later) that there are three races: 
“Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid." In more recent public discourse and policy, we 
have turned these into four categories, reflecting the prominence we accord to skin 
color. Two of the earlier categories are still present in color-based Census labels and 
in common parlance: White and Black. The Mongoloid group has been replaced by 
two other color-based categories: American Indians, who used to be called 
"redskins," and Asian-Americans, whose skin was thought to be “yellow."” 

From this we begin to see that "race" does not reflect natural phenomena. It is 
a social construction that we have imposed upon the human world around us.° In 


further analyzing Census Question 4, we find that it is not asking about racial groups 
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only in the sense of physiognomy or skin color. It uses "race" also to mean "ethnicity" 
or Culture, as well as geographic origins. 

The three categories in Question 4 after White and Black/Negro are “Indian 
(Amer.), Eskimo, and Aleut." Eskimos and Aleuts made the argument that they are 
not American Indian “tribes”: they do not share the same history, customs, language, 
and traditions as American Indians; and they have been listed separately since 1980.° 
Shared language, religion, foods, customs, traditions, and so forth are commonly 
referred to as Cultural traits, and we take these to be the hallmarks of "ethnicity," 
commonly making a distinction between "race" and “ethnicity” on this basis. The 
Census institutionalizes this distinction with a separate question, number 13, which 
asks about “ancestry or ethnic origin." But in accepting a culturally-based distinction 
among Eskimos, Aleuts, and American Indians in Question 4, the Census seems to be 
using "race" to mean “ethnicity.” We see this same confusion of meaning in non- 
Census questionnaires that list Hispanic together with white and black. Since 
Hispanics may be of any race, by definition, the three used together in this way cannot 
denote racial groups. This categorical equivalence makes white and black, ethnicities. 

In addition to “color” and "culture," Question 4 suggests another possible 
meaning of "race." The sub-categories for “Asian and Pacific Islander" -- Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipino, etc. -- are all nation-states, as are all the other possibilities offered 
and tabulated (with the exception of the Hmong, a mountain-dwelling group from 


Laos). Here, "race" appears to mean people who have a common geographic 


origin."° And so, Question 4, which asks about the respondent's "race," offers and 
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tabulates racial, ethnic, and geographic answers -- indicating that in practice, "race" for 
the Census Bureau means something other than physical features. 
The confusion of color (race), culture (ethnicity), and country (geography) also 


characterizes the suggested answers to Question 13, which asks about "ancestry or 


ethnic origin.” Despite the fact that it seemingly institutionalizes the distinction between 


race and ethnicity, Question 13's proposed answers suggest the same mix of category 
types as Question 4. German, Italian, Croatian (the Census was prescient: 
Yugoslavian is not on the 1990 list), Cape Verdean, and others refer to specific 
geographic places. Afro-American, Cajun, and French Canadian refer to peoples who 
share such cultural elements as a common history, language, cuisine, and other 
customs (to a point). That means that both Questions 4 and 13 are asking about the 
same phenomena -- culture and country -- and using “race” and "ethnicity" to mean 
both. 

But even Question 13's cultural sense of "ethnic origin” is not based on clear 
distinctions. For example, Lebanese and Nigerians come from countries with internal 
divisions along linguistic, religious, and other lines; hence, it is not clear that either is 
an "ethnicity," as that term is commonly understood. Similarly, “Irish” includes two 
religious groups, Protestants and Catholics, whose differences might be reason to 
have two rather than one subcategory. And not all Afro-Americans share the same 


ancestry or “original” history, cuisine, religion, and so forth. 


Further real and hypothetical combinations of race and ethnicity emerge from 


this analysis. The various possible answers to Questions 4 and 13 suggest a 
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distinction between Negro or Black as a “race” and Afro-American as an “ethnicity.” 
By the logic of this distinction, one could be racially "black" and ethnically something 
other than "Afro-American." This, in fact, is the claim of immigrants from the 
Caribbean, who identify their heritage as Trinidadian, Jamaican or, more generally, 
West Indian. One could also be ethnically “Afro-American” and racially non-Black, 
according to these categories, which might be the situation of someone raised in an 
African-American family who has “passed” or, by definitional happenstance, of a white 
South African immigrant. 

The implied distinction between race and ethnicity is further muddied by Census 


Question 7 which asks about Spanish/Hispanic origin. Here, too, the possible 


answers suggested are geographic -- Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban are the main 
subcategories; Argentinian, Colombian, and so forth the offered additional possibilities. 
At the same time, by noting that Hispanic peoples may be of any race, the Census 
appears to suggest that Hispanics are cultural or ethnic groupings. Using "Hispanic" 
to refer to geographic and ethnic identities raises the question of the overlap between 
nationality and culture. Yet, Hispanic is not included as a possible answer to Question 
13, suggesting that it is not an ethnicity any more than it is a race, or that it is some 


special, although unspecified, kind of ethnicity. Mexican and Dominican are proposed 


answers to both Question 7 ("Hispanic") and Question 13 (“ethnic origin"); Korean is 


proposed as an answer to Questions 4 ("race") and 13 ("ethnic origin"). Native 


American, like Hispanic, is not included as a possible answer for Question 13 
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("ancestry or ethnic origin"), although unlike Hispanic, it is included as an answer to 
Question 4 ("race"). 

My point is not that we should be more exacting in our use of these two terms. 
Rather, if we recognize that both "race" and “ethnicity” are social constructions, then 


we can begin to ask what sorts of features we have chosen to highlight with their use 


and what silences in public discourse we are thereby enabling.'' Those who argue 


for adding a “multiracial” category to the Census or who dont find themselves 
reflected in existing categories are evidence not only that racethnic categories are not 
natural kinds, but also that these categories are increasingly less useful for capturing 
present American self-perceptions and demographic experiences. Further evidence 
lies in the fact that the categories and subcategories have changed in various ways 
over time, reflecting contemporaneous domestic and foreign policy concerns. '* 


Reading racethnic categories 


If indeed our racethnic categories are not natural kinds but social constructions 
that have changed over time, and we use "race" to mean not only physical 
characteristics, but also ethnicity and national or geographic origins, then it is 
reasonable to ask about the attributes of the discourse on racethnicity as reflected in 
these categories. What characteristics are being highlighted, and to which are we 
blinding ourselves? The Census case illustrates a central feature of this discourse. 

We are lumping at a high level of aggregation. This "categorical lumpiness" 
masks sub-distinctions within each group, thereby imposing a unity which by some 


indicators is not there. This allows us to proceed according to certain assumptions 
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and perceptions about the people encompassed in these categories, to create and tell 


stories about individuals in terms of their "cultural" histories. Treating these categories 


as if they reflected reality, without attending to that “as if" quality, allows us to mask the 


point or points of view from which the categories have been created. We have done 
this both with "non-whites" and with “whites.” 


1. Categorical lumpiness and the modern American Adam 


Aside from the issue of interracial or interethnic identity, the categories in use in 
the Census mix people together who by some criteria -- language, for example, or 
religion, or food and other customs -- are quite distinct. Let us examine some of the 
oddities of this lumping, looking first at “people of color." 


a. The category "American Indian” or "Native American" diverts attention from the 


sorts of differences that one might anticipate among the 119 tribes recognized by 
government treaty, suggesting a homogeneity that from another point of view may not 
be there. The underlying principle of classification seems to be "race," but it is race in 
the sense of "blood" composition that demarcates Indian from non-indian. To claim 
Indian heritage a person must document a minmal percentage of blood or genetic 
composition, as well as self- or other-identification with a federally-recognized tribe. At 
the same time, although OMB Directive 15 defines Native Americans as “original 
peoples of North America," Rodriguez found himself excluded as a Mexican Indian.'? 


b. In a paper presented at the 1991 American Political Science Association 


conference, Rodolfo O. de la Garza and his colleagues found that the cluster terms 


“Hispanic” and “Latino” suggest a “cultural homogeneity" and a "political unity" that do 
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not exist -- that Cuban Americans, Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans, the three 


largest "Latino" groups in the U.S., often differ as much from each other as they do 


. from non-Hispanic whites (Coughlin, 1991). Moreover, as noted earlier, including 


immigrants from Central and Southern America and the Iberian peninsula features 
language as the classificatory principle, at the same time that it includes some who 
speak a different language. Recent newspaper and news magazine articles have 
called attention to the debate about the appropriateness and meaning of the 
"Hispanic" label. Here, too, categorical lumpiness implies a homogeneity which, from 
the point of view of category members, does not exist. 


Cc. The “Asian-American” or “Asian and Pacific Islander" (API) category masks 


generational and economic characteristics, as well as geographic and cultural ones. It 
includes fourth generation Japanese, like 1992 Olympic gold medal skater Kristi 
Yamaguchi, and a newly arrived immigrant from Pakistan. The Census list of 
possibilities for API has 25 different countries, covering 6000 miles and many 
languages, religions, foods, customs, traditions, and physical features. A visual 
display of the territory covered by this category, as in the map in Appendix 2, 
highlights the arbitrariness of where the category line is drawn, as well as the 
continuity of the peoples involved. For example, some Iranians and Soviet Asians, 
although not included in the API category, share a language, religion, cuisine, and 
other customs, as well as physical features, with adjacent peoples who are included in 


the API list. 
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d. The African-American category similarly masks generation of immigration and 


country of origin. For example, an African-American from Chicago whose ancestors 
were brought as slaves and lived in the South and a recent immigrant from Nigeria are 
both "Black," according to the Census, as are immigrants from the West Indies. This 


suggests another problem with Question 13: how far back in time is an individual to 


go in tracing "ethnic origin"?"* (Note that the singular eliminates the possibility of 


multiple origins.) As with Native Americans, the principle of classification is blood 
(institutionalized in the one-drop rule, still a matter of practice in many places, although 
no longer legal). 

in these four categories, then, there is seemingly no common classificatory 
principle according to which they have been created. The requirements for 
membership and for "passing" (escaping membership) suggest that while American 
Indians and African-Americans are categorized by blood, Asian-Americans are 
Classified by geography and Hispanics, by accent. The shared classificatory principle 
emanates from elsewhere, in the point of view from which these groups are being 
perceived, a point of view which is unspoken, though implicit in the categorizations. 
That eye belongs to a contemporary “Adam" who, looking out at the world, describing 
its inhabitants, and naming them “according to their kinds," sees and defines an 
“Other.” 

Note the order in which the categories are typically given. When we want to 
suggest status equality among categories, we often list them in alphabetical order. 


This is not the case in the Census (or in most such questionnaires). The list is given 
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in order of difference, of Otherness, beginning with the “normal” category. It is not a 


historical sequencing: the Pilgrims in Plymouth faced the local Indians before they 


faced Africans. The list follows a descending order of strangeness, reflecting a single- 


point perspective. 

This American Adam is a “white” person. From his perspective (and in most 
respects, our modern day Adam has also been male) the salient characteristics 
against which he perceives “Otherness” are white skin, European facial features and 
hair, and “unaccented" English. (These make "passing" possible.) More finite 
distinctions -- that there are noticeable physical or speech differences between a 
"Black" from Chicago or the West Indies and one from Ghana, or between an “Asian” 
from New Delhi and one from Korea, or between a Navajo and a Mashpee -- have 
typically not been visible to him (even though Whites, especially those East of the 
Mississippi, make minute judgments of recognition among themselves based on 
physical features and names with reasonable degrees of accuracy, differentiating 
among Irish, Italians, Jews, and others’). Our Adam is from the East coast or the 
stretch from the Northeastern industrial cities to Chicago, because his “Other" is 
mostly "Black:" he sees his opposite in the black skin of his history, both in the Civil 
War and in the Civil Rights Movement. This, despite the fact that there have been 
Asian-Americans in the West for over 100 years and Mexican-Americans and American 
Indians in the Southwest and elsewhere for longer than there has been an America. 
We cannot yet call him “Caucasian” because he is not conscious of being of a race 


himself: in his mind's eye, he sees himself as “normal” or regular. (Although | believe 
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this is changing: his conscious self-awareness as "white" is emerging as it is reflected 
back to him by his Others.) Until very recently, our Adam has been Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant (I will return to this shortly); he still is Christian, which makes Jews the 
“Other” along with Moslems, Hindus, Bahai's, Buddhists, Shintos, and so forth. This is 
the person who supplies the perspective from which Others are labeled. Perhaps 
because his perspective is relatively undifferentiated, the categories he has created are 
highly aggregated and “lumpy.” They make less sense with respect to the attributed 
similarities of their members than they do relative to their aggregate differences from 
him. 


2. White is a Color, Too 


"White" is also a lumpy category. It is no more fixed or stable than the others. 
Current usage reflects a changed sense of historical experience. 

Until recently, the racethnic identity of the dominant American culture as 
perceived by themselves and others was not only White, but Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant as well. Other non-Anglo-Saxon and non-Protestant “white” groups became 
"hyphenated-Americans:" Irish-Americans, Italian-Americans, Polish-Americans, 
Jewish-Americans.'© The hyphen denoted their Otherness. That they were also 
“white"-skinned Caucasians was not reflected in the categories of the time. Their 


contrasting features stood out more: physical (that they were red-heads (Irish) or 


swarthy with dark, curly hair (Greeks, Italians, Jews), rather than blonds); religious; 


Cultural (that they spoke with accents, although they learned English quickly and their 


children spoke accent-free English). For those who grew up in East coast cities and 
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suburbs, the phrase “Irish and Jews need not apply” is likely still to be familiar, as is 


the memory of streets where owners had pacts not to sell their homes to “Jews and 
Negroes." 

Recent usage of the category "Whites" suggests that this distinction between 
Protestant Anglo-Saxons and Catholic and Jewish non-Anglo-Saxons has broken 
down. The European ethnics have made their way into the workplace, the boardroom, 
and the country club; we have an lacocca at the head of a major corporation, a 
Freedman at the head of an Ivy League college, and we had a Kennedy as President 


(but not a Ferrarro as Vice President -- the gender problem intrudes). The use of the 


phrase "people of color” has strengthened the oppositional categorization "whites." 


And, the turn to hyphenization among other Others -- Asian-Americans, African- 
Americans, Hispanic-Americans, Native Americans (even without the hyphen) -- has 
given rise to a new oppositional category, “European-American." The blurring of 
distinctions between ethnicity and race has also, of late, fostered the designation 
"Caucasian" to mean a white “cultural” group. 

The lumpiness of “whites" masks recent and continuing discriminations against 
varous "white" sub-groups. On the one hand, it evens the playing field conceptually: 
all of us are now hyphenated-Americans; and this conceptual categorization makes us 
conceptually equal." The once-demeaning hyphen has become almost a mark of 
status; one might even say that it is a reugirement for being a "good" American or a 
"good" citizen. As essayist Barbara Ehrenreich (1992) recently noted, "it [has] begun 


to seem almost un-American not to have some sort of hyphen at hand, linking one to 
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more venerable times and locales." This would suggest that European ethnics are no 
longer "Other." If this were the case, then in terms of equality of opportunity, all of us 
have gained. However, David Duke's campaign, intimations of Mario Cuomo's links to 
the Mafia, and concerns about Paul Tsongas’ Presidential candidacy -- “Another 
Greek?", after Michael Dukakis -- indicate that this animosity isn't entirely behind us. 
The City University of New York, for example, includes Italian-Americans in its 
protected classes for affirmative action purposes. Also, this conceptual equality 
doesn't extend to non-European, “white” Moslem and Christian Arab-Americans, 
whose "Otherness" was made visible most recently during the war against Iraq and, for 


some letter writers to the San Jose Mercury News, in character depictions in Aladdin, 


Disney's latest film. 

Moreover, this conceptualization of whites as a uniform group colors the 
discourse on workplace diversity, where “diversity” is typically used to mean the 
presence of non-whites. This implies that "whites" are either not culturally diverse or, 
perhaps, don't have “culture.” In claiming that such cultural diversity in the workplace 
is new and unprecedented, those who research the topic also rewrite the history of 
diversity and discrimination in the 1950s and 1960s when European ethnics were 
taking their places in the workplace (as well as in the universities, suburbs, clubs, and 
other arenas). This silences the experience of non-Anglo-Saxon, non-Protestant 


“whites” who have also had to learn to be bicultural. 


At the same time, their presence as a separate category implies the existence 


of a "white culture” (in the same way the categories also imply the existence of African- 
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, Asian-, Hispanic, and Native American cultures taken as wholes). In creating this 
"white" category, we engage in the process that Omi and Winant call “racialization," 
"through which racial meaning is extended to a previously unclassified relationship, 
social practice, or group” (quoted in Delgado and Sen, 1988, p. 144) -- but without any 
of the cultural hallmarks of common language, religion, foods, customs, and so forth 
that give an ethnic group its identity. Perhaps the unspoken definer in this case is an 
Adam "of color,” comparable to the WASP Adam who has racialized the other lumpy 
groups. 

We have bleached Caucasian women and men of the cultural characteristics 
that have defined them, much as we have done in denying diversity within the other 
lumpy categories. For those who find identity and value in ethnic cultures, this is a 
loss. Ironically, it is not only the European ethnics' culture that is lost in the lumpiness 
of "European-American” or “Caucasian.” WASP culture, as portrayed, for example, by 


A. R. Gurney in his plays (e.g., The Cocktail Hour), also disappears into this 


aggregation. "English" is absent as a possible answer on ancestry in Question 13. 
The quality of otherness in our society is such that the "minority" (or the woman 
or the disabled) is seen as deviant, or deficient, even when no longer a numerical 


minority, as noted in demographic analyses of California and in projections nationwide 


for 2000.'? in developing a category labeled “European-American,” we create an 


Other that is at the same time equivalent to other hyphenated identities and yet so 


distanced from many Caucasians’ self-perception that it, too, is devoid of substance. 
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We accomplish this even more through the category "white": it is an oppositional form 


to “people of color,” but it is colorless, without any cultural essence. 


Policy judgments and administrative action 


The second halimark of our contemporary racethnic discourse is our reification 


of both categories and concepts, without attending to this act. We have lost sight of 
the “as if" quality of both. Concepts and categories of race and ethnicity are dynamic 
reflections of inter-group relations and/or group-government relations, but their 

reification presents them as if they were stable. Argument over the labels accepts the 


existence of the categorical scheme and forestalls further discourse about its 


artifactual nature. At the same time, we base policy choices and administrative actions 


on these reified concepts and categories. That is, we act as though we have a fixed 
set of categories which are readily apparent, unambiguous, and scientifically sound. 
This diverts our attention away from the fact that we are making choices in the 
creation of our racethnic categories. 

The treatment of racethnic categories as scientific entities allows the EEOC to 
mandate "objective" supervisory identification of the individual employee, without 
inquiring about the employee's self-identification (Yanow 1992). Reification and 
lumpiness interact in other interesting ways, enabling us to treat people marked by 
differences as if they were alike, without attending to the problems that might arise in 
doing so, under the assumption that our actions are scientifically grounded. Let us 
examine examples in two areas of administrative practice: client services and internal 


workplace issues. 
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1. Client services 

Categorical lumpiness directs attention away from ways in which members of 
those categories are not alike, when such differences may be important in the 
provision of services. Universities recruiting underrepresented students, for example, 
have seen adequate representation of “Asian-Americans” in their student bodies, 
leading them to cut outreach efforts, scholarship funds, and other sources of aid. 
Many Asian-Americans, on the other hand, see that few Vietnamese, Filipinos, Thais, 
and others are enrolled, suggesting the need for continued and differentiated efforts 
(see, for example, Magner, 1993). 

For another example, in 1992 an American city of about 200,000 was beset by 
the problem that members of "the Oriental community,” which constituted 2% of the 


city's population, were killing their infant daughters and seemingly involved in other 


drug-trade related offenses.” Wanting to place an officer undercover, the local 


police department understood that its non-Asian officers would not be able to 
penetrate the Asian community. They also perceived that any Asian-American officer 
in the department or, for that matter, in any other department within the state, would 
be known to members of the community. The department applied for a federal grant 
to hire an out-of-state Asian-American police officer to go undercover and help solve 
the crimes. 

In identifying the problem as an “Asian-American” problem, seemingly no 
attention was paid to potential incompatibilities and conflicts if the new hire were from 


an Asian community other than the local one. For one, physical features and non- 
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verbal behavior (such as gestures and posture) vary from one Asian-origin group to 
another. An Indian from Bombay or a Pilipino would be no more at home (let alone 
undercover) in a Chinese community than an Irish- or African-American. Or, a 
Japanese cop is likely to be singularly unsuccesful at infiltrating a Korean community, 
in light of the long standing hostilities between Japanese and Koreans. Even if the 
new hire were from the same ethnic community, but of a different social class, she or 
he might be equally as unsuccessful as any non-Asian.2 The naming "Adam" only 
saw "Asian-Americans," whereas Asian-Americans would see meaningful differences. 
The tabulation of "hate crimes" suggests another area in which categorical 
lumpiness may undercut administrative efficacy. Since Arab-Americans are counted as 
“whites,” anti-Arab attacks are less likely to show up as “racially"-motivated crimes, 
according to testimony heard in recent Congressional subcommittee hearings.” 
Academic research that may provide the basis for client services is also subject 
to the limitations imposed by categorical lumpiness. The National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, for example, recently issued an RFP for awards to 
study "traditional beliefs, values, and responses to mental retardation and 
developmental disability of [certain] ethnic groups, formal and informal support 


systems that are most likely to be used by families in these groups, and the impact of 


ethnicity on families’ interactions with various types of service agencies." The "ethnic 


minority populations" to be studied are: “African-American; Hispanic; Asian-American; 


and American-indian" ("NIH Guide for Grants and Contracts" 6/11/93, p. 11). It is not 
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Clear that families of different cultural backgrounds within each of these lumpy groups 


would share the same beliefs, values, and responses. 
2. Workplace diversity” 

Our understanding of cultural diversity in the workplace as it pertains to 
racethnicity (rather than gender, which | will not discuss here) is also marked by the 
reified, lumpy quality of our discourse, which leads us to make assumptions about 
who is diverse and about who needs to learn to manage diversity. As noted earlier, 
the lumpy conceptualization of “whites” colors the meaning of racethnic "diversity" such 
that it typically refers to non-whites, implying that "whites" are neither diverse nor 
possessed of "culture." One author of an article on managing cultural diversity, for 
example, says that "Religion-inspired values [held by Blacks and other minorities]...are 
likely to conflict with values of nonminority coworkers..." (Washington, 1987, 30-31), as 
though all "whites" share the absence of a religious background or perhaps an 
antireligious stance. 

Moreover, the lumpiness that characterizes all categories implies that only 
“whites” need training in managing "non-whites." No attention is being paid to whether 
non-whites need training in how to manage white workers or workers from different 
non-white categories. Petrini (1989), for example, writes, "You have to be careful 
about stereotypes [of non-white Others].... So what do you do about that? You do 
what is often hard for whites.... You watch and you listen, and let the other people 


show where they are coming from. A white person doesn't have to be dominant. A 
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white person has to learn to live with ambiguity." Petrini shows us, unintentionally, that 
stereotyping by the creation of trait lists works in both directions. 

The Eastern roots of our naming Adam show up very clearly in the "managing 
cultural diversity" literature. Many authors of research and training articles suggest by 
their titles and introductory arguments that they are going to discuss races and/or 
ethnicities in the plural. Most end up talking about Blacks and whites only. An article 
entitled "Effect of Race on Organizational Experiences..." (Greenhaus et al., 1990), for 
example, researched Black and white managers. “Acculturation of Minorities..." 
(Washington, 1987) focuses primarily on Blacks. In their work, Cox and Nkomo 
(1990) found that 100 out of 140 empirical studies addressed Blacks as the "Other" 
racial group; Hispanics were included in only 17 of the 140. 

A review of recent literature in this field (Yanow 1992) found that the few authors 
who reflect on this limitation of their research give statistical reasons, noting that they 
had too few members of other groups (typically, Asian-Americans and American 
Indians) to make statistically significant findings about them (see, for example, 
Kellough, 1990 and Kirnan et al., 1989; see Cox, 1990 on sample size and other 


methodological obstacles limiting research on racethnic issues). Often, however, such 


authors’ conclusions are extended to race or ethnicity in the workplace in general, 


despite the fact that their research has been based on limited data categories. As Cox 
and Nkomo (1990) noted, “If no obvious main effects were found [of race on the 
organizational component studied], the researcher typically concluded that race was 


not an important variable [for any aspect of organizational life] and that, indeed, 


OBHRM [organizational behavior/numan resource management] theories are 
applicable to all employee race groups." 
Conclusion: A call for public discourse 

Policy and administrative judgments require achieving a balance between the 
group and the individual, or creating possibilities for case-by-case judgment. This is 
seen most clearly in the case of the Census categories for racethnic identity. 
Focusing on racethnic categories denies the individual other sources of identity. The 
assumption that you can only know whether fish are happy if you are a fish, 
emphasizes the criteria for membership in the category and disqualifies the individual 
who appears not to possess those criteria. Emphasizing individual identity diverts 
attention from the context: maybe there's something in my background that allows 
me to understand fish, even if I'm not a fish. Or, “fishness" may not be the most 


salient characteristic on which to build categories. The parable with which this paper 


began stands as a warning to category-builders: dont assume you know who | am 


because you have a category for me. It points to the tension between individual 
identity and group membership. 

At the same time, Census outcomes increasingly form the basis for welfare and 
social service policies that are made on the basis of group identities. Asian-Americans 
successfully protested the Census Bureau's decision to change the 1980 API listings in 
the 1990 Census. One of their central arguments was that community service funding 


depended on tabulations according to those categories (Yanow 1992). 
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A tool for instrumental purposes has more recently come to serve expressive 
purposes as well, at the same time that those instrumental purposes are Changing. As 
with immigration policy, Census category choices reflect contemporary domestic and 
foreign policy issues. In its origins, the Census focused attention on taxation, 
conscription, and labor, providing tabulations of at the same time that it served as a 
basis for projecting tax income and able-bodied fighting men and workers (particularly 
slaves, of either gender). Gender, color, geographic origins, and cultural heritage 
were not of uniform interest for the first 10 censuses. Today, racethnic categories 
appear to be expresive statements about identity, including social status and class.” 
But since we continue to maintain a national mythology of classlessness, alluding to 
class through racethnic labels highlights racial discourse while it silences public 
discourse concerning economic bases of status (Yanow 1993). 

Dorothy Sayers is quoted as saying, "If female is the opposite sex, what's the 
neighboring one?" Choosing to divide ourselves along racethnic lines appears to 
focus more on our oppositional differences than on our neighboring similarities. 
Paradoxically, however, the level of aggregation of our lumpy categories focuses on 
gross differences, promoting silence on cultural nuance while playing up sameness. 
The history of Census categories suggests that we have created them to preserve 


certain power relationships, both domestically (as with respect to slaves and Indians) 


and for foreign policy (as with tabulating Mexican-Americans) or immigration policy 


(counting Japanese and Chinese, for instance). Categorical lumpiness and reification 


interact: conceptual lumpiness blinds us to differences that, were we but aware of 


them, would keep us from treating these categories as real divisions in the social 


world; and reification of the lumpiness diverts our attention from differences that might 


divide us -- including the class and geographic differences that we fear, because they 
are part of our past historical and ancestral divisions. 

"What we do with difference, and whether we acknowledge our own 
participation in the meanings of the differences we assign to others, are choices that 
remain" (Minow, 1990, p. 390). On the subject of evolving racethnic categories that 


embody and mask cultural and class differences, we should not be silent. 


Notes 


1. I thank Renee Chin, Mary Irving, and Dave Moffatt for research assistance 
in the preparation of an earlier version this paper, and Davydd Greenwood for 
his extensive comments on several versions. Parts of this paper were 
presented at the Fifth National Symposium on Public Administration Theory, 
Chicago, April 9-10, 1992; the Western Political Science Association Annual 
Conference, Pasadena, CA, March 18-20, 1993; "Democracy and Difference," an 
invitational conference at Indiana University, Bloomington, April 22-25, 1993; 
and the American Society for Public Administration Annual Conference, San 
Francisco, July 19-21, 1993. 


2. Davydd Greenwood (personal communication) has noted that the "dynamic and 
ambiguous characteristic of so-called natural categories" reflects a Darwinian 
view of the world. He expands on this argument in Greenwood (1984). 


3. Martha Minow (1990) has explored the implications of category use in legal 
decicion-making in such issues as bilingual education, handicapped access, and 
medical care. 


4. These are the only questions that have direct bearing on racial and ethnic 
population features. Questions about religion are not included in the census 
following the principle of separation of church and state. 


5. Apparently, many people greet the Census with responses that range from 
anger and annoyance to humor. Felicity Barringer in the New York Times 
(4/15/90, p. 12) reported that someone listed a family member’s name as Puss 
E. Cat; his race in Question 4 was listed as Siamese. 


6. The idea that varieties of bodily measurements could yield scientific 
taxonomies was not limited to racial knowledge. In 1917 Albert Abrams, M.D. 
published his findings that ovaries and testicles emitted radioactivity, and 
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he produced a machine to measure the emissions and a scale according to which 
homosexuality could be measured. In his sample of 6 known "homosexualists," 4 
had ovarian reactions and 2, ovarian-testicular reactions with ovarian 
predominating. He proposed that this test would be of value to the military 
in pre-inductive screening in eliminating homosexuals, thereby saving the time 
and money that would be required to discover and eliminate them later. The 
original article appears in Internacional Clinics Vol. 1, 27th ser. (1917) and 
is reprinted in Medical Review of Reviews 24:9 (September 1918), pp. 528-9. I 
thank Gary Lehring for bringing this to my attention. 


7. As I show later, "color" does appear as a category in earlier versions of 
the Census, beginning in 1820 as "free colored persons" as a separate category 
from "slaves." Greenwood (1984) elaborates a detailed argument to show that 
post-Darwinian, supposedly "scientific" concepts of race are, in fact, echoes 
of ancient Greek and Roman ideas about the four environmental elements and 
their related humors: fire (yellow bile), air (blood), water (phlegm), and 
earth (black bile). These correspond with the stereotypical “choleric" or 
excitable yellow-skinned Asian; the "brave, noble, red" Indian "savage"; the 
"plegmatic" white European; and the "melancholic" or lazy black Negro. 
Steinberg (1989, pp. 77-81) discusses the Darwinist roots of the argument that 
it is the cultural traits of groups that allow them to rise in status. 


8. In 1968 eres: Stanley Garn (1968, p. 9) noted that various 
researchers had found between 2 and 200 "racial" es - By the 1980s both 
anthropologists and biologists had given up the idea of a scientific basis for 
race and ethnicity. There is, of course, a lengthy literature in these fields 
on this subject, which I will not reproduce here. Some of the sources are 
indicated in other notes. 


9. "Indian" first appeared as a separate category in the Census count in 
1860. Prior to that, they would have been counted among "all other free 
persons," unless they lived on reservation land (in which case they were not 
taxed and therefore not of interest to the Census). "Indian" became "American 
Indian" in 1950. 


10. This, too, ties in with Greenwood'’s (1984) findings, because genetic 
qualities were seen to originate in the humoral environment -- the earth, air, 
water, and solar (fire) qualities that characterized a particular geographic 
place. Peoples were characterized by whether they came from the East or West, 
North or South. "In the Western world, at least," he notes, "the question 
‘Where are you from?’ really means ‘What kind of person are you?’" (p. 75) 
Many East Coast people relocated to California notice that Californians 
typically do not ask this question, perhaps because everyone is from someplace 
else; and I know at least one California-born living in the East who is 
discomfitted by the persistent Eastern habit of asking, "Where is your last 
name from?" -- a version of geographic locationing that stands in for typing 
personal characteristics. 


11. That "color," race, and ethnicity are eat constructed, rather than 
9 


being natural kinds, is also discussed by Fischer 86, Sollors 1989, and 
Williams, 1990. Williams also explores the societal value attaching to such 
"social designations" and why we treat them as natural phenomena. 


12. This history is detailed in Yanow (1993). Appendix 1 presents an 
abbreviated version. The changing character of category names and membership 
is also analyzed there. 


13. Although the Census allows individuals to register their self- 
perceptions, OMB No. 15 allows American Indians to be so identified by 
"community recognition." EEOC policy, however, only allows identification 
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according to the administrator's point of view (although this appears not to 
be uniform practice). This question of "in whose posses has led to 
problematic court deliberations for Native Americans, usually around land 
claims. The Mashpee are a well-known earlier case (see Minow 1990, pp. 351-6 
for example); but the matter was more recently before the Senate in the case 
of the Lumbee of North Carolina, which was decided against them (Healey, 1992; 
Wall Street Journal editorial, 3/18/92). I have discussed this briefly in 
Yanow (1992). 


14. To take this to its logical extremes, if current theories of the origins 
of Native Americans are true, then they are "whites" whose ancestors crossed 
the Polar cap from Europe. And, if Africans and African culture originated in 
Egypt, as some currently argue, then African-Americans, West Indians, and 
other Blacks are Whites (by definition, the classification of those 
originating in the peoples of North Africa). 


15. It has been augueatet that people learn to distinguish among physical 
traits as a means of self-protection. This extends in modern times to 
identifying others by name. That might explain in part the creation of such 
categorical "lumps," as well as why within each "lump" sub-group differences 
are marked. 


16. See Steinberg (1989), for example. Gusfield (1963) gives an interesting 
analysis of the impact of these Others on the then-dominant culture as 
expressed in the battles over Prohibition and Repeal. That we have never had 
"Catholic-Americans" or "Moslem-Americans" suggests that Jewish-Americans saw 
themselves, and were seen, as more than a religious group with ethnic origins 
in various nation-states. Jews lobbied to keep religion and state separate in 
the Census as well, in an effort "de no ser notados" -- not to stand out, in 
the Spanish phrase from Inquisition times (noted by Murray Baumgarten). 


17. Buker (1987, p. 26) made a parallel argument about the category "Black 
Americans" (or "Blacks"). In replacing "Negroes," it signalled a different 
status for its members: rather than signalling a nation with a few Negroes, 
the new category name implicitly argued that Americans were both Black and 
White. 


18. We find an example of the result of this covegaty use in one reporter's 


comment that "84% of Americans are white, ...but 24% are members of a racial 
or ethnic minority” (Crispell, 1991). This puzzling statement seems to mean 
that 8% of Americans are both white and members of a racethnic group (both 
white and Asian? both white and Nigerian? white and Arab?). 


19. For the country as a whole, according to LA Times reporter Jim Schachter, 
the Labor Department estimates that "from now until 2000...women, minorities 
and immigrants will constitute 84% of the new entrants to the American work 
force. Already, white men make up less than a majority of American workers, a 
milestone passed in the first half of the 1980s" ("Firms begin to Embrace 
Diversity," Los Angeles Times April 17, 1988, Section i, p. 1). 


20. Contacts in the city and in the police department have requested that 
they and the city not be identified. Members of the community were referred 
to as "Orientals." 


21. In 1979-80 a research team exploring how various Boston-area 
neighborhoods resolved disputes out-of-court chose Chinatown as one of its 
sites because one member of the team was Chinese-American. After several 
weeks of unsuccessful efforts at getting local residents to speak with him 
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about their disputes, the researcher reported on his failures and advised the 

rincipal investigators to choose another site. Since he came from Chinatown 
in New York, he was unknown to the Boston Chinese magne ge his family was 
unknown, and his ancestors came from a different part of ina than the 
ancestors of the local community, who were therefore unwilling to disclose 
private matters to a stranger. It is also possible that he was too 
"Americanized" -- his Chinese was accented, he couldn’t use chopsticks -- for 
the older generation who had been identified as the likely dispute mediators 
and whom he was attempting to interview. 


22. I thank Charles Friedman for bringing this to my attention. 


23. This section is drawn from a more extensive analysis in Yanow, 1992. 


24. Apparently, income categories tabulated by the Census have served the 
same function as indicators of "class." But, according to Lenneal Henderson 
(comment, ASPA panel, July 20, 1993), these indicators are often contradicted 
by data on housing conditions. Because disposable income is not as great as 
it used to be, the Census Bureau needs a different measure to "read" class 
information out of its data (such as net wealth.) 
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Appendix 1. 


Earl nsus Categori 


The first Census, taken in 1790, was initially concerned with enumerating 
potential taxpayers, soldiers, and slaves. It had six categories for race-related 
divisions: five of them counted free people (free white males older than 15 and older 
than 21, free white females younger than 15 and in general, and all others), the sixth, 
"Slaves." (Steinberg (1989) notes that among the slaves were indians and whites as 
well as blacks.) The next Census refined these into four categories: age gradations 
of free white males, age gradations of free white females, all other free persons except 
"Indians not taxed" (i.e., those on reservation lands), and slaves. In 1820 the list was 
revised by the addition of “foreigners not naturalized" and “free colored persons." The 
gender of slaves was first noted in 1820. “Free colored persons" are also tallied by 
gender. 


In 1830 the categories are simplified into three: free white persons; slaves and 
free colored persons; and “deaf and dumb," divided between whites and slaves and 
colored persons. Neither slaves nor free colored persons were counted by gender. 
Gender tabulation of slaves and free colored persons returns in 1840. This Census 
adds "biind and insane" to deaf and dumb, separated between white and colored 
persons. The 1850 Census simplified the count into two categories: free inhabitants 
and slaves. Each had four subcategories: “age; sex; color; deaf, dumb, blind, or 
insane, idiotic." (The latter disappears altogether as a category after this Census.) 
This is the first census to use “color” to refer to whites: it is subdivided into “white, 
black, or mulatto,” but for free inhabitants only; "slaves" have no color subdivisions. 


The 1860 Census begins to resemble contemporary categories. There are four: 
white; free colored; Indians; slaves. The word "race" first appears in 1870, with the 
subcategories white, colored, Chinese, Indian. This Census also tabulates "native or 
foreign born," which had been asked once before in 1820 as "foreigners not 
naturalized"; in neither case was gender, race or other information asked for. 


The 1880 Census adds Japanese to the race list as a fifth subcategory. In 
1890 "race" becomes "color" as the category label, and the subcategory "colored" is 
replaced by "Negro." In 1900 “Negro” is followed by “(colored)." In 1910 "(colored)" is 
dropped and "Negro" is subdivided into Black and Mulatto (the latter term reappearing 
for the first time since 1850). in 1920 the subdivisions of "Negro" are dropped, and 
the category name is changed to “color or race." 


In 1930 new subcategories are added: Mexican and Philipino. These are 
supplemented in 1940 by Hindu, Korean, and “all other." “Indian” becomes "American 
Indian" in 1950, and Hindu and Korean are dropped. “Negro” becomes "Negro or 
Black" in 1960; Hawaiian joins the list, and Korean returns. In 1980 Negro and Black 
reverse order; Eskimo, Aleut, Asian Indian, Vietnamese, Samoan, and Guamanian are 
added. No new names were added in 1990. 
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Map of countries included in the Census category 
“Asian and Pacific Islander" and adjacent countries. 


Source: "Three Self-Guided Tours: The Asian Galleries." 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Abstract 


Interpretive approaches to policy analysis introduce a set of questions about 
how policy meanings are communicated to multiple audiences, and exploring these 
questions is a useful alternative to more traditional positivist approaches to 
understanding policy implementation. This approach treats public policies as 
expressive acts, not just as instrumentally rational entities. The essay explores the 
theoretical background for one such approach illustrated by a case study of the Israel 
Corporation of Community Centers from 1969 to 1981 which shows how meanings 
were communicated through agency objects, language, and acts that represented 
policy and societal values. Agency artifacts are shown to symbolize tacitly known 
meanings as well as those which are part of a policy's explicit language. The case is 
an example of a policy which could have been judged a failure according to numerous 
"objective" criteria; and yet the policy and agency were perceived as quite successful, 
seomthing an interpretive approach might anticipate in light of the meanings 
communicated through policy and agency artifacts. Not only do implementors and 
other situational actors interpret these artifacts; the policy and these interpretations 
may be "read" as a "text" about societal values and identity. The suggests the need 
for a meaning-centered, communications approach to the implementation of public 
policies. 


Porthcomim in s Onder Th Ate. 


as Grd Text’ 


Policy Implementation and the Communication of Policy Meaninas 


Recently, increasing attention has been given to interpretive approaches to 
policy analysis as an alternative to traditional positivist approaches (Brunner, 1982, 
1987; Fox, 1990; Hawkesworth, 1988; Healy, 1986; Palumbo and Calista, 1987, 1990: 
Torgerson, 1985, 1986a, 1986b; Yanow, 1990). For many proponents of interpretive 
analysis, a key difference between interpretation and positivism is the former's focus 
on meaning. In application to policy and implementation analysis, it calls on us to ask: 
what does a policy mean; to whom, aside from its drafters and implementors, does it 
have meaning; and how do various interpretations of meaning affect policy 
implementation? These are the sorts of questions that need to be answered with 
respect to specific policies. There is also a set of questions about the more general 
processes, common to many situations, by which policies acquire and convey their 
meanings. Asking "how" a policy means is asking how a policy accrues meaning; 
where meanings reside; how they are transmitted to and among various policy 
Stakeholders; how they come to be shared or not shared; how they may be 
destroyed. ' 


This article explores what, how, and to whom a policy may mean, with specific 
reference to the analysis of policy implementation. The discussion is illustrated by an 
extended case example of an agency created to implement national social policies. 
Ascher (1987) has suggested that "the battle to reassert the importance of 
contextual...inquiry has been quite successful. We have to move beyond the credo, to 
show how it ought to be done." This article illustrates some avenues for contextual 
policy inquiry and the kinds of issues it raises for analytic attention. 


The case for interpretive implementation analysis 


Implementation studies to date have focused, in large part, on organizations or 
on individuals acting within organizations, the analytic domain of organizational studies. 
The centrality accorded to organizational theories in implementation analysis may have 
brought their conceptual attributes into a position to shape our understanding of 
implementation. Among these attributes is the essentially positivist ontology which 
characterizes much of the organizational literature (Burrell and Morgan, 1979; Yanow, 
1987a). The analysis of implementation is typically presented as a set of factual 
propositions, where those facts are treated as explicit and objective realities that can 
be discovered by direct observation and perception (Yanow, 1987b). 


There are, however, other attributes of implementation that are not 
understandable through observation alone and factual analysis; they can only be 
known through interpretation. Specifically, agency staff, clients, and other policy 
stakeholders may form interpretations of policy language, legislative intent or 
implementing actions; and these interpretations may differ from one another and may 


diverge from the intent of the policy's legislators (if that can even be established -- a 
question raised within the domain of interpretive analysis). These multiple 
interpretations may facilitate or impede the policy's implementation. Such 
interpretations on the part of policy stakeholders are not entirely open to analysis as 
objective facts: much of their meaning can only be elicited by an act of interpretation 
on the part of the researcher. Interpretation, then, must be engaged on at least two 
levels: that of the actors in the policy situation, and that of the researcher making 
sense of those actors' meanings. Moreover, an interpretive approach to 
implementation analysis allows attention to the role that tacit knowledge (Polanyi, 
1966) plays in the policy process, a subject not given to positivist analysis, which 
insists that we only know that which can be made explicit. Multiple stakeholder 
interpretations may hamper the implementation of a policy's explicit mandate. On the 
other hand, such interpretations may aid implementation of its tacitly known, yet no 
less intended, mandate. 


Such an approach is useful in analyzing the case that follows, wherein an 
agency which, by many measures accepted as objective and factual, might be seen to 
have failed to implement its policy mandate, was instead acclaimed a success by most 
of its stakeholders. For this we need a different set of analytic tools than those 
afforded by a positivist analysis, ones that would allow us to focus on the making and 
interpretation of meaning. ' 


An introduction to the case follows immediately, after which | elaborate on an 
interpretive approach that attends to types of organizational artifacts which represent 
policy and agency meanings. This typology of symbolic objects, language, and acts is 
then illustrated by additional case material. Analyzing the case from the interpretive 
approach outlined here suggests that acts of implementors cannot be other than 
interpretive acts. That is, since organizational symbols may be interpreted by multiple 
audiences and accommodate multiple meanings, accepting that policy meanings are 
communicated through symbolic artifacts makes it impossible to restrict policy 
language and other symbols to only one intended meaning. We cannot eliminate 
interpretation from the implementation phase of the policy process. 


Furthermore, when analysis focuses on the meanings of interpretive acts to 
actors in the situation, an additional view of policy-making and implementation 
emerges. Actors who make meanings of a situation include those at a further distance 
from the immediate site, including legislators or potential voters who might derail 
continued policy support. These distant audiences also become "readers" of policy 
meanings communicated through agency artifacts. In this view, the policy process 
may be seen as a "text" through which members of a polity tell themselves who they 
are and what they value. Part of the work of implementation analysts, then, may be to 
construct these texts, by turning tacit knowledge into explicit critique. 


The Israel Corporation of Community Centers, 1969-1981: A Case Study* 


The Israel Corporation of Community Centers (ICCC) was established by the 
Knesset (Parliament) in 1969 as an independent, government-sponsored, public 
organization, to implement social and educational policies.* These explicit policies 
were two-fold, as stated in agency Annual Reports and other literature from its 
inception through 1972, when it opened its first buildings. First, it would “improve the 
quality of leisure time" for residents of urban housing projects and geographically 
isolated development towns, thereby discouraging residents of those towns from 
moving to the crowded metropolitan areas. This it would do by providing an outlet for 
recreational and cultural activities in each neighborhood or town.° Second, it would 
integrate the two major ethnic and socio-economic divisions of the State's Jewish 
population: the Middle Eastern groups (sometimes called Orientals or Sfaradim), who 
immigrated primarily from North African and Middle Eastern countries and who lived 
mostly in the development towns and urban projects; and the comparatively more 
prosperous and politically hegemonic Western groups (Ashkenazim) of European and 
American immigrants, who lived predominantly in the cities and kibbutzim.® Such 
integration was known as "narrowing the gap." 


israeli feeling in the late 1960s was that the development towns were failures 
and would continue to fail, because they lacked the jobs, medical and social services, 


housing, and recreational facilities necessary to attract new immigrants from the West 
and to retain their own youth who had completed army service and university training. 
"The few who are successful, leave," wrote a newspaper columnist at the time. Most 
of the towns, he wrote, were doomed to “a long life of poverty" and should be shut 
down (Tevet, 1970). This negative self-appraisal was shared by many of the 
development town residents themselves, who often encouraged their grown children to 
settle elsewhere.” 


At the same time, the Israeli "establishment" discovered that what they had 
assumed to be a homogeneous national culture-in-the-making was in fact not 
cohering. In an interview, Dr. Ya'el Pozner, a founding member and later Chairman of 
the Board of the ICCC, recalled: 

It was as if we awoke suddenly to find that two Israels had developed 

between 1950 and 1960. We didn't expect it; we didn't anticipate it. In 

the "first" [Western] Israel, the children were well-integrated; but in the 

development towns, in the "second" Israel -- a tremendous gap was 

revealed between the two populations.® 
The ICCC was created, at least in part, to narrow the gap. By bringing some of the 
Cultural activities which marked urban, middle class life into the development towns 
and neighborhoods of the “second Israel," it was hoped to make them more attractive 
to their residents and stem the out-migration. 
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The ICCC's founding Executive Director, Haim Zipori, translated these national 
policies and the concerns they reflected into a program to provide: 


1. social integration, by creating a [common] meeting place for 
all sections of the population; 

2. social and cultural values; 

3. enlightened use of the individual's and family's leisure time; 

4. improved cultural, recreational, and entertainment services. 


The agency would do this comprehensively, accommodating all ages, all family stages, 
all ethnicities, and all activities under one roof, controlled and guided by agency staff in 
a Cultured and pleasant atmosphere. The community center would replace the cafe as 
a gathering place and fill residents’ leisure hours with cultural content (Zipori, 1971). 


Other goals were added to the ICCC's mission as the years passed, in 
response to new events (e.g., the Yom Kippur War of 1973; the Israeli Black Panthers’ 
demonstrations in 1975; the Report of the Prime Minister's Commission to Study 
Children in Distress, issued in 1978; Project Renewal of the early 1980s) and new 
articulations of the public social agenda which these events brought with them (e.g., 
“comprehensive social services," "underprivileged youth," "the battle with poverty"). 
Rather than replacing earlier goals, these later goals were grafted onto and interwoven 
with them, such that 'narrowing the gap’ and ‘providing activities locally’ continued to 


be the basis for agency goals. The ICCC undertook to achieve these goals with some 
combination of three approaches: individual change through learning; community 
social change through group development; and raising the level of social service 
consumption by providing higher quality services (Zipori, 1972). 


By 1981, the ICCC had opened over 100 centers (most of them new 
construction), staffed them with directors and assorted program heads (among them 
librarians, youth counsellors, community organizers, adult education supervisors, arts 
and crafts teachers, sports directors), co-sponsored external and on-the-job training 
sessions for new staff, expanded its headquarters personnel from five to more than 50, 
produced Annual Reports circulated at Annual Meetings, and budgeted the above and 
more. The agency had established the role of Community Center Director as a new, 
professional career path, and had seen the creation of a post-baccalaureate, 
university-based training program to qualify more directors for the ever-increasing 
numbers of positions. Organizational size, budget, and amount of activity were 
impressive. 


At the same time, the assessment of most center directors was that their 
buildings remained largely under-utilized and most programs, under-subscribed. 
Several centers found that they were drawing most of their participants from nearby 
Western, middle-class towns and neighborhoods, rather than from their target 
populations. Moreover, the social and economic gap between the two populations 


remained unchanged in 1981 and became even more vociferously divisive 
subsequently, during the election campaigns of 1982 and later. 


Twelve years after its founding, by some objective measures the ICCC had not 
accomplished its stated goals: the gap had not been narrowed, the cross-section of 
townspeople were not integrated all under one roof, social services were on the whole 
not more comprehensive than they had been in 1969, and "cafe culture" remained as 
popular as ever. Indeed, Peled (1990: p. 348) notes that the gap is considered to be 
widening even more. Within the agency, debate continued over the years about its 
mission; at each Annual Meeting, the question was asked, "What are our goals and 
objectives?" Although one of the agency's objectives was to involve local residents in 
programming and direction, by 1981 this had not been significantly achieved. There 
was major internal dissent over the integration of community organization personne! 
and principles. Community organizers found it difficult to mobilize the human and 
material resources needed to carry out center programs implementing the policy 
mandate which had launched the ICCC. This, despite the fact that the agency had a 
"fixer" (Bardach, 1977) in the person of Haim Zipori, its founder and Executive Director 
(until his untimely death in 1983), who was remarkably successful in corralling the 
funds and inter-agency cooperation necessary to implement the "technology" 
(buildings, budgets, personnel, programs) of the ICCC. 


Despite these implementation shortfalls, neither local residents nor the general 
Israeli public accused the ICCC of failure. On the contrary, residents of center-less 
development towns and city neighborhoods marched in the streets calling on the 
government to build them community centers. And, in 1986 the Histadrut (the General 
Labor Union) declared its intention to develop a chain of multi-purpose community 
centers in development towns throughout the country (Kantor, 1986), thereby 
demonstrating that the concept which the ICCC had pioneered had caught a toe-hold 
in the Israeli mind as something worthy of emulation. 


Interpretation and meaning in policy implementation 


How might we explain public acclaim for the ICCC, given that the gap was no 
narrower after 12 years of operation? One reading of this case is as a story of 
success and failure: success in establishing a large new agency, seeming failure to 
accomplish the explicit goals of its policy mandate, as measured by various numerical 
indicators. And yet this failure was not attended to. The most publicly salient feature 
of the organization's identity 12 years after its founding was its image as a desirable 
entity from the perspectives of both rival organizations and potential clients, as seen in 
demonstrations calling for the establishment of more centers and in the Histadrut's 
announced plans to erect similar centers under their own aegis. 


Over these 12 years, then, the ICCC succeeded in creating not only an agency 
and its physical embodiment, but also an identity which embodied a certain status as 
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a desirable, attractive entity. It succeeded, in other words, in creating meaning and 
communicating that meaning to distanced publics -- other agencies in its 
organizational environment, residents of other neighborhoods and towns -- as well as 
to organizational members and clients. That meaning captured part of the tacit 
mandate of the agency's enabling policy -- elements which were known and shared by 
legislators, agency members, clients, and policy-relevant publics, but which could not 
be expressed explicitly because there was no explicit social consensus to support 
them. Had they been made explicit, they are likely to have raised explicit opposition. 


An interpretive analysis allows us to get at these issues, in that it focuses on the 
creation and communication of context-specific meanings, both explicit and tacit. This 
is done through artifacts of the policy and its implementing agency which are vested 
with meaning. These meanings are conveyed largely tacitly, without making them 
explicit, in part because that is the nature of the communication of meaning, and in the 
case of the ICCC, in part because some of the policy rested on "verboten goals" -- 
goals which could not be spoken of publicly because they were not girded by explicit 
public consensus, often because they were incommensurable. These goals were 
communicated tacitly, and supported by a tacitly known, although unspoken 
consensus (Yanow 1992b). 


As a new agency, the ICCC had to create and communicate its organizational 
meanings from scratch. While many organizations are concerned with the need to 
recruit new members and attract new customers or clients, new organizations do not 
have an existing identity to work with (or against). In the case of the ICCC, its product 
-- a community center replete with programs -- was a new notion in the country, and 
highly abstract in concept. In developing the concept, the founders began to create 
organizational artifacts -- the agency names, its buildings and programs, Annual 
Reports and Annual Meetings, and so forth -- and these were the vehicles through 
which policy meanings were communicated. 


Organizational artifacts: Bearers of meaning 


Dress codes, agency names, program and space design, and so forth are 
artifacts of an organization. Each organization creates these things in a way unique to 
that organization (although organizations within the same industry may create artifacts 
which bear a family resemblance to one another; see Cook and Yanow, 1993 or Weiss 
and Delbecq, 1987). The artifacts embody the values and beliefs of the organization, 
and they are meaningful for organizational members in ways that are particular to their 
context. Artifacts, together with their underlying beliefs and values, constitute the 
Culture of the organization. Analytically, these artifacts are categorized by such labels 
as symbols, rituals, ceremonies, stories, myths, and so forth.° 


Cultural artifacts of different types work in similar ways. First, they constitute 
symbolic -- i.e., representational -- relationships: they stand in as concrete references 
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for more abstract values and beliefs and are short-hand ways of communicating those 
meanings. We are used to thinking of objects as symbolic: the dove is a symbol of 
peace, the flag is a symbol of nationhood. Language is symbolic. Metaphors, for 
example, find similarity between two seemingly unlike things, one of which represents 
a concept or concepts present in the abstract. “Greenhorn," for example, draws on 
“green-ness" as symbolic of newness, freshness, unknowing."° Actions may also be 
symbolic. Rituals and ceremonies are patterns of activities which typically are 
enactments of the values and beliefs which they represent. Organizational stories and 
legends narrate a set of events which represent some meaning or value of importance 
to both teller and listener; both the story and the act of telling may be symbolic. 
Organizational myths temporarily reconcile two or more incommensurable truths; they 
end further inquiry, and also convey a sense of something of value. These categories 
give us an analytic taxonomy of symbolic objects, symbolic language, and symbolic 
acts. 


Second, artifacts are "read" in a particular context: they carry the meanings of 
a particular point in time, or of a particular socio-cultural environment. This means, 
third, that artifacts accommodate multiple meanings. Meaning is not universal or 
determinate; it depends on context and on the perception and interpretation of the 
participant. When meaning is shared, the artifacts create a feeling of unity among 
those who share the same or similar interpretations of them and demarcate those 
people from others who hold different interpretations. Since artifacts accommodate 
multiple meanings, it may not be self-evident that two parties do not share similar 
interpretations. Such differences may not become apparent until some later time. 


Finally, the human artifactual landscape is read tacitly. An agency member 
invited to an Annual Meeting usually would not say to her colleague, "Now I'm going to 
attend a ritual, which will reinforce my ties to the group and reiterate the collective 
values of the organization."’? The meanings of the gift of the gold watch to the 
retiring employee are typically not made explicit. The presenter would not say, "We 
spent $250 on this watch as a way of telling you how much we value your service to 
the company" -- without risking voiding the meanings embedded in the ritual. Nor 
would the honoree say, “But you do this for everyone, it doesnt value me in 
particular." Or, “Why did you get me a Bulova? You gave Joe a Rolex!" And yet the 
meanings of such actions are known, tacitly, and communicated, even though they are 
not made explicit. 


The ICCC conveyed its identity and purpose to its stakeholders through at least 
two types of symbolic objects: physical symbols (the community center buildings and 
their landscaping and internal decor) and programmatic symbols (in the choice of 
center activities). Two kinds of symbolic language were also used: the agency's 
choice of name, and the adoption of a particular organizational metaphor. In addition, 
the agency used two forms of symbolic acts -- rituals and myths -- in the same 
process. 


Symbolic objects: Physical and programmatic symbols 


Organizations use various aspects of the built or created environment to 
communicate their identity and self-image: physical design of headquarters and other 
organizational buildings; construction materials; internal spatial allocations (scale, or 
distance from the center of power); decor (art work, furnishings, color schemes); 
dress codes; design of products, logos or awards, and so forth." 


For the ICCC, building design and landscaping, as well as construction 
materials and furnishings, set the community center apart from its surroundings in 
every town or neighborhood where a new building was constructed. (In a few cases 
the agency took over pre-existing youth clubs and inherited a site design; this analysis 
does not apply to them.) Siting and landscaping established a physical distance: to 
enter most centers, one had to cross a plaza or a stepped expanse which set the 
building apart from the street. Such an approach made entering a center building 
purposive and intentional; one did not enter by accident or error. 


Other design choices created a feeling of psychological distance, which 
reinforced the sense of physical distance. The buildings were constructed of materials 
not used in adjacent residential architecture: costly interior wood panels and stone 
and glass exteriors. Most other nearby public offices were built of materials and in a 
design similar to surrounding residences. The centers' massive scale and design also 
distinguished them from both local residences and most other public buildings. The 
typical entrance hall was cavernous and imposing, with much "wasted" space, unlike 
other clubhouses which were typically single story, utilitarian, spare, and sparsely 
decorated. The most dramatic example of the contrast between centers and 
"indigenous" architecture was the international style of the ICCC's 104th center, 
opened in 1980. It was designed by a Mexican sculptor who believed, according to a 
local architecture critic (Ronnen, 1980), that buildings should be "emotional sculpture." 
In the center's design he used the sharp angles which were his hallmark -- which, the 
critic noted, had influenced |. M. Pei's designs for the John Hancock Life Insurance 
building in Boston and the National Gallery addition in Washington, D.C. 


These elements of the physical design carried meanings for agency executives 
and managers who made the design choices, as well as for policy stakeholders 
(clients, constituents, and other publics). The most basic message was "difference", 
"otherness": the community center building was different from the general experience 
of local residents, different from their homes and their local public buildings. This 
“otherness" was enhanced by the interior design choices of scale, materials, and 
decor, which indicated greater financial resources and implied higher social status. 
The meanings carried by these buildings for agency executives and founders are 
strikingly expressed in the words of the Chairman of the Board in May, 1973 in his 
Report to the Second Annual National Conference: 


The [community center] building ... is often a contradiction to the houses 
Surrounding it. Its cultured, spacious, restful atmosphere makes the 
acute social and cultural problems stand out. Despite this, when it was 
decided to build the centers, it was clear ... that the center itself and its 
programs would belong to the world of a higher level of aspirations, 
which would serve as an example of what could be the legacy of its 
visitors. 


This suggests that, at least from the point of view of the Board, the gap between the 
two Israels was to be narrowed by erecting a physical representation of the values 
which the first Israel deemed worthy of aspiration, for the second Israel to emulate. 
The second Israel would learn to aspire to these values -- if they attended center 
programs. This depended on the staffs ability to bring local residents into the 
buildings, where the programs were carried out. 


The sense of otherness embodied in the physical symbols was reinforced by 
the center's programs: ballet classes for school-aged girls; judo, karate, and tennis; 
photography; weight reduction clubs for adults; performances of Garcia Lorca's Blood 
Wedding, Beethoven String Quartets, etc. Such programs represented a middle-class 
Western lifestyle, in contrast to local residents’ lower-class Middle Eastern and Eastern 
European lifestyles. As a member of the Executive Committee of the Board wrote: 


How proud some of the citizens of [this development town] must now 
feel that even their youngsters can study ballet... It is not ballet that is 
important, but the fact that in this little God-forsaken town, the 
youngsters of the poor have an equal opportunity to be exposed to 
today's cultural activities as are the youngsters of [metropolitan] 
residents. (Correspondence, 9/29/72) 


Community center programs on the whole echoed the message of foreignness and 
distance which the buildings and landscaping communicated, rather than creating a 
common ground. Rather than narrow the gap, they emphasized it. 


Symbolic language: Organizational names and metaphors 


In its symbolic objects, the ICCC looked primarily to an external audience of 
potential clients and stakeholders; organizational members were a secondary 
audience. In its choice of symbolic language, the ICCC addressed both more distant 
audiences and internal ones. In its choice of international name, it sought an identity 
for donors; in its local names, it sought an identity for cognate social service agencies 
as well as for potential clients. Its organizational metaphor was solely for internal use. 


Although the ICCC, duly constituted as a Government Corporation, was 
supported by the government budget, it depended on private contributions, primarily 
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from overseas, for its major building expenses. In English language materials 
distributed to potential donors overseas, the agency translated its name as the 
Corporation of Community Centers. It was soon informed by overseas fundraisers 
that "Corporation" connoted a meaning unsuitable for a non-profit organization which 
hoped to raise tax-deductible donations. "Association" was the more suitable term in 
English, the fundraisers said, and requested that the agency change its name. The 
ICCC consulted its lawyers, who determined that changing "Corporation" in its title 
would endanger its legal status at home. After some discussion, the agency and its 
overseas advocates reached a compromise: the agency uses Corporation in its own 
publications, and the fundraisers use Association in their overseas literature. 


This story illustrates potential differences in interpretation of meaning which can 
occur. Agency names convey a sense of identity and purpose which, if interpreted to 
its detriment, may affect the agency's implementation abilities. '* 


A generic name for its community centers presented another problem. 
“Community center" is an American concept; the idea to create such centers in Israel 
came from people who were familiar with centers in the U.S. In the Israeli context of 
the late 1960s-early 1970s, it was an abstract concept. Translated into Hebrew, the 
words do not have a native sound. Moreover, there is no indigenous notion of a 
secular "community" in Israeli Hebrew, nor of a "center" to such a community. The 
agency needed a name for its buildings that would capture the essence of their 
activities and sound correct within the logical structure of the Hebrew language. For 
some time, the centers had been referred to as "culture, youth, and sports centers’, in 
no small part perhaps because those were the three branches of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture which provided the bulk of the ICCC's programmatic funding. 
The name stuck in its acronym -- "matnas" (accent on the second syllable; pl. 
matnassim) -- and the ICCC itself came to be called the Agency of Matnassim. 


This accomplished much in terms of setting the agency's self-image and identity 
both. Matnas was a new entity. While there were other buildings which functioned as 
activity centers -- People's Halls on the kibbutzim, Cultural Centers in the cities, Scout 
Halls, etc. -- never before had there been a "matnas". This meant that the ICCC could 
claim that it was not duplicating an existing function; that was important in garnering 
budgetary support from over-extended ministries. In its own eyes it was a pioneering 
enterprise, important for tapping personal energies and commitment and attracting 
entrepreneurial personnel to fill the positions of center directors. The new name also 
meant that its product was something new and different, a selling feature in its 
marketing. And it could attempt to allay the fears of local agencies, such as the 
welfare ministry, that it was encroaching on their turf. 


The same name that was such an advantage to external audiences, however, 
presented a disadvantage internally. Since the "community center" was clearly a 
foreign transplant both in sound and in concept, nobody knew what it was, meant, or 
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should be. While it was clear what ICCC headquarters work was (staff the centers, 
train new personnel, identify funding sources, engage in public relations, etc.), the 
unknown and abstract quality of the community center idea made it difficult for 
individual centers to know how to function on a daily basis. The adoption of the new 
matnas name gave no hint as to how to proceed. In an early planning meeting, an 
organizational metaphor emerged which helped do this. Adopted by agency founders, 
executives, and management, it gave shape to the centers’ self-image, structure, and 
tasks. (Yanow, 1992a) 


The idea that the center would be “a functional supermarket" grew during the 
agency's planning years and gave form to the abstraction. The supermarket 
metaphor helped determine an administrative style, as well as a proper role for clients 
and personnel. By applying to the centers some of the language that is common in 
describing supermarkets, we may see how the metaphor helped give form to center 
activities. Centers would offer a “large variety" of programs; programs were 
"pre-packaged" and "ready to serve" -- most centers offered identical programs, since 
program funds and advice were usually made available by Headquarters; clients were 
to come into the center, with "shopping lists" (lists of desired courses), to "consume" 
center offerings; staff would "sell" programs to clients inside the building; and center 
success would be evaluated by “turnover of goods" (numbers of registrants, inquiries 
or attendance figures). 


Although "supermarket" was also an imported idea, supermarkets had been in 
the country for some years and had become familiar to many. As a Western idea, 
they carried some cachet that made them attractive; and supermarkets also 
represented a Western, middle-class lifestyle, as distinct from the daily shopping at 
open-air stalls common to poorer people who didn't own refrigerators. 


Symbolic acts: Myths and rituals 


Myths and rituals also contributed to the establishment of the ICCC's identity. 
In this case, the audience was internal alone. An organizational myth is created to 
accommodate incommensurable values, beliefs or points of view; by deflecting 
attention from the contradictions toward itself, it resolves, at least temporarily, the 
tension between them. (Yanow, 1992b) Rituals are the more visible embodiments of 
myths; that is, they are acts which are repeated regularly and give expression to the 
values that myths attempt to reconcile. 


One of the ICCC's rituals took place yearly during the period of this study at the 
Annual Meeting, at which time the Executive Director would initiate and lead a lively 
discussion of the question, "What are our goals?" Since the goals were set when the 
agency was created, were made explicit in written public relations materials and in 
internal agency documents, and were discussed at monthly meetings of directors and 
of staff community organizers, one might ask why it was necessary to ask the 
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question in the forum of the Annual Meeting. Why discuss agency goals in a group of 
100 or more participants, all of whom were familiar with the written presentation of 
agency goals and had participated in at least one prior discussion of those goals? 
Moreover, having asked it once, why repeat it regularly, and why in this particular 
forum? 


Seeing this activity as a ritual suggests that, as with other artifacts, it represents 
and communicates particular values. As a ritual, the agency's annual asking of itself 
about its goals carried several meanings, including the agency's effort to renew itself, 
to involve all organizational members in goal-setting, and to indicate the Executive 
Director's commitment to the goals and to the process. In addition to this, the annual 
ritual diverted attention from the substantive difficulties posed by the goals themselves: 
narrowing the gap, for example, was an immense task to pull off, especially when laid 
at the feet of a new agency struggling to establish itself and which constituted but a 
small part of the polity whose problem it was; and the gap was not being narrowed. 


Moreover, by engaging in the rituals of goal-setting, the ICCC created the 
image that it was a rational agency. In light of tacitly felt uncertainty about the extent 
to which community center activities could, in fact, address the myriad social problems 
they were expected to solve, engaging in an activity which participants recognized as 
rational reassured them, as well as more remote audiences, that the organization, and 
hence its programs, were rational. In engaging in this ritual, the ICCC created a "myth 
of rationality" which resolved, at least temporarily, the tension between two 
incommensurables: the agency's inability (through no fault of commission) to 
implement its explicit mandate, and its inability to make this failure explicit, because 
that would have required making tacit goals explicit and would have undermined its 
continued existence. 


More specifically, the agency's explicit mandate required it to narrow the gap 
between two ethnic groups and retain residents of one group in their remote, small, 
undeveloped towns. But the towns often lacked an industrial base which could 
provide jobs and incomes to allow residents to improve their economic and physical 
status. The ICCC was not given resources to address this aspect of the problem, and 
it is not clear that the resources it was given (funds for ballet lessons and other social, 
educational and cultural undertakings) were of the right type to address the problem. 
On the other hand, the enabling policy entailed a tacitly known mandate -- to convert 
the second Israel into the first Israel. It was perceived that this could only be 
accomplished by educating the second Israel to the values of the first Israel and that 
the way to do this was by using the social, cultural, and educational activities of the 
first Israel which embodied these values. ICCC founders and staff tacitly understood 
this mandate and accepted it, as did members of the general public and some 
members of the client group -- these are the ones who frequented the centers. Yet 
this tacitly known mandate could not be made explicit because there was no public 
consensus to support it; had it been made explicit, that would have generated more 
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public debate and opposition than the Israeli population was prepared to accept at the 
time. 


The ICCC, facing verboten policy goals, needed to forestall further discussion of 
an irreconcilable issue, which it did through the development of the rationality myth 
and its enactment in the ritual of annually asking, in the forum of the large, 
organization-wide Annual Meeting, in a session led by the founder and Executive 
Director, "What are our goals?" 


Interpretive approaches to implementation and policy analysis 


This article began with a set of questions which are posited as central to the 
development of interpretive analyses of policies and policy implementation. Taking the 
role of meaning as the key characteristic of interpretive policy analysis, | suggest that 
we need to ask how policies mean in general, and use our understanding of these 
processes to explore what a policy means and to whom. What a policy means can 
only be answered meaningfully about a specific policy, and the example of the ICCC 
illustrates how such an analysis might proceed. 


The Israel Community Center Corporation failed to alter the gap between the 
two major population subdivisions, but it succeeded in validating the “under-dog's" 
claim to government attention while at the same time validating the values associated 
with the "establishment." The gap of 1981 was no more narrow than the gap of 1969, 
but no one claimed that the ICCC failed to implement its mandate. On the contrary, 
community centers came to be very much in demand in center-less development 
towns and poor neighborhoods. Seen from this point of view, the policy's tacitly 
known elements were implemented successfully: Community centers became 
identified with a particular quality of life, and that lifestyle and its values became seen 
as desirable. The implementing agency successfully used symbolic artifacts in their 
many forms as representations of the values of the identity and status it wanted to 
communicate, and various stakeholders, including many clients, came to share the 
meanings and the underlying values of those symbols. One might say that the 
presence of a community center in a neighborhood became itself a symbol of a 
certain status and, thereby, of individual and group identity, without the individual or 
group necessarily having attained that status itself. The development town is still a 
development town, not (with rare exception) a desirable settlement, and its residents 
by and large still earn less than urban residents, are less well educated and housed, 
and follow different patterns of consumption and leisure-time activities. Yet, the 
presence of a community center made residents feel that they belonged to the 
"desirable" elements of the Israeli polity. The symbol of the goal became the goal 
itself: the public demonstrations called for a matnas, not for a higher social status or 
for more material means to acquire it. 
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Acts of implementation necessarily entail interpretations by actors in the 
situation, whether by implementors of policy language, by clients of implementors' 
acts, or by more distant audiences. The ICCC policy together with these 
interpretations may be "read" in their broadest sense (that is, at the second level of 
interpretation) as a text about conceptions of the desired Israeli identity. The nature of 
this identity was, however, never explicitly stated, because to do so would have meant 
making certain social goals explicit in the absence of general consensus to do so. 
“Narrowing the gap" and “improving the quality of leisure time" were publicly 
acceptable goals. They and others like them, therefore, could be, and were, explicitly 
Stated. However, the agency was not provided with the means to tackle socio- 
economic problems (e.g., to create jobs or to determine industrial policy). It was in a 
position to encourage adoption of the symbols of a lifestyle, replacing the explicitly 
stated goal -- narrowing the gap -- with a tacitly known one, expressed tacitly. In this 
case, the tacitly known goal was shared by many policy stakeholders. This is what 
accounts for the fact that the matnassim, despite their inability to implement the explicit 
policy with which they were charged, became a desired entity on the part of residents 
of towns and neighborhoods without a matnas. 


Symbolic meanings also accommodate nuance and difference, and they do this 
also tacitly, without necessarily making divergences explicit. For the first several years 
of their operation, matnassim by and large attracted the middle-class, Western 
residents of neighboring towns and villages and some local, upwardly-mobile adults 
and their children. These people did recognize in the community centers’ artifacts a 
set of meanings which matched their own values. Other local residents did not identify 
with those values and did not participate in center activities. Some of them made no 
meaning of the symbols when asked about them (they could not identify the agency, 
the building or its activities) or interpreted the symbols to mean something other than 
the meanings that agency staff intended them to represent (e.g., identified the center 
as a place for children's activities, as a cafe, as an adjunct to the apparatus of a local 
political party, or as something "not for me"). 


The fact that symbolic artifacts accommodate multiple meanings may both 
hinder implementation and facilitate it. The Corporation name carried meanings which 
made fundraising difficult. That difficulty was rather easily resolved, once it was 
identified. The matnas name enabled implementation by declaring the uniqueness of 
the new agency, indicating that it would not duplicate services or compete for 
resources, thereby heading off inter-agency sabotage; but it impeded implementation 
because the name carried no operational meanings or identity. 


The supermarket metaphor aided the shaping of the centers, thereby 
contributing to implementation. But the same metaphor created other problems which 
impeded implementation: the conception of center activities and personnel roles 
suggested by the supermarket metaphor conflicted with the professional practice of a 
unit of community organizers who were brought into the ICCC to carry out an 
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important aspect of its work. The community organizers found the principles of their 
professional practice to be in opposition to the dictates of the metaphor. This created 
organizational tensions at the local level between individual organizers and center 
directors, and at headquarters between the head of the CO Division and the Executive 
Director, tensions which diverted energy from implementation and impeded the 
process, as both organizers and managers thought each was implementing policy 
correctly and the other was in error. While this clash might be seen as a problem of 
coordinating multiple decision points (Pressman and Wildavksy, 1973) or controlling 
street-level bureaucrats (Lipsky, 1979), an interpretive approach would see it as the 
result of an organizational metaphor which accommodated one set of meanings that 
demarcated between a group sharing the meanings and one that did not. 


How does a policy mean? In general, through the artifacts of the policy 
language and through the symbolic objects, language, and acts of the implementing 
agency, in the societal context at that time. The meanings which accrue to a particular 
piece of legislation from the legislative and idea history of that policy issue are 
embedded in its language. They may become the object of researchers’ 
interpretations much as they are the subjects of stakeholders’ interpretations. Much of 
the implementation literature has assumed that policies have a single goal or express 
a single, identifiable legislative intent (as Love and Sederburg, 1987 also noted), rather 
than seeing that the symbolic nature of their language and other artifacts may 
accommodate multiple meanings, including those inherited from earlier debates on the 
same policy issue (See also Baier et al., 1986 on this point). Criticism of the ambiguity 
of policy language addresses this multivocality of meaning; but calls to eliminate such 
ambiguities ignore the fact that language is symbolic and inherently subject to multiple 
interpretations. 


Positivist approaches to implementation are likely to search for univocal policy 
language and other symbolic elements -- those which have only one meaning that can 
be established clearly and that will carry legislators' intent unambiguously to 
implementors, ideally (from a positivist point of view) leaving no room for interpretation. 
From an interpretive point of view, multiple meanings and multiple interpretations are 
anticipated as the norm rather than treated as the aberrant exception. Such 
multivocality becomes the reason for and the explanation of implementation difficulties 
as well as successes, and the task of implementation analysis is to uncover or 
anticipate these multiple interpretations. The examples above of symbolic objects, 
symbolic language, and symbolic acts in one agency suggest the range of agency 
actions and events which may carry meanings and require interpretation. In some 
cases the meanings which they carry are agency meanings; in some cases, policy 
meanings; in some, the two are intertwined; and in some, the meanings are read by 
different audiences, aside from legislators’ or implementors' meanings. 


In suggesting that a legitimate role for policy and implementation analysis is a 
focus on how meanings are communicated, successfully or not, | am also suggesting 
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that the net of stakeholders needs to be more widely cast than is traditionally 
suggested. Not only are we interested in the actions of traditional implementors 
(agency directors and bureaucrats, fixers, and so forth), but also in non-participant 
observers of the policy issue: members of the greater public who have an interest in 
the issue and who are also involved in the creation and sharing of policy meaning. 
While not standing to gain materially from the success of the policy, they are part of a 
policy process that is also about the expression and validation of values, and what 
they value is corroborated by the policy's success and defeated by its failure. 


A positivist view would be powerless to evaluate the ICCC's policy 
implementation in terms of its popular success: in measuring outputs or outcomes 
against stated intentions, one would find only slippage where those affected by the 
agency found a fulfilling expression of their largely unstated goals. When we limit 
ourselves to policy "facts" which may or may not be implemented, we omit much that 
may be of interest from a meaning-ful perspective. The Californian cities of Oakland, 
Berkeley, and Santa Cruz, along with Cambridge, Massachusetts have all passed local 
ordinances barring the transshipment of nuclear materials. They have posted street 
signs declaring themselves "nuclear free zones." Yet none of these ordinances is 
implementable, because nuclear materials are primarily carried on federal highways, 
and federal policy supersedes local policy. From an interpretive point of view, these 
legislative acts are symbolic forms through which each community tells itself and other 
audiences something about its identity as a polity. The legislative acts are statements 
of meaning, to be interpreted by actors in each situation as well as by onlookers. The 
acts and their interpretations become expressive texts. 


In the context of implementation analysis, we need to expand our focus beyond 
the capacity of language to represent and convey meaning, to include the symbolic 
objects and symbolic acts of the implementing agency. All of these are ways in which 
a policy may acquire and communicate meaning. They suggest a role for policy 
analysis in discovering and analyzing the multiple meanings conveyed in policy 
language and in agency acts. They are the subjects and tools of interpretive analysis. 


Notes 


The author thanks David K. Cohen, Murray Edelman, Michael Lipsky, and Gary T. 
Marx for their comments on an earlier version of this paper, and Doug Torgerson for 
his astute insight into "texts." 


1. In asking how a policy means I am borrowing from the late poet and English 
professor John Ciardi, who in 1959 published his book How Does a Poem Mean? 
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In it he explores various ways in which poems acquire and communicate their 
meanings. 

It has taken me nearly 25 years to parse the meaning of Ciardi’s title 
(and I still don’t completely understand structurally why it is so 
linguistically troubling). Let me reassure the reader that it is 
grammatically correct, though unusual, usage (the adverb "how" modifying the 
verb "mean"). I am intentionally playing off its awkwardness in the hope of 
jogging thought. 


2. This corresponds with Schutz’s (1962) notion of first level and second 
level interpretations. 


3. Data reported in this section were collected through participant 
observation in two ICCC community centers from 1972 through 1975, followed in 
1980-81 by 6 months of observation of several centers and of Corporate 
headquarters, interviews of government and agency officials and center 
directors and staffs, and document and journal analysis. These data are 
presented in greater detail in Yanow (1992a, 1992b, 1993). The analysis 
applies only to those centers built in the Jewish sector of the country. 
Centers were also built in Arab neighborhoods and towns; they were not 
included in this study, for reasons of language and access. 


4. The ICCC was established on May 4, 1969 by the Prime Minister’s Cabinet 
Committee for Economic Affairs, and later ratified by the Government, as a 
Government Corporation. The translation of its legal name is "Corporation for 
Culture and Sports Centers (for Youth and Adults), Limited." The name “Israel 
Corporation of Community Centers" was developed subsequently as an English 
rendering of the legal name. The legal status of a Government Corporation 
refers to a non-governmental agency established by authority of the Knesset 
under the aegis of a Ministry, its shares wholly owned by the Government, 
directed by a Board appointed by the supervising Minister and chaired by him 
or his designated substitute. The ICCC’s 2l-member Board was to consist of 10 
government officials and 11 members of the public. 


5. Israel’s development towns are comparable to Britain’s "New Towns." They 
were built between 1956 and 1963 on geographically dispersed sites to house 
immigrants, most of whom came from Spanish and French Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, 
Iraq, Iran, India, Romania, and Poland in 1948-1951 and 1955-56. On their 
arrival these immigrants were housed in transit camps (ma’abarot, tent cities 
later converted to tin or wood shacks) until their resettlement in the 
development towns, some of which were built adjacent to the transit camps. 

The locations of the towns were chosen to disperse the population around the 
country, in order to decrease metropolitan crowding, optimize the use of water 
resources, and secure distant borders. "Development town" is not a legal 
determination; it is used to refer to non-agricultural planned communities 
built after 1948, but criteria for identifying a settlement as a development 
town vary from one ministry to the next. The total number has been given from 
19 (Spilerman and Habib, 1976) to 34 (Shachar, 1971), depending on which 
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criteria are used. See also Comay and Kirschenbaum (1973) and Spiegel (1966) 
for further discussion of the economic and demographic characteristics of 
development towns. 

The important point for the analysis of the ICCC, however, is, as seen 
in the case and as Goldberg (1984: ch. 1) has noted, that the combination of 
immigrant and economic characteristics associated with development towns has 
turned the towns into a category of ascribed identification in Israeli 
society. Residence in a development town is a stigmatizing label which implies 
low social status and economic and educational attainment. The label attaches 
to all development towns; residents of more "successful" (meaning economically 
independent) towns do not escape the negative attachments to the term. See 
note 6. 


6. Although in common understanding "development town resident" connotes a 
lower class person of Middle Eastern background, the categorization of classes 
by country of origin and by place of residence (development town = Middle 
Eastern, lower class; city = European, middle class) is not factually 
supported. Most development town populations were split 60/40 between Middle 
Easterners and Eastern Europeans. The traditional appellation for Middle 
Easterners ("tribes of the East" or Sfaradim) includes people from Bulgaria, 
Greece, Italy and other countries on the European continent, whose lifestyles 
are more similar to their Western compatriots than to people from rural parts 
of Morocco or Iran. Also, among the ranks of the urban middle class were many 
prominent families of Middle Eastern origin. Moreover, dividing the Jewish 
population into Middle Easterners and Westerners ignores the viable cultural 
distinctions among the various subgroups within each division. Nevertheless, 
development towns have become identified with Middle Eastern immigrants. The 
high rate of welfare support, the low educational level, and other factors 
have marked these towns, in popular perception, as lower class, undesirable 
places. 

The labeling problem has been exacerbated by the refusal, both academic 
and general, until recently to address ethnic differences as real, for a 
variety of political and ideological reasons. As this changes, however, the 
implications of the second class categorization of development towns is 
becoming recognized. See Avruch (1987) and Goldberg (1987) on the meaning of 
ethnicity in Israeli society and Ben-Ari and Bilu (1987) for the relation of 
ethnicity to development towns. 


7. Ben-Ari and Bilu (1987) present a fascinating interpretation of how 
residents of some development towns have transformed the negative 
stigmatization by creating shrines for religious figures that attract pilgrims 
from throughout the country, thereby creating a new, positive status for the 
towns and their residents. They write: 
The appearance of a saint in a development town may contribute to 
(as well as reflect) a change in the image of the place. ...the 
inhabitants of these areas (once the reluctant or passive victims 
of arbitrary policies promulgated by the central government) have 
actively contended with their situation.... [Pilgrimages to the 
sites] reflect the growing confidence of an emigre group in being 


part of the contemporary Israeli scene while, at the same time, 
indicating a strong sense of ethnic distinctiveness. (pp. 264-5) 


8. Dr. Yael Pozner became Chairman of the Board of the ICCC in 1976, a 
position she held at the time of our interview in 1980. In 1966 she had set 
up and headed the Minister of Education and Culture’s planning committee on 
community centers, becoming Vice-chairman of the ICCC’s Board and Chairman of 
its Executive Committee in 1969 when the agency was established. 


9. Definitions of what constitutes organizational culture are a subject of 
debate within the field. This definition represents a phenomenological or 
hermeneutic approach, which sees human meaning embedded in artifacts and the 
use of artifacts as a reinforcement of their meaning. See Ouchi and Wilkins 
(1985) or Smircich (1983) for discussions of the range of definitions. 

It is important to note that properly speaking, symbols, rituals, myths, 
etc. are not the artifacts of a culture; annual reports, retirement 
celebrations, organization charts are. Care must be taken not to reify the 
analytic vocabulary as the experience itself. 


10. Metaphors have been the subject of much discussion and debate. See Black 
(1962) or Ortony (1979) for collections of views on the subject. Lakoff and 
Johnson (1980) discuss the implications for behavior of the metaphorical roots 
of American English. Miller (1985), Rein and Schon (1977), Schon (1979), and 
Stone (1988) expand on the role of metaphor in policy analysis. Indeed, Stone 
argues that policy-making is "strategically crafted rhetorical argument" 
carried out by way of analogy and metaphor. Elsewhere (Yanow, 1992a) I have 
elaborated on the implications of an organizational metaphor for operations 
and management. 


11. Symbols, rituals, ceremonies, stories, sagas, and myths have figured 
prominently in recent studies of organizational culture. See Pondy et al. 
(1983), Frost et_al. (1985), and Kilmann et al. (1986) for some general 
examples; and Hummel (1991), Ingersoll and Adams (1986), and Maynard-Moody and 
Kelly (1992) for public agency examples. 


12. But see Kunda (1992) for an example of a company where cultural elements 
have been made explicit to this degree -- resulting in employee feelings of 
bitterness, alienation, inner emptiness, cynicism. 


13. This section draws on Yanow (1993). Much has been written, notably in 
the fields of architecture, geography, and environmental psychology, about the 
social meanings of space, whether in the natural or the built landscape. One 
interesting example of the use of space to communicate social values is that 
19th century New England factories and schools were built with cupolas and 
bells, resembling churches, conveying to workers and children that they should 
behave at work and in school according to the norms of quiet, order and 
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deference to authority which they were taught in church (Smith, 1979). See 
also Appleyard (1979), Cooper (1976), Giovanni (1985), Goodman (1985), or 
Lyndon (1984). For an analysis of work-spaces, see Steele and Jencks (1977). 
Less has been written linking the meanings of open or built space to 
participants in and observers of policy implementation. Treating related 
matters are Burke (1945) on appropriateness of settings to acts; Edelman 
(1964) on settings for political acts; Lasswell (1979) on the power messages 
conveyed by city buildings, public and private; and Goodsell (1988) on the 
meaning of city council chambers. 


14. Fombrun and Shanley (1990) address the role of corporate reputations 
which publics construct based on signals about performance, conformity to 
social norms, and strategic postures. As they indicate, reputation building 
is necessary in a competitive situation. The ICCC, which was a new concept, 
was not competing with rivals over its own operations base. Yet as a new 
agency, it needed to communicate function or purpose to attract donors, 
clients, and staff. 


15. Goldberg (1987) alludes to the tacit nature of these sorts of policy 
issues in Israel in his discussion of the meaning of ethnicity to Israeli 
society. Until the mid-1960s, he writes, ethnic differences were played down: 
"the very division of Israeli Jews into categories seemed to portend 
fragmentation and facilitate the preservation of customs inappropriate to the 
newly established society" (p. 42). As attention to "the ethnic gap" grew 
through the 1970s and into the 1980s, "there was an unexamined premise that 
ethnic influence in Israeli society was something that had to be neutralized" 
(p. 43). When a label was developed for a set of educational problems -- 
te’unei tipuach, meaning "those deprived of nurturing" (referring to those 
called in the U.S. "culturally deprived") -- "it was tacitly understood that 
the education problems referred to were those in the urban neighborhoods and 
development towns with a high percentage of children from Middle Eastern 
backgrounds" (p. 43; emphasis added). 
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Abstract 


A general picture which emerges is that federal courts 


were not responsive in post-kve v. Wade (1973) abortion 


cases to litigation-related features of groups and even 


their “repeat player” status. Instead, court outcomes in 


abortion cases were linked to political factors, with civil 


liberties yroups and Planned Parenthood organizations 


obtaining preferential decisions by the federal courts. 
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bo Courts Respond To The Political Cluut Of Groups Or To 


Their Superior Litigation Resources/"Repeat Player” Stetus? 


The tradational explanation for the high levels of 
success typically enjoyed by interest groups hes been that 
these groups are “repeat players" in litigation (Galanter 
1574, 1576; Dolbeare 1976; Epstein 1565: Wenner 1582; Wenner 
and butte: Yarnuld 1353%0a, 1950b, 155ia, 19524; Bauis 

as repeat players in litigation, 
Lend to prevail Mote Giten in Court Cases than indivaduais, 
wie are HOt Lypicasay Anvoivea iitayalion. Even when 
andivaduals representeu by a pravate attorney, they are 
LO Match af Organization’s advantayes in litigation. 
Une oryanizataonai advantaye as that Lhey 
aid eapertise in litigation which may be used to effectively 
argue the weraits of a case (Vose 1955; O'Connor 1/580). 
Another litigation advantaye employed by certain types of 
pest Liccularly public interest organizations, 
ds exlensive interaction wath similar groups, throuyh 
Wisteria bhese exchange inten mation and ideas about the 
best -datigation strateyires. The ltler group exchanges may be 
reialivesy amcludaing sending representatives of 
thear groups tu conferences attended Ly representatives of 


other, Similar groups. At the formai end of the continuum is 


joint Llitagation, in which gruups join efforts, usually wath 
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the intent of affecting policy change through litigetion 
(Baum 1530; Yainold 1331la, 1393Za). 

Another reason that organizations may have an advantage 
in latagation is that their continuous inputs to the courts 
way have induced the cuurts, over time, to change the 
governing rules to thear advantage (Galanter 1574, 

Yarnold 1994, 1338b, 195la, 1532a). 

An alternate explanation for the interest group 
advantage in litigation, and an explanation which has only 
been indirectly (Baum 1959, 1956) or cautiously (Wenner and 
Dutter 1586) suggested in public law literature, is that 
Cuutis, in favoring anterest groups in litigation, are 
pespoucing to the poiaticai cicut of these litigants and not 


Loo Superior litigation capabilities. As a junior 


sehuia: in the tfaeld, I was one of the few who incautivusiy 


adepled this argument (Yarnuld 1538, 1530a, 19350b, 135ia, 

why, a@tter ali, should federai court judges, whu have 
the Security of iitetime appointitents, cespund tu political 
tocces, such as interest yroup litigation? I earlier argued 
that federal court jyudyes, privr to their appointment to the 
judiciary, tend to be political aitivists in U.S. pwelitics, 
so that an apporntment lo the federal bench is often a 
heward for prio: pulatical seivice (Yarnuld 1388, 
1991a, 15924). Lawrence baum (1989) notes the 
actavust pasts of members of the federal judiciary, many of 


whom bave held pusitions as state court judyes, occupied 


administrative posts, ur even held elective political 
office. 

Another factur which contributes to the politicization 
of the federal judiciary is that many federal court judges 
were actively involved in partisan politics before their 
appuintmwent. it 1s not, therefore, surprising, that the 
partisan affiliation of Judges 15 an important factor in the 
Selection of the federal judiciary (Schmidhauser 1578; 
Goidwan 1375; Nagei 1561; Vines 1503; Carp and Rowland 1565; 
Yarnold 19524). Presidential appuintees to the federal bench 
are overwhelmingly members of the same political party 
tie Piesident. (Baum 15839; 15950; Yarnoid 15524). 

Even if sincere attempts are made to shield federal 


Judges from puiatscai torces, the federal judiciary as 


Comstantiy exposed te a court environment which attracts 


poweriul polatica]) acturs (Baum 1985; Yarnuld The 
Interest Qroups whach dominate policy waking by the 
leginaative and executive branches (Schattschneider 1500; 
Gisun lo/is cowsa 3975; NheFarland i350) are present ain the 
fedgecai Courts, Chougi thearr lobbying uf the federal 
Judicigry “25, sumewhal by the formality and 
Ssyitbwlismh of the anstitution which tends to wiap the 
judiciary iff am oura vt nobility, cbjectivity, and 
lmpartaality. These judicial formalities lead, for example, 
tv rules which prohibit interest yroups from lobbying the 


federal) judiciary through normal political channels; 


intecest groups Cannot, fur example, offer to finance a 


with a presiding judge (Baum 1985, 1990; Yarnold 199Za). 
Appropriate lobbying of the federal judiciary by organized 
interests is through interest group litigation, or the 
active involvement of groups in cases (Baum 1985, 1590; 
Yainold 15524). 

Net Surprisingay, much of Lhe public law research which 
has been Conducted on this issue has found that interest 
group iitagatiun is siynificantiy linked to judicial 
GulComes, and that anterest groups tend tu prevail 
federai court litigeiion. (Gaianter 1574, 1578; Doibeare 


Yainold 1385, 153da, ISD0L, 193ia, Judicial outcumes 


appear to be quite sensitive tu the positions taken by 


groups in cuurt cases. In fact, interest gcoups may very 
well antiuence judicial policy making as much as they do 
weeeculive and legislative policy making. (wenner aud Dutter 
Yarucid 

Other poritaceal actors whach, simpiy due to thea: 
preseisce, Sei ve Lu jwoue the fedeiai Courts” 
with ai distinctly characle#i, include 
ives oi state, and iocel government, whe 
aie routinely invuived an tedecas Cuurt Litigation (Baul 
Yarnold 

My addition is that federal cuurt yudyes Continue to 


decide cases in @ politicized manne: “due to the prespect of 


future promotion within the ranks of the judiciary o1 


federal judge’s Campaign or have ex parte communications 
| 


appointment to administrative pusitions” (Yarnold 1553@a, 


13524). After investing enormous effurt and time into laying 
the necessary foundations for 4a successful career, federal 
court judges, particularly thuse in district courts and 
Carcuit courts of appeal, are likely still plagued by high 
leveis of ambition and energy. Whether these processes take 
place at Cumseious or unconscicus level (Yarnold 15524), 
tederali court judges have been found to be responsive to 
pubiic opinaonm (Coun 1577), constituent demands (Richardson 
and Vanes Giies and walker 1573; Yarnold 1986, 19504, 
500b,. their partisan affiisations 
(Scimidhauser 15768; Guoidman 1576; Nagel 1501; Vines 1563; 
AtLKans 1572: walker Levin 1575: Yarnoid 1396S: 139584, 
lsvia, anterest qruup litigation (Laiantler 

1974: Dolibeare 1975; Epstein 1585; Wenner i962; Wenner 
and Dutter 1546; Yarnuocid 1555, 13504, 1552a), 
and 4@ mumber of other political factors. 

For @ll of these reasons, the ostensibly apolitical 
federal judicauary responds tu political pressures. fs 
Summarized at an carlaer time, tedera] judges have been 
Condatjzoned to thers pre-appoilntwent activities, 
eto Serve aS political actors, that is, to be responsive to 
the subtle pressures trom their pulitical environment.” 
In short, there are incentives 


which drive federai Court judyes tu respond to political 


facturs. 


a 


Returning then to the focus of this section, the 
question which must still be dealt wath is, to the extent 
that tederal court Judges respond to interest group 
involvement in federal court Cases, as one of a number of 
political factors, are these judges reacting to the 
litigution resources of these groups or to their puliticel 

Though there is some indirect Support for the 
hypothesis that courts respond tu the political power of 
groups (Baum 1535, 1956; Yarnold 19924), there has nut been, 
to my knowledge, any direct test of the “politics” versus 


epeal player dichotomy. 


Une of the greatest obstacles to testing whether courts 


respond to the repeat player status of groups, and the 


Superior iitagation resources they bring to federal court 


Cases, or to the political power: of groups is that it is 
dafiiacult to devise weasures ot whether particular interest 
groups are repeat players in tederal court Cases, 

determine the litigation resuurces of these groups. These 
obstacles, however, seem undaunting compared tou the more 

lia Joe difficulty of devising @ test of whether a particular 
group is politically powerful. What types of activities (or 
resources) make a yroup politicaity powerful? On a practical 
level, is it possible to obtain information about the 
politscai activities of groups; is it likely, for example, 
thai they will divulge such infurmation in response to a 


survey? 


In spite of these obstacles, the challenge here is to 
devise, employing for this purpose an appropriate set of 
federal court Cases, adequate measures of whether a group is 
@ repeat player, the litigation resources of interest 
gioups, and the political clout of groups which are involved 
in federal court cases. 

Finding The Case" By Applying f Generel Modei Of 
Public Law 

Vie Dagst task in the pursuit of testing whether couits 
respond to the litigation resources/repeat player status of 
groups or their political power is to find the “right type” 
case. The raaght type of case in these circumstances is 


one in which federal ceurt judyes might respond to the 


pelialical power of groups, or one in which federal court 


~ 


outcomes way Le politicized due to the nature of the issue 
cousidered by the courts. 

it previous research, Coor (15777, dascovered that 
jyuaiciali GulcoWes were linked to public opinion in draft 
Cases. Varnold found that adjyudicalive 
wulcuomes were Mut celated Lo pulatical factors when the case 
invuived pentlencang (Yarnoid lS22a) and when the 
case was 4am administrative appeal tu Lite Boaid of 
Immigration Appeals (BIA) from denials of applications for 
pulitical asylum and withholding of deportation. (Yarnold 
1986, 1990L, 195@4, 19924) Nevertheless, in other federal 
court CaSes dealing with refugees and asylees (Yarnold 15388, 


19524) international extradition (Yarnold 


1531la, 1932a), and abortion (Yarnold 19924) Yarnold found 
that court outcumes were significantly related to political 
factors. 

From this point, Yarnold (19924) devised 4 “general 
Woaei of pubiic law" which explains these conflicting 
fandings on the extent to which judicial cutcomes are linked 
to poiiticai factors. Specifically, she predicts: 
ecourts, whethes thellt wembers are appointed or elected, are 
eapected to respond tu thear politicai environment when (1) 

the anteresis ot powerful interest groups 
the Uniteua States; abd/urc (2) the issue involved in the 
major, pubilCaced one.” (Yarnuld 165) 


She poraticai factors which she predicts may affect Judicial 


decision waking include: the partisanship of the judges 


adjudicating a case or the partisanship of the presidents 


appolnted thems; the preferences of judicial 
comstatuents; and the invelvement of interest groups in 
cases 

Im order te testi tChereéiore whether courts respond tu 
the wolitracas Cavut Of or iherry iatigation 
piaver status, the best type of case wouid 
bee tine assue the cuurt déeais wath 18 @ major, 
publicized one and one ifs which anterest qQruups are deeply 
interested im judicial outcomes. AburLion cases meet both 
Criteria. Many commentators Suygyest that the abortion issue 
is highly politicized (Hildreth and Dran 15390). In wy own 


research, I fuund that federal court judges responded in 


E 


abortion cases to the involvement ot pro-choice groups in 


litagation (Yarnoid 15524). For these reasuns, this analysis 


focuses upon abortion cases decided Ly the federal courts. 


Hypotheses: Factors Related To Litigation Success By Groups 

& broader theme of this paper is to explore factors 
related to litigation success by interest groups. Though 
many Scholars have addressed this issue, few have organized 
Or Caleyorlzed these variables in any meaningful way. It is 
Suggested that variables reiaied to litigation success can 
be Gtuuped ante three generai categories: (1) litiygation- 
relaied (LA) variables, whece the interest group is affected 
by the Vattabie if Qquestauis ahh ats Llitigalion efforts; (2) 
puirtical variables (POL), where the anterest group has 

Certain politicai characteristics and/or activities that 
distanguish it trom other groups; and (35) generic 
Organizational variabies (ORG), which cange from merely 
desceriplive accounts of group cheracteristics to more 
weaningtul measures of the orgqanizalion’s strength or 
Labayah. Veit rables 

farst litiqation-related variable, o2 LR, is 
whether: the group is @ repeat puaye:r in litigation. As 
Garanler (1574, 1975) points Gul, yroups which make repeated 
use of the courts ate at an advantage Gover those whu make 


only rere appediances. Hence, the inquiry which must be made 


as rather straightforward: whether groups ere frequently 
involved iam Court Cases. 

Gue of the resources interest groups bring to court is 
financial resources sufficient to sustain them through 
protracted litigation (Epstein 1585; G’Connor and Epstein 
135835; Yarnold 15606, 1350b, 135ia, 1552a: Vose 1990). Hence, 
@ second litigation resuurce or LR is that groups heve large 
budgets. 

noted that groups tend to be more 
successtul in litigation, and more successful in changing 
Judicial policy, when they have longevity. O’Connor (158) 
@ise teund that the hatiaonal Consumers League was able to 


faverauvie legssiation was impiehented due to its 


aongevity, whach emabied it tu play an etiective watchdog 


role and take repeated forays into the courts. Others agree 
that longevity is ah anporlant advantage tuo participants in 
group litigation (Epstein 13385; O’ Connor and 
Epstein 19565). In ome analysis, however, inveliving leyal 
Orgunazations which provided pro bone o1 low cost essisteance 
tu refugees and applicants for political asylum, lonyevity 
actually fmpaited the groups’ chances of prevailing in 
federai court cases (Yarmold 19658, 1990b), while “new"™ 
formed im or atte: 13568, were more likely to 
prevaia. The explanatian waS that new greups might attract 
haghiy zealous and idealistic stati members. “Perhaps public 
giuups, iike government agencies, luse enthusiasin 


fur @ puiicy gual over time.” (Yarnold 1930b: 133) 


ehouce 
H 
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Nevertheless, longevity is considered to be a litigation 


resource. 

& fourth latigation resource of interest groups is 
their staff size. The iarger the staff, the more likely it 
is tit the organization has highly trained specialists who 
contribute in various ways to litigation eftorts, providing, 
for example, secretarial services, leyai services, and 
investigatory services. Of course, statf size is directly 
teacteu to the financial resources of groups, so it 18 not 
surprising that success in litigation has been linked to the 
number of staff members available to interest groups. 
(Yarnold 1966, 

Connon s Join her review of the National 


CunsuiterS League that the geuup’s success in court was 


, 


partiy attiibutabie tu the fact that it sainteined control 
OVer Conduct of particular cases. WKelated to this is 
(1905) Observation thal interest groups prefer to 
Court Cases instead of amicus curiae 
Sante Lhis ciluws the givupe to Choose test cases and 
Create the cecord for appeal. in Contiast, Yarnold’s (idbods, 
-analysis et public legal anterest groups. fuand that 
Lhe Variable of direct sponsorship of Cases was not 
significantly related tu court outcume. Nevertheless, the 
atqument thet groups gain some weasure of control over 
lilayatlion through directly sponsoring cases seeNns 
plausible, su this 1s included as another litigation 


reSuurce of giuups. 


Ay 


Related to direct sponsorship of. cases by groups, which 
helps to reduce the chance of surprise in litigation 
eftorts, is the litigation purpose of the group. Groups may 
pursue litigation with the goal of helping 46 particular 
litigant or changing legal precedent, and sometimes approach 
cuurt cases with a combination of the two goals. The narrow 
resuit-oriented litigation gual of heiping a particular 
diligent is iikesy Easier to accomplish by groups than the 
more ambilicus undeltaKking of changing leyal precedent, 
winich way take Gecades of Concerted effort on the part of 
giuups (Vose 1355's; O'Conner 1560). Hence, an additional 
datigation resource Of groups may be narrow focus in their 
litigation effurts, so their purpose is simply to help a 
litagant, and mot to cause 4a chanye in legal precedent. 

seventh litigation resource is whether 
QGruups Ccouperate wath other, similar groups. Epstein and 
0’ Conner S65; Epstein 1935) ang others suggest that a 
advautaye of gruups is their cooperation with simiics 
hence, the seventh LR measures simply whether groupes 
Cuoperale With each othe: qeheraliy. LR variables eaght 
ougis Lele weasure Lhe precise falure of this Cooperation, 
starting from less tourwal wethods of cuoperation to more 
forwol ones. LR eight is concerned with whether givcups 
regularly exchange information with other similar groups. LR 
hine measures whethe: yroups send of their 
yroups to conferences and seminars, attended by 


representatives of other groups. LR ten is at the high level 


} 
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of the formality continuuk, measuring whether groups engage 
in joint litagation, which has been shown to increase the 
probability of success by groups in litigation (Yarnold 


350b). A last LR, number eleven, examines whether 


qgruups engage in hagh levels of inter-group cooperation. 


Politicai variables (POL) are those factors that may be 
related tu litigation success of interest groups which 
measure the political characteristics and/or activities of 
groups. Of course, underlying this is an attempt to assess 
Lie “podiatacaa of groups, aS previously discussed. 

Fiom previous aualysis of federal court abortion cases 
(Yarnuld 153520), where the Courts ruied in favor of pru- 
choice interest groups at a Statistically significant level, 
one anticipates that the political ideology of groups 
inveived in abortion latigation will be linked to success in 
Litigation. In the abortion cases, groups fell into two 
Qruups, thos: which are pr o-choice and thuse which are pro- 


life (Yarnuid 19524). One expects that pro-choice 


politacal ideGlugy will be Significantiy related to success 


Ii Cases deaiing with the abortion issue. Hence, the first 
political variabie is the political ideology of the group, 
and specificariy, wether a qruoup is pru-choice. 

Tie Second political variable is reterred to as 
“politic,” and measures whethe: the organization is highly 


invoived in political processes. In order to determine 


44 q 
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whether am organizationel litigant has political power, it 
is mecessary tuo examine their political activities. Baum 
(i355, 1956) and others (Yarnold 1368, 195%a, 

19924; Vose 153%) note that interest groups are quite active 
in aobbying Congress on judicial appointments. Hence, when 
devising 4 weasSure of the political clout of groups, one 
obvious question 15 whether the groups iobby Congress on 
judicial appointitents and, if they do, how frequently? 
Dimiioily, since it has been argued that campaign 
contleibutions made by groups buys them access to lawmakers 
anu that thas access is often equal to influence (Schlozman 
ang Tierney i260; Berry 1585), another part of the “politic” 
Weasulbe 2S whecher the group cumirivules money to 
Campasgnus and, se, how frequently. Gruups 
jubby on many issues aside from judiciel appointments, su 
another: Component of the “politic” variable is whether the 
group testities beture Comygiess and, aif so, how often. 

satce we know that group lobbying aiso extends tu 

buleaucr acy 1950: Yarnold i968, Berman 
1567; Rosenbloom 15535), a fourth part of the 


te 5 
polatye 


‘Measure examines whether the group meets with 


agenese. with regurd tu proposed rules and regulations. If 
puialacal pressures count, then a group which is highly 
inveived in the political process (and is labeled here 4s 
“poiataic") should have more favorable judicial outcomes than 


Qruups wilh measurement on this variabie. 


The next set of political variables relate to the 
identity of the interest group, which may or may not affect 
Judicial outcomes in abortion cases. The organizations which 
appeared in these cases fall into the following categories: 

@. pubsic interest 

b. Cavai liberties 

reiigiocus 

abortion Clinics offaliated with Planned Parenthoud 

e. tor profat abortions clinics not affiliated with 

Pianned Parenthvuod 
f. non-profit abortion clinics not affiliated with 
Planned Parenthoud 

wowen’s raghts 

h. professional associations and unions 

1. iegai aid 

pubsic hoespitais (note: there is only one of these) 

Hence, the three major VaLliables inciude the 
pusitarcal ideviogy ot the groups iwhether they are pro- 
choice’, whether the Group are haghiy invoived in the 
poratical process an the United States, anu the identity of 


the girgups woich age anvuived in abortion Cases. 


Generic Organizational Variables 
Generic organizational variables (ORG) range from mere 
descriptions of the gioups to more insightful measures of 


organizational strength or cohesiveness. The first 


werganizational variable is whether the group uses volunteers 


in its day-to-day operations. The use of volunteers by an 
organization, particularly one with limited resources, may 
expand the operating capacity of the group with minimal 
investment in training volunteers. If an organization is 
a@abie to attract volunteers, this may also be an indication 
of that group’s popularity with the generai public. 

second orgaiizalional variabie 1s concerned with 
Like Malm Source of funds for the organization whether from 
fees, weber Shap Gues, donations, Support fiom the 


Quverhwent (feuerai, state, or lucals, or granis. 


Data Nethods 


Fedeial Court abortion cases were already identified as 


am appropriate data set for the purpuse at hand, namely 


testing the extent tu which courts are responsive to eithe: 
the pulitical power of groups or their Litigation resources 
Part of the data Cculiection has already been completed. This 
anatyYsis employs the same data set of tfederel court Cases 
itheat were used earlier: to anaiyéze federal district ceurt 
oulcomes in abuition Cases (Yarnmuid Th 

included dre the “progeny” of Ruc sade, U.S. 115 
(49785), or tederal Gistrict court Cases decided since the 


date of Rue, January 22, 1955, which reiy upon Roe im theiz 
decisions and are ancluded in the Federal Supplement, 
official source for federal district court cases. The 


off date is the end of 1590, and there are a total ot 


Cases included in the original data set. 


The second part of the analysis was a great desi aore 
labor intensive. Initiaily, all of the 145 cases were 
scanned end 4 list was compiled of all organizations which 
were involved in the abortion cases. After obtaining an 
organizational list with 160 different organizations which 
became involved in the abortion cases, it was necessary to 
obtain addresses and phone numbers for all of the 
Organizations. Next, a@ survey was drafted which attempted to 
gather information from these organizations on their 
jatagation resuurces, pulitical activities, and general 
Ol gahnizationas Characteristics. The survey is located in 
Appendix A. Thais survey was walled to the leadership of 


ifiese Organizations. The initial waiiing had disappointing 


besuits, with oniy about 7 of the ioo groups returning a 


cunpieted survey. It was decided to follow-up ‘these etforts 
with telephone surveys, which lasted approximately seven 
wonths from October, 13951 to April, 19352. Much of the delay 
was due to the fact that the survey asked groups tu divulge 
potentially harwful confidential information about their 
podatieal activities and litigation etfurtis. Private 
avuertion Clinics were particuleariy reluctant to provide the 
requested informalion, OGpeniy expressing Concern over the 
possibility of dascuption of their activities by members of 
the pro-iife movement, and needing reassurance about my 
identity and purpose. Other groups had similar reservations. 
Gt ail surveys I have conducted tu this point, this was the 


wost deianding. It was with a great desl of satisfaction and 


|+ 


reiief that I obtained completed surveys for 126 of the 166 
Organizations, for a response rate of 76%. 

After obtaining information about the political and 
legal resources of groups, the next part of the project was 
to return a@yain to the 145 Roe district court cases, and 
compile @ list, for each of the 106 organizations, of each 
of the federal court cases each group became involved in, 
whether the group itself was supporting in each case a4 pro- 
choice or pro-life position, and whether the organization’s 
pusition prevailed in each case it appeared in. With 
agyreygate information about each group’s success in the 
abortion Cases in which it porticipated, it was then 
tO Measure each organizatlion’s Success rate in 
datigation, which was measured aS “percentage wins if ail 
avurtson cases for organization”. 

Thuugh surveys were completed fui iZo of the 
ordganizalions, other information about these groups was 
listed in the district court cases, such os the identity of 
tne group (whether it was an abortion clinic, tor exampie). 


Tne political ideology of the groups, whether pro-choice or 


pro-life, Was aiso apparent frow Lhe opinions in the 


abortion Cases, Since giuups allied themselves with either a 
pro-choice or pro-lite pesition. Hence, when mo survey was 
compieted for a ygivup, in Cases, sume background 
information on tie groups was still available. 

The finas data set thus includes all 160 of the 
organizations which appeared in the Rue cases (Yarnoid 


if 


i 


19324), though 4 completed set of information, as earlier 
discussed, is only available for 126 of the organizational 
litiayants. 

Since this analysis seeks to determine whether district 
court outcomes in abortion cases decided between 1573 and 
i93u ate linked to the political, litigation-related, and 
organizational variables discussed in the “Hypotheses” 
Section, the dependent variable in this case is the 
percentaye wins in abortion cases for each organizational 
latagant. The independent variables are ali of the 
political, and organizstional factors 
set forth earlie:. Stetisticeai analysis consists of 
regression analysis since the dependent variable is 


continuous 4nd there are multiple independent variabies. 


Fandings: Relationships Between Interest Group bans In 


Abortion Cases Ana The Political/Litigation-Related 


Variabies 


Afler deietang some of the independent variabies which 
to be insignificantly related tu outcome in prior 


tegression runs (whether the group is @ public hospitei, 


whether the qroup 1s Non-Planned Parenthood for-profit 


clinic, whether the group is @ WNon-Plouned Parenthood non- 
profit clinic), and whether the group’s main Source of funds 
1s grants, the results of multiple regression analysis are 
set forth in Table 1. For coding of the variables “politic,” 
(above average levels of pulitical activity by groups), 


“hicoup” (high levels of cooperation between groups), and 


4 


“freqiit” (whether the groups were frequently involved in 
federal court litigation), see Appendix B. 


Table 1 Regression Estimates For Wins By Organizational 
Litigants In Abortion Cases 1573-19390 


Dependent Varsable: Percentage Wins for Organization in all 
Abortion Cases (Mean = 81%) 


VARIABLE B BETA 
LR VANTABLES 
Repeat Player 
pudget 


ho 
¢ 


© 


Age (iongevity) 


Staff Size 


Direct Sponsor 


Liatigant 


9 

€ 
GeO 


Cooperate 


Exchange Information 


Attend Seminars 
Joint Litigation 
High Cooperation 


POL VARIABLES 


on 


Pro-Choice IRdeolvay 
Foulitic 

Type Of Group 

Civil Liberties 
Planned Parenthood 
womens’ Kights 


. 


©) Bb 
NUON C1 
oO 


Professional/Union 


AD BD AO 
SJ 


Bb 


Keiigious 


Fubsac Interest 


0 


© 


Leqai Aid 

UnG VARTAGLES 
Volunteers 
source Of Funus 
Goverhment 

rees 


Constant $3.11 


* Signiticant at the .wS ievel (or Lelow). 


e* Signitacant at .Ju level (ur Lelow). 


N = 166 

Multiple 

R Square 

Adjusted R Square = .22 
Standard Error = 33.44 
Analysis of Variance 


f 
-. .65 
-.@6 11.87 - 
-4.50 13.83 .75 
“15.55 28.26 -.7% 
13.55 17.14 15 1.14 
-17.90 8.15 -.24 -2.20 
41.17 
23.96 1.92 
5.52 : .79 
3.27 .14 .89 
-.34 .74 
249 
q -.98 
-.65 
-1.58 -14 
2.14 
Je 


Regression 
Residual 


Lk litigation resources (variables) 
POL political (variables) 
ORG organizational (variables) 
Repest Player frequently involved in federal court cases 
Direct Sponsor group always participates only as a direct 
representative/sponsor in litigation 
Help Litigant primary litigation goal of group is to help 
litigant (not change legal precedent) 
Cooperate Whether gioups cooperate with each other 
Exchange Information whether groups exchange information 
with Similar groups 
Sehinars whether groups attend seminars 
attended by representatives of 
Similar groups 
Hiuih Cooperation whether groups have a high level of 
cooperation with other groups 
Fosalac whether the organization is highly 
active in the political process 


The results of the statistical analysis are ficre 
dramatic than expected. A rather striking observation is the 
relatively sitiall contribution made by litigation-related 


Variabies ana organizational variables in explaining 


daligalion success by interest yroups in abortion cases, 


whiie political factors Clearly take the lead in terms of 
their ability to pregict litigation success. Hence, in 
reSponse to the initial inquiry, federal court and 
Organizational success seem tu be sensitive tu political 


pressures and not to the fact that 4 group is 4 repeat 


DF = o5 

F = 2.85 
P = .&1 

Key 

Discussion 


player in latigation and hence has superior litigation 
resuurces. The overall equation is significant (p = .@1) and 
the variance explained (without adjustments) is 42%. 

Whether the organization was 4 repeat player (or had 
repeated contact with the federal courts) was not 
Significantly related to litigation success (p = .65). In 
fact, in contrast to the predictions of Galanter (1974, 
13978) and others on this matter, when controlling for all of 
the other factors, being 4 repeat player actually impaired 
en organization’s ability to obtain a favorable court 
decision. Repeat players were almost 5% more likely to lose 
an federal court iatigation than non-repeat players. 

A&A Second Litigation resource variabie which is not 


reiated tu the success rate of groups in federel court 


litigation is the financial position of litigants. Although 


anaiysts have linked favorable court outcomes to the 
fanancial resources of groups, which enable them to engage 
in Custiy, eatended litigation (Epstein 1985; OG’ Connor and 
Epstein 1985; Yernoeld 1588, 1990b, 159514, 


this variable is unrelated to litigation success by groups. 


As in cases dealing with political refugees and asylees 
(Yarnuld 1388, i1550b), organizational lonyevity is not 
linked to success in litigation by organizations (p = .735). 
Thas finding counters those of others such aS Vose (1559) 
who suqyested that the NAACP benefitted from longevity due 


to the increased expertise of its legal staff over time, and 
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O’Connor’s (15938) more recent examination of the National 
Consumer’s League. In this analysis, groups involved in 
@bortion cases were ectually at a disadvantage relative to 
other groups if the organization had longevity. 

Although Yarnolid (1558, 1390b) found « relationship 
existed between staff size and judicial wutcomes, this 
fanding was not repiicated here. Staff size is unrelated to 
litigation success by organizational litigants involved in 
abortion cases (p = 

Also insignificantly related to outcome is whether the 
organizational litigant maintains direct control over the 
conduct of particular cases whether through direct 
sponsorship of cases 3 or through having the 
lamated litigation purpose of mereiy helping a litigant, 
instead of changing judicial pulicy (p = ev, Ween: 
huwever, that groups which had 4@ iitigation purpose of 
Meresy helping Litigants were close to 15% wore likely to 
prevail in abortion litigation than other groups which 
svught to chabye judicial policy or had a mixed litigation 
strateyy. These findings contradict both G’Connor’s (1560) 
6nd Epstein’s (193%) predictions that these variables 
improve an Organization’s chances otf prevailing in 
litigation. 

The oniy litigation-related variable which is 
significantly related to organizational success in abortion 
cases is inter-group cooperation (p = .04). While Epstein 


and O’Conner (15383; Epstein 13585) predicted that groups 
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would more often prevail 65 & result of this cooperation, 
the analysis shows that general cooperation between groups 
led to @ much greater probability (76%) that groups will 
lose in abortion litigation. 

with regard to the specifics of this cooperation 
between groups, joint litigation, though not significantly 
related to outcome, did heip organizational litigants; those 
who engaged in joint iitigation were aimost 35% more likely 
to prevail in abortion cases than those who did not, which 
Supports Yarnoid’s (1586, 195¢@b) eariier findianys. The fact 
that groups engaged in inturwal exchanges ot information 
wade them a@imwost 25% wore likely to prevail than those 
groups which failed to exchange information, though this 
variable is not statistically significant (p =.37). Whether 


@ Qruup sent representatives to seminars attended by other 


group representatives is not significantly related to 


outcume = 
in contrast, the analysis reveais that politicel 
Variabies seeli to be Closely related to interest group 
success in iitiygation. However, mot ali of the hypothesized 
poiiticai vafiables aie significantiy related to success in 
litigation. 1t was earlier predicted that the pro-choice 
idevlogy of 4@ group would be significantly related to 
litigation success, however, after controlling for other 
variables, the pro-choice idevlogy factor is not 
significantly related to success in litigation (p = .26), 


although being pro-choice helped litigants in abortion 
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cases; the probability of success increased by almost 20% 
due to a group’s having 4 pro-choice ideology. 

As predicted, significantly related to Litagetion 
Success is the “puliitics™ variable ( p = .63), which 
evaluates the political clout of groups by examining the 
extent to which the groups engage in the following 
activities: lobby Congress on judicial appointments, give 
money to finance congressional campaigns, lobby Congress 
Qehneraliiv, and weet with agencies with regard to rules and 
teguialions. Rowever, instead of being helped in their 
titagation efforts by these poiiticél activities, the groups 
which were heavasy inveaved in politics tended to be 


penaiized in the abortion cases examined here; the 


probability of prevailing in litigation decreased by almost 


13% for those groups which were highly Seiad im extra- 
yudicasl politica] activity. 

The political factor which contributes most to 
explaining litigation success in abortion cases is the 
identaty of the groups which became involved in federal 
district court cases dealing with abortion. Specifically, 
caval liberties Were over 41% more likely to prevail 
in their hitigation efforts in the tederai Cuurts than other 
groups; this variabie is significantiy related tu litigation 
success (p = .06). Aiso significant (p = .1@) 16 a group’s 
affiliation with the national organization of Planned 
Parenthood. This affiliation increased a group’s chances of 


prevailing in court cases by almost 23%. Also receiving 


favorable outcomes from the federal courts in abortion cases 
were, in descending order, women’s rights organizations (p = 
e222), professional organizations and labor unions (p = 
religious organizations (p = .75), and lastly, public 
interest groups (p = .85), though none of these are 
statisticalliy significant. The only groups which, due to 
their identity, were wore likely to lose in federal court 
abortion cases were legal aid groups, though again this 
Variable is not significant (p = .74). 

The organizational factors contribute almost nothing to 
explaining organizational success in litigation. As 
poedicted, the fact that an organization made use of 


Voaunleers in its operations tended to contribute to 


success im litigation, though this variable 


is not significant (po = .55). With regard to the source of 


funds of the organizations, having some level of government 
a5 @ main Suurce of funds tended to help litigants (p = 
2457, while group’s priliary reilance upon membership dues 
(po = 2.57), fees Op = .92), and individual donors (p = .14) 
tended to hurt organizations in their litigation efforts in 
the federd]l courts, though none of these variables is 
Statistically significant. 

Hence, interest group litigation in abortion cases is 
linked primarily to political factors, with civil liberties 
groups and abortion clinics associated with Planned 
Parenthood receiving the most’ favorable outputs from the 


federal courts, when controlling for other factors. Success 


2b 


f 


in litigation was also significantly liked to an 
organization’s involvement in politics, though groups which 
were politically active were penalized for this in terms of 
court outcomes. Alao, for the one litigation-related 
variable that is significantly related to litigation 
success, inter-group cooperation, the relationship is a4 
negative one, which suygests that cooperative efforts 
between groups hurts rather than helps organizational 
litigants. 

A&A general picture which thus emerges is that the 
tederal courts were not responsive in post-Roe v. Wade 
(157s) abortion cases to litigation-related variables of 


groups and even their repeat player status. Instead, court 


outcumes abortion cases were linked to political factors, 


with civil liberties groups and Planned Parenthood 
eftiisates obtaining preferential decisions by the federal 


Cwurtls. 
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A Theoretical Framework for the Analysis of 
Political Values 


Rod Yellon 


This paper is the fourth in a continuing research program 
whose purpose is to unify the discipline of political sci- 
ence. In the first paper (Yellon, 1990) it was argued that 
the record of research of political scientists over the last 
fifty years has been one of increasing theoretical fragmen- 
tation rather than of the progressive growth of cumulative 
knowledge and that redressing the situation required the 
reconceptualization of the discipline. As the theoretical 
foundation for such reconceptualization that paper proposed: 
(a) a redefinition of the concept of paradigm; (b) a set of 
seventeen criteria for the evaluation and formal comparison 
of candidates for paradigmatic status; and (c) the neuro- 
biological paradigm of politics in the form of a precise, 
comprehensive definition of politics meeting the stipulated 
criteria. Central to the neurobiological paradigm is the 
notion that politics, as any human activity, is determined 
by brain functioning and therefore the science’ of politics 
must not only be consistent with neuroscientific knowledge 
but also, at least in principle, be reducible to its 
terms[1]. 


The second paper (Yellon, 1991) advanced a two-stage cri- 
tique of the neurobiological paradigm's main competitor to 
serve as the theoretical foundation for the study of poli- 
tics -- the rational actor (choice) model. First, numerous 
lines of argument and real-world examples were marshalled to 
undermine the validity of the "pure" or "perfect" rational 
actor model. Then, further lines of argument and empirical 
evidence were put forward to refute the claim to paradigmat- 
ic status of the "best defence" against this critique -- 
what might be referred to as the "restricted rationality 
model," the "instrumental rationality model," or the 
"(limited) subjective utility preference model." While any 
Paradigm of human behavior, or that paradigm's central mod- 
el, must be able to encompass the elements of rational 
choice that are part of human decision-making, rational 
choice theory itself is inadequate as a paradigm for politi- 
cal science. However, the neurobiological paradigm shares 
two basic perspectives with its rational choice competitor: 
the basic unit of analysis is the individual person and the 
basic process to be analyzed is decision-making. 


The third paper (Yellon, 1992) presented a universal mod- 
el of the political decision-making process. The model rep- 
resented a requisite extension of the neurobiological para- 
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digm anda necessary alternative to the rational actor 
model. Consisting of a causally-related set of seventeen 
cauSal relationships, the model attempts to replicate at a 
very high level of abstraction how the brain works regarding 
politics. The crucial structural element of the model which 
distinguishes it from all others is that just as one and the 
Same neuronal network in the brain interacts with various 
combinations of other neuronal networks to produce causal 
sequences of human brain activity, one and the same variable 
in the model interacts with various combinations of other 
variables to represent causal sequences in the political 
decision-making process. 


In addition, the very high level of abstraction of the 
model involves the hypothesis that the neuronal networks 
constituting the semantic content of the human brain can be 
classified by means of the twin concepts of values and 
empirical beliefs. Empirical beliefs are neuronal networks 
whose semantic content consists of processes and/or existen- 
tial states that a person considers to constitute empirical 
reality. Values are neuronal networks whose semantic con- 
tent consists of processes and/or existential states that a 
person considers to be worth maintaining or enhancing. 
Political values are neuronal networks whose semantic con- 
tent consists of political processes and/or existential 
states that a person considers worth maintaining or enhanc- 
ing and are delimited by the definition of politics present- 
ed in Yellon (1990)[2]. 


The present paper develops a theoretical framework for 
the analysis of political values. This constitutes a neces- 
Sary elaboration of the universal model presented in Yellon 
(1992). Although that paper defined the concept of politi- 
cal values and specified its precise causal linkages to oth- 
er variables in the explanatory process, it did not develop 
the concept of political values at a level of abstraction 
low enough to allow for its universal application to the 
analysis of political phenomena. This paper will attempt to 
provide that conceptualization. 


Although a detailed analysis of the conceptualization of 
values in the discipline of political science would bea 
valuable undertaking, it will not be attempted here. How- 
ever, it should be noted that such conceptualization is one 
of the most central and long-standing theoretical tasks of 
the discipline and one that remains, at this writing, unac- 
hieved. The notion that the conceptualization of values is 
central to the discipline originated at least as far back as 
the ancient Greeks. Aristotle was among the first to pose 
the theoretical problem when he based his conceptualization 
of politics as a whole on the premise that "All men do all 
their acts with a view to achieving something which is, in 
their view, a good" (Aristotle, 1946). 
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In the modern era the importance of the concept of values 
to the theoretical development of the relatively new sub- 
discipline of international politics was emphasized by Beard 
(1934) and its salience to the discipline as a whole by 
Lasswell (1936). Following World War II, Easton's ([1953] 
1971) influential definition of politics as "the authorita- 
tive allocation of values for a society”™ echoed Aristotle as 
to the centrality of the concept of values to any general 
theoretical understanding of politics. However, like Aris- 
totle before him, Easton did not produce a theoretical elab- 
Oration of the concept of values appropriate for the disci- 
pline as a whole. Nor have any other general theorists of 
the post-war era succeeded in doing so, although Lasswell 
and Kaplan's (1950) pioneering work on values has’ led to 
Subsequent qualitative (Lasswell et al., 1976) and quantita- 
tive (McVicar, 1989) analyses. 


Besides general theorists, the political scientists who 
might be considered most stimulated to produce a_ general 
theoretical elaboration of the concept of values are those 
concerned with ideology, of which values would appear to be 
the most crucial component. However, notwithstanding the 
enormous attention devoted to that topic and its prominence 
in undergraduate instruction, the failure of those focussing 
on ideology to develop a theoretical framework for the anal- 
ysis of political values is quite manifest[3] (Baradat, 
1991; Heywood, 1992; Macridis, 1992; Skidmore, 1993). 


By contrast, the most successful approach to the problem 
of conceptualizing political values has probably been that 
of Inglehart and his associates (Inglehart, 1977; Inglehart, 
1990; Inglehart and Abramsom, 1993). According to one 
assessment (Dalton, 1991: 28), "Ronald Inglehart's thesis of 
postmaterial value change. . . is one of the major theoreti- 
cal and empirical innovations in the recent study of Western 
industrial democracies." Moreover, new evidence suggests 
that the thesis may apply much more broadly (Inglehart and 
Abramson, 1993). 


It does not detract from the significant accomplishments 
of Inglehart and his associates, however, to note some of 
the limitations of their research en@trprise from the per- 
spective of developing a general conceptualization of polit- 
ical values. 


First, it deals with two particular configurations of 
values, not with political values as a whole. 


Second, it focuses on the consequences for political 
behavior of the shift from one of these value configurations 
to the other, rather than on political values as causal 
variables in explanations of all political behavior. 
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Third, it would appear relevant mainly to the analysis of 
certain mass political behaviors, with only very limited 
utility for the analysis of the political behavior of polit- 
ical leaders. 


Fourth, the two value configuration categories employed 
appear, at best, to have applied only to approximately fifty 
per cent of the populations analyzed. On the four occasions 
in Inglehart and Abramson (1993) when the actual percentage 
share of a population classified either as materialist or 
post-materialist at the outset of the period is given, for 
example, the percentage share of the population falling into 
the two categories combined is only 43% (Britain), 52% 
(France), 45% (United States), and 51% (West Germany, 
France, Britain, Italy, The Netherlands, and Belgium com- 
bined). The percentage of each of these four populations 
whose value configuration was neither materialist nor post- 
materialist (labelled "mixed") always constituted the larg- 
est single segment, being 57%, 48%, 55%, and 49% respective- 
ly. 


Fifth, on the basis of the data given for the period 
under consideration, it would appear that over time two con- 
sequences of generational replacement are that the two val- 
ues configuration categories employed apply to an _ even 
smaller percentage of the population and that the percentage 
share of the population that becomes post-materialist, 
despite its growth, remains a very distinct minority. Thus, 
if the data given (Inglehart and Abramson, 1993:11) for the 
changes in the value configuration categories resulting from 
the 40% population replacement in the six-nation West Euro- 
pean sample between 1970 and 1992 is extrapolated, a 100% 
population replacement will result in a population of which 
7.5% will be materialists, only 23.5% will have become post- 
materialists, and an overwhelming majority -- 69% -- will be 
neither ("mixed"). 


Thus, despite the achievements of the research program 
carried out by Inglehart and his associates, one of the cen- 
tral tasks of political science -- the development of a gen- 
eral conceptualization of political values -- remains to be 
accomplished. In this, however, political scientists are 
not alone, however, for 


there is as yet little consensus about how to con- 
ceptualize and measure values and especially about 
how to do so in a manner that will be conceptually 
meaningful across levels of analysis, from the 
individual at the micro level to societal and cul- 
tural institutions at the macro level (Rokeach and 
Ball-Rokeach, 1989: 775). 
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The failure of all previous efforts to solve this concep- 
tual problem is due, in large part at least, to the fact 
that they have lacked the theoretical guidance of an effec- 
tive paradigm (Kuhn, 1970). In most cases no paradigm was 
involved. Rokeach (1973: 27-30), for example, after dis- 
cussing the procedures for arriving at his two lists of 18 
terminal and 18 instrumental values, concludes candidly that 
"the overall procedure employed in selecting the two lists 
is admittedly an intuitive one." Lasswell and Kaplan (1950: 
55-73) do not reveal the source(s) of their values frame- 
work; it clearly is not based on an explicit paradigm and 
presumably was arrived at inductively from their general 
knowledge of politics. In a few cases an explicit paradigm 
is involved but it is an ineffective one. Thus, for exam- 
ple, use of the rational actor (choice) paradigm leads notya 
general conceptualization of political values but to a beg- 
ging of that theoretical question. 


The theoretical framework for the analysis of political 
values that is presented in this paper iS an extension of 
the neurobiological paradigm of politics (Yellon, 1990). 
Thus it differs from all preceding conceptualizations of 
this type in that it is not only based on an explicit para- 
digm, but on one which appears to be efficacious for general 
theory construction in political science. The neurobiologi- 
cal paradigm has demonstrated its unique ability to demar- 
cate precisely the subject matter of politics and (Yellon, 


1992) to create a general explanatory model with unique 
structural characteristics. 


Using the neurobiological paradigm (see endnote 2) as the 
basis for creating a theoretical framework for the analysis 
of political values establishes the following criteria for 
construction of the framework: 


1. The framework must be reducible, at least in princi- 
ple, to neurobiological terms, i.e. to neuronal net- 
works. 


It must be consistent with neuroscientific knowledge. 
This entails, inter alia, that the framework be capa- 
ble of dealing with individuals' sets of political 
values that are potentially highly complex, very 
closely connected to one another and to empirical 
beliefs, and capable of variation over time. Fur- 
ther, it cannot be predicated on the assumption that 
the relationships among the set of political values 
are logical (e.g. rigorously hierarchical or precise) 
or that individuals engage in mathematically exact 
calculations regarding these political values and the 
relationships among them (Yellon, 1991). 
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The framework must be consistent with knowledge of 
evolutionary biology, i.e. compatible with the selec- 
tive development of human species traits that are 
useful for successful adaptation to the environment. 
Thus, for example, the framework could not specify 
"death by suicide" as a general value. 


The basic unit of analysis must be the individual, 
although groups of individuals may be conceived of as 
sharing to varying degrees political values by virtue 
of their membership in a particular population. 


The framework must incorporate the notion of repre- 
sentation. Individuals or groups of individuals seek 
values for others as well as for themselves. 


It must embody the process of influence. Except for 
political value relationships occurring in terms only 
of the self, achieving political values always 
involves a process requiring behavior "by others" or 
"by third parties.” 


The framework must allow for the analysis of an indi- 
vidual's unarticulated or subconscious political val- 
ues. 


It must accomodate comprehensive analysis of values 
associated with rights. 


The framework must permit analysis of those values 
associated with the acquisition and occupancy of 
positions. 


It must be universally applicable in time. 


The framework must be universally applicable in 
place. 


Its scope of application should extend to observers 
of the subject domain, i.e. the framework should be 
applicable to the analysis of the political values of 
those applying it. 


The framework should eliminate all levels-of-analysis 
problems. 


It should be capable of subsuming all other acquired 
knowledge of political values. 


The framework should constitute a basis for creating 
knowledge of political values that could not be 
incorporated by other such frameworks. 
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16. It should be expressed as parsimoniously as possible 
consistent with its fulfillment of the preceding cri- 
teria. 


These criteria are applied in a two-stage process to 
produce the theoretical framework for the analysis of polit- 
ical values. First, at the highest level of generalization, 
the universe of political values is conceptualized as being 
constituted by six values, as follows: 


Autonomy is the political process and/or existential 
State of having one's ability to act independently unimp- 
inged upon by others and/or of assisting others to have 
their ability to act independently unimpinged upon by third 
parties. 


Authority is the political process and/or existential 
State of having the legitimacy of one's exercise of power(s) 
(whether designated or assumed) recognized by others and/or 
of assisting others to have the legitimacy of their exercise 
of power(s) recognized by third parties. 


Security is the political process and/or existential 
State of having one's person and/or possessions become or 
remain safe from physical harm by others and/or of assisting 
others to have their persons and/or possessions become or 
remain safe from physical harm by third parties. 


Welfare is the political process and/or existential state 
of having one's material and bodily well-being benefited by 
others and/or of assisting others to have their material and 
bodily well-being benefited by third parties. 


Status is the political process and/or existential state 
of having positive thoughts about oneself expressed by oth- 
ers and/or of assisting others to have positive thoughts 
expressed about themselves by third parties. 


Ideativity is the political process and/or existential 
State of having one's principles and/or proposals for behav- 
ior accepted by others and/or of assisting others to have 
their principles and/or proposals for behavior accepted by 
third parties[4]. 


This formulation meets most of the specified criteria for 
the theoretical framework, but not all. In particular, it 
does not capture the potential complexity of an individual's 
set of political values, which in turn places limits on its 
analytical utility. Thus, the second stage in fulfilling 
the specified criteria involves the introduction of the 
hypothesis that political values are relational; more spe- 
cifically, that political values arise and exist in the 
brain in relation either to a specific population or toa 
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specific position. Thus, for every population of which an 
individual is a member and for every position that an indi- 
vidual occupies, that individual possesses a set of politi- 
cal values. Thus an individual possesses a set of political 
values in relation to himself/herself and (potentially) in 
relation to his/her marriage, family, ethnic group, neigh- 
borhood, urban/rural community, State/province, national 
state, and global community. The same individual will poss- 
ess a set of political values in relation to each of the 
positions he/she holds, which may include those of father/ 
mother/child, neighborhood watch block captain, city coun- 
cillor, member of the opposition party in the provincial 
legislature, member of the national governing party or fed- 
eral bureaucracy, or director-general of an international 
agency. In every case, however, the set of values will be 
an application of the six general political values to that 
specific population or position. This is illustrated with 
reference to a limited mumber of particularly significant 
value relationships in the form of a chart on the following 
page. (The distinction between imperative and interest val- 
ues is discussed further below in connection with the longi- 
tudinal analysis of Chinese state foreign policy values.) 


The application of the value categories presented in the 
chart will now be illustrated using both classes of politi- 
cal behaviors and specific political actions as examples. 
However, due to limitations of time and space only the first 
value relationship category -- the political values of per- 
sons in their capacity as national state leaders -- will be 
illustrated at this time. For each of the six general val- 
ues a four-fold application will be given. Reference will be 
made to these persons' seeking of values in domestic affairs 
for their entity as a whole and to their seeking to assist 
others within that entity to secure values from third par- 
ties; reference will also be made to their seeking of values 
in foreign affairs for their entity as a whole and to their 
seeking to assist others to secure values from third par- 
ties. 


Autonomy: 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to have their state's ability to act 
independently in terms of its political-economic system 
(i.e. in its ability to maintain what they define as its 
integrity) unimpinged upon by others. Examples would 
include: South Africa's former apartheid laws; U.S. Supreme 
Court rulings upholding the separation of church and state; 
prohibitions against the formation of other political par- 
ties in one-party states; U.S. Congressional and presiden- 
tial opposition to a government-run medical insurance system 
as "socialist." 
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Persons in their capacity as mational state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to assist others to have their ability 
to act independently unimpinged upon by third parties. 
Examples would include: the U.S Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1964; the U.S. Voting Rights Act of 1965; former Commu- 
nist states’ laws against the private hiring of labor, seen 
as protection against capitalist "exploitation"; Islamic 
States' laws against uSury. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to have their state's ability to act 
independently in terms of its political-economic system 
unimpinged upon by others. Examples would include: the gen- 
eral prohibition against interference in the domestic 
affairs of other states; in 1985 France officially protested 
comments of the U.S. ambassador questioning the national 
loyalty of members of the French Communist Party, some of 
whom at that time were serving as ministers in a coalition 
government. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to assist others to have their ability to 
act independently unimpinged upon by third parties. Exam- 
ples would include: all efforts aimed at protecting the 
rights of citizens abroad; the seeking of agreements for the 
return of children kidnapped to another state as part of a 
marriage breakdown. 


Authority 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to have the legitimacy of their state's 
exercise of powers recognized by others. Examples would 
include: customs and excise laws and regulations; prosecu- 
tion of those who violate court orders regarding demonstra- 
tions related to abortion or logging; the imposition of pen- 
alties for evading compulsory military service. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to assist others to have the legitimacy 
of the exercise of their powers recognized by third parties. 
Examples would include: laws regarding the right to strike; 
laws regarding the right to choose to have an abortion; laws 
regarding the right to engage in pacifism. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to have the legitimacy of the state's 
exercise of powers recognized by others. Examples would 
include: all measures aimed at ensuring respect for their 
State's sovereign status within a definable territory, such 
as the insistence that there be no intrusion into that ter- 
ritory without official permission. 
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Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to assist others to have the legitimacy 
of their exercise of powers recognized by third parties. 
Examples would include all measures aimed at supporting cit- 
izens legally challenging the suppression of their exercise 
of fundamental human rights. 


Security: 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to have their state's persons and/or 
possessions become or remain safe from physical harm by oth- 
ers. Examples would include: laws against riot and insur- 
rection; measures to protect state leaders from assassina- 
tion; efforts to protect public property. 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to assist others to have their persons 
and/or possessions become or remain safe from physical harm 
by third parties. Examples would include: the activities of 
national crime prevention and law enforcement agencies, such 
as the F.B.I. and D.E.A. in the United States and Scotland 
Yard in the United Kingdom; the actions of national disaster 
warning and emergency relief agencies, such as the National 
Weather Service in the United States. 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 


in foreign affairs to have their state's persons and/or pos- 
sessions become or remain safe from physical harm by others. 
Examples would include all measures involving the creation 
and maintainance of national security, such as defensive 
military preparedness. 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to assist others to have their persons 
and/or possessions become or remain safe from physical harm 
by third parties. Examples would include all actions aimed 
at safeguarding citizens abroad from physical danger, such 
as by issuing warnings to them to leave the area (Lebanon) 
or engaging in intervention to rescue them (Grenada). 


Welfare: 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to have their state's population's 
material and bodily well- being benefited by others. Exam- 
ples would include all economic stimulus policies, such as 
job creation and easing of credit; national unemployment and 
health care programs. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to assist others to have their material 
ans bodily well-being benefited by others. Examples would 
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include: funding of substance and sexual abuse prevention 
programs; funding of adoption and foster care programs; laws 
and regulations regarding mandatory child-support payments 
to impoverished divorced custodial parents. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to have their state's population's 
material and bodily well- being benefited by others. Exam- 
ples would include: all measures aimed at securing favorable 
results in trading relations; all efforts designed to pre- 
vent the spread of disease from foreign countries to the 
domestic population. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to assist others to have their material 
and bodily well-being benefited by third parties. Examples 
would include: subsidies to facilitate investment and trad- 
ing initiatives abroad; protectionist policies; support for 
international exchanges of medical knowledge and technology. 


Status: 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to have- positive thoughts about their 
State expressed by others. Examples would include: comments 
and media campaigns aimed at stimulating positive popular 
reaction to the quality of life in the country, such as 


Prime Minister Mulroney's frequent mention in speeches that 
the United Nations had ranked Canada the number one country 
in the world in terms of the quality of life; U.S. presi- 
dents never seem to tire of suggesting to their citizens 
that the United States is the greatest country in the world. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to assist others to have positive 
thoughts about themselves expressed by third parties. Exam- 
ples would include: public praise for the contribution of 
particular groups, in particular ethnic ones, to the build- 
ing of the nation, such as are frequently contained in 
political speeches delivered on such occasions as St. Pat- 
rick's Day and Columbus Day in the United States; the bes- 
towal of awards for service to the country, such as the 
Queen's Birthday and New Year's Honours lists or inclusion 
in the mepership of the Order of Canada. 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to have positive thoughts about their 
State expressed by others. Examples would include: the pro- 
vision of information about one's state designed to elicit 
favorable reactions from foreign governments and popula- 
tions, such as the classic examples of Nazi and Soviet prop- 
aganda. 
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Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to assist others to have positive 
thoughts about themselves expressed by third parties. Exam- 
ples would include: the provision of information about indi- 
viduals and groups aimed at stimulating positive reactions 
from foreign governments or populations or from internation- 
al agencies, such as the trial balloon floated regarding 
Prime Minister Mulroney's suitability as a Secretary neral 
of the United Nations or recommendations of one's country's 
scientists for various Nobel Prizes. 


Ideativity: 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to have their state's ideological, nor- 
mative and policy ideas accepted by others. Examples would 
include Mao Zedong's launching of the Socialist Education 
Campaign and the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in 
China in the 1960s; John F. Kennedy's Inaugural Address ask- 
ing citizens not what their country could do for’ them but 
what they could do for their country. 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in domestic affairs to assist others to have their ideologi- 
cal, mormative and policy ideas accepted by third parties. 
Examples would include: government funding for advocacy 
groups, such as (until very recently) significant financial 


support by the federal Canadian government of women's advo- 
cacy and action groups, such as the National Action Commit- 
tee onthe Status of Women and the Legal Education and 
Action Fund; the granting of tax subsidies to religious 
groups and political parties. 


Persons in their capacity aS national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to have their state's ideological, norma- 
tive, and policy proposals accepted by others. Examples 
would include: Iran's efforts to spread Islamic fundamen- 
talism to other countries; President Bush's persuasion of 
other state leaders to join in a coalition to reverse Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. 


Persons in their capacity as national state leaders seek 
in foreign affairs to assist others to have their ideologi- 
cal, normative, and policy proposals accepted by third par- 
ties. Examples would include: all support given to the 
international political activities of non- governmental 
organizations, such as their inclusion in the recent review 
of the provisions of international rights; the activities of 
representatives of the Vatican regarding the cut-off of U.S. 
Support for Third World birth control programs by the Reagan 
Administration. 
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Having illustrated the framework on a detailed category- 
by-category basis with regardgthe political values of 
national state leaders, a different form of illustration 
will now be presented. In this case a longitudinal overview 
of the state foreign policy values of a single country will 
be the subject of analysis. Some general comments regarding 
the analysis of foreign policy values precedes the applica- 
tion of the theoretical framework. 


One approach to understanding foreign policy values is to 
view each sovereign state as having the goal of promoting 
its national interest, which therefore is considered the 
foreign policy value of each of the participants in that 
state's foreign policy decision-making process. To a certain 
extent this "national interest" approach makes sense in that 
it is reasonable to assume that such participants are moti- 
vated to achieve favourable results on behalf of the entity 
in whose name they are acting. But such an approach makes 
only limited sense for a number of reasons. 


First, the concept of national interest is too imprecise 
to be useful. It provides no meaningful criterion for 
determining whether a specific foreign policy objective is 
or is not "in the national interest.” 


Second, the concept of national interest is too general 
to be useful. We have already seen in our critique of the 
rational actor model that foreign policy decision-makers do 
not function as if they were a single, interchangeable per- 
son (mind). Instead they frequently differ. Such differenc- 
es are not limited to disagreements about what is the most 
appropriate action (means) to achieve a particular goal but 
also involve differences about whether or not the _ goal 
itself is an appropriate one to seek. By positing a single 
goal shared by all the participants in the foreign policy 
decision-making process the national interest approach fails 
to deal with the potential variety of goals that decision 
-makers may seek on behalf of the state or other entity in 
whose name they are acting. Such variety results not only 
from differences among the decision-makers but also from the 
fact that foreign policy decision- making must deal with a 
considerable variety of contexts (military and economic, 
conflictive and cooperative). Thus to say that participants 
in the foreign policy decision-making process are motivated 
by the goal of promoting "the national interest" is at best 
a truism which begs the question of the more specific nature 
of their objectives on behalf of the state (or other inter- 
national entity) in whose name they are acting. 


Third, the imprecision and generality of the concept of 
national interest leads to the further problem of policy- 
makers uSing it aS a rationalization for the advocacy of 
personal policy preferences. 


a 
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A second approach to understanding foreign policy values 
is to view each sovereign state as having the goal of 
increaSing its power; increasing the power of the state (or 
other international entity) in whose name the participants 
in the decision-making process are acting therefore is con- 
Sidered the foreign policy value of those participants. 
Like the national interest approach this perspective at 
first glance appears to make a certain amount of sense; pow- 
er appears to be such an important element of international 
politics that some scholars have even used the term "power 
politics" to describe international relations. However, the 
"power politics" approach to understanding foreign policy 
values has weaknesses very similar to those of the national 
interest approach. 


First, the concept of power is too imprecise to be use- 
ful. If we think of power as the capacity to control the 
behavior of others, then almost anything can constitute an 
element of power. Therefore to say that the participants in 
the foreign policy decision-making process seek to increase 
the power of the state in whose name they are acting is 
merely to say that they are seeking almost anything without 
being very helpful about the specific nature of their objec- 
tive. 


Second, this approach, like that of the national inter- 


est, iS a one- dimensional view of foreign policy values 
which ignores the differences among participants and the 
differences among situations both of which lead to the pur- 
Suit on the behalf of the state of a variety of specific 
objectives which may well have different degrees of salience 
to the question of increasing its power. 


Third, this approach suffers from a confusion between 
ends and means. When we refer to foreign policy values we 
are referring to the ends (goals, objectives) that are 
sought. However, power (like money) is not so much an end 
in itself but is fundamentally a means to achieve a variety 
of other objectives. Therefore to attempt to understand 
foreign policy values simply as the pursuit of power is to 
confuse the means with the ends and obscure rather’ than 
reveal the more specific nature of foreign policy values. 


A third approach to understanding foreign policy values 
is to analyze the content of the statements of the foreign 
policy decision-makers of a state (or other international 
entity) to provide a list of their objectives. This 
approach has the virtue of avoiding the pitfalls of the 
National interest and power politics approaches since it 
reveals the multiple, specific objectives which these par- 
ticipants seek on behalf of the state in whose name they are 
acting. Thus a study conducted along such lines revealed 
that at a particular point in time Canada's decision-makers 
had seventy-two foreign policy values. 
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While this approach is a considerable improvement over 
that of either the national interest or power politics per- 
spectives it is not without its own serious weakness. Such 
a "content analysis" approach lacks any conceptual framework 
into which to place its findings. Without such a framework 
it is not possible to make any meaningful generalizations 
about the content of these statements or to engage in mean- 
ingful comparisons between the foreign policy values of one 
set of participants in the foreign policy decision-making 
process and those of another set of participants (from 
another state or from a different historical period). 


A second limitation of this approach is that by focusing 
exclusively on the statements of leaders it fails to deal 
effectively with their unarticulated motives and possible 
divergences between their statements and their actions. 


A fourth approach to understanding foreign policy values 
is that adopted in this paper. It attempts to avoid the 
problems associated with the first three approaches. rt 
does so first by creating a conceptual framework for analyz- 
ing the foreign policy values which the decision- making 
participants seek on behalf of the state (or other interna- 
tional entity) in whose name they are acting, thus avoiding 
a crucial weakness of the third approach. Second, it avoids 
the imprecision and one- dimensional over-simplification of 
the first two approaches by establishing six general catego- 
ries of foreign policy values that are pursued on behalf of 
the state as set out above. These six categories are suffi- 
ciently specific to capture the multidimensional nature of 
such values while remaining sufficiently few in number so as 
to allow for generalization and comparision. 


Third, this conceptual framework adds a further refine- 
ment which allows for a distinction to be made between the 
most important values (referred to as imperative values) and 
values of lesser importance (interest values). 


Fourth, instead of limiting itself to formal content 
analysis of the participants’ statements this approach uti- 
lizes an interpretative approach, which is applied to the 
actions of the participants as well as to their statements. 


This approach results in the following conceptual frame- 
work for the analysis of state foreign policy values. There 
are two general types of foreign policy values. Imperative 
values are those foreign policy values generally considered 
sO important to the state that foreign policy decision-mak- 
ers feel compelled to take action in response to any event 
that they perceive might affect those values, especially if 
Wm that effect is perceived as potentially negative (i.e. 
a threat to those values). 
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There are three categories of imperative values, in the 
following order of importance: the autonomy of the state's 
political-economic system, frequently conceived of in terms 
of maintaining or enhancing its integrity against outside 
influence; the authority of the state over its territorial 
mandate; and the state's national security. 


The second general type of foreign policy values are 
referred to as interest values. Interest values are those 
foreign policy values that have varying degrees of value to 
the state so that foreign policy decision-makers are not 
compelled to take action in response to events that might 
affect these values, but are relatively free to choose 
whether or not to respond depending on their assessment of 
the importance of those values at that particular time. 
There are three categories of interest values, in the fol- 
lowing order of importance: the welfare of the state's pop- 
ulation, usually conceived of in terms of its health and 
economic well-being; the international prestige of the 
state; and the ideological, normative and policy influence 
of the state in the international arena. 


Thus the framework for the analysis of the foreign policy 
values pursued on behalf of the state by the participants in 
its decision-making process (in short, state foreign policy 
values) is as follows: 


State Foreign Policy Values 


Imperative Values: 
Political-Economic System 
Territorial Authority 


National Security 


Interest Values: 


Health and Economic 
Well-being of Population 


International Prestige 


Ideological, Normative and Policy 
Influence in International Arena 
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Before illustrating the framework with a practical appli- 
cation of it, it is important to note that the classifica- 
tion of state foreign policy values as imperative or inter- 
est and the hierarchy of importance of the six state foreign 
policy values is not valid in absolute terms. Thus, depend- 
ing on the particular circumstances at a particular time, a 
Participant in the foreign policy decision-making process 
may consider that the international prestige of the state on 
whose behalf he or she is acting is a relatively more impor- 
tant interest value than the health and economic well-being 
of the population. Such a participant may even consider 
that in the particular circumstances at that particular time 
the international prestige of the state on whose behalf he 
or she is acting is a matter directly related to the state's 
national security and therefore should be treated as an 
imperative value rather than as an interest value. This, 
for example, was President Kennedy's thinking at the time of 
the Cuban missile crisis in October 1962. Thus this frame- 
work represents a set of hypotheses which may require revi- 
sion aS a result of systematic testing or as a_ result of 
fundamental changes in the nature of international politics 
that may emerge in future years. However, a general over- 
view of the nature of international politics since the 
inception of the modern state system in 1648 suggests that 
these hypotheses are highly plausible and are likely to be 
generally substantiated when subjected to empirical testing. 
Cases that do not support the hypotheses will be found and 


must be noted (and if possible used to refine the hypoth- 
eses). But such cases, if not too numerous, will not 
detract from the potential general validity and usefulness 
of the framework. 


Let uS now turn to a detailed illustration of the appli- 
cation of the framework: an analysis of the state foreign 
policy values of China since 1949. China is a particularly 
appropriate case to study since it has been involved in the 
three most important axes of division in international poli- 
tics since World War II. AS a communist country China has 
been involved in the communist-noncommunist (East-West) 
dimension of international politics, as an economically 
developing (Third World) country China has been involved in 
the developed-developing (North- South) dimension of inter- 
national politics, and as a country weakened by almost twen- 
ty years of civil war and almost ten years of simultaneous 
military struggle against Japanese imperialism China has 
been involved in the strong-weak dimension of international 
politics. 


In the analysis that follows each Chinese foreign policy 
value is first identified by the category of the state for- 
eign policy values framework into which it fits, then the 
Specific value itself is stated, and finally one or more 
examples are given of specific Chinese foreign policy 
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actions that resulted (in part at least) from the fact that 
participants in the Chinese foreign policy decision-making 
process held that particular foreign policy value. 


Imperative value of the autonomy of state political- 
economic system. 


a) The establishment of a socialist system in China 
that is distinctly suited to Chinese conditions. 


i) Until the 1970s Chinese leaders severely 
limited interaction between China and capi- 
talist (anti-socialist) States (except in 
the area of trade) that might "contaminate" 
their political-economic system and there- 
fore were perceived as a threat to it. 


Following the development of an ideological 
split between China and the Soviet Union in 
the early 1960s Chinese leaders’ severely 
restricted contacts between China and the 
Soviet Union which were perceived as a 
threat to the maintenance and development of 
the Chinese-style socialist political-eco- 
nomic system. 


2. Imperative value of territorial authority. 


a) Re-establishment of the territorial integrity of 
China. 


i) The invasion of Tibet in 1950. 


ii) All actions taken at different times aimed 
at reuniting Taiwan with mainland China. 


3. Imperative value of territorial authority. 


a) Establishment of the legitimacy of the new Chinese 
regime. 


i) Efforts to receive diplomatic recognition, 
e.g. Zhou Enlai's diplomacy at the Bandung 
Conference of 1955. 


Efforts (not successful until 1971) to occu- 
py China's seat in the United Nations. 
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4, Imperative value of national security. 


a) Deterrence of stronger states from attacking Chi- 
na. 


i) Signing of a military alliance with the 
Soviet Union in 1950 to secure Soviet assis- 
tance in the event of an attack on China by 
the United States and Japan. 


Intervention in the Korea War in 1950 as 
U.S. troops neared the Chinese border. 


The launching of the Taiwan Straits crises 
of 1954-55, 1958, and 1962. 


Improvement of relations with the United 
States following border clashes with the 
Soviet Union and Soviet threats in 1969. 


The development of ICBM delivery systems 
capable of reaching targets in the western 
part of the Soviet Union as well as_ the 
United States. 


Attempts to get the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. to 


make "no first use of nuclear weapons" com- 
mitments. 


5. Imperative value of national security. 


a) Removal of the armed forces of powerful states 
from areas on or close to China's borders. 


i) Application of pressure on the North Viet- 
namese leader Ho Chi Minh to agree to a 
peace settlement in Vietnam at the Geneva 
Conference in 1954 (in order to forestall 
potential involvement of U.S. forces follow- 
ing the defeat of the French). 


Dispatch of significant amounts of military 
and economic aid to Vietnam from the 
mid-1960s to the early 1970s to help the 
Vietnamese to inflict a severe defeat on the 
U.S. and thus encourage withdrawal of their 
armed forces from that area. 


Diplomatic and military assistance to Cambo- 
dian resistance fighters following the Viet- 
NMamese invasion of Cambodia in 1975 in order 
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to prevent the development of a powerful 
Vietnamese Federation functioning as a Sovi- 
et proxy in the area. 


Interest value of the health and economic well-being 
of the state's population. 


a) Economic development. 


i) Acceptance of Soviet foreign aid from 1950 
until the early 1960s. 


ii) Efforts to expand trade with industrially- 
developed capitalist countries and receive 
technology transfers from them from the 
1970s onwards. 


Sending Chinese students to study in the 


Soviet Union during the 1950s and in the 
United States from the late 1970s onwards. 


Interest value of the state's international prestige. 


a) Recognition as having a significant leadership 
role in the international communist movement. 


i) Diplomatic assistance given to repair rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the East- 
ern Europe communist states following the 
Polish and Hungarian crises of 1956. 


Theoretical contributions to Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology from 1956 onwards regarding the 
issues of de-Stalinization, peaceful coexis- 
tence, and peaceful transitions to social- 
ism. 


Interest value of the state's international prestige. 


a) Recognition of China as a major power in interna- 
tional politics. 


i) Efforts at different times to reunite Taiwan 
with mainland China and thus eliminate a 
humiliating symbol of China's weakness. 
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Efforts (some successful, some not) to rene- 
gotiate the "unequal" treaties imposed on a 
weak China during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries by Western imperialist powers and 
thus replace these symbols of China's past 
weakness with symbols (new treaties) of Chi- 
na's new strength. 


The development of atomic weapons (first 
tested October 1964). 


Efforts (finally successful in 1971) to 
occupy the Chinese seat as one of the five 
permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council. 


9. Interest value of the state's international prestige. 


a) Recognition as a model for Third World countries 
to follow. 


i) 


Dissemination of information in the late 
1950s suggesting that the Chinese Great Leap 
Forward strategy was the most appropriate 
model for the economic development of the 
agrarian economically-underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. (As it turned out 
the strategy was a failure.) 


Dissemination of information from 1960 
onwards (such as criticism of the Soviet 
foreign aid that China had received in the 
1950s) Suggesting that the new Chinese 
strategy of "self-reliance" (i.e. not 
accepting foreign aid for economic develop- 
ment) should be copied by other developing 
countries. 


10. Interest value of the state's ideological, normative 
and policy influence in the international arena. 


a) Bringing about the world-wide acceptance of commu- 
nist ideology. 


i) 


Joining the "communist camp" in 1949 (which 
Chinese leader Mao Zedong referred to as 
"leaning to one side"). 
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Beginning in 1957 the Chinese leaders tried 
to encourage the Soviet Union to take a 
tougher line against the communist coun- 
tries' main international adversary, the 
United States, based on the Soviet Union's 
apparent lead in ICBM technology. This Chi- 
nese action was symbolized by a phrase used 
by Mao ina speech in Moscow in November 
1957 in which he claimed that "The East Wind 
prevails over the West Wind." 


Following the split with the Soviet Union in 
the early 1960s the Chinese leaders tried to 
encourage the non-ruling communist parties 
in the world, Particularly in developing 
countries, to adopt a more militant, revolu- 
tionary strategy. For example in 1965 the 
Chinese advised the Indonesian Communist 
Party to attempt to seize power through a 
coup d'etat. (It failed and the Indonesian 
military seized power and slaughtered Indo- 
nesian communists by the thousand.) 


Chinese leaders from the mid-1960s onwards 
contributed military, financial, and propa- 
ganda assistance to a number of communist 
revolutionary regimes and movements, such as 
North Vietnam. 


Chinese leaders have generally been willing 
to support all movements opposing colonial- 
ism aS a means of weakening communism's main 
adversary, Western imperialism, which is 
perceived as drawing much of its’ strength 
from the economic exploitation of such colo- 
nial (or neo-colonial) possessions. 


11. Interest value of the state's ideological, normative 
and policy influence in the international arena. 


a) Efforts to gain international acceptance of the 
normative principle that there should be a redis- 
tribution of wealth from the rich nations’ to the 
poor nations. 


i) 


Chinese representatives have participated in 
various conferences and organizations 
designed to create unity among the poor 
Third World countries regardless of ideolo- 
gical preference, e.g. the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference in Bandung in 1955, the Afro-Asian 
Peoples' Solidarity Organization. 
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Chinese representatives have strongly sup- 
ported the call, first made at the United 
Nations in 1974, for a New International 
Economic Order. 


Chinese leaders in the 1970s advanced the 
Three World's Theory, which advocated a 
Strategy in which Third World countries 
would unite to seek concessions from the 
First World (the United States and the Sovi- 
et Union) and would enter into tactical tem- 
porary alliances with Second World countries 
(middle-sized developed countries such as 
France and Canada) in order to enhance their 
bargaining leverage against the two First 
World superpowers. 


Conclusion 


This paper has utilized the neurobiological paradigm of 
politics to attempt to provide a solution to a fundamental 
but never-resolved theoretical problem in the discipline of 
political science -- the general conceptualization of polit- 
ical values. The paper hopefully demonstrates the para- 
digm's ability to guide theory construction in the disci- 
pline of political science. Although the illustration of 
the application of the theoretical framework for the analy- 
Sis of political values has been limited by considerations 
of time and space, it is hoped that the depth and range of 
the examples offered convey some notion of the tremendous 
power of the framework asS an analytical device. Finally, 
although it was not discussed the framework's power to sSub- 
sume successful research programs on political values, such 
as that of Inglehart and his associates, should also be 
clear. 
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ENDNOTES 


[1] Such reduction may also eventually be possible in prac- 
tice. So-called "souped-up" PET scanners can now pro- 
vide real-time computerized motion images of brain 
activity. Such scanners soon will become a potentially 
crucial tool for research in basic theory in political 
science. 


The formal definition is as follows: Politics consists 
of those neurobiological events, together with the 
effects of those events, as a result of which one or 
more individuals consider themselves authorized to act 
alone or with others on behalf of one or more individu- 
als and therefore involve themselves alone or with oth- 
ers in decision-making and/or decision-implementation 
processes related to exercising, or creating the poten- 
tial for exercising, such influence in relation to one 
Or more individuals as they consider, consciously or 
unconsciously, potentially instrumental to the mainte- 
nance or enhancement of one or more of those values (a) 
considered potentially consequential for rights acquired 
or forfeited, claimed or opposed by virtue of those 
individuals’ biological emergence or immigration into a 
territorially- based or non-territorially-based popula- 
tion, or some component of one, and/or (b) considered 
appropriate to the acquisition or occupancy of those 


positions established by or for a population to engage 
in decision-making and decision-implementation processes 
on its behalf; and, asa result of such involvement, 
thus engage with themselves and with others in conflict, 
competition, cooperation, quasi-competition, and acqui- 
escence leading to value outcomes of various degrees of 
equity. 


This failure is perhaps representative of the discipline 
as a whole, which appears to have abandoned the search 
for unifying conceptualizations. Stock-taking reviews 
of the discipline (Finifter, 1983; Crotty, 1991; Finift- 
er 1993) tend to reinforce and legitimize this theoreti- 
cal fragmentation (now rationalized as "theoretical plu- 
ralism") by organizing their undertakings essentially 
according to sub-field (or sub-sub-field) specializa- 
tions rather than according to (wholly or partially) 
cross-disciplinary concepts; Subject or conceptual 
indexes are dispensed with altogether. 


It has been necessary to coin the word "ideativity” to 
express this concept. 
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Gender Identity in a Visionary-Democracy: Women in Israel 


The past decade has produced a sizable volume of research on women's identity, 
particularly in western democracies (Klein 1984; Gurin 1985; Conover 1988; Wilcox 
1991; Davis and Robinson 1991). As group consciousness is presumably a prerequisite 
to political mobilization, the concept of gender identity (also termed gender 
consciousness) was deemed central to understanding popular support for feminist 
organizations and goals. Students of women's identity were often aware of a possible 
clash between gender self-perceptions and race or class consciousness (e.g. Moncrief et 
al. 1991; Welch and Sigelman 1992). The possible incompatibility of gender and 
national identities, however, has not received adequate scholarly attention. This 
incompatibility may be particularly pertinent to a "visionary democracy." 

Democracies can be placed on a continuum extending from a "service state" to a 
"visionary state". In the first type, the government suffices with providing services and 
reconciling conflicting interests among different groups and individuals. In the visionary 
State there is more emphasis on mobilization and socialization (Apter 1965:25). In such a 
State "the government has a predetermined vision or goal, and its primary function is to 
educate and mobilize on its behalf" (Liebman and Don-Yehiya 1987). Where vision 
prevails a highly articulated system of symbols and myths which define the boundaries 
of the community socializes the population and mobilizes them to the efforts required for 
its realization. Visionary states can be democratic as long as the parameters of the vision 
are defined by a variety of groups, each of which adds to its own nuances. Yet, there is 
a constant tension between the collective needs of society and particularistic needs of 
sub-groups within it, especially when those needs are incongruent with the basic 
attributes of the vision. The problem is most acute in democracies facing rapid social 
changes and/or external intransigence. Under these circumstances the vision centers on 
national identity, defined in terms of allegiance to one's own nation-state (Gellner 
1982:3). The purpose of national identity is to deepen individual commitment and 
loyalty to the regime, to increase solidarity among society's members, and to provide 
them with a sense of a community (Seton-Watson 1977; Smith 1982). A "community," 
in this regard, does not consist only of "common institutions and a single code of rights 
and duties for all the members" (Smith 1991:9) but also of a strong sense of belonging. 

Gender identity was slow to develop in service democracies. The fact that society is 
imbued with beliefs on meritocracy and intergenerational mobility, that gender inequality 
is not as marked as racial inequality, that women share with men economic gains and 
losses, that they are emotionally bound with males as husbands, brothers or fathers, that 
they often compete with other women of more privileged status (Gurin 1985), and that 
women are constructed as dependent target group, and are treated as such by policy 
makers (Schneider and Ingram 1993) often works against feminist consciousness. 
These are obstacles encountered by women world-wide. In visionary democracies the 
development of gender identity is discouraged by another major obstacle: delegitimation 
of challenge to fundamental norms. In a visionary democracy where allegiance to the 
"vision," pervades, sustained by a comprehensive socialization structure, women may 
be reluctant to carry their own banner. The sweeping force of national goals obstructs 
the crystallization of their own needs. At the same time, however, counterforces 
generated by universal quest for gender equality have encouraged women to carve their 
Own interests. 

Israeli women were faced with this dilemma: to be - faithful members of their 
community, or to be - proponents of their gender rights. Israel is a typical visionary 
democracy where national symbols and a collective identity loom large (Lissak 1989, 
Kimmerling 1985). Although changes have been identified in public mores, there is still 
a marked (some commentators say a growing) emphasis, rooted in basic Zionist 
orientations, on national solidarity and a sense of togetherness (Eisenstadt 1985). The 
purpose of this paper is to address the dilemma facing Israeli women vacillating between 
gender identity and national identity under circumstances of a visionary democracy. 
Three major questions will be addressed: (a) How widespread is gender identity among 
Israeli women? (b) What are the determinants of gender identity among Israeli women, 
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and how are those determinants affected by demographic variables other than sex? (c) 
What are the consequences of gender identity for political attitudes and behaviors? 

The vision: Constraints on gender identity 

Israel has adopted a vision subjecting its population to collective national mores. 
Needs, desires, and wishes of the individual have been subservient to those of the 
community, of the nation, and of the state. The emergence of the vision was sustained 
by two imperatives: first, the need to mold, within a relatively short time-span, more 
than a hundred ethnic communities into one people; second, the need to fulfill this task 
under circumstances of profound external hostility. 

Although Israel is overwhelmingly a Jewish state, with only some 20 percent non- 
Jews, it's population portrays a wide varicty of traditions, mores, and cultures. Since 
the early years of the century Jews from over a hundred countries in six continents 
immigrated to Israel bringing with them their own customs and ways of life. This has all 
happened in a relatively short period. Israel has turned into one of the colorful 
anthropological scenes where, for example, Ethiopians, practicing traditional customs, 
live side by side with recent citizens of communist Russia. In 1991 only 61.1 percent of 
the Jewish population were native-born. Of these only 22.3 percent were first- 
generation Israelis. (Statistical Abstracts 1992:94). Many of the newcomers have been 
estranged from Judaism and did not share the historical memories, language, and 
cultural symbols that make up a "nation." Inculcating a sense of a common collective 
identity among these diverse groups has been perceived as a national imperative. The 
creation of symbols that forged this collective identity was sustained by an all- 
encompassing, state-controlled, socialization structure. Comparative data reveal that 
these efforts proved successful, as Israeli citizens show far higher commitment to their 
country compared to citizens of other democratic states. A poll (conducted in 32 
countries) questioning the citizens’ readiness to defend their country revealed that 92 
percent of the Israelis, a far higher percentage compared to other western countries, are 
ready to defend their country (Yishai 1991:318). The replacement of national symbols 
by postmaterialist values has, to a large extent, escaped Israeli society (Gottlieb and 
Yuchtman Yaar, 1983) whose members still adhere to norms associated more with the 
"materialist" world. Furthermore, the collective mission of the Israelis has imposed 
upon them a certain way of life in which one was expected to forfeit private benefits and 
devote oneself to collective ends. The term "Chalutziut" (pioneering), embodying 
asceticism and austerity, has become the essence of good citizenship. Rigid principles 
of service dictating personal behavior were propagated for the sake of national 
liberation. As was noted by Elon (1981:136) "There is little that can be as demanding 
and restricting to an individual's liberty as service to an extreme form of libertarianism." 

Second, the process of producing a national identity and building a national 
homeland was carried amidst a hostile environment. The impact of the Arab-Israeli wars 
on the country's political culture and the consumption of its resources has been 
pervasive. The state expends a substantial proportion of the national income on defense; 
every man serves in the armed forces a sizable portion of his life (women's military 
service is considerably lower). The invocation of security has often overrode all other 
considerations (Horowitz and Lissak 1990). The ubiquitous security hazards have 
generated a sense of a "nation at siege" surrounded by enemies. The "Conflict" (i.e., 
Arab-Israeli belligerence) has perennially hovered over society overshadowing many 
other issues that have gained political recognition in other Western democracies. 
Furthermore, the siege mentality has generated pressures for unity, which is necessary 
for thwarting external threats. Israelis are consistently urged to disguise controversies 
and to denounce those who breach harmony. The paramount importance attributed to 
unity constitutes a major hindrance to the development of diversified identities in the 
State. 

What are the repercussions of this vision on the status of women? On the face of it 
women's liberation and national redemption have not been mutually exclusive as the 
founding fathers (indeed, not mothers) of the Jewish state incorporated the principles of 
gender equality as part and parcel of the national vision. Women were verbally granted 
full partnership in building the homeland and defending it against its enemies. The 
Declaration of Independence promised all citizens equality regardless of race, religion, 
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and sex. This promise was sustained by a legal infrastructure developed during the 45 
years of the state's existence. Israel is numbered among the countries where legislation 
addressing women's equality has been widely subscribed to. Between 1954 and 1964 a 
legislative infrastructure was set up to provide women with protective guarantees in the 
labor market, including the right for paid maternity leave, and less working hours for 
mothers of young children. During the 1980s laws were enacted that guarantee women 
equal rights in employment (including protection against sexual harassment), equal 
retirement rights, protection against violence in the family, and fiscal equality in the 
family. Since 1949 there has been a mandatory conscription of Israeli women (aged 18) 
to the armed forces. Notwithstanding these legislative efforts there is a wide gap 
between men and women that manifests itself in the economic, social, and political 
arenas. 

Israeli women encounter all the economic difficulties facing their female counterparts 
in other societies (Norris 1987): they are employed in a segregated labor market; sex 
based income differentials persist, women's prospects for promotion are lower than 
those of men. Although the right of women to do "men's jobs" was widely 
acknowledged in the early days of Jewish settlement in pre-state Israel, the 
contemporary labor market is highly segregated (Izraeli 1991). Between 1954 and 1992 
the proportion of women in the labor force almost doubled (from 21 percent to 41.6 
percent), but the occupational distribution of women is distinctly different from that of 
men. In 1991 over half (54.2 percent) of the women were employed in clerical, service, 
and sales occupations compared to 28.8 percent of the men (Statistical Abstracts 
1992:362). Furthermore, women's promotion to senior positions is extremely meager. 
For example, women constitute 42 percent of the instructors in the universities, and only 
4 percent of full professors; they constitute 51 percent of those employed in the civil 
service, but only 11 percent in the top five ranks of the administration (Toren 1987). 
Most importantly, despite the law requiring equal pay for men and women, women's 
hourly earning (in 1991) was 78.7 percent that of men (Statistical Abstracts 1992:384). 
In addition, most women (in 1992 37.3 percent of the labor force) are employed in part- 
time jobs in which opportunities for promotion are limited. Women tend to choose jobs, 
such as teaching in an elementary school, which allow them to control their working 
hours. Many women simply avoid demanding occupations intruding sharply into their 
domestic roles. 

Social gender inequality manifests itself mainly in personal matters. Marriage in 
Israel is both regulated and sustained by rigid religious rulings, incorporated into a 1953 
state law, which is highly discriminatory against women. Religious laws regulating 
personal affairs are one of the last legal bastions preventing women's equality. 
Women's associations have struggled to attenuate (if not eliminate) religious jurisdiction 
over family affairs. Faced with a solid opposition to change, their efforts have been in 
vain. Inequality persists also within the family. Although an overwhelming majority of 
births take place within a two-parents family, child care has been primarily the mother's 
responsibility. As noted by Safir (1991:59) even though labor laws were based on the 
socialist idea that all women should work, the assumption was that women would work 
part-time and would not shun their maternal responsibilities. The Israeli school system is 
tailored along this assumption. The short school day and the frequent and long school 
vacations impose financial and psychological pressures on working women. 

Finally, political power has been controlled predominantly by men. Admittedly, 
Golda Meir, as a Prime Minister, served in the highest and most powerful political 
position of the state. Unlike some other female leaders she was not recruited to her 
office by virtue of family contacts but rose through long years of political activity. Yet 
Meir was not a feminist and did nothing to facilitate or advance other women to 
positions of power. Aside from Meir there have been only a few instances of women 
serving as cabinet ministers. Underrepresentation is conspicuous also in the legislature. 
In the first elections taking place in the new state (in 1949) there were 11 women 
representatives in the Knesset (out of a total membership of 120). This was precisely the 
number of women who became Knesset members in the last elections (in 1992). No 
better is the women's lot in local government. Although representation of women in 
municipalities’ councils has more than doubled between 1950 and 1989, from 4.2 
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percent to 8.6 percent, it is still very small. More than one third of local councils are 
male preserves. The paucity of women is striking in mayoral positions. In the last 
municipal elections (1989) 29 women competed for mayoralties (out of a total of 216). 
Only one of them, however, a candidate of a small town, was elected. 

To sum up, Israel is not an egalitarian society as regards gender because the gap 
between legislative promise and its performance is extremely wide. Expectations for 
equal opportunities in the newly founded state were much higher than those offered by 
reality. Income differentials, job segregation, a glass ceiling impeding promotion, 
division of labor within the family and primarily an unequal distribution of political 
resources constitute symptoms of sex-based inequality. 

Gender disparities are influenced by the "vision" as the national imperatives, 
described above, have assigned women to traditional home and child-care roles, and 
have silenced their challenge to state authorities and values. The personal insecurity 
generated by processes of immigration, coupled with the trauma experienced by Jews 
during WW II, have led to the consolidation of the family as a major social unit. The 
importance of family in Israeli society has been widely acknowledged (e.g., Peres and 
Katz 1984). Its salience is reflected, first and foremost, in demographic data. Although 
Israel is an industrialized society with a proportion of employed in agriculture no higher 
than 3 percent, marriage and divorce rates are more akin to those of agrarian than those 
of western states (Katz and Peres 1986). The precarious security, the lengthy service of 
men in the armed forces, the memories of the holocaust, and ancient Jewish traditions 
have worked together to create a pervasive myth making "the family" superior almost to 
any other social institution. This superiority is one of the major hurdles for gender 
equality. As pointed out above, although increasingly more women join the labor force 
(including mothers of young children) they tend to concentrate in female occupations, 
which go together with family life. 

The enduring state of belligerence further enhanced women's responsibility over 
home and family. Although women do participate in the country's defense by serving 
two years in the army, their role is only token. They are precluded from combat units; 
their service term is much shorter than that of men; they are rarely promoted to senior 
positions. Women's military inferiority denies them the most important ticket for 
advancement in Israeli society, namely, contribution to its active defense. Furthermore, 
the continuous state of war has generated gender based division of labor, with men 
carrying the major burden of security and women remaining behind, charged with 
maintaining the home and caring for the children. The outcome of this division is a self- 
imposed censorship on women: they do not feel they have the right to complain, or they 
do so with a sense of guilt (Waintrater 1991). Finally, the widely held belief in one's 
duty to pay heed to collective needs nipped in the bud serious breach of social values. 
Even the fledgling Feminist Movement stated, in its letterhead it is a "Zionist-Feminist 
Movement" (emphasis mine) by thus paying allegiance to the national cause. How did 
these circumstances affect women's gender identity? Before presenting the data a short 
discussion of the term and its meaning in the present context is in order. 

What is gender identity? 

Gender identity has been described as an "elusive concept" difficult to grapple with 
(Rinehart 1993). Any group identity implies a sense of a common bond and of shared 
status. When sex is at stake the problem is aggravated as women are not a "group" in the 
classical sense of the term. Their "group" is too large and too heterogeneous to fall 
under the traditional category. Two major approaches can be discerned in regard to 
defining gender consciousness: the first centers on the sense of affinity women feel 
towards each other. This affinity has cognitive effects that are important for political 
consciousness. A good example of this approach is provided by Rinehart (1993:32) 
who suggested that gender consciousness is "one's recognition that one's relationship 
to the political world is at least partly but nonetheless particularly shaped by being 
female or male. This recognition is followed by identification with others in the 'group' 
of one's sex, positive affect toward the group, and a feeling of interdependence with the 
group's fortunes." The major indicator for evaluating identity on the basis of the 
interdependence approach is the “group closeness" question, included in the US 
National Election Study. This question first asks respondents how close they feel to a 
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variety of groups including women and feminists, and then asks them to pick the one 
group they feel closest to. This method (used, among others, by Gurin et al. 1980; 
Rinehart 1993:51-55) was unsuitable for this study for three reasons: as organized 
feminism is marginal in Israeli politics (Swirski 1991) only a few Israeli women would 
probably have chosen "feminists" as a group they feel closest to. Second, the 
“closeness” indicator has a different meaning in different sub-groups. It certainly varies 
among those subscribing to traditional women's roles and those advocating feminist 
values. Third, the test of closeness does not capture the major argument of this paper, 
that there may be an inherent contradiction between gender identity and a national 
identity. As an alternative respondents were requested to relate directly to their gender 
interests vis-a-vis their national interests. 

The second approach regarding gender consciousness focuses on attitudes toward 
gendered issues, often dealt with under the title of feminism. Leaving aside the 
vagueness of the concept, and its controversial meaning, it is widely agreed that 
"feminism at least means insistence on equality of treatment, particularly equal access to 
all elements of public life, along with the equal rewards for activities" (Black 1980:92). 
This approach attempts to capture collective orientations of women, assuming that they 
are discontent about the power of their category in society and that they desire a change 
in the status quo. In line with this approach respondents were asked to state their 
opinions on a number of items on gender-role issues, perceived discrimination in 
society, and support for feminism. Awareness of gender inequalities are thus treated as 
beliefs indicating gender consciousness. The present study follows this second 
approach. 

Data and measures 

A national sample of 1170 respondents (comprising 529 men and 641 women) was 
surveyed in the winter of 1993. The survey was conducted within the framework of a 
broader study on the influence of women's associations on gendered public policy. 
Respondents, interviewed face-to-face, were presented with a series of questions 
looking into their political attitudes and political behaviors. 

Gender consciousness was identified on the basis of two criteria: a choice between 
national and gender identities and attitudes towards feminist issues. The hierarchy of 
identities was captured by a question regarding the relative importance of gender vs. 
national interests in the following words: "My interests as an Israeli citizen are more 
important to me than my interests as a woman/man." Second, respondents were 
presented with a series of statements pertaining to women's equality in three domains: 
the polity, the family, and society at large. 

The political domain. Respondents’ views on political equality for women included 
three statements. The first looked into women's independent political partisan activity. 
Israel has adopted an extreme proportional electoral system granting representation to 
any list securing 1.5 percent of the vote (up to 1992 the "blocking percentage" was 
merely 1 percent). This arrangement spurred fragmentation of the electoral arena, with 
as many as 30 lists competing for legislative representation. Among these were two 
women's parties, which entered the race twice in Israeli history (in 1977 and in 1992). 
Although women's lists have failed to secure parliamentary representation, they have 
become a focal symbol for feminism, and an attribute of women's independence in the 
male-dominated political world. Support in principle of a women's list is associated with 
a high measure of gender consciousness. 

The second political issue centered on managerial skills. In Israel, as in most 
democratic societies, the proportion of women in top managerial positions both in the 
private and in the public sectors is token. Women face a glass ceiling that prevents them 
from climbing to the top. The statement presented to the respondents was whether, 
according to their opinion "Women's managerial skills are not lower than those of 
men." Third, in view of the scarcity of women in politics, respondents were requested 
to state their opinions regarding their suitability for this public domain. Is, indeed, 
politics too dirty for women to be involved with? Is it, as the distribution of power 
resources in national governing institutions reveals, a male's domain reserve? 

[he family domain. Family values are deeply embedded in traditional Jewish culture 
and evoke strong, solidaristic groups commitments to the protection of women (Izraeli 
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and Tabory 1988). The question is to what extent are Israelis ready to endorse equality 
in the family. Respondents were asked to reveal their attitudes regarding parental 
responsibility, career and sharing of domestic chores. The first statement probed 
attitudes toward child rearing in the following words: "Being home and taking care of 
small children is more important than working outside." Second, women's right to 
pursue their own career was tested in the following words: "Women should pursue 
their own career even at the cost of some family inconvenience." Finally, the problem of 
equal sharing in domestic chores was put to the respondents’ judgment as follows: 
"When both spouses are working, men and women should have an equal share in house 
keeping and child rearing." 

The social domain. Under this category respondents were asked to state their views 
regarding general norms of gender equality. Reproductive choice has been considered as 
the pinnacle of this equality. Abortion was legalized in Israel in 1978 but the law hinged 
its performance on the approval of a 3-person committee whose guiding principle is not 
the woman's choice but rather four criteria based on professional definitions (Yishai 
1993). An alternative legislative proposal, giving the pregnant woman the right to 
determine the fate of her pregnancy, was outrightly rejected by the Knesset. Approval of 
women's reproductive choice was considered as an indicator of gender identity. 
Respondents were further requested to reveal their views on gender equality by 
evaluating two concluding statements: (a) there is no justification for full equality 
between men and women in various domains of public life; (b) women already enjoy 
equal rights. There is no need to act specifically on their behalf. The validity of this 
gender identity scale was confirmed by a Kronbach test (&=.95). 

In order to explore the scope of the gender identity, its causes and consequences, all 
respondents were identified on the basis of their agreement/disagreement with the above 
statements (on a four point scale). The distinction between high and low gender identity 
was applied separately to the three domains under discussion (the political, social, and 
family) and to the ten items on the complete list |. 

Gender identity: scope and intensity 

How do women score on the identity scale compared to their male counterparts? 
Table | provides a clear, though not decisive, answer to this question. As can be seen, 
in four of the total ten statements presented to the respondents, significant differences 
(ranging between 0.00 and 0.05 significance levels) between men and women were 
found. These were divided among the three categories under examination: politics, 
family, and society, with a greater emphasis by women on equality in the family. This 
scope of a gender gap in regard to gender consciousness is higher, however, than that 
found (albeit using a different criteria) in the US, where men and women differed only 
on two of eight items (Conover 1988:994). It thus appears that the constraints 
embedded in the visionary democracy have not prevented the emergence of women's 
distinct consciousness. Whether or not this consciousness is high on its own merit, 
without reference to norms adhered to by men, is, obviously, a different question. 

At the same time, however, a large measure of agreement prevails among both 
sexes, regarding fundamental principles of gender equality. Both men and women reject 
a separate female partisan activity. Political parties, the major power purveyors in the 
country, are not perceived as an adequate channel for promoting women's interests. 
Casting out partisan activity is unusual, as political parties represent every shade of 
opinion and a diversity of economic interests. Gender is not numbered among them. 
Shunning a separate partisan activity may also be linked to the association of the past 
women's parties with radical feminism, abhorred by many Israelis. The fact that 
separate political activity is undesirable has little influence on other measures of gender 
identity. An overwhelming majority of both sexes endorse equality in the family. 
Agreement, in principle, to share home responsibilities, does not imply that this practice 
is exercised in reality. A pole conducted in the early 1980s revealed that 70 percent 
among the women respondents stated that they are the ones who perform most of the 
domestic chores. A substantial proportion of the men interviewed in that study (59 
percent) shared this view (Tzemach and Peled 1983:n11.) Even the theoretical 
endorsement of equality in the home seems to dissipate when the woman's career is at 
stake The nercentase of those accentine a woman's risht to nursne a career desnite 
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inconvenience to family members is far lower. When hypothetical equality (which may 
be perceived in subjective terms) is translated into women's positive rights, the 
reluctance to endorse feminist stands is clearly evident. When the three domains of 
equality are compared data do not reveal significant variations. It has been initially 
assumed that opinions upholding equality in society at large would be more pervasive 
than within the family or in the political arena. This has not been the case. 
Insert Table 1 around here 

When gender identity was juxtaposed with national identity women and men alike 
made a clear choice. An impressive majority of all the respondents emphasized their 
collective-national affiliation rather than their gender connection. This has been more 
true for women than for men (in a proportion'of 74.0 percent and 71.5 percent, 
respectively, which is not statistically significant). The ardent allegiance of Israeli 
women to the national cause is corroborated by findings regarding their views on 
foreign and security affairs. Contra to expectations, based on international findings 
(Welch and Thomas 1988) Israeli women show clear hawkish tendencies: compared to 
men, women were less willing to return lands captured in the 1967 war; they were less 
willing to grant Palestinians in the territories autonomy; they also expressed a desire to 
see more government spending on security (Yishai 1994, forthcoming). Women's 
advocacy of militant positions regarding peace and security was attributed to their civic 
insecurity, their allegiance to collective goals, and their adherence to the "vision" (Yishai 
1986). Their massive rejection of the notion that gender interests are superior to national 
interests further indicates their reluctance to shy away from what they perceive as a 
collective mood overshadowing feminist ideas. At the same time, however, the no less 
massive affirmation of norms advocating equality between the sexes reveals that as long 
as gender identity is not pitted against national identity ideas associated with feminism 
are widespread and that gender identity is clearly evident. 

Gender identity: determinants and sources 

Sex differences in gender consciousness (as well as in political participation) have 
been analyzed according to three distinct models: development, socialization and 
autonomy. Each of these models presents an ambivalent picture regarding women's 
consciousness. The development model regards status, including education, income, 
and race as incentives for political participation in general (Verba, Nie & Kim 1980) and 
for consciousness raising in particular. Ample evidence was provided for the high-status 
composition of feminist movements across western societies (Mansbridge 1986; 
Rinehart 1993:56) Education, in particular, increases awareness of inequality by 
familiarizing individuals with norms of universal justice (Davis and Robinson 1991). At 
the same time, however, it has been assumed that the disadvantaged would be more 
conscious of inequality (Robinson 1983) compared to individuals who are advantaged. 

The socialization model suggests that gender identity increases as younger, more 
egalitarian generations of women replace older, more traditional generations. As noted 
by Rinehart (1993:56): "One's age appears always to be an influence on one's 
identification, with younger women more likely to evince gender closeness.” It was also 
suggested, however, that this contention is true only under specific historical 
circumstances. Young women who came of age when feminism was on the rise were 
indeed expected to adhere to norms of equality more than their older counterparts. Under 
circumstances of a feminist backlash, as was the case in the US in the 1980s (Faludi 
1991), young women may have been less affected by feminism than the preceding 
generation. Furthermore, age in itself may not be so important for gender identity as 
general cultural patterns and socialization attributes. Inglehart's famous thesis on post- 
materialism postulates that younger age cohorts are more inclined to support such 
values, including feminism, because their socialization was different from that of their 
parents. They grew up in peaceful and affluent societies where material needs were set 
aside in favor of post-industrial considerations (Inglehart 1990). In the absence of these 
conditions age is not expected to influence gender identity. The general change in 
women's role in society was also expected to influence younger women to manifest a 
gender identity (Rapoport 1982). More important than a public mood, however, is the 
role-model provided by one's mother. A woman's occupational mobility, as well as her 
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gender consciousness are expected to be higher among daughters of educated mothers 
who worked outside their homes (Presley et al. 1986), regardless of their age. 

The autonomy model looks at the occupational and marital status of women, 
arguing that the independence of individual women from individual men increases their 
consciousness (Carroll 1988). Women's labor force participation is thus an important 
factor in their support of feminist principles. At the same time, however, this model 
ignores intervening variables as the type of employment. As most women are employed 
in pink-color occupations it is highly dubious whether the mere fact of their working 
outside their home generates a feminine identity. 

To these three models circumstances linked to life experience may be added, 
particularly past discrimination and religiosity. A personal sense of deprivation, not 
often referred to in gender consciousness studies (probably because the Election Study 
Survey does not address the issue) may be relevant to gender consciousness as women 
who were exposed to discrimination on account of their sex are more likely to develop 
gender consciousness than those who did face discriminatory attitudes or behaviors. 
Religion was found to play a bigger role in the daily lives of women than it does in the 
lives of men. This has important implications for how women approach the world 
(Conover and Feldman 1981). The relevance of this argument to Israel is highly 
probable, as_ religious traditions permeate many walks of social life. Religion, 
obviously, is expected to play a restraining role in the formation of gender 
consciousness. 

The development model. The relevance of the development model to gender 
identity in Israel was examined by looking into the characteristics of women across the 
socio-economic strata (see Table 2). The variables under concern were education, ethnic 
origin, and income. The educational picture among the Jewish population is skewed: the 
proportion of those with low educational attainments (up to 4 years of schooling) is far 
higher among women than among men (10.6 percent and 5.3 percent, respectively in 
1991), but it is nearly equal among those with post-secondary education (26.3 percent 
and 27.9 percent, respectively in 1991) (Statistical Abstract 1992:621). Educational 
attainments are highly correlated with the fundamental stratifying factor in Israel - ethnic 
origin. Social differentiation between past immigrants from Asia-Africa and their 
descendants (by now third-generation Israelis) - termed Sephardim, and Jews from 
European-American descent - termed Ashkenazim, is still visible. Educational disparities 
are most conspicuous among second generation women from Asia-Africa who lag far 
behind the attainments of their Ashkenazi female counterparts (Bernstein 1991:193). 
Finally, the income of the woman's family was also considered. Although most women 
are not perceived as the main breadwinners their socio-economic status nevertheless 
hinges to a large extent, on their family's income. 

Data clearly reveal the intra-women gap regarding issues of gender identity. The 
findings give full credence to the development model as high status women tend to be 
characterized by a high identity significantly more than their low-status counterparts. By 
being more supportive of aspects associated with women's equality the high-status 
women tend to show their concern for female issues. Most teiling is the enormous gap 
among women regarding the issue of staying home with the children. Lower status 
women are far more inclined to believe that a woman's place is at home with her 
children. At the same time, however, the propensity to support separate female political 
activity is consistently higher among the less affluent. This finding, which applies to all 
three indicators of socioeconomic status, lends support to the theory regarding 
"development" as a factor reducing the gender gap (Norris 1991). The choice between 
national and gender interests is also affected, albeit partly, by factors associated with 
"development." Ashkenazi, higher income women do demonstrate a greater awareness 
of their gender interests. Education, though, has no affect on this component of the 
gender identity. 


Insert Table 2 around here 
The socialization model. Israeli society has not yet entered the era of 
postmaterialism as the peaceful environment required for its emergence has largely been 
missing. Yet, even under unfavorable circumstances younger women have been 
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exposed to the winds of feminism, transcending political boundaries. Have they shown 
a higher propensity for a gender consciousness? 

Findings (presented in Table 3) are striking. Data reveal the small significance of the 
biological age on the one hand, and the crucial importance of the mother's occupational 
and educational status on the other hand. Indeed, the higher the mother's education, the 
higher her daughter's inclination for gender identity. Once again the difference between 
the demand for a separatist political activity and other indicators of women's equality is 
prominent. Women who showed strong tendencies in supporting social measures of 
women's identity were reluctant to agree with the need for a women's party. In other 
respects variations are considerable, delineating a marked gap between women who 
grew up in a traditional atmosphere and those who have had an educated, working 
mother as a role model. However, age does count when the crucial question of identity 
surfaces. Younger women do tend to show less allegiance to the national cause than 
their older counterparts. This finding, which needs further investigation, may hold far- 
reaching implications for the future development of the Israeli polity. 

Insert Table 3 around here 

The autonomy model. According to the autonomy model married women are less 
likely to be independent than their single counterparts. Women least autonomous are 
those who are married and are not employed outside their home. During the last two 
decades the proportion of working women in the Israeli labor force has increased from 
31.2 percent to 41.6 percent (Statistical Abstracts 1992:337). Does employment outside 
the home increase gender consciousness? Data (presented in Table 4) give an 
unequivocal positive answer. Generally speaking, married women did conform to more 
traditional values than their non-married counterparts (as the widowed and divorced 
women constituted together 6.5 percent of the sample (n=86); they were added to the 
single women, constituting 14.5 percent of the sample (n=169)). They were more 
inclined to give precedence to national interests, they were less in favor of reproductive 
freedom, and they were quite satisfied with women's general status. Working outside 
the home, however, had a striking effect, as the difference between homemakers and 
employed women extended to all 10 statements on the list. Once again, however, the 
support of a women's party is more prevalent among the traditional women as 
homemakers, more than those gainfully employed, favored autonomous political 
activity. 

Insert Table 4 around here 
Personal experience. Finally, the impact of life experience on gender identity has 
been considerable, especially in regard to religiosity. Observant women scored lower on 
the identity scale in 7 out of the 10 items under consideration, including support of a 
feminist political party. Personal experience of discrimination played a more moderate 
role more limited than expected (the exact wording of the question was: :Did you 
personally encounter discrimination on account of your sex, because you are a woman 
or because you are a man?) Some quarter of the women respondents reported that they 
have had this personal experience. Discrimination was found to be conducive to gender 
identity in four respects: it enhanced the belief that women should pursue their career 
despite some misfortune to the family, it generated rejection of the gender-based status 
quo, and it triggered wide support for women's partisan activity. 
Insert Table 5 around here 

To further probe the sources of gender identity a comparison was made between 
low-identity and high-identity women, the results of which are presented in Table 6. 
Data demonstrate the difference between these two groups of women respondents in the 
three categories of identity: politics, family, and equality in society. The least 
distinctions among women pertain to the political domain, where only discrimination 
and marital status make a great difference. Women who had experienced personal 
deprivation demonstrate political awareness in a frequency 3.3 times higher than women 
who have not had such an experience. When general equality is at stake women show 
the greatest variance. In 9 out of the 12 independent variables under consideration there 
is a Significant (in 5 cases a highly significant) difference between women: ethnicity, 
religiosity, discrimination, education, mother's education, work, mother's work, 
income, and marital status all affected gender consciousness, in the expected direction. 
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The difference between those holding a high gender identity and a low one is somewhat 
smaller when family issues are at stake. 

The separate examination of each of the independent variables reveals the importance 
of religion and marital status, whose impact on identity was immense. Contra to 
expectations, however, age, and the concomitant caring for children (under 18) do not 
make a difference. 

Insert Table 6 around here 

Gender identity: outcomes and effects 

Whether or not, and how, does gender identity affect political orientations and 
behaviors are crucial questions in understanding the problem of diversity within a 
collective visionary society. The findings have made it clear by now that many women 
in Israel reject the option of organizing for political action. This tells us little about their 
political activity within conventional channels. The following analysis will show to 
what extent, and how, has gender identity affected political orientations and activity. 

Traditional literature on women and politics furnishes ample 
evidence on a gender gap regarding political orientations. Women, so it was claimed, 
tend to focus their attention on issues akin to their daily chores. They center on children, 
welfare, and generally on policy issues associated with nurturance. It has been 
suggested that "a polity that included women as active participants would... abolish 
poverty, protect family life, and raise educational and cultural standards" (Almond and 
Verba 1989:325). Women were noted to be less supportive of violence, and to adhere to 
an ethic of caring that translates into sympathy for the disadvantaged. These orientations 
were attributed to different socialization patterns (Chodorow 1978) and to the distinctive 
aspects of women's experience, including motherhood (Ruddick 1980). More recent 
studies cast doubt on these contentions (Cook and Wilcox 1991). In Israel they have 
been firmly substantiated, albeit with one qualification. 

Data, presented in Table 7, clearly show the difference between men and women 
in regard to policy preferences. All respondents were asked to indicate what policy area 
they were more interested in (the exact wording of the question was: To what extent 
does it interest you to watch TV programs on each of the following subjects). Women 
were strikingly distinct from men by showing a clear preference for "feminine" policy 
issues, i.e., family planning, welfare, and education. At the same time they were less 
inclined to watch programs dealing with "masculine" subjects such as energy and the 
economy. The respondents’ preferences, however, demonstrate once again the 
compelling force of the "vision," as issues pertaining to security totally eradicated the 
gender gap. Questions linked to Israel's defense have attracted the widest attention 
among the respondents of both sexes. The gender gap, in the Israeli case, was bridged 
on the doorstep of security, where men and women alike showed interest and concern. 
The marked gender gap in regard to issues traditionally splitting men from women and 
the unanimous consent on security, indicates that gender consciousness has had a minor 
effect on policy orientations. The comparison between women with high gender identity 
and low gender identity gives empirical evidence to this impression, as the difference 
between the two groups was revealed only in one, instance: women characterized by 
high gender identity were less interested than their low-identity counterparts in family 
planning. In other respects, even women who have manifested a high gender 
consciousness have not dissociated themselves from what has traditionally been 
perceived as women's affairs. 

Insert Table 7 around here 

Political participation. Finally, what is the impact of gender identity on political 
participation? The question does not pertain necessarily to individuals’ activity in and on 
behalf of women, but to general political participation. Israel is a highly politicized 
society in several respects. First, it has been described as a party-democracy in which 
political parties wield predominant influence on social and political life (Arian 1989). 
Although partisan involvement in society has somewhat eroded, considerations based 
on party-politics still loom large in public life. Second, "political" issues linked with the 
Arab-Israeli conflict predominate the public agenda. Politics, in this regard is not an 
abstract term concerning a small active group of "gladiators" but a regular matter 
involving each and every individual. Finally, electoral turnout has been steadily high 
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since the elections to the first Knesset (1949). In contrast to the American political 
culture, described as shunning politics, the Israelis accept it as a daily routine. Yet, 
despite these circumstances, individuals tend to be preoccupied with their "non political" 
chores and demonstrate patterns of political participation similar to those prevailing in 
other, mainly European, countries. 

As citizens of a visionary democracy, Israeli women share with their counterpart 
men political experiences. They, too, grew up in a society where politics is a way of 
life. They are mobilized to take part in the national endeavor, and they cast their ballot on 
election day. Does gender loom over these activities? The question carries more weight 
as the paucity of women in the governing bodies is taken into consideration. Do women 
act differently from men because they feel that they have been left out of the power 
arena? Is their activity influenced by their gender identity? 

Political participation was described in terms of a spectrum ranging from internal 
feelings of confidence, to the commitment to acquire political information, to the 
performance of actual participatory activities. The survey conducted for this study 
presented a scale including the following items: (a) political efficacy, measuring 
confidence in the polity; (b) regular watch of a prominent political show on the national 
TV (Moked, the Hebrew word for Focus), indicating the search for political 
information; (c) political discussions held with friends and family, evaluating the 
utilization of information. (d) Actual political activity was evaluated on the basis of 
partisanship (unsalaried party member, unsalaried party member with a formal position, 
salaried party member with a formal position), (e) voting behavior, and (f) membership 
in a public organization. 

Table 8 shows the scores of everyone in the sample, of all women, of all men, and 
finally, of women at the two levels of gender identity. A gender gap can be identified 
in regard to four out of six items on the list of participation. Men, significantly more 
than women, tend to discuss politics with friends and family; they tend to seek political 
information and to join political parties in a frequency substantially higher than that of 
women, but they are less prone to join non-partisan political organizations. When the 
respondents were asked to state who, in their view, is more suitable to be a member of a 
political party, and to engage in a voluntary activity, the answers of men and women 
were significantly different. More men than women were of the opinion that partisan 
activity is a man's business (25.8 percent, and 18.2 percent, respectively). It is worth 
noting that the survey conducted a decade ago (in 1983) showed a markedly higher 
inclination to assign men political roles (34 percent among men and 25 percent among 
women) in all forms of political activity (Tzemach and Peled 1983:n26). When 
voluntary activity was at stake the opinion was reversed when men, more than women, 
stated it is a woman's world (the proportion was 22.8 percent and 19.1 percent, 
respectively). This finding confirms the assertion that voluntarism, particularly that 
associated with the domestic sphere, became an important reflection of women's activity 
in the political arena (Lebsock 1990). 

Women were not different from men in regard to the two remaining measures of 
political participation: less than a third of the respondents, among both men and women, 
stated they believe they can influence a government's policy; at the same time, 
however, members of both sexes have not let the lack of confidence interfere with their 
Civic duty on election day (no significant gender gap was found in regard to electoral 
choices between right wing parties and the left wing parties). 

Does gender identity boost political participation? The answer provided by the data 
is equivocal. To begin with, there is a striking difference between women with high 
consciousness and a low one. The variation, however, does not always manifest itself in 
the expected direction. Women who are aware of their gender do show a higher measure 
of efficacy and they do (to a considerable extent) discuss political matters with friends 
and family. At the same time, the high-conscious women tend to shy away from 
conventional political participation: they are less inclined to watch political programs on 
TV usually reflecting old-style politics; they join conventional political parties in a 
frequency lower than their low-identity counterparts, and they are less prone to cast 
their ballot (no difference between the two groups of women was found in regard to 
membership in a public organization). That high-conscious women tend to shy away 


from conventional political participation brightly exposes the dilemma facing women 
who are aware of their gender interests, but at the same time are subject to the 
constraints of the national imperatives. 

Insert Table 8 around here 

Conclusions 

The foregoing has presented a dilemma of identity facing women in a visionary 
democracy. On the one hand, women are expected to integrate into the collective effort 
of nation-building. They share with men the fundamental principles underlying the 
consolidation of the state. Any defection from mainstream politics could have been 
costly in terms of both political influence and personal integrity. At the same time, 
however, women in Israel were aware of their vulnerability, in regard to status and 
power. They were aware of the fact that "political systems are not likely to represent 
previously underrepresented groups until those groups develop a sense of their own 
interests" (Sapiro 1981:704). Women thus wish to belong, to adhere to central norms; 
they do not consider "exit" as a viable option. Yet, they want their voice to be heard. 
They are anxious to enhance their social and political fortunes. How was this dilemma 
resolved? 

As this study shows, less than a third of Israeli women developed what was termed 
as the core of gender identity: they regarded their gender interests as more important than 
their national interests. Under the constraints of the visionary democracy this proportion 
is higher than expected. Socio-economic issues of feminism garnered far higher 
support, particularly among women. Those who did score high on the scale of 
consciousness were different from those who did not. They were younger, more 
educated, more affluent, less religious, and have benefited from a role model: they were 
brought up by mothers who had demonstrated, by their own achievements, that women 
are equal to men. One of the most interesting findings of this study, however, is that 
particularly those who were gender-conscious did not propagate separate feminine 
political activity and thus resented Western-style organized feminism. They believed in 
women's liberation and equality; they have shunned the idea that these goals be 
achieved through segregation. Radical political channels were not chosen as adequate 
means to eradicate the visible gender parities. 

When the impact of gender identity on political attitudes and behavior is considered 
the picture is more complicated. Evidently, gender identity has not influenced policy 
orientations associated with sex. Israeli women tend to adhere to their roles as nurturers 
notwithstanding the marked changes they have encountered in status and life style. This 
finding demonstrates the strong impact of tradition, and its concomitant gendered 
division of labor between Israeli men and women. Finally, gender identity seems to 
play a limited role in propelling political activity. It may be cautiously concluded that 
high gender consciousness even tends to reduce participation in conventional politics. 
Adherence to feminist attitudes, widespread among all sections of the population and 
particularly among high-status educated working women, does not, in the Israeli case, 
lead to political mobilization. This disjunction between views and politics may be one of 
the major reasons for Israeli women's vulnerability in the political arena. 


1.The cutting point for distinguishing between women with a low gender identity anda 
high gender identity was as follows: politics: high - 3-5, low - 8-12; equality in society: 
high - 3-4, low -8-12; family: high - 3-4, low - 8-12. The distinction between low 
identity and high identity regarding political orientations and participation was analyzed 
on the basis of all 10 statements with the cutting point was as follows: high- 10-18; 
low - 24-40. 


* I wish to thank the Israel Foundations Trustees - Ford Foundation, for their 
financial support for the study. 
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Table 1: Indicators of Gender Identity, by sex (certainly agree; agree) (percent) 


Women Men 

National interests 74.0 71.5 
Separate party 48.5 36.6** 
Managerial skills 89.7 
Politics is dirty 24.5 29.1 
Precedence to career 67.4 61.6* 
Share domestic chores 93.5 
Home is most important 33.6 39.0 
Reproductive freedom 80.2 75.9 
No justification for equality 28.6 33.1 
Women already enjoy rights 29.0 37.0* 


*p<0.05  **p<0.01 


Table 2: The development model and gender identity (percent) 


Ethnic origin Education Income 

A S -12 13+-average average+ 
National interest 69.0 78.0* 77.2 68.7 76.5 70.9* 
Separate party 336 Bi” TA 
Managerial skills 91.6 88.7 55.6 93.1** 87.9 88.6 
Politics too dirty... 14.8 30.4* 
Precedence to career 66.5 69.7 65.9 69.6 64.0 69.4 
Share domestic chores 98.7 89.6* 91.4 94,3** 89.4 95.7* 
Home is most important 26.3 37.7" 6463 
Reproductive freedom $9.8 72.5* 82.4 81.0 71.6 81.2* 
No justification 17.9 34.6* 4.1 


Women already enjoy rights 22.7 33.2* 27.3 18.3* 24:2" 
* p< 0.05 **p<0.01 
A- Ashkenazi; S- Sephardi 


Table 3: The socialization model and gender identity (percent) 


Age Mother/ed. Mother/em. 

-4() 40+ high low + - 
National interest7 0.4 80.7* 60.8 80.7** 54.3 G7.57° 
Separate party 49.4 45.9 32.9 43.1 
Managerial skill90.8 88.0 90.8 88.0 91.6 87.1 
Politics is dirty 23.3 15.4 30.0** 17.2 
Career 31.5 85.0 94.8 30.2 38.2* 
Share domestic 94. 1 93.1 100 90.2°* 97.2 88.6** 
Home 31.5 St 18.7 40.8** 30.2 38.2* 
Reproductive 81.7 78.3 88.2 jae 83.0 The 
No justification 28.6 28.1 11.5 KY 23.9 4a" 
Already enjoy 25.8 34.1 21.8 27.8 


*p<0.05 **p<0.01 
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Table 4. The autonomy model and gender identity (percent) 


Marital status Work status 
Unmarried Married + - 
National interest 68.6 Tir” «735 83.3* 
Separate party 53.2 43.2 42.3 45.6** 
Managerial skills 85.5 88.9 90.9 85.5* 
Politics is dirty 22.6 26.6 22.8 fie ae 
Precedence to career 70.0 70.1 Th 61.1* 
Share domestic chores 88.7 94.7 95.4 88.9* 
Home is most important 24.4 363° 265 49.8** 
Reproductive freedom 89.0 76.3** 80.7 68.1* 
No justification 23 30.8** 28.3 34.1* 
Women already enjoy rights 18.8 33.9** 17.9 32" 


*p<0.05 **p<0.01 


Table 5: Religiosity, deprivation and gender identity (percent) 


Religiosity Discrimination 

+ - + - 
Supremacy of interest 81.1 70.8* 74.4 74.0 
Separate party 53.6 46.3 58.9 45.0** 
Managerial skills 87.8 90.3 95.8 88.8 
Politics too dirty 24.5 
Precedence to career 63.3 68.7 80.0 65.5* 
Equal share in 90.1 95.0* 94.4 93.3 
Importance of being 44.7 29.0** 30.0 34.0 
Reproductive f 58.8 88.7** 81.7 79.8 
No justification 37.2 24.5** 14.1 30.4** 
Women already 13.5 


*p<0.05  **p<0.01 


Table 6: Gender identity among women by subject domains and demographic variables 
Politics Equality Family 
High Low _ High Low High Low 
Ethnicity (Ashkenazim) 40.0 34.8 46.4 wo 39 25.9 


Education ((13+) 35.6 29.3 45.3 33.8 
Income (high) 32.5 34.4 37.7 23.0* 34.0 21.8* 
Age (-40) 65.0 59.3 66.7 54.5 67.8 64.4 
Mothers education (13+) 14.7 10.0 20.6 4.9* 
Mother's work (+) 41.1 50.6 40.7 52.5* 43.5 54.1* 
Marital status (unmarried) 48.0 27.4** 31.2 14.5** 48.0 29.9* 
Children under 18 45.8 54.9 42.9 52.0 42.2 jh Be 
Working 80.6 75.8 70.0 51.0** 58.6 39.8** 
Religiosity (secular) 55.9 32° 
Discrimination (+) 14.6 4.4** 17.1 17.4* 14.3 9.1 


*p<0.05  **p<0.01 
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Table 7: Preferences for policy issues by sex and gender identity (percent) 


GI (women) 
Women Men _— High Low 

Family planning 61.9 47.0** 55.4 70.1* 
Welfare 71.4 64.9** 69.0 73.1 
Education 87.1 89.6 
Security 89.0 92.0 91.7 88.1 
Energy 35.1 51.6** 32.7 35.1 
The economy 62.5 71.9** 60.1 64.9 


*p<0.05  **p<0.01 


Table 8: Political participation, by sex and gender identity 
GI (women) 
Women Men High Low 


Efficacy pe 30.0 32.4 28.2* 
Discuss politics 66.4 
Watch political program on TV 64.4 Tze" — 39S 70.5* 
Voted in recent elections 84.7 85.1 77.8 83.0* 
Member in public organization 17.6 11.6** 10.8 7.4 


*n<0.05 ** p<0).01 
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"I believe that both German states need to change, that 
the GDR as well as the Federal Republic are in urgent 
need of reforms...I do not want a united Germany which is 
a GDR enlarged by three-fourths, and I also do not want 
a Germany which is a Federal Republic enlarged by one- 
fourth. We do not wish to become a Land of the Federal 
Republic of Germany; rather to follow our own path. We 
want to be able to find a shared path together with the 
Germans in the Federal Republic." 

Konrad Weiss, September 1989.' 


"Previously we always lived for the socialism that was 
supposed to come in fifty years. Now we are free to live 
in the present. Maybe we and the westerners can discover 
the present together." 

Baerbel Bohley, June 1993.° 


Nearly four years after the fall of the Berlin Wall and three 
years after the unification of Germany, Germans are learning that 
finding a shared path and discovering the present together are more 
easily said than done. The experience of forty years of separation, 
marked by divergent sociocultural developments, can not be erased 
by a swift and comprehensive transfer of economic, social, and 
political institutions. 


This paper explores the possibility that elements of an East 
German identity have been rediscovered since unification: that 
features of state-society relations in unified Germany foster 
patterns of identification and behavior which revive a separate 
Eastern German consciousness. In addition to suggesting reasons for 
the renewed salience of East German identity in the new situation 
of unification, this paper considers ways that the East German 
experience, before and after the 1989 Wende, or turnaround, can 
contribute to political life in the new Germany. 


IDENTITY IN POST-COMMUNIST GERMANY 


The post-communist identity question is unique for Germans. 


‘An important figure in Democracy Now, one of the civic groups 
founded in the fall of 1989 in the GDR, Konrad Weiss made this 
statement in September 1989. Quoted in Gerhard Rein (ed.) Die 
Opposition in der DDR (Berlin: Wichern-Verlag, 1989). 


*Baerbel Bohley, an eastern German artist and founder of the 
citizens' group New Forum, quoted by Marc Fisher, "East and West 
Grow Apart As They Come Together," The Washington Post, June 27, 
1993, page Al. 
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Socialism is what set Germans in the east apart from their cousins 
in the west. When Marxist-Leninism was discredited (as was clear by 
the majority of Germans in the first free elections in the GDR in 
March 1990), the reason for a separate East German status seemed to 
disappear. Elsewhere in the former communist bloc, ethnic and 
religious groups were eager to celebrate their distinct identities 
and to rid of the centralizing institutions which attempted to 
suppress ethnic passions and national consciousness. For Germans, 
of course, the dynamic was the opposite: rather than fragmentation 
of society along ethnic lines as in the former Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, the Germanies were unified. The revolutionary change 
that began with chants of "Wir sind das Volk", "We are the people", 
and ended with "Wir sind ein Volk", "We are one people", was 
overtaken by a transition from communism directed largely by Bonn. 


The relationship between identity and democracy is 
particularly relevant to a discussion of the transition from state 
socialism. The notion of identity suggests a marker for self- 
definition and for orientation in social and political life. Shaped 
by past experiences, identity is a guide for the present as well as 
the future. The identity question - 'who are we and how does our 
society reflect who we are?' - is especially significant to the 
post-communist political and social landscape in Germany. The fall 
of the Berlin Wall not only symbolized the end of cold war 
separation for Europeans, it also removed a barrier which for forty 
years had divided the development of German identity into two 
different and competing versions, effectively limiting the 
discussion of the German Nazi past to one half (western) of 
Germany .* 


Thus the fall of communism in Germany reopened the German 
Question; it cleared the way for an all-German examination of the 
causes and consequences of National Socialism, what it means to be 
German, and how Germany can move forward to insure peace in Europe 
and beyond in a post-cold war environment. 


The fall of the Berlin Wall also recast the German Question. 
Traditionally, the German Question deals with the incompatibility 
of German unity and freedom. Though a number of Germany's neighbors 
feared that German unity would soon become a threat to freedom and 
peace in the region, it is not useful to formulate the German 
Question in terms of "either unity or freedom". The German 
Question in its current form goes beyond the unity/freedom dilemma 
and requires a more meaningful discussion about democracy: about 


3The founders of the German Democratic Republic claimed the 
GDR to be an anti-fascist, anti-imperialist, socialist state on 
German soil. The "socialist solution" to the German fascist past 
was used as an excuse for undertaking thorough denazification (for 
example, the GDR did not pay reparations to the victims of Nazi 
crimes). 


the quality of democracy in Germany today. More than as an 
institutional form allowing for electoral participation, democracy 
must be discussed in terms of content and principles and must 
address issues such as pluralism, freedom, tolerance, difference, 
and multi-culturalism. Of course these issues require attention in 
other advanced industrial democracies, not just in the formerly 
communist countries. However, it was the very nature of the 
revolutions of 1989 that served as a reminder of the essential 
elements of identity in the modern age: those associated with 
citizenship - civic virtue, duty, empowerment, and participation. 


In the current context in Germany, the connection between 
identity and democracy in post-communist society is a focus of 
particular concern, especially since for many people "freedom" and 
"democracy" have meant confusion and disappointment rather than 
emancipation and empowerment. With the new privileges of 
citizenship in a democratic system have come an unanticipated loss 
of control over one's own future, where one is again an object of 
decisions taken elsewhere. 


In order to understand the issue of national identity in 
unified Germany and its relationship to the democratization 
process, it is necessary to examine particular aspects of the 
German Question in the recent past. During the cold war, there were 
two competing solutions to the German Question: the Federal 
Republic's "Two states, one nation" position versus the "Two 
states, two nations" assertion of the GDR. Now that the cold war is 
over and Germany is unified, it would seem that the German Question 
has been put to rest by a "One state, one nation" solution. 
However, it is possible that the political/national consciousness 
issue has not disappeared as quickly as the political institutions 
of the GDR. In others words, perhaps something remains of the East 
German political culture and identity. 


THE EAST GERMAN QUESTION 


Even though the SED, the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, 
ultimately failed to secure "Two states and two nations," a 
separate East German political culture and identity did develop. 
This question of whether or not there developed a distinct East 
German identity, or national consciousness, was a controversial 
subject in the years leading up to the fall of the Berlin Wall. One 
of the most notable studies by Gebhard Schweigler published in 1975 
concluded that a separate East German identity, or GDR 
consciousness, had begun to develop, based on acceptance of 
important features of the GDR as a political, social, and economic 
system.* Along with the prospects for German reunification, the 
Salience of an all-German national consciousness appeared to 


“See Gebhard L. Schweigler, National Consciousness in Divided 
Germany (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1975), pp.277-281. 
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decline in both states by the 1970s, especially in the FRG which 
was free to create identifications with the larger European 
context.° 


German identity since the end of World War II has been subject 
to the push and pull of political developments in the two German 
successor states and their respective blocs. Forty years of 
division resulted in the development of two distinctly different 
political identities. Studies focusing on East German political 
culture described a process of political cultural development that 
was markedly different than in the West, even if an unofficial 
culture existed alongside an official culture.® As a set of 
widely-shared, fundamental beliefs and values which’ shape 
perceptions of politics, political culture is a product of the 
specific historical experiences of a group or a society. Thus the 
political knowledge and expectations which eastern Germans bring to 
a unified Germany is a product of the political socialization 
process in the GDR. It is also a product of a set of experiences 
since the peaceful revolution of 1989. These experiences, of which 
more will be said below, range from disintegration - the collapse 
of the regime, the state and its institutions - and integration - 
the adoption of the institutions of the FRG. 


Building a GDR Identity 


The creation of a separate GDR identity was an important part of 
the consolidation and legitimation of the SED regime. In its 
efforts to create a separate GDR national consciousness, the SED 
confronted its greatest challenge from the FRG, the democratic, 
pluralist "alternative" Germany. From the start, the legitimacy of 
the East German state, and thus the very notion of GDR citizenship, 
was challenged by the FRG. The 1949 West German constitution, the 
Basic Law, contained certain all-German provisions such as the 
Alleinvertretungsrecht, which claimed the right of = sole 
representation for the German people. The West German judiciary, 
moreover, found the legal transfer of the "state essence" of the 


Ibid. 


°For analyses of political cultural development in the GDR, 
see Henry Krisch, The German Democratic Republic: The Search for 
Identity (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985); Christiane Lemke, 
"Departure from Conformity? Political Socialization and Political 
Change in the GDR," in Margy Gerber (ed.) Studies in GDR Culture 
and Society 5 (Lanham,MD: University Press of America, 1984) and 
Marilyn Schattner Rueschemeyer and Christiane Lemke (eds.) The 
Quality of Life in the German Democratic Republic (New York: M.E. 
Sharpe, 1989); Hans-Georg Wehling (ed.) Politische Kultur in der 
DDR (Stuttgart: Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1989); and Werner Weidenfeld 
(ed.) Politische Kultur und deutsche Frage (Koeln: Verlag 
Wissenschaft und Politik, 1989). 


earlier unified German state to lie in the political arrangements 
of the FRG. The Hallstein Doctrine, which stated the FRG's non- 
recognition policy of the GDR as well as the termination of 
relations with third states who recognized the GDR, underscored the 
all-German prerogatives of the FRG. 


The GDR's legitimacy problems did not disappear with the FRG's 
recognition of the GDR in 1972 - a result of West Germany's 
Ostpolitik, or eastern policy. Rather, this period of normalization 
of relations between the two Germanies beginning in the early 1970s 
subtly reformulated the legitimation question. As a result of the 
increased contacts between East and West Germans and exposure to 
West German living standards and lifestyles, the SED was put on the 
defensive. Heightened insecurity about its own legitimacy led East 
German leader Erich Honecker's regime to establish a policy of 
Abgrenzung, or demarcation.’ In its effort to focus on what A. 
James McAdams describes as "the immediate task of defining 
('delimiting') for the East German population exactly where its 
interests lay in the contest with capitalism," this approach 
further isolated east from west.® Prior challenges to domestic 
stability were met with dramatic and symbolic events meant to 
restore order by intimidating the population: in 1953 the Berlin 
uprising was met with Soviet intervention, and in 1961 the solution 
to the movement of thousands of East Germans to the West was 
physical demarcation, the building of the Berlin Wall. In the 
1970s, however, to create domestic stability the regime turned to 
the society. This suggests that the SED recognized that some amount 
of loyalty or GDR consciousness was needed to achieve internal 
political consolidation. 


The officially enforced nature of GDR identity served to 
undermine the legitimacy of regime in the long-run. Abgrenzung 
implied the importance of the mutual competition that set the GDR 
and FRG apart. The constant FRG-GDR comparison, even when not 
admitted, likely resulted in an inferiority complex, not only for 
regime, but for the East German population as well. 


Domestic consolidation was made even more difficult by the 
GDR's subservience to the Soviet Union. The Soviet-East German 
"special relationship" cast further doubt on the notion of GDR 
sovereignty. Moreover, the better informed East Germans became 
about life in the FRG through television and increased human 
contacts, the greater their sense of economic deprivation, and the 
greater the challenge of domestic consolidation and regime 
legitimacy. 


’See Ernest D. Plock, East German-West German Relations and 
the Fall of the GDR (Boulder,CO: Westview Press, 1993). 


8a. James McAdams, Germany Divided: From the Wall _ to 
Reunification (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993) p.91. 
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Attempts to build a GDR identity really aimed at building 
regime confidence. For example, in an effort to broaden the scope 
for national identification with the GDR, the SED sought to 
selectively include elements of the non-Marxist German cultural 
past. Thus the regime embarked on revisions and revivals of German 
historical figures such as Martin Luther, restored German 
architecture such as Frederick the Great's Sans Souci, and 
published numerous biographies about such rediscovered heroes. 


Similarly, the Honecker regime laid claim to an important 
"second sphere of pan-German sentiment", to borrow a phrase from 
Germany-watcher Elizabeth Pond; that is, the issue of peace.’ The 
peace rhetoric of the SED was part of the regime's effort at self- 
definition and legitimation and was intended to show yet another 
contrast with the capitalist FRG. The 1974 GDR constitution 
asserted that "(t]he German Democratic Republic has wiped out 
German militarism and Nazism on its territory... (and) conducts a 
foreign policy that serves socialism and peace..."(Article 6). The 
unacceptability of the gap between SED rhetoric and practice 
ultimately provided the impetus for the rise of the "unofficial" 
peace movement in the GDR in the 1980s.’ 


Authoritarianism and political culture 


Despite the regime's claim to be an anti-fascist, people's 
democracy, the authoritarian political culture of the National 
Socialist period was not overcome by the GDR . On the contrary, the 
bureaucratic regulation, political ritualism, constant 
indoctrination and social control exercised by the SED regime 
served to reinforce an authoritarian political culture and to 
perpetuate a number of traditional "Prussian" values such as 
obedience, duty, and loyalty. In the East German case, as in the 
Prussian case, the object of duty and loyalty was supposed to be 
the state or, more accurately, the party. 


Another important factor contributing to the perpetuation of 
an authoritarian political culture was the militarization of the 
GDR. This was underscored in the 1970s by the introduction (by 
then-Secretary of Education, Margot Honecker) of compulsory 
military education in the schools. This policy became a primary 
target of the criticism of the East German unofficial peace 


%See Elizabeth Pond, Beyond the Wall: Germany's Road _ to 
Unification (Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1993), 
p.28. 


Por analyses of the rise of an autonomous peace movement in 
the GDR, see Ronald Asmus, "Is There a Peace Movement in the GDR?", 
Orbis (Summer 1983) 301-341 and Joyce Mushaben, "Swords to 
Plowshares: The Church, the State and the East German Peace 
Movement," Studies in Comparative Communism (Summer 1984) 123-135. 


movement. 


On the one hand, the authoritarian and paternalistic Vater 
Staat, or father state, fostered a culture of deference to 
authority and a dependency on the state. On the other hand, a 
response to the all-pervasive state backed up by the Stasi was the 
withdrawal from public life - a recoiling from the official, 
political world into the private world of the niche. Thus the so- 
called Nischengesellschaft, or niche society, that developed in the 
GDR was a kind of defense mechanism from the intrusiveness of the 
regime. In their shared escape from the politicized official 
culture, East Germans lived in a kind of Notgemeinschaft, or 
emergency community. In their Notgemeinschaften East Germans 
developed a collective sense of solidarity not readily found in a 
"free" society like the FRG.'' The imposition of political culture 
and the politicization of all spheres of life resulted in 
widespread alienation from politics. Withdrawal from public life 
resulted in the strengthening of private networks. Later, many East 
Germans noted that the close family and peer groups constituted a 
valuable dimension of GDR life in contrast to the impersonal, 
coldness of western Germans. 


Socialism and political culture 


By the 1980s, the appearance of system stability seemed to suggest 
that the GDR had been largely successful in creating a "socialist 
personality". Political socialization in the GDR accompanied the 
regime's efforts at international recognition and self-definition 
vis a vis the FRG. The network of political socialization agents 
included the educational system and social groups and included such 
symbols and rituals such as the Jugendweihe, a ceremony at the end 
of the eighth grade which reflected patriotism and civic virtue 
(and for many young eastern Germans, continues even after 
unification). Political learning occurred in the family and 
informal networks as well, such as in the peer groups found in the 
Prenzlauer Berg "countercultural" scene, within the Protestant 
Church, or in unofficial peace and environmental groups. Political 
socialization in the GDR thus was shaped by an official culture as 
well as informal networks found in alternative groups and the 
private niche society." 


"~The Notgemeinschaft is discussed by Roger Woods as a 
potentially useful way for east Germans to cope with the 
uncertainties and hardships resulting from the unification process. 
See Woods, "Civil Society, Critical Intellectuals, and Public 
Opinion in the New Bundeslaender, " in The end of the GDR and the 
problem of integration, edited by Margy Gerber and Roger Woods 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1993). 


"See Christiane Lemke, 1984. 
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The characteristics of modesty, solidarity, social equality, 
strong family identity and an emphasis on the collective over the 
individual are typically associated with the East German identity. 
The political socialization experiences in East Germany's socialist 
society seemed to have fostered a sense of belonging. Yet there 
were clear limits to the regime's attempts to create a socialist 
personality. The imposed nature of GDR political culture and 
identity repelled many East Germans, leading them to withdraw 
further into the Nischengesellschaft or to seek an alternative 
culture and identity. A gap continued to grow between the official, 
imposed culture and the alternative, peer cultures. For many, the 
result was an existence characterized by Zweigleisigkeit, living on 
two tracks and even speaking an official and an unofficial 
language. One analyst aptly describes this situation as "public 
conformity and private authenticity". 


In addition to a general Zweigleisigkeit, East German 
political culture and identity demonstrated notable division along 
generational lines." A Konfliktkultur was more prevalent among the 
younger generations of East Germans. This was a dissent-oriented 
political subculture which was alienated from the official SED 
culture and emphasized open discussion about such topics as the 
reform of socialism, peace, and ecological concerns. An 
Anpassungskultur was more common among older generations and was 
characterized by adjustment to or acceptance of the reality of 
everyday existence and as such was a reconciliation-oriented 
political culture.’ Rather than a positive political identity or 
consciousness based on regime legitimacy, it suggests an attachment 
to the normalcy, security, or order of life in the GDR. 


What all of this suggests is that there developed a political 
consciousness that was not so much a "GDR identity" - based on 
system acceptance, identification with the official political 
culture, and the legitimacy of the regime - as an East German 
identity - based on decades of shared experiences under a 
particular regime type and as a result of cold war division. This 


SmMary Fulbrook, The divided nation: a history of Germany, 
1918-1990 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991) 309. 


“For a discussion of the generational differences in political 
outlook as well as a general examination of DDR-Identitaet, see the 
excellent analysis by Joyce Marie Mushaben, "Identity without a 
Hinterland? Continuity and Change in National Consciousness in the 
German Democratic Republic, 1949-1989," Research Monograph, 
American Institute for Contemporary German Studies, Washington, 
D.c., 1991. 


“For a useful discussion of continuities and changes in 
political culture in the GDR, see Ralf Rytlewski, "Ein neues 
Deutschland?," in Wehling, op.cit. 
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possibility complicates the application of concepts such as 
Staatsbewusstsein, state consciousness, and Nationalbewusstsein, 
national consciousness. It also suggests that there are elements of 
East German identity which are able to outlive the existence of the 
GDR. 


Civil society and the experience of 1989 


The rise of an unofficial peace movement in the 1980s in the GDR, 
emphasizing open dialogue and the exchange of ideas outside of the 
officially prescribed limits, was clear evidence of a changing 
political culture in the GDR. Some East Germans adopted "new" 
values not transmitted by political elites and which transcended 
the capitalist-socialist dichotomy.’Found mainly within the 
Protestant Church, but not confined to the Church, informal 
discussion groups became arenas for open dialogue and grassroots 
participation. 


Where the East German peace movement is concerned, it is 
important not to misinterpret anti-system sentiment, especially 
aimed at the militarization of GDR society, as increased German 
national consciousness or a yearning to unify with capitalist West 
Germany. The emphasis of the unofficial peace movement and other 
grassroots human rights and environmental groups was still clearly 
on the reform of GDR society. The peace movement in the GDR was 
qualitatively different from its counterparts in the West: the East 
German peace movement was a response to a closed political system 
and an authoritarian political culture.'’ These groups, with their 
emphasis on human rights, truth, freedom of speech, the de- 
militarization of GDR life, and morality, were the forerunners of 
the citizens' groups which appeared in the fall of 1989. 


The founding of the citizens' groups and the mobilization of 
thousands of East Germans to act, to take part in the 
demonstrations in 1989, was largely inspired by anti-regime 
sentiment not a feeling of German national identity or solidarity 
with the FRG. Many East Germans’ realized something was 
fundamentally wrong with the East German system, resulting in deep 
alienation and disillusionment in the years leading up to 1989. 
Many East Germans saw the regime as distorting socialism and 
desired more personal freedom and political pluralism. By 
emphasizing the ideals of freedom, empowerment, and solidarity, the 
civic groups of 1989 aimed to create a new ethos in East German 


'6See Christiane Lemke, 1984, p.31. 


“See Vladimir Tismaneanu (ed.) In Search of Civil Society: 
Independent Peace Movements in the Soviet Bloc (New York: 
Routledge, 1990), especially Tismaneanu's chapter, "Against 
Socialist Militarism: The Independent Peace Movement in the German 
Democratic Republic." 
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society which would rejuvenate socialism and humanize the political 
system. They encouraged citizen action, that is a stronger 
participatory role in political life through grassroots "basis" 
democracy. German national feeling was probably stirred by those 
East Germans who for years had been trying to emigrate to the 
FRG.'® These demonstrators had no intention of staying and trying 
to make the GDR a better place because they had given up on GDR 
long ago. 


In 1989, thousands of East Germans made the decision to act. 
Action, voice, empowerment: these were significant components of 
the exhilarating experience of 1989. This experience became an 
important factor shaping the beliefs and expectations of East 
Germans about their future. For several weeks in the autumn of 
1989, East Germans expressed pride in being East Germans: "Wir sind 
das Volk!". As Elizabeth Pond observes, "[n]Jow the peaceful 
revolution in the GDR showed that Germans too could, in the cause 
of democracy and freedom, shed their excessive deference to 
authority, and could demythologize and nullify their own 
authoritarianism without waiting for others to do it for them."’? 


In the final analysis, the peaceful revolution was successful 
in bringing an end to the domination of the SED. Once the common 
enemy, the repressive state apparatus, was removed, the common 
identity and solidarity fell apart, leaving a leadership vacuum 
that no group was able to fill. The civic movements, insisting on 
reform of the socialist system, were unable to organize effective 
leadership. Their vision of the future for the GDR had little 
appeal for most East Germans. As a result, the civic groups of 1989 
were marginalized. 


Many East Germans turned to West Germany for help in restoring 
order and certainty. The irony is that "order" and "certainty" 
bred much insecurity and confusion for East Germans in the 
transition period. It has been suggested that the slogan, "Wir sind 
ein Volk!" heard at the end of the 1989 revolution was not so much 
an expression of an all-German national consciousness as a desire 
for social and political equality with West Germans.*° Many hoped 
that unification would bring about equality in social and political 
terms, not just economic terms. The disappointment of unfulfilled 


'’See the interviews collected in Dirk Philipsen's, We Were the 
People: Voices from East Germany's Revolutionary Autumn of 1989 
(Durham,NC: Duke University Press, 1993). 


"pond, p.202. 


*Taurence McFalls raises this possibility in his interesting 
paper "Different Strokes for Different Volks: German Cultural 
(Dis-) Unity and Reunification," Presented to the GDRSA/AICGS 
Conference, Washington, DC, November 12-15, 1992. 
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expectations, then, extends to deeper issues of citizenship. The 
chants "We will not remain second class citizens..." heard at the 
renewed Monday demonstrations in Leipzig last year echo the 
frustration of easterners with their lack of influence in political 
decisionmaking and their subordinate status to westerners in 
general. 


Though celebrated only briefly at the beginning of the 
revolutionary upheaval in the GDR in 1989, East German identity has 
been rediscovered by many since unification in 1990. The renewed 
salience of East German identity can be understood as a response to 
the strain of the transition, primarily in the economic sphere, 
coupled with displacement and disillusionment in the political and 
social spheres, where easterners are overshadowed by the west. 
Regional humiliation and disappointment are wrought by the 
deindustrialization of the east, massive unemployment, and the loss 
of rights guaranteed in the GDR but not by the new system, such as 
the rights to employment, reproductive choice, and child-care. 
There is also a perception that the GDR past accomplishments are 
being undervalued by westerners. Lastly, many eastern Germans 
perceive that their concerns and interests not being adequately met 
by established institutions. 


THE MODE OF THE TRANSITION 


For East Germans, revolutionary change began "from below", but the 
actual transition to democracy has been directed "from above" - 
more accurately, from Bonn. Herein lies the significance of the 
mode of transition according to article 23 of the Basic Law (East 
German accession to the FRG) rather than article 146 ("tabula 
rasa", drafting a new all-German constitution) .?' 


In practice, the mode of transition clearly has emphasized 
legalism and bureaucratic expertise over popular participation. In 
this respect, there is a danger that the mode of transition itself 
has perpetuated a dependency relationship, in this case the east's 
dependence on the west, and has reemphasized a "subject" culture in 
the east.** This raises an important question - transition to what 


2Inote that the Social Democrats (SPD) and the eastern parties 
favored article 146 over 23 to insure a slower process with some 
preservation of GDR identity. The governing coalition in Bonn put 
pressure on the Alliance for Germany, the umbrella group of eastern 
parties aligned with Chancellor Kohl's Christian Democrats (CDU), 
to accept the article 23 route. It did so in March of 1990, paving 
the way for a swift accession to the FRG. 


rT refer here to the subject culture discussed by Gabriel 
Almond and Sidney Verba in The Civic Culture (Princeton University 
Press 1963). The subject culture is characterized by passivity 
rather than participation in relation to the political system. 
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kind of "democracy"? The implementation of unification is viewed by 
some easterners as a colonization by the west. Since unification in 
1990, eastern Germans likely have perceive themselves less as 
participants - but as subjects of maneuvering in Bonn. 


Even before formal unification in October 1990, the stage was 
being set for the East German population's integration into the 
FRG's political system. By late 1989, the take-over of eastern 
political parties by western ones had begun, followed by the 
dismantling of GDR institutions and the transfer of numerous 
political, judicial, business and educational elites from the west 
to the east. In 1990-91, 10-20,000 western German administrators 
were transferred to the east to "compensate for (this) lack of 
reliable democratic bureaucrats."% 


The experience with integration into the political 
institutions of the FRG contributes to the perceptions of second 
class citizenship. In the lower house of parliament, the Bundestag, 
twenty percent of the representatives are from the east, and three 
out of nineteen ministers are headed by easterners. While only 
slightly less than the proportion of easterners in the general 
population, their share of influence in politics is considerably 
less, aS symbolized by the cabinet posts given to easterners in 
1990: Education, Women and Youth, and Transportation. Many eastern 
German parliamentarians perceive their status to that of "token 
Ossis".“ At the Land or state level of government, approximately 
one-third of the state premiers in the east come from the west. 
Manfred Stolpe, prime minister of the eastern state of Brandenburg, 
is the only remaining elected easterner to head a Land government. 


If the experiences since 1989 then are viewed as a preview of 
political life in the new system, it is not surprising that many 
easterners express disappointment. One can speculate on the 
possible effects of this mode of transition on the development of 
system legitimacy and identification with system norms and 
procedures: contempt for authority? disillusionment of the region 
with government? Perhaps the Bevormundunggesellschaft or 
Anpassungskultur of the GDR will be strengthened, perpetuating 
deference to authority and dependency on a paternalistic state. 


It is important to consider the cumulative impact of the 
experiences before and after the Wende on the _ political 


*3See Klaus von Beyme, "The Effects of Reunification on German 
Democracy: A Preliminary Evaluation of a Great Social Experiment," 
Government and Opposition, vol.27, no.2 (Spring 1992) pp.158-176. 


*4see Marc Fisher, "Eastern German Politicians Lost in 
Westerners' Shadow," The Washington Post, April 14, 1993, p.A27. 


Klaus von Beyme, p.169. 
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consciousness of eastern Germans. Political efficacy is an 
important element of the "civic culture". How do eastern Germans 
envision themselves in the new system, and how do they perceive 
possible eastern German contributions to the new Germany, to the 
rebuilding of their society? Whether they perceive their situation 
as a partnership with westerners or guardianship by west is 
important to political efficacy and the development of a democratic 
political culture. The perceptions of western Germans in this 
regard are also important. If the perceptions of colonization and 
subordination grow, and an eastern contribution to German politics 
is not given an opportunity to develop, reactions in the east could 
range from mass political apathy to a resistance movement arising 
out of humiliation and resentment. Far from contributing to 
democracy, such developments could even pose a threat to system 
stability. 


The mode of transition in the economic sphere has resulted in 
massive unemployment in the east and the deindustrialization of 
much of the region. The plant closings, often resulting in the 
unemployment of an entire town, symbolize the fate of millions of 
eastern Germans in the new situation of unification. Many perceive 
themselves to be pawns, victims of a system where they have no 
voice and no opportunity to affect the outcomes of decisions which 
affect their lives. Developments in the summer months of this year 
in a mining town in the eastern state of Thuringia illustrate how 
the mode of economic transition may foster a sense of victimization 
in the east and reawaken a feeling of solidarity among easterners. 
The potash mine in Bischofferode employed 1,900 workers before 
unification. Due to the merger of the company in Thuringia with one 
in the west, the operations in the east will cease and the 
remaining 700 workers will lose their jobs. Miners went on a hunger 
strike in July to protest what they view as the self-serving 
interests of western German financial and political institutions. 
The decision to close the plant is perceived as benefiting only the 
western partner's interests. The eastern strikers and their 
supporters assert that their work is their dignity and a sense of 
purpose, not merely a figure on a financial balance sheet. This 
show of resistance attracted the support of thousands and drew much 
attention from the media and from policymakers in Bonn. 


The Bischofferode example, like other protests to unpopular 
transition-related decisions, suggests that the nature of a revived 
sense of East German identity is defensive: the reaction to 
unpleasant change is either resistance or withdrawal. There are a 
range of responses, however, between the extremes of withdrawal and 
resistance. In particular, increasing demands for more indigenous 
input and a localization of east German interests are signs of 
growing dissatisfaction with the transition from above. 


The growing realization that a localization of eastern 
interests is desirable is evident in efforts to emphasize local 
patriotism and achievements as a basis for progress. Here, it is 
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essential to note the appeals to local identity made by Brandenburg 
state premier, Kurt Biedenkopf, a westerner and one of the most 
popular politicians in the east. Biedenkopf emphasizes’ the 
greatness of Saxony and tries to create pride in the region in 
order to stimulate the perception of a stake in the future of the 
region. He urges constituents to become more than carbon copies of 
West Germans which is important to regional self-confidence.*© The 
regional dimension can become a greater source of identification, 
pride, and collective action. Moreover, grassroots political 
involvement can provide a starting point for rebuilding political 
confidence in the east. 


Eastern German voice and identity are again emerging as a 
means of resistance against economic , political, and social 
colonization by west. Perhaps the most visible expression of a 
desire for self-determination was the formation of the Committee 
for Justice in July of 1992. This signified an effort on part of 
well-known eastern Germans to develop a forum outside of the 
established channels to give eastern Germans an opportunity to be 
involved in determining their own fate. Though little has been 
heard from the Committee at the national level, Committees have 
formed in various eastern cities. The rise in popularity of eastern 
politicians, like Regine Hildebrandt, who cry out against the 
subordination of easterners in politics may be an indication of the 
emergence of a new eastern German political elite which can 
articulate the interests of Germans in the east. 


WAS BLEIBT?2’ 


The transition process in the German case has been geared toward 
the task of "turning communists into democrats". In some respects 
this levelling out or homogenization of political culture in the 
new Germany resembles consensus; that it is positive to turn 
communists into democrats. However, a process aimed at "levelling 
out" may temporarily hide important value and preference 
differences between easterners and westerners. Perhaps a 
homogenization of political culture and identity is not even 
possible, or positive. 


Maybe something more than repression held GDR society together 
for forty years. It is possible that the common experiences and 
socialist background led to a common world view or orientation 
toward politics, resulting in common issues of concern and even 
particular solutions to challenges. The persistence of elements of 


@6Noted in Pond, p.244. 


"Was bleibt?, "What remains?" is the title of a short story 
written by East German literary figure Christa Wolf in 1979 but 
published twenty years later, after the fall of the wall but 
published only in 1990. 
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an Eastern German identity can shape the political debate in 
important ways. Although it is too early to tell, perhaps strong 
social democratic accents in East German political culture will 
carry over and contribute a heightened concern for social justice. 
The legacy of the GDR experience is much more than dependency and 
subordination: an emphasis on collective values over individual 
well-being and instant gratification can contribute constructively 
to German politics and society. 


Nostalgia for a past that was characterized by security and 
certainty might be a reason for a rediscovered East German 
identity. Yet, if this is all that remains, the identification with 
an East German identity is likely to wear off as the economic 
situation in the east stabilizes, as security increases, and as 
uncertainty about the future lessens. If this is the case, an East 
German identity is little more than a socioeconomic status. There 
is something else, a cultural bond, an awareness of their shared 
past experiences and values, that could outlive the economic 
transition in the east. 


Though some would like to forget their pasts, eastern Germans 
have begun the often painful process of Vergangenheitsbewaeltigung, 
coming to terms with the past. This process, although at times a 
strain on personal relationships, can help to move the entire 
society forward by working through questions of personal and 
collective responsibility. The rekindling of debates about the 
German Question and the public discussions since 1989 about morals, 
ethics, responsibility and complicity, especially surrounding the 
Literaturstreit of 1990, are due in large part to the attempts of 
East Germans to come to terms with their pasts. This 
Vergangenheitsbewaeltigung became a society-wide affair when the 
Stasi files were made public and the shocking extent of 
collaboration and cooperation with the secret police was revealed. 
This has forced East Germans to look deep into their own pasts and 
into their relationships with others, including family, friends and 
coworkers. Questions of guilt, complicity, morality, truth, and 
forgiveness have been brought to the fore. 


Recent events in Germany demonstrate the importance of the 
issues of responsibility and duty to both eastern and western 
Germans. The rise of right-wing violence against foreigners, Jews, 
and the handicapped are not limited to any region. These issues 


*The Literaturstreit, or literature debate, was provoked by 
the publication of Christa Wolf's Was bleibt? and centered on the 
role of GDR writers in stabilizing the regime. See the Special 
Issue on German Unification of The New German Critique, No.52 
(Winter 1991), as well as Gabrielle Wickert, "GDR Writers and the 
Revolution: Some Remarks on the 'Intellektuellen Debatte' of Summer 
1990," East Central Europe/L'Europe du Centre-Est, 18, No.1 (1991) 
1-22. 
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must be addressed by the whole of German society. Finding 
appropriate ways to deal with questions of tolerance, 
multiculturalism, and punishment of the perpetrators of right-wing 
violence: these are real tests of democracy for all Germans - not 
just those undergoing the transition from communisn. 


PROSPECTS FOR GERMAN "UNITY" 


If easterners and westerners are to "discover the present 
together," there must be an all-German discussion of the past. 
Similarly, unification requires all Germans, east and west, to 
confront the looming threats to democracy, such as racism and 
intolerance. At the same time, policymakers must not only recognize 
that there are particular eastern interests but they must also 
allow for self-determination in the east. 


What this suggests is that unification does not merely entail 
the enlargement of West Germany, or what I will call uniformity in 
unity. Simply because eastern and western Germans share a language 
(albeit with distinctive regional dialects) and historical and 
cultural identifications, it does not mean that social and 
political integration will easily follow economic integration. 


Uniformity implies the necessity or desirability of the 
homogenization of political culture and identity in unified 
Germany; that the task at hand is to "remake" the political culture 
of eastern Germans so that they mirror western Germans. This 
scenario is too short-sighted and narrow because it perceives 
unification as a process that affects only easterners. However, 
developments’ since 1990 demonstrate that "democracy" and 
"citizenship" are concepts that require renewed attention by the 
"old" western Germans as well as the "new" eastern citizens of the 
Bundesrepublik. 


In contrast to uniformity, another potential outcome of 
unification is division in unity. By division in unity, I mean the 
further growing apart of east and west Germans. In its extreme 
form, division in unity would represent a fragmentation of German 
politics and society along the east-west axis. Here, the two parts 
of Germany which were divided geographically by the Berlin Wall 
would continue to be divided in sociocultural and economic terms. 
A lack of understanding between eastern and western Germans would 
be fuelled by low levels of integration, especially at the 
individual level where many of the stereotypes and biases persist. 
In this scenario, eastern Germans would likely continue to perceive 
themselves as second-class citizens. 


There have been many troubling signs of this type of outcome. 
in the past three years. An EMNID-Institut poll conducted in 
November 1992 found that 77 percent of the eastern Germans polled 
felt that their status in unified Germany was that of second class 
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citizens.* In June of 1990, at the height of unification euphoria, 
66 percent of East Germans polled regarded themselves as first and 
foremost Germans and 28 percent felt they were first and foremost 
East Germans.*° The same polling agency reported more recently that 
only 22 percent of western Germans and 11 percent of easterners say 
they feel a common German identity, a sharp drop from previous 
surveys. For the first time since unification, a majority of 
eastern Germans report that they consider themselves "former 
citizens of the GDR" rather than a part of unified Germany.*' Inner- 
unity has been very slow. Recently the state premier of Saxony, 
Kurt Biedenkopf, lamented "we have no unity of purpose," and an 
internal memo of the Free Democrats (FDP) reported that "western 
Germans are increasingly unwilling to make further sacrifices for 
German unity... This issue will likely become a taboo topic that 
politicians will avoid, but it will play a decisive role in the 
election booths. 


The potential dangers of increased regional humiliation have 
already been mentioned: the rise of movements of rage, an increase 
in right-ring radicalism, and a general increase in intolerance and 
hatred. Moreover, the magnitude of the dependency ($65 billion 
poured into the east) and subordination to wealthier western 
Germans feeds resentment on both sides. Speaking of the current 
Situation in the east, Baerbel Bohley observes, "[t]jhere's a 
terrible lethargy here now. People sit back and say, 'Do it for 
us.' We have freedom now, and that is worth something. But we look 
at the Wessis and they seem so tall. They rule us, and we take 
it." Division in unity, fuelled by resentment and a_ lack of 
faith in democratic institutions, could eventually pose a threat to 
political stability. 


Yet the most constructive and, for the reasons outlined above, 
the most likely outcome for the new Germany is diversity in unity. 
More than merely a middle ground between the two extremes of 
uniformity and division, diversity in unity builds on prevailing 
trends in German history and in contemporary Europe. Traditional 


"Der Spiegel reported a number of the EMNID-Institut results 
in volume 3/1993. 


“statistics from an Allensbach Institut poll are cited in 
Peter Neckermann's discussion of the challenges to German domestic 
unity. "What Went Wrong in Germany after the Unification?" in East 
European Reporter (January 1993) 447-469. 


s1Allensbach Institut findings reported by Marc Fisher, op. 
eit., 


32Tbid. 


33 Thid. 
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German regional and local ties, forty years of division, and the 
current context in Europe (where supra- and subnational forces are 
challenging the traditional notion of the nation-state) are 
important factors contributing to a more diverse Germany. 


Diversity in unity is characterized by an increased regional 
dimension in German politics, historically a salient focus of 
identification which is now free to develop after decades of 
suppression by communist regime in GDR. This scenario recognize the 
influence of subcultures. It allows for a diversity of values, 
attitudes and behaviors - a trend which some segments of West 
German society have already embraced (here I have in mind "post- 
materialists" and supporters of more pluralism in political life, 
such as the Greens.) An allowance for political subcultures and 
different levels of political identity do not necessarily threaten 
democratic political institutions. In fact, some would argue to the 
contrary that a decentralized federalism would reinvigorate 
democratic pluralism.™ 


Finally, diversity in unity recognizes that unification brings 
a qualitative, not just a quantitative, change in the character of 
German politics. It is essential that "real existing" unification 
be recognized by German policymakers and the public as the creation 
of a "new" Germany; whereby the political change begun in 1989 
affects Germans in all sixteen Laender, not just the five east of 
the Elbe. Unification is more than an economic challenge - one of 
sacrifice in the west and "catching up" in the east - rather it 
challenges all Germans to reflect upon their society, their 
political culture, and their identity. Psychologically, unification 
requires rethinking on both sides of the Elbe if the oft-cited 
Mauer im Kopf, "wall in the head", is to be overcome. 


Finally, greater decentralization and regionalization are 
trends which could modernize and rejuvenate the already existing 
traditional local and regional identities in Germany. While the 
strains of decentralizing forces currently are being experienced in 
countries like Italy and, in the worst case scenario, the former 
Yugoslavia, the trend is gradually and more subtly appearing 
throughout Europe: the state is no longer the sole arena for 
political activity and identity formation. 


“While the supporters of such a decentralization come from 
both the left and the right perspectives - ranging from a call for 
a "new pluralism" to a call for a "new populism" - the general 
discussion of the challenges to centralized, unitary political 
power and political identity is relevant here. See for instance, 
Hans-Georg Betz's "Mitteleuropa and the Post-Modern European 
Identity," The New German Critique, No.50 (Spring/Summer 1990) 173- 
192. See also Paul Piccone's discussion of heterogenization and the 
"new populism", see "The Emergence of Federal Populism," Telos, 
No.89 (Fall 1991) 7-44. 
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Pluralism entails the coexistence and competition of different 
ideas, interests, values, and choices and the resolution of 
conflict without destabilizing the political order. The 
authoritarian political system in the GDR could not survive a move 
toward greater pluralism. Today, in the FRG, eastern and western 
Germans are free to discover the present together. They face the 
real test of the "new" Germany: unification introduces greater 
pluralism in ideas, interests, and identities. The result could be 
a more diverse, more federal, and more democratic Germany. 
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Civil Society and Social Change? 


The overthrow of Communism in Eastern Europe has created a 
crisis of theory, principle and practice for many in the 
capitalist world who have called ourselves socialists, with 
whatever prefixes, suffixes or qualifications. On the one hand, 
we think that nothing has changed to falsify the old socialist 
critique of the injustices of poverty, exploitation, wasteful use 
of resources, alienating and numbing work, and domination of 
society's productive resources by a small class of owners and 
managers. On the other hand, many of us have lost confidence 
that we have alternative visions and a plan for enacting them. 
To be sure, at least in the last twenty five years few Western 
Marxists looked upon the societies of Eastern Europe as models of 
such alternatives. But the legitimation failure of "really 
existing socialism," together with the consequent rhetorical 
discrediting of Marxism and socialism nearly everywhere in the 
world, leaves many leftists without even a name for our 
alternatives, let alone a vision of what they are and how to 
achieve them. 

A theory of civil society is developing that attempts to 
address this unease. Contemporary theoretical discussions of 
civil society and social change are born partly from these 
Eastern European revolutions themselves. Some intellectuals 
there reconstructed a Western liberal concept of civil society as 
a realm of popular economic, social and political activity 
outside the state. Their critique of Communism focused on the 
Communist state's suppression of such civic activity, and they 
theorized the creation of civil society as the means of freeing 
people from state domination and creating liberal pluralist 
democracies.” 

While initially most influential in Eastern European social 
movements against Communist state domination, the idea that 
social change should be made by deepening civil society as 
opposed to or in addition to seizing the state has influenced 
other contemporary radical social movements around the world. 
Some of those involved with and reflecting on oppositional 
organizing led by the African National Congress in South Africa 
today, for example, describe their efforts as at least partly 
working on the space of civil society; while they certainly 
envision their liberation movement assuming or participating in 
state power, they also emphasize the importance of maintaining 
and deepening voluntary self-organized collectives of people 
outside the state.°® 

A theory of civil society as the basis of radical social 
change is developing among leftists in Western Europe and the 
United States as well. Led by John Keane in England* and Andrew 
Arato and Jean Cohen in the United States*, these theories of 
civil society claim to offer a left theory of progressive social 
change that is an alternative to traditional Marxism. Both Keane 
and Arato and Cohen are directly influenced by the Eastern 
European discussions of civil society, though there are many 
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differences between them in their formulation of the concept and 
function of civil society. In Western Europe and North America, 
however, the theory of civil society also resonates with radical 
social movement critiques of Marxism that have bubbled in the 
West for more than twenty years -- from feminism, critical race 
theory, to environmentalism. These movements have criticized 
Marxist tendencies to insist on the unity of revolutionary 
agency, to reduce all oppressions to economic class, and to aim 
at controlling the state through a revolutionary party as the 
primary means of making social change. 

In this paper I construct an account of this theory of civil 
society as an alternative theory of radical politics and 
progressive social change. I explain how this theory does help 
describe contemporary radical social movements in Western 
capitalist societies, and explain something about why they can be 
understood as radical. I raise some doubts, however, about 
whether the theory of civil society is an adequate alternative to 
traditional Marxism and socialism as a theory of social change. 
In particular, I argue that the theory of civil society has 
little theory of structural social power and therefore little 
vision about making structural social change. Since I believe 
that Western radicals cannot simply revert to traditional Marxism 
to find such a theory of structural power and structural change 
which is useable by activists today, I close with some questions 
that must be explored further for a theory of radical social 
change. 


I find it most helpful to contrast the theory of civil 
society with a Marxist theory of revolution. In Marxism class 
difference and antagonism are the major motors of social change, 
because relation to the means of production is the basis of 
structural power inequality and the source of the oppression that 
motivates revolutionary organizing to alter the power inequality. 
Workers, those at the point of production, are the revolutionary 
agents, because they have a motive and interest in emancipation. 
They also have available one major means of curtailing the power 
of the ruling class, namely, the strike. All they have to do is 
unite behind a program to eliminate capitalist relations of 
production. If they so unite, struggle, and develop tight and 
thoughtful organization, they can seize the factories and the 
state, either by means of armed action or party politics, ora 
combination of both. Once the workers control the state through 
their representatives, they can use the coercive means of state 
power to transform the economy in a way that limits the ability 
of individuals and firms to produce for private profit, and 
reorients the relations of production toward meeting needs. 

In this account of revolutionary social change there are 
only two social segments that matter: the state and the economy. 
Marxist theory has a strong tendency, though no logical 
imperative, to reduce one to the other. Classical Marxist theory 
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of capitalism tends to reduce the state to a reflection or 
instrument of the imperatives and relations of the economy. Its 
theory of socialism, on the other hand, tends to assimilate the 
economy into the state. 

Today many, if not most, of those interested in radical 
social change to eliminate oppression and injustice reject this 
model of social change, for a number of reasons. Feminist, 
nationalist, black liberation, gay and lesbian liberation, and 
other radical social movements question the Marxist assumption 
that there is one agent of revolutionary change, the working 
class, whose interests are uniformly progressive and universal. 
It is now widely agreed among people on the left all over the 
world that the structural causes of inequality and oppression are 
multiple, and that consequently the emancipatory collective 
subjects are also plural. 

Both theoretical and historical developments have led many 
coming from a left tradition to conclude, moreover, that the goal 
of state control of the economy has totalitarian consequences. 
These may be necessary or only possible, but in either case they 
are unacceptable risks. The lessons of state socialism in 
Eastern Europe are that an economy with few or no markets is 
unacceptably coercive as well as inefficient. The goal of the 
unity of functions characteristic of state socialism appears to 
lead to a society with few civil and political rights. 
Differentiation of social activities thus appears necessary in 
order to preserve or create individual and associative freedoms. 
While Communist societies of Eastern Europe provide an important 
object lesson for these positions, many find similar though less 
extreme totalitarian tendencies in Western welfare states, where 
the bureaucratization of increasing areas of every day life 
constrain personal liberty and discourage communities of mutual 
aid. 

In some respects this new interest in civil society updates 
the analysis of Gramsci. Largely through the influence of 
Gramsci, many leftists have come to see that focus on state and 
economy as the primary or only social functions leaves out a host 
of institutions and activities in which people carry on their 
daily lives. Schools, churches, guilds, popular culture all bear 
the marking of hegemonic relations that support existing 
relations of domination. Consequently, organized resistance to 
this hegemony must involve not only action at the point of 
production, but counterhegemonic struggles potentially in all the 
institutions of everyday life. 

No doubt there are other reasons that many leftists have 
largely rejected the most important socialist theory of social 
change. Not least of these may be a practical difficulty 
conceiving what it might mean to "seize the state" in many large 
bureaucratic societies with large and diverse government programs 
and departments. For these and other reasons many now see the 
need for a more complex understanding of society, a more 
differentiated conception of both the reality and the ideal of 
social functions, and a more plural understanding of the sources 
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of oppression and the motives for resistance. 

One of the purposes of a new theory of civil society, as I 
construe that theory, is to provide an alternative understanding 
of the institutional bases, meaning and possibilities of 
emancipatory political action. It proposes to help those of us 
who consider ourselves emancipatory social activists to 
understand what we are doing, how we might conceive strategy, 
where our successes may lie, and how to evaluate them. It offers 
an image of the meaning of radical social movements and their 
possibilities as more plural and limited than does the classic 
Marxist theory of revolution. 

So, just what is this theory of civil society? Rather than 
review accounts of civil society which have been produced so far, 
for the sake of clarity and space I will here reconstruct a 
synthetic version of this theory. In doing so I rely most 
heavily on the massive treatise recently published by Andrew 
Arato and Jean Cohen. John Keane, Alberto Melucci and Michael 
Walzer have also contributed to my thinking on these issues, but 
the account I give below relies less directly on them.® While I 
follow Cohen and Arato in the basic theoretical framework, much 
of the account I construct here is my own formulation. I modify 
their theory by construing civil society as a kind of activity 
rather than a social "sphere", and unlike them I distinguish 
private society from civil society. By construing the theory of 
civil society as a theory of radical social change, I set the 
theory in a particular context and problematic that asks and 
answers the question of what makes civic activity radical. 

As an aspect of social life civil society is differentiated 
from both state and economy. While a discourse distinguishing 
state and civil society goes back at least to the seventeenth 
century, the differentiation of civil society from economy is a 
relatively new theoretical turn. Civil society designates an 
area of social activity other than industry, commerce and 
finance, as well as other than state legislative, administrative, 
and court activity. As a rough and ready beginning, civil 
society corresponds to the broad range of organizations and 
institutions understood as "civic": charity organizations, 
lobbying groups, political associations agitating fora 
particular cause or program, neighborhood associations, non- 
profit organizations promoting education or providing services, 
and the list goes on. 

Theorists of civil society often use spatial or substantial 
language to define this concept, characterizing it as a realm, a 
sphere or a space, distinct from spheres of economy and state. I 
suggest that a more process oriented understanding of what civil 
society names, rather than a spatial or substantial 
understanding, helps clarify the theory. Rather than think of 
state, economy and civil society as "spheres" or clusters of 
institutions, we should think of them as kinds of activities. 
Thus, state designates activities of formal and legal regulation 
backed by legitimate coercive apparatus of enforcement. Economy 
designates activities of production and distribution. Economic 
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activity is market oriented activity concerned with the 
production and distribution of resources, income and wealth, 
which is constrained in its decision making by considerations of 
profit and loss, cost-minimization, and so on. Civil society, in 
this scheme, names another kind of activity, which for now I will 
call "public voluntary associative" activity; as I will discuss 
later, I distinguish civil society from private society. 

With Arato and Cohen I will follow Habermas in conceiving 
state and economy, understood as kinds of activities, as 
Systematic. They have specific logic which create regulated 
imperatives of rational action. Economic market activity creates 
a system of investment opportunity or consumption alternatives, 
each with their own ratio of costs and benefits, as well as 
imperative relationships among economic factors. The player in 
the economic market has no choice about the "laws of the market", 
and reasons strategically in the market to determine what will 
Maximize his interests. Economic actors "know" the laws or 
systemic imperatives of the market, they reason with them in 
mind, but they cannot change them. This is what it means to say 
that these processes are systemic. 

State bureaucracy is also systemic, according to Habermas. 
The administration of things and records is most efficiently 
accomplished with a hierarchical division of labor in a large 
bureaucracy that centralizes information, decision making, and 
effective action. From collecting social security taxes and 
their distribution to beneficiaries, to the coordination of 
disaster relief efforts, to the apprehension and trial of accused 
lawbreakers, state activity consists in coordinated obedience to 
rules that detail not only the division of labor, but also the 
rights and obligations of parties involved, and require feed-back 
reporting of each step. The main medium of coordination is 
authorized power, and actors reason in terms of the operation of 
such power. 

Thus in Habermas's scheme, "system" designates those modes 
of social organization that are rationalized according to 
instrumental and strategic reasoning. While the product of 
ongoing actions, the economic or bureaucratic system has a logic 
of its own, independent of the choice of the actors, in quasi- 
natural laws of its operation that are subject to rough and 
ready, though not exact, prediction. To "get something done" -- 
to acquire goods on the market or reap a profit from initial 
investment -- economic actors must reason in certain ways that 
accept the logic of the economic system as restricting the 
possibilities of action. To "get something done" 
bureaucratically similarly means understanding and following the 
imperatives of the administrative system and reasoning 
instrumentally and strategically in relation to them. 

Habermas designates as "lifeworld" those activities and 
institutions which are structured primarily through communicative 
interaction rather than by systemic imperatives in relation to 
which actors reason instrumentally and strategically. In the 
lifeworld norms guide action rather than systemic imperatives -- 
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where norms are internalized standards of good and bad, right and 
wrong. Communicative action structures social relationships in 
the lifeworld, the creative offering and response of people to 
one another where their actions aim at mutual understanding 
rather than profit or instrumentally efficient enactment of a 
technical goal. Whether in the intimate and personal face to 
face relations of the family, or in the larger social settings of 
religious ceremonies, university lecture halls, or theatrical 
production, the lifeworld is guided by norms of cultural 
expression, cooperation, and self-determination. 

The activities of civil society, which I call "public 
voluntary associative activity," are activities of the lifeworld, 
as distinct from the systematically guided activities of state 
and economy. By no means all of what counts as lifeworld, 
however, counts as civil society as I wish to understand it. In 
particular, I wish to distinguish private society from civil 
society. Activities and institutions of family and personal 
intimacy, as well as social clubs, parties and other social 
events, are private. In general, private activities concern 
activities of enjoyment and suffering -- light sociability, 
personal caretaking, consumption, entertainment, spiritual 
renewal. Such activities are private in the Arendtian sense that 
they concern basic matters of life, death, need and pleasure 
which in the extreme cannot be shared, and in the sense that the 
social relations carrying out these activities are usually more 
or less exclusive. Private life and private activities are 
important for individual identities, and for that reason 
important conditions of civil society, but they are not 
themselves civic activity.’ 

By contrast, I define civil society as "public voluntary 
associative" activity. Groups of people meet together, 
voluntarily, out of a motive to organize or establish some 
activities, and sometimes they establish ongoing institutions. 
Or they develop forms of ongoing multilateral communication 
without meeting face to face, through publications and electronic 
media. Their activities are public in two senses. First, their 
associations and activities are not exclusive; in principle 
membership is open to anyone who wishes to associate with the 
activity. Second, the associative activity is civic. It aims at 
providing a public service, or addressing some social needs, or 
creating a forum for public expression, or to raise public 
issues. Whereas activities of private society face inward, to 
self-contemplation, enjoyment, the meeting of personal needs, 
activities of civil society face outward. The aims of public 
voluntary associative activity open out onto a wider public to 
which the association wishes to contribute some good, something 
of value, and in which the association often hopes to involve 
others. 

Thus as I define it, civil society is much broader than 
political activity, which consists of raising issues for public 
debate about what ought to be done, what principles should guide 
social life, what policies should be adopted, etc. Much of the 
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activity of civil society is not political in this sense. But by 
defining civil society as public, and as oriented on doing some 
civic good, I aim to define civil society as latently political. 
Public voluntary association builds solidarity, forges a language 
of values and interests, and provides organizational 
infrastructure that can be mobilized when circumstances motivate 
people to fight about power and social policy. For this reason I 
differ from Cohen and Arato, who distinguish civil society from 
political society, where the later designates primarily parties 
or similar organizations that function specifically to context 
state power and public policy. 

The major purpose of my defining state, civil society and 
economy as kinds of activity, rather than spheres or spaces, is 
to see that these activities may coexist in some institutions. 
Even state institutions, for example, function as economic 
actors; scarce resources constrain their decisions, and they must 
reason at least partly in terms of cost minimization and the 
Maximization of return on investment. A primarily civic 
institution such as a non-profit women's health clinic 
nevertheless must also reason in economic terms. 

Despite the non-exclusive identity of most institutions, it 
makes sense to cluster institutions according to which sorts of 
activities predominate in them. Thus courts are certainly state 
institutions and banks are economic institutions. Many 
institutions are primarily civic: political advocacy groups, 
charity organizations, public and popular arts associations, 
Magazines and newspapers aimed at providing forums of public 
expression, non-profit service providers, issue oriented 
educational groups, and so on. But if we are to understand how 
civil society might serve social change, we need to see that 
Civil society is not necessarily restricted to any particular 
cluster of institutions. Voluntary associative activity may take 
place within private profit making corporations, or in government 
institutions. The emergence of computerized e-mail networks, for 
example, has made possible a new kind of civil society within 
Many corporations: bulletin boards and other ongoing forums of 
discussion, which are open to anyone with access to a computer 
account. 

Following Weber, Habermas claims that modernization consists 
in the rationalization of social life. Unlike Weber, however, 
for whom instrumental rationality is the only form of 
rationality, Habermas uses the notion of communicative 
rationality to argue that the process of rationalization in 
modern liberal capitalist societies has been one-sidedly 
instrumental. Sophisticated intellectual and institutional 
techniques have been developed to enhance the instrumental and 
strategic reasoning characteristic of market and bureaucratic 
action, as well as to widen the scope of market and bureaucratic 
activity. Reflective processes of communicative reason, wherein 
people can articulate their social norms, bring their validity in 
question, develop arguments for accepting and rejecting them, and 
propose new ones, are underdeveloped. The state and economic 
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systems have been rationalized in the modern world, but the 
lifeworld, relying on a different kind of reason, has been less 
rationalized. 

Even worse, the rationalization processes of the state and 
economic systems have sought to overtake and incorporate the 
lifeworld. Methods and techniques of instrumental and strategic 
reasoning overtake the institutions where cultural norms and 
communicative interaction are more appropriate. Thus 
presidential candidates are "sold" on the political "market" in 
which citizens are encouraged to exercise their consumer 
preferences rather than communicate with one another and the 
candidate with the aim of reaching a conclusion about how to 
address political issues together. Personal, family, and sexual 
problems are theorized in relationship manuals that conceive 
relationships instrumentally and recommend various techniques and 
skills of child-rearing, getting dates, or sexual performance. 

As the state regulates an ever wider range of social life and an 
ever increasing range of services, both private organizations and 
individual persons are caught in its bureaucratic logic of formal 
rules, hierarchical authority, complex and interlocking forms. 

At the same time, capital's insatiable search for profit seeks to 
bring more of everyday life into consumption activity, to 
stimulate and satisfy new desires with commodities. By 
multiplying forms of private consumption, this commodification of 
everyday life results in a withering of more public associative 
forms of life. 

The colonization of the lifeworld thesis depicts the 
Gwindling of civil society particularly in Western industrial 
societies. The state socialist societies of Eastern Europe, as 
well as the continuing state socialist regime in China, have 
exhibited another specific form of limitation and encroachment on 
public voluntary associative activity, with the state absorbing 
and regulating most aspects of economic and social life. The 
lack of freedom and oppression of many Third World countries, 
finally, consists at least partly in a suppression of civic 
activity, either through direct prohibition and violence, or 
through conditions of severe material deprivation. 

In the theory of civil society, radical politics aims at 
neither the withering away of the state nor the abolition of the 
market. In this view, state bureaucracy and markets are 
important and inevitable components of the modern world. To the 
efficient operation of bureaucracies and markets members of 
modern societies own much in the way of coordianted 
administrative effort and the mass production and distribution of 
goods. Instead of political or economic revolution, radical 
social action must be directed at expanding the sphere of 
communicative activity which is separate from the logics of state 
and economy, at pushing back the limits of these systems which 
have colonized the life world. Radical activity aiming to bring 
about social change for a more just, more free, less oppressive 
society, consists in expanding and deepening the self-organizing 
and democratic impulses of civil society. In freely established 
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associations where people create publics of social criticism and 
cultural innovation, where they decide on their norms and goals 

together and enact them cooperatively, people expand the "realm 

of freedom" and limit the "realm of necessity". 

Thus the theory of civil society claims to describe the 
activity of those "new" mass social movements that are radical 
because they challenge state or corporate power for the sake of 
bettering the situation of an oppressed or disadvantaged group or 
for the sake of peace or environmentalism. These contemporary 
radical social movements are "new" because they do not follow a 
Marxist model of working class movement confronting capital at 
the "point of production"; nor do they form unified parties with 
a broad unified program and aim to take state power. Rather, 
these new social movements are generally organized around one 
issue and/or constituency, often with small organizations that 
interact in a proliferation of networks. As I will discuss more 
extensively in the next section, the radical associations 
proliferating in civil society do one of two things, and 
sometimes both at once: (1) they foster identity formation, 
cultural expression and solidarity among groups, especially 
oppressed or marginalized groups, through the creation of 
autonomous services and institutions such as coffee houses, 
Magazines, counseling services, shelters, cooperatives, theater 
and music groups, and so on; (2) they foster critical public 
action, usually directed at influencing state policy but 
sometimes also directed at private corporate actors, through 
public street protest, lobbying, boycotts, civilly disobedient 
direct action, public forums of discussion. 

Thus in this theory, civil society should be understood as 
both a means and a goal of social change. The way to engage in 
radical political activity is by creating or supporting public 
voluntary institutions and forums of association, with whatever 
constituencies find affinity and around whatever critical issues 
people argue are deeply important. The goals of such activity 
are democratization: converting bureaucracy or commodification 
into communicative interaction. A secure civil society requires 
a strong framework of state guaranteed rights. But it remains 
self-organized and critically autonomous from the logics of state 
and economy. 


II. Civil Society and Social Change 


Now I turn to the primary question of this essay. Does it 
make sense to see civil society as the vehicle and goal of 
progressive activism and the source of radical social change? In 
answering this question I must confess to ambivalence. The 
answer for me is yes and no. 

On the one hand, this theory of civil society corresponds to 
my experience of radical political activity in the 1970's and 
1980's. There has been no "revolutionary subject," no unified 
class, party and program for reordering society as a whole. 
Rather, we have witnessed proliferating movements, publics, and 
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organizations, most of this activity taking place in autonomous 
units of self-organization -- small non-profit corporations, 
single issue education and lobbying associations, journals, 
alternative presses, newsletters, electronic bulletin boards, 
solidarity groups, self-help associations, and small service 
providers. At least in advanced industrial societies, much of 
the radical activity of the last two decades has been devoted to 
liberation of discriminated against or excluded social groups, 
such as racial minorities, women, people with disabilities, gay 
men and lesbians. 

Most of these movements have radical vision and intention, 
in the sense that they have fundamental criticisms of major 
social instiutions and practices. Those of us in them believe 
that the conditions of misery, injusice and oppression that 
motivate their activism require alternation in basic 
institutional structures to be addressed. Yet when we meet to 
plan activities that further our goals, we usually decide to hold 
a rally, stage a peace and justice fair, hold a fundraising 
concert, orgize a public forum. Often we have felt that such 
activity -- requiring a great deal of work and often a lot of fun 
-- amounted to very little. The theory of civil society both 
explains why such activities constitute radical political action 
and why they take this plural and proliferating form. It gives 
means to our struggles, and also reconceptualizes what we have 
been doing. It cannot be considered revolutionary because such 
activity does not directly take over, shift or eliminate 
particular power relations. But neither can it be considered 
merely reformist or the mere expression of interest group 
politics. 

As I introduced it in the previous section, the activity of 
civil society has two basic aspects. First, there is autonomous 
self-organization for the purposes of developing a culture of 
group solidarity and instituting alternative forms of 
communicative practices outside established state and corporate 
institutions. Here I include support and solidarity groups, 
politically motivated artistic groups, alternative institutions 
such as bookstores, coffee houses, journal collectives, 
publications, group based or movement based health clinics, 
counseling centers, self-organizing cooperatives, community land 
trusts, neighborhood groups. Such institutions and forms of 
association enable social groups with particular identities or 
issues to find one another, develop a sense of identity and 
shared culture, and empower one another through meeting some of 
their needs. This function of civic activity tends to take as 
its audience primarily those involved in the activity. 

The second aspect of civic activity is directed outward. 
Civic activities create critical publics; they attempt to raise 
issues for public discussion in ways that bring them to publics 
wider than the originators of the issues social movements. 
Organizations and movements engage in activities that aim to 
bring the powerful to address issues they will likely ignore 
otherwise, because they are of primary concern to the less 
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powerful, to the marginal or extreme. There are countless 
methods of raising such issues and thus creating publics -- 
street demonstrations, theatrical acts of civil disobedience, 
participation in public hearings, self-organized public forums, 
letters to editors and legislators, and so on. 

How can these sorts of civic activities be understood as 
radical? By "radical" I mean concerned with undermining 
oppressions which are understood as systemic, that is, which the 
normal operations of society reproduces, activity that therefore 
considers itself opposed to established powers and practices 
engaging in the perpetuation of oppression. In our discussions 
among ourselves, radicals frequently distinguish our philosophy 
of social change and political activities from that of those we 
call "liberals". In this context a "liberal" for us is one who 
believes either that the society is basically just and only needs 
tinkering reforms to improve.it, or that there are injustices, 
and the only or best way to address them is to "work within the 
system." One way of understanding what is radical about social 
movement civic activity is to contrast it with this somewhat 
disparaging "liberalism." 

A liberal pluralist conception of politics and social change 
thinks of political actors as self-interested individuals each 
aiming to maximize their own good. To do so, individuals often 
form associations and movements, or "interest groups" because 
collectives can bring more resources, power and organization than 
can individuals, to try get what they want. Sometimes people 
organize in collectives, moreover, because they are committed to 
a religious, ethnic or other group identity, and aim to maximize 
the benefits accruing to that group in relation to other social 
groups. Interest groups compete for resources and power, 
sometimes forming alliances, sometimes coming into direct 
conflict. They reason strategically both in relation to policy 
making processes and markets. That is, they act instrumentally 
and calculate how to bargain and manipulate circumstances so as 
to maximize the advantages to themselves. 

Now the activities of civil society that I have described do 
not fit this model of liberal pluralism. Civic actors do not 
primarily have a self-conception of pursuing self-interest, 
whether individual or collective. Rather, they claim to protest 
injustice and promote justice. Most of the hundreds of thousands 
of people in the U.S. who devoted themselves for more than ten 
years to opposing U.S. policy in Central America were not 
promoting their own self-interest. Indeed, many sacrificed their 
time and money to organize, go to marches, perform non-violent 
illegal acts of protest for which they sometimes served time in 
jail, and to work with their church institutions to transport and 
harbor refugees in defiance of U.S. immigration policies. They 
engaged in self-organized material aid and service provision at 
the same time as they directed critical attention on and aimed to 
change the policies of the U.S. government. Most were motivated 
not by gain but by a sense of moral outrage at the injustice they 
believed was being perpetrated and perpetuated in their name. 
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To be sure, participants in many civic oriented social 
movements are motivated by the desire to improve their social 
situation. Feminists, gay men and lesbians, discriminated 
against or excluded racial and ethnic minorities, all organize at 
least partly out of self-interest. Oppressed groups that 
organize in order to change their social conditions often do and 
should behave as interest groups competing for greater benefits. 
However, such groups are not merely motivated by the desire for 
gain; they are often impelled even more by anger, an outrage at 
what they perceive as wrongs they and their fellows suffer. They 
do not simply work to accumulate power and resources; they appeal 
to justice. 

Activities of civil society are radical then, in the sense 
that they are principled. They are motivated by normative 
commitments and make moral appeals, and do not simply look on the 
social and political field as an arena of strategizing in order 
to maximize benefit to oneself. In the strategic thinking, 
anything can be traded against anything else for the sake of 
maximizing material benefit. Civic social movements often refer 
to activities of strategic manipulation for the sake of 
furthering the interests of the movement as "selling out". 

In their outwardly directed civic activities, these social 
movements create politicized publics of discussion and criticism 
under circumstances where state and economic systems tend to 
depoliticize social life. Under modern systems of bureaucratic 
power and commercialized interaction, "left to itself," the 
exercise of political and economic power will be depoliticized. 
Policy makers, administrators, and corporate managers, prefer 
rule bound, accountable and routinized processes in which a few 
top guys meet make basic decisions and then a bureaucracy 
implements them as efficiently as possible. Each organization 
has its own charge, its own returns to maximize, and a system of 
private exchange best enables each to pursue their goals. Those 
with state or corporate power do not want wide social 
deliberation about issues and policies. Deliberation is too 
messy, raises too many questions, gets too many people and 
interests involved. Even elected representatives operate in this 
elitist and privatized fashion. What we call the "mainstream" 
press tends to reinforce such depoliticized decision making. The 
press provides a forum for the powerful to make their policy 
statements. It focuses on "human interest" stories about the 
powerful, but rarely presents deliberation about issues by a 
truly representative set of different voices. 

Much civic activity aims to create the critical and 
deliberative publics that state and corporate activities normally 
discourage. Through disruption it aims to bring attention to 
issues, through lectures and publications it aims to provide 
information and analysis not otherwise publicly available, at 
least not in easily accessible form. Despite their 
depoliticizing function, mainstream print, radio and television 
media nevertheless can and sometimes do function as forums for 
criticism and deliberation. 
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Although the media attend to the persons of the powerful, to 
their rhetorical pronouncements, their handshakes, their school 
choices, their jogging and shopping trips, in modern routinized 
bureaucratic and corporate systems, power loves to hide. It 
lurks between the lines of quarterly reports, executive orders 
and memos, which circulate and get filed, it feeds on the dull 
routines of everyday professional life. The effects of power are 
clear: A Third World government cannot renegotiate the terms of 
its debt, and therefore is forced to devalue its currency; 3,000 
more people lose their jobs as General Motors undergoes 
reorganization. But the forces of power, the responsible 
parties, cannot be located. Everyone's hands are tied, 
constrained by market and regulative imperatives. Spokespeople 
who represent institutions or governments read prepared 
statements articulating in tones of quiet reason what the rules 
are and how decisions are constrained. The operations of the 
system plod along, day by day, in the same grooves, and often 
people find that these operations serve the interests of some 
more than others. They empower or reempower some and disengpower 
others, but the power cannot be located. 

Civic activities do not smash these power structures, but by 
creating critical publics they often expose power.® By 
establishing public means of expressing their moral claims to 
right or justice, and criticizing the policies of state or 
corporate actors, civic activity often exposes their power as 
arbitrary. When exposed the powerful often appear selfish, 
bullying, without legitimation or puny. Creative acts of civil 
disobedience often force power to become naked. Helicopters fly 
low over women encamped in a New York field; marching nuns in the 
streets of Manila force soldiers to shoot or give up. The 
creation of critical forums often shows power as shameful or 
powerless.° 

An affordable housing coalition organizes homeless people to 
tell stories of landlord harassment, rent hikes, Housing 
Authority actions that brought them to homelessness, demanding of 
the City Manager and City Council action to provide affordable 
housing. The officials are speechless, or mutter about bringing 
business to the downtown. They say that the problem is all at 
the federal level, and discuss how the operations of government 
and the constraints it is under are far more complex then the 
naive, amateurish and idealistic advocacy groups can being to 
fathom. 

Such actions expose power as powerless at the same time that 
it asserts its authority. In June 1991 tens of thousands of 
environmental activists from all over the world created a 
critical civic public in the parks, streets and hallways of Rio 
de Janerio, with the intent of shaming the heads of state, 
especially the head of state of the U.S. Such moral pressure 
forced President Bush to go to Rio even though he had planned not 
to, and probably had some influence on the wording of the texts 
discussed at the summit. 

What makes civic activity radical in this sense is that it 
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rejects "business as usual" and aims to expose its lack of 
principle, elitism, biases toward some groups and interests, and 
arbitrariness. By "speaking truth to power" it aims to 
delegitimate the existing routines and institutions. 
Representatives of "the establishment" in turn attempt to 
construct the civic activities as "extremist" because they refuse 
to play by the rules, or "naive" and "idealist" because they make 
moral appeals. But more often than they admit, this "politics of 
embarassment" succeeds in delgitimating proposals, policies or 
actions of the powerful, and influences them to accommodate to 
what is perceived as a popular will.” 

Finally, the activities of civil society are often "radical" 
insofar as they reject a view that social change is accomplished 
primarily through legislation and state policy from the top down. 
This is another way social movement civic activity is distinct 
from what radicals call "liberalism". On this construction, 
liberals tend to think that social wrongs are best righted 
through laws and oppressions best overcome through state action. 
Libergls tend to think that strong laws against discrimination 
and other racist behaviors are the primary way to attack the 
problem. Radicals tend to believe that laws and public policy 
function primarily as an expression of dominant power and public 
opinion; thus laws and policy are only as strong as the public 
support for them. Where you have a citizenry and state 
bureaucracy which either enacts racism or is indifferent to it, 
anti-racist laws will not do much for the problem. This is not 
an argument against anti-racist laws, but rather an argument for 
additional anti-racist action outside state policy, both in the 
form of self-organization among oppressed racial groups to their 
perspective and serve their needs, and in the form of multi- 
racial organization to promote direct public discussion about and 
take direct people to people action about racist incidents and 
practices. Civil society is radical insofar as in it people take 
Matters into their own hands, to provide services or goods for 
themselves rather than relying on government or existing 
business. The proliferation of feminist rape and battery crisis 
centers, health centers, publishing effots, bookstores, record 
companies, and coofee houses provide important contemporary 
examples of such activity. 

To summarize, I find the theory of civil society as the 
medium and goal of social change plausible, both descriptively 
and normatively. I find that it describes my experience of self- 
conscious radical political activity at least since the 1970's in 
the U.S. My reading and discussions with people about radical 
organizing in many developing countries, moreover, makes me 
conclude that the theory of civil society describes much about 
social change organizing in those societies. Women's organizing 
in Chile or India, for example, has been dominated by civilly 
disobedient public protest, as in tree hugging, and in the 
creation of alternative institutions of barrio culture, service 
provision and credit. 

I also find plausible the ideal or goal of radical activity 
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thought of as the expansion of such civic activity -- more self- 
organization, with people serving themselves, taking matters into 
their own hands, deliberating and making decisions, engaging in 
"Civic responsibility". Nevertheless, I also have some worries 
about the claim that civil society is both the locus and goal of 
social change. 


III. Problems with conceiving civil society as a basis for 
social change. 


A number of objections could be offered to this theory of 
civil society, both methodological and political. For example, 
there appears to be nothing specific to this theory to 
distinguish civic groups and movements working for emancipatory 
social change from those whose objectives are reactionary. 

Groups blocking abortion clinics, for example, fit my above 
account of movements in civil society. Without some thicker way 
to evaluate the goals of civic movements and organizations, the 
theory of civil society can look like liberal pluralism. 
Competing groups vie for voice and power in public life; some win 
and some lose, and there are no criteria for determining who 
deserves to win. 

In this final section, however, I concentrate on a different 
set of worries. I worry that the theory and practice of civil 
society does not and perhaps cannot address issues of structural 
economic power, even though the need for addressing such issues 
is as pressing as ever. Democratization, while a good in itself, 
may not be sufficient to undermine oppression and increase social 
and material equality. The means for promoting these latter 
goals, moreover, may conflict with the autonomy, plurality, and 
self-organizing democracy characteristic of civil society. 

Traditional Marxist defines social change as altering the 
class structure. The primary issues of injustice and oppression 
concern control over the means of production, the dependence of 
most people on wage or salary labor, and the social and political 
domination that control over wealth, or lack of it, produces. 
Marxism considers these dimensions of power and control over 
resources as structural: various relations of power and control 
over resources interlock and reinforce each other; they influence 
particular actions and decisions in the society as constraining 
conditions; they are reproduced over time and tend to reappear 
even when challenged. These structural relations are not 
impossible to change, however, since they are socially produced. 
For traditional Marxism, the means of changing these relations 
involve power confrontation by workers with owners about whether 
and how people will work, and eventually a seizing of the means 
of investment and production themselves, to reorient them away 
from private profit to meeting social needs. 

The calamities of capitlist class society have by no means 
receded, indeed, by any measure things are getting worse. The 
social movements of the 1960's and 70's came at a time of 
significant affluence and expansion in the advanced capitalist 
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world. From where we sit in the 90s, that period of economic 
optomism looks like an aberration. The movement of capital has 
become ever more global, but it seems to have become more 
difficult for many firms to make big profits or even stay afloat. 
So they shut down operations in the developed world and race 
after cheap labor in developing countries. There they are aided 
by development agencies' structural adjustment policies that help 
create the pool of cheap labor by decimating peasant economies. 
Meanwhile back in the advanced capitalist world, firms recreate 
cheap labor by defining work as part-time, seasonal, service. 
World investment focuses on such things as tourism and high tech 
equipment, rather than on housing, transportation, or other 
things that people need. Cities deteriorate for lack of 
investment in their infrastructure and services. High levels of 
unemployment and underemployment become normal in the advanced 
capitalist as well as the developing world, exacerbated by 
changes in Eastern Europe that have thrown millions of new people 
to the mercy of capitalist labor markets. All over the world an 
expanding sea of permanently unemployed people lives at various 
levels of misery. Plenty of people get or stay rich in this 
system, however, as they reap the fruits of short term 
specualation or defend their long term ownership interests ina 
more competitive environment. States are less able to mitigate 
the effects of these processes, themselves constrained by 
shrinking tax bases and expanding deficits. So they cut programs 
in education, housing, transportation, social services, even as 
the need for these increases. 

As originating in the struggle of Eastern Europeans against 
totalitarian states, the theory of civil society focuses most of 
its attention on the need to create and enlarge voluntary self- 
organized associative activity directed at the public good, as 
against the legalistic and hierarchical position of people as 
subjects and clients of state power. Much recent literature has 
persuasively argued that Western and Southern societies also have 
significant need to cut off the tentacles of bureaucracy as they 
colonize people's everyday lives. But calls for greater autonomy 
for voluntary associative activity have a different meaning in 
societies governed by norms of free enterprise than in those 
where the state has dominated the economy. The expansion of 
civil society can be a strategy of radical change under a state 
Gictatorship. The question is, can this activity promote radical 
change in capitalist democracy? 

The theory of civil society I have summarized conceptualizes 
the political meaning of the activities of civil society as 
struggling about the border between lifeworld and system. The 
system-lifeworld distinction assumes that the economy has its own 
logic about which little can be done in a communicatively 
interactive context. In this logic, profit making enterprises 
seek to minimize labor costs and maximize revenues. A 
consequence of this logic is that those with resources to invest 
tend to acquire more resources, while those whose resources 
consist primarily in their ability to work are dependent on the 
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labor minimizing enterprises. Thus the logic of the economic 
system tends to be that the rich get relatively richer and the 
poor get reltively poorer. Insofar as state and bureaucratic 
activity acts to regulate and steer the economic system, 
including enacting some mitigating redistributive measures, it 
tends to reinforce the structural relations of this economic 
system. 

The theory and practice of civil society addresses these 
issues of dependency and structural constraint by recommending 
democratic self-organization. One of the means of pushing back 
the system limits of state and economy is for citizens to form 
consumer or cooperative associations and enterprises. Civically 
minded enterprises and consumer groups can be democratically run, 
and can choose to promote values in addition to profit making. A 
long distance telephone service, for example, can have consumers 
elect officers and vote for the use of some of the profits to be 
distributed to civic organizations. Through democratic producer 
cooperatives some individuals can acquire much more control over 
their working conditions and the use of collectively produced 
resources than they would have in more standard firms. Even 
large corporations have space for zones of democratization within 
them, where individuals can engage in associative activity that 
increases their autonomy. Democratizing the relation between 
workers and consumers and economic enterprises is a good in 
itself, precisely because it empowers the people involved, and 
widens the possibility for deliberation about means and ends in 
the enterpise. But such efforts do not alter the structural 
imperatives of profit seeking, the ownership of and access to 
investment capital, the class inequalities in access to jobs, 
income and wealth. Indeed, cooperatives and other relatively 
small economic enterprises are often more vulnerable to market 
pressures nad constraints than are other businesses. 

The second way that civic activity addresses these issues of 
economic structure is through aiming to influence the policies of 
state or corporate decisionmakers. Usually such pressure 
movements are directed at state officials, because unlike 
corporate officials they depend on votes and legitimacy, and 
sometimes civic activists succeed in influencing state policy. 
But rarely can they touch structural relations of control over 
investment or the channeling of large resources. City and state 
officials themselves operate under resource constraint, and they 
assume the power of banks and multinational corporations as a 
given, with their imperatives determining limits on the possible. 

The affordable housing coalition that I described in the 
previous section, for example, did nothing to change the alliance 
of development capital with city officials. Any new construction 
in the city, whether of affordable housing or downtown offices, 
depends on the wilingness of developers to put up their own 
capital in a plan, and to work with banks and other financial 
agents to make a package that satisfies all investors. City 
officials percieve, not very wrongly, that the good of the city 
depends on the actions of these private developers, and thus they 
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try to accommodate their wishes at the same time as they serve 
the interests of the citizens of the city. City officials have 
some leverage over developers, partly through zoning and other 
regulatory functions, but more importantly through the power of 
the city to allocate state or federal grants or low interest 
loans. Civic associations like the affordable housing coalition, 
however, usually have little but moral pressure with which to 
intervene in the bargaining process between developers and 
government. City processes are usually structured, moreover, 
such that civic organizations have no formal part of the 
bargaining or approval process, a situation that could and 
probably should be changed. 

Let me emphasize that private voluntary associative activity 
in civil society is useful and good. I said in the previous 
section that a public critical functions of self-organizing civil 
society is to expose power. Power exposed is better than power 
hidden, because exposed power is more likely to operate within 
the law, and often does not wish to appear overly greedy or 
callous. Sometimes exposing power influences what the powerful 
do, but such public critical scrutiny does not significantly 
change the power relations themselves. While sometimes it can 
get a state or corporate functionary to act better, exposing 
power does not change the rights and privileges that constitute 
power. 

It is plausible to construct this process of exposing and 
influencing power from autonomous associations of civil society 
as not terribly different from the liberal pluralist model that 
the theory of civil society claims to reject, at least in the 
respect that the pluralist process favors those with financial, 
organizational and communicative resources. Pluralism theorized 
democracy as a process of open competition among associations and 
interest groups in an attempt to influence the choice of policies 
and policy makers. Left critics of pluralist theory pointed out 
that the outcome of this competition will tend to favor those 
groups who for reasons of structural inequality are able to 
mobilize the greatest resources with the least effort. A major 
difference between the theory and practice of civil society and 
this model of interest group pluralism, I argued earlier, is that 
civic activism often is directed at a general good rather than a 
narrow interest. Nevertheless, civic activity tends to involve 
some sort of people more than others -- the educated, the 
articulate, those with a relatively comfortable material life, 
those with more discretionary time, and so on. The people and 
groups with fewer economic and personal resources to draw on, 
whose lives are taken up largely by surviving, travel time to 
work, finding child care, waiting hours for services in 
bureaucratic or privately civic offices, tend not to participate 
in civic activity as much as do more privileged people. Civic 
groups tend to succeed more in their aims, moreover, the more 
money or resources they have to support their activity. This in 
turn depends partly on the social networks to which those 
involved in the group belong and how professional and respectable 
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their members and supporters appear to potential foundation 
donors. Less economically and culturally privileged people's 
organizations thus tend to have less money and other resources 
than do organizations with more privileged constituencies. Thus 
even if much civic activity is guided by moral principle and the 
public good, and not simply by narrow self-interest, these 
principles and definition of the good tend to reflect the 
perspectives of more economically privileged people. Civil 
society thus does little to challenge structural relations of 
class privilege and the processes that reproduce them, but may in 
fact reinforce that class inequality. 

One of the conclusions that I draw from these considertaions 
is that it is a mistake to equate radical politics with 
democracy, as many on the left are now doing in this age when 
socialism is discredited. Increasing democracy in civic 
associations or corporations is a good in itself, because it 
enhances participation and self-determination, but it does little 
to address problems of structural economic inequality and 
domination. Democratizing state decision making and policy 
implementation processes might address these structural issues to 
a greater degree, but only insofar as such democratization 
extends to control over resources and the regulation of private 
economic activity. 

Social justice is related to democracy, but there are 
elements of justice not expressed or realizable simply through 
democracy. If democratic decisionmaking is constrained by the 
need to make huge interest payments to private banks, by the need 
to show potential investors in urban infrastructure that they 
will make more profit there than in sex tour theme parts, by the 
need to fuel wastefully consuming growth that generates 
employment but puts the next generation in great ecological and 
fiscal danger, then having greater democracy is like being behind 
the wheel of a car without breaks: we are doing the driving, but 
we are not in control of the machine. 

Actions to get this machine under control, to direct it 
toward greater social justice in meeting needs, fair distribution 
and satisfying work, require unified and coordinated planning and 
enforced policies that compel those who have an interest in 
maintaining the status quo to give up some or all of their power 
and privilege. They require, that is, the administrative and 
enforcement capacities of large centrally coordinated states. 

One can argue, as does John Keane, for example, that state 
policies to regulate economic activity and the activities of 
civil society ought to be complementary and mutually reinforcing, 
and I agree. But the programs and policies necessary to shift 
basic investment priorities, provide the goods and services that 
all people need, and promote greater material equality, tend to 
conflict with the processes of civil society. 

Because the movement of capital is increasingly global and 
centralized, policies that regulate and alter that movement must 
also be unified, global and centralized. This requirement pulls 
against the plurality and proliferation of civic activity, which 
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is primarily local, diffuse, relatively uncoordinated. 

To alter the structures of economic power and privilege, 
moreover, these unified and coordinated policies must be to some 
degree forced. The machine careens along on its current course 
because of a combination of inertia -- that is, habit and routine 
-- the constant self-interested decisions of many of those who 
currently exercise power and control over resources, and their 
ability to enforce their will in case of conflict with others. 
Bringing the breakless flight of this machine under control thus 
requires forces that counteract these habits, interests and 
coercions. Civil society, however, relies on public voluntary 
associative activity, making it difficult to effect those 
changes. 

The theory and practice of civil society encourages an 
emphasis on freedom from the state as a key to freedom. There is 
little doubt that limiting bureaucratic control over everyday 
life and instead as much as possible delibering services through 
Civic associations would be a good thing. Expansive, plural and 
public civic activity, moreover, is a crucial counterweight to 
state power and can make that power somewhat accountable. I am 
worried, however, that attention by leftists to the virtues of 
civil society has diverted us from seeing its limits, and 
thinking through in a new way for our times how movements can be 
developed that press for selective planning and public investment 
policies aimed at directly creating jobs, or providing goods and 
services directly, as well as wresting some economic pwoer from 
the hands of private capital. I worry that a focus on 


democratization may be diverting progressives today from an 
eqully important commitment to economic equality and social 
justice. 
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Although the policy streams approach has emerged as a major theoretical 
perspective of public policy making in the United States (Sabatier, 1991), little attention 
has been paid to extending its logic and conclusions across countries (Zahariadis, 1993). 
This is surprising given that the logic and structural features are based on a generic garbage 
can model that has attracted considerable attention among students in the broader 
discipline of political science (March and Olsen, 1989). Although the approach was 
originally intended to serve as a theoretical attempt to understand predecision processes 
(Kingdon, 1984), it has recently been shown that it can be fruitfully extended to cover the 
entire process of policy formation -- agenda setting and decision making (Zahariadis, 
forthcoming). Nevertheless, because the approach is still in conceptual infancy, 
considerable work needs to be done, particularly in regards to the policy stream. 


The approach conceptualizes the policy making process as consisting of three 
streams flowing independently of one another: 1) a policy stream which, which refers to 
narrow policy communities of researchers, advocates, and other specialists who analyze 
problems and propose solutions; 2) a problem stream, which includes information about 
"real world" problems; and 3) a broader political stream, which includes turnover of key 
administrators and legislators. Issues rise on the agenda when fleeting opportunities, 
labelled policy windows, open in the problem or policy streams. The likelihood that a 
particular solution will be adopted increases when all three streams are coupled, or linked 
together. Because within such organized anarchies, policy choice appears to be time 


dependent and context specific, the availability and popularity of particular solutions at a 
given time period obviously play a major part in helping to shape the final outocme. Yet, 
we know little about the trajectory of alternatives -- that is, their propulsion to prominence 
-- in what Kingdon calls "the primeval soup of ideas."! 


In this paper we illuminate the dynamics of the policy stream by exploring how the 
structure of policy communities (later to be relabeled as policy networks) affects the 
evolution of alternatives. Our aim is not to explain policy choice but rather to show how 
ideas travel through the agenda over time and across networks, and how they position 
themselves as serious contenders before the actual choice is made. So our objective is not 
to describe the workings of yet another process in a stage heuristic, but rather to unpack 
the process of policy formation and examine the dynamics of one of its conceptual 
elements. Although we will not deal with implementation issues, our integrative effort is 
very much in the spirit outlined in Sabatier (1991). Our method is explicitly comparative 
and traces the evolution of one solution, privatization, across two industrialized 
democracies -- Britain and Germany. To further gain comparative leverage, we will 
examine several sectors although we will confine our analysis to those that are broadly 
termed producer or industrial -- such as oil, railroads, etc. -- as opposed to professional or 
social -- such as health, education, welfare, etc.? We first survey insights supplied by 
comparative work in policy networks and then we postulate how network structure affects 
alternatives. After that, we examine the trajectory of one alternative, privatization -- 
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understood here to refer to majority equity sales in state commercial entities -- first in 
Britain then in Germany. Finally, we situate our findings within broader debates in 
comparative public policy. 


NETWORKS AND ALTERNATIVES IN THE POLICY STREAM 


In describing the policy stream, Kingdon (1984) argues that the generation of 
specific policy alternatives in the stream remains incremental (see also Grant, 1992). 
Viable alternatives must first undergo a lengthy period of softening up which helps 
establish the legitimacy of the ideas in the relevant communities. Some survive the process 
largely in tact while others are combined into new proposals and still others just fade away. 
There are two criteria that generally enhance the chances of alternatives bubbling up to the 
top of "the primeval soup of ideas”: technical feasibility and value acceptability. The former 
refers to the relative ease of implementing a particular option. Obviously, an alternative 
that appears to be easier to implement stands a better chance of surviving this process and 
it is more likely to be adopted. Similarly, an option’s compatibility with the values and 
interests of most community specialists increase its appeal; the wider the consensus, the 
higher its chances for survival. Of course both selection criteria are subject to variation 
over time, across communities, and across countries. 


The process of softening up, however, need not be only incremental and may not 
involve simply a recombination of old ideas. Building on this point, Durant and Diehl 
(1989) argue that the trajectory of alternatives can vary considerably in tempo and mode. 
The gestation period (tempo) can range from rapid -- swift movement from conception to 
prominence without prolonged softening -- to protracted -- glacial motion with extensive 
softening. The mode in which the evolution of alternatives takes place can range from 
phyletic transformation -- marginal extensions of existing policies -- to pure mutation -- 
totally new proposals. Recombination of ideas, according to the authors, is a hybrid form 
along the mode continuum. Based on these criteria, Durant and Diehl develop a typology 
of evolutionary processes that characterize trajectories of alternatives (Figure 1). Quantum 
evolution consists of alternatives demonstrating breakthrough qualities and negligible 
softening. Emergent solutions rely mostly on conceptual breakthrough that is somewhat 
protracted while convergent evolution characterizes a trajectory of rapid propulsion to 
salience of persistently softened ideas. Finally, gradualist evolution involves a protracted 
softening process of marginal extensions of existing policies. 


The refinement to the policy stream by Durant and Diehl is important because it 
correctly, in our judgement, specifies that alternatives need not evolve incrementally in the 
policy stream. Moreover, it supplies us with theoretically useful dimensions along which to 
track the evolution of ideas. Nevertheless, the authors do not empirically assess the 
conditions that precipitate or inhibit the motion of specific ideas through the policy stream. 
Although the authors admit that alternatives move through the four evolutionary 
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quadrants, they do not identify emerging patterns. What is the trajectory that ideas follow 
over time? Moreover, their concern with the U.S. foreign policy arena means that their 
illustrative examples may be culturally and structurally unique. In the absence of 
comparative analysis, it is difficult to accept the validity of all their claims. 


Even so, we still know little about the factors that explain variations in the trajectory 
of ideas in the policy stream. To provide an answer we will examine theoretical insights 
supplied by research on policy networks. Our analysis redeploys and extends the basic 
features of the original formulation of the policy stream which is conceptualized as being 
circumscribed by policy communities -- the terminological difference will be explained 
below. Although the policy network approach has emerged as a major theoretical approach 
in comparative policy making (Hayward, 1991), its proponents do not use a common 
terminology (Jordan, 1990; Rhodes, 1990; Jordan and Schubert, 1992; Van Waarden, 
1992). Some consider the term policy community as the constellation of actors involved in a 
given policy sector and reserve the term policy network to characterize the linkages 
between these actors (e.g. Wilks and Wright, 1987; Wright, 1988). This is a peculiar use of 
already established terms which has been criticized by Jordan (1990) for adding little 
analytical insight and causing much conceptual confusion. Others view policy community as 
one type of a stable, closed network, its opposite being the issue network (Rhodes, 1988; 
Marsh and Rhodes, 1992). We side with the latter and adopt the term network to refer to 
what Kingdon called policy communities in the policy stream. We believe our choice to be 
appropriate given the wide structural variation that exists in various policy sectors over 
time and across countries. Using the label policy community might convey a notion of a 
priori stability which might not be present at different points in time. 


Networks are described by reference to three basic characteristics: the number and 
type of actors involved, the linkages between these actors, and the network’s boundary 
(Kenis and Schneider, 1991, 41-2). Combining these characteristics with a typology 
developed by Rhodes (1988) and Marsh and Rhodes (1992), we conceptualize network 
structure as containing two elements: constellation of interests and integration.* 
Constellation of interests refers to the types of participant interests in a network which can 
vary by service/economic function, territory, client group, common expertise, or some 
combination of all of these. Hence Rhodes (1988) differentiates between professionalized 
networks, such as health, intergovernmental networks, which cover central-local 
government relations, producer networks, characterized by the preeminence of economic 
interests, etc. To make our study more empirically manageable, we will keep this 
dimension more or less constant by concentrating on producer networks in various 
industries, such as oil, coal, railroads, chemicals, etc. . 


Integration refers to linkages among participants and is distinguished by variations 
in four dimensions: size, mode, capacity, and access. Based on these dimensions, networks 
can be classified as more or less integrated. Less integrated networks are larger in size, 


have a competitive mode, lower administrative capacity, and less restricted access.‘ 
Conversely, more integrated networks are smaller in size, have a consensual mode, higher 
capacity, and more restricted access (Figure 2). In turn, this level of integration affects the 
trajectory of alternatives in varying ways. Less integrated networks are more likely to 
facilitate a quantum to gradualist evolution and more integrated networks are more likely 
to follow an emergent to convergent pattern (Figure 1). Of course this is not to say that 
other combinations are not possible but rather that integration renders such evolutionary 
trajectories more or less likely. 


Networks that include a large number of actors tend to be less integrated. The 
higher number of participants increases the likelihood that more new ideas will enter the 
stream. So there is a greater chance that the mode in the trajectory will be closer to 
mutation following the quantum path. 


The mode of political exchange also makes a difference. The mode of exchange -- 
that is, the pattern of interaction among participants -- ranges from consensual to 
competitive. We have chosen the term political exchange* to emphasize our assumption 
that interaction in policy networks is based on power-dependence -- however asymmetrical 
it may be -- which forces interdependent participants to exchange one resource for another 
without the ability of anyone member to single-handedly impose his will on the rest. 
Concurrently, these actors are assumed to be autonomous in the sense that they are 
formally free to pursue their own goals, realizing, however, that their action is also 
dependent upon that of others (Schneider, 1992: 111-12). Networks in which participants 
are consensus-seekers are more integrated. There are usually more frequent and more 
formalized overt or covert contacts where a logic of "bargaining" (Scharpf, 1989) or 
"sounding out" prevails (Olsen in Kenis and Schneider, 1991: 42). Because such logic of 
exchange stresses common interests and a search for unanimity and in order to make such 
meetings more than just trial-balloon arenas, ideas tend to be worked out internally within 
participants, such as unions, before they are aired in public. Once some of the details are 
ironed out, the formal presentation in public is likely to increase the idea’s appeal. 
Moreover, intense bargaining with other participants means that amendments to 
accomodate others are likely. In these situations, we would expect slow entry into the 
stream and a fairly long softening process which will occasionally be punctuated by rapid 
propulsion into salience. The evolutionary pattern would flow from emergent to 
convergent. 


Conversely, exchange in networks based on competition is characterized by 
infrequent and chaotic contacts between participants and the logic of adversarialism. 
Although both modes of political exchange presuppose relations of conflict and 
cooperation among participants, the object of the competitive mode is to seek the 
acceptance of most but not necessarily all participants. In contrast to the consensus-seeking 
mode, the competitive mode of political exchange is a zero-sum game that anticipates . 


winners and losers. Under such conditions, ideas are likely to enter the policy stream quite 
abruptly without any necessary regard for continuity with pre-existing policies. 
Nevertheless, most of them are likely to follow meteoric trajectories fading away under the 
weight of competition, destined to follow a protracted softening process. The expectation 
then is for alternatives to follow a quantum-gradualist trajectory. 


The appeal of an idea is also a function of capacity or available technology in the 
network. Technology here refers to administrative tools of implementation (Hood, 1986; 
Salamon, 1989) and is directly related to Kingdon’s concept of technical feasibility. Ideas 
that look as if they are easier to implement have a greater chance of bubbling up the 
stream than others. In this sense, administrative tools make a difference -- we are 
interested here in the various legal forms that State-Owned Enterprises (SOEs) might take 
and their financing arrangements. Different networks, and more importantly, in different 
countries have diverse tools at their disposal. The floatation chances of anyone alternative 
are affected by its relation to these tools. Solutions that can be implemented by reference 
to these tools and which call for minor refinements or adjustments to user-tool relations 
stand a greater chance of propulsion to prominence. 


Finally, access refers to the degree of permeability differentiated along internal and 
external types. Internal access refers to the extent of communication and influence between 
less and more powerful participants within a given network. Can, for example, individual 
unions in, say, chemicals negotiate directly with public agencies and corporate employers, 
or are they "encouraged" to follow specific hierarchical channels that aggregate interests 
and preferences to a certain associational level before meaningful exchange can take 
place? This is obviously very important because excluding certain actors from the network 
at key times is likely to affect not only the structural make-up of exchange but also the 
actual outcome. Alternatives that coincide with the preferences of key actors are likely to 
gain greater appeal. Limited access also tends to produce protracted softening within 
participants before the idea formally enters the insitutional agenda. External access refers 
to the degree of penetration by others networks. Clearly, policies are not made in a vacuum 
and neither are alternatives generated strictly within network boundaries. Ideas travel from 
network to network depending upon 1) the sector’s functional configuration -- it’s easier, 
for instance, for ideas generated within the electronics industry to spill over to related 
sectors such as telecommunications and vice versa rather than to travel from electronics to 
the dairy industry; and 2) the timing by which success is ordered -- previous success may 
encourage the generation of similar solutions in diverse industries (Kingdon, 1984; 
Zahariadis, forthcoming). It follows that less integrated networks are less likely to be 
susceptible to such horizontal movement, while the others are not. 


To summarize the argument so far, we have advanced the proposition that the 
trajectory of alternatives in the policy stream is heavily influenced by the structure of policy 
networks within which solutions are generated. More specifically, we have postulated that 
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more integrated networks are likely to encourage a movement of solutions from conception 
to prominence through emergent to convergent evolution whereas alternatives in less 
integrated structures are more likely to follow a quantum to gradualist evolution. Our task 
is to specify structure and show how it affects the trajectory of one alternative, 
privatization. We will first examine developments in Britain and then extend the analysis to 
Germany. 


BRITAIN 


The theory and practice of privatization in Britain have long and deep roots. 
Although the controversy over public versus private ownership could be traced back to the 
writings of Adam Smith, the current debate can be more fruitfully examined in the period 
since World War II when most SOEs were brought under state ownership. Despite 
numerous efforts to make the sectoral networks more cohesive, the various participants -- 
managers, unions, consumers, etc. -- remained a disparate group. The number of 
participants was relatively large and fluctuated from time to time. The mode of political 
exchange was competitive. The public corporation model upon which most British SOEs 
were based proved to be highly inflexible in practice. Although access within the networks 
was relatively high, internetwork communication was fairly low. As a result of such low 
levels of integration and despite some cyclical variations, e.g. steel, the trajectory of 
privatization followed a quantum to gradualist evolution. The idea was first thrushed onto 
the network agenda either by prominent Conservative politicians or by think tanks with 
close ties with the Conservative party. There the solution incubated and slowly bubbled to 
the top of the agenda in the late 1970s. By the time Thatcher came to power in 1979, it 
seemed that privatization was an idea whose time had come. 


The very act of nationalization by Labour gave rise to calls for privatization. During 
parliamentary debate in 1948 over the Iron and Steel Bill, for example, Tories made it 
abundantly clear that once they assumed power they would return the industry back to 
private hands. Indeed, when Churchill assumed office in 1951, he rushed through 
Parliament two bills intending to sell back the steel and road transport concerns 
nationalized by the previous Labour government. Interestingly, although Tories voted 
against the nationalization bills, their attitude changed once they assumed power. Churchill 
declared that some form of state ownership was acceptable in railroads, gas, coal, and 
airlines because of the sad financial state of some and the monopolistic structure of others 
(Kelf-Cohen, 1973). Nevertheless, these first privatizations left an impression on British 
politics not only because they demostrated that such sales were feasible but also because 
they planted the idea onto the agendas of other networks as well. 


Following its forceful thrust onto the agenda, the idea was put on the "back burner" 
in several networks and was left to slowly gestate. Why was it not considered immediately 
as possible remedy to the ills that bedeviled British industry throughout the 1950s and 
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1960s? The structure of these networks facilitated the consideration of other, more 
pertinent options that sought marginal adjustments to the status quo. For one, the size of 
network participants increased with nationalization® as unions and to a lesser extent 
consumers were officially represented in the various "governing" Boards and Consultative 
Committees. The chances that privatization would bubble to the top of the agenda 
seriously diminished with the addition of these new actors because unionists were not about 
to give up their rights and seriously entertain ideas that hinted at removing workers from 
the co-pilot’s seat. Quite the contrary, increasing union representation in the Boards, 
particularly through the brief industrial democracy experiments in the 1970s, revealed a 
desire to strengthen worker participation in management, something that at least in Britain 
would not be feasible under private ownership. Besides, state ownership was supposed to 
improve working conditions so that union representatives sought to strengthen rather than 
weaken ties with the Board. The vigor with which unions later fought against the 
privatization of several SOEs, e.g. British Telecom, fully illustrates their preference for 
state ownership (Bulford, 1983). In fact, union apprehension for the idea of privatization is 
most illuminated in the response of a prominent proponent and practitioner of British 
privatization. Asked about strategies to address union concerns arising from possible sales 
of SOEs, he coolly replied: "the main technique for dealing with unions is not to deal with 
them." (Letwin, 1988, 63). 


Although consumers were never quite capable of seriously influencing industrial 
policy, they were given a voice with the establishment of Consultative Councils or 
Committees. Following nationalization several such consumer groups were formed to act 
not only as liaisons between the companies and the public but also as investigators of any 
matters of interest to consumers. Although, at least initially, many of these inquiries 
amounted to little more than just a formal protest to the relevant minister and the 
publication of complaints, some of them, e.g. coal, helped in the creation of product quality 
standards while others, e.g. railroads, were instrumental in preventing the closure of 
services to certain communities. Given their newly- found powers, consumer 
representatives had an incentive to oppose initiatives that might potentially take power 
away from them. Consequently, the emergence of more participants into producer 
networks and the legitimization of their admittedly precarious and temporary in some cases 
participation through various institutional channels, made possible under state ownership, 
prevented a meteoric propulsion of privatization into prominence. Following a quantum 
introduction, the idea settled for a protracted gradualist trajectory. 


Apart from size, the mode of political exchange conditions the pattern of solutions 
in the policy stream. The competitive mode of exchange that characterized British 
networks facilitated the emergence of privatization on the network agenda, particularly 
during the nationalization debates that took place in the late 1940s. Nevertheless, the 
appointment of senior managers who wanted to work within the nationalized industry 
framework and the change of heart by key ministers when the Conservatives came back to 
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power in 1951 effectively shifted the debate toward broad agreement on the usefulness of 
SOEs and put the brakes on privatization in all but two cases, steel and road freight 
transport. The competitive mode ensured that the situation remained as such for a long 
time until the ascendance of Mrs. Thatcher to power in 1979.’ Up to that point, unions, 
Labour and some Conservative ministers, and managers who opposed privatization could 
hamper any serious effort at selling SOEs because despite institutional prerequisites for 
consultation, consensus was not needed from all participants.’ The placement of ministers 
who were keen supporters of privatization -- e.g. David Howell at Energy and Sir Keith 
Joseph and Norman Tebbit at Industry -- and the fortuitous, in some instances, retirement 
of dissenting managers -- e.g. Lord Kearton from BNOC -- helped shift agreement toward 
possible SOE sales. Once again the competitive mode helped propel the option to the top 
of the agenda. Precisely because consensus was not needed, key decision makers were not 
compelled to consult with all opponents of privatization. Consequently, ministers 
sponsoring the relevant legislation could make minimal concessions to affected parties and 
still keep the idea alive. The case of telecommunications clearly illustrates the ability of 
ministers to appease certain critics, e.g. equipment manufacturers, and to blatantly 
disregard the grievances of others, e.g. unions (Moon, Richardson, and Smart, 1986; 
Zahariadis, forthcoming). But it’s not just ministers who should concur on a possible sale. 
Discord and serious disagreement among the various participants in the railroads network 
-- particularly between BR and the Department of Transport (DOT) -- help explain the 
prolonged debate over BR’s privatization in the 1980s despite willing ministers. The 
competitive mode precipitated the slow combination and recombination of solutions in 
order to reach basic agreement among participants.’ Of course, not all efforts at privatizing 
were successful; for example, in the face of massive opposition coal legislation was recalled 
in 1992. But this example is the rare exception that reinforces the rule. The ability to make 
decisions by forging minimal coalitions among key network participants facilitated the 
quantum to gradualist evolution of privatization and conditioned its more recent 
propulsion to prominence on network agendas. 


The capacity of networks, manifested in the rigidities of the public corporation 
model, proved to be low; low capacity in turn conditioned the quantum to gradualist 
trajectory of British privatization. In its original form, described most lucidly by Morrison 
(1933), the public corporation model was supposed to afford maximum flexibility to 
management through minimal political intervention and enhanced access to finance. In 
practice, however, and despite countless attempts to finetune it, the model proved to be 
disastrously inflexible. Ministers, some more than others, could not resist the temptation to 
actively participate in the companies’ financial decisions. Right from the start, for example, 
successive transport ministers rejected pleas from British Rail (BR) to increase fares opting 
instead to keep them low in order to appease public opinion or keep inflation artificially 
low. Costs quickly outpaced revenues and as early as 1949 passenger services operated at a 
loss of 17.7 billion (Gourvish, 1986, 110)! Given the important role that some SOEs played 
in the British economy (e.g. electricity, gas, and coal and rail in the early post-war decades), 


the desire to use them as anti- inflationary instruments is understandable. The end result, 
however, was ruinous for the companies themselves as they had to accept political 
directives in return for state subsidies. The Treasury didn’t quite make up the difference 
partly because of the negative image that subsidies gave to SOEs and partly because of 
shifting political priorities and tight budgets. 


Although low administrative capacity kept the option of privatization alive in the 
policy stream, it also conditioned its emergent trajectory. For one thing, there was an 
urgent need to solve financing problems. Initially, public corporations were not supposed to 
depend on financial support from the state. Morrison (1933, 272) clearly, and perhaps 
prophetically, saw the risk involved: [state guarantees] might well have encouraged a spirit 
of slackness, or even recklessness...all might be tempted to say, "Well, after all, the 
Treasury is behind us" (emphasis added). Nevertheless, SOEs in the post-war era 
increasingly developed a lop-sided dependence on state subsidies for survival. This 
dependence, however, also had the effect of focusing the debate on finding ways to use 
these funds more efficiently rather than on completely severing companies from their 
ambilical cord to the state. Thus on the one hand, state-company financial relations 
provided a long-term impetus for privatization (Veljanovski, 1987; Zahariadis, 
forthcoming). On the other hand, inadequate funds also gave rise in the short-term to calls 
for hiving off ancillary services. 


At the end, the public corporation model, which envisioned the state as sole 
shareholder, proved to be unable to adapt to shifting demands. Possible remedies to the 
problem of adequate funding that were pursued in other countries, e.g. France, included 
legislative amendments, diversification, and multinationalization. But this was not the case 
in Britain. Legislative statutes prevented SOEs from issuing bonds in the open market 
without Treasury approval. This effectively meant that modernization plans were held 
hostage by a Treasury whose interests and priorities did not necessarily coincide with 
company objectives. "I often wonder," lamented BR’s John Prideaux, "whether it would be 
possible to find a shareholder who is quite as unsympathetic to our needs as the Treasury" 
(Bose, 1990, 59. Faced with such restrictions, SOEs turned to other options. Instead of 
diversifying investment portfolios or expanding services abroad to open access to private 
funds, the increasingly acrimonious debate over SOE finances turned into planned sales of 
various subsidiaries to boost revenues. Legislative statutes and the "defensive" view of state 
ownership necessitated this trajectory of solutions (Zahariadis, forthcoming, chapter 3). 
For instance, when British Leyland and British Aerospace were brought into the public 
sector in the 1970s, the overwhelming majority of their foreign subsidiaries were sold 
(Anastassopouls, Blanc, and Dussauge, 1987, 115-17). Similarly, when BR’s chairman, Sir 
Peter Parker, entertained the idea of equity sales in 1977 as a way of injecting private 
capital into BR subsidiaries without giving up majority shareholding or managerial control, 
DOT eventually came to interpret it otherwise (Gourvish, 1990, 141). Pressured by the 
Treasury to cut spending, DOT argued in 1980 that attracting private capital would not be 
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possible without taking control away from BR. Given its absolute dependence on state 
funds, BR finally had to agree to hiving off some of its profitable services, thus depriving 
itself of future revenues and sinking further in the red. In this way, the option of hiving off 
increased the appeal of privatization later on because as more profitable services were 
sold, the sovereign entrepreneur came to be viewed as more inept; hence there appeared to 
be a greater need for more sales. All in all, low administrative capacity in the form of the 
public corporation model proved unable to accomodate the pressing need for adequate 
funds within the framework of state ownership. Privatization gradually gained wide 
acceptance in the policy stream after the search to improve existing financing arrangements 
was debilitated by the constraints imposed by nationalization. 


Finally in addition to size, mode, and capacity, access conditions the trajectory of 
ideas. In the British case, high internal access and low external access promoted the 
identified pattern of quantum to gradualist evolution. Networks clustered around the 
nationalized industries evolved as webs of participants that were distinct from one another 
yet internally permeable; in other words, it was difficult for outsiders to penetrate the 
network, but once they did it was fairly easy to influence internal debates. Apart from the 
competitive mode of political exchange which helps to foster high levels of internal access, 
internal permeability also stems from the conception of nationalization as a way of 
"democratizing" industry. Privately- held corporations are accountable to their shareholders 
but the presence of only one, the state, necessitated a differenct conception of 
accountability. This effectively meant the inclusion of all interested actors and a deliberate 
effort to take into account as many voices as possible. Consequently, although calls for 
privatization could remain dormant for many years, it was easy to revive them given the 
close attention afforded to all participants. The case of railroads illustrates this point well. 
Recycled proposals for selling BR in the 1980s came from various think tanks with close 
ties to the governing Conservative party, e.g. the Centre for Policy Studies and the Adam 
Smith Institute (Gritten, 1988; Irvine, 1987). These links ensured that these proposals 
would receive serious attention (Zahariadis, forthcoming, chapter 3). 


Conversely, solutions do not travel extensively across less integrated networks. The 
inadequacy of institutional channels of communication, easy internal access, and the sheer 
complexity of issues necessitate that primary attention be given to solutions generated, or 
at least espoused first, among members within the network. As a result, although 
privatization may have been a serious contender in one network, it would not necessarily 
fare as well in another. Institutions created to facilitate internetwork communication did 
not work well. For example, the creation of the Select Committee on Nationalized 
Industries in 1956, after several aborted efforts a few years earlier, as well as the financial 
controls exercised by the Public Accounts Committee for many years served as 
coordinating fora for airing issues and concerns that spanned almost the entire range of 
SOEs.!!The Nationalised Industries Chairmen’s Group was similarly established to address 
managerial concerns that spanned several industries. These proved to be very weak 


internetwork links, however, because many ministers and chairmen viewed them as outside 
intrusions into their "turf."!? Consequently, ideas, such as privatization, floating in these 
bodies but not having come from within the network were destined for a long gestation 
period. However, one could make the argument that because many senior SOE managers 
were recruited from private industry, they could relay the idea of privatization "from 
within." This was not the case because senior managers did not normally stay in the public 
sector for a long period of time neither did they move from one post to the next. The 
plethora of issues demanding immediate managerial attention and the time needed to 
acclimate themselves with the workings of their companies effectively meant there was not 
enough time for far-reaching ideas such as privatization to incubate in senior 
management. 


So far we have examined the evolution of privatization in British policy networks. 
Despite our modifications to Kingdon’s ideas, his original conceptualization of the stream 
as a primeval soup remains accurate. After their initial propulsion into prominence, ideas 
seem to follow over time what resembles to be an incrementalist trajectory, at least in so 
far as the tempo is concerned. This should not come as a surprise given the many 
similarities between British and U.S. politics. However, in different countries that have 
developed networks that are structured differently, this might not be the case. The 
remainder of the paper explores this possibility. 


GERMANY 


The evidence on privatization in Britain has clearly confirmed our working 
hypothesis that the trajectory of alternatives in the policy stream is shaped by the structure 
of specific policy networks within which they spring.(Zahariadis, forthcoming) But how well 
does this model hold elsewhere? 


One intriguing case is that of Germany. While it is clearly shares with its neighbors 
both a market economy and a democratic polity, how have the active debates about 
privatization penetrated into the policy stream and institutional structure of the Federal 
Republic? Is the case more like Britain? Or is there a different set of parameters that 
surround the issues of privatization? 


Because this paper addresses both the substantive theme of privatization and the 
more complicated issue of the policy streams approach within the context of the 
institutional arrangements of public policy, we need to examine Germany in two steps. 
First, we need to outline how the debate concerning privatization has developed in 
Germany to see whether it mirrors the debates on privatization in Britain. In other words, 
what is the terrain which the idea of privatization has encountered in the Federal 
Republic? Second, we need then to examine closely the institutional arrangement in the 
Federal Republic to see whether policy networks embrace, initiate and implement major 


public policy issues. In so doing, we hope to discover whether the "institutional whirlpools" 
which we believe characterize the German public policy structure, help us to extend 
Kingdon’s model by providing the institutional dynamics which his formulation of policy 
analysis has underplayed. We hypothesize that the more dense German policy networks -- 
with their small size (in terms of members), consensual relations, and high capacity for 
shaping public policy -- constitute less a "primeval soup" than a "primeval stew" within 
which policy ideas germinate. We further hypothesize that this "stew" produces change in a 
slower (more "emergent") way, but this evolves into a convergent pattern that is embraced 
more completely by the respective policy networks. 


Privatization: the Pre-empted Postwar Option 


Unlike many advanced industrialized nations in the 1980s and early 1990s, the kind of 
privatization (i.e. selling off of state owned assets) has proven to be much weaker as an 
ideological force and less commonly pressed as a policy option within the German political 
economy. There are several reasons for this "German exceptionalism". First, the Federal 
Republic has had a much lower amount of nationalization than did either Britain or 
France. (Vogelsang, 1988) To be sure, basic social infrastructural areas such as postal 
services and public transit were in state hands, but there was not widespread full public 
ownership throughout the economy. Moreover, the kind of nationalization differed as well. 
Rather than taking direct public ownership, Germany in the post World War II years has 
emphasized only partial state ownership, generally a minority position in affected 
enterprises. The most common examples of this would be the well-known "quasi-public" 
firms of Volkswagen, Lufthansa as well as portions of steel and coal along with Veba, the 
oil firm, in which the state took only limited ownership. 


Second, the German Federal structure introduced another avenue for 
"nationalization", namely public ownership by the regional state (Land) governments. Here 
there has been much greater public ownership than that of the Federal Government, but it 
has been much more closely tied to either direct infrastructural or key productive sectors 
crucial for the economic health of the region. The most significant sector in regional public 
hands is the banking inustry, since the relationship between manufacturing and financial 
capital is a linchpin of Germany’s long-term oriented pattern of investment. The various 
Landesbanken (state banks) in the Federal Republic’s states are by far the largest of the 
regional public holdings. (Esser, 1988) The states which have had the most active state 
involvement -- in all sectors of the economy -- have been the regional governments of the 
(Lander) of Bavaria, Baden- Wiirttemberg, and North Rhine Westphalia. (Allen, 1989) 
Thus, throughout the history of the Federal Republic, the prevailing pattern of state- 
market relations has been one of only partial nationalization, and that with either minority 
state ownership or regional public ownership. Moreover, the affected industries have either 
been run well and/or have been an essential foundation and support for other industries. 
As a consequence of this integrated pattern, there has been no strong clamor for 


privatization within most post WWII political discourse. In other words, there has been no 
"ideology of privatization in search of a rationale." (Zahariadis, forthcoming) 


There is both a more obvious and a less obvious reason why privatization as a policy 
option has been so weakly articulated in the Federal Republic. The more obvious reason 
owes to the abuses of centralized state power during the Nazi regime from 1933 to 1945. 
Since so many industries were nationalized during this era, there was a postwar consensus 
on the part of both occupation officials as well as most Germans (trade unionists and social 
democrats, excepted) that massive large-scale nationalization (such as occurred in both 
Britain and France in very different ways) would not take place in Germany at all. Since 
the British (and French) experiences suggest that privatization is often a response to prior 
nationalizations, the lack of nationalization in the post-WWII Federal Republic has 
provided unproductive land from which movements stressing privatization might spring. 


The less obvious foundation for the lack of strong movements for privatization in the 
Federal Republic was the preference by German business, government and (by the early 
1950s) labor to embrace a different conception of regulation and government supervision 
of the economy than the one used elsewhere. Rather than seeing economic policy options 
as a Stark choice between laissez faire and direct state ownership, Germany has used 
something called Rahmenbedingungen (framework regulation) which does not see a sharp 
separation between market and state. Postwar economic policy in the Federal Republic has 


not pursued a single-focused goal of either owning large segments of the economy -- or 
even specifically regulating in detail each government action toward the market. Rather it 
has emphasized a foundation of a looser, more encompassing framework for both the 
public and private sectors. This produced a system and a policy style that is often called 
externally rigid (in the sense of prohibiting easy entrance and exit with respect to firms and 
industry) but internally flexible (in the sense that large institutions and firms are often -- to 
American observers -- surprisingly flexible). In short, this system regulated not the details, 
but the encompassing rules of the game within which all actors must play. To quote one of 
the founders of the Social Market Economy, Wilhelm Répke, writing of the economic 
system that was established in the late 1940s: 


....(Our program) consists of measures and institutions 
which impart to competition the framework, rules, and 
machinery of impartial supervision which a competitive 
system needs as much as any game or match if it is not 
to degenerate into a vulgar brawl. A genuine, 
equitable, and smoothly functioning competitive system 
can not in fact survive without a judicious moral and 
legal framework and without regular supervision of the 
conditions under which competition can take place 
pursuant to real efficiency principles. This 


presupposes mature economic discernment on the part of 
all responsible bodies and individuals and a strong 
impartial state... (R6pke, 1982) 


What this meant for those industries which still needed government involvement was 
that there would be a public and private involvement using a style that did not try to 
emphasize the differences between the two. Peter Katzenstein has argued that this blurring 
of the lines between state and market is the result of the explicit creation of "para-public" 
institutions. (Katzenstein, 1987) Among the most well known of these institutions (i.e. 
policy networks in our formulation) are the aforementioned Landesbanken as well as the 
"sickness funds” which administer the country’s national health system. These private 
institutions (policy networks) have pre-eminent power in their policy field, but also are 
charged with large-scale responsibility for the provision of public goods. 


Compelling as were the exogenous reasons for the lack of privatization, the 
endogenous, and highly integrated "policy networks" that existed in the Federal Republic 
further pre-empted privatization as a serious force. The network structure of a tightly 
organized business community -- both at the national level and across industrial sectors -- a 
unified and organized labor movement -- at both the workplace and industry level -- and a 
public sector which avoided stark "market vs state" policy choices, acted as real blocks to 


serious attempts to privatize in the Federal Republic. In sum, the existing system of mixed 
and overlapping responsibilities and obligations worked well for the Germany, as the small 
size, consensual relations, and high capacity for shaping public policy of the networks was 
perceived as successful. They also pre-empted other policy options. 


The "tightness" of the policy networks has been so strong that labor and business have 
long been called called the "Social Partners." As but one example of their "partnership", 
business and labor networks -- together with national, regional, and local governments -- 
support an elaborate vocational education system and apprenticeship system. In fact, the 
German political economy has required a fair measure of social consensus. Industry’s 
responses to changes in markets have almost always been directly endorsed by labor -- by 
workers, works councils and unions. In highly visible public debates labor and business 
hammer out their differences about, for example, the length of the work week, the nature 
of codetermination (i.e. workers sitting on management boards) or the provision of both 
initial and ongoing training, as well as retraining for workers in declining or rapidly 
changing industries. This is achieved in Germany through plant- or workplace-level 
bargaining between local managers and works councils. The councils are nationally 
legislated, nonunion, democratically elected, blue- and white- collar worker representation 
bodies with broad rights to information about the economic situation of the plant or firm, 
to consultation about many types of organizational changes and with codetermination 
(veto) rights regarding basic personnel decisions including hiring, transfers, layoffs, and 
overtime. The councils rely on union expertise about the implications for employees of 


organizational change and industrial adjustment. (Wever and Allen, 1993) Largely because 
of this union influence, local negotiation between labor and management can generally be 
brought into line with national developments. (Thelen, 1992) In so doing, the kind of 
national-local union fragmentation so common elsewhere, can be avoided." In typical 
German annual reports, for instance, employees and the public at large are referred to as 
the major stakeholders in the company. Stock owners of any kind are rarely referred to at 
all. 


The unions, their federation and the industry and employer associations commonly 
hammer out tacit agreements or even public contracts regarding most major public policy 
questions. The most recent and perhaps the most spectacular example is the revision of 
apprenticeship training undertaken in the 1980s by the metalworking union and employer 
association.'5 Not only are German unions integrally involved in the definition and 
administration of the apprenticeship training system from the national level to the local, 
but they also play central roles in the development and implementation of various other 
labor market policies and institutions such as the transition out of noncompetitive 
industries and the establishment of employment agencies in the former East Germany. 
(Turner, 1992) Whether they will prove sufficient remains to be seen. 


Among employers, there is also a tight-knit sense of organization that is reinforced by 
national industry-wide institutions (Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie - Federal 
Association of German Industry, or BDI), by employer groups (Bundesverband der 
Deutschen Arbeitgeber - Federal Association of German Employers, or BDA), and the 
Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag - Chamber of Commerce, or DIHT). (Braunthal, 
1965) These institutions are encompassing peak organizations that are more than just 
lobbying groups. Rather, as policy networks, they often frame issues for industries and 
individual firms via their research branches, as well as develop general strategies for 
international competitiveness and negotiate with governments at all levels on industrial 
policies. Although they are private organizations they are granted considerable power and 
responsibility to organize their members and shape public policy. They are more than 
simple interest groups in that they are explicitly chartered by the state to perform 
important public policy functions. As such, they also carry significant obligations to 
balance the priorities of international competitiveness against the need for social peace. 


In part, these organizations also stand as a counterpoint to the highly organized and 
structured organizations of workers, developing collective bargaining strategies for entire 
industries and regions of the country. Moreover, these employer groups also have their 
sub-national member units that function at regional and local levels, further reinforcing the 
sense of an interpenetrated organized capitalism. These private sector organizations have 
been augmented and reinforced by public sector agencies that took a "framing" role, 
(Katzenstein, 1987) rather than a "dirigiste" one. 


This role of the public sector in framing, not directing, German economic policy 
certainly applied to the Federal Government, but it also characterized the regional 
(Lander) governments as weil. For one thing, the economic problems that developed in 
Germany after the first oil shock in 1973 were much more sector- and region-specific than 
they had been during the postwar reconstruction period. (Hueglin, 1986) For another, the 
coming to power of the center-right Kohl government in 1982 meant that the Bonn 
government was less willing to intervene in economic affairs than were the SPD-led 
governments of Willy Brandt and Helmut Schmidt from 1969 to 1982. Regional 
governments in the 1980s began to take increasingly active steps on their own. They 
somewhat less successfully pressed the federal government for increased aid and 
coordination and implored the federal system to prevent the reductions of certain subsidies 
for hard-hit industries, including both private and partially-publically owned ones. (Fach, 
1990) Taken together, these policies laid to rest the "Eurosclerosis" arguments of the early 
1980s, (Olson, 1982) as the Federal Republic’s economy retained by the beginning of the 
1990s the third highest GNP of capitalist countries behind the United States and Japan 
(with one-fourth the population of the former and one-half the population of the latter). 
These policies enabled the German economy to combine order and adaptation -- a kind of 
"shared capitalism" -- in ways that both free market and statist analyses would not 
recognize. 


The other key component of the German policy network -- the financial system -- has 


been dominated for years by a small number of huge universal banks (Deutsche, Dresdner, 
and Commerz are the largest) -- universal because they perform all financial functions -- 
that have enjoyed wide latitude, as the Federal Republic of Germany needed to rebuild 
rapidly after WWII.'“However, despite some evolution during the 1980s which diffused the 
earlier "one firm-one bank" (i.e. "house bank") relationship which was common during the 
1950s and 1960s, German industry evolved from a tight toward a more loose system of 
“organized finance capitalism". (Oberbeck and Baethge, 1989; Esser, 1989) Despite the 
evolution of "house banks" to "banking networks", there still remains a German preference 
for long term-oriented investment, the presence of the banks on company boards, and the 
interpenetration among leaders of industry and finance."’ The international wave of 
financial deregulation of the early 1980s never took hold in Germany. The banks -- at all 
levels -- are still "universal" in that they can perform all banking functions, rather than 
limiting their activities (along the American model) to relatively narrow realms (i.e., 
mortgages, commercial loans, etc.) The consensual and powerful networks of which the 
banks are a part effectively excluded private individual shareholders from strategic 
decisionmaking forums. Moreover, the banks have maintained a system of self-regulation 
and self-insurance that requires much regular interaction and reflects their status and self- 
conception as major and responsible actors in a larger system. Taking on this responsibility 
has enabled them to develop a private self- insurance system which has suffered far fewer 
losses than the public F.D.I.C. in the U.S. 
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Taken together, these policy networks proved more encompassing, durable and 
effective than many critics asserted.'® The combination of the framing regulation, social 
partners, organized business (especially small business), and a strategic system of long term 
finance represented a solid institutional "front" of policy networks which pre-empted moves 
toward privatization for most of the Federal Republic’s history. Rather than a policy stream 
with the characteristics of "soup" (in which options "bubble up" quickly), Germany’s 
experience with deflecting calls for privatization in the policy stream suggest that there is a 
longer-developing "stew" which is more solid and coherent, but much more resistent to new 
ideas "bubbling up." In fact, it has been the solidity and efficacy of the policy networks 
which many observers argue has obviated the need for such policy innovations as rapid and 
massive privatization. 


The Eventual -- but "Understated" -- Push for Privatization in the Federal Republic 


Despite the solidity of the German institutional policy network, the "siren song" of 
privatization did make its way to Germany in the 1980s and has resurfaced in the 1990s in 
the wake of unification. Part of the opening for this policy option resulted from the 
recession in the early 1980s that affected all industrialized states. Moreover, the apparent 
popularity of this phenomenon in countries like Britain also had a partial "spillover" effect 
on debates in Germany. How well did the German "stew" withstand the new pressures for 
privatization? 


There actually have been three "pushes" for privatization in the Federal Republic: a 
limited and ill-conceived one in the 1960s (which will be only briefly mentioned), a 
"symbolic" one in the 1980s, and a more serious one in the 1990s. The first one deserves 
only scant mention and in many respects is the exception to the postwar pattern that proves 
the rule that the organized and coordinated policy networks have reigned supreme in the 
Federal Republic. (Hawkins, 1991) In the early-1960s, under the tutelage of then 
Economics minister Ludwig Erhard, there was a movement for a "people’s capitalism" 
which promised to provide more individual share ownership as a counterweight to the 
bank- dominated "organized capitalism". (Shonfield, 1965) Yet when Veba shares were sold 
to individuals in 1965, only to have the share price drop precipitously after some bad 
management decisions, the "gun shy" German "investors" were more than happy to leave 
Veba in state hands and allow the banks to handle their investments the way they always 
did. With the exception of this brief interlude, questions of privatization never seriously 
"bubbled up" until the 1980s. 


The 1980s saw the Kohl center-right government attempt to "copy" some of the 
apparent successes of privatization taking place among its European neighbors. The 
government tried to institute a plan that would concretely outline the direction in which 
privatization would proceed. (Brede and Hoppe, 1986) Principally led by the free market 
oriented right wing of the junior coalition partner (the FDP), proposals were initiated to 
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privatize several firms, the most notable being Veba, Volkswagen, and VIAG. Again, none 
of these firms were solely in state hands, as the national and/or regional governments had 
only partial ownership of these firms. After protracted negotiations in the Bundestag in the 
mid-1980s, only Veba was "privatized" in any internationally recognized sense of the term. 
The primary reason for the failure to privatize more concretely owes to the opposition from 
organized business, the CDU/CSU, and the regional governments, particularly Lower 
Saxony (VW), and Bavaria (Lufthansa). (Esser, 1988) The reason the Esser gives for such 
heavy opposition to the FDP schemes for privatization is that these sectors were too 
important to the nation’s (or region’s) international competitiveness. In other words, rather 
that following the ideological siren song of privatization as sung by the right wing of the 
FDP, the German policy network proved much too dense a "stew" to allow an externally- 
generated policy proposal (privatization) to find its way to fruition. Esser did find that 
attempts to privatize parts of the postal system and telecommunications were also deflected 
in favor of what he called a "soft deregulation." However, this issue would return in the 
1990s. 


While the thrust for privatization seemed to have waned by the late 1980s, German 
unification and the pressure to resuscitate the former East German economy -- with its 
huge state holdings -- brought the idea of privatization back again in the 1990s. The 
presence of 9,000 ex-state-owned enterprises in the former GDR caused the federal 
republic to establish the Treuhand (literally the Treuhandanstalt, or trusteeship agency) to 
dispose of these holdings. (Schmidt-Pru8, 1992) To those favoring the idea of privatization 
for its own sake (largely the FDP) unification was a golden opportunity to bring this policy 
option back into the "stew" of the policy stream. The original goal of the Treuhand was to 
quickly sell these enterprises to private hands and act as a "bridge" in the transition from 
state-held to private-held enterprises. Rather than taking a long-term position in the 
running of these firms, the Treuhand assumed a caveat emptor position toward those firms 
and individuals that would be purchasing the former SOEs. (Wingerson et al., 1991) In 
other words, the purchasers were obliged to "thoroughly research" their prospective 
enterprises. 


Complicating the success of privatization of the former GDR holdings were several 
factors. First was the underestimation of the scope of the integration of the former 
communist state, a major political miscalculation by the Kohl government. Second was the 
initial decision by the Kohl government to provide for restitution rather than compensation 
to the former owners of the nationalized property in the former GDR. This created a huge 
legal roadblock to quick transition of property back to private hands. Third, the anticipated 
influx of investment from major western German firms proved much weaker than expected, 
in large measure due to the uncertainty about property ownership. Fourth, some 
unscrupulous western "investors" seized on the Treuhand’s desire to privatize quickly and 
engaged in considerable "cream skimming", namely purchasing only the few firms that 
could function in a capitalist economy without major restructuring. 
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Thus, the Treuhand’s operational philosophy seemed much more akin to the "state vs. 
market" philosophy of regulation then it did to the more "normal" German pattern. (Allen, 
1993) Rather than carefully evaluating which firms -- and their supplier networks -- might 
serve as a foundation for new growth, the Truehand took a much different approach. The 
operational assumption was that few, if any, of the former firms were worth saving. 
Therefore, the only option that logically followed was the rapid privatization of as many 
firms as possible. The effect of this policy was to undercut the potential formation in the 
five new Lander of the kind of institutional policy network pattern upon which the former 
West Germany had relied. The cost of this approach -- for the strong adherents of 
privatization -- has been to sharply question the efficacy of this action and to ask why other, 
more familiar, patterns of state-market relations were not attempted. To be sure, the task 
of integrating the former GDR economy into the Federal Republic went far beyond the 
"normal" 1960s and 1980s discussions of privatization and placed a huge stress on the policy 
network which had for so long shown that rapid privatization was unnecessary. 


The other avenue in which privatization has been pressed has been in the area of 
telecommunications. (Blau, 1992) Rather than being led by an ideological crusade, here the 
extraordinary press of unification and the need for the infusion of quick funds has given the 
Kohl government the impetus to revisit this issue again. Helping this policy along is that the 
technology of the communications revolution seems to be outstripping the capacity of the 
public sector to provide German industry with state of the art communications. Blau also 
argues that Germany’s regional public utilities are also trying to extend their own internal 
communications capabilities to try to compete with DPB Telekom. It is in this area, where 
the policy networks have been slower to move, that suggests that privatization might find 
more fertile ground in Germany. Yet, the density of the networks suggest that this policy 
innovation might be the exception that proves the rule in terms of German institutional 
realities. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper we have argued that the structure of networks influences the trajectory 
of ideas in the policy stream. By examining only one type of network, the producer network, 
we kept one element of structure constant and instead focused on the other element, 
integration. We postulated that the various dimensions of integration -- size, mode, 
capacity, and access -- affect the evolution of ideas. We found that privatization in low- 
integrated British networks followed a quantum to gradualist evolution while high- 
integrated German networks precipitated an alternative, emergent-convergent evolution. 


Nevertheless, we should not push the argument too far. Our study is limited in that 
privatization presupposes state ownership and the latter conditions the structure of 
networks in three ways. First, it legitimizes the involvement of the government of the day in 
managerial operations. Second, it gives rise to the creation and use of certain 
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administrative tools, such as the public corporation, that have obligations, rights, and 
restrictions peculiar to the public sector. SOEs, for example, have acquired considerable 
monopolistic rights in exchange for universal service. Conversely, they don’t have unlimited 
access to financial capital. Third, state ownership tends to produce a concentration of 
interests -- one owner -- the state (but at least two principals, ministers and members of 
parliament) -- one or few companies, and a small number of unions with high levels of 
membership penetration. Consequently, the networks created as a result of state ownership 
are not necessarily typical of all producer networks in a given country and they are certainly 
different from those sectors that contain no SOEs. Further research might show that 
variation along the public/private dimension exercises considerable influence on the 
trajectory of ideas. 


Our study improves upon previous formulations of the policy streams approach in 
several ways. The approach has been criticized as being ahistorical. Weir (1992), for 
example, contends that the approach does not pay enough attention to the way previous 
solutions affect contemporary debates and ultimately policy choice. We hope that our focus 
on the structure of networks in the policy stream and its effect on the trajectory of ideas 
over a long period of time ameliorates this deficiency. Previously adopted solutions, such as 
nationalization, and the administrative instruments in which they are embedded, such as 
the public corporation in Britain, narrow the range of options to be pursued later helping 
to steer the debate toward certain clusters of solutions and away from others. In this way, 


the range of solutions likely to receive a hearing is bounded by history and biased by 
network structure. Contrary to Weir’s assertion, her concept of "bounded innovation" 
appears to be perfectly compatible with the policy streams approach. But our formulation 
also goes beyond her argument because it sheds light not only on the content but also on 
the evolutionary tempo of ideas. 


Moreover, our findings refine the metaphor used by Kingdon to characterize the 
policy stream. Although the characterization of the stream as "a soup" of ideas seems 
appropriate for certain types of networks, it does not adequately reflect the characteristics 
of others. In order to more adequately convey the complexion of the stream, we propose 
two images: a soup and a stew. We believe they reflect more clearly the differences in 
structure found in the streams. To further give a dynamic quality to the process of ideas 
softening up, we borrow the image of whirpool proposed by Griffith (1939). Consequently, 
in lieu of the primeval soup of ideas, we view streams in different countries, or even 
different sectors within the same country, as taking either a soup or a stew form. Ideas 
gestate in each stream and bubble to the top through institutional whirpools. But the 
structural complexion of the whripools conditions the trajectory of ideas over time slowly 
softening some up into soup-like form, as in Britain, or rapidly solidifying others into a 
stew, as in Germany. This imagery, we believe, better reflects the structural dynamics of the 
policy stream and more closely approximates the image with its empirical referents. 
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In light of our integrative effort, our study also helps clarify the political dynamics of 
actual policy choice by illuminating the way in which ideas become a liquid medium of 
political exchange. Ideas are constantly accepted, rejected or amended by various 
participants in the policy stream, in the latter’s quest to forge coalitions and enhance the 
likelihood that their solution will eventually be adopted. In this sense, apart from their 
substantive content, ideas also represent "packages of interests." The gestation period and 
mode of evolution make an idea palatable to a number of allies over time. So when policy 
makers are called upon to choose from a limited number of options, they in effect choose 
from a menu of alliances. Apart from aiming to solve a particular problem, this process 
also adds political meaning to policy choice by making it easier for policy makers to 
distinguish between potential friends and foes. 


Finally, the study makes an effort to synthesize elements from geographically 
diverse disciplinary traditions. Regrettably, there is a gap in the disciplinary evolution 
between European and American political science, and each pays little attention to the 
other (McKay, 1991). This has given rise to distinctly national contributions to the 
theoretical development of models of politicy making in general and policy networks in 
particular ( e.g. Howlett, 1991; Rhodes, 1990). The comparative study of public policy 
represents a way to potentially narrow this gap, and this work aims at precisely that 
direction. We have taken elements from the American intellectual tradition and have tried 
to enrich them with insights by European scholars. From the United States we have 


borrowed the overall framework and its attention to the different evolutionary trajectories 
of ideas. From European scholarship we have borrowed the structural elements that 
condition such trajectories. Beyond combining what we think are insightful observations 
concerning the study of public policy, we hope that our synthetic effort also helps 
contribute to a fruitful and truly comparative, transatlantic dialogue. 
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1. For purposes of this paper, we use the terms alternative, option, solution, and idea 
interchangeably to refer to what can be termed as programmatic ideas. They are separate 
from broad ideologies, such as Marxism or liberalism, and refer to a "set of statements 
about cause and effect relationships attached to a method for influencing these 
relationships" (Weir 1992, 207). For further elaboration, see also Schulman (1988). 

2. The distinction is made by Rhodes (1988). We believe it is a valid one because 
research in comparative policy has shown considerable variation in inputs and outputs 
across sectors dominated by professional interests (e.g. Heidenheimer, Heclo, and Adams, 
1990). 

3. The authors actually conceptualize five elements. Because they are interrelated, 
however, and a bit specific to the British context, we combine some of them under the same 
category while we list others as separate dimensions of the same element. This merger has 
been inspired by Sartori’s (1970, 1040-43) argument over concept stretching. He maintains 
that to increase their travelling capability or fit across different political systems, concepts 
should be stretched to a higher level of abstraction. 

4. We have chosen to use the labels "more" or "less restricted" to characterize access 
because we believe alternative ones currently in use, such as "open" and "closed", do not 
accurately convey reality. Policy networks are hardly ever totally open; membership is 
restricted and often the question is how restricted rather than how open it is. 

5. The term political exchange can be defined in numerous ways, but it is used here 
generically to refer to interaction among network participants and is separated from other 
types of exchange, e.g. economic exchange. For a narrow definition of political exchange 
see Ceri (1990) and for a contrasting view see Baldwin (1990). 

6. This is in addition to managers and ministers. In time members of Parliament also 
got involved through committees in the House of Commons. 

7. Conservative Prime Minister Edward Heath also talked about privatization in 
1970, but his proposals focused for the most part on hiving off non-essential services rather 
than outright selling SOEs. He kept his promise but his legacy was overshadowed by the 
giant rescue of Rolls Royce in early 1971 (Sloman 1978, 65-7). 

8. Curiously, unions played an important role in precipitating dissatisfaction with 
State ownership and consequently fueling the debate over privatization. Only 10 years after 
nationalization, union officials became deeply dissatisfied with the lack of worker control 
over SOEs (e.g. Jenkins 1959). This feeling was amply captured by Hugh Gaitskell, a 
prominent Labour leader, who remarked in 1956 that "nationalization has not so far lived 
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up to expectations... precisely because too much power is left in the hands of managements 
and not enough given to the workers" (quoted in Jenkins 1959, 272). Eventually unions, and 
to a lesser degree Labour, set out to increase worker control of the Boards. However, the 
subsequent dismal financial performance of some SOEs and a series of strikes in 1974 and 
again in 1978-79 promoted a negative image of unions in the public sector and cultivated 
the association of unions with badly run SOEs in the mind of the public. The net result was 
that by 1979 unions attributed the sad state of the public sector to the lack of worker input 
whereas Conservative politicians and a growing number of British voters blamed it on too 
much worker control. 

9. See, for example, the proposal made by Redwood (1988) which combined elements 
from other ideas floating around at the time. 

10. Although one solution would have been the establishment of more mixed 
enterprises, such as British Petroleum, ideological considerations precluded taking this 
option seriously. 

11. Interestingly, in its 1967 comprehensive inquiry into the control of nationalized 
industries one of the recommendations of the Select Committee was the creation of a 
Ministry of Nationalized Industries. The government soundly rejected the proposal 
charging that such coordination would increase rather than decrease conflict between 
Ministries or SOE objectives (Kelf-Cohen 1973, 127-29). In this way, therefore, the 
government showed its explicit preference for continuing the practice of fragmenting or 
compartmentalizing industrial policy into distinct sectors under the tutellage of respective 
ministries. 

12. For example, even in the case of the National Enterprise Board, which was the 
closest thing to a British state-holding company, managers of individual companies as well 
as the Secretary of Industry "resented the extra layer of supervision inherent in the role of 
the Board" (Prosser 1986, 51). 

13. There were of course instances when managers were put in charge of SOEs with 
the specific mandate of streamlining operations, and selling or closing unnecessary services. 
This was certainly the case with Dr. Beeching’s attempt to reform BR in the 1960s. 

14. Labor influence in strategic matters such as investment decisions or new 
technology introduction is also considerable. In large firms strategic "codetermination" 
effectively allows for 49% labor representation on Supervisory Boards. As such, employees 
have "voice" that can sometimes to some extent shape strategic management decisions, and 
in any case they receive information about investment and other strategic plans at relatively 
early points in the planning stage. The receipt of this early information makes it possible 
for works councils to develop proactive strategies that attempt to shape organizational 
change before it occurs, rather than simply reacting to management change initiatives. 

15. The I.G. Metall and Gesamtmetall redesigned the skills structure of the 
metalworking industries by collapsing 42 apprenticeship categories into 6. 

16. The policy makers in the new Bonn government drew on earlier 19th century 
patterns that could allocate large amounts of capital quickly and effectively. Unlike the 
American system, there has been no detailed regulation that produced a separation of 


financial functions. The banks have been free to own stock, sit on boards of directors, vote 
large numbers of proxy shares, and make long term loans to most firms, large and small. 
The link between great institutional power and the investment needs of individual firms has 
given the banks a great financial responsibility toward the country’s overall economic 
health. (Shonfield, 1965) In general, the German postwar preference for monetary stability 
has greatly reduced the desire for speculation that has often characterized aspects of 
American finance. 

17. The deeply interpentetrated networks between financial organizations and 
manufacturing firms have a deeply embedded long-term significance in the political 
economy. As noted above, manufacturing firms in most industries are underpinned by 
banks. Most German banks are at least decades old, and are considered landmarks. In the 
formative years of German industrialization, they often developed "house bank" 
relationships with individual firms. This tendency prevailed until the 1970s and 1980s when 
a more diffuse pattern evolved where banking groups worked in concert with several firms. 
(Deeg, 1992) Nonetheless, German banks remain an integral component of economic 
growth. The contrast to the U.S. and British equities trading systems is particularly sharp. 
For instance, in 1987 (the latest year for which figures are available) shareholders’ equity as 
a percentage of total equity in manufacturing companies was 43% in the U.S., 46% in 
Britain and 27% in Germany. Source: O.E.C.D., National Accounts, Various Years. 

18. For an excellent theoretical treatment of dynamic institutions, see: (Steinmo et 
al., 1992) 
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Ross Perot's campaign to "take back our country" was a head-on challenge to the 
existing political system and the assorted elites who run it. Without any prior 
experience in electoral office, he sought the nation's top political job with a promise of 


fundamental change, including something called the "electronic town hall."! 


To achieve his goals, Perot had to pry loose at least a third of the electorate from its 
moorings in the traditional party system. This meant persuading millions of people who 
had never voted for anyone but Democrats or Republicans to cast their ballots for a third 
party instead. 


Perot thus challenged both the elite superstructure and the mass foundations of the 
existing political system. At the height of his popularity in June 1992, when he was 
running ahead of George Bush and Bill Clinton in several presidential preference polls, 


the threat he posed to the traditional system was, by all appearances, quite real. 


This threat provides an unusual opportunity for social scientists. Political elites 
facing an external challenge may be expected to defend themselves, perhaps in revealing 
ways. Voters pondering radical alternatives may likewise divulge more about 
themselves than they do in normal elections. Responses to the Perot campaign at both the 
mass and the elite level may therefore be expected to yield valuable insights into the 


operation of the political system. 


This paper attempts to capitalize on this opportunity. Focusing on sources of both 
openness and resistance to change in the political system, it asks: How could a candidate 
with essentially no political credentials rise overnight from political obscurity to 
leading contender for the presidency? What institutional sources of resistance did the 
outsider candidate encounter? What kinds of citizens were attracted to the Perot 


candidacy and why? 


The paper divides its task into two parts. The first analyzes the rise of Perot's 
candidacy in the spring of the election year. To gain perspective, it compares the 
dynamics of the Perot candidacy with those of other, similar candidacies. One obvious 
comparison is to the third party candidacy of John Anderson who was, like Perot, an 
insurgent Republican who made blunt talk about the federal budget deficit a central 
element of his appeal. Other comparisons are to Jimmy Carter in 1976 and Gary Hart in 
1984. These candidates resemble Perot in that they also burst suddenly onto the 
national scene as self-proclaimed outsiders, enjoyed a brief but intense vogue in the 


press, and then came under damaging and, in Hart's case, fatal media scrutiny. The 


1 Perot (1992), p. 32. 
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principal conclusion of the first part of the paper is that both the rise and subsequent 
decline of Perot in the spring's presidential preference polls depended, above all, on 
coverage he received in the conventional political media. Perot's numerous appearances 
on talk show programs undoubtedly contributed to his initial rise in the polls, but 


appear unlikely to have been the most important cause of it. 


The second part of the paper analyzes the mass response to Perot's general election 
campaign. The analysis stresses the importance of standing predispositions, especially 
attachments to party and ideology, in blunting Perot's appeal, even among voters who 
were otherwise predisposed toward him. It also highlights the difficulties an insurgent 
faces in trying to reach an electorate that is only unevenly and sporadically attentive to 
politics. 

In view of the outcome of the fall election, it is obvious that the political system 
withstood Perot's challenge to it rather handily. What is less obvious is that the 
institutional forces which engendered both the startling rise of the Perot candidacy and 
its sudden demise are the same ones which animate its operation in more normal election 


cycles. 
NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE 


Although Perot chose not to run as a Democrat or Republican, he had nonetheless to 
accomplish the same goals as conventional presidential candidates: To get his name on the 
ballot in enough states to give him a chance to win, and to attract sufficient initial 
support to appear viable as he entered the fall campaign. Perot's efforts to accomplish 
these goals constituted what was, in effect, the nomination phase of his campaign, and 
may be usefully analyzed in light of the nomination campaigns of more conventional 


candidates. 
A type of political establishment. 

To an extent still unprecedented among modern democratic nations, ordinary voters 
in the United States are empowered to make critical decisions in the nomination of 
candidates for chief executive of the nation. The power of mass electorates has been 
growing for most of this century, but was greatly extended and consolidated in a series of 
reforms in the late 1960s and early 1970s (Bartels, 1988; Polsby, 1983). 


As experience has since shown, most American voters are insufficiently interested in 


political affairs to exercise their authority with confidence. Only about half vote in 


general elections, and many fewer in the primary elections and caucuses by which party 


nominees are chosen. Also, levels of information among those who do participate in the 


= 


nomination process are generally low, especially in the early stages in which citizens 
face a wide range of alternatives (Patterson, 1980; Brady and Johnston, 1986; Bartels, 
1988). 


Given the enormous stakes in the selection of a chief executive, it was probably 


inevitable that various elites would mobilize to fill the vacuum created by voter 
inattentiveness. Thus, although the formal authority of voters to make decisions 


remains undiminished, the informal influence of elites has been formidable. 
The major elite players are: 


@ Party leaders and interest groups. From the beginning of the process to the end, 
these elites offer vital financial, organizational, and symbolic support to candidates 


whom they see as favorable to their values and interests. 


@ Individual volunteers and money donors. In the earliest stages of the primary 
nomination process, when few or none of the candidates may have adequate resources, 


citizen activists, often including college students, can make a difference. 


e The conventional political press. In the absence of party labels to guide them and 
facing a fresh crop of mainly political unknowns each cycle, voters need fresh 
information. A cadre of veteran political reporters, intermixed with ambitious younger 
ones, clearly relishes the opportunity to provide it — and thereby to exert a critical 


influence on the process. 


This constellation of citizen activists, interest groups, consultants, and journalists 
has carved out for itself a strong role as mediators in the current system of primary 
elections, and now constitutes a type of regular political institution. [ts power, like 
most power in the American system, is specialized to a particular domain of public life, 
but it is no less powerful within its bailiwick than other, more encompassing 


institutions. 
The critical role of the press. 


The press is arguably the most important of the elite actors in the current 
nomination process. Candidates that are ignored by the press never get off the ground. 
Among candidates that do receive attention, press coverage is nearly always 
tremendously important. Even in New Hampshire, where face-to-face politics has 


traditionally been most important, press coverage of the campaign has been shown to be 
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a decisive force.2 And in later primaries, in which hundreds of thousands of voters 
must be reached in a short time and often without anything more than a makeshift 


organization, the importance of the conventional press is still greater. 
News coverage can influence voter preferences in three main ways: 


e By focusing attention on candidates which it judges viable and withholding it from 
others. Press judgments about which candidates to cover are critically important, 
since, as Patterson (1980) has emphasized, voters are unlikely to cast their ballots for 


candidates they have barely heard of. 


e By magnifying the importance of a candidate's most recent victory or defeat, 
especially when it violates the press’ own expectations. It is been demonstrated that 
voters' perceptions that a candidate is doing well or badly can influence their 
preferences (Bartels, 1988). 


e By focusing with great determination on some aspect of a candidate's background, 
character, or record that is embarrassing. Reporters routinely affirm that it is their 
institutional duty to scrutinize candidates who may be on the verge of elevation to the 


presidency. 


The tendency of the press to ignore candidates it thinks are doing poorly, to lavish 
coverage on those who do unexpectedly well, and then to scrutinize those who seem, for 
the first time, viable candidates for the presidency gives rise to a now-routine cycle of 
coverage: Inattention, followed by huge amounts of mostly positive attention, followed by 
great amounts of mostly unfavorable attention. Gary Hart, in a pep talk to fundraisers 
when he was still a dark horse candidate in the 1984 race, showed that he was acutely 


aware of this dynamic: 


You can get awful famous in this country in seven days. | mean, it's 
phenomenal. It doesn't take much... The pattern is, you do better than 
you're supposed to do in the early states. That is reported in the 
analysis of the caucus and primaries. People then get excited about the 
campaign, begin to talk about you, you're on television more, you're in 
the newspapers more, your name recognition [in the polls] goes up, 
and the money begins to come in.3 


2 Moore (1985) reports a 25 percent shift toward Gary Hart in 1984 among New 
Hampshire voters in the week following Hart's unexpectedly strong showing in lowa; his 
conclusion was that this was a response to media reports of the lowa primary. 


3 From "Campaign for the Presidency,” PBS Frontline documentary. 


Hart achieved political stardom in just this way following his unexpected second 
place finish in the lowa caucuses and his even more startling victory over Walter 
Mondale in the New Hampshire primary. He then went on to experience the third phase 


of the cycle, press scrutiny so intense that it almost drove him from the race. 


One of the most important — and still somewhat mysterious — phases of the 
nomination process is how some candidates are selected by the press to receive regular 
coverage while others never manage to be taken seriously. Some determinants of press 
attention of candidates are fairly clear: Discernible standing in the polls, solid political 
organization, and financial viability. But there is also an intangible element, namely, a 
candidate's raw political appeal as judged by experienced reporters. This is how Jules 
Witcover, a veteran political reporter, explains decisions he makes on which 


presidential contenders to cover and which to ignore: 


... If a guy is a bomb, it's our job to ignore him... If | have decided that a 
guy doesn't deserve any more attention than | give him, it's not because 
of the polls. It's because I've been out there... I've heard what people 
say, and I've heard what [the candidate is] doing, and I've made a 
judgment that this guy is just not cutting it.4 
Because the press is an institution of regular habits, one might expect the same 
criteria for newsworthiness, and the same cycles of hero-and-bum news coverage, to 
become important in coverage of any presidential candidate, whether or not the candidate 


has formally entered the primary process. 
The effect of press coverage on voters. 


The first generation of media researchers concluded on the basis of studies conducted 
in the 1940s and '50s that the mass media normally have only "minimal effects" on 
mass opinion. Whether that conclusion was warranted at the time it was set out is 
unclear; what is clear is that the conclusion is no longer valid, if, in fact, it ever was. A 
sizable and growing body of research has shown that public opinion, although stable on 
most issues most of the time, responds quite sharply to changes in the political 
environment as reflected in the media (Patterson, 1980; lyengar, Kinder and Peters, 
1984; Page, Shapiro and Dempsey, 1987; Fan, 1988; Page and Shapiro, 1992; Brody, 
1991; Zaller, 1992, 1993). 


The public is, if anything, more sensitive to the flow of the news in political 


primaries than at most other times (Zaller, 1992). The reason is that voters enter the 


4 From "The Campaign for Page One," PBS Frontline documentary report. 
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primary season with only vaguely developed images of the candidates or no images at all, 
and are then exposed to great fluctuations in the balance of positive and negative 


information about the leading candidates. Particularly in the early stages of the 


primaries, the normal (and natural) response of the public to this coverage is to exhibit 


a great deal of opinion change. 


Superficial, relatively unstable mass preferences, thus, should be expected in any 
situation in which a new candidate for the presidency appears suddenly on the scene and 
begins to be buffeted by the press. 

The presidential nomination process as it has evolved since the reforms of the 1960s 
has been one in which the conventional political press has played a leading role as 
gatekeeper and arbiter of presidential qualifications. In carrying out this role, the 
press generates cycles of coverage that appear to have an important influence on the 


public's preferences. 


The cycle of press coverage of the candidates is by no means the whole story of the 
nomination process. The skill or luck by which candidates strategically place 
themselves in crowded fields is important, as are the preferences of state electorates for 
particular types of candidates. The willingness of activists to donate their time and 
money also matters greatly. But the independent role of the press, in deciding which 
candidates to cover, in magnifying candidates' early triumphs (if any) and then 
subjecting successful candidates to its particular form of scrutiny, is considerable. 
indeed, it is arguably the most regular and predictable — which is to say, 


institutionalized — feature of the current nominating process. 
PEROT'S "NOMINATION" IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


The public kick-off of the nomination phase of Perot's campaign came in an 
appearance on "Larry King Live" on February 20, 1992. In a now-famous interview, 
Perot permitted the show's host to extract from him the promise that he would become a 
candidate for president if supporters would qualify his name for the ballot in all 50 


states. 


The fact that a man with no prior electoral experience and no standing in either 
political party was willing to be drafted to run for president did not make big news in the 


conventional political press. The New York Times did not carry anything on the Perot 


announcement until March 7, when a short story appeared at the bottom of an inside 
page.> 

In the absence of coverage of the early period of Perot's candidacy in the conventional 
media, it is hard to tell what exactly transpired in weeks after the King show 
announcement. However, journalist Tom Rosenstiel (1993) has written: 


The day after Perot's interview on the Larry King Show, radio talk 
show deejay Michael Harrison came to work like any other day to conduct 
the No. 1. talk show in Connecticut... He didn't know about Larry King's 
show the night before. But his listeners that day wanted to talk about little 
else. Harrison also knew next to nothing about Perot. But he figured he 
had better find out. 


Carlotta Bradley, host of the No. 1 show in Wilmington, Delaware, had 
the same experience. So did talk show host Mike Siegel in Seattle and Mary 
Beal in Witchita, Kansas... 


... In the weeks that followed, invisible to the people [in ABC News], 
Perot's candidacy moved through the subterrain of American culture.... 
By the time the New York Times and Washington Post took notice of 


Perot's candidacy in late March, he was at 20 percent in the polls, and he 
had done it without benefit of party, elections, or even the attention of the 


establishment press.6 


It is hard to dispute the claim that the conventional media had little to do with Perot's 
early poll standing. In the first month of his exploratory campaign, Perot received a 
smattering of attention from newspapers other than the Times and Post. According to 
NEXIS, the nation's 30 major newspapers carried an average of about one story each in 
the month following the announcement, most of them short. (In this same period, these 
papers carried an average of two to three stories each day on Bill Clinton.) Perot 
received no attention from network television or the national newsweeklies until the end 
of March, shortly before the first poll results came out, when a few relatively short 
items appeared. One certainly cannot explain a rise to 20 percent in the polls on the 


basis of this amount of conventional media coverage. 


In the month after the King show announcement and before the first polls appeared, 


Perot made appearances on King's radio show, on CNN's Inside Politics, on the Phil 


5 It began: "For the umpteenth time, H. Ross Perot is insisting that he does not want to 
be president. But by opening the door a tiny crack to his possible candidacy in this 
election year, he is attracting telephone calls...." "Billionaire in Texas Is Attracting 

Calls to Run, and $5 Donations, " by Doron P. Levin. 


6 Rosenstiel (1993), p. 164-165. 
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Donohue show, and perhaps on some other programs. The largest audience was 
apparently that of the Donohue show, which reaches close to one million households and, 
according to telephone company officials, generated 257,000 phone calls to Perot's 
Dallas headquarters on the day of the candidate's appearance.’ According to Perot's 


organization, the candidate received a total of 1.1 million telephone calls in the first 


month after the King Show appearance.8 


These are impressive figures and indicate a degree of genuine mass enthusiasm for 
the idea of a Perot candidacy. But even a million telephone callers do not constitute a 
high percentage of the nation's roughly 200 million voting-age citizens, which is the 
population that polls sample. How many more citizens might have been led to support 
Perot for president by what they directly or indirectly learned about him is impossible 
to say, but skepticism that the number approached 20 percent of the public must be high 
in light of a Newsweek poll in late March. At the same time that polls by the Los Angeles 
Times and the New York Times pegged Perot's support at 16 percent and 21 percent ina 
three-way race, respectively,? a Newsweek poll found that former California governor 
Jerry Brown polled 18 percent of voter preferences in a three-way race.!9 Brown 
was, at that point, generating some mass support by his tireless attempts to raise money 
with an 800 number, but it has not been claimed that he was quietly building a massive 
reservoir of underground, talk show-generated support such as Perot is supposed to 
have been doing, and, as subsequent events showed, Brown's actual support was never 


great.!1 


In late March, it should be recalled, Clinton was still reeling from revelations about 
Gennifer Flowers and his efforts to avoid the draft as a young man, and had just been 
stung by Brown's surprise victory in the Connecticut primary. Meanwhile, Bush was 
suffering tongue-lashings from Pat Buchanon and a cascade of press criticism for his 
lethargic performance as president. In light of all this, the most reasonable 
interpretation of Perot's (and Brown's) March support in the polls is that it represents 
the baseline level of support that any nationally known political figure — or perhaps 


anyone whatsoever — would have been able to attract in a three-way race with Bush and 


7 New York Times, March 29, 1992. 

8 Ibid. 

9 The interviewing for these polls was done March 27-29 and March 26-29, 
respectively. 

10 Newsweek, March 30, 1992. 


11 Another poll, by Times Mirror, found in late May that General Norman Schwarzkopf 
captured 29 percent of the three-way vote. 


Clinton. Thus, Perot's early poll support might best be interpreted as a vote for "none of 


the above." 


But, however they are interpreted, the March polls were a surprise, and the 
conventional press normally responds to better-than-expected results. Moreover, 


Perot also possessed, despite his lack of electoral experience, most of the other 


attributes that the conventional press looks for in presidential candidates, namely, a 


political organization, which apparently formed quickly in Dallas; unquestioned 
financial viability; and, perhaps most importantly in light of Witcover's remarks, mass 


political appeal. 


The best evidence of Perot's mass appeal is that he continued to be invited to appear 
on major television shows, including ones, like the Donohue show, Today and Good 
Morning America, that are mainly entertainment programs. The decisions of network 
executives to invite Perot onto these shows were no doubt business decisions, based on 
Perot's ability to attract and hold an audience. Although these appearances — like his 
talk show appearances before opinion polls began to suggest widespread popularity — are 
often cited as the reason for Perot's rise in popularity, it is quite possible that they 
were more important for their demonstration effect on the conventional press, which 
could see from them that, whatever his real level of support among the public might be, 


Perot was a political talent with the potential to take off. 


Perot had one other factor going for him — he was new blood in a slow race. It is not 
unusual for the press to welcome unlikely new candidates into the fray when a 
nomination contest seems on the verge of premature conclusion. The media did so in 
1976 by taking seriously Jerry Brown and Frank Church as they sought to stop Carter's 
momentum, and the press had reason to do something similar in 1992. Despite great 
political vulnerability, Bush and Clinton were, by the conclusion of the super-Tuesday 
primaries in March, on the verge of locking up their nominations. This threatened to 
leave the political press, which looks forward to the quadrennial excitement of 
nomination politics, with nothing of interest to report on. The emergence of a candidate 


like Perot held out the promise of extending a season coming to a too early conclusion. 


Perot, thus, met all of the standard criteria for serious coverage by the conventional 
political press except one: He had no easy way of gaining access to the November ballot 
because he was not entered in either party's primary. Perot, however, was aware of 
this impediment from the very beginning, and once he demonstrated the organizational 
muscle necessary to surmount it, which he rapidly did, the press began to cover him. To 


have done otherwise would have involved a suspension of standard rules. 
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The attention the political press gave to Perot was, as we shall now see, essentially 
conventional. That it, it began with mostly positive coverage of the exciting new force in 
American politics, and then turned to searching investigations of the candidate's 
character and issue positions (or lack thereof). The public, too, responded 
conventionally, moving toward more support for Perot when the press coverage was 
positive, and moving away when the coverage turned sour. In so doing, mass opinion was 
neither more nor less changeable that it normally is. There was, as we shall see, a 
notably non-conventional wrinkle to the Perot campaign in its nomination phase, but the 
main story-line is surprisingly unsurprising. 

To investigate the nomination phase of the Perot campaign, we need measurements of 
media coverage of Perot and, since we wish to investigate the extent to which this 
coverage was unusual or not, we also need measurements of the coverage afforded other 
candidates in comparable phases of attempts to gain access to the November ballot. The 
comparison candidates we examined were Jimmy Carter in 1976, John Anderson in 
1980, and Gary Hart in 1984. Since no single media outlet can be assumed to be 
representative of all others, we also sought to obtain measurements from a variety of 


media. Accordingly, we coded campaign coverage from three types of media, as follows: 


New York Times. Using the Index to the Times, we sorted articles into ones that were 
positive, neutral, and negative toward Perot. For purposes of analysis, however, we use 
only two categories, positive/neutral and negative. Our feeling was that, especially in 
the initial phase of the campaign, any press attention that was not bad news was good 


news. 


Time and Newsweek magazine. Each paragraph dealing with Perot was rated as positive, 
neutral or negative; as in the case of the Times, the distinction between positive and 
neutral stories has been collapsed in analysis. Our initial intention was to code only 
Newsweek stories, but in the case of Perot, coverage was extremely lumpy. For 

example, Newsweek ran the obligatory positive cover story on Perot in April and its 
negative cover story in May, whereas Time did the same thing, except with a one month 
lag. Finding that the overall favorability of coverage was about the same in both 
magazines, we attempted to smooth out trends by using coverage from both magazines in 
the case of Perot.12 


Network television news. Using the network news abstracts prepared by the Vanderbilt 


news archive, we classified stories dealing with Perot into categories of favorable and 


12 We will code Time for the other candidates in later drafts of this paper. 
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unfavorable. Stories from all three network news programs were included. Where both 
favorable and unfavorable material was present in the same story, an attempt was made 
to decide what amount of time was devoted to positive coverage and what amount to 
negative coverage. Owing to the terseness of the abstracts, it was not possible to be 
certain whether some material was positive or negative; this material was not classified 


either way and has been completely omitted from our analysis. 


All of the content coding was done by Hunt. For Newsweek magazine, however, both 


authors independently coded 14 weeks of stories. The two sets of codings, aggregated into 


two-week intervals and scored as the net of good/bad press, correlated at the level of 
0.96. Agreement would have been higher except that one of us was somewhat more 


diligent in seeking out codable material in back sections of the magazine. 


We were unable to assemble measurements of public opinion that can be strictly 
compared across the four candidates. For Carter, we could find only a single set of 
monthly Gallup polls, conducted between February and June, in which the whole public 
was asked whether it had a favorable, unfavorable or no opinion of Carter. The measure 


we use is percent favorable minus percent unfavorable. 


For Hart, we use the percent of Democrats in the 1984 NES rolling cross-section 
survey who said they preferred Hart, aggregated by two-week periods. For Perot and 
Anderson, we average the results of all published polls which asked a three-way 


preference question, aggregating by two-week periods. 


We begin our analysis of these data with New York Times coverage of Perot, as shown 
in Figure 1. The most salient feature of these data is that Perot's rise from about 20 
percent in a three-way race in late March to 37 percent in early June was accompanied 
by a steady increase in positive/neutral reporting in the Times. Perot's subsequent 
decline to 15 percent at the time he dropped out of the race was accompanied by a decline 
in the number of positive stories . Note also that Perot's coverage was almost 
exclusively positive in the early phase of his rise, but that negative coverage grew 
steadily and reached a peak in the period in which Perot began his decline. Clearly, 
Perot's rise to the political heights and subsequent steep decline track well with his 


coverage in this elite media source. 
INSERT FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 


It should also be noted that the overall number of Times stories on Perot was, at its 


peak in May and June, roughly comparable to the number of stories on Bill Clinton. The 
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Figure 1. Support for Perot and coverage in the New York Times 
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same was true for the volume of coverage of Perot in the 30 major newspapers included 
in the NEXIS database, as shown in Figure 2. Thus, the volume of press coverage of Perot 


was of sufficient magnitude to drive his rise and decline in the polls. 
INSERT FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 


Our next step is to bring in results from TV and the newsmagazines, and to compare 
the dynamics of Perot's rise and fall with the dynamics of the Carter and Hart 
candidacies. We make comparisons to these candidates because, like Perot, they were 
political unknowns who rose suddenly in the polls after the press began to pay serious 


attention to them. 


This set of comparisons is shown in Figure 3. To simplify presentation of the data, 
we use "net media coverage" — number of positive stories minus number of negative 
ones — as our measure of media coverage. Certain other steps have also been taken to 


standardize the data display. !3 
INSERT FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE 


As can be seen, the relationship between press coverage and political support is 
roughly similar for all three candidates in all three media. That is, each candidate rides 
a wave of net positive coverage in the various media to high standing in the polls, then 
gets a wave of less favorable reporting and slides back. Hart and especially Carter 
recover from the bad press and climb back into contention, but for Perot the slide is all 


downhill. 


It should be remembered that these results refer to national media and the national 
news audience. Hence, the results have little direct importance for Hart and Carter, who 
sought to win nomination in a succession of state contests. Fluctuations in their national 
support are nonetheless useful for comparison with Perot's support, which did have 


significance as a national aggregate. 


We now look more carefully at the results for different media, which exhibit some 


notable differences. The dynamics of the three candidacies appear most similar in the 


13 Since Carter's poll data refer to monthly time intervals rather than to two-week 

ones, we have standardized (i.e., halved) his media scores to maintain comparability 

with those of the other candidates. We show somewhat different time periods for 
different candidates, depending on when they were active candidates for nomination. For 
Carter, this was the period of January through July, except that we have no favorability 
data from July; for Hart, this is the period from January through early June, when 

defeat in the California primary ended his candidacy; for Perot, this is the period from 
February 20 to July 19, when he dropped out of the race. For Perot, however, we show 
no media scores for the second half of July, since it was both short and dominated by the 
upcoming Democratic convention. 
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Figure 2. 
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Figure 3. Media coverage and popular support for boomlet candidates. 
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New York Times data. The only real difference here is that Times coverage is a leading 
indicator of the initial rise of Carter and Hart, but a lag indicator of Perot's takeoff. If 
Perot's support in the earliest polls were genuine support rather than merely a vote for 
“none of the above," this lag would suggest, as Rosenstiel argued, that Perot had won most 
of his initial support without the help of the conventionai press. We have seen, 

however, that it is implausible to interpret Perot's initial poll support as actual 

support, so the lag has no significance except to signal the unusual way in which Perot 


gained the attention of the media. 


The dynamics of the three candidacies are also mainly similar in the news magazines, 
except for the sudden drop and recovery in the favorability of coverage during Perot's 
period of ascent. The drop occurs in the first half of May, and reflects, in large part, the 
domination of the national news sections of Time and Newsweek by reports of the civil 
disturbances in Los Angeles. Newsweek ran its positive cover feature on Perot just 
before the disturbances and Time just after, with some complaints in between by each 
magazine about the failure of any of the candidates to address the problems of race and 
urban decay. So our inclination is to see this drop and recovery as an inconsequential 


accident. 


The three candidacies appear most dissimilar in the TV data. Coverage of Perot 
during his period of ascent is notably less positive than that of Hart and Carter in their 
comparable periods, and much more negative in Perot's period of decline than in the 
descent periods of the other two. In fact, to capture the greater negativity of Perot's TV 
coverage, it appears on a different scale than that of the two — from -40 to + 40 net 
minutes for Perot rather than from 0 to 80 net minutes for Carter and Hart. Perot was 
probably able to compensate for the lack of favorable coverage during his ascent with the 
exposure he got on entertainment programs, which seems to have been at its peak during 


his takeoff phase, but the extremely negative television reportage in late May and June 


no doubt contributed significantly to his declining public support in this period. 


Perot's comparatively less favorable treatment by network television news was not 
entirely accidental. Rosenstiel (1993: 173) reports that Paul Friedman, executive 
producer of ABC's World News Tonight, was convinced that Perot was completely 
unqualified for office, that public support for him as expressed in polls was shallow, and 
that other media were "shameless" in their "adoring" coverage during his ascent phase. 
Hence Friedman "resisted covering him, even after his deputies... began arguing with 


him. 
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Notwithstanding this, however, the overall pattern of data in Figure 3 suggests that 


media coverage of Perot was roughly the same as for other candidates who burst 
unexpectedly onto the national scene, and, to an even greater extent, that the public 
responded to the coverage of Perot in about the same way that it has responded to 


comparable coverage in the past. 


Obviously, not every candidate who comes to the attention of the national press 
becomes an overnight sensation. The case of John Anderson in 1980 underscores this 
point, and also helps to explain why. After what the conventional political press thought 
were surprisingly strong but still second-place showings in two early primaries, 

Anderson became the recipient of a brief shower of favorable attention from the national 
press, as shown in Figure 4. Shortly afterward, a poll found Anderson drawing just over 
20 percent of the presidential vote in a hypothetical three-way race — about the same 
share Perot drew in his initial poll and probably reflecting about the same amount of 


crystallized opinion. 
INSERT FIGURE 4 ABOUT HERE 


But, in contrast to Perot, Anderson never took off. He remained at about the same 
level of public support for several months, whereupon he began a slow decline. The 
reason for the lack of a takeoff is no doubt to be found in the press that Anderson got. His 
coverage took a nosedive just after the possibility of a third party challenge began to be 
discussed, and, even after it improved, Anderson's press never became as favorable as 
Perot's was. Again, the reason is not hard to discover. As the primary season continued, 
Anderson began to lose primaries, including contests in his home state of Illinois and in 
Wisconsin, where he might have been expected to do better. The press, in reporting 
these losses and the lackluster performances that led to them, fatally undermined 


whatever potential Anderson might otherwise have had to launch a boomlet. 


Anderson's failed launch points up a critical difference between Perot, on one hand, 
and Carter, Anderson, and Hart, on the other. The latter were competing in a diverse set 
of state-level contests in which bruising confrontations and setbacks were unavoidable, 
whereas Perot had, through most of his period of ascent, no head-to-head contests and 
hence no one who had much incentive even to attack him. Thus, a part of what has so far 
been reported as unfavorable press coverage of Carter, Anderson, and Hart was news that 
arose from the normal friction of political competition; most of Perot's unfavorable 


coverage, by contrast, originated in enterprise reporting by the press itself. 
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Figure 4. Media Coverage and Popular Support 
for Third Party Candidates in 1980 and 1992 
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The extent to which this is true is apparent in Figure 5, which shows types of 
unfavorable stories about each of the four candidates during their descent periods. !4 
Three types of unfavorable coverage are identified: 1) Press reports of political 
difficulty, including all negative horserace coverage; 2) press questions about the 
candidate's issue positions or inquiries into the candidate's character; and 3) criticisms 
which are attributed to a particular non-press actor, such as an opposing candidate. As 
can be seen, the most important source of unfavorable coverage of Carter and Anderson 
was political competition — for Carter, the entry and early success of Brown and Church 
in the race against him, and for Anderson his own weak performance in primary contests 
against other Republicans, mainly Ronald Reagan. Hart received unfavorable coverage in 
about equal parts from each quarter — press questions about his character, difficulty in 
competing with Mondale, and criticism from Mondale. Perot, however, stands out from 
the others for having received the preponderance of his unfavorable coverage in just one 


category, namely, press inquiries into his character and issue positions. 
INSERT FIGURE 5 ABOUT HERE 


Since, in contrast to unfavorable horserace coverage, the unfavorable character and 
issue Coverage was raised by the press on its own initiative, it is tempting to interpret 
Figure 5 as evidence that the press was unusually tough on Perot, the outsider candidate. 
Yet analysis of the issue and character coverage received by the four candidates suggests 
nothing unusual in the unfavorable coverage given to Perot, except the sheer amount of 
it. That is, all of Perot's unfavorable character and issue coverage involves matters that 
the press always writes about if given the chance. Perhaps the clearest example is 
Perot's denial, in response to press inquiries, that his former company had prohibited 
employees from wearing facial hair. Since the company not only had a written policy 
prohibiting facial hair, but had iost a lawsuit with a disgruntled employee over it, it was 
fairly straightforward for the press to dig out and cite documents that cailed Perot's 


character into question. 


What is unusual about this type of story is not that the press made something out of 
it, but that a serious candidate for the presidency gave the press the opportunity to write 
it — and continued to do the same thing over and over. The point here is not that Perot 
deserved his bad press. It is that Perot, as an outsider to electoral politics, manifestly 


lacked the politician's instinct for how to evade challenging questions in a way that leaves 


14 For Carter, this is April and May; for Anderson it is from March through June; for 
Hart is from March 1 to April 30; for Perot, it is from May 15 to July 15. 
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Figure 5: Sources of press criticism in post-takeoff phase 
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antagonists with nothing to follow up on, and so incurred more unfavorable coverage than 
he needed to. 


Perot's inability or perhaps unwillingness to make the artful dodge may not, 


however, be the whole explanation for the unusual volume of unfavorable press reports 


he received. From many published accounts, it is clear that Perot and the press roundly 


disliked each other and that they did so from the beginning. 


To view this animosity, as is normally done, in terms of the particular personalities 
of those involved is to take too superficial a view of it. There was, as it seems to us, a 
systematic reason for the animosity between Perot and the press, and, inasmuch as it 
appears to have poisoned his press coverage, which in turn undermined his standing with 
the public, it should be considered part of our understanding of why Perot's candidacy 
failed. 


The crux of the issue is that Perot, although a colorful character and attractive to the 
press for this reason, manifestly lacked the politician's even manner and smooth 
temperament. On the contrary, he was abrasive, excitable and sometimes openly 
irritable. Irritability is not valued in any domain of life, but it is particularly 
abhorred in politics, where people of sharply different values and interests must 
nonetheless work together. The press, with its many irritating ways, is perhaps ideally 
suited to discover whether a candidate has a sufficiently even temper for success in 
politics. Hence, if the reaction of the press to Perot was to become hostile to him 
because he was hostile to it, its reaction should be considered as one facet of the 


institutional screening mechanism by which the country nominates its presidents. 


To put the argument somewhat differently: There is a systematic reason why 
successful politicians so often have ingratiating, somewhat unctuous public personas. It 
is because this tendency is useful for dealing with the various characters one must 
assuage in the course of winning office, and probably also useful for succeeding once in 
office. Thus, if Perot's personality earned him a more hostile press than he would 
otherwise have had, it should be taken as evidence that the political system, in the guise 
of the national press, was doing what it normally does, namely, screening out candidates 


with unsuitable temperaments. 


Thus, the unusual volume of press criticism that drove Perot down in the polls and 
ultimately out of the race should not be seen as the work of a press that just happened to 
hate a certain jug-eared Texan, but as the operation of a standard vetting mechanism on a 
candidate who, as an outsider to electoral politics, was inherently unlikely to have the 


skills necessary to succeed at the very high level at which he was entering the game. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN: PSYCHOLOGICAL INERTIA AMONG VOTERS 


Compared with the topsy-turvey world of nomination politics in the United States, 
general election campaigns are normally rather staid affairs. Academic analysts can, 
with knowledge of the state of the national economy, the popularity of the incumbent 


president, and perhaps the incumbent's party's record of success or failure in managing 


foreign affairs, usually do a good job of predicting general election outcomes. 15 


A strong third party candidacy like that of Ross Perot does, of course, introduce 
uncertainty. But even so, major biases toward stability remain. This section will 
consider three: the attachment of most voters to traditional partisan and ideological 
groups; reduced availability of information about the third party candidate; and the 
unwillingness of the voters most available for mobilization by a third party to pay 
attention to what was available. The net effect of these factors was an electorate 


predisposed against Perot or any other third party candidate. 


But although predisposed against Perot in certain respects, voters had other 
predispositions that may have impelled them toward the third party candidate. We 
investigate two in the next section: An alleged instinct among many Americans toward 
authoritarianism, which Perot is said to have represented; and concern about issues 
neglected or poorly handled by the traditional parties and which were therefore available 
to motivate support for a third party candidate. The latter was, as we shall see, by far 
the more important factor. 

Effects of party and ideology. 

Of the three stabilizing biases we shall examine, the most important by far is the 
attachment of most voters to one of the traditional parties (Campbell et al., 1960; 
Converse, 1970). Although the average strength of party attachments has declined in 
recent decades, it is easy to overstate the magnitude of the decline, as Keith et al. 
(1990) and Miller (1991) have shown. Thus, party remains an extremely important 


influence on voting behavior (see Miller, 1991). The data in Table 1 provide some 


15 See Rosenstone (1980). Beck (1992) has shown that general election campaigns are 
less predictable on the basis of economic performance alone than many analysts think. 
But even so, general elections in the post-war period rarely produce surprises remotely 
as great as are produced in nearly every primary season, e.g., Muskie's collapse and 
McGovern's rise in 1972, Carter's triumph in 1976, Kennedy's collapse in 1980, 
Mondale's loss in the 1984 New Hampshire primary, and the survival of Bill Clinton in 
1992. Only in 1988 did the primaries run as generally expected, but even so, they 

seem less predictable than that year's general election result. 
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typical evidence: In 1988 as in other years, self-described Democrats and Republicans 


voted overwhelmingly for their own party's candidate. !6 


INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Ideology plays a similar stabilizing role. Though less heralded than party, voters’ 
longstanding ideological commitments are a major determinant of voting choices, as the 
lower panel of Table 1 demonstrates. The major limit on the effects of ideology is that 
about 20 percent of voters are unable to describe their ideological orientation, and an 
additional 20 percent take a centrist position. By contrast, only about eight percent of 
voters either fail to declare a party location or take the non-committal centrist position 


of pure independent. ! 7 


Party and ideology are much more than mechanistic attachments. They are associated 
with a range of issue positions — on social welfare, defense spending, racial equality — 
and these associated attitudes lend additional stability to the structure of popular vote 
choices. (The data necessary to demonstrate this point are easy to marshal, but are 


omitted in the interest of space.) 


Press bias toward major party candidates. 

Ross Perot was not the only "third party" candidate in the 1992 election. In many 
states, the Peace and Freedom Party, the Socialist Workers Party, and the Libertarian 
party were also on the ballot. The conventional political press ignored most of these 
parties on the grounds that they had no chance of winning and hence were not 


newsworthy. 


The result is a bias toward stability in the electoral system. How can a third party 
ever become a contender for power if the press will not give it coverage? Even third 
party candidates that the media takes seriously — George Wallace in 1972, Anderson in 
1980, and Perot in 1992 — are treated in the media as second-tier candidates. The 
magnitude of the bias is suggested in Table 2, which shows the number of paragraphs of 


coverage in Newsweek and Time devoted to the top three candidates at the height of the 


16 A natural suspicion is that party attachment represents no more than a 
rationalization for current vote intention, but the possibility that this occurs on a broad 
scale has been convincingly and repeatedly refuted (e.g., Converse, 1964; Converse and 
Markus, 1978; Fiorina, 1981; Brody, 1992). A test for the possibility that party 
attachment (or lack thereof) was a mere rationalization for vote choice in 1992 will be 
reported below. 

17 The difference between party and ideology is, however, partly a matter of artifact. 
People who claim independence from a party are probed by NES interviewers for a 
direction; ideological centrists are not so probed. See Berent and Krosnick, forthcoming. 
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Table 1. Ideology, party and vote for president in 198 


Independent 
Strong Weak __ but leaning 
Democrat Democrat Democrat 


Vote for Bush 6% 28 12 
n= (238) (133) 


Extremely Slightly 
SELF-IDENTIFICATION AS: Liberal Liberal Liberal 


Vote for Bush 5% 11 23 
n= (19) (70) 


Source: 1988 National Election Study 


Independent 
ing Pure but leaning Weak Strong 


rat Independent Republican Republican Republican 


64 85 83 98 
(146) (181) (223) 


ly Slightly Exremely 
2 Centrist Conserv. Conserv. Conserv, 


49 67 86 83 


1988 
(275) (216) (122) (40) 


1968, 1980 and 1992 campaigns. Despite a fair amount of lumpiness in these data — 
Time decided to do a cover story on Wallace in mid-October, while Perot got a boost in 
coverage at the point he re-entered the race — it is apparent that third party candidates 
in most cases get less coverage than major party candidates. Also, a search of the NEXIS 
database of 30 major newspapers indicates that Perot got about two-thirds as much 


newspaper coverage in October as did Clinton. 


INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 


The unevenly attentive public. 
Notwithstanding the bias of the conventional media toward the candidates of the two 
major parties, voters who wanted to find out about Perot could certainly do so. For the 


highly interested, the Texan's book, United We Stand, was widely available in bookstores. 


Most voters, however, are not especially interested in finding out about third party 
candidacies — or any other political subject. They devote some attention to the news, 
but, for reasons that are not entirely clear, typical voters learn relatively little from 
it. In 1992, for example, only 10 percent of voters could identify William Rhenquist as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, only 30 percent could identify Thomas Foley as 
Speaker of the House, and only 50 percent could say which party had a majority of seats 
in the U.S. Senate. Of the public figures included in the survey, Dan Quayle did best, 


with 94 percent of voters able to say what office he held — but that still leaves 6 percent 


of voters who did not know who was Vice-president even after being told his name! 18 


An electorate so unwilling to exert itself to find out about politics is an electorate in 
which differences in amount of press coverage of presidential candidates can put the less 


covered candidate at a great disadvantage. 


Voters, of course, differ in their levels of political awareness, and, as we shall now 
show, these differences can provide insight into how unevenness in the dissemination of 
information affected the vote for Perot. Our analysis begins with Figure 6. Political 
awareness in this figure (and in the rest of the paper) is measured by a voter's score on 
an 11-item test of neutral political information — e.g., what office does Dan Quayle 


hold? — plus an interviewer's rating of the voter's general level of information on a 


18 The exact question on the National Election Study survey was: "Now we have a set of 
questions concerning various public figures. We want to see how much information 
about them gets out to the public from television, newspapers, and the like. The first 
name is Dan Quayle. What job or political office does he now hold? ... William 

Rehnquist? .... Tom Foley?" 


} 


Table 2. Coverage of third party candidacies in newsmagzines. 


1968 
Nixon Humphrey Wallace 
Time (Oct. 4) 17 
Newsweek (Oct.4) 50 
Time (Oct. 18) 96 
Newsweek (Oct. 21) 27 


1980 
Reagan Carter Anderson 


Time (Oct. 6) 
Newsweek (Oct.6) 
Time (Oct. 20) 
Newsweek (Oct. 20) 


1992 
Bush Clinton 


Time (Oct. 3) 36 
Newsweek (Oct.3) 2 
Time (Oct. 19) 76 
Newsweek (Oct. 19) 83 


Note: Cell entries are number of paragraphs per issue dealing with indicated candidate. 


26 8 
47 8 
93 147 
23 19 
19 42 6 
27 30 12 
83 20 0 
25 22 4 
26 23 
65 5 
2 80 34 


five-point scale.19 As can be seen in the figure, the probability of voting for Perot is 
about 7 percent among voters scoring at the low end of the measure of awareness, rises 
to a peak of about 21 percent among moderately aware voters, and declines to about 11 
percent among the most aware. Thus, Perot's strength is two to three times greater 
among voters who score in the middle of the awareness scale than among those who score 


at the extremes. 


INSERT FIGURE 6 ABOUT HERE 


Such non-monotonicities are common in situations of mass persuasion (though not 
usually in presidential elections) and are normally explained by differences in the 
amount and type of information to which different types of voters are exposed (Converse, 
1962; Dreyer, 1971; MacKuen, 1984; Zaller, 1992). 


Consider, for example, what kinds of voters would be most and least likely to be 
exposed to Perot's half-hour "infomercials," which were a critical part of his effort to 
get out his message to the public. The novelty value of half-hour commercials would, 
perhaps by itself, make them interesting to aficionados of politics, but, at the same time, 
any political message of such unusual length would be unlikely, whatever the gifts of the 
communicator, to have much appeal among the politically apathetic. Before they could 
even find out what the message is, they would be likely to switch the television channel 
to something more interesting. Thus, as the left-hand panel of Figure 7 shows, fewer 
than 5 percent of the politically uninformed reported seeing a Perot commercial, 


whereas close to half of the most informed did so.29 


INSERT FIGURE 7 ABOUT HERE 


But the more telling evidence is shown on the right-hand side of Figure 7, which 


gives the effect of exposure to Perot ads on the likelihood of voting for Perot. As can be 


19 The interviewer rating was obtained in the pre-election wave of the NES study, 
whereas nine of the 11 information items were in the post-election survey, so the two 
types of measurements are largely independent of one another. 


20 Measurement of exposure to a Perot add was assessed by means of an open-ended 
probe. Respondents were first asked whether they had seen any political ads and, if so, 
what they remembered about them. Up to five open-ended probes were made, and 
respondents who mentioned a Perot ad in response to any of the probes were counted as 
having seen such an add. The ad question was carried on the pre-election wave of the NES 
survey, so respondents who were interviewed before Perot began his ads had to be 
omitted from this analysis. There was no tendency for people interviewed very late in 

the campaign to be more likely to report seeing a Perot ad than those interviewed just 
after the ads began. 
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Figure 6. Political awareness and vote for Perot 
407 


Percent 
voting 
for Perot 


hi 
Level of political awareness 


Note: Political awareness is measured by means of a 16-point test of 
political knowledge. Estimates in figure are based on a logit regression in 
which there were two independent variables, awareness and awareness 
squared. 


Source: 1992 National Election Study 
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Figure 7. Some effects of Perot's political advertisemen 


A. Percent who recall seeing a Perot 
adv ertisement by level of political awaren: 


Percent who 
could recall 
seeing a Perot 
adve rtisement 


0 
lowest highest 


Level of Political Awareness 


Source: 1992 National Election Study 
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B. Percent who voted for Perot by level of 
awar eness and ability to recall Perot ad 


50 


40-7 (too 
few ‘Saw Perot 


Percent who cases) <i advertise ment 
voted for 
Perot 


Did not see 
Perot advertisement 
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Le vel of Political Awareness 
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seen, the ads had no apparent effect on the votes of well-informed and moderately 


informed persons, but a dramatic effect on the votes of the least informed. 


If we put the two halves of Figure 7 together, we get a clear confirmation of standard 
communication theory: Well-informed voters are heavily exposed to the Perot ad (left 
panel) but, as sophisticates, are largely resistant to its message (right panel). The 
poorly informed, by contrast, rarely report seeing a Perot advertisement (left panel) 


but those few who do are greatly affected (right panel). 


Although Figure 7 does a good job of explaining why Perot received relatively few of 
his votes from the less aware, it is less revealing about highly aware ones. In 
particular, it provides no clues about why, despite their heavy exposure to Perot ads 
(and presumably other Perot material as well), they proved so resistant. This 
resistance is particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that political awareness has a 
positive correlation with the two strongest predictors of support for Perot — political 
alienation and concern about the budget deficit — so that the politically aware should, on 
this account, have been more rather than less strongly attracted to Perot. Why were 
they not? 


One reason is that attentiveness to public affairs leads to well-crystallized opinions 
and allegiances, and that among these allegiances are ties to existing parties and 
ideologies. Thus, only about 40 percent of voters in the lowest awareness category 
identified themselves with a non-centrist ideological position — that is, a position as an 
extreme, moderate, or weak ideologue on the liberalism-conservatism scale. Among the 
most politically aware voters, by contrast, 85 percent selected a non-centrist position 
on the ideology scale. Similarly, about 80 percent of the least aware voters, but more 
than 95 percent of the most aware ones, indicated some degree of attachment to the 
Democratic or Republican party. These attachments, as we shall see below, worked to 


blunt Perot's appeal among many voters who, on the basis of other attitudes, might have 


been attracted to him — most notably, voters who exhibit high levels of political 


awareness. 


Another important reason for Perot's lack of success among the most aware voters 
derives from habits of media use that vary by levels of political awareness. More aware 
voters tend to get relatively more of their news from types of high-brow, nationally 
oriented media that were most likely to carry critical coverage of Perot, whereas less 
aware voters tend to get their news from low-brow, locally-oriented outlets that were 


less likely to carry such coverage. There is insufficient evidence to fully corroborate 
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this point, but we shall make the best argument we can with the evidence that is 


available. 


We can best begin this argument by noting an interview in which Perot told a 
reporter from the New York Times that "it doesn't matter" if newspapers print damaging 


material about him. With respect to the New York Times in particular, he added: 


| think you could print any story you want on the front page... and there is 
no reaction. It just blows away. ! 


This remark, though having its grain of truth, considerably underestimates the 
influence of newspapers in general and the New York Times in particular. What appears 
on the front page of the Times gets onto the wire services and from there into 
newspapers around the country. It also is often reflected in the national network news 
and in the national newsweekly magazines, which give roundups of important news from 
any source. If there is any medium that is relatively less reflective of what appears on 
the front page of the New York Times, it is local television news, which typically devotes 


little attention to national news other than major event coverage. 


We next note what kinds of people attend to what kinds of media. Data on this are 
given in Figure 8, which displays patterns of media use by levels of political awareness. 
In order to obviate the tendency of people to exaggerate their levels of media use, the 
figure defines media use as heavy media use — self-reports of five or more days a week 
of watching network or local TV news, reading a national newsmagazine in the last week, 


or paying "frequent" attention to national news in a newspaper. 


INSERT FIGURE 8 ABOUT HERE 


There are two points to notice in Figure 8. The first supports Perot's contention 
about the lack of political relevance of reportage that appears in the New York Times.: 
The only kind of media that seems to reach all types of citizens, without regard for levels 
of political awareness, is local TV news, the medium that is probably least likely, on 
average, to be influenced by coverage in the Times. {It also appears — and other analyses 
of these data, not shown here, further indicate — that local TV news has the largest 


general audience of any medium. 


The second point to notice is that the media most likely to carry in-depth and hence 
potentially critical coverage of a candidate like Perot are media that appeal mainly to the 
most politically aware segments of the electorate. Thus, if we are looking for reasons 


that the most aware voters were best able to resist the Perot campaign messages to 


21 Cited in Rosenstiel (1993, p, 187). 
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Figure 8. Patterns of media use by level of political awareness 


"Frequently" read 
, national news in paper 


* Read weekly news 
magazine (e.g., Time) 


Percent - Watch local TV news 


Watch network TV news 
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Level of political awareness 


Note: See text for definitions of media exposure. Political awareness is measured by 
teas of political knowledge, asdescribed above. Estimates are based on logistic regressions 
in which the only independent variables were awareness and awareness squared. 


Source: 1989 NES Pilot Study 
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which they were exposed, we have here a strong one: Highly aware voters were the only 
segment of the electorate that was heavily exposed to the types of media most likely to 
carry anti-Perot messages. This exposure could then undermine the effects of Perot's 


positive messages, including his paid advertisements. 


We have now suggested why, on the basis of the type and amount of information 
reaching them, both very poorly informed and very well-informed voters would be less 
likely to support Perot. Let us now consider moderately aware voters and the types of 
information they were likely to receive. The focus of our analysis in this case will be 


the presidential debates. 


The presidential debates almost certainly represented Perot's best medium of 
communication: The debates gave him an opportunity to get out his message with little 
mediation by the national press corps; he was by far the strongest of the three debaters, 


especially in the eyes of swing voters; and the debates reached a huge audience. 


The data on these points are unequivocal. National surveys conducted by the Bush- 
Quayle organization immediately after the debates found Perot the clear winner of two 
debates and the second-place finisher to Clinton in the third.22 These figures represent 
an extremely impressive showing for Perot, since the normal tendency is for partisans 
of a candidate to say their own candidate won (Kraus, 1980) and Perot had by far the 
fewest pre-debate supporters. In addition, focus groups examining the attitudes of 
uncommitted voters found that Perot won all three debates by wide margins.23 In his 
weakest performance, in the second debate, Perot was chosen the winner by 43 percent 
of undecided voters in Bush-Quayle focus groups, with Clinton next at 29 percent. In his 
best performance, in the first debate, Perot won by 50 percent to Clinton's 16 percent 
and Bush's 13. And finally, the percent of the public claiming to have seen or heard 


these debates was 72 percent for the first, 76 percent for the second, and 79 percent for 


the third.24 Even allowing for overstatement, these are high levels of exposure. 


If, as was almost certainly the case, exposure to the debates was correlated with 
political awareness (see Figure 7), debate coverage must have reached nearly all highly 


aware voters and a good fraction of moderately aware ones. In other words, the most 


22 These data are from Daron Shaw, “Political Campaigns and Presidential Elections,” 
dissertation in progress, UCLA. 

23 These data are based on research by the Bush-Quayle organization, as cited in Shaw, 
ibid. 

24 In light of this, it is scarcely surprising that all of Perot's rise in the polls after 

his re-entry into the race came in the mid-October period in which the debates were 
held. /bid. 
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sophisticated half or perhaps two-thirds of the electorate was broadly exposed to a 


message that was probably as one-sideldy favorable to Perot as any candidate could hope 
for.29 


If we pull all this evidence together, we get the following explanation for the pattern 
of Perot's support by level of political awareness: The least aware voters were unlikely 
to receive much information about Perot (though they were highly impressed by what 
they did receive) and so most failed to support him. The most aware received a great deal 
of such information, including heavy exposure to the high-brow media most critical of 
Perot, and were also most attached to conventional parties and ideologies; as a result, 
they were also unlikely to support Perot in large numbers. This left moderately aware 
voters, who paid enough attention to be heavily exposed to information from the 
presidential debates but relatively less attention to the types of media most likely to 
carry information critical of Perot, and hence were more likely to end up supporting 


him than any the segment of the electorate.2® 


The three points made in this section — the continuing importance of party and 
ideology, the lower level of coverage of Perot in the conventional media, and the uneven 
dissemination of information about Perot in the electorate — go a long way toward 


explaining Perot's third place showing in the fall election. 


Voters who have an existing party loyalty or ideology need relatively little new 
information to cast a vote for their accustomed party, and, as Fiorina (1981) has 
persuasively argued, only slightly more information to defect to the major opposition 
party if the condition of the country seems notably good or bad. Casting a vote for a third 
party candidate, however, probably has higher information requirements, since voters 
must find out about something about which they initially know nothing. Getting this 
information to voters presents a major problem for third party candidacies, because the 


media carry less information about third party candidates than conventional ones, and 


25 Perot's rise in public support over the course of the October campaign appears to 
have been driven almost entirely by his performance in the debates. His level of support 
remained flat between his re-entry into the race and the first debate, gained about 10 
points between the first debate and three days after the third debate, and began to lose 
ground a few days after the third debate, apparently because of damaging comments he 
made on the news show "60 Minutes." These results are from Bush-Quayle tracking data 
reported in Shaw, ibid. 

26 Consistent with this explanation, incidentally, we would expect that when, in the 
spring, coverage of Perot was both less intense and more uniformly favorable, there 
would have been a positive relationship between political awareness and support for 
Perot. The data necessary to check this explanation have not yet become publicly 
available. 


because the voters most weakly attached to existing parties are the ones most difficult to 
reach with new information. Compounding this difficulty is that, at least in the case of 
Perot, much of the information carried in the conventional media was critical, and hence 


unlikely to do the outsider candidate much good. 


Perot may well have been aware of these dilemmas. His apparently deliberate 
avoidance of the conventional media, his preference for talk show formats, and his 
unconventional advertising style all suggest an effort to reach the public with a novel 


message unmediated by the conventional news media. His notion of the electronic town 


hall may exemplify the kind of political communication he prefers. By such a strategy, 


he might have hoped to generate enough excitement to reach less aware voters with a 


message that was all his own. 


But why, if Perot's strategy was well-suited to his political needs, did it fail? 
Probably because of the inherent difficulty of end-running the conventional media. 
Although Perot may have wished to ignore the conventional political media, they were not 
content to ignore him so long as he was a potentially important force, and the attention 
they gave him was apparently damaging among the highly aware voters who were most 
likely to get it. At the same time, the media did not give Perot enough positive attention 
to enable him to generate the excitement he needed among those voters most susceptible 


to mobilization by his insurgent campaign. 


Perhaps in a time of true national crisis, a third party candidate might have been 
able to reach the less aware voters most available for mobilization, but the problem of 
reaching these voters may be virtually insurmountable in more normal times such as 


the miid recession associated with the 1992 election. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN: SOURCES OF PEROT'S APPEAL 


Our analysis so far has focused on the problem of getting out the political information 
necessary to shake voters loose from their established allegiances. In so doing, it has 
neglected an obvious and important factor: Voter attitudes that might predispose them to 


vote for Perot, provided they got any information about him. 


In this section we examine two types of such predisposing attitudes: First, attitudes 
toward issues that Perot explicitly emphasized in his campaign, namely, the budget 
deficit, the threat of foreign competition, and the need for political reform in 
Washington. And second, attitudes toward an authoritarian solution to complex 


problems, which Perot is sometimes said to have represented. We begin with the latter. 


An impulse toward authoritarianism? 
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A much-noted aspect of European fascism in the 1930s was the effort of charismatic 
leaders to subvert existing political institutions by establishing strong relationships 
with the masses of ordinary citizens. It does not seem unfair to observe that Perot's 
candidacy shared this characteristic of the authoritarian populism of the interwar 
period. For, almost by definition, third party movements such as Perot's must 
circumvent established parties by means of direct appeals to ordinary voters. Further, 
Perot's notion of the electronic town hall was clearly an effort to mobilize masses of 
citizens to boost the power of the leader to govern the country independently of other 


institutions. 


Yet, European fascism involved a great deal more than direct appeals to individual 
citizens. It also involved a substantive agenda that emphasized, among other things, the 
glorification of the nation, disregard for individual liberties, and the denigration and 


persecution of minorities and outgroups. 


Horrified by the evil of fascism and the possibility that it might someday spring up 
in the United States, American social scientists in the aftermath of World War Il devoted 
great attention to understanding the psychological basis of its appeal. The leading study 
in this research program is The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno et al., 1950), which 
identified a syndrome of associated attitudes that were said to predispose a person toward 
authoritarianism or fascism. 

The original study, although persuasive in many of its claims, was seriously flawed, 
most notably in its reliance on a poorly tested, loosely Freudian notion of personality 
development, and over-reliance on agree-disagree questions to measure key attitudes. 
Much effort has gone into the remedy of these problems, and in recent years Bob 
Altemeyer has developed a 24-item battery of balanced agree-disagree items to measure 
what he calls "Right Wing Authoritarianism." Richard Christie has recently written that 
Altemeyer's scale "is the best current measure of the essence of what the authors of [The 
Authoritarian Personality] were trying to measure" (1991: 552). 

No publicly available election survey in 1992 carried Altemeyer's scale to see 


whether it correlates with support for Perot, but seven of Altemeyer's items concern 


subjects that were well-measured in the 1992 NES study. The NES items are not 


identical to those of Altemeyer, but the general concerns — homosexuality, death 
penalty, reverence for the symbols of the nation, and so forth — are so generally similar 
that differences in item-wording should not be greatly consequential. These seven NES 


items thus afford an opportunity to see whether people who exhibited indications of the 
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classic authoritarian personality were disproportionately attracted to the Perot 
candidacy. 


Table 3 shows the seven Altemeyer items and the seven NES items that seemed 


conceptually similar, along with correlations with the 100-point feeling thermometers 


on Perot, Bush, and Clinton. Note that since the dependent variable in this table is 
affective rating of the candidates, a respondent's feelings that Perot couldn't win, or a 
voter's ingrained attachment to the two-party system, should not prevent the expression 
of positive feelings toward Perot. What this analysis examines is the basis of Perot's 


appeal, whether or not the appeal led to support at the ballot box. 
INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 


The results indicate little affinity between Perot and the classic authoritarian 
personality: In four of the six cases in which there are statistically significant 
correlations between an authoritarianism item and attraction to Perot, the correlations 
are in the wrong direction, and in no cases are the correlations large. In most cases, the 
items are more strongly correlated with liking of Bush or Clinton, and in every case in 
which authoritarians strongly favor one of the candidates, that candidate is the 
Republican candidate rather than the third party candidate. 

These results cannot be taken as definitive evidence that Perot’s appeal has nothing 
to do with authoritarianism. For one thing, it is possible that the baggage associated with 
authoritarianism has changed so much since the 1930s that a measure based on the 
classic syndrome has no relevance. Modern day authoritarianism may involve a 
completely different set of personality dynamics. Another possibility is that there are 
dimensions of authoritarianism other than those tapped in the seven NES items, and that 
these dimensions are more important to explaining Perot's appeal. And finally, there is 
the possibility that Perot does represent classical authoritarianism, but that voters 
predisposed toward authoritarianism had a good enough candidate in the "merely 
conservative" Bush, who was the incumbent leader and had a better chance than Perot of 
winning the election. By this argument, the latent authoritarianism in Perot's appeal 
would become manifest only if he were to become the leading candidate of the right. 

Yet, on any of these explanations for the disconfirming results in Table 3, it remains 
the case that there is no evidence that Perot's appeal in 1992 was rooted to any 
significant extent in authoritarianism. There is, however, considerable evidence that 


Perot's appeal is rooted in the issues which he explicitly addressed, as we shall now see. 


Issues emphasized by the Perot campaign. 
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Table 3. Classical authoritarianism and support for presidential candidates in 1992. 


National Election Studies 
item of related content 


Altemeyer item on Right- 
Wing Authoritarianism 


Correlation of NES item 
with affective rating of 


Perot Bush Clinton 


Capital punishment should be 
completely abolished. 


A lot of our society's rules 
regarding modesty and sexual 
behavior are just customs which 
are not necessarily any better or 
holier than those which other 
peoples follow. 


Obedience and respect for 
authority are the most important 
virtues children should learn. 


A "woman's place" should be 
wherever she wants to be. The 
days when women are 
submissive to their husbands and 
social conventions belong 
strictly in the past. 


Homosexuals are just as good 
and virtuous as anybody else, 
and there is nothing wrong with 
being one. 


Our customs and national 
heritage are the things that have 
made us great, and certain people 
should be made to show greater 
respect for them. 


National anthems, flags and the 
glorification of one's country 
should all be de-emphasized to 


Do you favor or oppose the death 4.04 4.15 
penalty for persons convicted of murder. 
We should be more tolerant of people 
who choose to live according to their 
own moral standards even if they are 
very different from outown. 


-03 +.24 


... please tell me which one you think is 
more important for children to have.... 
Obedience or self-reliance. 


Recently, there has been a lot of talk 
about women's rights. Some people feel 
that women should have an equal role 
with men in running business, industry 
and governance. Others feel that 
women's place is in the home. 


A three-item scale concerning gays in the 
military, job discrimination against gays, 
and the right of homosexual couples to 
adopt children. 


-.09 


... For each of the following, tell me 
how important you think it is in making 
someone a true American ... 

— Speaking English 


+.08 


When you see the American flag, does 
it make you feel extremely good, very 
good, somewhat good, or not very 


-.01 


promote the bortherhood of all men. good? 


-.15 


-.24 


Note: Cell entries show Pearson correlation between 100 point feeling thermometers for each candidate 


and indicated item. All items are scored in direction of authoritarian response. In this sample, all 


correlations above .05 are statistically significant at the .05 level. 


Although Perot was in most respects an outsider, there was one major respect in 
which he was a candidate of the mainstream: The issues he emphasized were issues to 
which the mainstream press paid great attention, namely, the budget deficit, the threat 
of foreign economic competition, and reform of the political process. To be sure, Perot 
put his own twist on these issues in an effort to make them more salable to potential 
supporters, especially those distrustful of and alienated from government, but his most 
important substantive concerns had been staple concerns of the news and editorial pages 


of the nation's leading newspapers and journals for a decade and more. 


To test the extent to which Perot's appeal derived from the issues which he stressed 
in the campaign, we turn again to the 1992 NES survey, which contains multiple 
measures of attitudes relating to Perot's themes. Since it was not clear a priori which of 
the items might hang together as a syndrome of associated attitudes, our approach was to 
round up numerous potentially important items and use a principal components analysis 
to extract the common variance from each set. The items grouped in each set are as 


follows: 


e Need for political reform, as indicated by strong feelings of political alienation. The 
alienation items tapped feelings that the political system is run by a few big interests, 
politicians cannot be trusted, politicians are unresponsive to popular concerns, and so 
forth. Also included were questions about the performance of Congress, affect toward 
Congress as measured on a 100-point feeling thermometer, and affect toward the federal 


government.27 


e Concern about threats from abroad, including economic competition, foreign military 
entanglements, disadvantageous trade with other nations, and an influx of immigrants 


from foreign countries.28 


® Concern about the budget deficit. Survey respondents were asked whether spending 
should be increased, decreased or kept the same for a series of 16 different programs, 
including social security, food stamps, medical care, and so forth. All available items of 


this type were entered into the principal components analysis.29 


Initial examination of the data indicated that voter concerns about government 


corruption, foreign competition and the budget deficit had more impact on voting 


27 The items included v6120 to v6125, v5325, v5337. 
28 The items included v3802, v3803... 


29 The first principal factor extracted from this set of items was a traditional social 
welfare-type factor. Details will be included in future drafts of the paper. 
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decisions within some groups of voters than others. In particular, they seemed to have 
larger impacts among voters who were partisan independents and ideological centrists, 
and relatively smaller impacts within other groups of voters. In other words, weak 
attachment to existing parties and ideologies and hence susceptibility to any outsider 
candidate seemed to interact with factors that indicated susceptibility to Perot in 
particular. 

Table 4 provides some illustrative data. These data have been derived from simple 
bivariate regressions between an issue scale and vote for Perot within groups of voters 
who were either pure independents or strong party identifiers. Thus, among strong 
party identifiers, four percent of voters who were 1.5 SDs below average on alienation 
cast their ballots for Perot; but among strong party identifiers who were 1.5 SDs above 
average on alienation, 12 percent voted for Perot — a difference of only 8 percentage 
points. Yet among pure independents, the percent voting for Perot rose from 14 percent 
among the least alienated to 51 percent among the most alienated — a difference of 37 
percentage points. Similar, though smaller, interactions appear between other 
indicators of general susceptibility to a third party candidate (including middle range 


scores on political awareness) and other attitude domains. 
INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 
To capture these interactions, we tested the following model: 


Perot vote = [1+exp(-ao -a1*independent -a2*centrist -a3*(middle aware) 


...(other variables) 


X [1+exp(-bo -b1*alienation -b2*anti-foreigner -b3*budget 


...(other variables) 


The central feature of this model is that it forces variables indicating general 
susceptibility to a third party candidacy in the first subfunction to interact with 
variables indicating susceptibility to a Perot candidacy in particular, which are carried 
in the second subfunction. To test whether this interaction was empirically necessary — 
simple logit functions can, after all, pick up a fair amount of interactivity without 
including specific interaction terms — we re-estimated the model as a standard logit 
model. This simpler model, which saved a degree of freedom from an omitted intercept, 
resulted in a statistically significant (p=.02) increase in residual variation, thereby 


indicating that the specification of an interactive model is appropriate. 


In estimating this model, we included some additional control variables, as shown in 


Table 5. The most important is an interaction term for (partisan independence) X 


| 
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Table 4. The contingent nature of support for Perot. 


Political alienation Anti-foreigner attitudes Support budget cuts 
Low High Low High Low High 


Strong 
party 4% 12 5 9 
attachment 


No 
party 14 
attachment 


Note: Cell entries are estimated percent who voted for Perot, as determined by bivariate 
logit regressions within categories of party attachment. The terms ‘low' and ‘high' refer to 
scores of -1.5 and +1.5 SDs on the indicated scale of political attitudes. 


Source: 1992 National Election Study 
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(dummy for Perot re-entry into race). The concern was that partisan independence, as 
measured in the pre-election wave of the survey, might be endogenously reactive with 
Perot's re-entry, such that some people began calling themselves independents when 
they realized that they might vote for Perot. The coefficient on this interaction term ran 
in the expected direction, but was both statistically insignificant (t= .70) and 


substantively unimportant (15 percent of the value of the main effect coefficient). 


INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 


Of the principal independent variables, partisan independence and alienation are the 
two most important, but others also have substantial effects. To illustrate the overall 
effect of the variables in the model, we have constructed Figure 9. It shows the joint 
effect of moving from -1.5 SDs on the alienation, budget, and anti-foreigner scales to 
+1.5 SDs on these scales, and it shows the results separately for voters who are most 
generally susceptible and least generally susceptible to a third party candidacy.39 In 


constructing the figure, we set race, gender, and age to their population means. 


INSERT FIGURE 9 ABOUT HERE 


As can be seen, scores on the alienation, budget and anti-foreigner scales have little 
influence on citizens who are most attached to the existing system, but great influence on 
those who are least strongly attached. It thus appears that Perot's problem at the polls 
was not that the themes he stressed were weak ones, but that their influence had to 


compete with voters’ pre-existing commitments to conventional parties and ideologies. 


Figure 9 also contains one other bit of information, namely, the partial effect of 
political alienation among voters least psychologically attached to the existing system. 
As can be seen, the solo effect of this variable is quite large, even controlling for all 
other relevant factors — but only within a restricted segment of the electorate. 

There is, of course, nothing in Figure 9 that indicates that future third party 
candidates must inevitably fall as far short of winning as Perot did in 1992. But Figure 
9 does suggest quite strikingly that the inertial voter attachments which third party 


candidates must somehow overcome are extremely formidable impediments. 


SUMMARY 


30 The most susceptible are defined as those who are pure independents, ideologically 
centrist (or unable to state an ideology), at the zero point on the standardized awareness 
scale, and follow politics either some or a fair amount of the time. Those least 

susceptible defined in the figure as strong partisans, non-centrists, near the top or 

bottom extremes on political awareness, and either at the top or the bottom of the "follow 
politics" item. 
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Table 5. Coefficients for model of Perot vote. 
Attitude function 


Intercept -1.45 


Partisan independence 0.44 
(range 0 = pure ind. to 3 = strong partisan) (.18) 


Independence X Perot enters race 0.07 
(.10) 


Ideological centrist 0.71 
(range 0-1) (.19) 


Extremity on political awareness* -0.35 
(range 0-2) (.18) 


Middle attention to politics 0.39 
(range 0-1) (.18) 


Level of media exposure -0.011 
(score on 18-point scale) (.02) 


Attitude function 
Intercept 1.29 


Anti-foreign attitudes 0.45 
(standardized 4-item scale) (.18) 


Political alientation 0.65 
(standardized 9-item scale (.18) 
Pro-budget cutting 0.22 
(standardized 12-item scale) (.13) 
Age -0.035 
(in years) (.011) 
Race -2.90 
(black = 1, else = 0) (1.24) 
Gender 0.80 
(male = 1, female=0) (.80) 


N= 1517 
Pseudo r-square 0.13 


Note: Model is described in text. Estimation is by ordinary 
non-linear least squares, so that SE's are approximate. 


Source: 1992 NES study 
4 Variable is absolute value of standardized version of political awareness scale. 


b Variable is question about how much respondent follows politics, with middle two 
categories coded to 1 and remaining two categories coded to zero. 
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Figure 9. The contingent effect of political attitudes on support for Perot 


Voters who are independent, 
centrist, and middl e-aware 


Partial effect of 
voting 407 
for Perot 


20 + 


Voters who are strong partisans, 
ue non-centrist, and high on awareness 
0 


Low scores on: High scores on: 
Political alientation Political alientation 
Anti-forei gn attitudes Anti-foreign attitudes 
Pro-budget cuts Pro-budget cuts 


Note: Estimates based on coefficients in Table X and procedures described in text. 
Source: 1992 National Election Study 


The major conclusions we reach are as follows: 


The rapidity with which Perot rose to political stardom in the spring of 1992 was 


neither unprecedented nor surprising. Rather, it reflects well-established and fairly 
well-understood propensities of the current system of nominating presidents — the 
propensity of the press to lavish favorable attention on exciting new candidacies, and of 


the public to follow, at least initially, the press lead. 


Perot's rapid decline in the polls — from 35 to 40 percent of the straw vote in a 
three-way race in early June to about 15 to 20 percent at the time of his withdrawal 
from the race in mid-July — was equally precedented and comprehensible. A flood of 
unfavorable news stories, focusing on the candidate's personal qualities, deflated the 
public's initial infatuations and brought the outsider candidate plummeting down from 


the political stratosphere. 


The negative coverage that brought Perot down was, however, unusual in this notable 
respect: For candidates Carter, Anderson, and Hart, much of the unfavorable coverage 
they encountered originated either in an electoral setback or an attack from an opponent, 
whereas for Perot, who competed in no primaries and whose opponents were reluctant to 
attack him, almost all unfavorable coverage originated with the press as a form of 
enterprise reporting. This unfavorable coverage, as we have argued, reflected Perot's 
lack of experience in, and perhaps his temperamental unsuitability for, electoral 


competition in which the conventional mass media play a key mediating role. 


Finally, our analysis of individual-level data from the general election found, as 
have others, that Perot's greatest appeal was among persons concerned about the federal 
budget deficit, foreign competition, and political corruption. Thus, a large part of the 
explanation for Perot's strength is purely political — that, in the standard fashion of 
third party insurgents (Rosenstone, Behr, and Lazrus, 1980), he exploited issues that 
the existing parties had failed to deal with. 


Somewhat less expectedly, however, we found that political concerns had limited 
impact except among ideological centrists and partisan independents — among people, 
that is, having the weakest initial commitments to society's existing ideological and 
partisan divisions. Also contrary to what might plausibly have been expected, we found 
that Perot supporters had scarcely anything in common with the standard depiction of 


the authoritarian personality. 


Our analysis of individual-level data also found that Perot's support was strongest 
among people who fell in the middle range of political awareness. People at lower levels 


of awareness apparently failed, for the most part, to receive word of the Perot campaign, 
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while people at higher levels of awareness seem to have been turned off to Perot by 


criticism of him carried in the elite press. 


Most generally, we found that Perot was a genuinely outsider candidate who faltered 
as he ran up against the institutionalized political press and previously formed citizen 


loyalties. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We conclude with some observations about how the political system — most 
particularly, the interaction between the political media and voters that is at the heart 


of the electoral system — dealt with the challenge of Perot's outsider candidacy. 


Despite the ferocity of Perot's attacks on the political system, the nation's political 
press, in its role as gatekeeper of the presidential nomination process, gave him entree 
to the game. Some members of the media resisted and many more were apparently 
privately skeptical, but Perot was nonetheless given his chance to play. The resulting 
coverage in the conventional media was a major force driving Perot's rise in the polls 


and quite possibly the most important force. 


But although willing to allow an outsider to play in the game, the press did not give 
him a free ride. In particular, it sought to hold him to the same behavioral standards as 
more conventional candidates, and when Perot appeared, by his irritability and his ham- 
handed mode of deflecting criticism, unwilling or unable to meet these standards, the 


press loaded him down with unfavorable coverage and sank him in the polls. 


No doubt aware of his difficulties with the conventional press, Perot sought to end- 
run it by running a closed-circuit campaign dependent most heavily on paid advertising, 
the presidential debates, and a handful rallies.31 It does not seem far-fetched to suggest 
that his decision to leave the race in July and re-enter at the last minute was likewise 
part of an attempt to avoid the troublesome scrutiny of the conventional press, in the 
hope that an unmediated appeal to the electorate via advertising and the debates could pull 


out a victory in the closing weeks of the race. 


But if this was Perot's strategy, it failed to take adequate account of the considerable 


amount of psychological inertia in the mass electorate. The voters most heavily exposed 


31 Rosenstiel observes of Perot's nomination drive: "Covering Perot presented special 
problems. The billionaire's campaign did not exist in a physical sense. It existed in the 
air, on television, on radio... There were no rallies, no platform, little or no record. 
Reporters assigned to Perot covered him by sitting in their hotel rooms in Dallas, 

calling the Perot petition office and asking on which radio shows Ross was appearing, and 
then arranging to listen to the interview. Perot might be anywhere. The reporter would 
be in his or her hotel... (p. 176)." 
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to the subdued tones of a third party campaign were also ones both most strongly attached 


to existing parties and ideologies, and most heavily exposed to the anti-Perot themes that 
continued to be carried in the press. Conversely, the voters least strongly attached to 
the existing system were also least attuned to politics, and so least likely to become 
swept up in a low-intensity third party candidacy. These dynamics might have been 


quite different in a time of national crisis, but 1992 was not a crisis year. 


Perot's skill in recognizing and exploiting the political potential of the talk-show 
format, his ability to win three debates by wide margins against seasoned politicians, 
and his ability to inspire many thousands of volunteers to join his movement mark him 
as a political innovator and talent of genuine distinction. Yet, despite his talent for mass 
communication, Perot was never able to do better with the masses of ordinary voters 
than he was doing with the conventional press. This is an extremely notable and perhaps 
even somewhat surprising finding. Even in a mass democracy such as the United States, 
great skill as a mass communicator, which is assuredly not the same thing as being a 
great politician, is insufficient to win the nation's highest office. One must still pass 
muster with the powers that be. Thus, as long as Perot persists in trying to end-run the 
press, he is no more likely to win the presidency in the future than he did in 1992. The 
American party system, though perhaps less stable than in the past due to the inherent 
volatility of a nomination process that involves masses of poorly informed voters, 


remains a powerful institutional force, as would be expected in a mature democracy. 


This system is by no means closed to outsider candidates. If, against the odds, Perot 
were both a self-made billionaire and a natural politician, he might have had little 
trouble with the press after an obligatory shakedown, and might then have been able to 
run a much stronger race. But a candidate who runs outside the party system and who 


cannot persuade the press to help is very unlikely to succeed. 
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Sources of Incumbent Advantage in House Elections: 
What Have Voters Got To Do With It? 


John Zaller 
Department of Political Science 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024-1472 


Abstract 


The paper reviews existing evidence on the effects of efforts by members of Congress to 
cultivate support among individual constituents. After pointing out problems with the 
exisiting evidence, it concludes that there is very little if any evidence that these efforts 
have important direct effects on the attitudes of constitutents, and it presents some new 
evidence that they do not such effects. It therefore suggests that the sources of 
incumbency advantage may lie elsewhere, perhaps in the ability of members of Congress 
to coopt or discourage potential opponents. 


Dear Colleague: This paper is work-in-progress and may 
change as | examine more of the available data. Therefore, 
please check with me before citing any conclusions reached in 
the paper. 
—JZ 


Leading accounts of congressional politics lay great stress on the capacity of House 
incumbents to develop strong ties with their constituents. By dint of strenuous effort, 
prominently featuring various forms of contact with constituents, Members of Congress 
(MCs) are said to cultivate electorates that are loyal to them personally, thereby 
creating a "personal vote" that enables them to survive adverse political tides. 

This paper undertakes a critical assessment of evidence concerning the cultivation of 
the personal vote and presents new evidence that appears to undermine the standard view 
of how it. The paper maintains that there is, after nearly two decades of sustained 
inquiry into the subject, still no reliable evidence that large numbers of voters are 
much affected by the district-oriented activities of MCs. It therefore suggests that 
scholars pay greater attention to possible sources of incumbent advantage other than the 
ties which MCs develop with individual voters. 


Prior Research 

The vast bulk of literature on public opinion and elections offers little more than 
vague hints about the theoretical mechanisms by which mass opinion might affect what 
government does. The literature on the electoral side of congressional politics is the 
outstanding exception. Here, in a wealth of both theoretical and empirical studies, the 
interaction between elites (mainly incumbent MCs) and voters is a central theoretical 
concern. Not only the policy output of Congress but salient aspects of its structure have 
been intimately linked to the process by which politicians appeal to the public and 
thereby maintain themselves in office. 

In this section, | briefly review the work of three scholars who have pioneered this 
admirable theoretical tradition, focusing on a key mechanism common in all their work. 

In TheElectoral Connection, David Mayhew's (1974a) shows that the assumption 
that MCs care about only one thing — getting themselves returned to office by voters — 
can efficiently explain numerous important features of how MCs behave, prominently 
including how they have organized Congress to facilitate their efforts at re-election. The 


details of Mayhew’'s argument need no review here, but one point is worth noting. 


Mayhew's argument lays primary stress on the relationship between politicians and 
voters, with minimal attention to other types of elites. What matters in congressional 
politics is the apparent responsiveness of voters to various forms of credit-claiming and 
position-taking, and a constant flow of particularized benefits and pork back to the 
district. 

Mayhew is actually somewhat reserved about the amount of good MCs derive from 
some of their district-oriented activities. He writes: 
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How much particularlized benefits count at the polls is extraordinarily 
difficult to say. But it would be hard to find a congressman who thinks he 
can afford to wait around until precise information is available. The lore 

is that they count... (p.57) 


On the basis of this lore and the importance MCs attach to it, Mayhew nonetheless makes 
credit-claiming for particularized benefits one of the key elements in his analysis. 

In Congress: Keystone of the Washington Establishment , Morris Fiorina has 
developed a model of Congressional politics having a somewhat different focus than 
Mayhew's, but it is similar in this particular sense: it is an argument about how 
members’ outstanding desire to keep themselves in office structures essential aspects of 
their behavior. 

As described in Keystone, MCs maintain themselves in office by stimulating public 
demands that, as the local representative of the Washington establishment, they can 
profit by satisfying. Incessant traveling back to the district to meet voters, learn their 
needs, and do whatever might be wanted; the development of personal staffs that are, by 
world democratic standards, huge and that are heavily used for doing constituent and 
district casework; and the expansion of the bureaucracy to create even more needs which 
the MC can take credit for satisfying are the essential elements of the model Fiorina 
proposes (Fiorina 1977, 1989; Noll and Fiorina, 1977; Fiorina and Noll, 1978). 

Like Mayhew, Fiorina pays little theoretical or empirical attention to elites other 
than MCs.! Thus, again, Congressional politics turns on an essentially unmediated 
interaction between MCs (and their hired co-conspirators) and voters, with the one 
peddling cheap wares and the other eagerly buying them. 


Gary Jacobson devotes more attention to the wide and colorful cast of characters in 


congressional elections — PACs, parties, political activists, money-givers, and the 

mass media — than either Mayhew or Fiorina. Yet as | read The Politics of Congressional 
Elections, Jacobson's authoritative synthesis of literature in this field, a direct 
relationship between MC and voter continues to hold theoretical primacy. Jacobson's 
central argument appears to run like this: 

MCs build support for themselves by frequent visits to meet personally with 
constituents, by liberal use of the frank to communicate with voters, by devoting their 
considerable staff resources to helping constituents deal with impersonal government 
bureaucracies, and by finding locally popular measures and programs to claim credit 


for. Voters, who are less partisan than they once were, reward these largely non- 


1 See, for example, his discussion of PACs (1989, p. 126-29), where he mainstains 
that their importance is secondary. 


partisan efforts by returning incumbents to office by overwhelming margins — but only 
so long as incumbents keep up their energetic efforts. An incumbent who slacks off, or 
who devotes too much attention to partisan politics or especially national politics, risks 
forced retirement from office, because there are always ambitious challengers waiting 
to exploit any sign of incumbent distraction. 

Although many types of elites play roles in Jacobson's drama, all of the roles but that 
of the MC are strictly secondary. Every MC, for example, fears the appearance of a 
skilled, well-financed, and experienced challenger; such challengers, as Jacobson and 
Kernell have shown (1981; Jacobson, 1989), are the only type of challenger with much 
chance of defeating an incumbent. But potentially strong challengers normally have a 
secure niche in some other office, and they are reluctant to give up their position and 
risk a bruising fight with an incumbent member of Congress unless there are indications 
that the incumbent has slipped up with voters and can be beaten.2 Hence, the interaction 
between MC and voter continues to drive the political game. Similarly, challengers 
require heavy financial support in order to have a chance of success. But money-givers 
are reluctant to waste resources unless the incumbent has allowed himself or herself to 


become vuinerable among voters.3 As a result, money has less independent impact on 


politics than might be suspected. 

The only agents that Jacobson sees as acting with a degree of independence from local 
electorates are the national party organizations. They work strategically to exploit 
favorable national trends and to blunt the effects of unfavorable ones, and are sometimes 
influential. But even so, their main work remains the recruitment and provision of 
support services to able challengers in districts in which an incumbent appears 
vulnerable with his or her constituents (p. 75). 

An important theme in all of this work is that elections are not won in election 
campaigns, but in the work between campaigns by which MCs directly cultivate support 
among their constituents. If they do this work well — exploiting the advantages of 
incumbency to build a relationship of trust with constituents — they will build up 
support to the point that serious challengers will be afraid to take them on. If not, they 
will attract tough challengers who may beat them. Other factors, as | discuss more fully 


below, are raised, but the efforts of MCs to woo individual voters seems to me to 


2 Jacobson writes: "...the potentially strongest congressional aspirants will also make 
the most considered and cautious judgments about when to try for a congressional seat 
(p. 47)" and that "the better the electoral odds, the more likely the race is to attract a 
strong challenger" (p. 49). 


3 Jacobson writes: "The most important aspect of fundraising [for a challenger] is 
convincing the donor that their money will not be wasted" (p. 78). 


constitute the central political dynamic in the theoretical models of Mayhew, Fiorina, 
and Jacobson.4 

In this paper | question whether the incessant efforts of MCs to cultivate individual 
voters have much effect. | begin in the next section by looking closely at existing 
evidence on the subject. 

Evidence of the Effects of Incumbents' 
Efforts to Cultivate Mass Support 

Evidence on the effects of incumbents’ efforts to cultivate voter support may be 
divided into four categories: Direct observation of district politics; historical evidence 
concerning the timing of changes in the behavior of MCs and in their margins of electoral 
security; poll data on the effects of member behavior on the attitudes of voters in their 


districts; and survey evidence on the attitudinal determinants of voting for incumbents. 


Observational evidence. The earliest and perhaps still the most persuasive evidence of 
the importance of incumbent efforts to build a personal following comes from 
observational studies, including journalistic sources such as The Almanac of American 
Politics. A simple but deservedly influential observational study is Fiorina's fabled 

“Tale of Two Districts." Fiorina's traveled to two districts, one of which was apparently 
marginal for the incumbent and the other of which had recently become safe after a long 


period of marginality. His question was: How can the differences between these two 


districts be explained? 

What he found in making the rounds among political activists was that the MCs from 
the two districts were, to a far greater extent than their predecessors, engaged in non- 
stop efforts to build support in the inter-election periods. As Fiorina (1989) writes of 
one of them: 

By general agreement, [the MC] is a pervasive presence in the district. 
He has no extensive campaign organization ... the congressmen relies on 


his own efforts, personally working the district at a feverish pace. A 
party chairman from a Republican area commented: 


Congressman [Democrat] comes to see people. Congressman [former 
Republican] didn't. The people know [Democrat]. He's the first 
Congressman to take an active interest in them. (p.34) 


Fiorina's account goes on to emphasize how, in addition, the new incumbent used his 
staff, which was much larger than that of his predecessor, to handle constituency 
problems such as social security and veterans’ matters. 


4 Other important studies emphasizing the primacy of the link between MC's and 
constituents are Mann (1978), Mann and Wolfinger (1980), and Abramowitz (1980). 


In the district that Fiorina had selected as his example of a marginal district, the 
incumbent was still in his first term and had won election by "the narrowest of 
margins." Yet observers from both parties told Fiorina that the MC was now 
“unbeatable” and "could hold the seat for as long as he wants it" (p. 32). The member 
had achieved this result in a previously marginal district, according to Fiorina's 
informants, by 

blanket[ing] his district with communications. Both in terms of sheer 
volume and "effectiveness" he has greatly escalated the level of 
constituency contact maintained by his predecessor. Moreover, district 
observes believe that the freshman Republican's voting record is more. 
closely attuned to his constituency than was that of his very conservative 


predecessor.... Several times | heard a remark to the effect that "he 
throws a few votes our (their) way now and then. (p. 32) 


Since it is apparent from Fiorina's investigation that elite observers in this district 
considered this incumbent safe, it would not be surprising if no serious challenger 
emerged in the next election. Yet since none of Fiorina's informants apparently cited 
poll results to back up their judgments, and since the incumbent had won by the 
narrowest of margins in his first election, we do not really know what the majority of 
voters in the district thought. | raise this point in order to establish that it would not be 
inconsistent with any of Fiorina's observational evidence if, as | suggest below is 
generally the case, there had so far been little mass response to what this incumbent had 
done. 

Fenno's far more extensive research on MCs' activities within their districts, though 
taking a different slant than Fiorina's, was concerned with a closely related problem: 
What do members do when they go home to their districts? 

Fenno's most acute observations center on the notion of trust: 

..members of Congress go home to present themselves as a person and to 
win the accolade: "he's a good man," "she's a good woman." ... The ultimate 
response House members seek is political support. But the instrumental 


response they seek is trust. ... "If people like you and trust you as an 
individual," members often say, "they will vote for you" (p. 55-56). 


Given the size of Congressional districts, it is not generally possible for MCs to come 
into personal contact with anything approaching a majority of constituents in their 
districts, and Fenno does not claim that they do.> Indeed, he shows some members 
skillfully using (with unknown effects) various mass media to do the bulk of their 
communicating with constituents. Hence, as in Fiorina's research, there is no direct 


> See especially his comments at the bottom of p. 136. 
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evidence on how the mass of constituents is affected by members' home styles — and, in 
view of Fenno's main interests, little effort to find out. For Fenno's main interest is not 
how MCs affect constituents; it is, rather, on how constituents affect members. Thus, 


Fenno wants to know how characteristics of constituencies affect the styles by which 


members seek to win the trust of their constituents; and how the experiences of MCs in 
their districts affect the way they do their work in Washington. 

Fenno makes it abundantly clear that members would like to enjoy the trust of their 
constituents, and he has much to say about how they go about trying to get their trust, 
but he makes no effort to show how well MCs succeed or on how broad a scale. 


Historical evidence. The average share of the vote for winning incumbents rose in the 
1960s by about six or seven percentage points, thereby increasing their apparent 
margin of electoral safety (Mayhew, 1974b; Alford and Brady, 1993). Although, as has 
been shown (Collie, 1981; Jacobson, 1987), larger victory margins have not lessened 
aggregate chances of losing, it remains true that MCs are greatly concerned about having 
large winning margins, and it may also be true that they are individually safer having an 
enlarged margin than not having one. Hence it remains of considerable interest to 
understand how these larger margins have come about. 

Mayhew (1974b), Fiorina and others have linked the increase in average vote share 
to an increase in the availability and use of various perquisites of Congressional office. 
This key evidence is circumstantial, but it seems powerful nonetheless: At the same time 
that incumbent victory margins increased, there was a marked increase in the size of 
Congressional staffs, much of which was apparently devoted to constituency service; an 
increase in the use of the frank to communicate with constituents; an increase in the 
frequency of trips back to the district; and, as Fiorina has emphasized, an increase in 
federal government services whose delivery local MCs can take credit for. The temporal 
coincidence of these changes, in conjunction with Fiorina's observational evidence on 
how MCs put their enhanced perquisites to political advantage at home, make a strong 
case that the two sets of events are causally related. The nature of that causal relation, 
however, is not revealed by the historical covariation itself. 


The effects of MC activity, Numerous studies have investigated the effects of member 
activity on different aspects of electoral security, and many have turned up null or even 
negative results. That is, studies have found that more frequent trips home, higher 
levels of federal expenditure in a member's district, devotion of a greater fraction of 
staff to case work, and heavier use of the frank are not typically associated with larger 


winning margins or other, less direct indicators of electoral safety. Perhaps the 
strongest of the positive evidence is found in a paper by Cover and Brumberg (1982) on 
the effects of sending baby care information with the MC's name on it to new parents, but 
the general significance of this study is unclear. The most comprehensive examination of 
the subject, that devedloped in Cain, Ferejohn and Fiorina (1987, Chapter 6), presents 
evidence that is decidedly mixed, at least for the American case.” 

As Fiorina (1981) was the first to argue, this generally weak evidence cannot be 
taken at face value. The incumbents who work the hardest to cultivate support in their 
districts may well be the ones who are weakest to begin with, and could be working the 
hardest because they are the most desperate. If so, higher levels of effort could be 
associated with low levels of political support — even if the efforts themselves are 
effective in increasing support. 

The only study to take full account of this problem is Rivers and Fiorina (1989). 

They report that, after making an appropriate modeling correction for endogeneity bias, 
they obtained strong, positive links between member activity and an indicator of 
political support in the district. The model used in their analysis, however, depends on 
an identification assumption that is, as | will now seek to show, both dubious on its face 
and empirically false. 


The basic model in the Rivers and Fiorina paper may be written as: 


Vie = + + (ne + (1) 


where 
The incumbent's rating for helpfulness by the *h 
individual in the tth district 
Individual characteristics of the itth respondent. 


District-level measure of the level of effort by 
the incumbent. 
Coefficient vectors. 


Component of error term, constant across all 


persons living in same district, capturing 
unmeasured part of incumbent's reputation. 


= Component of error term unique to each person 


Certain restrictions are, as Rivers and Fiorina show, necessary to obtain consistent 
estimates of the coefficients in this model, including the restriction that E(ndxjr) = 0. 


6 See review in chapter 5 of Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina (1987). 


7 Rivers and Fiorina (1989, p. 34) appear to admit this weakness by way of motivating 
their reanalysis of data from this study. | discuss their reanalysis below. 
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That is, the model assumes that there is no covariation between unmeasured components 
of the MC's reputation and characteristics of individual respondents. 

Two of the individual-level characteristics assumed to be independent of the MC's 
reputation are whether the individual reports some form of contact with the MC, and 
whether the person reports having been very satisfied a the contact. These are, | 
maintain, very dubious assumptions, since respondents living in districts in which an 
incumbent has a good reputation may be more likely to contact him or her with a 
problem, and also more likely to report satisfaction with the contact, given that it has 
occurred. It is not obvious that this endogeneity problem is any less serious than the one 
that Rivers and Fiorina are attempting to solve. 

There is, in addition, danger of another kind of endogeneity bias, namely, that 
respondents may feel psychologically induced to report contact with popular incumbents 
even when no contact has actually occurred. The danger of such misreport, moreover, 
may be especially great in cases in which the incumbent has a good reputation. There is 
evidence, as | will now show, that this danger is quite real. 

In 1978 and 1980, the NES drew samples that were representative of the nation as a 
whole and of each of the 108 individual Congressional districts in the sample. Since the 
districts sampled were the same in each year, this sampling scheme makes it possible to 
compare the attitudes and reported behaviors of constituents in particular districts 
across time — and, critically, to see if key individual-level indicators vary with the 
incumbents’ current reputations. 

To measure changes in the current reputations of MCs, | examined changes in 
electoral margins in the 1978 and 1980 elections, and, in particular, changes in which 
an MC's margin substantially declined between the two years. My assumption was that 
declining electoral margins would signify tougher campaigns, and that tougher campaigns 
would damage the reputations of MCs. 

The key dependent variable in my analysis will be two of the individual-level 
indicators used in the Rivers and Fiorina analysis, namely, whether the respondent 
reports having ever contacted the MC's office, and whether, if contact occurred, the 
respondent was "very satisfied" with the outcome. My question thus becomes: Do 
declines in the MC's reputation affect the likelihood of reports that one has ever 
contacted the MC's office and been satisfied with the result? 


For at least some groups, the answer is yes. Table 1 presents data on rates of contact 


and contact satisfaction among independents and out-party members who resided in 


districts in which an an MC's margin of victory declined substantially between 1978 and 


1980.8 As can be seen, 17 percent of these people reported in 1978 that they had at 
some time contacted the office of the incumbent, and 8 percent said that the contact had 
been "very satisfactory,” which indicates that about half of those who reported a contact 
were well satisfied. But in 1980, in the aftermath of tough election campaigns for their 
MCs, the percent that reported having ever contacted the MC fell to 6 percent, and the 
percent who reported a very satisfactory contact fell to zero. The two-tailed prob- 
values for these over-time differences among constituents in the same districts indicate 
they are unlikely to be due to chance fluctuation. 

INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 

No such decline in reported contact rates shows up among constituents having the 
same party as the incumbent MC. Indeed, as analysis of other indicators will show in a 
moment, partisans of the congressional inparty may have become more likely to report 
certain forms of contact with their MC. 

These empirical results raise doubts about the plausibility of one of the identifying 
assumptions in the Rivers and Fiorina analysis, an assumption that was, as | earlier 
suggested, dubious even on face inspection. Hence their conclusions concerning robust 
effects of MC effort on political support may be questioned. 

One other bit of evidence on the effects of MC efforts to build support may be noted. 
While it is true that the relationship between MC effort and electoral support suffers 
from an endogeneity bias, it need not be the case that MC effort is uncorrelated with all 
indicators of mass response. In particular, if some MCs are forced by political weakness 
to spend more time campaigning in their districts, painstakingly building up support one 
voter at a time, their constituents ought at least to report meeting the MC more often 
than do people in districts in which secure MCs spend most of their time in Washington. 

Such, however, is apparently not the case. Constituents who live in districts in 
which MCs spend more time are not more likely to report meeting the MC ( Cain, 


Ferejohn and Fiorina, 1987, p. 164).9 This finding can only be considered surprising 


8 Districts meeting this criterion were ones in which the incumbent won at least 60 
percent of the vote in a contested election in 1978, but had his or her victory margin in 
1980 either cut in half or reduced by 10 percentage points, where margin was 
measured as (% of two-party vote minus 50 percent). So someone whose vote share fell 
from 61 to 52 percent would meet this criterion, as would someone whose vote fell 
from 80 to 70 percent. Seven of the 108 districts in the NES sample met the criterion, 
as listed in Table 1. Districts with uncontested races in 1978 were excluded on the 
grounds that a drop from 100 percent to 90 percent would not involve a significant 
diminution of reputation, but only the presence of token opposition. 


9 The strongest positive district-level correlate of reported contact with MCs is the size 
of the MC's Washington staff; yet, as Cain et al. report despite its poor reflection on 
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Table 1. Changes in reported rates of 
contact with MC's who become 
involved in closer races. 


Contaced Very satisfied 
office with contact 


Among independents and members of 
outparty 

1978 .08 
(n=71) 


1980 06 .00 
(n=53) 


Difference -.10 -.07 


Two-tailed . .03 
prob. value 
of difference 


Among members of MC’s party 
1978 (easy races): 24 
(n=71) 


1980 (harder races): 
(n=53) 


Difference 
Two-tailed 


prob. value 
of difference 


Note: Based on reported rates of contact in 
California 2, Georgia 4, Illinois 21, Maryland 
2, Missouri 9, Ohio 9, and Texas 10. 


Source: National Election Studies surveys. 


-.02 -.02 


— unless, as | have just suggested, reported levels of contact with MC are not measures 


of actual contact but of attitudes toward the incumbent. In that case, it would be expected 


that MCs would spend the most time campaigning in districts in which few people claimed 
to have met them. 


Survey evidence of the effects of MC activities, By far the most consistent and 
apparently robust evidence of the effects of MC activities comes from mass opinion data 
that has not been linked to direct indicators of MC activity. In numerous studies, 
analysts have shown that voters who report contact with MCs or their staff, or who 
favorably evaluate their MC's efforts to service the district, are more likely to vote and 
otherwise exhibit support for the MC. 

Such findings fit nicely with studies of how members campaign among their 
constituents and try to secure federal largesse for their districts. However, these 
findings appear to suffer from various forms of endogeneity bias. My argument in this 
section is that this bias is sufficiently serious as to greatly undermine what would 
otherwise be the strongest evidence for the standard view of how MCs generate a personal 
vote for themselves. 

| begin with data on constituents who claim to have personally met their MC. | focus 
on this indicator of contact with MCs because it appears on its face to be among the most 
concrete and hence least susceptible to psychologically-induced misreporting, and also 
because it is easier in this case than in others to figure out what plausible rates of MC 
contact ought to be. 

The first point to make is that reported rates of personal contact with MCs are 
implausibly high. Consider, by way of setting expectations for reasonable rates of 
contact, the following passage from Jacobson (1992): 

Most politicians have faith in the personal touch; if they can just talk to 
people and get them to listen, they can win their support. There is some 
evidence for this notion. Larry Pressler, now a senator from South Dakota, 
won his first House election in 1974 with a campaign that consisted largely 
of meeting people one-on-one. "I tried to shake 500 hard hands a day," 
Pressler has said. "That is where you really take their hand and look at 
them and talk to them a bit. | succeeded in doing that seven days a week. | put 
in a lot of twelve-hour days, starting at a quarter to six in the morning at 
some plant in Sioux Falls or Madison." Pressler estimates that he shook 


300 to 500 hands per day for 80 days. "You would not believe the physical 
and mental effort this requires..." 


their position, possessing a larger Washington staff is associated with fewer rather than 
more trips home to the district. 
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The difficulty with this approach to winning office, as Jacobson goes on, is that "It is 
simply impossible to meet more than a small fraction of the electorate during a single 
campaign." This contention is surely correct. Let us take Pressler, who gained fame for 
having met something like the maximum number of people it is possible to meet in a 
campaign. Meeting 400 people per day for 80 days comes out to 32,000 people. If we 
take a contemporary congressional district as having about 525,000 people, and if we 
assume that 70 percent of them are above voting age, then the number of people Pressler 
met would constitute about 8.7 percent of the voting age population of the district. 

In light of this, what is one to think when one discovers that, on average, nine 
percent of voters from districts with winning challengers in 1980 — that is, candidates 
winning Congressional office for the first time — claimed to have met the winner, and 
that this average figure was 24 percent in 1982710 

One can, of course, note that many contacts (even in Pressler's campaign) must 
involve something less than “really tak[ing] their hand and look[ing] them in the eye and 
talk[ing] to them a bit." One can also make some allowance for the possibility that 
candidates meet a higher proportion of voters than of all constituents, !1 and that a few 
voters may have met candidates in connection with campaigns for other offices. 12 

But even after making these allowances, it is hard to avoid concern that reported 
rates of contact are very suspiciously high. The next question, therefore, is whether the 
suspected over-reporting is random, or whether it is systematically related to the 
respondent's attitude toward the MC. 


10 The n's for these percentages are 59 and 31; Jacobson, 1992, Table 5.17. | have 
also calculated that the percent of voters claiming to have met the winner of open seat 
contests was 11.3 percent, in 1978 and 1980, based on 191 cases in the two years. 
11 Yet, a person shaking hands with as many people as Pressler would have had to be 
pretty indiscriminate, contacting them at factories, shopping centers, and wherever 
people congregate. If so, the bias in favor of meeting voters might not have been very 
great. 


12 Some might also argue that some people claiming to have met a candidate may, in 
reality, have seen the candidate at an event, and so be reporting an actual behavior. This 
would seem reasonable if respondents were given no other opportunity for indicating 

that they had seen the MC or candidate at a meeting. But they are given this opportunity, 
and quite clearly so. Hence, those who say they have met the MC when they only attended 
a meeting at which the MC was present are reporting an attitude, with all the 

subjectivity that implies, rather than a behavior. 

Measurement of contact with the MC is as follows: Respondents are given a seven-item 
show card listing various forms of contact and asked whether they learned about the 
person "in any of these ways." Those answering yes are then asked to indicate which 
types of contact they have had. "Met [X] personally" is listed first on the showcard, 
followed by "attended a meeting or gathering where [X] spoke." Except for having a 
desire to report more contact than actually occurred, respondents are well able, if they 
wish to do so, to indicate that they only saw the candidate at a meeting. 
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There is, of course, a relationship between reports of contact with an MC and support 
for the MC — a relationship in which contact is assumed to cause support rather than 
vice versa. It is obviously reasonable to assume that contact might engender support, 
but it is also reasonable to wonder whether support might not also engender reports of 
contact. In view of this ambiguity, one cannot, by using survey data alone, tell whether 
reports (or overreports) of contact are systematically related to attitude toward the MC. 

My solution to this problem is, once again, to find out whether changes in the 
incumbent's reputation, as measured by changes in the margin of electoral safety, 
engender changes in the likelihood of reports of various forms of contact with the MC. if 
overreport of contact with MCs is, as | suspect, systematically related to attitude toward 
the MC, reported rates of contact should decline in cases in which the MC becomes less 
popular, as measured by declines in electoral margin. 

To investigate this possibility, | returned to data from respondents in the 1978 and 
1980 NES studies whose MC suffered a decline in electoral fortunes in 1980. Table 2 
shows the levels of contact these respondents reported with their MCs in each election 
study. As can be seen, the table shows that while independents and members of the 
Congressional outparty became less likely to report various forms of contact with their 
MC as he/she became more electorally vulnerable, members of the MC's own party 
became, on average, slightly more likely to report contact (see column for total 
contacts). To test the statistical significance of this tendency toward party polarization 
in reported rates of contact, | estimated a regression model in which total contact was the 
dependent variable and a term for party X year was one of the independent variables. As 
can be seen in Table 3, the coefficient for the interaction term is statistically significant 
at the .05 level on a two-tailed test. 

INSERT TABLES 2 AND 3 ABOUT HERE 

These results indicate that there is an important attitudinal component in reported 
rates of contact with MCs: When the incumbent is popular, partisan groups report 
nearly equal rates of contact (as shown by the small and non-significant main effect 
coefficient for party in Table 3). When the incumbent is challenged, reported contact 
levels fall (as indicated by the coefficient for year) and partisan groups polarize, with 
the MC's own partisans becoming more likely to report contact and outpartisans less 
likely to report contact (as indicated by the term for party X year). ! 3 

These results, demonstrating that reports of contact with an MC behave like ordinary 
political attitudes, undermine the validity of studies that use reports of contact with MCs 


13 The interaction term is strongest for the "personally meet" variable, for which the 
year X party interaction is significant at p =.024, two-tailed. 
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Table 2. Changes in reported rates of contact with MC's who become 
involved in closer races. 


Very 
Met Attend satisfied 
MCin meeting Meet Contacted with a Total 
person with MC staff office contact _contacts@__ 


Among independents and members of outparty 
1978 (easy races): 15 13 17 
(n=71) 


1980 (harder races):  .06 .06 21 
(n=53) 


Difference -.10 . -.11 -.31 


Two-tailed .09 .06 .05 
prob. value 
of difference 


Among members of MC's party 
1978 (easy races): 38 
(n=71) 


1980 (harder races):  .44 
(n=53) 


Difference +.06 
Two-tailed 21 


prob. value 
of difference 


Note: Based on reported rates of contact in California 2, Georgia 4, Illinois 21, Maryland 
2, Missouri 9, Ohio 9, and Texas 10. 


2 Total contacts sums reports of meeting the MC, attending a meeting where the MC 
spoke, meeting with the staff of the MC, and contacting the MC's office. The satisfaction 
variable is not included. 


Source: 1978 and 1980 National Election Studies surveys. 


Be -.02 +.07 -.02 -.02 +.11 


Table 3. Party, electoral margin, and 
contact rates. 


Intercept 


Party 
(-1 to +1) 


Note: Includes districts in which MC became 
more electorally vulnerable between 1978 and 
1980, as described in note to Table 2. The 
party variable is scored in the direction of the 
incumbent MC. Dependent variable is "total 
contact" variable from note a of Table 2. 


Source: 1978 and 1980 National Election 
Studies surveys. 


0.59 
(09 
(.09) 
Year -0.14 
(0-1) (.13) 
Party X year 27 
(.14) 
N= 264 
R-square 


as exogeneous variables in models intended to explain why constituents vote for or 
favorably evaluate their MCs. These contact variables, moreover, were selected for 


analysis because they are supposed to be reports of actual behavior, and as such 


relatively free of endogeneity bias. If even they suffer from it, most of the other 
variables commonly used as independent variables in analyses to demonstrate the effects 
of MC activities on constituents are even more dubious. These include questions about 
such matters as whether the respondent thinks the MC has done "anything special" for 
the district, and whether the respondent thinks the MC would be "very helpful, 

somewhat helpful, or not very helpful" if asked to assist with a problem. 

Are there any measures which escape the problem of endogeneity bias? Happily, yes. 
As shown in Table 4, data from the same districts that became more competitive in 1980 
indicate that purely cognitive measures of constituent reaction to their MCs are 
unaffected by diminution of the member's reputation. This will be useful information to 
keep in mind in evaluating the findings presented in the next section. 

INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 
id 

None of the main types of evidence, as | have argued, provides reliable support for 
the standard view that MCs maintain themselves in office by their efforts to cultivate 
support among individual constituents. Observational evidence and historical evidence 
are persuasive in establishing that frequent trips of MCs back to their districts and 
their constituency-oriented activities play some kind of role in the process by which 
they maintain themselves in office, but they do not establish what that role is. This is 
because the observational evidence focuses on the activities of MCs and other elites 
rather than on the effects of MC activities on constituents, and because the historical 
evidence can only point to a temporal association between changes in MC behavior and 
changes in the average margins of incumbent victories. 

Numerous studies have sought to establish a relationship between measures of MC 
activity and political success, but owing to a daunting endogeneity problem, most have 
been unable to generate strong evidence of one. The one study that has attempted to 
correct for the endogeneity problem depends, as | argued, on an identification restriction 
that is both intuitively implausible and empirically unsustainable. 

Another large group of studies has shown that individuals' reports of contact with 
MCs and favorable evaluations of the district-oriented activities of MCs are associated 
with higher levels of support for MCs. However these studies fall prey to another kind 
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Table 4. Changes in awareness of MC's 
who become involved in closer races. 


Percent Percent 
recall recognize 
name name 


Among independents and members of 
outparty 


1978 (easy races): 35 
(n=71) 


1980 (harder races): 
(n=53) 


Difference 


Two-tailed 
prob. value 
of difference 


Among members of MC’s party 
1978 (easy races): 39 
(n=71) 


1980 (harderraces): 43 
(n=53) 


Difference +.04 
Two-tailed .68 


prob. value 
of difference 


Note: Based on reported rates of contact in 
California 2, Georgia 4, Illinois 21, Maryland 
2, Missouri 9, Ohio 9, and Texas 10. 


Source: 1978 and 1980 National Election 
Studies surveys. 
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of endogeneity problem, the existence of a simultaneous relationship between voter 
contact and voter attitudes toward the MC. 

In the next section of this paper, | undertake a few modest new tests of the effects of 
MC activity on mass political support. Some of the tests do suffer from endogeneity bias, 
but since the bias runs in favor of finding stronger rather than weaker effects of MC 
activities, and since the results nonetheless show relatively weak effects, | think the 
results are interpretable. 


Some new evidence 

Most members of Congress win their first elections by something less than a 
landslide, and then go immediately to work to consolidate their position. In a furious 
round of activity, they contact as many voters, activists, and group members as possible 
— anyone who will talk to them — in an effort to increase their margin of electoral 
safety (Fenno, 1978). Their payoff is the so-called "sophomore surge," which is the 
amount by which incumbents' winning margin increases at the time of their first re- 
election (Alford and Brady, 1993). On average, the sophomore surge is about seven to 
nine percentage points in share of the two-party vote. 

MCs do not, of course, cease working their districts after their first re-elections. 
They continue intensive activities for several more elections in the so-called 
"expansionist" phase of their careers. Later, in the "protectionist" phase of their 
careers, many members become more interested in law-making in Washington, and so 
scale back their district-oriented activities. 

To capture these three phases of a congressional careers — that is, the sophomore 
surge, the more general expansionist phase, and the protectionist phase — | have 
estimated the following model: 


margint = bo + by (incumbent) + b2 (termst)+ b1 (terms squared) (2) 


where, 
margint Margin of victory, as defined immediately below. 


incumbentt A variable that takes the value of 0 in the member's 
initial election and 1 in all elections thereafter. 


termst Number of prior terms served by MC of district t. 
terms squaredt Terms squared. 


The expectation in specifying the model in this way is that the incumbency variable 


will capture the "sophomore surge" that occurs at the time of the first re-election; that 


the variable for number of terms will capture additional gains accruing to the incumbent 
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in later terms of the expansionist phase; and that the variable for "terms squared” will 
capture whatever occurs in the late years of the congressional career. 

In estimating this model, | define margin of victory as 

Margin = (Percent of two-party vote) — (50 percent) 

Before applying this model, it is necessary to decide what to do with uncontested 
races. To set them aside, as is sometimes done, would be to set aside those cases in which 
incumbents have been most successful in generating electoral security, thereby 
understating the amount of electoral security that develops. On the other hand, to regard 
victory in an uncontested race as having won 100 percent of the vote — as technically 
they do — would probably exaggerate MCs’ actual level of support. 

To resolve this problem, | calculated the average 1978 vote share of the vote for 
incumbents who were uncontested in 1980 but did have opponents in 1978. This figure 
was 85 percent, and might plausibly be assigned as the average vote share in uncontested 
races. Yet 85 percent seems an underestimate of actual political support, for two 
reasons: First, some MCs were also uncontested in 1978 — that is, they got 100 percent 
of the vote in that election as well as in 1980 — and second, lack of opposition, 
especially if it occurs over and over, should be given some weight as an indictor of 
electoral security. In light of these data and considerations, | set the vote share of 
uncontested MCs at 90 percent rather than 85 percent. 

The results of applying equation 2 to data on victory margins in 1980 and 1990 are 
shown in Table 5.14 As can be seen, the only significant coefficient is for the 0-1 
variable intended to capture the sophomore surge effect. The other two coefficients, 


which do not approach statistical significance either individually or jointly,'> suggest a 


gentle non-monotonicity, such that victory margins rise slightly through the early 
terms of a member's career, the "expansionist phase", and decline very slightly 
thereafter. A graph of this non-monotonic effect is shown in Figure 1. (The figure 
shows results through 17 terms because only one percent of MCs were in office longer 
than that, thereby making it hard to tell what actual electoral trends might be above that 
point; all cases, of course, were included in the regression that generated the results in 
Table 5.) 

INSERT FIGURE 1 AND TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 


14 The sophomore surge was larger in 1990, but the same basic pattern appeared in 
both years; thus, data from either year alone would support the same substantive 
conclusions. 

13 A chow test for the two coefficients for the terms and terms squared variables yields 


a value of 1.12, df=2, 850, which does not approach statistical significance on an f- 
table. 


Figure 1. The effect of terms of service on average victory margin in 1980 
and 1990 House elections. 
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Note: Victory margin is defined as share of vote minus 50 percent. Estimates in 
figure are based on coefficients in Table 5. 
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Table 5. Coefficients for effect of time in office on selected indicato 


Victory Recall Recognize Rateat Rate: 
Margin _ name name 1+ 61 


Intercept 10.48 -0.65 1.05 -0.21 -0.8 


Incumbent —"sophomore surge" 8.32 -0.19 0.042 0.35 0.39 
(0 if open seat, 1 otherwise) (1.72) (.12) (.120) (.11) (.12) 


Prior terms of service 0.41 0.043 0.084 0.053 0.06 
(.33) (.023) (.028) (.021) (.021 


Prior terms squared -0.018  -0.0027 -0.0031 -0.0019 -0.002 
(.020) (.0016) (.0018) (.0013) (.0013 


N 854 8657 8576 8576 857¢ 
Adjusted r-square 05 01 01 01 


Range of dependent variable: 0-45 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 


Note: Model is equation 2 in text. Estimation is by OLS or logit, as appropriat 
parentheses. Margin of victory data are from 1980 and 1990; likes/dislikes data 
remaining analyses are based on pooled data from the 1978, 1980, 1986, 1988, 

dataset, dummies for year were added to model, though estimates of the dumm 

category was 1978. All analyses exclude, on grounds of conceptual ambiguity, 
first election to office in a special election. 
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ators of MC support 


Ther- Net of 
ate at mometer  likes& Sumof Sumof 


61+ score dislike likes _ dislikes 
0.81 62.1 0.28 0.60 0.32 
0.39 7.06 0.32 0.11 -.020 
(.12) (1.35) (.07) (.07) (.03) 


).064 -0.26 -0.0018 0.016 0.017 
021) (.25) (.016) (.014) (.007) 


0026 0.028 0011 0.000 -.0010 
0013) (.016) (.001) (.000) (.0005) 


3576 6877 4474 4474 4474 
01 01 01 01 


0-1 0-100 -4to +4 0-4 0-4 


riate, with standard errors of coefficients shown in 

data are from 1978 and 1986 NES studies; 

88, and 1990 NES surveys. For the five-sample 
my coefficients are not shown; the left-out 

lity, cases in which MCs' most recent election was 


The main result, then, is that, on average, MCs gain essentially all the electoral 
security they are likely to get at the time of their first re-election to office. Subsequent 
efforts to cultivate support in the district — which, by all observational evidence, 
continue well after the first re-election bid — generate scarcely any additional support. 

The most likely explanation for the sophomore surge is probably as follows: In their 
initial election to office, MCs face either a sitting incumbent or an open seat race. In 
either case, their opponent is likely to be skilled and well-funded (Jacobson, 1992). 

But strong challengers appear only intermittently. Hence it is likely that the sophomore 
surge is the effect of a sudden decline in the average quality of electoral opposition. 

To test this argument, | estimated the model in equation 2 for data on campaign 
spending by the MC's opponent. With data from 1980 and 1990, 6 the results show that 
there is a large fall in average level of spending by the opponent at the time of the first 
re-election — a sort of sophomore slump in which challenger spending falls by about 60 
percent — and no clear temporal trend after that.17 It thus appears that the sophomore 
surge in MC victory margin is due, at least in significant part, to a sharp decline in the 
level of effort by the political opposition. 

But what about the failure of MCs to generate further increases in their average 
victory margins? This is something of a puzzle. The sheer size of congressional 
districts, in combination with the limited media coverage that most MCs are able to 
generate, makes it seem unlikely that members can saturate them in a short period of 
time, and members themselves behave as if there remains plenty of work to be done 
after the first re-election. 

| return to this question below. In the meantime, it is useful to investigate several 
other measures that might be expected to be sensitive registers of the efforts of MCs to 
build political support among their constituents. 

| begin with two indictors of cognitive awareness: Whether constituents can recall 
the name of their MC, and whether they recognize the MC in the sense of being willing to 
rate the person on a 100-point feeling thermometer. 

The model used to analyze these indicators is equation 2, including, as before, 
variables for sophomore surge, number of prior terms served, and prior terms squared. 
The data are from the set of recent NES surveys unaffected by reapportionment, namely 
those of 1978, 1980, 1986, 1988, and 1990. Year dummy variables are included to 


16 These are the only years for which | so far have seniority codes for all House 
members, inlcuding those not in NES samples. 

17 The drop sophomore slump in spending is larger in 1990 than in 1980, as would be 
expected since the sophomore surge in MC vote share is also larger in 1990. 
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capture any aggregate temporal or survey-related effects. Two types of cases are 
excluded from the analysis. On grounds of conceptual ambiguity, | excluded cases in 


which a member had come into office by special election since the last regularly 


scheduled election. Also, owing to the small number of districts represented in each 
seniority cohort of each survey and the large differences that sometimes occur among 
seniority cohorts, | felt it important to make key comparisons across the same districts. 
Accordingly, | excluded winning candidates and first term MCs whose cohorts were not 
included in an adjacent sample. This meant excluding first-time winners from 1980 
and 1990 (since | could not follow their constituents into 1982 and 1992) and first 
term incumbents in 1978 and 1986 (since | did not have constituents from their open 
seat contests in 1976 and 1984). This adjustment slightly affects the numerical 
results, but not in a way that would lead to any changes in the text of the paper. 

The results on the effect of length of service on voter awareness are shown in the 
second and third columns of Table 5 (see above). The central point to notice is that the 
sophomore surge, so prominent in the analysis of margins of victory, fails to emerge in 
these data. For name recall, the sophomore surge appears to run in reverse, and for 
name recognition, the effect is trivially small. 

Owing to the large number of cases available for analysis, the coefficients for prior 
terms and prior terms squared achieve statistical significance for both items. The 
effects of these coefficients, however, are small, as shown graphically in Figure 2. 
Insofar as there is a long-term seniority effect in these survey data, it parallels that 
found earlier with respect to victory margins in all districts in 1980 and 1990, 
namely, a slight increase in voter awareness followed by the suggestion of an even tinier 
decline. 

INSERT FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 

Note that, despite the negligible coefficient on the variable intended to measure 
sophomore surge in name recognition, Figure 2 does show an increase in recognition 
rates at the time of the first election. But, although real, this increase fails to stand out 
from the small increases in recognition that gradually accrue over each of the first few 
years of an MC's term, thereby leaving the surge variable nothing to explain. 

The main story in Figure 2 is that constituents are almost as familiar with their MCs 
at the time of first election as they are at any subsequent time. This is perhaps 
unavoidable in the case of name recognition, a low-threshold indicator already showing 
high levels of awareness at the first reading. But there is plenty of room for gain in 


name recall, and none occurs. 


Figure 2. How terms of service affect voter awareness of MC 
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Before attempting to draw conclusions from these results, let us examine another 
dimension of constituency opinion, namely, reports of likes and dislikes of House 
candidates and MCs, as measured by the traditional NES open-ended items. Three 


measures have been created for each respondent: The sum of likes, the sum of dislikes, 
and a net score. The results of applying the model in equation 2 are shown in Table 5 and 
Figure 3. (Owing to the pressure of time, this analysis includes data only from the 
1978 and 1986 surveys.) 

INSERT FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE 

In contrast to the data on political awareness, these indicators exhibit strong 
evidence of a sophomore surge. The surge variable picks up a big decline in dislikes and 
a moderate spike in likes, leading to a very marked change in the indicator of net affect. 
In subsequent elections, likes continue to grow and dislikes to diminish, thus generating 
a trend toward greater net liking of the incumbent. 

These data articulate nicely with both the sophomore surge effect shown in Figure 1, 
and with the observational evidence on the continued district-oriented activity of MCs 
following their first reelections. In short, they appear to constitute confirming evidence 
for the standard view of the importance of the re-election-oriented activities of MCs. 

There are, however, reasons to doubt the validity of likes/dislikes reports when 
collected in the context of very low-key events such as congressional elections. For one 
thing, there may be, for people who consider themselves politically informed, a strong 
element of social desirability in coming up with something that one can like or dislike 
about the person whom one has, just a few questions earlier, rated on a feeling 
thermometer. (In both 1978 and 1986, the likes and dislikes questions immediately 
followed the set of thermometer ratings.) If, as is typically the case, the respondent has 
rated the MC at 51 or above, and if, as is also typipical, the incumbent MC hasn't had an 
effective opponent in years, it may be both easier and more natural to concoct something 
to like than to dislike. This would help explain why the ratio of likes to dislikes moves 
constantly upward while the total number of comments either declines (as part of the 
sophomore surge) or remains relatively flat (in later terms). In short, reports of likes 
and dislikes may be, at least in low-key races, jointly a product of the demand structure 
of the interview and the difficulty of thinking up anything substantive to say. So again, 
we should refrain from forming conclusions until the remaining evidence is in. 

The final set of evidence comes from the standard NES feeling thermometers, which 
elicit constituents’ feelings of warmth or coolness toward their MC. The thermometer 
scores have been recoded to create three alternative versions of the same variable: 
Whether a person recognizes and rates the MC at 51 degrees or higher; whether a 
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Figure 3. How terms of service affect voter likes & dislikes of MC 
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person recognizes and rates the MC at 61 degrees or higher; and the average 
thermometer rating of those who make a rating. 
INSERT FIGURE 4 ABOUT HERE 
The pattern for these measures falls between that of the awareness measures, on one 
side, and the likes/dislikes measures, on the other — though, as | eyeball the data, 


similarity to the awareness measures is greater. There is a statistically significant 


sophomore surge on all three affect measures, but it is not large. Thereafter, ratings 
commence a very slow rise followed by the hint of an even slower decline. At its peak, 
which occurs after 34 years in office, the expected thermometer score for an MC has 
risen just 4.5 degrees above what it was at the time of the first re-election. The main 
story here is that, as in the case of candidate awareness, evaluations of MCs don't change 
greatly over the course of a congressional career. Evaluations do rise, but not much 
above what has been achieved at the time of first re-election. 

There is, as suggested earlier, an endogeneity problem in these data, and now is the 
time to face it. The problem is that it is not clear what exactly makes senior MCs show 
up as better liked. One possibility is that MCs have, by their own steady efforts, 
gradually raised the degree of affection for them among their constitutents. But other 
explanations are also plausible: In the case of the first-year surge in warmth toward 
incumbents, the cause may well be the same as for the sophomore surge in electoral 
margin, namely, a diminution in the average quality of the opposition candidate that may 
or may not have been caused by how well the MC is liked. With respect to the smaller, 
long-term gains, the cause could easily be the selective defeat of weaker candidates, 
which would leave surviving cohorts increasingly well-liked whether or not individual 
MCs did anything to improve their standing with voters. The same uncertainties cloud 
interpretation of the likes/dislikes results. 

These biases are almost certain to be present to some degree. But note that their 
effect is to create a likelihood of finding stronger rather than weaker associations with 
the phase of an MC's career. Yet despite this, the evidence of such associations is by no 
means overwhelming, especially for what seems the less tainted measure of peoples’ 
attitudes toward the MC, namely, their summary evaluations using the feeling 
thermometers. 

If, in addition to this, we now take account of the fact that, as shown in Figure 2, MCs 
are hardly better known after 20 or 30 years in office than they were when first 
elected, we must be skeptical that these increases in positive affect toward MCs, however 
generated, have a great deal of political significance. How can Americans really "hate 
Congress but love their Congressman" if most never quite manage to learn the MC's 
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Figure 4. How terms of service affect voter evaluations of MC 
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name? They may hate the former, but more likely they are being only politely reserved 
about the latter, at least in the absence of partisan opposition. 

Table 6 puts this contention to the test by returning to the subsample of 1978 and 
1980 respondents whose MCs experienced tougher challenges in 1980. The aim is to see 
how well affective ratings of their MCs weathered the adverse 1980 campaign. Focusing 
first on independents and partisans of the outparty (in the top left part of the table), we 
see that all three measures of affect for the MC declined between 1978 and 1980, as 
would be expected. For example, 56 percent of outpartisans rated their MC at 51+ 
degrees in 1978, but only 36 percent expressed this degree of support in 1980. 
Similarly, outpartisans and independents gave their incumbent MC an average rating of 
65 degrees in 1978, but only 51 degrees in 1980. 

INSERT TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE 

To provide a standard against which to judge the magnitudes of these declines, the top 
right quadrant of the table shows how people in other political contexts rated their MCs. 
Here we can see, for example, that in open seat contests, independents and partisans of 
the losing side rated the winner at 51 degrees — exactly the same rating as counterparts 
in the 1978-80 sample gave their MCs after a tougher-than-usual election. 

Comparisons across the other affect measures reveal a similar pattern: Incumbents who 
came under attack in 1980 after having coasted in 1978 were liked about as well as open 
seat winners were liked by partisans of the losing side. 

What this quite dramatically suggests is that most of whatever good feeling 
incumbents build up over the years among independents and outpartisans may evaporate 
at the first serious challenge. And in the cases we are examining here, the challenges 
were not even very serious: None of the incumbents lost, and the average vote share of 
the group was 59.6 percent in 1980, down from 73 percent in 1978. 

Finally, as a comparison of the lower panels of Table 6 suggests, the 1980 
incumbents did a better job of retaining the affections of their own partisans. Indeed, 
they seem to have lost virtually nothing in the challenges of 1980, and to have remained 
ahead of their open seat counterparts on all measures. But again, the 1980 challenges 
were, on average, quite mild, so it is hard to know how inpartisans would behave in a 
more genuinely threatening situation. 

One other point is worth making. We saw in Table 5 and Figure 4 that there was a 


significant sophomore surge on the feeling thermometers. Figure 5 repeats this analysis 


separately for inpartisans, on one side, and outpartisans and independents, on the other 
side. The figure is based, as before, on equation 2. The results show that the sophomore 


surge is about three times larger among the outpartisans than among inspartisans 
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Table 6. Affect toward MCs in selected political cont 
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—12.5 points vs. 3.9. This 12.5-point rise among outpartisans would be valuable to 
the MC if it could be counted on to help withstand challenges. Yet, as we have just seen, 
it cannot. It thus appears that the larger fraction of what MCs gain in voter affection as a 
result of being incumbents may be fairly useless when put to the test. 

INSERT FIGURE 5 ABOUT HERE 

These findings suggest a pervasive and arguably quite important bias in the data that 
are used in most studies of Congressional politics. As is well-known, the majority of 
Congressional races are not much more than nominally competitive. What this means is 
that hopelessly inexperienced and underfunded challengers go up against incumbents who 
have as much money as they want to spend and great skill as campaigners. If evidence 
from Senate elections (Westley, 1991) is any guide, the mass media, which tend to 
ignore House politics in the best of circumstances, pay no attention at all to these low- 
key races. 

This raises the question: What can researchers really learn about how constituents 
feel about their MCs, or what kinds of appeals constituents are most likely to respond to, 
from data collected in very low-key races in which there is no serious challenger? The 
suggestion from the data in Table 6 would seem to be: Not as much as first meets the eye. 

An illustration of the problems that may arise from using samples that are seriously 
unrepresentative of the conditions MCs encounter in the rare elections that mean 
something is presented in Table 7. A standard finding of the existing literature is that 
contemporary voters are much less partisan than they once were. The extent to which 
that claim is true, however, appears to depend on the extent to which it is tested in 
typical congressional elections or more competitive ones. To make this point, | 
estimated a model in which the MC feeling thermometer is the dependent variable, and 
the independent variables are party attachment, candidate spending, and party 
attachment X challenger spending. As can be seen, the impact of party varies strongly 
with level of challenger spending. It can be readily calculated, for example, that the 
impact of party more than doubles over its baseline rate for cases in which the 
challenger spends $300,000 or more (i.e., roughly the amount that, according to 
Jacobson, is necessary to mount a credible congressional challenge).18 

INSERT TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE 

The simple model in Table 7 is intended for illustrative purposes only. Yet what it 

illustrates is, | suspect, quite important: That models of incumbent support that are 


developed without regard for how the dynamics of support may change in cases of serious 


18 The log of $300,000, expressed in tens of thousands of dollars, is 1.47; 1.47 x 3.0= 
4.41, or 111 percent of the baseline effect of party attachment. 
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Figure 5. Partisan differences in liking of MC 
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competition — which is to say, the majority of incumbent support models in the 
literature on Congressional elections — may give a misleading impression of what 
constituents really care about, including, perhaps, how much they care about © 
constituency oriented MC activity. 

Before concluding this section, | would like to add one caveat. My analysis has 
examined the attitudes of all constituents living in a district, many of whom do not vote 
or pay much attention to politics, rather than the attitudes of its voters. The reason is 
that | wanted comparisons across different election years to be as strictly valid as 


possible, and since turnout rates vary across elections, it made analysis much easier to 


focus on a constant population group. Further, as just explained, my focus has been on 


trends over the course an MC's career rather than on absolute levels of support or 
awareness, and since these trends appear to be parallel across voters and non-voters, no 
harm is done in focusing on the whole group. 


Discussion 

My review of the available evidence, if credible, leaves us without any firm idea of 
how MCs maintain themselves in office and why, nearly 20 years after Mayhew first 
called attention to the phenomenon, their average winning margins have increased in 
recent decades. In particular, we don't know whether the arduous efforts of MCs to 
cultivate support among voters have any direct effect on electoral security. 

| further argued that the data that have seemed to shed the clearest light on the 
problem — the existence of solid correlations between reports of voter contact with MCs 
and positive evaluations of the MCs — are seriously flawed and, for the time being, too 
suspect to be relied upon. 

It should be noted that nothing | have so far said suggests that MCs are wasting their 
time in undertaking district-oriented activity (though | will make this suggestion in a 
moment). In the absence of such activity, MCs would probably be even less liked and 
less known than they are, and perhaps thereby become vulnerable in the eyes of local and 
national elites who are constantly probing the opposition for weakness. My conclusion so 
far is only that if we are trying to explain how incumbents keep themselves in office by 
pointing to the strong ties they form with constituents through their frenetic efforts to 
serve district interests, we can't easily do it from the available evidence. Despite some 
increase in stated levels of affect over the course of congressinal careers — most of 
which is apparently due to weak opposition, and so tends to disappear the moment it is 
challenged — most constituents don't really get to know their MC, and so probably don't 
develop ties that are much stronger than they were at the time of the member's first 
winning election. 
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A verdict of "case not proven" on the standard view of the importance of efforts to 
woo individual voters is not, of course, the same as "case disproven." It may nonetheless 
be useful at this point to ask a question that has so far not seemed worth asking: Is it 
possible to develop a coherent explanation of how MCs maintain themselves in office that 
makes no assumptions about the effects of the inter-election efforts of MCs to build 
support among constituents? 

The answer is that it is easy to develop such an account. | will propose two: One 
account that maintains that the district-oriented activities of MCs, even though having 
no direct effect on voters, are extremely useful for building electoral security, and an 
alternative account that assumes that these activities are, in their usual form, a great 
waste of time and effort. 


Model I: Marking territory, 
In one of the shortest of the major sections in The Politics of Congressional Elections, 
Jacobson writes: 


Casework, trips back to the district, issuing newsletters, and all the 
other things members do to promote re-election are not aimed merely at 
winning votes n the next election... If an incumbent can convince 
potentially formidable opponents and people who control campaign 
resources that he or she is invincible, he or she is very likely to avoid a 
serious challenge and so will be invincible — as long as the impression 
holds... (p. 46) 


in a digression from their main analysis, Rivers and Fiorina describe the potential 
importance of an MC's reputation: 


In [some game theoretic literature], reputation refers to seemingly 
irrational actions taken to deter an opponent. In the context of 
congressional elections, possible challengers might be unsure of an 
incumbent's willingness to commit resources in a re-election battle 

beyond the apparent value of the office. By engaging in excessive amounts 
of constituency service, the incumbent signals his intention to fight a 
challenge to the bitter end. Conceivably, acquiring such a reputation 

would deter the entry of strong challengers so that, in the end, the 
incumbent would avoid a costly challenge. (p. 22) 


As these passages attest, the notion that the district-oriented activities of MCs could 
be aimed at other elites and potential challengers is scarcely new. But neither these 


authors nor anyone else has given serious consideration to the possibility that 
impressing other elites may be the most important thing MC's do. 


An argument that stresses the importance of campaigning among elites can, as the 
passage from Jacobson indicates, make full use of what is known about how MCs deploy 
the perquisites of office in their campaigns. Ditto for Fiorina’s emphasis on how MCs 


have learned to capitalize on being the local representative of a far-away but powerful 
establishment. If anything, local elites and activists might be more aware of and 
impressed by parochial benefits than ordinary constituents, in part because they can to 
some extent share in the credit-claiming for them. 

The increase in travel allowances in the 1960s may be especially important to the 
enhanced victory margins of incumbents. Thanks to it, MCs can now, like other 
territorial animals, mark their turf as never before, peeing on trees, so to speak, in 
places they might never previously have been able to patrol on a regular basis. Their 
message, as Fenno says, may always be "trust me," but the new twist, especially in 
unfriendly territory, might be more like, "trust me, you can't beat me — and you don't 
even need to try, because we can do business." Potential chailengers, who in the past 
might have been able to build support in quarters the MC rarely visited, would now have 
little or no territory they could consider a secure home base. 

In short, the new perquisites of congressional office have given MCs both the means 
to reach and a currency for dealing with opposition elites that they did not previously 
possess, and this, perhaps more than anything that the masses of voters care about, 
might explain why, as in the districts Fiorina visited in the 1970s, the local opposition 
has so often apparently lost its will to resist. The whole Mayhew-Fiorina-Jacobson 
story may be exactly right except for one detail — the primary audience of the re- 
election effort. 


Model Il: MCs are making a big mistake, 

Fiorina has made the argument that professional politicians whose careers depend on 
electoral success are likely to be better judges of the effects of their actions than are 
academics observing from afar, and so if academics can't immediately discover the 
rationality in what the politicians are doing, the academics should look harder. This is 
an argument to be taken seriously. Yet politicians themselves are often quite humble 
about the effects of what they do, admitting, as the adage goes, that half of what they do is 
wasted, but they just don't know which half. This too is a live possibility. In view of 
these opposing uncertainties, the best course would seem to be to keep an open mind until 
the evidence improves. In this spirit, | offer the following contrarian argument, 


namely, that MCs are making a big mistake in the way they campaign. 
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This argument takes as its starting point Collie (1981) and Jacobson's (1987) 
discovery that, with more resources than ever at their disposal, incumbents were still 
as likely as they ever were to be defeated. They ran up huge victory margins in most 
races, but when seriously challenged, their cushion melted away, and they lost at about 
the same rates at which they had always lost. Incumbents, as Jacobson concludes, were 
running harder and harder just to stay in place. 

Let us, then, entertain the possibility that nothing MCs currently do to maintain 
themselves in office contributes to their ability to withstand the occasional, tough 
challenges that are the real threats to their electoral survival. Jacobson's findings do 
not logically imply such a strong position, but they are consistent with it. Also 
consistent is the observation, readily apparent in Table 6 and well-known to analysts of 
electoral data, that public opinion is massively fickle. Huge advantages in popular 
esteem can evaporate overnight on modest pretexts. Smaller advantages, such as have 
been examined in Figures 3 and 4 of this paper, may have no value at all beyond their 
possible effect in deterring opposition. 

But if this is so, how do MCs survive in office as well as they do? Answer: The old 
fashioned way, by outslugging the opposition in an election campaign. Incumbents gain 
office either by winning an open seat or defeating an incumbent. In either case, they are 
likely to have beaten serious competition, the best the district has to offer. So if they 
normally continue to win in subsequent elections, the most parsimonious explanation is 
that they have remained, as they were at the time of their first election, the best 
politician in their district. There is, then, no need to invoke any special advantages of 
incumbency to explain their success. 19 

All that remains to explain are the swollen margins by which MCs have fairly 
recently begun to win most of their reelection contests. A parsimonious account of this 
development is that now that opposition elites have, for Fiorina-type reasons, stronger 
motivation than in the past to stay on good terms with the local MC, they don't waste 
their time on challenges unless they are pretty sure they can prevail. So the victory 
margins of incumbents swell, creating the illusion of security. 

But strong opposition cannot, in most cases, be forever deterred. At some point, the 
best of a new generation of politicians will insist on trying to move up from the state 
assembly or the mayor's office, and the incumbent will be forced to defend her or his 
franchise on the hustings. 


19 Doug Rivers made an argument along these lines at a seminar at UCLA in 1988. 
Erikson and Wright (1993) also make a similar argument. 
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From this line of argument, the key question becomes: Given that most MCs are going 
to face a tough challenge at some point, would they be better off confronting it in a 
situation in which they have been feeding their followers pabulum for the past five or 
ten years — by which | mean non-partisan constituency service — or a situation in 
which they have been feeding the troops a steady diet of red meat, that is, ideologically- 
charged, substantive appeals on the best course of national policy? 

| do not think that political scientists have the evidence to answer this question. And 
if they don't, then it is not clear, in light of Jacobson's discovery, that a strategy of 
district service is the best strategy for minimizing long-term possibilities of electoral 
defeat. There surely are at least some districts in which campaign organizations and 
even mass followings would thrive better on red meat. Victory margins might not 
balloon out so quickly as for the majority of MCs who now pursue a strategy of non- 
partisan district service, but support once won might be more reliably retained. One 
finds suggestions that some MCs take this route in some of Fenno's (1978) and more 
recently Swain's (1993) sketches of working politicians,2° and in any edition of the 
Almanac of American Politics . For example, Barone and Ujifuse say of Representative 
Henry Hyde: 

He comes from hard-bitten Illinois, but he acts from deep belief more 


than political calculation. In time, that often proves to be good politics. 
(1991, p. 369) 


Describing Representative Mike Synar, who comes from a western Oklahoma 
district that is "hawkish, devoted to tradition-minded religion, [and] increasingly 
unhappy with higher taxes," they write: 


He has spent some time on Oklahoma issues... But he also runs some 
breathtaking risks. From a mostly rural Oklahoma district, he voted for 
the Brady [gun control] bill... he sponsored a key amendment to the Fair 
Housing Act that passed by one vote, and supported the civil rights bill 
attacked as quota legislation... He voted against the flag-burning 
amendment and against the Gulf War resolution... Syunar also takes on 
causes that are unpopular with key lobbies... 

Synar must surely feel vindicated in his willingness to take political 
risks for principle...[but] competition back home, given the closeness of 
the 1992 results, can't be entirely ruled out. (Barone and Ujifusi, 1993, 
1041-42) 


Synars is currently in his fifteenth year in the House. 


20 E.g., Fenno's sketch of Congressmen D and F and Swain's sketch of Ron Dellums. 
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Hyde and Synars do not, of course, represent the norm in Congress. Another type is 
Representative Mike Parker of Mississippi, who has stated that his focus is "on economic 
development efforts within my district along with unequalled devotion to constituent 
casework rather than legislative initiatives," and who, in addition, favors a balanced 
budget amendment and big spending reductions (Barone and Ujifusi, 1993, p. 722). 

One interesting question here is how Synar and Hyde have survived so long in 
competition with opponents who are free to adopt the strategy Parker has. | see little in 
the current literature that can give us any clues. It may be that Synars and Hyde are 
just flukes and hence essentially inexplicable, but that seems too easy an answer. Even 
if they are somewhat extreme cases, they are far from being the only substance-driven 
members of Congress, and so do deserve an explanation that can account for both their 
style of respresentation and that of Parker. 

Another interesting question is where most MCs should be placed on the continuum 
marked at one end by Synars and Hide and at the other end by Parker. The impression 
ones gets is that most members are more-or-less like Parker, but that impression 
comes from a literature whose empirical foundations, as | have argued in this paper, are 
questionable. A still more interesting question, in any case, is how many members of 
Congress, or potential replacements for the current membership of Congress, might 
profitably take the substance route over the service route. Perhaps nearly all 
members would be advised to trim their ideological sails at least during their first term, 
when opposition elites are especially alert for any excuse to pounce. But beyond that, it 
is not clear from any evidence that political scientists have turned up that MCs are best 
off in the long run pursuing a strategy of non-partisan service to the district. 

Any argument suggesting that experienced practitioners might be better off doing 
something other than what they are doing must face up to Fiorina's skepticism about who 
is more likely to know the business of politics. In this case, however, it is easy to see 
how politicians might become deceived on a broad scale. The benefits of co-opting the 
local opposition with a service orientation would be palpably and immediately clear, as 
in Fiorina's district A. By the time anyone figured out what dangers might also exist, it 
would be too late. 


Concluding remarks 
Given that politicians, activists, and other insiders apparently believe that a 
strategy of constituency service is a highly effective tool for cultivating electoral 
support, it is neither surprising nor inappropriate that political scientists arriving on 
the scene should pick up the idea and run with it too. One has to start some place. But it 


is beginning to seem that we aren't getting as far as we would like. One might conclude, 
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in light of this, that it is time to try some new bets. One promising bet, as it seems to 
me, would be a more intense focus on local political activists in relation to Congressional 
politics — what the primary concerns of the activists are and how these concerns vary 
across electoral settings; how, if at all, the activists are organized; and how, if at all, it 
matters to them whether the local MC hails from their own party. Jacobson and 
Kernell's pioneering work has made it abundantly clear that the relationship between 


voters and incumbent MCs is mediated by the strategic decisions of potential opponents. 


Perhaps potential opponents represent only a part of the story of strategic mediation by 
elites. 
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A SECURITY COMMUNITY: ITS THEORY AND REALITY 
Introduction 


With the end of the Cold War emerged the idea of 
establishing security communities by certain nations. This has 
been true especially among major powers of the world. In 1991 
Secretary of State James A. Baker III, wrote that in Asia as in 
Europe the international system is in the midst of transformation 
without global conflagration. In the past four decades, 
according to Baker, a loose network of bilateral alliances with 
the United States at its core has fostered stability and security 
in the Asia-Pacific region. Yet the change of the security 
foundation in that area has required multinational approaches to 
“an emerging Asia-Pacific community." <1> 

In his two historic addresses--at Vladivostok in July 1986 
and at Krasnoyarsk in September 1988--the Soviet President 
Gorbachev outlined his new Asia policy and stressed a similar 
multinational approach to the Asia-Pacific security. Japan has 
also been interested in establishing an East Asia cooperative 
framework consisting of major powers in the region. The Japanese 
Prime Ministers have addressed such possibility since 1989. 
China, historically being invaded and threatened by other major 
powers in the world, has become a strong regional and world power 
and turned into an indispensable participant of any security 
establishment in that area. China recently has indicated its 
positive attitudes towards multinational cooperation and the 
major representative for this new international idea is Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen. 

In a concrete form, a security community is a functional 
organization like today’s NATO. But a security community also 
exists in a non-organizational form or a pre-organizational form. 
In this sense, a community is "a sense of shared values, shared 
interests, high levels of current communications, and the 
convention of peaceful settlement of disputes."<2> Or in short, 
"a security community is an area where people resolve disputes 
through peaceful means."<3> Karl Deutsch et al. divided 
security-communities into two types: "amalgamated" and 
"pluralistic." 

By AMALGAMATION we mean the formal merger of two or 

more previously independent units into a single lager 

unit, with some type of common government after 

amalgamation. ... The United States today is an example 

of the amalgamated type. , 

The PLURALISTIC security-community, on the other hand, 

retains the legal independence of separate governments. 

The combined territory of the United States and Canada 

is an example of the pluralistic type.<4> 

The present study is primarily concerned with a pluralistic 
security community, not a supranational or a world government. 
What, then, makes possible the development of a pluralistic 
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security community? Policy and reality have posed a challenge to 
the study and theory of security communities. 

This paper examines the field of security communities with 
several ideas in mind. First, what has been and needs to be done 
in the field? Second, the paper proposes a new research agenda 
for future study. Third, the paper explores the problems and 
prospects of a security community in theory and in practice. 


A Survey: The Study Of Security Communities 


LITERATURE REVIEW 

The study of a security community develops within the 
general paradigm of international organizations. And the 
scholarship has demarcated several "intellectual eras" of the 
past decades.<5> In the first decade and a half of the post- 
World War II period (1945-1960), realist theory of international 
relations dominated the discipline of international 
organizations. Realism stressed the conflictual nature of 
international politics, the struggle for national power, 
sovereignty, and the role of military forces. "To the extent 
that realists had an interest in international organization, it 
was limited essentially to those institutions associated with 
managing ‘balance of power’ or ‘concert of power’ politics, not 
institutions associated with maintaining ‘collective security, ’ 
carrying out economic-social welfare functions, or building 
larger political communities beyond the nation-state."<6> 

During this period, there was a spate of publications on 
various characteristics, rules, procedures, and functions of the 
United Nations.<7> Living in the early years of the Cold War and 
under the influence of realism, the students of international 
organizations took a self-explanatory political perspective. At 
the same time, some studies also reflected an incipient movement 
from traditional normative analysis toward more rigorous 
empirical and quantitative research. One example was Inis 
Claude’s Swords Into Plowshares,<8> recognized as a work blending 
idealism and realism and as a framework of both interpretive and 
empirical studies.<9> When the European Common Market was 
created in 1957, an increasing interest in regional integration 
developed in the field of international organization. Thanks to 
Ernst Haas’ Uniting Europe (1958)<10> and Deutsch et al.'s 
Political Community and the North Atlantic Area (1957)<11>, the 
concept of "regional integration" was born and has been widely 
used and examined ever since then. 

Between 1960 and 1970, the European economic cooperation 
attracted more and more scholars to the study of regional 
integration. Various schools of integration theory developed 
under the realist paradigm, which were federalist, 
transactionalist (or communicationist), and neofunctionalist. 
Federalists approached integration from an institutional 
perspective. In their eyes, it was necessary to dismantle 
national governmental institutions and establish supranational 
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institutions in order to arrive in an integration among the new 
participant units.<12> The goal of federalism was to seek more 
effective but centralized governmental action on the one hand and 
democracy and autonomy on the other. Functionalists also called 
for supranational institutions but differed from federalism in 
promoting integration first in technical and non-political areas. 
The functional spillover of the international corporation in 
technical areas would extend over into more sensitive and 
controversial areas.<13> Haas opposed this apolitical 
postulation and his neo-functionalism instead stressed roles of 
elites, decision-making, and actor perceptions in an integration 
process <14>. 

Among the three schools, it was Karl Deutsch 
(transactionalist) who measured integration primarily through the 
increase of transaction flow (e.g. trade) and suggested 
integration as a terminal condition of a security community. 
Integration is peaceful settlement of conflicts among different 
parties. Transactionalists did not emphasize the institutional 
establishment as much as the other schools. 

It is worth noting that the study of regional integration in 
general took a somewhat different perspective from the realist 
theory. The former was "concerned with tasks, transactions, 
perceptions, and learning, not with sovereignty, military 
capability, and balance of power" and therefore there was no 
dichotomy between "high" politics and "low" politics.<15> Yet, 
"the community idea did not really break the barrier of national 
sovereignty" because "its basic aims and character were more 
political than functional."<16> It is also crucial to note that 
Deutsch’s model was not designed as the other two to establish a 
concrete institution like the UN or any other kind of 
international organization. 

The 1970s witnessed the rise of a globalist paradigm<17> 
that challenged the realist dominance of international 
organizations study. A series of new world phenomena surfaced in 
this decade: the 1973 OPEC oil challenge to the developed 
countries, the defeat of the U.S. in Vietnam, cross-national 
pollution, overpopulation, and the continued third world poverty. 
Globalists attacked the incompetence of realism in explaining the 
current "complex interdependence" composed of state, 
transnational, and non-state actors.<18> Though writings on 
regional integration continued to appear, integration scholars 
had been criticized as neglecting global, multinational, and 
transnational dynamics.<19> Haas even declared the obsolescence 
of the regional integration theory and a substitute of "a 
supranational community."<20> The rise of globalism was 
accompanied by the postbehavioral movement which asserted the 
need for a combination of normative analysis with quantitative 
research. 

Globalism contributed to the study of international 
organizations and security communities in bringing global factors 
into the old and inadequate notion of regional integration. The 
world has developed to the point that challenges us in both 
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theory and in practice to take into account the impact of 
interdependence of the world in any issue area. Therefore, we 
cannot ignore global factors. Interdependence as a concept has 
broad implications for a regional security community. 

We may characterize the period from 1980 to the present as a 
"regime" era in the international organizations study. According 
to Stephen Krasner, 

International regimes are defined as principles, norms, 

rules, and decision-making procedures around which 

actor expectations converge in a given issue-area. At 

a starting point, regimes have been conceptualized as 

intervening variables standing between basic causal 

factors on the one hand and outcomes and behavior on 

the other.<21> 
What the regime theory tried to explain is the role of regime 
between a set of independent variables and dependent variables, 
i.e. a formula, Basic Causal Variables--Regimes--Related Behavior 
and Outcomes.<22> Some scholars follow this theory and even view 
a direct relationship between regimes and outcomes; some deny any 
connection between regimes and outcomes; and most interested 
scholars put forward modifications for the theory.<23> The fact 
is that the regime theory generated a debate and broad interests 
in the 1980s. 

Regime theory becomes prevailing due to two major 
developments. One is the globalism that emerged in the 1970s and 
the other is Neorealism, and both accept the concept regime. 
Neorealism asserts to clarify some traditional concepts like 
"power" and to reinterpret the international system with the 
classic realist model (balance of power) but in a more scientific 
method (the emphasis on structural change of the international 
system) .<24> Neorealism stresses power and a hegemon as a source 
of the world order. Whereas globalists apply the concept regime 
to explain "the nonfungibility of power across various issue- 
areas," Neorealists view it as an explanatory variable 
illustrating the limits of cooperation in an anarchical 
system.<25> 

Regime theory, however, did not improve the study of 
international organizations and specifically of a security 
community as expected. "The concept of regime has meant almost 
intellectual chaos."<26> It is ambiguous, imprecise, and static 
in interpreting international relations.<27> Regime has been 
used for a pattern of interaction, collective goods, 
international law, and international organizations. As a result, 
the concept means too many different things to be universally 
applicable and identical. Related to this research--a security 
community, we also hesitate to accept regime as an "intervening" 
or independent variable. As Robert Jervis explained, regimes can 
hardly be established in the security area as in economic domains 
due to diversified and competitive security concerns. In most 
Situations, there are direct relationships between basic causal 
variables and related behavior and outcomes, in which regimes do 
not play any independent role.<28> 


Despite some weaknesses within the regime paradigm, we 
notice its important implications when we take regime as a 
dependent variable.<29> Jervis listed several conditions for the 
formation and maintaining of a security regime: (1) the great 
powers want it; (2) the major states believe that others share 
the value of mutual security and cooperation; (3) the actors deny 
that security is protected by expansion; (4) "war and 
individualistic pursuit of security must be seen as costly."<30> 
Apparently, these are necessary conditions for the development of 
a security community. For our research, we need to take into 
account these important components of a security community. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Haas argued the obsolescence of regional integration theory. 
But there has been no clear evidence supporting the substitution 
of regional integration by "a supranational community." Haas’ 
statement seems premature at least in the Asia-Pacific region 
where projects have been made for a security community both at 
intellectual and governmental levels.<31> But Haas was correct 
in 1970 pointing out that in the study of regional integration in 
general and, of a security community in particular, we still lack 
a clear dependent variable.<32> 

This author would argue that the study of regional security 
community is not outdated but remains imperfect. Without 
entirely depending on traditional realist or a globalist 
paradigm, the goal of this research is to further and refine the 
scope and nature of the previous security community theory that 
has combined characteristics of both realism and globalist 
theory. We need to consider global factors and important 
implications of the regime theory for a security community. And 
we need to develop a clear dependent variable concerning a 
security community. That is "cohesion" in this research. 

We argue that to understand how a security community may 
emerge and endure, we need first explore the meaning and 
requisites of cohesion in a security community--what are the 
components of a cohesive security community. In other words, we 
need to ask: What is the likelihood of the development of 
security communities? Under what circumstance would states want 
to create a security community? A theoretical study of cohesion 
should contribute to policy options about the formation of a 
stable security community. 


A Research Agenda For Security Communities 
--Cohesion And A Security Community 


Cohesion is a characteristic of a relationship which binds 
parties together and helps the relationship withstand stress 
resist collapse. In a cohesive relationship, we would expect 
parties to have similar goals, commitments, and attitudes, 
collaborate in action. It would be expected, over time, that 
parties in a cohesive relationship would become integrated 
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and that each party would resort to non-violent means to settle 
conflicts that develop within the relationship. Thus, cohesion 
is a necessary attribute of a stable security community. 


COMPONENTS OF COHESION 
Ole R. Holsti et al. defined cohesion as having "both 
attitudinal and behavioral components": 

Behavioral definitions of group cohesion emphasize 
the direct nature of relations and information flow 
between members of the group. Furthermore, they assume 
that actors are collaborating in such a way as to 
coordinate their individual behaviors within some kind 
of group or organizational context. 


[A]ttitudinal component of cohesion has often been 
defined in social-psychological studies as the shared 
attractions or consensus among the members of a 
group.<33> 
Behavioral cohesion is connected with attitudinal cohesion: 
the psychological state ... enables a collection of 
people to experience a unity of feeling and purpose and 
to work in harmony toward a common goal.<34> 
Max Weber’s study of "solidary social relationships" 
addresses on the attitudinal component of cohesion. Weber 
elaborates: 
A social relationship will be called ‘communal’ if and 
so far as the orientation of social action--whether in 
the individual case, on the average, or in the pure 
type--is based on a subjective feeling of the parties, 
whether affectual or traditional, that they belong 
together. A social relationship will, on the other 
hand, be called ‘associative’ ... It is especially 
common, though by no means inevitable, for the 
associative type of relationship to rest on a rational 
agreement by mutual consent.<35> 
Thus social cohesion is "communal" and/or “associative. " 
The cohesion is based on the "subjective feeling" by which the 
parties "belong together," or on the "rational agreement by 
mutual consent." To rephrase, a strong identification with a 
group is an important component of a security community. 
Attitudinal components of cohesion can be specified by four 
interacting sets of variables: 
(a) his motive base for attraction, consisting of his 
needs for affiliation, recognition, security, money, or 
other values that can be mediated by groups; (b) the 
incentive properties of the group, consisting of its 
goals, programs, characteristics of its members, style 
of operation, prestige, or other properties of 
Significance for his motive base; (c) his expectancy, 
the subjective probability, that membership will 
actually have beneficial or detrimental consequences 
for him; and (da) his comparison level--his conception 


of the level of outcomes that group membership should 

provide.<36> 
Thus important elements of cohesion are affiliation or 
identification with a community, the incentive properties of a 
community, and common goals. 

As both an attitudinal and behavioral component, integration 
or peaceful change is another component of cohesion. Edward 
Shils warned that "human beings have limited capacities for 
integration, and the collectivities they form likewise have 
limited capacities."<37> Both conflicts and integration are 
"shifting and discontinuous."<38> According to Shils, conflicts 
coexist with peace and societies survive class conflicts. 

Keeping the “universal conflict" in mind, however, we are looking 
to integration. "An integrated system is cohesive to the extent 
that it can withstand stress and strain, support disequilibrium, 
and resist disruptions."<39> 

"Integration," in the context of a security community, has a 
specific meaning. An earlier study of security communities by 
Deutsch et al. (1957) clarifies several variables relevant to 
security community development: 

A SECURITY-COMMUNITY is a group of people which has 

become "integrated." 

By INTEGRATION we mean the attainment, within a 

territory, of a "sense of community" and of 

institutions and practices strong enough and widespread 

enough to assure, for a "long" time, dependable 

expectations of "peaceful change" among its population. 

By SENSE OF COMMUNITY, we mean a belief ... that common 

social problems must and can be resolved by processes 

of “peaceful change." 

By PEACEFUL CHANGE we mean the resolution of social 

problems, normally by institutionalized procedures, 

without resort to large-scale physical force.<40> 

In sum, components of cohesion include collaborative action 
and attitudinal consensus (group identification, common interests 
and goals, incentive properties of a group, and peaceful change-- 
integration). These components are important indicators of 
cohesion for a security community. 

Cohesion is, of course, not static. Some authors have 
described the development of cohesion in various approaches, 
e.g., the linear-progressive model, the life cycle model, and the 
pendular or recurring cycle model. Others suggest that the 
accurate model should be the combination of all the models.<41> 
Cohesion also develops into different phases that indicate 
different cohesion characteristics.<42> 


CORRELATES OF COHESION 

This section investigates what the previous studies have 
found about correlates of cohesion for a security community. The 
literature discussed here has a broad scope from economic 
interdependence, perception, and ideology, to the world power 
structure. Understanding the correlates of cohesion is 
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Significant in investigating the formation of a security 
community. 


Economic interdependence This present research recognizes 
the contributions of the regional integration/community theory to 
the study of a security community. Integration scholars often 
claim the importance of economic conditions for the creation of a 
security community. In the North Atlantic area, Deutsch et al. 
addressed one important condition for the "newly-emerging" 
community as "widespread acceptance by national governments of 
substantial responsibility for economic welfare."<43> According 
to Haas and Allen Whiting, "military cooperation without the 
creation of common economic, colonial and even social policies 
among the participating nations is rapidly becoming 
impossible."<44> "Of all issues and policy areas the commitments 
to create a community market is the most conducive to rapid 
regional integration and the maximization of a spillover."<45> 
As pointed out by Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, "many of the 
insights from integration theory could be transferred to the 
growing and broader dimensions of international economic 
interdependence. "<46> 

Emile Durkheim raised this question in the 19th century: 
what were the consequences of the modern capitalist system of the 
division of labor on the cohesion of societies? "How does it 
come about that the individual, whilst becoming more autonomous, 
depends ever more closely upon society?"<47> 

Durkheim concludes: mechanic solidarity exists in a pre- 
modern society where there is a homogeneous cultural unity and 
“collective conscience." In contrast, organic solidarity is 
characteristic of modern society where social cohesion derives 
from the functional interdependence in the division of labor.<48> 
This present research is particularly concerned with the organic 
cohesion that is "the totality of bonds that bond us to one 
another and to society" and the functional interdependence among 
members .<49> 

Since Durkheim, there have been various orientations 
interpreting the concept interdependence. According to Richard 
Cooper, economic interdependence is "the sensitivity of economic 
transactions between two or more nations to economic developments 
within those nations," such as taxation, inflation, interest 
rates, and labor.<50> Economic interdependence, through national 
markets, “threatens national autonomy in the determination and 
pursuit of economic objectives."<51> Cooper argued that this 
kind of economic interdependence is detrimental to international 
cooperation.<52> 

Kenneth Waltz (1970)<53> and David Baldwin (1980)<54> 
suggested that the nature of interdependence is mutual dependence 
and gave less weight to the sensitivity. According to them, 
interdependence is the relationship which two actors find is 
costly to break. If such costs are unevenly distributed, one 
actor becomes dependent on the other in terms of the relationship 
or one actor is able to control the other. Waltz concluded that 


the major part of the world was dependent upon the actions taken 
by the two superpowers.<55> 

A broadly acknowledged concept of interdependence in 
political science was developed by Keohane and Nye.<56> 
Interdependence, according to the two authors, is characterized 
not only by benefits but also costs. Moreover, we must be 
"Cautious about the prospect that rising interdependence is 
creating a brave new world of cooperation to replace the bad old 
world of international conflict."<57> And "it is asymmetries in 
dependence that are most likely to provide sources of influence 
for actors in their dealings with one another."<58> 

They developed the concept of "Sensitivity" but differed 
from Cooper. Cooper’s sensitivity becomes the "vulnerability 
interdependence" by the later two authors. Keohane and Nye 
specified two kinds of interdependence--sensitivity 
interdependence and vulnerability interdependence: 

In terms of the costs of dependence, sensitivity means 

liability to costly effects imposed from outside before 

policies are altered to try to change the situation. 

Vulnerability can be defined as an actor’s liability to 

suffer costs imposed by external events after policies 

have been altered.<59> 
In other words, sensitivity indicates "how quickly do changes in 
one country bring costly changes in another." It is explained 
not only by "the volume of flows across borders but also by the 
costly effects of changes in transactions on the societies and 
governments."<60> But the framework of policies remains. 
Keohane and Nye argued that vulnerability interdependence is more 
important than sensitivity interdependence in "providing power 
sources to actors."<61> Vulnerability interdependence is to make 
"effective adjustments to a changed environment over a period of 
time."<62> The two authors warned that vulnerability may involve 
costs in terms of domestic or international, social or miliary 
repercussions .<63> 

From the foregoing literature, we learn that interdependence 
(either sensitivity or vulnerability) is not always favorable for 
international cooperation. Only positive interdependence may 
lead to multinational cooperation in the international system. 
It is in this context that this research applies the concept of 
economic interdependence. Richard Rosecrance et al.’s definition 
of interdependence is especially helpful: it is the "direct and 
positive linkage of the interests of states such that when the 
position of one state changes, the position of others is 
affected, and in the same direction."<64> Rosecrance et al. 
added that if "complete interdependence" in this sense "were 
achieved, nations would have no incentive to seek advantages at 
the expense of each other."<65> Robert Tucker defines positive 
interdependence as a relationship in which the interests of the 
parties vary directly though still perhaps quite unequally.<66> 
Yet Tucker also warned that positive interdependence may also be 
a cause of conflict due to the inequality of gains of each 
party .<67> 
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Scholars have done empirical research on this hypothesis: 
when interdependence is mutually beneficial, "an increase in 
interdependence will be associated with a decline in 
conflict."<68> The findings demonstrate "a strong inverse 
relationship between trade and conflict." The rationale lies in 
“a country’s need to reduce threats posed by sensitivities and 
vulnerabilities that may hamper the benefits anticipated under an 
interaction."<69> 

Based upon the above literature, there is a correlationship 
that is the more economically and positively interdependent the 
States, the stronger the cohesion of a security community (H,). 

This hypothesis suggests that economic interdependence would 
affect the cohesion of a security community which has both 
attitudinal and behavioral components. 


Perception In addition to the relationship between economic 
interdependence and cohesion, the impact of perceptions/attitudes 
on behaviors, or in other words, the interaction between the two 
components of cohesion possesses a great significance for our 
research. 

The study of perceptions was brought into the field of 
decision-making of foreign policy in the 1950s and a substantial 
body of literature has been developed since then.<70> 

Why are attitudes important for policy behaviors? Jervis 
explained: 

[I]t is often impossible to explain crucial decisions 

and policies without reference to the decision-makers’ 

beliefs about the world and their images of others. 

That is to say, these cognitions are part of the 

proximate cause of the relevant behavior and other 

levels of analysis cannot immediately tell us what they 

will be.<71> 
In explaining the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, Graham T. Allison 
also proposed an "implicit conceptual model" that has significant 
consequences for decision-makers’ behaviors.<72> In short, if 
perceptions and attitudes "persist over time," they would play an 
important role in policy-making and consequent behaviors.<73> 

We have defined the concepts of coherent attitudes and 
behaviors in the earlier pages. Based on the above literature, 
we propose the hypothesis: the stronger the attitudinal cohesion, 
the more coherent the behaviors of state leaders (H,). 


Ideology Cohesion also correlates with ideology. Deutsch 
et al. viewed one condition for an integrated pluralistic 
security community as the "compatibility of major values relevant 
to political decision-making. "<74> Similarly, Haas (1961)<75> 
proposed that ideological homogeneity is essential for a 
community. 

When addressing alliance cohesion, George Liska<76> 
suggested that an alliance ideology defines alliance basis and 
solidarity. Holsti et al. found that ideology plays some role in 
forming an alliance<77> and "once the alliance is formed, ... it 
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appears that ideological heterogeneity does not have many 
disruptive effects."<78> Stephen Walt also confirmed some though 
not major impact of ideologies in forming an alliance.<79> These 
scholars agreed at least at three points in their research. 
First, Similar ideologies play a favorable role for alliance 
cohesion. Second, this role varies at different stages of an 
alliance. Third, similarity of ideologies plays a more favorable 
role than diversity of ideologies for alliance cohesion. 

We can apply these implications for our study of security 
communities. Recently Rosecrance wrote that the most effective 
method to prevent international chaos is rule by a "central 
coalition." Today’s new central coalition is composed of the 
U.S., Russia, Japan, China, and the European Community. The 
question is how long this coalition will last.<80> In order to 
maintain and facilitate this coalition, one of necessary 
conditions is "ideological agreement."<81> Rosecrance indicated 
that success or failure of a coalition has been historically 
caused by ideological division or agreement. 

Thus we need examine the hypothesis that the more homogenous 
political ideologies among states, the more cohesive a security 
community. 


Power structure Further concern of studies of security 
communities is the impact of the changing world power structure 


(distribution of power) on community cohesion. As Kellerman 
stated: 

A group with a high degree of cohesion will also 

possess a leader whose presence is continuously and 

strongly felt. On the other hand, one of the surest 

ways of undermining the cohesive structure of groups 

is for the leader to be absent from the group, either 

physically or with respect to ongoing interest.<82> 

A leading power plays a predominant role in maintaining 
alliance cohesion.<83> Similarly, a leading power also 
determines the stability of the international system. Scholars 
have studied power relationships from the world economy 
model,<84> hegemonic stability model,<85> long cycle model,<86> 
and power transfer model.<87> All the approaches agreed at the 
point that when a hegemon’s position is consolidated, or when the 
world power is concentrated in fewer great nations, the states 
are less interdependent, the norms of order are observed, and the 
core of the system is peaceful and stable. In contrast, when the 
hegemon declines, the distribution of power is diversified, 
states become more interdependent, new great powers challenge 
each other, and war occurs. 

This literature suggests that the stronger a leading power 
the stronger the cohesion of a security community. 


HYPOTHESES: A RESEARCH AGENDA 

From the above literature (or general theories), this paper 
has developed the following hypotheses that present a research 
agenda for future study: 


H,,- The more economically interdependent the states, the 
stronger the attitudinal cohesion of a security community.<88> 

H,,- The more economically interdependent the states, the 
stronger the behavioral cohesion of a security community. 

H,. The stronger the attitudinal cohesion, the more coherent 
the behaviors of states in a security community.<89> 

H,. The more homogenous state ideologies, the more cohesive 
a security community.<90> 

H,. The stronger the leading power the stronger the cohesion 
of a security community.<91> 


Problems And Prospects: 
A Security Community As A Theory And Reality 


The research agenda as a general paradigm has incorporated 
both global and regional, attitudinal and behavioral factors, and 
addressed economic, ideological, psychological, and military 
concerns. It may have taken a step forward on the basis of the 
previous studies of security communities. 

Problems remain in the field of study. First, the research 
scope needs to be extended because there are other important 
factors affecting the formation of a security community. 
Domestic politics, such as a constitution or a revolution, may 
play a major role in cooperation and peaceful change among 
various nations.<92> Environmental concern is shaping a new 
policy that promotes or prevents the development of a security 
community.<93> Even generally included in the above agenda, 
there are still other specific issues concerned with a security 
community, such as nuclear threat,<94> arms transfer,<95> 
technology,<96> and culture.<97> 

The second problem lies in sources of data. For some 
countries such as the United States, rich and official documents 
exist and are available for use. For others, the data 
availability is often discouraging. Sources either do not exist 
or only appear in a non-systematic form. Under this situation, 
researchers have to depend on second-hand materials. There are 
also statistical data sets available for the field of security 
communities (Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research), but often they fail to fit a specific project. 

The third problem is the limited geographic scope of the 
research. The study of security communities has traditionally 
focused on Europe and an academic bias even denied the 
possibility of security communities in other areas such as East 
Asia.<98> This assumption is questionable both in theory and in 
practice. Such an assumption would restrain a healthy 
development of the academic field. 

Finally, there is a potential problem of conceptualization. 
We have in the early part of the paper defined and clarified the 
dependent variable cohesion. It is still a challenge for 
researchers to operationalize concepts such as economic 
interdependence, ideology, a leading international power, and the 


like. Lessons from previous research demonstrate that we need be 
concerned about "conceptual clarification and 
operationalization." "There has been a tendency to move too 
quickly from a perfunctory statement of several theoretical 
propositions to a mechanical application of statistical 
methods."<99> 

In reality, challenges are also posing towards the formation 
or development of any security community. On the one hand, 
internationalism, humanitarianism, and interdependence are making 
a new history. This process has been strengthened by the end of 
the Cold War. On the other, nationalism, isolationism, 
protectionism, and national sovereignty are remaining assertive 
and regaining vitality in certain parts of the world.<100> The 
gap between the South and the North is not shrinking but 
expanding. Whereas developing nations seek more technological 
and financial inputs from the developed countries, the leading 
economies including Japan and the U.S. are besieged by their own 
domestic recessions. The slackness of the world economy seems 
leave little room for a benign international aid or global 
cooperation. 

As for international security, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union brought up new dangers to the international system. 
Although the superpower rivalry ended, the question has become 
whether conflicts and potential war tend to be regional and more 
unpredictable.<101> Further, there is a very specific dilemma 
for a security community. That is, with the end of the Cold War, 
the U.S. still maintains its military alliances in the world, in 
the Asia-Pacific region, for example. The U.S.-Japanese, the 
U.S.-South Korean, and the U.S.-Australian alliances remain 
strong. How, then, can these alliances possibly coexist with a 
security community? This is a policy question but it also 
bounces the puzzle to the theory. 

These problems for a security community call for a thorough 
and comprehensive analysis. We approach future study of security 
communities from both academic and policy perspectives. 

First, Scholars have addressed the issue of cohesion in a 
broad social and political context.<102> As a result, there has 
been a solid theoretical basis to develop the field of security 
community studies into an interdisciplinary subject. This effort 
will diversify the research directions and encompass as many 
factors as possible that influence a security community. 

Second, consistent research and publications have opened the 
research fields of security communities in Latin America and 
Asia-Pacific region,<103> in addition to Europe. This latest 
research development will contribute both to a policy and to the 
theory. 

Third, in addition to plenty normative studies in this field 
(often seen in Foreign Affairs, Bulletin of Peace Proposals, and 
many think-tank publications), there are systematic and empirical 
achievements at the same time.<104> Both normative and empirical 
studies help clarify concepts, develop theories, and bridge 
theoretical statements and empirical methods. 
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As for the reality, perhaps just because of the existing 
dangers, threats, and instabilities, at least all major power 
leaders have expressed interests in a broad cooperative 
framework, as addressed in the beginning of this paper. 
Moreover, they have coordinated their policies towards North 
Korea, Cambodia, Irag, and other issue areas. In terms of the 
military alliances, the U.S. and other state leaders do not 
perceive them outdated or still directed against old enemies who 
no longer existed.<105> They stated to use the alliances to deal 
with regional disturbances and potential dangers. This way 
alliances would not contradict the development of a security 
community. 

In theory, a military alliance and a security community 
differ each other but not necessarily exclude mutually. An 
alliance has the following features: 

(1) a collaborative relationship between at least two 

nation-states, (2) (potentially) aggregation of 

military forces, (3) commonality of national security 

interests, typically viewed via a mutually perceived 

threat, and (4) belief in the value of collective over 
individual action.<106> 
Scholarships compare collective security with alliance: 

Though collective security depends heavily on the 

allying process, it departs from the fundamental 

assumptions of alliance in at least one aspect. Under 

collective security it is in the interest of all to 
preserve peace within the community of nations ... In 
contrast, alliance turns on expediency, that is, self- 
serving behavior based on rational calculation of 
comparative advantage.<107> 

Thus, alliances, which are counter-enemy oriented, also 
contain favorable characteristics for a security community such 
as “allying process" or a collaborative relationship within an 
alliance. 


Conclusion 

This paper has critically reviewed the field of security 
community studies. On the basis of the previous studies, the 
proposed research agenda centers on the dependent variable 
cohesion and develops research hypotheses for the development of 
a cohesive security community. But this paper does not conduct 
an empirical research <108>. The limited goal of the paper is 
try to point to a new research direction and offer some policy 
implications. 

The development of the security communities has reflected 
international changes. Since the end of the World War II, this 
field has incorporated all major features of each age. Over 
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time, the knowledge concerned about security communities has 
accumulated and the theory has been refined and timely adjusted 
to the policy environment. 

The field of security communities since the beginning has 
also an interdisciplinary tradition. Sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, and political scientists have all 
contributed to and enriched the theory and the discipline. 
Scholarships from various disciplines have brought contending 
approaches and methods into the security community research. 

The end of the Cold War opened a new era and opportunity for 
interested researchers to rethink about the field of security 
communities. The post-Cold War era is old and new. The interest 
in international cooperation among states has increased but 
instabilities and crises stay on. This current policy 
requirement deserves serious attention and efforts from many 
scholars. Meanwhile, the existing problems within the field of 
security community study acquire theoretical innovations and 
open-minded exploitations. By meeting the challenges, the future 
study of security communities will not only contribute to 
international relations but also advance the international 
relations theory. 
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I. Introduction 

In the spring of 1990, a crucial amendment was made to the 
then Soviet Constitution by the Soviet government. The provisions 
on the leading role of the Communist Party--the vanguard of the 
people--in Soviet political system were eliminated from Article 6. 


This constitutional change, de facto as well as de jure, ended more 


than seventy years of one-party rule in the former Soviet Union and 


started the USSR’s transition to a multiparty democracy. Since 
then, we have witnessed monumental changes in the land of Lenin 
including the dissolution of the USSR, yet we have not seen a 
functioning competitive party system in the successor states of the 
former USSR, including Russia. 

In the last two years, Russian politics has been largely a 
game among prominent individual political figures such as Boris 
Yeltsin, Alexander Rotskoy, Roslan Khasblatov, Igor Gayder, Gavril 
Popov, Anatoly Sobchak, Arkadiy Volskiy, Alexander Yakovlev, and 
Valeriy Zorkin. Most of the individual politicians operate from 
their respective institutional base such as the presidency, the 
vice presidency, the prime ministership, the Congress of People’s 
Deputies, the Constitutional Court, the Central Bank, and interest 
groups. Political news coming out of Moscow has often been 
dominated by rivalries among these individuals, e.g., the president 
vs. the vice president, the president vs. the Speaker of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies, the president vs. the Chairman of 
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the Constitutional Court, the prime minister vs. the vice 
president, etc. Conspicuously absent are political parties at both 
the national and local levels. Although over a hundred political 
parties have come into existence since the late 1980s, their 
development is slow, their status is primitive, and their influence 
is very limited. In this respect, the experience of democratic 
transition in Russia is quite different from the experience of 
other new democracies such as Spain, Latin American countries and 
even Poland as far party politics is concerned. 

The slow process of institutionalization of political parties 
and party politics has been a key contributing factor in the 
political instability that has haunted Russia in the past few years 
and has clouded the prospect of Russia’s development into a mature 
democracy. Many people believe that President Yeltsin made a 
strategic mistake in failing to establish his own political party 
to mobilize popular support for his reform programs in the face of 
opposition from his opponents in the Congress of People’s Deputies. 

This paper attempts to explain the slow development of 
political parties and competitive party politics in Russia by 
applying Western theories on political parties and comparing Russia 
with other democratic-transitional countries with regard to 
establishing or re-establishing democratic party politics after 


authoritarian rule. No single factor is sufficient to account for 


the low level of party development in Russia. A comprehensive 


explanation needs to examine factors such as the Russian historical 


legacy, the sudden collapse of the Soviet Communist Party (CPSU), 
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the prevalent political apathy in the populace, and the lack of 
efforts on the part of government elites to establish a viable 
party system. However, this paper argues that the slow development 
of Russian political parties and the absence of party politics in 
Russia are due fundamentally to the fact that there is little 
profound socioeconomic stratification in Russian society, which is 


crucial for the existence of a functioning multiparty democratic 


system. This paper also argues that even before Russia develops 


herself into a pluralist society with differentiated class 
interests, national elections for both the presidency and the 
parliament, which have been absent since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, are absolutely the first necessary step, if not a substitute 
for profound socioeconomic cleavages, for Russia to begin the 


process of building normal democratic party politics. 


II. Political Parties in Russia 

The political party is often described as "the distinctive 
institution of the modern polity."! Party competition is almost 
synonymous with democratic rule.’ The emergence of modern political 
parties coincided with the expansion of voting suffrage in Western 
democracies.’ Competitive party systems offer the most effective 
institutional channel for the assimilation of new social groups as 
well as previously deprived groups in the main body of politics. In 
the last two decades party politics in more mature Western 
democracies is increasingly giving away to grass-roots types of 


mass participation such as demonstrations, radio call-in programs, 
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and TV talk shows. Yet, party competition still remains the 
dominant, most institutionalized and often most desirable form of 
democratic rule and popular participation. Holding fair and free 
multiparty elections has become the most often used criterion for 


countries to be recognized as democracies both domestically and 


internationally. The lack of institutionalization of political 


parties has been said to be the main cause of system breakdown in 
the developing countries in the post World War II period.* For the 
same reason, building a stable multiparty system is crucial for the 
survival of the emerging democracy of Russia. 

Political parties began to emerge in Russia even before the 
formal dissolution of the USSR. There were three general periods of 
major surge of political parties and party-like organizations in 
the former Soviet Union. The first surge occurred in 1988 when 
popular fronts (which were party-like organizations rather than 
formal political parties) cropped up all over the Soviet Union. 
Most of these organizations or popular movements were located in 
the minority republics and were nationalist in orientation, aiming 
at achieving autonomy or even total independence from Moscow. The 
second surge of political parties came after the constitutional 
amendment in early 1990 which legalized the establishment of non- 
communist political parties. By the end of 1990 hundreds of new 
political parties had come into being. The August coup of 1991 led 
to another wave of proliferation of political parties in Russia, 
many of which were founded on the basis of the former factions 


within the suspended Communist Party. 
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The newly established political parties in Russia exhibit two 
common features. First, they are seriously deficient in performing 
their expected political functions. Political parties, especially 
those in a pluralistic democracy, are expected to perform the 


following key functions: interest articulation or representation, 


interest aggregation, political mobilization, and control of 


government.° Interest articulation refers to the expression of 
interests of a given social grouping or class within the party and 
through the party.°® This "voice function" is a classical function 
of political parties in democracies. Because of this function, 
political parties are often described as expressive instruments in 
democratic politics. In Russia, however, few of the newly founded 
political parties have clearly-defined constituencies for interest 
representation and most political parties do not seem to be 
interested in actively voicing the interest of one particular 
social group. Even the few political parties which profess to 
represent one particular segment of the population (such as the 
Economic Freedom Party which claims to represent Russian 
businessmen) do not seem to have connections with the group they 
claim to represent and, therefore, can hardly serve as effective 
interest articulators.’ The feelings of Russians towards the new 
political parties testify to this common problem with Russian 
political parties. A nationwide survey conducted in the winter of 
1992-1993 shows that overwhelming majority of the Russian people 
(close to 80 percent) did not believe the new political parties 


(numbered in hundreds) in Russia expressed their interests.* 
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Also, few of the new political parties in Russia are effective 
interest aggregators. Interest aggregation refers to the process 
through which political parties convert or transform interests into 
concrete policies or policy proposals.® Since the Russian government 


is not controlled by any political party, political parties in 


Russia have not played any direct role in formulating official 


policies.” As non-governing parties, few of the new political 
parties in Russia have seriously attempted to outline comprehensive 
policy proposals or programs of their own to deal with the acute 
problems that Russians face. Most of their activities concerning 
policy issues stop at either expressing support for or opposition 
to policies of the Yeltsin administration. Since 1992, the 
communist parties and ultra- nationalist parties have consistently 
taken an obstructive position to the policies of the Yeltsin 
administration. The "moderate" and "centralist" parties have often 
reacted to Yeltsin’s policies in an ad hoc fashion depending on the 
popular mood of the country. The failure of Russian political 
parties, especially those opposing Yeltsin, in presenting viable 
alternative policies explains the reluctant but positive vote of 
confidence in President Boris Yeltsin by a majority of the voters 
in the referendum held in April of 1993. The failure of interest 
aggregation by Russian political parties further alienates the 
population. A survey shows that more than half of the respondents 


believe that "all new parties have been founded by people that are 


thrusting towards power" and are not concerned with representing 


their interest.!! 
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The inability of Russian political parties to function as 


effective interest aggregators also reduces their ability to 


perform another function as political parties, i.e., political and 
social mobilization. Political parties are commonly perceived as 
"affective and rational ties between the individual and the 
political system" and they transform "the former into a citizen and 
the latter into a responsive government." Put differently, the 
political party serves as the link for popular participation in the 
political polity. This link is conspicuously missing in the new 
democracy of Russia. First of all, all the new parties in Russia 
are relatively small in size. Most of the new parties have 
memberships numbering in the teens and hundreds. Only a few 
political parties claim their membership in the thousands or more.” 
In 1992, the largest political party in Russia was the Russian 
Communist Workers’ Party (RCWP) which boasted of having 150,000 
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members.'* This figure is still considerably small considering 


Russia’s population of close to 150 million. Small membership size 
is an indicator as well as a cause of the weak mobilization 
activities of Russian political parties. 

Another indicator of the weak mobilization function of Russian 
political parties is the fact that the reported party activities 
are concentrated primarily in two urban centers: Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. Outside the two urban hubs, most political parties are 
out of sight. For those political parties that claim to have set up 
branches in locations outside the few urban centers, it seems that 


the linkage is very weak at best. For instance, the Civic Union, a 
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coalition of "centralist" political parties, claimed to have opened 
divisions in 40 regions. However, the ties between the branches and 
the headquarters are described as one of "only conversations and 
exchanges of opinion that do not bind any one to anything." The 
regional branches determine their political credo on their own." 
Most political parties seem to be more interested in the factional 
maneuvering in the Congress of People’s Deputies and media 
publicity than in grass-roots mobilization for political 
participation. This deficiency of Russian political parties in 
political mobilization can be clearly seen in the limited role that 
they played in the nationwide referendum in the spring of 1993. 
Generally speaking, interest groups, especially unions such as the 
National Confederation of Trade Unions and the Agro-Industrial 
Union, have been more successful in political mobilization (such as 
organizing strikes and protests). Among the political parties, 
ironically, the communist parties have proven to be the most 
effective political mobilizers, at least in organizing street 
demonstrations. 

Finally, control of government at all levels is another key 
function ascribed to the political party. In fact, control or 


constant efforts to control political offices is a crucial 


distinction between political parties and interest groups. No 


Russian political party has yet controlled the central government 
since the end of 1991 when the former Soviet Union ceased to exist. 
Most of the existing political parties in Russia were founded after 


the election of the Russian Congress of People’s Deputies in 1990 
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and the Russian presidential election in 1991. Since then, no 


nationwide elections have been held. Since his presidency, Boris 


Yeltsin has never formed a political party of his own even though 


he has close relationships with a number of reform-oriented 
political organizations. Vice President Alexander Rotskoy has been 
closely associated with the People’s Party of Free Russia which he 
helped found after the August coup of 1991. However, both Rotskoy 
and the People’s Party of Free Russia seem to downplay Rotskoy’s 
role in the party. A statement released by the party in April 1992 
claimed that Rotskoy’s role in the party was only honorary and the 
party was not trying to influence him as Vice President." 

Although electoral contests at the national level have been 
absent, there has been no shortage of elections at subnational 
levels. Data on party affiliations of local political officials are 
not available. Media reports of local elections seem to suggest 
only a limited role played by political parties which may have paid 
too much attention to the maneuvering in the Congress of People’s 
Deputies and politics among the elites.” If this is the case, 
Russian political parties are making a huge mistake, because the 
central government in Moscow is rapidly losing its grip on the vast 
country to regional and local forces which may very well decide the 
fate of Russia.” 

A second common feature of Russia’s new political parties is 
their shallow ideological underpinning. In this area, the Russian 
political parties bear no comparison with the established political 


parties in Western industrial democracies such as the British Labor 
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and Conservative parties, the American Democratic and Republican 
parties, or the French Socialist party, all of which have rich and 
legendary ideological traditions dating back to the last century. 
In Russia today, the most ideologically committed political parties 


arose from the defunct Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 


lacking or weak party ideology among most of the new parties in 


Russia is manifested in the personalization of the political 
parties, confusion of ideological labeling, and fluidity in party 
positions on issues. 

New Russian political parties seem to revolve around one or a 
few individuals who tend to arbitrarily define party interests and 
party positions on specific issues. In fact, people often refer to 
many of the new political parties by attaching the name of their 
leader, such as Travkin’s Democratic Party of Russia, Rotskoy’s 
People’s Party of Free Russia, Popov’s Russian Movement for 
Democratic Reforms, Lysenko’s Republican Party, Andreyeva’s All- 
Union Communist Party, and Astafiyev’s Constitutional Democratic 
Party, as if these political parties are personal organizations of 
these individuals. Indeed, many of the new parties were founded by 
prominent individual politicians and continue to be dominated and 
overshadowed by their founders. These powerful party bosses often 
use the party as an institutional base for their political 
maneuvering in the Congress of People’s Deputies and vis a vis 
other political forces. Party positions are often made and changed 
in an ad hoc fashion for the convenience of the party leaders 


toform alliances or better position themselves in the power 


struggles inside and outside the legislature. 

The dominant influence by individual personalities on 
political parties is a major cause for frequent splits of political 
parties. A case in point was the split of the Democratic Party of 


Russia (DPR) headed by Nikolay Travkin. During its 4th party 


congress in December of 1992, a number of delegates from the St. 


Petersburg branch openly challenged the party’s practice of 
"Travkin and the DPR are one." Instead of focusing on some 
substantial issues such as the party’s position on the private 
ownership of land, the congress was largely devoted to securing the 
position of Travkin as the party leader and purging Travkin’s 
rivals in the party.” Upset with Travkin’s personal control of the 
organization, a number of delegates formed a new party and the DPR 
was split. Cases like this explain why in Russia you may find 
parties professing to have similar or even identical ideologies 
remain separate parties. The division is often because of different 
party leaders. 

Another reflection of weak ideology among new political 
parties in Russia is the emphasis on symbolism. Analyzing the 
ideological orientation of Russian political parties is like 
walking through a huge maze. In Russia, one may find most of the 
party labels that exist in Western democracies, such as the 
Democratic Party, Christian Democratic Party, the Republican Party, 
Socialist Labor Party, the Libertarian Party, the Peasant Party, 
Liberal Democratic Party, Social Democratic Party, the Labor Party, 


etc. Apparently these party labels were copied from the West. 
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However, the similarity stops merely at the party label. For 
example, the Russian Christian Democratic Party claims to be the 
equivalent of Christian Democratic parties in Western Europe and 
the Republican party of the United States.” Yet, unlike the 


conservative Christian parties in Western Europe and the American 


GOP which advocate reliance upon private ownership and free 


enterprises, the Russian Christian Democratic Party has been 
opposed to the radical measures to transform the Russian economy to 
a market economy. This example shows the difficulty and 
inappropriateness in applying Western ideological traits associated 
with certain parties to Russia’s new political parties. With the 
large number of new political parties established in Russia in the 
last two years, the more popular and fancy parties names are in 
short supply. It even happens that two parties have registered with 
identical names while they professed totally different ideological 
orientations.” 

Another area of confusion for people in the West is labels 
such as "liberal" and "conservative" that people use to describe 
the ideological orientations of Russian political parties. In the 
West the conservatives or the Right tend to be supporters of fiscal 
constraints, less government, and traditional values. The liberals 
or the Left are most likely advocates for expansion of government’s 
role in the economy and progressiveness on social issues. This 
ideological dichotomy hardly fits the Russian ideological spectrum. 
In Russia the "liberal" and the "Left" political parties are those 


who, on the one hand, push for a more complete market-oriented 


economy and some of them are even believers of Thatcherism and 
Reaganomics while, on the other hand, are softer on social issues, 
especially on the issue of nationalism. The main parties and 
organizations in this camp include the Free Democratic Party of 


Russia, the Peasant Party of Russia, the People’s Party of Russia, 


the Living Ring, Russian Movement for Democratic Reforms, Economic 


Freedom Party, Young Russian Union and Democratic Choice. However, 
it remains to be tested how deep their belief in the market economy 
and private enterprise system is. After all, most of these parties 
have their roots in the radical wing of the former CPSU. Their 
confidence in the private market economy is mostly based on the 
contrast of the economic success of Western capitalism and the 
collapsed Soviet economy. In addition, none of these parties have 
governing responsibility in the executive branch. Thus, at the 
present time their ideology only remains on their lips. Even Boris 
Yeltsin, despite his rhetoric of radical reform and reportedly 
strong belief in the market economy, withdrew from supporting full 
privatization in Russia.” 

The "conservatives" in today’s Russia are a= strange 
combination of the communists (such as All Union Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks, Russian Communist Workers’ and Peasants’ Socialist 
Party, the Working Russia Movement, Russian Communist Workers’ 
Party) and Russian nationalists (including the Russian National 
Assembly, Russian People’s Assembly, Constitutional Democratic 
Party and the Russian Christian Democratic Movement). They are 


often referred to as "the red and the brown" coalition. In most 
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other countries these two forces whose ideology on social and 
economic issues is diametrically opposed to each other are found at 
the opposite ends of the political spectrum. In Russia, however, 
these two forces have found a lot of common ground. First of all, 
both of them are extremely bitter about the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union and are very critical of Yeltsin’s close ties with the 
West. Secondly, both forces oppose Yeltsin’s radical market reform 
programs. Their opposition to the Yeltsin government, though, is 
based upon different reasons. For the communists, Yeltsin’s crime 
is that he banned the CPSU, buried the socialist state (i.e., the 


Soviet Union), and is restoring capitalism with the help of the 


international imperialist forces. The nationalists cannot forgive 


Yeltsin as they blame him for dismantling the greater Russian 
empire (i.e., the former Soviet Union) and now for loosening 
Moscow’s grip on Russia’s unwieldy regionalism in minority areas. 
They oppose Yeltsin’s economic reforms because these reforms have 
further weakened the Russian state and made Russia look like a 
beggar in the eyes of the world. In addition, they charge that 
Yeltsin’s social and economic policies are Westernizing Russian 
society and destroying traditional Russian culture. Moreover, 
Russia’s status as a junior partner in a U.S. dominated 
international system is a particularly bitter pill for them to 
swallow. 

The political parties with the weakest ideological 
underpinning are those "moderate" or "centralist" political parties 


and organizations such as the Civic Union, the People’s Party of 
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Free Russia, the Democratic Party of Russia, the All-Russian 
Renewal Party, the Russian Social Liberal Party, the Social 


Democratic Party of Russia, and the Consolidation Party. These 


parties present themselves as the "third alternative". Very often 


their "third alternative" turns out to be wavering or switching 
sides frequently between the "liberals" and the "conservatives" 
depending upon the mood of the country and Yeltsin’s popularity. 
By comparison, the "centralist" parties are the most opportunistic 
and expedient forces on the Russian political stage. Because of 
this character, the "centralist" forces were the biggest loser in 
the April referendum. As one Russian observer wrote: 

The centralists have lost this first battle for the 
voters. They lost because they couldn’t offer anything to 
counter the assertion, initiated by Democratic Russia and 
actively propagandized by the news media: It is either 
Yeltsin and democracy, or the Stalinists and fascists 
will come to power and totalitarianism will return. The 
voters didn’t see any third alternative force in the 
referendum.” 

Explaining Russian Party Politics 

In explaining the immature development of party politics in 
Russia, a number of factors have been cited, including the lack of 
a democratic tradition and multiparty politics in Russia, the high 
level of cynicism in the Russian population, the sudden collapse of 
the CPSU, the short period of post-Soviet Russian history, the lack 
of state laws and regulations on political parties, and the 
increasing regionalism in Russian politics.*% Even though all the 


above factors have played a role in accounting for the lack of 


development of Russian political parties and a functioning party 
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system, they fall short of offering the most fundamental reasons 
for the current status of party development and party politics in 
Russia. The deficiency of these explanations becomes more evident 
when the Russian experience is compared with other previously 
authoritarian states which went through similar process of 
democratization. For example, Poland has had a more successful 
transition from communist one-party rule to a multiparty democracy. 
Poland cannot be said to enjoy a more benign tradition of 
democratic practices and multiparty politics. It took Spain less 
than a year to establish a functioning multiparty system after the 
death of Francisco Franco. The fundamental reasons for Russia’s 
failure to develop a working multiparty democracy are the absence 
of profound socioeconomic cleavages and nationwide elections for 
political offices. 

The origin and the development of party politics in Western 
democracies reveal that political parties, as articulated by 
Giovanni Satori, are dependent variables reflecting social 
stratification and cleavages.” The prime source of sustained 
internal cleavage is the classes.” The most important basis for 
different classes is the economic self-interest. Karl Marx was 
quite correct in his claim that economics determines politics even 
though he overly exaggerated the one-way relationship between the 


two. In rebutting Marx’s rigid class concept, Western liberalism 


emphasizes the cross-cutting nature of societal interests. Yet, 


electoral returns in democracies have proven again and again that 


people’s political behavior is primarily determined by their 
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socioeconomic standing in the society. Indeed, as Seymour Martin 
Lipset pointed out, even in the United States, popularly believed 
to be a "Classless" society, polling studies consistently show that 
voters’ likelihood to vote Democratic increases sharply as he or 


she moves down the occupational or income ladder.” 


Political parties have always been the prime instrument 


representing the different classes and social groupings in society. 
Seymour Martin Lipset made the generalization on a world scale that 
"parties are primarily based on either the lower classes or the 
middle and upper classes" despite many parties’ renunciation of 
class conflict or loyalty in rhetoric.* Lipset further argued that 
this cleavage contributes positively to the integration of 
societies and organizations.” The truth of this argument has been 
borne out by the incremental incorporation of lower classes into 
the main body of politics in Western European societies. By the mid 
19th century, the proletarian class in Western European societies 
indeed had nothing to lose but its chains. Since then, however, 
with political liberalization, the system made it possible for the 
proletariat to gain economic self-interest through participation 
organized by its own political parties. The economic stake that the 
lower classes had in the system since then turned them from system 
destroyers to system participants. As Lipset put it, multiparty 
politics is "democratic class struggle". 

It is precisely the absence of profound socioeconomic 
Cleavages or classes that have prevented the development of 


functioning multiparty system in the emerging democracy of Russia. 
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Even though communism failed miserably on many fronts in Russia, it 
had been successful in one area: the creation of a classless 
society. The term "class" is defined here in association with the 
means of production and profound differences in economic interests. 


It is well understood by this author that the former Soviet Union 


was by no means an equal society. That is to say, there did exist 


differentiated levels of income, different access to material goods 
and facilities, preferential treatment of certain segments of the 
population, occupational differences, etc. Yet, these differences 
are not based on ownership of the means of production. All the 
means of production were publicly or state owned and everybody 
became employees of the state (or members of the proletarian 
class). With the collectivization drive in the late 1920s and early 
1930s, Josef Stalin successfully eliminated the peasant class in 
Russia and turned them into state and collective farm workers. The 
result of the elimination of private ownership of property was the 
non-existence of income from property and the minority of the rich 
and the super-rich which we find in a free enterprise system. 
Studies have shown that income distribution in the former USSR was 
much more egalitarian than Western liberal democracies.*! The term 
"middle class" as used in the former Soviet Union only referred to 
people with certain occupations (such as engineers, scientists, 
teachers, medical doctors, and musicians) rather than to an income 
bracket as the case in Western societies. 

After the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, Russia 


inherited an economically homogeneous population. While the Yeltsin 
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government has made the transformation of the Russian economy into 
a largely private market system the official policy and ultimate 
goal of the reform, the results so far are disappointing. Whether 
we like it or not, an inevitable consequence of the market reform 
and privatization will be the socioeconomic stratification of 
Russian society. Put differently, the economic reform is also a 
process of creating new social classes in Russia. Gradually, a new 
class of property owners or owners of the means of production will 
emerge and wealth and income gaps will widen enough to 
differentiate the population into substantially different economic 


classes. With Yeltsin’s reform programs, changes are taking place 


in the social and economic composition of the Russian population. 


The private sector has been expanding. For example, private farmers 
are on the rise and there are now millionaires in Russia.*” These 
new groups of people have founded their own organizations such as 
the Moscow Union of Peasants and the Unity Union (a union of 
private businessmen). Yet, their size is only a tiny fraction of 
the working population in Russia. The overwhelming majority of the 
employed in Russia are still state employees and on government 
payrolls. Their economic life has been universally affected 
adversely by the free fall of economic decline and hyperinflation 
in the past few years. One figure reported in 1992 by the 
government put 90 percent of Russians below the poverty line.* In 
other words, not only has socioeconomic stratification not 
occurred, the living standards of the overwhelming majority of 


Russians has been equally lowered. 
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The absence of class stratification provides the fundamental 
explanation for the lack of development of political parties in 
Russia. The ineffective performance of political functions by 
Russian political parties in the areas of interest articulation, 
interest aggregation and political mobilization is due to the fact 
that few of the self-proclaimed "conservative", "centralist", or 
"liberal" political parties seem to enjoy the support of 
identifiable social groups. Russian political party leaders often 
stutter when it comes to the question of identifying their social 
base. Some popular answers include: "We represent the interest of 
all the Russian people," "We represent the working people of 
Russia," "We represent all the nationalities in Russia," or "We 
represent the majority of the Russian people." For instance, Viktor 
Aksyuchis, Chairman of the Christian Democratic Party, claimed that 
his party represents the whole of Russia instead of any narrow 
class. Some nationalist parties (such as the Russian National 
Renewal Party) even claim to represent all the Russians wherever 
they are!*® Some communist parties, not recognizing the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union and attempting to resurrect the former union, 
regard all the fifteen republics and the people living in them as 
their constituency. The "middle class" is another imaginary social 
base or constituency claimed by some "centralist" political 


parties. Boris Orlov, the leader of the Social Democratic Party of 


Russia, equated the Russian intelligentsia (i.e. engineers, 


doctors, teachers, scientists, and mass communication workers) with 


the middle class in the West and made it his party’s social base.* 


It must be noted that the ambiguity exhibited by Russian 
political parties in identifying clear social bases is not the 
fault of the political parties themselves. It is due fundamentally 
to the economic homogeneity of the Russian population. Political 


parties do realize and recognize this difficulty. Yuriy Afanasyev, 


a co-chairman of Democratic Russia, concluded that the disintegra- 


tion of his organization was mainly due to a failure to build a 
popular support base. He further observed that 
the popular base will only come into being with the 
growth of the new middle class. It is in the new middle 
class that a popular democratic movement will arise. But 

this middle class is only growing slowly. Today there is 

a broad and shapeless mass of people living in destitu- 

tion and misery among whom different forces 

working and trying to gain influence.” 

The lack of profound socioeconomic cleavages also contributes 
to the ideological superficiality and fluidity, leadership 
domination, and symbolism exhibited by most Russian political 
parties. Since Russian political parties tend to take inconsistent 
and weaving positions on specific issues, they may qualify only as 
tactical or issue-oriented parties rather than ideological parties. 
One section of the Russian Republican Party Platform reads: 

It [the Republican Party] is a party of compromise 

and dialogue which sets itself the task of establishing 

cooperation between the democratic Russia Movement and 

the Movement for Democratic Reforms.*® 
Both the Democratic Russia Movement and the Movement for Democratic 
Reforms are "radical" reform organizations. Their split by early 


1992 was due primarily to leaders’ conflicts. Then, the Russian 


Republican Party made reconciliation between the two movements one 
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of its central tasks and wrote it into their party platform. 
However, issues like this hardly concern the economic life of 
ordinary citizens. This is one of examples why the Russian public 
perceive political parties as being irrelevant to their life. 

The significance of profound socioeconomic cleavages for the 
establishment of functioning multiparty politics can be more 
clearly illustrated by comparing the Russian situation with Spain’s 
experience of democratic transition in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. The sudden death of Francisco Franco in November 1975 
brought about a vacuum in Spanish political system. During Franco’s 
authoritarian rule, there were no open political party activities. 
In comparison with communist authoritarianism in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union, Franco’s rule was based primarily on his personal 
authority and personality instead of an authoritarian political 
party. Even the official political organization, the Movimiento, 
could not be properly called a party.” But, by the late 1977, a 
year and half after Franco’s death, Spain had successfully 
developed a working competitive multiparty democracy. Although some 
150 political parties came into being between 1976 and the summer 
of 1977, the parliamentary election held in June 1977 produced two 
major political parties: the Union of Democratic Center (UCD) and 
the Spanish Workers Socialist Party. The two parties together 
captured 63 percent of the popular votes and a large but 
"imperfect" two-party political competition emerged.* This 


multiparty system with two dominant political parties was further 


consolidated in the second post-Franco parliamentary election held 
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in 1979, the results of which were almost identical to those of the 
first election.* 

The emergence of the new democratic party system in Spain was 
in large part due to the social cleavages in Spanish society in the 
late 1970s which dated back to the Second Republic. As a matter of 
fact, three deep-rooted social cleavages--class conflicts, 
differences over the proper role of the Catholic Church in Spanish 
social and political life, and regionalism--were believed to be 
the main cause for the failure of earlier Spanish democratic 


experimentation, including the short-lived Second Republic (1931- 


1936).* The Spanish Civil War was a result of the failure by the 


political parties to manage the conflicting socioeconomic interests 
through democratic and peaceful means. The outcome of the Civil 
War, i.e., the establishment of the Franquist regime, was a triumph 
of the conservative forces over the progressive forces in Spain. 
The Franquist regime was primarily composed of elites from the 
upper classes. Spain under Franco re-established the Catholic 
Church’s privileged position in Spanish society. Franco’s 
government also severely suppressed regional and nationalist 
movements (e.g., Basque and Catalan nationalism). 

Despite Franco’s efforts to establish a corporatist state in 
Spain, the pre-Civil War socioeconomic cleavages survived the 
Franquist regime. In spite of Spain’s impressive economic growth in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, inequalities in income distribution 
increased. For instance, Gini Coefficients for Spain increased from 


.378 in 1964 to .487 in 1970.”% Unlike Russia in the Soviet era, 


Spain under Franco never had homogenized economic interests in 

Spanish society. Regional nationalism in Spain was suppressed but 
never vanished. The Catholic Church remained an institution of 
controversy. The continuing existence of historical social 


cleavages served as a solid base for the re-establishment of 


Spanish multiparty system. In fact, the fear in Spain was that the 


old social cleavages were so deeply entrenched that they would 
abort the democratic transition in the late 1970s. It turned out 
that the failure of the Second Republic was not repeated. One of 
the key factors for the successful democratic transition was the 
consensus shared by almost all Spanish political elites that there 
was no alternative to democratization in Spain’s political future. 

In today’s Russia, there are neither profound socioeconomic 
cleavages nor broad political consensus. With regard to building a 
multiparty system, Russia also lags behind Poland, a former Eastern 
Bloc country. Since 1989, Poland has developed a relatively 
successful competitive multiparty democracy where the national 
parliament (the Sejm) has been filled with representatives from a 
wide spectrum of political parties ranging from the far left to the 
far right. Apparently, the stratified Polish society has been a key 
contributing factor. As is well known, the Polish Catholic Church 
remained an active player on the Polish political scene and the 
Polish economy was never as homogenized as the Soviet economy 
(e.g., agriculture was by and large private) throughout the 
communist era after World War II. Since the democratic transition 


in 1989, Polish society has been further stratified, especially in 
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the economic area. Privatization in Poland has gone much faster and 
further than that in Russia. By the end of 1992, close to 60 
percent of the Polish labor force worked in the private sector. If 
we take out the already private agricultural sector, the private 


sector accounted for 44.4 percent of total employment. The share of 


the private sector in total industrial sales reached 31 percent in 


1992.% Party politics in Poland surely has reflected the increasing 
socioeconomic divisions in Polish society. 

A second factor that has contributed to the slow development 
of multiparty system in Russia is the absence of nationwide 
elections for both executive and parliamentary offices. The current 
legislature, i.e., the Congress of People’s Deputies, was elected 
in the spring of 1989 and Boris Yeltsin, the first popularly- 
elected Russian president, came to office in the summer of 1991. 
Most importantly, both elections were conducted without competing 
political party activities. The deputies to the Congress of 
People’s Deputies were mostly members of the CPSU. Yeltsin 
campaigned and was elected on his own merit without any party 
connection. Nationwide multiparty elections are particularly 
important for developing a functioning multiparty democratic system 
in Russia at the present time. Even though profound socioeconomic 
cleavages are absent in Russia, national elections with the full 
participation of political parties may temporarily make up for the 
absence of social stratification for the following reasons. 

First, elections will force the ideologically oscillating 


political parties in Russia to define more precisely their 
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26 
ideological credo and sharpen their position on policy issues. 
During the last several decades we have seen that electoral success 
has become the most important yardstick for a party’s overall 
success and, thus, the most fundamental task for political parties 
in Western democracies. According to Anthony Downs’ economic theory 
of democracy, political parties formulate policies in order to win 


elections, rather than win elections in order to formulate 


policies.*® Russian political parties will behave the same way their 


counterparts in other democracies do in an electoral atmosphere. In 
order to win elections and distinguish themselves from numerous 
others, Russian political parties will have to formulate attractive 
policies and target their constituency in society. The result of 
campaign activities is most likely clearer ideological distinctions 
and policy differences among political parties. 

Second, national elections will enhance the performance of 
political functions by Russian political parties. As was described 
earlier, Russian political parties have demonstrated striking 
weakness in interest articulation and political mobilization. 
Without elections, political parties are not propelled to make 
efforts in these two areas. However, if facing an imminent 
election, any serious contending political party will go all out 
engaging in vote-getting activities such as appealing to certain 
groups in the population, organizing mass rallies, recruiting party 
members, and setting up party branches at various levels and 
covering as much territory as possible. These activities 


willcertainly concentrate the parties on playing their expected 


roles and make them stronger political organizations. 
Third, national elections will put Russian political parties 
on the political map and transform the current fluid and magmatic 


Russian party system to a more definite configuration. The 


elections will "clear the field" and "weed out" the fringe 


political parties. Without national elections it is hard to tell 
the exact number of relevant political parties in Russia. In fact, 
there is no way we can categorize the current Russian party system. 
Based upon the number of relevant political parties, Giovanni 
Satori developed the following categories of party systems: one 
party system, hegemonic party system, predominant party system, two 
party system, limited plural party system, and polarized or extreme 
plural party system.“ The future party system in Russia may border 
between limited pluralism and polarized pluralism. Given the 
current situation in Russia, it is hard to imagine that one or two, 
or even three single political parties can dominate the political 
stage. In the meantime, there exist strong anti-system political 
parties (such as the hardline communist parties), a key indicator 


of a polarized party system a la Satori.” 


IV. Conclusion 

Democratization in Russia since 1990 (with the election of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies) has so far failed to produce a 
functioning democratic multiparty system. The newly established 
political parties in Russia have played a minimum role in Russian 


politics, which is still dominated by a few individual political 
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figures. The weakness of new Russian political parties is mainly 
manifested in their poor performance of the major political 
functions normally expected from political parties in a democratic 
society, i.e., interest articulation, interest aggregation, 
political mobilization, and controlling government offices. It is 
also found that the organizational structure of Russian political 
parties tends to be amorphous and dominated by individual leaders. 
Party activities are overwhelmingly concentrated in a few urban 
centers. In addition, few Russian political parties seem to be 
underpinned with solid and distinct ideological credo. 

Two key explanations were provided to elucidate the 
conspicuous lack of development of political parties and party 
politics in Russia. The weak party development is fundamentally due 
to the lack of profound social cleavages in Russian society. The 
practice of communism for over 70 years economically homogenized 
the Russian population. The origin of political parties and the 
experiences in other democracies have demonstrated convincingly 
that an effective and developed democratic multiparty system cannot 
be built in a classless society. The relatively successful 
transition to a multiparty democracy in Spain and Poland proves 
that social fragmentation is a necessary condition for a 
functioning multiparty politics in Russia. 


However, before social stratification occurs, nationwide 


elections may serve as a temporary measure to make up for the 


absence of profound social cleavages. Since the April referendum of 


1993, most Russian political leaders have realized the urgency of 
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holding fresh presidential elections or parliamentary elections, or 


both, to generate new political legitimacy. The proposed new 
constitution with a strong presidency modeled after the American 
political system is apparently less conducive to establishing an 
effective party system in Russia. Nevertheless, socioeconomic 
stratification remains the most difficult obstacle for Russia to 
build strong and effective political parties. It should be pointed 
out that part of the problem is also ideological and psychological 
in nature. The mentality of socialist egalitarianism still runs 
deep and strong in Russian population. According to a survey, two- 
thirds of Russian respondents believed that social stratification 
is either "bad" or "impermissible" for Russia.* Until the Russians 
are materially and psychologically ready for socioeconomic 
stratification, political parties will continue to be trivial 
actors in Russian politics and Russian party politics even after 


national elections may still remain to be unstable and tenuous. 
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Interstate relations are an inherent feature of a confederation or a federation and 
may be cooperative or contentious or uncoordinated. Child support has become a major 
interstate problem in the United States with the sharp increase in the number of 
illegitimate births, legal separations, and divorces. The number of divorces rose from 
393,000 annually in 1960 to 1,163,000 in 1989, an increase of 196 percent.! 
Approximately one-half of all marriages are terminated by divorce. There has been a 
similar increase in the number of children born to unwed mothers with more than one 
million such babies born in 1988.2 


Child support payments are important sources of income that keep many custodial 
parents and their children out of poverty. The United States Office of Child Support 
Enforcement reported in 1992 that 47 of 54 reporting States and other jurisdictions 
indicated that $5.5 billion in child support payments were collected in federal fiscal year 
1990, but this amount was only 23 percent of the $23.8 billion owed for such support for 
that year and previous years.? 


The collection rate for child support varies depending in part upon whether a 
father resides in the same State as the mother. Approximately one-third of such cases 
have an interstate dimension and enforcement of a child support order in such cases takes 
three to six months compared to three to nine weeks in intrastate cases.4 In 1989, 
mothers living in the same State as the fathers reported receiving seventy percent of the 
anticipated support compared to sixty percent if the fathers lived in other States.° 


| Office of Child Support Enforcement, Child Support Enforcement: Fi th Annual Report to Congress 
for the Period Ending September 30, 1990 (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1992), p. 5. 


2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid., p. 7. 


4 Bill Bradley, "Interstate Child Support Enforcement Act," Congressional Record, October 1, 1992, p. 
$16144. 


5 U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support, "Su r Children: A Biueprint for Reform" 
(Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1992), p. 4. See also Interstate Child 


Support: Mothers Report Receiving Less Support from Qut-of-State Fathers (Washington, D.C: 
United States General Accounting Office, 1992). 
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Representative Steny H. Hoyer of Maryland in 1992 illustrated the great difficulty 
in collecting interstate child support in certain types of cases by referring to a father who 
relocated to at least four States in an effort to avoid his obligation and added: "Because 
he was a self-employed house painter, he was able to avoid being tracked through work 
records--he was undoubtedly getting paid in cash."® 


Recognizing the importance of interstate relations, the drafters of the Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union devoted an article to such relations. Submitted by the 
Continental Congress in 1777 to the States for ratification, the Articles became effective 
upon ratification by Maryland, the thirteenth State, in 1781. The Articles soon were 
revealed to have several weaknesses, including the interstate relations article, and the 
Articles were replaced by the United States Constitution in 1789. 


This paper describes briefly the key provisions of the United States Constitution 
pertaining to interstate relations, explains the current system of interstate cooperation in 
child support and related collection problems, outlines the current role of the national 
government with respect to interstate child support, lists the principal recommendations 
of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support, analyzes the reach of congressional 
delegated powers in terms of total or partial preemption of state child support laws, and 
presents conclusions relative to solving the problem of interstate child support payment 
collection. Particular emphasis is placed upon two major issues associated with interstate 
child support: (1) the best method of collecting such support and (2) whether the child's 
home State should be able to exercise jurisdiction over an obligor who resides in another 
State where the child support obligation was established. 


KEY UNITED STATES CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


The United States Constitution contains five provisions relative to interstate 
relations. Section 10 of article I authorizes States to enter into compacts with each other 
subject to the consent of the Congress. Section 2 of article III grants the United States 
Supreme Court original jurisdiction over suits filed by one or more States against one or 
more States. Article IV, referred to as the interstate article, contains three important 
provisions. Section | requires each State to give "full faith and credit" to "the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings" of each of the other States. Section 2 stipulates that 
"the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens of 


© Steny H. Hoyer, "Child Support Recovery Act of 1992," Congressional Record, August 4, 1992, p. 
H7327. 


the United States." The same section also establishes the basic procedure for the 
interstate rendition of fugitives from justice. 


Three of the above provisions have direct relevance to the collection of interstate 
child support. States may enter into interstate compacts for the collection of child support 
and interstate rendition may be employed in certain cases if a non-custodial spouse with 
arrears in child support in violation of a state criminal law fled the State. The most 
important provision that relates to child support is the full faith and credit provision. 


The origin of the full faith and credit clause is traceable to a 1777 resolution 
adopted by the Continental Congress which subsequently was incorporated into the 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union to facilitate intercourse among the States, 
particularly in the conduct of legal affairs. 


Utilizing the overarching principle of reciprocal recognition of public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of each State, the framers of the United States 
Constitution sought to promote a national legal system protecting the United States 
Government against the jurisprudence of an individual State, which might be based upon 
provincialism, and to establish such a system without expanding the powers of the 
Congress. Hence, the clause restricts the sovereign reserved powers of the States in 
interstate cases. The full faith and credit clause does not apply to the statutes or judicial 
proceedings of foreign governments, but a State is free to recognize such statutes and 


proceedings.’ Judicial proceedings, including child support orders, are civil court 
judgments. 


Section 1 of article IV of the Constitution grants the Congress the power "by 
general laws to prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof." The Congress has enacted only two very general laws, 
in 1790 and 1804, prescribing the method of authenticating public acts and records.2 A 
court decree or judgment of one State "shall be proved or admitted in any other court 
within the United States by the attestation of the clerk and the seal of the court annexed, 
if there be a seal, together with a certificate of the judge...that the said attestation is in due 
form." The Congress, however, has failed to clarify the full faith and credit obligations of 
the States. 


7 See Strauss v. Canadian Pacific, 172 N.E. 564 (1930). See also Carol S. Bruch, "The 1989 Inter- 


American Convention on Support Obligations," The American Journal of Comparative Law, vol. XL, 
1992, pp. 201-40. 


8 Authentication Act of 1790. 1 Stat. 122. The 1804 authentication statute-2 Stat. 298--provides an 
additional method for the authentication of nonjudicial records. The acts are codified as 28 U.S.C. § 
1738 (1988). 
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The United States Supreme Court has clarified only partially the provision by 
ruling that state constitutions are public acts entitled to full faith and credit, and that the 
guarantee applies only to civil acts and proceedings and not to criminal acts. State 
legislatures are free to enact a statute containing less stringent standards for the 
authentication of judicial proceedings than the standards provided by congressional 
statutes. The custodial parent may authenticate a child support payment order in 
accordance with standards established by the Congress or by the concerned state 
legislatures. 


In 1962, the American Bar Association and the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws drafted the Uniform Interstate and International 
Procedure Act, superseding the Uniform Judicial Notice of Foreign Law Act, in order to 
clarify statutes, including authentication of the statutes of other States. This model Act 
has been enacted in modified form by the legislatures of four States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 


Thirty-six state legislatures have enacted one or the other of two versions of the 
Uniform Enforcement of Foreign Judgments Act (UEFJA), drafted by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, establishing a procedure for 
judgment creditors to enforce a judgment in another State provided it has enacted the Act. 
Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska enacted the 1948 version into state law and 
thirty-two States enacted the 1964 revision of the Act into law. Relative to child support, 
the final orders to be enforced under full faith and credit are accrued arrearages. The Act 
does not require that the State originally entering the judgment must have enacted the Act 
before the judgment will be enforced in another State. Once a foreign judgment is filed 
in a court, it is treated in the same manner as a domestic judgment and the respondent is 
entitled to due process of law. If the obligor can demonstrate to the court that he/she is 
appealing the foreign judgment in the initiating State or a stay of execution has been 
granted by the court with jurisdiction in the initiating State, the Act provides the court in 
the responding State will stay enforcement until action is completed by the court in the 
initiating State. 


The United States has not entered into an international treaty relative to child 
support payments, but the States have utilized URESA to develop reciprocal enforcement 
arrangements with approximately twenty-three nations.? 


In theory, once a public act, or record, or judicial proceeding is authenticated in 
the prescribed manner, it is accorded full faith and credit protection. A court in one State 
may not question a final civil judgment of a court in a second State because the first court 


9 "Supporting Our Children," p. 19. 


disagrees with the reasoning supporting the court's decision in the second State. The 
court in the latter State, however, may inquire whether the sister state court had 
jurisdiction to render the decision. 


A limitation of the current full faith and credit provision is the fact it does not 
extend to future child support payments since they are not considered to be final. 
However, a State is free to extend full faith and credit to a modifiable judgment of a court 
in another State on the basis of comity. A related problem is caused by the failure of all 
state courts to extend full faith and credit to administrative child support orders. 


Section 1 of Ajticle III of the Constitution grants the Congress the power to 
establish courts inferior to the Supreme Court and to determine their jurisdiction. With 
respect to disputes between residents of different States, the Congress has granted 
exclusive jurisdiction to the United States District Court if the amount in controversy in a 
case is $50,000 or more.!° Hence, the District Court can be utilized in a diversity of 
citizenship case provided the child support arrearages are $50,000 or more. Nevertheless, 
the United States Office of Child Support Enforcement reported in 1992 that no State 
utilized the District Court in federal fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990 to enforce child 
support orders against an obligor in another State. !! 


CHILD SUPPORT AND INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Laws in individual States historically made parents responsible for the support of 
their children, but did not address the question of interstate child support. If the non- 
custodial parent moved to another State, only interstate rendition was available and its 
effectiveness was limited by the difficulty of locating the parent, cumbersome due 
process procedures, and the fact rendition could be used only if criminal charges had 
been filed. Furthermore, the return of the parent to the requesting State typically led to 
the parent's incarceration which prevented the payment of child support. 


The increasingly mobile population at the turn of the century highlighted the 
problem of child support when divorced parents resided in different States. In 1909, the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform Laws, founded in 1892, approved the 
Uniform Desertion and Nonsupport Act providing criminal penalties to be imposed on 
fathers and/or husbands failing to provide financial support for their wives and/or 


10 Justice Improvement Act of 1988, 102 Stat. 4646, 28 U.S.C. § 1332 (1992 Supp.). 
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children.!2 This model Act, which the Conference recommended to state legislatures, has 
been enacted into law by several States but does not address the problem of interstate 
child support. 


UNIFORM RECIPROCAL ENFORCEMENT OF SUPPORT ACT 


As population mobility increased in the twentieth century, the problem of child 
support when parents lived in different States was highlighted. To address this problem, 
the Commissioners recommended a second "model" Act--the Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act (URESA) which was drafted in 1950 and amended in 1952, 
1958, and 1968. The latter revision was a substantial one and is referred to as the 
Revised Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act (RURESA). All States, except 
New York, have enacted one of the versions of the Act. New York, however, enacted its 
own version--the Uniform Support of Dependent Law--containing procedures for 
interstate enforcement of child support orders.!3 The Law was amended in 1981 and 
1987 to bring it nearly into total conformity with URESA.!4 


Although the uniform law is relied upon more than any other remedy to establish 
jurisdiction and child support orders, and enforce interstate child support orders, 
URESA's effectiveness has been limited by the fact various States have enacted different 
or modified provisions and its original drafting and later amendments occurred prior to 
the IV-D program established by the Social Security Act Amendments of 1975 which is 
described in a subsequent section. 


URESA authorizes an enforcement procedure, similar to interstate rendition, for an 
individual charged with the crime of non-support. The procedure, in contrast to interstate 
rendition, does not require that the State demanding the return of the fugitive prove that 
the individual fled justice in the initiating State or was a resident of the responding State 
at the time of the criminal offense. The U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support 
pointed out that "the Governor of the responding State may refuse to surrender the obligor 


12 The Conference is held annually for approximately one week's duration and is attended by 307 
Commissioners (professors, deans of law schools, judges, and lawyers) appointed by the governors of 
the States. 


13 New York Laws of 1958, chap. 146 and New York Domestic Relations Law, §§ 30-43 (1988 and 1993 
Supp.). 


14 New York Laws of 1981, chap. 763 and New York Laws of 1987, chap 815. 
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if he or she is complying with an existing order, if the obligor has prevailed in a previous 
support action, or if the Governor believes that a civil remedy may be effective." !5 


The purpose of each version of the uniform law is to allow the custodial parent an 
expeditious alternative to appearing in the non-custodial parent's State or seeking to 
employ "long-arm" jurisdiction involving an enforcement proceeding in another State. 
The Act mandates that the prosecuting attorney in the initiating State, if requested by a 
court or department of welfare, must represent the obligee in URESA proceedings and 
also requires the prosecuting attorney in the responding State to prosecute the case with 
diligence.!6 In general, there are no pre-trial motions and discovery is limited by statute. 
In addition, the petitioner and the respondent seldom meet and there is no cross- 
examination and rebuttal under the uniform laws' adjudicatory and dispositional process. 


A proceeding is originated by a petitioner filing a verified petition alleging support 
entitlement in the initiating State and that the respondent residing in another State legally 
is required to provide the support. The respondent state court issues a summons for the 
respondent to appear in court and failure to appear may result in a default judgment. The 
respondent is guaranteed due process rights by the state constitution and the United States 
Constitution. 


If the respondent appears in court and enters an admission, the court may enter an 
order for payment. Should the respondent denies the allegations, the court stays the 
proceedings and transmits a transcript of the clerk's minutes of the proceedings to the 
initiating State for a hearing. The court in the latter State takes proof and evidence, and 
transmits a certified transcript of the proof and evidence to the court in the responding 
State. Once again, the respondent is given an opportunity to appear in court and reply. If 
the respondent appears and fails to answer the petition or admits the allegations contained 
therein, the court enters an order directing the respondent to provide support to the 
petitioner and to pay the sum determined by the court. A certified copy of an order is 
transmitted to the court in the initiating State where the order is filed with the records of 
the proceedings. Alternatively, a custodial parent under URESA may register a support 
order in a court in another State and upon registration the order may be enforced as a 
local order. 


Office of Child Support Enforcement regulations make explicit a preference for 
employment of "long-arm" statutes for paternity and support order establishment, yet the 


15 "Supporting Our Children," p. 17. 
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bulk of the IV-D case workers and lawyers utilize URESA for these purposes.!7 Further- 
more, wage withholding typically is speedier than URESA proceedings for interstate 
enforcement of support orders. 


The U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support in 1992 identified nine major 
problems with URESA proceedings, including adoption of different versions of the law 
by various States, subsequent enactment of non-uniform modifications, and divergent 
judicial interpretations of the law.!8 The other problems are prosecutors lacking 
sufficient personnel and funding, the tendency of a judge in the obligor's State to favor 
the obligor, failure to receive evidence refuting the respondent's claims by the time 
deadline, "conflicts in some cases between URESA and IV-D personnel and practice," 
low priority for URESA cases on court calendars, and required papers which place a 
burden on the obligee. 


The National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in 1992 
amended URESA significantly by expanding its provisions and renaming the model law 
the Uniform Interstate Family Support Act (UIFSA). It contains (1) a new section on 
"long-arm" jurisdiction, (2) makes clear that the Act may be used to establish an initial 
support order as well as a duty to enforce an existing order, (3) utilizes a "one order, one 
time" approach allowing one State to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over a case on a 
continuing basis, (4) permits modification of the child support amount only by the 
original court unless both parties no longer reside in the State or they sign a written 
agreement that jurisdiction by another state is more appropriate, and (5) stipulates that a 
State requested to enforce an out-of-state court order must accept the decisions of the 
court and employ its state laws only to enforce remedies. 


To facilitate collection of child support arrears, the American Bar Association and 
the National Conference of State Legislatures drafted a Model Interstate Wage With- 
holding Act and its major provisions have been enacted into law by eleven state legisla- 
tures.!9 However, the Act "is not working well," according to the United States General 
Accounting Office.29 It dis-covered that one State had developed a successful method; 
ie., the State sends wage withholding requests to the employers of interstate obligors and 


17 45 CFR § 303.7 (1991). 


18 "Supporting Our Children," p. 21. 
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20 Interstate Child Support: Wage Withholding Not Fulfilling Expectations (Washington, D.C.: United 
States General Accounting Office, 1992), p. 3. 
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bypasses the other State's central registry and local IV-D offices.2!_ The Office also 
discovered that a second State child support agency identifies a branch of an out-of-state 
employer operating in its State and sends the child support request to the branch in the 
State which transmits the request to the branch in the State where the obligor is 
employed.22 In each case, wages are with-held and sent to the requesting child support 
office. 


COLLECTION PROBLEMS 


In federal fiscal year 1990, 477,637 requests for assistance in collecting child 
support payments were sent by various States to other States.23 More than fifty percent 
of the cases sent and requests received involved seven States--Florida, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania.24 


A 1989 report, issued by the United States General Accounting Office, revealed 
that the States’ interstate case and collection data are of questionable reliability and noted 
that "nearly half of the States responding to our questionnaire either did not provide 
interstate caseload data or indicated that their data on interstate cases were incomplete or 
unreliable."25 Nevertheless, the Office of Child Support Enforcement reported that in 
federal fiscal year 1990 there were 795,537 cases in which child support collections 


totalling $457,254,889 by States were sent to other States.26 


It is apparent that collecting interstate child support is a difficult process. A 1989 
report containing the results of a survey of States with respect to the three States to which 
the former most often sent cases revealed that processing times can take an extra seven 
months compared to intrastate cases and "States also estimated comparatively lower 


21 Ibid., p. 4. 

22 Ibid. 

23 "Supporting Our Children," p. 4. 

24 Interstate Child Support: Case Data Limitati Enfor r Vi n_Improvements 


Needed (Washington, D.C.: United States General Accounting Office, 1989), p. 13. There were 
16,811 filings in the New York Family Court under the Uniform Support of Dependents Law in 


calendar year 1990. See the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Chief Administrator of the Courts (New 
York: 1991), p. 29. 


25 Interstate Child Support: Case Data Limitations, p. 11. 
26 Child Support Enforcement: Fifteenth Annual Report, pp. 170, 172, and 174. 
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success rates, on the average, for initiated interstate cases needing locate, paternity, 
support order, and first collection services,..."27 A case worker typically does not have 
access to information in another State that is available in the case worker's State. 


The first obstacle is the difficulty in locating the absent parent who may be very 
mobile. Systems for tracking non-custodial obligors required to provide child support 
generally have been ineffective. Demonstration projects, however, reveal that 
employment and motor vehicle registration data are very helpful in locating out-of-state 
obligors.28 If a non-custodial parent is found in a second State, he/she may flee to a third 
State before action can be initiated to have the second State enforce the creditor 
judgment. USRESA does not address the question of what actions the first two States 
should take under these circumstances, and state legislatures have not enacted statutes to 
address this problem. 


The failure of the initiating States to send complete case information to the 
responding States causes delays in collections in some instances. One survey of case 
workers revealed "that 25 to 67 percent of the cases referred to them by other States 
lacked a correct address, 40 to 78 percent lacked accurate employment information, and 
50 to 96 percent lacked wage or income information."29 Collection of child support 
payments also may be delayed for a significant period of time if an alleged father denies 
paternity and seeks to prove in a court of law that he is not the father. 


Collecting child support payments may be delayed if a State lacks a "long-arm" 
statute authorizing a court to exercise extraterritorial in_personam jurisdiction over a 
nonresident defendant and to treat the interstate case as an intrastate case. These statutes 
are not uniform across the United States and statutes in several States, including the 
earlier URESA version, do not provide for the establishment of paternity and may require 
"that the child for which paternity is being sought must have been conceived in and 
continue to reside in the initiating State."3° 


A "long-arm" statute also may be ineffective if it fails to comport with the due 
process of law requirements of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. A key United States Supreme Court decision--Kulko v. California Superior 


27 Ibid., p. 15. 
28 Ibid. p. 16. 


29 Interstate Child Support: Better Information Needed on Absent Parents for Case Pursuit (Washington, 
D.C.: United States General Accounting Office, 1990), p. 15. 


30 Interstate Child Support: Case Data Limitations, p. 17. 
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Court--was issued in 1978 and held that due process requirements were not satisfied by 
the California Court in applying the Supreme Court's "“minimum-contacts” test to the 
case.3! The United States Supreme Court opined: 


A father who agrees, in the interest of family harmony and his children's 
preferences, to allow them to spend more time in California than was 
required under a separation agreement can hardly be said to have 
"purposefully availed himself" of the "benefits and protections" of 
California's law.32 


The Kulko decision extends beyond the involved couple and limits forum shopping by the 
custodial party who desires to modify the original court order. 


Collection problems may result from the due process of law requirements of the 
United States Constitution and the responding State's constitution. An obligor may 
challenge coilaterally the validity of a judgment rendered by a court in another State on 
the grounds the court rendering the judgment lacked personal jurisdiction over the 
defendant or subject matter jurisdiction, there was no due process notice or proper service 
on the defendant, and the defendant was not given an opportunity to be heard. The 
defendant also may allege the judgment was obtained by fraud. 


Kulko v. California Superior Court placed a limitation on “long-arm" statutes. 
Relative to support payment amounts, many state statutes provide for court hearings 
which may result in major delays in payments because court calendars are crowded. 
Service of process is a key element of due process of law and the organization 
responsible for serving process, frequently the local sheriff's office, may not assign 
priority to interstate service. A related complication is the lack of uniformity in state 
statutes of limitations. 


Collection of child support payments may be delayed if there is a dispute involving 
the jurisdiction of an interstate case since it is possible for courts in more than one State 
to exert jurisdiction and issue orders that conflict. The lack of uniformity in state child 
support statutes and administrative rules and regulations also hinder the collection of 


3! Kulko v. California Superior Court, 436 U.S. 84 (1978). For an extensive examination of in personam 
jurisdiction, see Patrick J. Borchers, "The Death of the Constitutional Law of Personal Jurisdiction: 


From Pennoyer to Bumham and Back Again," U.C. Davis Law Review, Fall, 1990, pp. 19-105. 


32 Ibid., p. 94. For additional details on "minimum contacts," see World-Wide Volkswagen Corporation et 
al. v. Woodson, 444 U.S. 286 (1980). 


payments. And the lack of cooperation by officials in the responding State, including a 
lower priority assigned to interstate cases, may frustrate efforts to collect child support 


payments. 


A related problem is the number of officials involved in a single case. The US. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support reported in 1992 that: 


Interstate child support actions are characterized by multiple players 
working individual cases, often with a focus on intermediate activities 
rather than end results. Interviews are conducted, forms prepared, 
approved, and mailed; status requests sent; request for additional 
information sent back; cases dismissed and reopened; and addresses 
obtained, verified, and reverified--all with little coherent accountability. 
These actions involve not only different personnel, they may also involve 
different branches and levels of government, cause interaction between 
the public and the private sectors, and occur in different States.33 


Reliance upon paperwork processes because of the lack of automation of data also 
contributes to delays in collecting interstate child support payments, and variation in 
procedures and forms between counties, which often are responsible for collection, in the 
same State delay collections. Should the judgment debtor move to another county in the 
same State, delays in payments may result. 


The U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support identified another problem: 
"inadequate training of child support case workers, attorneys, and judges."34 This finding 
is not surprising in view of the complexity of the issues associated with the collection of 
interstate child support payments. 


Not to be overlooked are federal requirements which can result in needless delays. 
A survey revealed that routing requests from other States through the Indiana central 
registry, required by federal law, delayed responses by a minimum of ten days, and 
California officials reported that telephone requests from other States, which would 
expedite a response, could not be employed because the requests had to be submitted via 
the central registry.35 


33" upporting Our Children,” p. 22. 


34 Thid., p. vii. 


35 Interstate Child Support: Better Information Needed, p. 19. 
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THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT ROLE 


The Congress limited the national government's role in interstate child support 
cases for nearly two hundred years to its 1790 and 1804 statutes which prescribe the 
method authenticating public acts, judicial proceedings, and records. The only 
amendment to the early full faith and credit authenticating statutes is the 1986 Bradley 
Amendment to the Social Security Act which is designed to prohibit retroactive 
modification of a support order by stipulating that child support installments are vested 
judgments as they fall due and are entitled to the full faith and credit.36 The U'S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support identified an unanticipated consequence of the 
Amendment: 


By virtue of their judgment status, support installments are subject to a 
State's statute of limitations from the date each installment is due. States 
have varying statutes of limitations, resulting in uneven ability to 
enforce arrears in interstate cases.37 


The Congress initially became interested in interstate child support as a means of 
reducing Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) payments to the custodial 
parent. Subsequently, the Congress commenced to pressure the States to enact uniform 
child support laws and to establish uniform procedures. 


Responding to the problems of interstate child support, the Congress enacted title 
IV-D of the Social Security Act in 1975 establishing a cooperative national-state program 
to collect child support payments.38 To be eligible for federal funds, a State must 
develop a plan and have it approved by the Department of Health and Human Resources. 
The plan must include procedures for locating an absent parent, establishing paternity and 
child support payments, enforcing collection of payments, and cooperating with other 
States seeking to collect payments from an obligor. 


The IV-D program requires each state child support office to provide specified 
services--such as establishment of paternity and location of a non-custodial parent--free 
of charge to a custodial parent receiving AFDC. Most of the funds collected on behalf of 


36 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation of 1986, 100 Stat. 1973, 42 U.S.C. § 666(a)(9) (1991). 
37" 


Supporting Our Children," p. 27. 


38 Social Security Act Amendments of 1975, 89 Stat. 1051, 42 U.S.C. § 1395u (1991). 
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AFDC families is utilized to offset AFDC payments. States providing the services are 
eligible for a reimbursement of a stipulated percentage of the costs of administering the 
services and automated systems employed plus incentive payments determined partially 
by the amount of support funds collected in IV-D AFDC and non-AFDC cases. Relative 
to interstate cases, the initiating State and the responding State are eligible to receive 
incentive payments. 


In 1977, the Congress amended the Consumer Credit Protection Act of 1968 by 
placing limits on child support garnishment of wages and salaries, ranging from fifty to 
sixty-five percent of the employee's weekly disposable income depending upon whether 
he/she is supporting a separate family or has arrearages.39 States may establish more 
restrictive maximum garnishment ceilings. 


The Department of Health and Human Services was authorized by Congress in 
1980 to make grants to the States to cover up to ninety percent of their costs of designing, 
developing, and installing statewide automated child support systems.49 The Family 
Support Act of 1988 requires all States to have such a system meeting national 
government standards by October 1, 1995.4! By April 1992, only ten States had certified 
systems.42 


The Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 require, among other things, 
speedy action by the States in child support cases and reporting at the request of credit 
bureaus of child support arrearages exceeding $1,000 in IV-D cases.43 Relative to the 
latter, a number of States routinely report child support arrears to credit bureaus regard- 
less of whether the bureaus requested the information, and discovered that the bureaus are 
useful in providing the addresses of noncustodial parents and their assets thereby 
allowing liens, preventing transfer of ownership, to be placed on real and personal 
property. In addition, the default obligor may be subject to garnishment, allowing the 
person due arrearages in child support payments to seize money and property of a default 
debtor held by a third person or organization. 


39 Tax Reduction Act of 1977, 91 Stat. 162, 15 U.S.C. § 1673(b)(B) (1982). 
40 Social Security Disability Amendments of 1980, 94 Stat. 463, 42 U.S.C. § 654 (1991). 
41 Family Support Act of 1988, 102 Stat. 2343, 42 U.S.C. § 1305 (1991). 


42 Child Enfor :__Timely Action N rm velopment _Problems 
(Washington, D.C.: United States General Accounting Office, 1992), p. 4. 


43 Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984, 98 Stat. 1305, 42 U.S.C. § 1305 note (1991). 
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In 1992, an estimated one and one-half million child support delinquent payment 
records were included in credit reports. The Congress in the same year enacted the Ted 
Weiss Child Support Enforcement Act, which amends the Fair Credit Reporting Act, to 
require credit bureaus to record child support delinquencies exceeding $1,000 of the 
parent failing to make the payments reported by the United States Office of Child Support 
Enforcement.*4 Thirty-five state agencies that report child arrearages to credit bureaus 
are convinced that such reporting results in increased collection of child support 
payments.45 


Under the 1984 Amendments, the States must notify the noncustodial parent and 
his/her employer in advance that support payments must be withheld from the wages of 
the parent if he/she becomes one month or more delinquent in support payments ordered 
by acourt. The requirement applies to interstate as well as intrastate cases. The National 
Conference of State Legislatures and the American Bar Association developed the Model 
Interstate Income Withholding Act to guide state legislatures in complying with the 
Amendments. A 1992 report revealed that eleven States by September 1989 had enacted 
all or part of the Model Act.4® The report also found that: 


The diversity of procedures among offices within States leads to 
confusion for initiating and responding offices. Many reported they did 
not know what they need to send to the other jurisdictions. Similarly, 
offices reported that from their vantage as responding jurisdictions, the 
initiating offices do not know what the responding offices require.47 


The Congress in 1975 authorized the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) to collect 
specified child support arrearages in the same manner as delinquent national taxes are 
collected and in 1982 the Federal Income Tax Refund Offset Program was launched to 
intercept tax refunds to provide funds to pay child support arrearages.48 The 1984 


44 Ted Weiss Child Support Enforcement Act of 1992, 106 Stat. 3531, 15 U.S.C. § 1681s-1 (1993 
Supp.). 


45 Child Support Enforcement: More Ri in i ur_ Collections 
(Washington, D.C.: United States General Accounting Office, 1990), p. 10. 


46 Interstate Child Support: Wage Withholding Not Fulfilling Expectations, p. 23. 
47 Ibid., p. 33. 


48 Social Services Amendments of 1974, 88 Stat. 2358, 26 U.S.C. § 6305 (1982). 
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Amendments made non-AFDC families eligible to participate in the Program and these 
families received $114 million in federal tax year 1990 and families receiving public 
assistance were able to collect $360 million.49 


A State may request the United States Office of Child Support Enforcement to 
seek the assistance of the Internal Revenue Service in intercepting an income tax refund 
in order to pay child support. Upon receiving verification of a IV-D child support 
delinquency certification from the Secretary of Health and Human Services, IRS must 
treat the child support arrearages as a tax debt and may seize property owned by the 
obligor for failure to pay the arrearages. The State initiating the request must notify the 
Office of Child Support Enforcement and any other concerned State of the receipt of 
funds from the Internal Revenue Service. The Office in 1990 issued regulations requiring 
the States to submit all eligible non-AFDC child support cases for IRS income tax refund 
withholding. The States also are required to have a program to intercept state income tax 
refunds of obligors with arrearages. 


Senators Dale Bumpers and David F. Durenberger in 1993 introduced a bill-- 
S.434--which would make innovative use of the internal revenue system to assist divorced 
or legally separated custodial parents unable to collect child support payments. A 
custodial parent would be allowed to deduct on his/her federal income tax return the 
amount of uncollectable child support in a manner consistent with nonbusiness bad debt 
deductions. This amount is included as taxable income for the person failing to make 
child support payments. 


The Congress in 1992 enacted the Child Support Recovery Act making it a crime 
for an obligor residing in a State other than the one in which the obligee resides willfully 
to refuse to pay a past due support obligation which is defined as one "that has remained 
unpaid for a period longer than one year, or is greater than $5,000;..."50 


The Family Support Act of 1988 seeks to improve the financial status of families 
receiving child support payments by improved enforcement of obligations and the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) Training Program.5! Specifically, the Act places 
additional emphasis upon establishment of paternity, mandatory guidelines for establish- 
ing child support orders, review and adjustment of support orders every four years, 
provision of child support enforcement services by the responsible state agencies within 
specified time deadlines, and immediate wage withholding upon establishment or 


49 Child Support Enforcement, p. 15. 


50 Child Support Recovery Act of 1992, 106 Stat. 3403, 18 U.S.C. § 228(a)(d)(1)(A) (1993 Supp.). 


51 Family Support Act of 1988, 102 Stat. 2343, 42 U.S.C. § 1305 (1991). 
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modification of child support awards unless the concerned parties have assigned an agree- 
ment for a different arrangement or the concerned court decides not to implement wage 
withholding for good cause. Under these exceptions, an arrearage exceeding thirty days 
results in wage withholding. 


The Act also requires that each State install by October 1995 an automated state- 
wide information system to improve case handling and record keeping, and that each 
parent must provide his/her social security number when a child is born.52 If child 
support arrearages are a felony crime in a State, information on the crime can be entered 
in the interstate computer network operated by law enforcement agencies and the 
National Law Enforcement Telecommunications System which provides on-line access to 
motor vehicle records. 


The United States Office of Child Support Enforcement operates the Federal 
Parent Locator Service, a computerized network, to assist the States in identifying the 
location of a child support obligor and his/her place of employment to facilitate wage 
withholding for child support. The Service accesses data collected by state employment 
security agencies. The Worldwide Military Locator Service can be employed to locate 
members of the armed forces who are obligors with child support payment arrearages. 


The States typically send absent parent location requests and case processing 
forms to other States via the postal service. The 1984 Amendments authorize funding for 
the United States Office of Child Support Enforcement to make grants for demonstration 
projects involving automated methods for increasing interstate child support payments. 
The Child Support Enforcement Network (CSENET) is a demonstration project involving 
microcomputers--located in the fifty States, Washington, D.C., and Puerto Rico--to 
transmit electronically information between jurisdictions, thereby replacing four of eight 
URESA forms. CSENET is not a central registry of parents since its purpose is to 
facilitate the rapid exchange of information. A 1991 study concluded that the system 
would have construction and operating costs of about twenty million dollars for its first 
ten years and emphasized that CSENET's deficiencies argue against continuing the 
demonstration.>3 


In 1992, the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support reached the following 
conclusions relative to federal government leadership: 


52 For the final rule on the required computerized support enforcement systems, see the Federal Register, 
October 14, 1992, pp. 46988-47005. The rule is codified as 45 CFR 205, 250, 302, 304, and 307. 


53 Interstate Child Support Enforcement: Computer N rk Not to be Awarded 
(Washington, D.C.: United States General Accounting Office, 1991), pp. 1 and 11. 
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The role of the federal government in child support enforcement lacks 
clarity. On the one hand, the Office of Child Support Enforcement 
has...promulgated increasingly stringent regulations governing program 
operations. OCSE also has begun...to exact financial penalties from 
States that fail to satisfy audit criteria. On the other hand, OCSE has 
become increasingly delinquent in conducting audits. States complain 
that audits are being conducted on three-year-old performance and that 
the audit process is unduly long and cumbersome. 


At the same time that OCSE is becoming more demanding of state 
program performance, it is pulling back from its customary role of 
providing support to state programs through its central and regional 
offices.54 


Sanford Schram has noted a major omission in the Family Support Act of 1988: 


Nothing in the legislation...speaks to providing services or opportunities, 
such as education, training, or job placement, for absent parents so they 
might be better able to offer child support. The admittedly laudable 
norm of parental responsibility for absent parents is being support here 
more than the ability of these parents to fulfill that responsibility.55 


COMMISSION REFORM PROPOSALS 


In 1992, the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support identified four areas 
where reform is needed: 


« Communications: States need the ability to electronically transmit 
requests and responses to determine the location of parents and the 
terms and status of child support orders. 


54 "Supporting Our Children," p. 28. 


55 Sanford F. Schram, "Post-Positivistic Policy Analysis & the Family Support Act of 1988: Symbols at 
the Expense of Substance," Polity, Summer 1992, p. 648. 
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e Uniformity of State Laws and Procedures: Interstate case processing 
requires States to use laws and procedures that are uniform in nature, 
consistent in application, and expand the opportunity for the hearing 
to be held in the child's state of residence. 


Simplicity and Ease of Case Processing: Interstate cases need simple 
and expeditious processing to quickly and fairly determine support 
orders and easily enforce obligations. 


Availability of Resources to Process Interstate Cases: The number 
of interstate cases dictates that state and federal officials dedicate 
funding for a sufficient number of trained staff. In addition, federal 
and state officials need to provide ongoing leadership to the 
program.°6 


Relative to the first problem area, the Commission recommended that the Congress 
expand the Federal Parent Locate Service into a national one linking the statewide 
automated systems of each State, thereby allowing a State to send requests to a single 
State, several States, or all States.5’ To enhance the effectiveness of such a system, the 
Commission urges the Congress to make the development and maintenance of a registry 


of support orders a condition-of-aid for each State.58 


To facilitate keeping track of obligors, the Commission recommended that the 
Congress modify the W-4 form to mandate (1) a child support obligor to report the 
amount of such support, recipient of support,. payment instructions, and authorize 
deductions from the first wage payments for a child support obligation to reduce the time 
a child must wait for a support payment, and (2) the employer to send a copy to the state 
employment agency.°? 


The Commission also recommended that the Congress should: 


56 "Supporting Our Children," p. 34. The Commission's recommendations for congressional action have 
been incorporated into S. 689 introduced in the United States Senate on April 1, 1993, by Senator Bill 
Bradley of New Jersey. 

57 Ibid., pp. 34 and 67-72. 

°8 Ibid., pp. 34. 


59 Ibid., pp. 35 and 65-67. 
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--require each State, as a condition-of-aid, to enact a law requiring employers 
conducting business in the State to implement an income withholding order transmitted 
directly from a child support enforcement office in another State. 


--add as a condition-of-aid that each State enact a law and establish procedures 
granting the voluntary acknowledgment of parentage the same effect as a judicial 
determination. 


--amend current law to mandate the health insurance industry to cooperate with 
custodial parents and the States in providing benefits to children under a health insurance 
plan. 


--establish minimal staffing standards for state child support agencies and a 
training program for all personnel involved in the child support process utilizing a core 
curriculum developed by the United States Office of Child Support Enforcement. 


--define child support enforcement agencies as law enforcement agencies and 
require the States to report warrants (child support) issued to state law enforcement. 
agencies.60 


In addition, the Commission urged that other States follow the lead of Arizona, 
California, and Vermont, and deny the issuance or renewal of an occupational license to 
an obligor who has child support arrearages.! Similarly, each state motor vehicle agency 
should be authorized to deny an application for the issuance or renewal of an operator's 
license or vehicle registration if there are child support payment arrearages.2 


Finally, the Commission urged the States lacking criminal nonsupport statutes to 
enact such statutes, yet indicated "that criminal enforcement is a last resort enforcement 
device."63 The Nevada Supreme Court in 1991 opined that a nonresident criminal non- 
support defendant could be tried in the State even if the offense occurred while he was a 
resident of another State.64 Earlier, the California Supreme Court struck down the State's 
criminal nonsupport statute as violative of the equal protection of the law clauses of the 


60 Ibid., pp. 37-39 and 73. 
61 Ibid. p. 171. 

62 Ibid., pp. 172-73. 

63 Ibid., p. 178. 


64 Epp v. State, 107 Nev. 510, 814 P.2d 1011 (1991). 
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United States and California constitutions because nonsupport by an in-state obligor was 
a misdemeanor whereas nonsupport by a defendant resident in another State for thirty 
days was a felony.® 


Adoption of the recommendations of the Commission on Interstate Child Support 
should assist the custodial parent to obtain child support from an out-of-state obligor. 
Nevertheless, adoption of the recommendations by all States and the Congress would not 
guarantee that the custodial parent would collect the full amount of support or any 
support in a timely manner from an obligor who moves from one State to another State to 
avoid his/her obligation. It is questionable that all States would devote the requisite 
resources to interstate child support enforcement and individual States may give priority 
to intrastate cases. 


CONGRESSIONAL PREEMPTION 


To date, child support enforcement has been an exclusive state government 
responsibility with the national government providing assistance to make enforcement 
more effective. An alternative arrangement would be congressional abolishment of the 
state system entirely and authorization for the United States Office of Child Support 
Enforcement to establish and enforce child support payments. 


Under an exclusive national government system, the Office would be responsible 
for helping the custodial parent to locate the absent parent, establish parentage, establish 
and enforce child support payments, and collect payments for disbursement to the 
custodial parent. This approach, according to its proponents, would produce a uniform 
law and administrative economies and efficiencies, and have a nation-wide jurisdictional 
reach, access to various national government data bases, and improved collection of 
payments if child support is treated in the same manner as taxes.66 


The U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support in 1992 rejected this unitary 
approach in part because "the relatively short history of the IV-D scheme did not allow 
for a fair review of its success."©7 Other Commission concerns were loss of state agency 
innovation, expense of a national system duplicating the existing system, establishment of 
a dual family law system with many issues remaining with state courts, inability of the 


65 In re King, 3 Cal.3d 225, 474 P.2d 983 (1970). 


66 "Supporting Our Children," p. 81. 
67 Ibid. 


national judicial system to give priority to child support cases, relative inaccessibility of 
national courts compared to state courts, danger that greater emphasis would be placed on 
AFDC cases to the neglect of establishment of parentage and non-AFDC cases, and a 
more depersonalized provision of services.®8 


A second approach providing for a greater national government role would involve 
the Congress preempting state laws relative to interstate child support and assigning 
responsibility for enforcement of child support orders to the United States Office of Child 
Support, or the Social Security Administration, or the Internal Revenue Service which 
would file the support orders in the United States District Court. 


Professor William L. Reynolds of the University of Maryland at Baltimore School 
of Law wrote "the federal government should solve interstate problems, especially when 
the States have shown themselves incapable of doing so effectively. Moreover, if the 
federal courts limit themselves to questions of enforcement, and do not address modifica- 
tion, emancipation, etc. they will be handling the ‘federal’ (e.g., interstate) issues. The 
state courts can then address the 'state’ issues such as modification."©9 


With the exception of one member, the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child 
Support did not favor this approach and listed the following concerns: 


(1) inherent coordination difficulties between the state courts and 
agencies that set and modify orders and the new federal child 
support enforcement agency; 


the loss of local knowledge of the appropriate enforcement remedy 
tailored to the local economy; 


the lack of priority historically given support enforcement by 
federal agencies such as the Internal Revenue Service; 


the shifting of resources to favor recoupment of AFDC at the 
expense of nonAFDC case enforcement; 


68 Ibid., pp. 81-82. 


69 William L. Reynolds, "Conflicts and Child Support: A Working Paper" (Baltimore: University of 
Maryland at Baltimore School of Law, November 29, 1990), pp. 12-13. 


(5) greater difficulty in tracking down the correct obligee for disburse- 
ment of payments if identifying information in inadequate. 7° 


THE REACH OF CONGRESSIONAL POWERS 


The Congress has relied heavily upon conditional grants-in-aid to persuade the 
States to adopt and implement national policies. The authority of the Congress to employ 
such grants is well-established.”! Furthermore, the Congress can authorize the States to 
exercise one of its exclusive powers; regulation of the insurance industry is an example.72 


The U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support reported in 1992 that "some 
scholars believe Congress may extend the reach of a State's "long-arm" statute based on a 
Fifth Amendment analysis, through delegation of its own national reach to state courts 
and agencies. If so, then a State potentially would have the reach of the national govern- 
ment."73 


As noted, the United States Supreme Court in Kulko v. California Court in 1978 
held that the presence of children with a parent in a State does not confer jurisdiction over 
the noncustodial parent who had "minimum contacts" with the State. The Commission 
acknowledged that extending the reach of the national government through the Fifth 
Amendment would have to be based upon a delegated power and cited "the General 
Welfare Clause, the Commerce Clause, and the Full Faith and Credit Clause."74 


The Commission specifically recommended that the "Congress make a finding that 
it is appropriate to allow a State where the child resides, and with which the noncustodial 
parent has not had contact, to assert jurisdiction over the noncustodial parent in parentage 
and child support cases" and urged inclusion of a provision in the statute for an expedited 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court.’ If the statute is upheld as constitutional, 


70 “Supporting Our Children," p. 82. 
71 Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447 (1923). 


72 An Act to Express the Intent of the Congress with Refi i f Business of 
Insurance, 59 Stat. 33, 15 U.S.C. § 1011 (1976). 


73 "Supporting Our Children," p. 83. 


74 Ibid. This recommendation is incorporated in S$. 689-Interstate Child Support Enforcement Act-- 
introduced by Senate Bill Bradley of New Jersey on April 1, 1993. 


75 Ibid., p. 86. 
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the Commission urged the Congress to mandate that the States extend their "long-arm" 
statutes in accordance with the national statute. 


The Congress could attempt to justify its statute on the basis of (1) the general 
welfare clause as authority to restrict social security grants to States according broad 
jurisdiction to the "home state" in child support cases, (2) the Interstate Commerce 
Clause, (3) the Full Faith and Credit Clause, and (4) the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Questions can be raised relative to "the extent to which the Congress can exercise 
its spending power in a manner inconsistent with basic Bill of Rights protections."76 


The Interstate Commerce Clause has been cited as authority for the Congress to 
enact a jurisdictional statute and references have been made to Wichard v. Filburn 
holding that the Congress may impose marketing quotas on the intrastate sale of wheat 
and Heart of Atlanta Motel v. United States opining the Congress may prohibit racial 
discrimination in places of public accommodation. 77 


The Full Faith and Credit Clause also has been cited as a source of authority for a 
congressional jurisdictional statute; the Clause was employed by the Congress in enacting 
the Parental Kidnapping Prevention Act (PKPA).78 A law professor informed the U.S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support that "it seems likely that, by citing its full faith 
and credit authority, Congress could require States to apply one another's domestic 
relations law."79 


Another commentator, however, stressed the Act "is limited to defining precisely 
which custody orders are to be given full faith and credit in other States. There is nothing 
in PKPA which requires any State to actually exercise any particular type of 
jurisdiction."89 Child support custody cases differ from child support cases and it is 


76 Memorandum to the Commission on Interstate Child Support from Professor Paul M. Kurtz of the 
University of Georgia Law School dated November 29, 1990, p. 8. 


77 Memorandum to Deputy Executive Director/Counsel Jeff Ball of the United States Commission on 
Interstate Child Support from Patrick J. Borchers of Albany Law School dated September 4, 1991, p. 
1. See also Wickard v. Filburn, 217 U.S. 111 (1942) and f A Motel v. United States, 
279 U.S. 241 (1964). 


78 Borchers' Memorandum, p. 2. 


79 “Memorandum to the Commission on Interstate Child Support" from Professor R. Lea Brilmayer of 
Yale Law School dated November 29, 1990, p. 8. 


80 Kurtz, "Memorandum to the Commission on Interstate Child Support," p. 3. 


possible that "the PKPA itself may be found to be unconstitutional at least in some 
applications."®! A somewhat similar comment was made by Reynolds who observed "the 
law has long treated status determinations differently from questions concerning an 
obligation to pay money."82 


While conceding that the Full Faith and Credit Clause may authorize the Congress 
to extend the jurisdiction of a state court in child support cases beyond its territorial 
limits, Kurtz noted that an obligor might claim that his/her Fifth Amendment Due Process 
of Law rights have been violated in the absence of "minimum contacts" with the State 
exercising extraterritorial jurisdiction.83 


Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment, which authorizes the Congress to enforce 
the guarantees included in the Amendment, also may give the Congress "the authority to 
alter the due process limitations on state courts. This rationale is quite controversial, 
however, and has rarely been tested in court."84 Kurtz pointed out that the use of section 
5 powers by the Congress "to restrict court-recognized due process rights is an open one" 
and added "the Supreme Court never has squarely dealt with the issue, but has provided 
dicta suggesting that such Congressional action ‘diluting’ previously established due 
process rights would be authorized under the 14th Amendment."85 Nevertheless, use of 
section 5 may be held by the Court to violate the Fifth Amendment's Due Process of Law 
restraint upon the exercise of powers by the Congress. 


Although the United States Supreme Court through its doctrine of implied powers 
has expanded greatly the scope of the delegated powers of the Congress, there are limits 
to congressional broad interpretation of its powers.86 The Congress in 1970 enacted a 
statute lowering the voting age in all elections to eighteen and the Supreme Court held the 
Congress lacked the power to lower the voting age for state and local government 
elections.87 And the United States Supreme Court in 1992 opined that Congress lacked 
authority to require States to accept ownership of low-level radioactive wastes or regulate 


81 Ibid. 

82 Reynolds, "Conflicts and Child Support," p. 4. 

83 Kurtz, "Memorandum to the Commission," pp. 7-8. 
84 Brilmayer, "Memorandum to the Commission," p. 3. 
85 Kurtz, "Memorandum to the Commission," p. 5. 

86 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316 (1819). 


87 Oregon v. Mitchell, 400 U.S. 112 (1970). 
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such wastes in conformance with congressional standards on the ground the Congress 
exceeded its powers and encroached upon the reserved powers of the States guaranteed 
by the Tenth Amendment.88 


It appears that the only solution to the problem is a national one, but the Congress 
may lack the power to establish such a system and may fail to provide adequate resources 
in the event it possesses the power. The Congress is a limited government and may 
exercise only delegated powers. Whereas one can argue that certain delegated powers 
could serve as the basis for a national statute providing for total or partial preemption of 
the child support powers of the States, it is apparent that the Congress can not exercise 
these powers in all cases because such a power exercise would violate the Due Process of 
Law guarantee of the Fifth Amendment to the United States Constitution. Hence, it is 
reasonable to conclude the Congress may be unable to preempt state child support laws. 


The United States Supreme Court gave an extended reach to the interstate 
commerce power in Garcia v. San Antonio Metropolitan Transit Authority by allowing 
the Congress to regulate States as polities.89 This decision might lead one to conclude 
that the Interstate Commerce Clause could be employed to preempt the States relative to 
interstate child support. However, the reach of the Commerce Clause is narrower when 
individuals are involved because of the Due Process of Law guarantee of the Fifth 
Amendment. The Congress can employ the Interstate Commerce Clause to preempt 
completely the regulatory powers of the States relative to air pollution abatement, for 
example, but it is questionable if the power can be employed without limit to preempt the 
States in cases involving individual rights. 


Can the Congress override the Kulko "minimum-contacts" requirement and extend 
the reach of the “long-arm" statutes of the States? The Supreme Court probably would 
rule the extension violative of Due Process of Law and opine a State must have in 
personam jurisdiction over an obligator prior to rendering a binding child support order. 
If the statute was upheld as constitutional, the custodial parent could use his/her State as a 
forum to establish or modify a child support order, and the delays and required papers 
associated with URESA would be avoided. 


It is essential that any new interstate child support system must ensure that the 
obligor is treated fairly. Due Process of Law, it must be emphasized, is designed to 
protect the rights of individuals from arbitrary government actions and not to resolve 
interstate disputes. 


88 New York v. United States, 112 S.Ct. 2408 at 2428 (1992). 


89 Garcia v. San Antonio Metropolitan Transit Authority, 469 U.S. 528 (1985). 
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Assuming the Congress possesses the authority to enact a jurisdictional statute, a 
question may be raised relative to the fairness of a congressional statute assigning juris- 
diction to the "home" state of the child. Under such a statute, the custodial parent would 
have the unilateral right to move to another State, possibly for forum shopping purposes, 
and the obligor would have no recourse. 


The Child Support Recovery Act of 1992 is a positive approach to solving the 
problem by making it a criminal offense for an interstate obligor to have arrearages. This 
Act does not raise questions relative to the authority of the Congress, and the Act should 
not burden the District Court. Representative Peter Hoagland of Nebraska in 1992 
reported that "the administrative office of the U.S. courts estimates that as few as 500 
cases will be filed in Federal District Court annually."90 


In sum, the federal system often makes it difficult for a custodial parent to obtain 
child support because the obligor benefits from a labyrinth of child support laws and may 
abrogate his/her obligations over a long period of time by moving from State to State. 
Implementation of the Commission's recommendations should improve tracking interstate 
obligors with arrearages and the Child Support Recovery Act of 1992 should facilitate 
apprehension of irresponsible parents. 


90 Peter Hoagland, "Child Support Recovery Act of 1992," Congressional Record, August 4, 1992, p. 
H7327. 
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Social Identity, Moral Orientation 
And the Sense of Injustice 


How do we think about issues of justice and injustice? What are the circumstances 
which most directly influence our sense of injustice? What role do social identity and moral 
orientation play in the process of thinking about issues of distributive justice? This paper will 
address these questions by proposing a theory of the sense of injustice that builds upon two 
important characteristics of the person. The first is the nature of civic identity which has been 
debated between liberals and communitarians. The second component is that of moral 
orientation, which finds its origins in the debate between the followers of Lawrence Kohlberg 
and those of Carol Gilligan over the nature of moral development. In addition to the 
theoretical development of the sense of injustice, this paper will propose an experimental 
design for testing the hypotheses suggested by this theory. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Questions of fairness and justice are as central to democratic politics as are questions 


of representation. During the past few months issues of distributive fairness and justice have 
been part of both the substance and the rhetoric surrounding debate over the budget. While 
the cynics among us may well argue that these kinds of normative claims are really a cover for 
self-interested behavior, the fact that an argument based on distributive justice benefits those 
who present such a case does not necessarily weaken or undermine the legitimacy of these 
sorts of claims (Stoker, 1993). Furthermore, the fact that politicians use the rhetoric of 
distributive justice to persuade the public as well as other politicians begs several important 
questions. Are normative considerations like distributive justice and fairness important 
components of public opinion? What distributive rules do members of the public use? More 
generally, how do people think about the distribution of goods? 

To some extent the first two of these questions are being investigated. Tom Tyler and 
others have done extensive research on how procedural and distributive justice considerations 
affect opinions from the work place to the polling place (Tyler, Rasinski and McGraw, 1985; 
Tyler, Rasinski, and Griffin, 1986, Tyler, 1989). Others have investigated the impact of 
distributive justice considerations on attitudes toward tax policy (Kinsey et al., 1991; 
McGraw, 1989). With respect to the second question, there is a vast literature in social 
psychology aimed at understanding the kinds of distributive rules people use to judge the 
fairness of some allocation (Adams, 1963, 1965; Berger, Zelditch, Anderson and Cohen, 
1972; Deutsch, 1975; Homans, 1974; Lerner, 1978, 1981: Walster, Walster, and Berscheid, 
1978). Outside the field of social psychology, Norman Frohlich and Joe A. Oppenhiemer 
(1992) have used experimental conditions to replicate Rawis' (1971) original position, and 
Jenifer Hochschild (1981) and James R. Kluegal and Eliot R. Smith (1986) have both 
investigated the distributive principles that guide individual judgments of fairness outside of 
the laboratory. Given that considerations of justice and fairness are important in both political 


and personal judgements, and, as will be shown, that there is a fairly narrow set of distributive 
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principles on which people rely, I wish to develop a model for the sense of injustice; and, in so 
doing, further illuminate the larger question of how people think about the distribution of 
goods. 
THE SENSE OF INJUSTICE 

Defining the Sense of Injustice 

We have all experienced feelings of moral indignation in the presence of some 
injustice, what Barrington Moore (1978) describes as "moral outrage," whether it was as a 
child, when we saw that some were excluded and others included in the games we played, or 
as an adult when we see a crumpled human being sleeping over a steam vent. These 
experiences and others like them often strike a deep emotional chord within us, the effects of 
which vary from indifference to political action. 

This deep emotional chord is the sense of injustice--a sense which Robert Solomon 
(1990) argues is instinctive. In addition he suggests that it is from the sense of injustice--the 
feelings of anger, resentment, and vengeance in reaction to an injustice--that we begin to 


formulate and develop the larger sense of justice!. As Solomon states, 


...[T]he sense of justice emerges as a generalization and eventually a 
rationalization of a personal sense of injustice....We get a sense of injustice by 
suffering injustice. And we cultivate our sense of justice only by integrating 
and empathizing our various experiences of injustice into a coherent set of 
social sympathies and antipathies in which we ourselves play an active and not 
merely spectorial role. (1990: pp. 246-247) 


To put Solomon's argument into psychological terms, the repeated and various 
experiences of personal or otherwise felt injustices lead us to develop a cognitive framework 
of beliefs which is properly called our sense of justice. It is upon this framework that we are 


able to generalize and form expectations about other situations or persons. The essential 


point is that from our specific and often personal experiences of injustice we begin to learn 


and develop beliefs about justice?. Thus, a sense of injustice is essential to and the beginning 


ISee also J. Shklar, The Faces of Injustice, 1990, for an analogous argument about the primacy of the sense of injustice in a democracy. 


2While the philosophical and psychological distinction of the sense of injustice and the sense of justice is important and useful, it is difficult if not 
impossible to distinguish between these two sentiments in a cross-sectional survey of adult public opinion. Over time the sense of injustice and 
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of any sense of justice. 
The sense of injustice is essentially experienced on an emotional level and has its 


origins in the recognition that something is not as we expected it to be. Such emotions as 


resentment and vengeance, which are often lumped together as anger, are most closely linked 


to the sense of injustice (Mikula, 1986; Shklar, 1990 and Solomon, 1990). Two conditions 
are necessary for the sense of injustice to be experienced: violation of expectations and an 
external attribution of causality. When expectations are not met and this failure could have 
been avoided through some external human agency, a tragedy becomes an injustice. While the 
experience of injustice is emotional, the conditions which make for an injustice rely upon 
specific cognitions. These cognitions involve the comparison of expectations with experience. 
It is a widely accepted proposition in cognitive social psychology that people are motivated, in 
part, to make sense of their world’. As a consequence, we form explanations for past and 
current experiences upon which we develop expectations for the future. In certain situations, 
when these expectations are violated, we experience the sense of injustice (Berger, Zelditch, 
Anderson, and Cohen, 1972; Lerner, 1981; and Shklar, 1990). 

While expectations must be disappointed for one to experience the sense of injustice, 
another necessary condition is that of causality. Bad things happen to people all the time. 
Poverty is ubiquitous. Young children die of disease and starvation every day. Thousands of 
people die every year in car accidents. How do we know an injustice when it happens or 


when we see it? Is an injustice something different from a tragedy? In The Faces of Injustice, 


Judith Shklar focuses on this very issue by distinguishing between misfortune and injustice. A 
misfortune is something beyond human control, something for which no one can be held 
responsible. An injustice occurs when someone can be found to be responsible. It occurs 
when the action or inaction of a person or persons results in the tragedy we have witnessed or 


experienced (Shklar, 1990; and Solomon 1990). Apart from the philosophical importance of 


the sense of justice become so intertwined that establishing and measuring any causal relation between the two is essentially arbitrary. In what 
follows, I will explore the relationships among the parts of the cognitive structure that I believe affect our sense of injustice. 


3There is a wide body of literature in cognitive social psychology as well as political science which begins with this assumption. See for 
example Heider, 1958, Anderson, 1983; Johnson-Laird, 1983. 
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blame for determining what is an injustice, psychologists, too, note the importance of external 
attributions of causality and responsibility. (Cohen, 1982; Skitka and Tetlock 1992; Utne and 
Kidd, 1980) In many situations, it is this very condition of blame and responsibility that not 
only guides our sense of injustice but often differentiates our opinions on matters of 
distributive justice. 

As conceptualized above, the sense of injustice is both emotional and cognitive. The 
emotional response, which in the case of injustice is one of resentment and vengeance, is a 
result of the recognition that one's expectations have not been met. But, what differentiates 
an injustice from any other tragedy or misfortune is the cognitive component, attribution of 
causality or responsibility. 

Perhaps most important, it is from our feelings of injustice that we develop a sense of 
justice. Although the sense of injustice, when experienced in a direct or personal manner, has 
a strong emotional component, it is the cognitive process which underlies the emotional 
reaction that is of particular interest here. The framework which guides our judgment of the 
"correspondence between a person's fate and that to which he or she is entitled" (Lerner, 
1981: 12) is the model to be developed and tested here. It is upon this framework that our 
expectations about the distribution of any good in any given situation are formed. 

A Model for the Sense of Injustice 

The sense of injustice model can be broken into three components. The first is 
comprised of the essential elements of a distributive situation*. For example, what good is 
being distributed, who or what is doing the distributing (attributes of the distributor) and who 


or what is receiving the good (attributes of the recipient). The second component consists of 


beliefs related to the situation. These are attributions of causality, distributive principle, and 


group attitudes’. The third component is made up of elements of our identity: moral 


44 distributive situation is defined as any set of circumstances in which a good or goods are being allocated by an institution, group, or 
individual to another institution, group or individual. A good is understood in the broadest sense to mean that which people value. It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to address the question of whether public goods should be treated differently from private goods with respect to 
the sense of injustice model being developed. 

5To say that these beliefs are related to the situation is not to say that they are necessarily a function of the situation. They are related to the 
situation in the sense that the circumtances of the situation call into play certain group attitudes, a certain principle of distribution, and certain 
attributions of causality. 
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orientation, community attachment, and ideology. 


Norms of Distributive Justice, Attributions of Causality and Group Affect 


What principles play a role in the formation of expectations regarding just 


distributions? Answers to this question can be found across a broad range of perspectives, 


ranging from philosophy (Rawls, 1971; Nozick, 1974; Walzer, 1983; Young, 1992), to 
psychology (Homans, 1974; Blau, 1964; Adams, 1963, 1965; and more recently Walster, 
Walster, and Berschied, 1978; Lerner, 1978, 1981; and Deutsch, 1975) to political science 
and sociology (Frolich and Oppenhiemer, 1992; Hochschild, 1981; Kluegel and Smith, 1986; 
McCloskey and Zaller, 1984). Three things are clear from all of this research. First, there are 
several basic principles that tend to dominate discourse and reasoning about distributive 
justice: equality, need, and equity. Second, these principles or distributive norms affect the 
judgment of what is fair or unfair. Finally, it is also clear, that for many people the nature of 
the good being distributed will impact on the distributive norm being used. That is, 
distributive norms are affected by the situation and affect expectations of what should be 
received. 

In the analysis to follow, I will address three questions regarding distributive norms. 
To what extent do these norms vary when the type of good being distributed is unchanged? 
Hochschild's (1981) findings suggest that one type of distributive norm should be fairly 
dominant within a fixed distributive situation. The strength of this hypothesis can be tested by 
holding the distributive domain constant and varying other circumstances within that domain. 
In addition, I will test the impact of distributive norms on the sense of injustice? Third, I will 
examine what individual characteristics may predispose a person toward one distributive more 
than another. In the first case, I expect to find some effects on distributive norm from the 
situation itself. Second, I expect that the more one holds to the principle of equality the more 
likely she will be to experience a sense of injustice when a good has not been provided. 
Finally, besides examining such background effects as sex, race and social class, I will test the 


impact of characteristics of the perceivers identity. 
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Besides possessing particular beliefs about distributive justice two other situation 
relevant elements of the injustice model must be discussed, group attitudes and attributions of 
causality®. Group attitudes, are seen as having a direct influence on distributive expectations. 
Group affect, our general feeling of liking for a group is the particular group attitude on which 
I wish to focus. This part of the sense of justice is seen as coloring the person's judgment’. 
For example, if a general feeling of dislike is held toward a group, this negative shading will 
lower expectations of what should be received and consequently lower the sense of injustice. 
Whereas, feelings of liking will tend to raise expectations. The group cue contained in a 
distributive situation will make accessible the affect associated with that group. Therefore, it 
is quite possible to experience the sense of injustice with respect to one person and not with 
respect to another in an identical situation. The difference lies in the group to which each 
person is perceived to belong and the level of positive affect felt toward that group. 

Attributions of causality are also directly related to the evaluation of a distributive 
situation (Cohen, 1982; Kulik, 1983; Skitka and Tetlock, 1992). These attributions are a 
fundamental part of human cognition, and are driven by our need to explain the events of our 
lives and the world that surrounds us. Generally, an attribution of causality is based on the 
answer to the question of what caused the observed outcome. Broadly speaking, causality is 
assigned to either some internal characteristic or to some external characteristic. The 


circumstances of the situation will provide information relevant to making an attribution. The 


sense of injustice will be heightened when individuals place responsibility for unjust 


distributions on some force or forces external to the person or group that is affected*. Those 


who attribute responsibility to some force or forces internal to the affected person or group 


Empirical and theoretical support of these particular aspects can be found in Conover (1984, 1988), who presents an extensive argument 
describing the effects of group attitudes on other politically relevant attitudes; and Cohen (1982), presents a thorough review of the literature 
relating attributions to the just distribution of goods. 


7Pamela Conover has written extensively on the role of group related affect, specifically group sympathy. In one article (Conover, 1988) she in 
fact argues that feelings of sympathy may be related to the belief that a particular group has suffered some injustice. Further, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that feelings of sympathy or antipathy toward a group may also reflect a general sense of fear or threat on the part of 
members not of that group. 


8 At first glance this statement might be considered to conflict with a point made earlier in which the blame of some agent, either a person or 
group of persons, is necessary to define an injustice. Here, | am describing a psychological process that I believe influences the sense of 
injustice. The differentiation between the environment (or more precisely, forces external to the victim) and the person (or more precisely, 
forces internal to the victim) refers the source of the perceived injustice not the agency or lack of agency of that source. 
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will see the same inequities as fair or just?. An additional hypothesis to be examined is the 


extent to which characteristics of a person's identity may predispose her to make one type of 


attribution more than another. 

Our beliefs about distributive justice, feelings of group sympathy and attributions of 
responsibility are those parts of our sense of injustice that I refer to as situation relevant. Each 
of them will have a direct impact on the expectations that are formed in a given situation. And 
each, to a greater or lesser extent, will respond to the circumstances of the distributive 
situation to form these expectations. 


Identity: Moral Orientation, Community Attachment, and Ideology 


While beliefs about distributive justice, attributions of causality, and group affect may 
have a direct influence on the sense of injustice, identity, too, plays a role in establishing a 
perspective from which to evaluate distributive situations. How we approach moral dilemmas, 
define ourselves as citizens and orient ourselves politically are each parts of our identity which 
I consider relevant to a sense of injustice. A person's moral orientation, sense of community 
attachment, and ideological identification provide a perceptual lens through which situations 
that involve the distribution of goods can be viewed. Specifically, these identity elements will 
shape attributions of causality and norms of distributive justice. 

Community attachment is one element of a person's social identity. It refers to the 
extent to which a person feels connected to, or a part of, his community. One way of 
describing a person's sense of social identity is in terms of the literature on citizenship. As it 
turns out, two views of citizenship can be culled from political philosophy!®. One is the 
communal view of citizenship, which expects and requires that a community's citizens see their 


own interests as intimately bound-up with the interests of others in the community (Barber, 


9 There is an extensive literature on attributional biases which is thoroughly reviewed in Fiske and Taylor, 1991; and related to the issue of 
perceiving justice by Cohen, 1982. 


10¢ onover, Crewe, and Searing (1987) provide a brief overview of the controversies surrounding the concept of the citizen in political 


philosophy. 
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1984: Bellah, et al., 1985; Sandel, 1982, 1984; Sullivan, 1986; Walzer, 1983, 1989; Janowitz, 
1983). Further, the communal vision holds that the members of a community are 
"encumbered" by a common history, culture, and set of values. The contractual view suggests 
that citizens are individuals imbued with specific rights and that self-interest will ensure the 
successful functioning of the community (Dworkin, 1977; Gutmann, 1985; Hirsch, 1986, 
Rawls, 1971). The connection which binds one citizen to another is a legal relationship, based 
on a social contract. The empirical assessment of this aspect of a person's identity has been 
undertaken by Pamela Conover, Ivor Crewe and Donald Searing, their work includes a large 
two nation study which has resulted in a series of conference papers and articles (Conover, 
Searing and Crewe, 1987, 1991; Conover, Leonard, and Searing, 1989). Their work has 
provided empirical evidence of both forms of citizenship discussed by political philosophers. 
It is expected that a close attachment to community will be associated with an egalitarian 
norm of distribution and external attributions of causality. 

Moral orientation, on the other hand, refers to the way in which people think about 
moral dilemmas (of which a distributive situation is but one example). The concept of moral 
orientation is based on the debate over the nature of moral development. This debate was 


sparked by Carol Gilligan's book, In A Different Voice, (1982), and extended in Gilligan, 


Ward, Taylor, and Bardige, (1988), and describes research into the moral reasoning of women 
and men. The importance of her work has been to introduce a different moral perspective into 
the literature on moral development. This perspective, which she refers to as an "ethic of 
care,” is contrasted with Kohlberg's (1976; 1983) "ethic of rights." The rights perspective 


emphasizes the autonomy and basic equality of each individual in resolving moral dilemmas, 


whereas the care perspective resolves moral dilemmas in a way that addresses the specific 


relationships present in the situation by attempting to maintain relationships without 
necessarily relying on general principles. Reasoning from an "ethic of rights" perspective 
more than an "ethic of care" perspective is expected to result in more internal attributions of 


causality and also more egalitarian norms of distribution. 
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Ideology is the third element of identity essential to the sense of injustice modei. 
Though this concept has been subject to wide ranging controversy, from the extent of 


ideological thinking to the nature of ideological self identifications (Converse, 1964; Conover 


and Feldman, 1981; Green, 1988; Lane, 1962; Nie, Verba and Petrocik, 1976), at the very 


least it is clear that people are able to identify themselves with the terms liberal and 
conservative and that these terms seem to have some symbolic content, primarily related to 
capitalism and support for tradition. Whether or not people consider themselves to be liberal 
or conservative is broadly indicative of their acceptance of what Kleugel and Smith (1986) call 
the "logic of opportunity syllogism,” the basic premise of which is that there is wide spread 
economic opportunity. Thus, individuals are responsible for their own fate (internal 
attribution) and outcomes are proportional to inputs (equity) (Feldman, 1983). 

What I want to suggest is a clear link between one's identity and the manner in which 
one evaluates and forms expectations about the distribution of some good. The identity 
elements of moral orientation, community attachment, and ideology each affect our sense of 
injustice through their impact on distributive norms and attributions of causality. 

Summary 

Our sense of injustice is affected at several levels. The first level is that of the situation 
itself, encompassing the good being distributed, attributes of the distributor and attributes of 
the recipient. The second level is that of beliefs related to the situation; these are distributive 
norms, attributions of causality, and group affect. At the third level is the identity of the 
perceiver; specifically, identity consists of moral orientation, community attachment, and 
ideology. Characteristics of the situation are hypothesized to directly affect, the sense of 
injustice, attributions of causality, and distributive norm. Attributions of causality, distributive 
norm and group affect are each hypothesized to have a direct impact on the sense of injustice. 
Finally, moral orientation, community attachment, and ideology are each expected to have an 
indirect impact on the sense of injustice, mediated through attributions of causality and 


distributive norm. Below, I present the results of pilot study conducted this past spring, one 
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purpose of which was to explore the hypotheses developed above. 
METHODS 

A self-administered survey was given to 313 undergraduates enrolled in a variety of 
political science and sociology courses during the 1993 spring semester at the State University 
of New York at Buffalo. The survey consisted of two sections. The first section was 
addressed toward group attitudes and the second section focused on the sense of injustice and 
related concepts. In addition, I interspersed some of the standard political questions 
thoughout the second half of the survey. It took each student approximately 35 minutes to 
complete!!. Of the 313 respondents 48.6% were male, 43.1% were female and 8.3% did not 
indicate their sex; 6.7% were African American, 73.8% were white, 4.2% were Asian, 1.0% 
Hispanic, 2.9% indicated some "other" ethnic heritage, and the remainder did not indicate 
their ethnicity. The median total family income was between $50,000 and $59,000. This 
instrument and subsequent analyses constitute a pilot study. Thus, although the findings are 
persuasive, their inferential power is limited. I present these data as a useful guide to further 
research into how people think about questions of fairness and justice; and as a way of testing 
the merit of the concepts presented in the previous section. 

The sense of injustice was measured using a vignette which presented the story of a 
person going to college!2. Four aspects of the vignette were randomly varied across the 
sample: race, performance, class, and financing. Below is one of the sixteen different versions 
developed for this study, followed by the wording alternatives in bold and italic and the coding 
used in the analysis to control for these effects. Table I presents the distribution of 


respondents across each of the sixteen different vignettes. The measure of the sense of 


injustice ranged from (1) Very Fair to (5) Very Unfair. The distribution of responses to the 


vignette can be found in Table II, the mean score was 2.36 (n=297). As the mean indicates, 


there was a general feeling among the respondents that the vignette was fair. 


11A copy of the whole survey can be obtained upon request from the author. 

12Earlier versions of this vignette can be found in Zinni (1992a, 1992b). I focus here on a single domain for two reasons: first, to test the extent 
to which there may be within domain variation in distributive norm; second, for the simple reason of data collection limitations. In order to vary 
the distributive domain, I would have needed 32 different vignettes, and twice as many respondents. 
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Sense of Injustice Vignette: John is a black student graduating from 
high school with below average grades. John intends to go to college, and his 
parents are wealthy and can help him financially. John is accepted and 
decides to attend a four year college by paying his own way. 


Each of the phrases in bold-italic were replaced with the following alternatives to 
make up fifteen more versions of this story. 


Coding: 

1) Race (white) white 

2) Performance (above average grades) above 

3) Class (poor and can not help him financially) wealthy 

4) Financing (with the help of a full scholarship) scholarship 


The respondent was then asked to: 
Indicate the extent to which you feel the outcome of this vignette is fair. 
1) Very Fair 
2) Somewhat Fair 
3) Neither Fair nor unfair 
4) Somewhat Unfair 
5) Very Unfair 


Table I 
ersion {Frequency Percent 
21 6.7 


Dr 
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l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9 
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11 
12 
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14 
15 
16 


Table II 


Value Frequency Absolute % Valid % 
34.5 36.4 
22.9 
16 16.8 
14.7 & 
8 8.4 


Measures for beliefs about the fair distribution of education, attributions of causality, 


group affect, moral orientation and community attachment were also gathered. Group affect 


0 
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pay 
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was measured using thermometer score ratings of whites and blacks. For those respondents 
who received the vignette with the black character their thermometer score for blacks was 
included in the analysis (mean=64.4, n=156); and the thermometer score for whites was 
included for those respondents who were given the vignette with the white character 
(mean=73.9, n=151). 

The remaining independent variables were measured using multiple indicators!3. 
Because many of these measures are new to public opinion surveys, and have not been 
attempted before in a closed-ended format, I decided to use confirmatory factor analysis to 
examine the extent to which the respective indicators were being influenced by the latent 
constructs each is intended to measure. The results of these analyses and the survey items 
can be found in the appendix. In the case of each measure, a scale was constructed using a 
weighted summation of the respondents’ observed scores on the respective indicators. The 
weights are essentially the coefficients associated with a bivariate regression of the latent 
construct on each of the separate indicators (Bollen, 1989; Joreskog and Sorbom, 1989). 
Descriptive statistics for the constructed variables are presented in Table III. 

The indicators of moral orientation were coded so that high values of the latent 
construct would be associated with the rights orientation. The rights orientation was found to 
be marginally more predominant, on average, than the care orientation!4. The community 
attachment manifest variables were coded so that high values indicate a stronger sense of 


affiliation with the respondent's community!>. Among my respondents there was found to be 


a strong sense of attachment to their respective communities. Educational egalitarianism 


measures distributive beliefs specifically associated with access to college education!®. Higher 


values of this construct indicate support for greater equality of access to college education. 


13The items used to measure beliefs about the distribution of education (EQUALITY), attributions of causality (ATTRIBUTIONS), moral 
orientation (MORAL), and community attachment (COMMUNITY ATTACH), can be found in the appendix along with the results of the 
confirmatory factor analysis and the factor scores used to compute the scales. 
14This finding is in keeping with work on open-ended interviews conducted by Gilligan and others. See for example Gilligan et al., 1988. 
This measure of community attachment is one of many measures developed by Conover et al., in their 1989/90 survey on citizenship in the 
United States and Great Britain. I slightly altered the opening statement to make it more appropriate for a self-administered survey among 
college students. 
Hochshild's findings suggest that variations in distributive norms between the principle of equality and the principle of differentiation are 
related to the type of good being distributed. With this in mind I developed a set of questions to assess the extent to which people might vary 
between the norm of equality and that of equity as applied to the distridution of education. 
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The mean for this construct indicates a modest leaning in the direction of support for the 
equity principle, among these students. The last construct, attributions of causality, measures 


the respondent's explanation for John's going to college. Higher values are associated with 


internal attributions of causality. The mean for attributions of causality suggests an even 


division between external and internal explanations!’. 


Table III 
Latent Construct Mean Vanance Minimum Maximum 
Moral Orientation} 2.89 1.75 1.00 5.01 291 
Community Attachment 3.30 1.14 1.05 5.08 292 
Education Egalitarianismj 4.18 1.06 2.10 6.62 296 
Attributions of Causality 4.00 1.05 1.90 6.10 262 


In the analysis I proceed along two lines. First I test the impact of the vignette 
characteristics on the sense of injustice, distributive beliefs, and attributions of causality. In 
each case, the main effects of race, performance, class, and scholarship are tested. These 
analyses are then followed with higher level interactions among the same characteristics. 
Because of the fact that in every case John gets to go to college, the interesting distributive 
justice issue is whether or not he will receive a scholarship. It is upon this reasoning that I 
look only at the two- and three-way interactions associated with receiving a scholarship. In 
the second stage of the analysis, I examine the impact of distributive beliefs, group affect, and 
attributions of causality on the sense of injustice and the impact of moral orientation and 
community attachment on the intermediary variables of distributive beliefs and attributions of 
causality. For these analyses, only those higher order interactions found to be significant will 
be retained. 

RESULTS 

The first model to be tested is that of the direct effects on the sense of injustice. These 
direct effects are characteristics of the vignette and beliefs related to the vignette. This 
constitutes the sense of injustice model. Beyond this, I undertake two other analyses. A 


model of attributions which incorporates distributive beliefs, group attitudes, moral 


17Further examination of this variable will demonstrate the extent to which attributions of causality are very much influenced by the 
circumstances of the situation. A mean found to be at the midpoint of the scale is more than likely a result of the experimental design that 
provides for an equal numner of situational and dispositional explanations in the circumstances of the vignette. 
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orientation, community attachment, ideology and characteristics of the vignette is tested. The 
final analysis looks at the impact of vignette characteristics, moral orientation, community 
attachment, ideology, sex, race, and social class on beliefs about the fair distribution of 


education. In each case, these models are estimated with regression using OLS estimators. 


Sense of Injustice Model 
Table IV 
Variables Models 

Vignetie Main Effects 2-Way Beliefs 

‘Characteristics Interactions 
White -0.1073 0.2104 0.2465 
Wealthy 0.4394 -0.346 -0.4768 
Above Average -0.3895 -0.2617 -0.7534 
Scholarship 0.3889 0.2904 -0.0302 
Scholar/White -0.6042 -0.4965 
Scholar/Wealthy 1527 1.837 
Scholar/Above -0.7157 -0.6026 


Beliefs 


Equality -0.136 
Attributions -0.2186 
Group Affect -0.0056 
Intercept 2.403 2.462 4.248 
Adj R-Square 0.117 0.227 0.289 
Std. Error 1.254 Lis 
F 10.77 13.42 11.38 
Prob F < 0.00 0.00 0.00 
N= 297 297 257 
Coefficients in bold are significant at the .05 level using a one-tailed hypothesis test. 


I first examined the main effects of each of the vignette characteristics. The resuits of 
this analysis can be found in the first column of Table IV. John's race clearly has no main 
effect on the respondent's reaction to the fairness of the vignette. However, John's class, 


performance, and reception of a scholarship each have an impact. Regardless of race, class or 


scholarship, it was seen to be significantly less unfair to go to college as an above average 


student than as a below average student. In the case of class and scholarship, the opposite 
was true. Being wealthy or receiving a scholarship and going to college were both perceived 
as significantly more unfair than either of the counterparts to these conditions. These 
reactions may on their face appear counterintuitive, though it may also be that this reflects a 
general feeling of injustice associated with the advantages of wealth or scholarship. In fact, 


these somewhat counterintuitive findings are reversed upon including the interaction of 
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scholarship receipt with each of the other components of the vignette!8, 

The results of the two-way interactions can be found in the second column of Table 
IV. The first point to note is that the signs on the main effects begin to make more sense. 
The most dramatic change is the sign reversal with respect to John's class. Now, being 
wealthy and going to college is considered to be significantly more fair than being poor and 
going to college. This makes sense in the context of the two-way interaction between 
receiving a scholarship and being wealthy. We should interpret the main effect of class as 


pertaining to those circumstances where John must pay his own way to go to college. In 


which case, the respondents generally felt that it was significantly less unfair to be wealthy and 


pay your own way than to be poor and pay your own way. In significant contrast to this, 
receiving a scholarship and being wealthy was considered to be very much more unfair than 
being poor and receiving a scholarship. Perhaps the most interesting of the two-way 
interactions is that of scholarship receipt and race. Although there is no significant main effect 
of race on the sense of injustice, John's race is significant when he gets a scholarship. 
Respondents felt that it was significantly less unfair to receive the scholarship when John was 
poor, below average, and white than when he was poor, below average and black. This type 
of reaction may be indicative of hostility toward affirmative action policies. 

Clearly the circumstances of the situation are influencing these respondents’ senses of 
injustice. Having accounted for the impact of the circumstances, what additional factors 
might also underlay the sense of injustice? Column three of Table IV displays the results of 
adding related beliefs about distributive justice, attributions of causality, and group affect!9. 
Each of these beliefs has a significant impact in the expected direction. Controlling for the 
circumstances of the vignette, I found that egalitarian distributive beliefs, internal attributions 
for John's going to college, and positive affect toward John's racial group, each results in a 


significant reduction in the feeling that the vignette was unfair. There is among this group of 


18This table does not report the three-way interaction simply because none of them was significant nor do they alter the findings from the 2-way 
interactions. 

19Group attitudes are measured using thermometer ratings of blacks and whites. These rating were combined into a single measure so that the 
rating of whites was used for those respondents who were exposed to the vignette with a white character and the rating of blacks was used for 
those respondents exposed to the black character. 
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respondents a general predisposition in favor of everyone going to college regardless of the 


circumstances of matriculation, and the more strongly this belief is held the more the vignette 
was seen as fair. However, with that normative predisposition in mind, the more strongly 
respondents felt that John got into college on his own merits the more fair they believed the 
vignette to be. Finally, group affect clearly has some biasing affect on judgments of fairness 
among these respondents. The more the group to which John belongs is liked the less unfair 
the outcome was considered to be. All of these results conform to our common experience as 
well as the literature on beliefs about distribute justice20. Determining that a good has been 
fairly distributed is not simply a matter of applying a rule to a situation, there are group related 
biases and attributions of causality to consider as well. 

Having established the relevance of group affect, distributive beliefs and attributions of 
causality to the sense of injustice, it is important now to look more closely at the forces 
affecting attributions of causality and distributive beliefs21. As was discussed previously, I am 
most interested in testing the impact of moral orientation, community attachment, and 
ideology on both distributive beliefs and attributions, while taking into account any impact 
from the vignette itself22. The tables that follow present the results of regressions that 
correspond to the hypotheses developed in the first part of the paper. I begin with attributions 


of causality and procede to beliefs about the just distribution of education. 


20See for example Kluegel and Smith (1986) who describe a general tension between the dominant ideology (which requires particular kinds of 
attribution) and a strong commitment to equality. I addition. other research on the sense of injustice (Skitka and Tetlock, 1992) has 
demonstrated the importance of attributions, distributive beliefs and ideology. 

21For the purposes of this analysis, group affect (i.e. thermometer scores), are considered to be exogenous. A future study is planned to examine 
the structure of group attitudes. 

22Including vignette characteristics in the anlyses of attributions and distributive beliefs was done for both theoretical and practical reasons. 
The theoretical reasons have already been made clear. The practical reason is that the survey items were presented in the context of the 
respondent's reaction to the vignette. 
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Attribution of Causality 
Table V 
Variables Models 


Vignette Main Effects 2-Way Interactions Full Model 
Characteristics 


White 0.1422 0.042 0.2897 

Wealthy -0.2624 -0.5155 -0.5484 

Above Average} 0.7587 0.7355 0.8433 

Scholarship -0.2691 -0.6747 -0.6067 
Scholar/White 0.2366 

Scholar/Wealthy 0.5236 0.6393 
Scholar/Above 0.0561 


Beliefs 
Equality 0.0326 
Group Affect 0.0024 


identity 
Moral Orientation! 0.0825 
Community Ident. -0.006 
Ideology -0.0159 
Intercept 3.773 3.953 3.425 
Adj R-Square 0.163 0.173 0.215 
Std. Error 0.938 0.932 0.906 
F 13.73 8.81 6.934 
Prob <F 0.00 0.00 0.00 
N= 262 262 218 
Coefficients in bold are significant at the .05 level using a one-tailed hypothesis test. 


Because one of the central hypotheses of my argument is that distributive beliefs and 
attributions of causality are related to the circumstances of the situation I began my analysis of 
attributions of causality in a manner similar to that of the sense of injustice. The main effects 
of the circumstances can be found in the first column of Table V. The effects are quite clear. 
As would be expected, in the presence of John's high performance, there is a strong and 
significant increase in internal attributions of causality. In those vignettes where John is either 
wealthy or receives a scholarship the respondents attribute the cause of John's going to college 
to forces external to John. This makes sense, given that the effect of above average 


performance is controlled, and the only possible alternative explanation for John going to 


college is an external one. John's race had no significant main effect on attributions. 


To be consistent with the analysis done on the sense of injustice I examined the same 
two-way interactions23. Only the interaction between receiving a scholarship and being 
wealthy had a significant impact and this was in the direction of more internal attributions. 
When faced with the circumstance that John was both wealthy and had received a scholarship, 


and having removed the main effects due to the wealthy and scholarship conditions which 


23 Three-way interactions were also tested but none were found to be significant, and without any theoretical justification to maintain them, they 
were dropped. 
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shifted attributions in the external direction, respondents tended to conclude that John, 
himself, was more responsible for going to college than his circumstances. 


These results strongly support the general findings of much attribution research. First, 


there is a general bias in the direction of internal attributions. Second, attributions of causality 


are strongly influenced by the circumstances of a given situation. However, I suggested 
earlier that these attributions may also be influenced by beliefs about distributive justice, group 
affect and aspects of the person's identity. To test these hypotheses, attributions of causality 
were regressed on moral orientation, attachment to community, ideology, feelings toward 
John's racial group, and beliefs about distributive justice. The results appear in column 3 of 
Table V. With the exception of John's race, the significance of the circumstances remains 
unchanged in this final model and only one of the additional variables is found to be 
significant. Neither ideology, community attachment, distributive beliefs nor group attitudes 
significantly influence these respondents’ attributions of causality. However, as expected, the 
more rights/justice oriented the respondents the more internal were their attributions. That is, 
those respondents who prefer to resolve moral dilemmas in terms of general principles tend to 
make more internal attributions. 

One interesting finding from this final analysis of the model is that in the presence of 
the variables that measure beliefs and characteristics of identity, the impact of John's race on 
attributions becomes much larger and significant. When John was white respondents tended 
to make more internal attributions than when John was black. Essentially, when a poor, 
below average, white person pays his own way to college it is explained with factors internal 
to the person; however, the opposite is true for a poor, below average black person who must 
pay his own way. Given that my sample of respondents is predominantly white, it may be an 


example of a group-serving bias in attributions of causality24. 


24] was able to determine that the impact of John's race is significant only when the liberal-conservative ideology measure is included in the 
model. An analysis of the bivariate correlation between John's race and the respondent's attribution of causality for each level of ideology 
revealed that for all but the most conservative of the respondents John's being white led to stronger dispositional attributions than his being black. 
However, this correlation is only significant for those respondents who describe themselves as liberal on the ideology scale. Thus, respondents 
who described themselves as liberal consistently felt that situational forces provided the black character with the chance to go to college while 
dispositional forces did the same for the white character. Another, explantion may be that liberals have a general bias in the direction of 
extermal/situational attributions and conservatives have the opposite bias. On the self-serving bias, see Fiske and Taylor (1991: pp. 80-81). 
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Educational Egalitarianism 
Table VI 
Variables Models 


Vignette Characteristics Main Effects 2-Way Interactions _3-wav Interactions Full Model 
White 0.091 0.2131 0.2131 0.1220 
Wealthy -0.1150 -0.0724 -0.0724 -0.1100 
Above Average -0.2555 -0.2471 -0.2471 -0.3037 
Scholarship 0.0394 0.2166 -0.4552 -0.4476 
Scholar/White -0.2508 0.7723 0.7196 
Scholar/Wealthy -0.0764 0.5288 0.4974 
Scholar/Above -0.0280 0.6818 0.5837 
Scholarship w/ 
White/Wealthy -0.8195 -0.5699 
White/Above -1.0470 -0.8829 
Wealthy/Above -0.2482 -0.4504 


Udentity 
Moral Orientation 0.1215 
Community ident. -0.1481 

Ideology -0.1823 


Demographics 
Race -0.6148 
Sex! -0.1600 
Social Class 0.0376 
Intercept 4.309 4.233 4.233 5.569 
Adj R-Square 0.007 0.0002 0.038 0.1749 
Std. Error 1.027 1.031 1.011 0.9396 
F 1.483 1.01 2.179 3.887 
Prob < F 0.21 0.42 0.02 0.00 
N= 296 296 296 219 
Coefficients in boid are significant at the .05 level using a one-tailed hypothesis test. 


A final analysis was pursued with respect to distributive beliefs; these results can be 


found in Table VI. The central focus of this part of the analysis is to examine, what, if any 


aspects of the situation affect the distributive principle people apply when they attempt to 


assess the fairness of a situation. Recall that I expect there to be some external impact on 
distributive beliefs even though I am holding the distributive domain constant. However, the 
largest affects are expected to result from more deeply held aspects of the respondent's 
identity. Beginning with main effects, there is little about the situation which directly impacts 
on these respondents’ distributive beliefs. Only the condition of above average performance 
tends to move people in the direction of the equity principle. The two-way interactions 
revealed nothing new in the analysis other than to weaken the impact of the significant main 
effect just mentioned. In fact, neither of the first two models achieves a level of statistical 
significance in terms of the ratio of explained to unexplained variance. However, testing 
three-way interactions did ultimately highlight the impact of the circumstances on the 


respondents’ distributive beliefs and nudge the model to the point of statistical significance. It 
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is here that the results become quite interesting. If John got a scholarship and was white or 
above average, respondents tended to rely significantly more strongly on the principle of 
equality than if John was black or below average and received a scholarship. However, the 
three-way interactions suggest a greater subtlety to the impact of the circumstances on 
distributive principle. When John received a scholarship, was white and was either wealthy or 
above average, respondents moved significantly in the direction of the principle of equity. 
This analysis of the circumstances suggests that while the respondents may be more egalitarian 
in their handing out of scholarships to whites than to blacks they are even more strongly 
inclined toward a principle of equity if the white recipient of the scholarship is either wealthy 
or above average. 

The preceding analysis has lent some support to the general notion that specific 
characteristics of a situation, and not just the good being distributed, can have an impact on 
the distributive principles which people use to evaluate fairness. However, these effects are 
subtle and not at all substantial. In fact, the adjusted R-squared in the 3-way interaction 
model is less than four percent of the variance. A more important question is the extent to 
which aspects of people's identity will influence the distributive principle they rely upon. In 
the final model I have added the respondent's moral orientation, community attachment, and 
ideology, as well as the demographic variables of race, sex and social class. The findings here 
are quite striking. Controlling for the situation, I find that a more rights and justice moral 
orientation, a weaker identification with community, and a liberal ideology are all significantly 
associated with greater reliance upon a distributive norm of equality25. While two of my 


hypotheses have been supported, one has not. I had expected that a stronger sense of 


attachment to community would lead to more support for egalitarian distributive norms; it 


appears that precisely the opposite is true. It may in fact be that the more attached to their 
community people feel, the less reliance there will be on a general rule of equality. Perhaps 


Sandel (1982) is correct when he suggests that the more encumbered by our community 


25These results are very robust. I reran the identity and demographic variables in both the main effects model and the two-way interaction 
model and in both cases the signs, magnitudes, and significances remained the essentially the same. 
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attachments we feel the less meaningful distributive principles, in fact, become. With respect 
to the demographic variables, only race had a significant impact on distributive beliefs. The 
white respondents in my study were significantly more committed to the principle of equality 
in college education than were the black respondents. 
DISCUSSION 

The results of the preceding analyses are fairly clear. An understanding of our sense of 
injustice must be grasped at the level of the situation, the level of individual beliefs relevant to 
the situation, and the level of identity. The analyses revealed that variations in essential 
characteristics of the situation, specifically performance, class, and financing, independently 
and directly affected the sense of injustice. Further, when race, class and performance were 
interacted with scholarship receipt additional effects were revealed showing, most 
interestingly, that these respondents considered scholarships for the black character to be 
more unfair than scholarships for the white character. Finally, aspects of the situation also 
have a strong influence on attributions of causality and only a modest impact on distributive 
norm. There are two implications of this finding. First, the impact of situation on the sense of 
injustice is not only direct but indirect, through attributions and norm. Second, distributive 
norm, as it applies to a single distributive domain, is a more deeply held belief than are 
attributions of responsibility. Thus, within a particular distributive domain, the distributive 


norm is more influenced by forces specific to the person and not the situation. 


At the level of beliefs relevant to the situation, I found that not only is distributive 


norm important to evaluating a distributive situation, but attributions of causality and group 
affect are also important. In fact, of the three beliefs examined here, attributions has the 
largest effect on the sense of injustice. Though the findings with respect to the impact of 
distributive norm and attributions of causality are not very surprising, what does stand out is 
the impact of group affect. A predisposition of negative affect toward a group makes it more 
likely that the sense of injustice will be experienced when a member of that group receives the 


good in question. In this case, each vignette character got to go to college. When the 
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character belonged to a disliked group respondents felt that the outcome was less fair than 


when the character belonged to a liked group. This seems to me to be further evidence of the 
general importance of affect in guiding our judgment (Sniderman et al., 1991), and of the 
importance of groups in guiding our judgment (Conover, 1988). 

Finally, at the level of identity, I found that how these respondents approach moral 
dilemmas, the strength of their community bonds, and their ideological perspective, in 
essence, their moral and social identity, have an impact on how they judge distributive 
situations. In the first place these aspects of their identity impacted both their distributive 
norms and attributions of causality. The effect of these elements of their identity was most 
strongly felt in the case of distributive norm. Second, as Table VII shows, moral orientation, 
community attachment, and ideology all have an indirect effect on the sense of injustice 
through their respective effects on distributive norm and attributions of causality. Those 
respondents with a rights moral orientation generally felt that the vignette was fair whereas 
those with a care orientation did not. A greater sense of community attachment was found to 
lead to a stronger sense of injustice. Those respondents with a conservative ideological 
identity were more inclined to find the vignette to be unfair than those identifying themselves 
as ideologically liberal. Although these effects are modest, they do speak to the more general 
point that understanding how people evaluate the distribution of goods is related to more than 
the circumstances of the situation and the beliefs related to that situation. A sense of who we 
are, both morally and socially, sets the framework within which we evaluate the distribution of 


goods. 


Table VII 
Impact of Identity On the Sense of Injustice 
Identity Element Norm Effects Attribution Effects Total Effects 
Moral Orientation -0.0165 -0.0180 -0.0345 
Comm Attachment 0.0193 0.0013 0.0206 
Ideology 0.0248 0.0035 0.0283 
These estimates obtained by multiplying the direct effects of the identity elements on norm and 


attributions by the direct effects of norm and attribution on the sense of injustice. Total affects 
are the sum of the elements in the norm affects column and the attribution affects column. 
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CONCLUSION 


I have tried in this paper to set forth a general theory of how people think about the 


distribution of goods. I have couched this theory in terms of a sense of injustice; the feeling of 


moral outrage we experience when goods are not distributed as we expect them to be. The 
central thesis of my argument has been that an adequate understanding of the sense of 
injustice must incorporate not only the rules by which people seek to distribute goods, but 
also the attributions they make, the attitudes they hold, and a sense of who they are morally, 
socially, and politically. I think the evidence presented above, while not conclusive, is 
strongly suggestive of these points. Clearly, further work is warranted. For example, to what 
extent does my public opinion measure of moral orientation replicate that conceptualized by 
Gilligan (1982)? Can this model be extended to other distributive domains like health care 
and welfare? How can this model help us better understand, more generally, opinion 
formation on matters of public policy? All of these questions represent fertile ground for 
further research. I believe that this research must take place on two levels simultaneously. 
First, the use of laboratory experiments where the distributive conditions can be easily 
controlled, and the refinement of measurement devices can be more carefully carried out. The 
second level is that of the large scale public opinion survey in which more than four vignette 
characteristics can be manipulated. This would allow for testing of the model in more than 
one domain. 

That the distribution of goods is an essential part of government can not be denied. 
Thus, it would seem that in a representative democracy how people think about the fairness of 
that distribution is an important question for students of public opinion to address. I think 


that the work presented above can provide fruitful answers to this and related questions. 
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Appendix 
L Survey Items Used to Measure Key Concepts in the Analysis 


Moral Orientation: Mary, a student in your class, accidentally left her purse open on her desk revealing her 
wallet. Tom, another student in the class, saw the wallet and took it. When Mary returned she noticed that the wallet was 
missing and reported it to the professor. The professor announced that whoever took the money should return it, but no 
one did. Bill, Tom's best friend, knew that Mary had $100 in her wallet to buy books, and he also saw Tom take the 


wallet. 


When considering what to do Bill is faced with a number of concerns. Below you will read pairs of these concerns, pick 
the one you would find most important to consider if you were Bill. 


(MORAL1)26 


A) What is more important: 
1) How Mary and Tom will be affected by your decision. 


OR 


2) How you personally will be affected. 
Do you feel (1)Strongly or (2)Not so strongly about this?(This follow-up was repeated for all questions. ) 


(MORAL2) 

B) What is more important: 
1) Maintaining your friendship with Tom. 
OR 


2) Your obligations, commitments and duties to the school. 


(MORAL3) 
C) What is more important: 
1) The standards, rules or principles of society. 
OR 
2) Minimizing the suffering and/or conflict of both Tom and Mary. 


(MORAL4) 
D) With which statement do you most agree: 
1) When faced with a decision of this nature we should look for a rule or principle to guide us. 


OR 
2) When faced with a decision of this nature we must remember that every situation has a unique set of 


circumstances which must be taken into consideration. 


Community Identity: Next we want you to think about the neighborhood where you have spent most of your time 
in the past 5 years. Below you will read some statements that people sometimes make about their neighborhood or town. 


26This item was not included in the final scale because the confirmatory factor analysis revealed that responses to this question did not fit well 
with responses to the remaining three items. These questions were exptropolated from a coding scheme developed by Nona Lyons (1981) for 
coding the open-ended responses to moral dilemmas in a manner that would distinguish the care orientation from the justice orientation. It seems 
that in this context, asking the respondent to decide between themselves and the parties directly involved does not distiguish one group of 
respondents from another in a manner similar to the remaining three questions. In the remaining three questions the focus is much more clearly 
on choosing between general rules and specific circumstances, needs and feelings. 
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For each one please indicate whether you agree strongly, agree, neither agree nor disagree, disagree or disagree strongly. 
A) In my neighborhood we all want more or less the same things in life. (COMM1) 
B) Whether my neighborhood does well or not has little impact on my own life. (COMM2) 
C) People can depend on each other in my neighborhood. (COMMS) 
D) I do not have much in common with people in my neighborhood. (COMM4) 
Educational Egalitarianism: Immediately following the sense of injustice vignette, the following series of 


statements were posed to the respondent and they were asked to: Indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree 
with the following statements: 


1) Everyone who wants to go to college should be able to go regardless of their 
academic qualifications or their ability to pay. (NORM1) 


2) Only those people who have worked hard and received above average grades should 
be able to attend college regardless of their ability to pay. (NORM2) 


3) Only those people who have worked hard, received above average grades and can 
afford the costs of a college education should be able to go to college. (NORM3) 


4) Anyone who can afford to go to college should be able to go, regardless of any other 
qualifications. (NORM4) 


5) There are some people who, because of past treatment, should receive special help 
to go to college regardless of any other qualifications. (NORMS) 


Attributions of Causality: Very often, when we think about whether or not some outcome is fair, we try to 
determine what caused the outcome. Below we have provided a list of possible explanations for the fact that John was 
able to go to college. Indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with each of the following possible explanations. 
Begin with John's parents’ financial resources; do you strongly agree, agree, neither agree nor disagree, disagree or 
strongly disagree that John's parents’ financial resources are responsible for his going to college? 


1) John's parents' financial resources (ATT1) 
2) John's race (ATT2) 

3) John's academic performance (ATT3) 

4) John's parents’ connections (ATT4) 

5) John's hard work (ATTS) 

6) John is just lucky (ATT6) 

7) The sociul status of John's family (ATT7) 
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IL Result of Confirmatory Factor Analysis 


Measurement Model for Attributions of Causality 
Weighted Asymptotic 
Least Squares Standard Factor 
Manifest Variables Estimate Errors Scores 
Att] 0.337 0.054 -0.023 
Att2 0.774 0.059 0.489 
Att3 0.488 0.049 0.012 
Att4 0.485 0.054 0.05 
Att5 0.588 0.049 0.159 
Att6 0.571 0.058 0.288 
Att7 0.681 0.054 0.226 
Correlated Errors 
Att] w/ Att4 0.291 0.061 
Att] w/ Att7 0.305 0.062 
Att2 w/ Att6 -0.179 0.086 
Att3 w/ Att 0.518 0.045 
Att4 w/ Att7 0.261 0.062 


42 wi 9 degrees of freedom = 6.21 (p=.718) Total coefficient of determination: .813 
Adjusted Goodness of Fit: .991 Root Mean Square Residual: .027 


B. Measurement Model for Educational Egalitarianism 
Weighted Asymptotic 
Least Squares Standard Factor 
Manifest Variables Estimate Errors Scores 
Norm! 0.729 0.062 0.345 
Norm2 0.631 0.056 0.233 
Norm3 0.386 0.063 0.257 
Norm4 0.616 0.058 0.369 
Norms 0.438 0.051 0.12 
Correlated Errors 
Norm3 w/ Norm4 0.291 0.083 


72 w/ 4 degrees of freedom = 2.19 (p=.701) Total coefficient of determination: .778 
Adjusted Goodness of Fit: .992 Root Mean Square Residual: .023 


C. Measurement Model for Community Identification 


Weighted Asymptotic 
Least Squares Standard Factor 
Manifest Variables Estimate Scores 
Comm1 0.351 0.019 
Comm2 0.354 . 0.019 
Comm3 0.489 0.031 
Comm4 0.975 ; 0.947 


x2 w/ 2 degrees of freedom = 2.47 (p=.291) Total coefficient of determination: .952 
Adjusted Goodness of Fit: .984 Root Mean Square Residual: .030 


D. Measurement Model for Moral Orientationt 

Weighted Asymptotic 
Least Squares Standard Factor 
Manifest Variables Estimate Errors Scores 
Moral2 0.35 0.098 0.045 
Moral3 0.939 0.262 0.905 
Moral3 0.385 0.108 0.052 


'This is a just identified model, therefore fit statistics are not meaningful. 
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FOLK SINGERS AND GUERILLA THEATRE: 
ARTISTS AND POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 


Betty H. Zisk, Boston University 


I want to address a broad question. What are the contributions-— 
past, present, and potential--of the performing and creative arts 
to transformational politics in America? Is music--or theatre, or 
any other art--"“a weapon” for significant change?! If the answer 
is yes, then in what way and with what effect? 


I approach the topic, here, in an exploratory way. A speculative 
beginning for a more intensive study of the relationship between 
transformational politics and music, drama, and art. I plan 
historical research spanning six decades as well as interviews 
(where possible) with some key artists--musicians like Pete 
Seeger, Joan Baez, and Arlo Guthrie; directors like Luis Valdez 
and Richard Schechner, who were mentors and participants in the. 
experimental theatre of the Sixties. At the same time, I shall’ 
continue to draw on my own background as an activist/scholar, 
asking political activists and performers about their relations 
and the degree to which politics and art support and feed into 
each other, and/or set up tensions between two ways of being. 


The term “transformational politics" will-be used here to mean 
organized efforts to change political, social, or economic 
institutions and values in a basic (as opposed to incremental) 
way. Many political movements (for example, civil rights, peace, 
ecology) and some “third” parties (for example, Populists, 
Communists, Socialists, the Progressives of 1948, the Greens) 
fall under this rubric. The crucial point that distinguishes 
“transformational” from “liberal” politics is the degree to which 
the hoped-for change concerns a fundamental shift in values 
(individual and societal) and a shift in the processes or 
structures that support those values. 


I shall limit this initial exploration of artistic contributions 
to two topics: (1) folk music of the Thirties and Sixties; and 
(2) experimental theatre of the Sixties and Seventies, with a 
focus on Chicano theatre and other examples of guerrilla theatre 
that blurred the line between the proscenium arch and the 
political arena. I had originally planned to include children’s 
art and writings, primarily from the Eighties. This proves 
impossible, given time constraints, and the thought of a paper 
inordinately long. I shall make amends in my future research. 


Swarthmore College, the late Forties. I was a lonely sixteen year 
old--personally apolitical, from a staunch Republican family. 
But, within a few months, I found my place among an assortment of 
campus radicals--highpowered intellectuals, vets on the GI bill, 
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“red diaper babies” (children of Communists or Marxists), anda 
handful of minority people. Why? Because--for me--this was the 
crowd that was having fun. Folk music and forbidden campfires in 
Crum Woods. People who sang about the “peat bog soldiers,“ “Los 
Quatros Generales,” and Joe Hill. I was spellbound, years before 
I came to any real understanding of either the Boer War or the 
Spanish Revolution, by their sense of joy, their intensity, their 
sharing of elegant food and cheap wine, and above all by their 
seeming sophistication. I never really looked back, though I took 
some decades to abandon liberal politics. But I was hooked on 
folk music, and thus indirectly on progressive politics, through 
the unaccustomed sense of belonging I found in the songs and in 
the company of those who sang them. 


About twenty years later, my husband andtI were in the Boston 
Playboy Club, listening to a group modelled on the Kingston Trio. - 
They sang “Tom Dooley” and “Charlie and the MTA.” “Aha,” thought 
I, and requested “Where Have all the Flowers Gone?" (a Pete 
Seeger ballad with words only slightly skewed by the Kingston 
Trio to lessen the shared guilt about war.2) After a brief, 
whispered consultation, the group leader informed us that they 
“didn’t sing political music at the Playboy Club.“ I don’t recall 
the end of that story in detail. I think hy husband argued with 
both the leader and a club manager, pointing out that Hugh 
Hefner’s Playboy essays on free speech and sexual freedom were 
hardly apolitical. I remember that, in the end, we walked out. 
And I remember a vague sense of confusion on my own part about 
just where and how the mainstream culture drew the line between 
politics and entertainment. In this case, we had not meant to be 
confrontational, but had stumbled into a position where we had 
little choice, once there. 


Almost another decade passed. It was now the late Seventies and 
much of my energy was poured into the losing battle between the 
new faculty union at Boston University and President John 
Silber. (Silber was trying to kill the union; we were trying to 
remove him. He won on both counts.) During one of our endless 
series of token picket lines at university sites, I suggested, 
in a moment of boredom, that we try singing "We Shail not be 
Moved" or “Solidarity Forever.” Three or four of us began to 
sing, and the words were picked up by a handful of the 50-odd 
people protesting that day, but the song soon fizzled out. Far 
from being a source of solidarity, or providing an opportunity 
for joy, it seemed an embarrassment to many. And again, I asked 
why? Was the act of singing itself embarrassing? Was it a matter 
of dignity? _Or were most of my colleagues too young to remember . 
and identify with the old union battles and their songs?3_ 


Let me, at the risk of belaboring the obvious, state a few points 


I draw from these experiences. The first two: the power of music, 


recruit newcomers, and second,: the ability of the mainstream to 
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assimilate and digest--but usually avoid taking to heart--even 
the most unpalatable of thoughts from the most suspect of 
creators. (Pete Seeger, had, after all, defied the House Un- 
American Activities Committee just before he wrote the hit, 
“Where have all the Flowers Gone?" The third point, and one to 
which I shall return, is the whole question of the futility of 
anything short of an “organic relationship” between art and 
politics. Can art and politics nurture each other: without 
companion roots--that are perceived as such--in a shared cause? 


Folk Musi © the Thirti 


R. Serge Denisoff, who has written at length about folk music, 
lists six “primary goals” for “songs of persuasion.” These are: 


(1) “to solicit and arouse outside support and sympathy for. a. 


social or political movement" 

(2) to reinforce “the value structure of individuals who are 
active supporters of the social movement or ideology“ 

(3) to create and promote “cohesion, solidarity, and high 
morale in an organization or movement” 

(4) to recruit individuals for a specific social movement" 

(5) to invoke “solutions to real or imagined social phenomena 
in terms of an action to achieve a desired goal” 

(6} to point “to some problem or discontent in the society, 
usually in emotional terms." (Denisoff£, 1972, 2-3) 


The list is comprehensive--far more so than most statements 
issued by folksingers or directors of guerrilla theatre. Note, 
as well, that it is applicable to other art forms and even to 
political campaigns (whether elections or boycotts), in its focus 
on education and recruitment, on organization maintenance 
(cohesion, morale, the reinforcement of values), and finally--a 
point stressed in much of the literature on political drama and 
music--in its emphasis on solutions as well as on problems in the 
society. 


Why folk music as a medium for the Communist Party of the United 
States (hereinafter CPUSA), for urban progressives, and for part 
of the labor movement of the Thirties and Forties? There was, to 
be sure, a tradition extending back to the Grangers and Populists 
and later in the IWW, of adapting fundamentalist hymns to the 
needs of agrarian and working class reformers (Denisoff, i971, 
5). Joe Hill, an itinerant organizer for the IWW, had written 25 
songs for that movement--songs widely used by dissident labor 
during World War I--and was himself. eulogized in a folk ballad 
composed after his execution in 1915 (Pratt, 1990, 111). 


But this was not yet part of the tradition of the progressive - 


left in New York and other urban centers, where musical 
entertainment was usually modelled on the Russian style of 
workers” or soldiers” choruses (Denisoff, 1971, 41), and any 
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effort to use popular music for recruitment or morale building 
would have been rejected, since commercial music, like MTV today, 
was seen by the left as a capitalist product with a soporific 
influence on its listeners. #4 


It was the confluence of several trends in the early Thirties 
that made the difference, with what was to be a profound impact 
on both the American left and American folk music. First, major, 
and sometimes bloody strikes in the South, the most visible of 
which took place in Harlan County, Kentucky. Another set of 
strikes involved the National Textile Workers at Gastonia and 
Loray. In both cases, some of the songs associated with those 
events were brought north by singers like Jim Garland and Aunt 
Molly Jackson (Wolfe and Lornell, 1992, 191-92; Denisoff, 1971, 
20-21). 


Second, the establishment of several labor colleges, including 
Brookwood, in Katonah, New York (founded by A. J. Muste, among 
others), the Commonwealth School in Arkansas, and the Highlander 
School in Tennessee (founded by Myles Horton). These colleges 
offered an unusual curriculum that ranged from labor economics to 
creative writing, with a strong dose of theatre (a favorite was 
Odets”’ Waiting for Lefty) and music that included the blues and 
gospel tradition as well as the union songs collected by Zilphia 
Horton and supplemented by visiting activists. 


Although most of these schools closed within a decade, they 
played an important role in what we would now call movement 
“networking." As Denisoff puts it, these colleges “served as 
transfer points by which songs and personnel were directed from 
one movement to another” (1971, 32). Some graduates joined the 
CIO, some the Almanac Singers, later to become the Weavers. (It 
should be noted in ‘passing that the Highlander School, which 
survived, was important three decades later to the civil rights 
movement and to folk music. Rosa Parks studied there, well before 
the Montgomery boycott. Pete Seeger and Zilphia Horton, the music 
director, developed “We shall Overcome” from an old hymn; it was - 
subsequently introduced in 1960 to black students participating 
in a Highlander workshop on organizing [Pratt, 1990, 117].) 


Third, and perhaps most important for the “discovery” of folk 
music, was the work of John and Alan Lomax (for the Library of 
Congress) and the Federal Music Project (directed by Charles 
Seeger, a prominent musicologist and father of Pete, Peggy, and 
Mike among others). Both Seeger and the Lomaxes - travelled. 
throughout the South, collecting and recording folk = music and 
blues from blacks and whites, and brought some of those folk 
artists to New York and Washington. It was -the arrival of 
Leadbelly, freed from prison with help from the Lomaxes, and 
shortly thereafter of Woody Guthrie, that probably did more to 
sell folk music to urban radicals than all of the combined 
efforts of the earlier union singers.4 


Finally, the shift of the international communist apparatus to 
the strategy of the Popular Front--and consequently, an 
imperative for the CPUSA to form alliances with other American 
progressives and to adopt “American" symbols--came into play at 
just the time that sympathetic musical experts like the Lomaxes 
wanted to introduce their protegees into the rounds of northern 
benefits, rallies, and fundraisers (Denisoff, 1971, 14-17, 43- 
44, 68-76). Other major artists were to follow, some remaining 
political activists for the long haul (e.g. Paul Robeson, Lee 
Hays, Pete Seeger), others remaining only briefly before moving 
on to relatively apolitical careers (Josh White, Burl Ives). 


I note, in passing, however, that Pete Seeger’s biographer does 
not agree with the Denisoff interpretation. After citing the 


importance of the musicologists, and of the Popular Front... 


strategy, (1981, 47) Dunaway nevertheless insists that the folk 
renaissance happened spontaneously: 


No political commissar decreed folk songs in vogue: the 
change came about through trial and error....It was as 
spontaneous as musicians sitting down together to sing, 
among them a trouble-tough Louisiana black; a New England 
boy, bouncy as a kid in sneakers; and soon, a wandering 
Okie (1981, 62). 


What roles did the folk music of the Thirties and Forties play in 
the transformational efforts of the time? Some have already been 
mentioned: morale building and solidarity on the picket lines and 
at rallies, benefits, and fundraisers. Possibly some education 
insofar as audiences heard about distant events through songs 
about racial atrocities (“Strange Fruit"), injustice, murder, and 
repression in labor history (“Joe Hill,” “Which Side are You On?” 
and “The Ballad of Harry Simms") or tales of the Spanish 
Revolution, brought back by veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade (“Jarama Valley,” “Viva la Quince Brigada”). I suspect, 
however, that most of those at rallies or benefits already knew 
far more about the events in question through speakers and the 
alternative press of the day than they learned through the songs. 
Thus the songs probably reinforced the (alternative) value 
structure of listeners rather than enlightening them with new 
information or solutions. 


Implicit in this last statement is a fact stressed by the 
accounts of the period: until the late 1940s, the audience for 
political folk - music was almost exclusively that of the already- 
convinced. Even organized labor was less enthusiastic--outside of 
enclaves like Harlan County--than the audience for the Almanac 
Singers” Talking Union, finally reissued on LP by Folkways, in . 
the early Fifties, might have believed.& 
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There were exceptions. These songs were heard in summer camps in 
New York and Pennsylvania--camps where young guitar-playing 
counselors or singing campers alike came largely, but not 
exclusively, from the families of True Believers. They were sung 
on some college campuses, and, as my first vignette shows, some 
who heard them were new to both the style and content of the 
music. And finally, in a setting with an unusually large and not 
completely homogeneous audience, Pete Seeger and other folk 
singers broke all precedent (at least in the 20th Century) by 
replacing the traditional brass band at the opening session of 
Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party convention in 1948. Pete Seeger 
and Paul Robeson, in fact, travelled coast to coast with Wallace 
throughout the presidential campaign. 


Denisoff, while acknowledging that the use of folk music in the 
Wallace campaign represented a “major exposure outside of the. 
Stalinist milieu,“ points to the magnitude of the campaigns 
defeat. It garnered less than 5% of the vote in a four-way race 
(1971, 115-17). But Denisoff misses the point. Transformational 
movements build slowly, if at all, through a gradual shift in 
basic values. Movement building is an extraordinarily difficult 
task, beginning with slow increases beyond the initial circle of 
believers, and sometimes failing to bear’fruit for decades. The 
question is not the number of votes for Wallace; the question is 
the number of those who heard Wallace or Seeger or Robeson and 
then, years later, went on to fight McCarthyism, to work in the 
civil rights movement, or to oppose mnilitarism--and whether they 
did that incrementally or as part of a new, transformational 
vision. 


I have saved until last an important chapter, in the history of 
political folk music in the Forties--the shortlived efforts of 
both Woody Guthrie and the Almanac Singers to reach popular 
audiences via records and radio.? Woody’s story illustrates the 
difficulty of reaching commercial audiences while taking an 
unpopular political stance. First, he spent a week, in March 
1935, at Alan Lomax’s request, recording and answering questions 
about his songs, -for the Library of Congress. Lomax then created 
a short version of this work for a program aired in April by CBS. 
And, in the next months, Guthrie recorded his Dust Bowl Ballads 
for Victor. These records, finally released in 1940, had very 
little impact at the time, since only 1,000 copies were pressed 
(Klein, 1980, 160-67). 


Woody also made two efforts to run his own series of programs on 
commercial radio, first on a popular show for KFVD in Los 
Angeles (Denisoff, 1971, 87; Klein, 1980, 112-13), and second, 
after returning to New York, on a CBS program, “Pipe Smoking 
Time." The compromises forced on Guthrie by this progran, 
however, proved too much, and so he left. Not only. was he asked 
to bastardize “Irene, Goodnight" for use as the signature theme 
(changing the words to make a pitch for Model Tobacco); he had to 
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agree to drop his Daily Worker column, “Woody Sez,” and to 
eliminate all political commentary from the radio show as well.8 


The Almanac Singers were organized in December 1940, after Pete 
Seeger and Lee Hays sang together in a New York restaurant. They 
included, in addition to Seeger and Hays, Woody Guthrie (for a 
year), Bess Lomax, and Cisco Houston--though their fierce 
commitment to collective responsibility meant that none of them 
took individual credit for solos or songwriting. Many of them 
shared communal housing. As the group grew, it divided into 
teams, occasionally making simultaneous appearances at different 
engagements (Denisoff, 1972, 82). 


Their first public appearance was at the National Youth 
Conference in Washington in 1941, though their major exposure in 
their eighteen month existence as a group was through. 
hootenannies in New York, where they charged 35 cents admission 
for what amounted to informal concerts with group sing-alongs. 
Their most lasting contribution--and the means by which they were 
later to reach groups outside of the convinced--was their 
recording of Talking Union, in early 1941, and later, the Songs 
of the Lincoln Brigade (Denisoff, 1971, 80-86). 


But two problems combined to defeat their chances at major 
recording contracts. One was an attack by political scientist 
Carl Friedrich, in the Atlantic Monthly of June, 1941--"“Poison in 
our System,” accusing them of following a Moscow Party Line; the 
other was the loss of several key members to the war effort.9 
Pete Seeger was drafted, whereupon he was given the task of 
entertaining American troops; Woody Guthrie and Cisco Houston 
joined the Merchant Marine (Denisoff, 1971, 99-101). 


This repetition of the Guthrie story (the beginning of commercial 
success defeated by anti-communist accusations) played itself out 
for yet a third time when some of the Almanacs reorganized, after 
the war, as the Weavers--and aimed squarely, with considerable 
success, for an apolitical and broad audience. Their bigget hits. 
were “Irene, Goodnight," “Tzena, Tzena,”" and “On~ Top - of Old 
Smoky." By early 1952, when they were scheduled for an evening 
on commercial television (without Pete), publicity about Pete 
Seeger’s listing in Red Channels (a 1950 book naming i151 
entertainers as Communists, that came to serve as a blacklist for 
the entertainment industry) led to a cancellation of their 
appearance (Denisoff, 1971, 139-40, 165). 


The end of the story is that while the Weavers occasionally 
reunited (with or without Seeger), Seeger’s subsequent refusal. to 
cooperate with the House Un-American Activities Committee led to. 
his being barred from television until 1967 when he was invited 
to appear on the Smothers Brothers Show (Pratt, 1990, 117; 
Denisoff, 1971, 144). Despite this enforced commercial silence, 
however, both Guthrie and Seeger had an enormous impact on the 
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music of the Sixties, with Seeger continuing as an activist- 
Singer to this day. 


Folk Musi the Sixt: 


It is now time to move on the the Sixties, where I shall focus 
primarily on Bob Dylan, Joan Baez, and--once again--Pete Seeger, 
and their contributions to the civil rights movement, anti-war 
efforts, and the student left. But one further point needs to be 
made--one that links the two eras. My presentation thus far has 
all but ignored the complex question of “intentionality"--what 
Ray Pratt has termed “the dynamic interaction between the work 
itself and the way it was received” (1990, 6). I have avoided the 
topic for two reasons--first, because I see little point to yet 
another rehashing of the baggage-laden, highly emotional issue of 
who was (or was not) a Communist, a populist, or an opportunist, 
and second, because I have not yet tried to contact, or indeed to 
read all the biographies of, the singers who are still living. 


But the question becomes unavoidable--in a very different way-- 
when we move on to Bob Dylan, who repeatedly refused the role 
that so many yearned to give him, of chief spokesman or crown 
prince of the movement. (And who, we might-note, was publically 
chided in song, by Joan Baez in “Winds of the Old Days” (from 
Diamonds and Rust) for his rejection of that role.) While it is 
likely that Guthrie did not formally belong to the Party (Pratt, 
1990, 114; Denisoff, 1971, 114), he knowingly appeared at party 
functions, wrote for the Daily Worker, and shared some basic 
values on class and racial oppression and the like. He certainly 
was not as naive as some of his folksy columns implied. (One need 
only compare his songs, his autobiography, and the columns.) And 
an element of opportunism, in the sense of recognizing that the 
left provided one of the few audiences around at the time, was 
shared even by Burl Ives and Josh White, both of whom later 
denounced the Communists in their appearances before the HUAC 
(Denisoff, 1971, 87,144). So blacklisting problems and cancelled 
contracts should not have surprised Guthrie, Seeger, or the 
Almanacs. 


But Dylan’s problem was of a different nature. His nemesis was 
not the blacklist or the studio executive--it was his public (and 
his fellow performers) who wanted to typecast him, when he seems 
to have wanted simply the freedom to explore different styles and 
different messages, political or nonpolitical. Witness the outcry 
at the 1965 Newport Festival, when he appeared with an electric 
guitar. Witness the later outcry over his “born. again“ phase and 
recordings. Witness his statement to Sy and Barbara Ribokove: 
“I’m not part of no movement. If I was, I wouldn’t be able to do 
anything else but be “the movement” (1966, 60.).” 


In discussing intentions, we thus have a complex relationship 
between the message intended and the message heard, as well as 
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the context in which the message is given (sit-in, TV broadcast, 
Folk Festival, etc). And from at least the Sixties on, we need 
to consider a third party--the group or singer doing a cover for 
the original composer. Just as Seeger’s “Where Have all the 
Flowers Gone?" sounds quite different in the hands of the 
Kingston Trio, so does “We Shall Overcome” when sung by even a 
well-meaning President (Lyndon Johnson) in an official context. 
Since the problem of interpretation and disentangling intentions 
also exists in regard to drama and art, I shall continue this 
discussion at appropriate points below. 


Several shifts in both the arena of transformational politics and 
the world of entertainment are important in contrasting the 
Sixties folk revival to its Thirties predecessor. One is the 
eclipse of the CPUSA as a major factor in either world, and the 
contrasting decentralization of "New Left" activities. A second 
is the constant interplay between the relatively apolitical’ 
commercial world of entertainment and the activist world of 
movement singers. A third--related--factor is the shift toa 
range of performance sites unheard of in the Thirties: sit-ins 
and civil disobedience efforts at lunch counters, hotels, town 
squares, and universities throughout the land; Marches on 
Washington; Folk Festivals, nightclubs’,, and coffeehouses; and 
finally the searchlight (and opportunity for major exposure) of 
television coverage. Last, in this very partial listing, is the 
gradual shift, in the songs, from “magnetic” to “rhetorical” 
music (Denisoff, 1971, 189-90; Denisoff, 1972, 4-10)--and with 
that shift, the move toward spectator politics in the world of 
musical protest. We shall move on to this point when we contrast 
the music of Baez, Dylan, and Seeger, during this later period.1° 


To paint with broad strokes, the Joan Baez of the Sixties was an 
apolitical singer turned activist (but not involved, until later, 
in a cause in which she was a leader--Amnesty International); Bob 
Dylan, in contrast, represented an angry, individualistic effort 
to sing out on issues that included politics, but without a 
personal commitment to leadership or even to activism; Seeger_ 
continued as an impassioned advocate, organizing, late in his ~ 
career, a group dedicated to saving and cleaning up the Hudson 
River. All three made unique contributions to transformational 
politics, but from divergent perspectives. 


One of Joan Baez’s early “political” acts was her refusal to 
participate in civil defense drills while a student (in 1iith 
grade) in Palo Alto. Her parents were (convinced) Friends, and 
her father--a -physicist--refused to work on defense-related- 
contracts. Nevertheless, she began her career, in Cambridge_ 
coffeehouses, by singing the traditional ballads of Scotland, 
Appalachia, and the like. Her first major appearance was at the 
Newport Folk Festival of 1960 (barefooted, in the company of Pete 
Seeger and Odetta) where she sang “Virgin Mary” and “Jordan 
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River" (Baez, 1987, 60). That fall, she moved to Carmel with her 
Harvard boyfriend. As she puts it:: 


He had little regard for social action of any kind, 
especially if it was something that involved me, and looked 
upon my infatuation with nonviolence as airy-fairy and 
unrealistic (Baez, 1987, 70}. 


Why then, was she seen as an “intellectual” or as “political”? 


My mere existence as a rebellious, barefooted, anti- 
establishment young girl, functioning almost totally out of 
the context of commercial music and attaining such widespread 
notoriety designated me as a counterculture heroine, whether 
or not I understood the full import of that position (Baez, 
1987, 72). 


But that political naivete was changing. She refused to appear in 
nationally televised “hootenanny” shows as long as Pete Seeger-- 
one of her heroes--was excluded. She joined Pete occasionally in 
concerts, where both were picketed by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars (Baez, 1987, 75). And in the fall of 1966, she joined Martin 
Luther King in Birmingham; in 1967 she was arrested at a sit-in 
at the Oakland induction center (both King and Andrew Young were 
to visit her during this, her first, stay in jail); by 1968, she 
was on tour with David Harris (her husband-to-be) to support 
draft resistance. (Baez, 1987, 106, 114.) 


The story continues to this day (she is actively involved ina 
variety of causes including Amnesty and Humanitas). She refused 
to pay the portion of her taxes that went to war efforts from 
1964 to 1974. She and her pacifist mentor, Ira Sandperl, founded 
the Institute for the Study of Nonviolence, in Carmel; many of 
her concerts, during the Sixties, were benefits for Quaker 
causes, for Cesar Chavez, and for the antiwar effort. She visited 
Hanoi in 1972; she recorded Gracias a la Vida in Spanish, in 1974 
as a “message of hope” to the Chilean resistance to Pinochet, 
with a chorus of Chavez’s farmworkers joining her on “No nos 
moveran” (We Shall not be Moved) (Baez, 1987, 170). 


But the important question is her role in transformational 
politics (and Baez states that she has never been involved in a 
campaign for a major political candidate, preferring to work 
outside the party structure [1987, 118].}) One indirect but 
important role is the assistance she gave to Bob Dylan, in the 
early stages of his career. Following their joint appearance at 
Newport in 1963, she invited him to join her on a tour that fall. 
Dylan, in turn, had a profound impact on her own thinking: “Those _ 
words, which Bob would drop onto an empty page...were the words 
which would move me out of the etheral but archaic ballads of 
yore and into the contemporary music scene of the 1960s" (Baez, 


1987, 92). 
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Two telling episodes--one which shows Baez in the familiar role 
of recruiter/morale builder and the other (if we rely on her own 
account) as a prod or even as a provocateur at a crucial point in 
the Berkeley Free Speech Movement. 


Baez had to leave the scene of the Birmingham arrests, with Bull 
Connor and the dogs, to give a concert at Miles College--one of 
the traditional negro colleges in the south. She closed the 
concert-—--attended by whites from the surrounding community--with 
“We Shall Overcome." No one in the audience could have been 
unaware of the earlier events at Birmingham. 


Years later I was told by an influential Washington liberal 
that she had been there that day, sitting next to a noted 
right-wing news columnist. He explained to her that he was 
only there out of curiosity, but at the end he rose with her 
and sang, holding her hand and weeping along with so many 
others. She said that that concert had an overwhelming effect 
on her life. And so it did on mine (Baez, 1987, 106). 


At Berkeley, she was asked to participate in the Free Speech 
Movement. She sang, and then took the microphone to speak toa 
huge assembly of students.11 


I told them that their power was theirs and no one could take 
it away; all they had to do was demonstrate it....They could 
make this their university. They could do something as simple 
as claim Sprouse Hall. I ranted on, mispronouncing Sproul. And 
that’s precisely what they did (Baez, 1987, 119}. 


She and Ira Sandperl left the hall at 2:30 a.m., having planned 
to be arrested with the students (but the police did not come). 
As they were leaving, they met the ‘blue lights coming onto 
campus . 


One comment is in order here. Ido not argue with Joan Baez‘s - 
strong belief _in-the power of music to move and change the lives 
of individuals, or even to incite people to action. I am 
concerned, however, about the simple lines of causality implied 
by her statements. Music--or the words of a folk singer, no 
matter how impassioned--are probably not enough by themselves to 
change lives or to create a revolutionary action. This is a 
point to which we shall return. 


Bob Dylan burst onto the public scene at the Newport Folk 
Festival in 1963. Relatively unknown before then (and like both 
Seeger and Baez, a college drop-out), he had sung in Greenwich 
Village, and had cut one record--mainly covers for the songs of - 
other artists (Mellers, 1985, 121). In 1964--a year before he was. 

to outrage the Newport audience by moving into the world of 
electric sound--he recorded “Masters of War,” characterized by 
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Mellers as one of the few that Dylan admits was “motivated by 
hate" (1985, 126). It is not: my purpose to give a detailed 
history of Dylan’s music or of his career. Many of us can (in 
unintended testimony to his importance in several musical 
traditions) name his major songs, at least from the early years 
(“Blowin” in the Wind,” “A Hard Rain’s a-gonna Fall,” and the 
like). It is important to note, however, that there was a major 
difference between Dylan’s songs and Pete Seeger’ s-——with: Baez 
bridging the gap. 


Dylan’s music heralded the replacement of the “magnetic” by the 
“rhetorical” song about politics--a point discussed extensively 
by Denisoff and mentioned above (1971, 189-90). A magnetic song 
is one that creates solidarity and/or attracts the listener to a 
specific cause; the rhetorical song, in contrast, points toa 
social ill without providing an answer. A magnetic song is 
structured to invite audience participation; the prototype is 
termed a “zipper” song by folk singers, because any number of 
mames, causes, or slogans can be inserted into a familiar 
refrain. (One example is “We Shall Not Be Moved,” where lines 
like “The union is our leader” are sung at the beginning of each 
verse; a second is “We Shall Overcome,” where again, phrases like 
“We shall live in peace” or “We°ll walk hand in hand” are used to 
introduce each verse. } 


The zipper song made its appearance at the old hootenannies and 
at demonstrations where songs were used to boost morale or to 
attract newcomers into joining in spirit, if not in action. Pete 
Seeger has long been a master at teaching new songs to a crowd by 
lining out the relevant phrases at the beginning of each verse; 
Baez, at least through 1974 (when she recorded Gracias a Ja Vida) 
has usually presented a mix of the magnetic and the rhetorical. 

But with Bob Dylan we find a repertoire that is almost entirely 
rhetorical. (Though some may have memorized a few verses of 
“Blowin” in the Wind” or “Mr. Tambourine Man,“ both of which have 
easily-learned refrains, the typical Dylan event has not invited 
audience participation--and the words to “Masters of War" are 
positively daunting. ) 


There is no inherent superiority in the magnetic song--in fact, 
from a purely musical or lyrical perspective, the rhetorical song 
is probably more effective. But the shift in style (a style to be 
echoed by other song writers of the Sixties and Seventies-—-e.g. 
Judy Collins, Phil Ochs, and Arlo Guthrie) mattered from a 
political perspective because it kept the audience at a distance. 
It was more a call to contemplation and anger than to action. And 
it was no accident, I would argue, that it was Dylan’s forte. As 
one Dylan expert put it: 


Several songs from that period [1964-65] were directly 
produced by Dylan’s resistance to the audience demands of 
people like Irwin Silber [editor of Sing Out!] whose 
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November 1964 “Open Letter to Bob Dylan" attempted to direct 
him back to the paths of folk-protest virtue. The confronta- 
tion became open and violent in the electric concerts of 1965 
and 1966, from the largely apocryphal booing at Newport to 
the anguished cry of "Judas!" from an outraged fan in 
Manchester (Scobie, 1991, 27). 


I have already touched upon Dylan’s reluctance to take on the 
role of chief minstrel for the movement. Mellers contrasts Dylan 
to Woody Guthrie as follows: 


[Guthrie] though remarkable for the direct immediacy of his 
songs, was a complex, neurotic man whose obsession with 
radical politics was intellectually potent....Dylan’s 
politics, absorbed at second hand or from the air around him, 
were emotive and instinctual....He was animated by gut 
reactions--by social conscience rather than by political 
intent (1985, 124). 


Joan Baez provides additional evidence on the same point: 


Once I asked him how he came to write “Masters of War." His 
reply was that he knew it would sell. I’ didn’t buy his 
answer then and I don’t now. I think his active commitment 
to social change was limited to songwriting. To my 
knowledge, he never went on a march. He certainly never did 
any civil disobedience, at least that I knew about. Ive 
always felt that he just didn’t want the responsibility. 
Once he commented to me about the kids in the audience 
calling out for “Masters of War": “They think I°m something 
ain*t (1967, 95). 


My comments on Dylan would not be complete without a brief 
allusion to a point made by Ray Pratt. Pratt--enthusiastic about 
Seeger, Dylan, and Springsteen--is not concerned about the purist 
objections to Dylan’s rhetorical style because his focus is on 


yet one more function for the song of protest--namely, that the _ 


relationship between a composer, performer and audience can serve 
as “a prefiguration of wider social transformation” (1990, 36). 
He argues that all of us reach, simultaneously, for individual | 
authenticity and a sense of community in which our individuality 
is nurtured and honored; this search may lead listeners into 
transformational movements. And music can play an important role 
in this task12. But, Pratt, continues, 


Music is not a suffient cause without...patient, 
systematic organizational effort. Music may serve, 
catalytically, helping to empower and reinforce the 
energies of those who have gained real capacities for 
action (1990, 39). 
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Which, of course, brings us back to Pete Seeger. Pete’s life, 
between March 27, 1961 when he was found guilty of contempt of 
Congress (a decision to be reversed in 1962, by the U.S.Court of 
Appeals) and 1968, when he conceived the Clearwater effort to 
clean up the Hudson River, was marked by alternating bouts of 
activism and depression. Three days after his encounter with the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, he went on an annual 
Peace March sponsored by SANE (Dunaway, 1981, 203}. In the 
summer of 1963, and again in 1964, he was in the South, working 
on behalf of voter registration. And in March 1965, he joined 
Martin Luther King in Montgomery (Dunaway, 1981, 223-24, 235-36). 


Like so many white activists, Pete was shocked by the purge of 
whites from SNCC and other parts of the civil rights movement, 
near the end of 1965, and like many others, he plunged into the 


antiwar effort instead. But, according to Dunaway, “as he... 


travelled into the antiwar movement, he left a piece of himself 
benind™ (1981, 243). This whole period (1965-68) was apparently 
marked by considerable soul-searching, even as he continued his 
activism and his tours abroad. By 1968 he was beginning to 
rethink his estrangement from the American majority (in spite of 
his appearance on television, at long last, on a 1967 Smothers 
Brothers Show.) He turned down an invitation’ from Jerry Rubin and 
Abbie Hoffman to participate in the demonstrations at the 1968 
Democratic convention in Chicago, saying: 


It’s all right if we have long hair there and pot 
smoking, but if we don’t include short-haired people 
as well, old people alongside the young people, we'd 
be making a mistake (Dunaway, 1981, 273). 


And he had become estranged from his own community (Beacon, New 
York, on the Hudson)--where extended protests had erupted over a 
benefit concert he gave in 1965, to establish a scholarship at 
the local high school. He went on to give the concert, but 
according to Dunaway: 


The whole affair shook Pete badly. In 1968, as he 
contemplated quitting music, he mulled over the lesson of 

the incident in a letter to black entertainers Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee: “One of the weaknesses in my own work, and 
probably the work of many an intellectual, is that I may 
have friends all around the world, but in my own neighborhood 
I am in a very weak position, and can be knocked down by 
anyone who wants to tell a few lies about me“ (1981, 282). 


And so Pete--already a novice sailor, and long outraged at the 
pollution in his nearby Hudson River--moved on to a new cause, 
environmentalism-—beginning in his own community. He raised money 
{at benefit concerts), he moved among wealthy Republican 
conservationists, and he even went to South Bristol, Maine, where 
the Clearwater was built and launched, to help build the ship 
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itself. The idea was magestically simple--to sail up and down the 
river, to publicize and activate the clean-up effort in dozens of 
communities (Dunaway, 1981, 283-89). 


The task was a daunting one: over $100,000, for a 106-foot yacht, 
launched in 1969 with a crew of thirteen singers--only one of 
whom, Gordon Bok, had any real sailing experience. According to 
Dunaway, Pete was criticized from all sides: among radicals, for 
his fundraising among millionaires, and for his “antiseptic” 
cause (by the ubiquitous Irwin Silber!); among Hudson River 
conservatives for his past associations (1981, 287-91). And, I 
can add, from the gossip of my (summertime) Maine neighbors, only 
a few miles from South Bristol, for the litter that was left 
behind by “long haired hippies and singers” at the celebratory 
launching in June, 1969. 


Nevertheless, as Seeger asserted, in his introduction to the 
song, “Sailin” Up, Sailin” Down,” recorded in concert with Arlo 


Guthrie in 1982 (Precious Friend): 


We°re getting the river clean by sailing a sailboat up and 
down...We bring people together at the edge of the river, and 
you know that when you bring people together for any purpose 
whatsoever, you’re in politics....And the river has gotten 
cleaner. We’re swimming in the Hudson again. 


As an activist and analyst, I would love to fill in the gaps. I 
do know, from following Pete’s career, that this is one of the 
few times since the Thirties when he was part of a sustained 
organizing effort--i.e. that he did more than return periodically 
to promote a cause (as in the early Sixties” civil rights 
movement) where the daily nitty-gritty is undertaken by others!3. 
I don’t know the details of his community organizing--or indeed, 
how much of the effort was poured into lobbying for new town 
ordinances, new state laws, and the like, as opposed to the large 
community gathering and demonstration. I suspect, however, from 
his own words, that he had learned that singing and sailing were. 
not the only “weapon"“--and that, as Ray Pratt pointed out (full 
citation above), “Music is not a sufficient cause without such 
patient, systematic organizational effort.” 


Pete clearly believes in the power of music (and sailboats). Let 
us go on to look at the power of drama, and more precisely, at 
the experimental theatre of the Sixties and Seventies. 


The basic premise of political theatre...is that the social~~ . 
norm or some part of it is in error....The purpose of a2 ° #£-= 
political play is not to reassure the audience, but to arouse 
it to complete outside of the theatre an action suggested in 
the play. In order to assure that fact, political plays must 
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tread the fine line of not ending happily (resulting in 
audience compacency), while seeing its goals as reachable 
(retarding audience despair). (Scharine, 1991, xvi, xviii) 


The experimental theatre of the Sixties is hard to delimit or 
define. Some scholars and directors see it as including “real 
world” political actions designed to force change, whether 
through shock, humor, or symbolic acts (e.g. the attempted 
levitation of the Pentagon during a 1967 March on Washington; the 
Yippie actions at the Chicago Democratic Convention in 1968; some 
activities associated with the student revolt at Columbia) as 
well as street theatre, mime and puppetry, or interactive 
presentations by professional groups. (See the entire Summer 1969 
issue of The Drama Review [hereinafter TDR] on “Politics and 
Performance," but especially articles by Lee Baxandall and Abbie 
Hoffman; see also Schechner, 1969, 157-180.) 


My own preference--at least for present purposes--is to draw a 
line, however tentative, between movement activism in general and 
a self-consciously theatrical component, if only for purposes of 
analysis. This distinction enables us to describe and explain the 
relationship between the movement and its goals, and the 
performers, sometimes brought in from outside, who act in service 
to those goals. (One example is the guerrilla theatre team that 
entertained Columbia students in 1968; another is E] Teatro 
Campasine’s fundraising tours on behalf of the United Farm 
Workers, and even later, their move toward mystical drama, after 
they had left Delano.) Far more important, the distinction allows 
us to make a stab at analyzing some of the tensions between “art” 
and “politics” that arise for both artists and activists. 


In any case, I cannot hope to do justice to the history of 
experimental theatre. What I shall attempt is an overview of its 
Sixties beginnings and its spirit, trying to describe several of 
the pivotal groups of the period. Following that exposition, I 
will focus on El Teatro Campesino (literally, the Theatre of the 
Farmworkers} and a few other examples of Chicano theatre. My 
choice is a logical one because it is here that. the relatively 
enduring tensions over artistic independence from movement roots 
seem most obvious and poignant. All of these groups, were spawned 
by the movement itself; yet, while fiercely loyal to La Raza, 
many have faced real problems about funding, professionalism, and 
artistic freedom. 14 


My major sources in this effort have been the lively debates and 
articles in TDR (originally the Tulane Drama Review, then The 
Drama Review, when its editor, Richard Schechner, moved to New 
York University); Arthur Sainer’s survey of “radical theatre” 
(1975), and Schechner’s own collection of essays (1969); as well 
as several valuable sources on Chicano and Hispanic theatre, 
notably Huerta (1982) and Kanellos (1984). 
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Sainer begins his survey with a dense and momentarily puzzling 
interview with Joseph Chaiken, founder of the Open Theatre. 
Chaiken says, at the start, that the audience was not the primary 
concern of radical theatre: 


One of the things that was very necessary then...is to go 

into oneself in one’s group, one’s collaborators, and say 
“What can we do that has vitality for us?"...and I think: that 
probably was necessary because if one started with the idea of 
“What should we do for them?” you know, there would have been 
a break in something organic. (Sainer, 1975, 2} 


The meaning of the term “organic” in this context was somewhat 

clarified as the interview progressed. Judith Malina and Julian 

Beck, of the Living Theatre, had asserted that new experimental 

efforts must break with the ways of tradition, because operating. 
within the mainstream culture only supported its continuation. 

Chaikin disagreed with that perspective: 


I think that to say that art should be purely propaganda, 

or art should be simply that which serves the subversive 
forces is, to me, not true....I don’t feel it’s the require- 
ment of anyone to take sides on issues’,-it’s the requirement 
of people to work organically and from a kind of human 
center. (Sainer, 1975, 6) 


Here we have a confrontation between two major themes that were 
dominant and sometimes mutually exclusive in the Sixties. “Acting 
organically” sounds like “first, be true to myself/my art” while 
commitment to “subversive forces“ seems to be shorthand for drama 
in the service of transformational politics. Why such a debate? 
(it runs through the literature)--especially between people 
directing two equally risky and shortlived projects? 


There was, indeed, a serious issue--one involving intentions and 
integrity. I believe it stems from the assumption that it is 
impossible to be loyal simultaneously to art and to politics-—-and-_ 
indeed, Luis _Valdez (a son of farmworkers, trained as. a 
Playrright/producer) illustrates the difficulty of the dual 
stance. We shall return to this point. 


Sainer moves on to discuss the rise of experimental theatre as 
part of a shift from “theatre of character” to the phenomena of 
“performers being themselves.“ Simultaneously, doubts about 
progress and the possibility of dramatic resolution (i.e. finding 
an answer in the dramatic context os poses -the problem) .began 


to arise (1975, 12-14). 


Everything came into question: tin: place of the auituhininn in 
the theatre; the place of the audience; the function of the 
playwright and the usefulness of the written script; the 
structure of the playhouse, and later the need for any kind ot 


a playhouse; and finally the continued existence of theatre 
as a relevant force in a changing culture....The changes 
occurred because the theatre as we had known it, the theatre 
of character, of problems and resolutions, the theatre of 
beings uttering intelligently formed, balanced sentences, the 
theatre of significant scenes, of fortuitous events, was no 
longer working for many of us (1975, 15).15 


Many of those in the radical theatre began to experiment with the 
idea of working as an “ensemble”, frequently living together and 
taking responsibility as a group for scripts and direction. 
(There were exceptions--some groups employed playwrights and/or 
directors, but relied as well on the improvisation of actors as 
the group rehearsed and developed the presentation.) Note the 
parallel here with the egalitarianism and communal life style of 
the Almanac Singers. 


Sainer describes a number of theatre groups at length; I shall 
confine my own survey to a few of the most overtly political. The 
Bread and Puppet Theatre (hereinafter B & P) was founded in the 
early Sixties by Peter Schumann. In 1962 the group presented 
Totentanz (Dance of Death) in New York’s Sheridan Square 
Playhouse, as part of a set of demonstrations, performances, and 
lectures sponsored by the General Strike for Peace. Its second 
major work was Fire, a drama based on the self-immolation of 
American protesters against the war in Vietnam. The unique appeal 
of this group was their use of tall puppets, tiny rod puppets, 
and human figures to present the starkest possible themes with a 
combination of humor, gentleness, and violence. B & P soon moved 
to the streets, performing as a masked and solemn procession 
during peace demonstrations. It devolved, in the end, into a 
loose alliance (Sainer, 1975, 22-23, 37, 154-71). 


A TDR editorial in Summer, 1970, pointed out that B & P was the 
one theatre that “over a real span of time (almost ten years) had 
held together in its beauty of style, its moral commitment, its 
existence as a company” (Munk, Summer 1970, 33). The editorial 
went on to describe B & P’s activities at Emory University during 
the May “strike days“ in 1970. (This was the month when more than 
500 campuses closed down, all over the country, in response to 
the shooting of students at Kent State and Jackson State.) A 
letter from Kelly Morris said: 


The B & P became the centerpiece of the strike. They pitched 
a tent on the main quad; periodically, bread was baked at the 
ATO frat house....They were crucial in drawing audiences for 
Leslie Morris” outdoor antiwar dance. They prevented many 
(most) of those occasions of idiotic trivial violence which 
spring from boredom after mobilization and energization. They 
had a hell of a lot to do with the size and shape of the whole 
week...and they effectively disarmed administrative opposition 
by being aesthetically unassailable. They were just good at 
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what they were doing (Munk, 1970, 34). 


I can attest, as an activist, to the continued presence of the 
Boston contingent of B & P well into the Eighties: I saw them in 
about 1984 at a large rally at AVCO (a missiles components plant 
in Wilmington, MA)--where Plowshares activists were on trial. I 
also recall seeing them in Boston in the early days of the Pledge 
of Resistance (against U.S. intervention in Nicaragua), probably 
in 1986. I remember, as well, occasional news items in the 
national press of the late Eighties, about tall puppets appearing 
in peace demonstrations. It doesn’t really matter if these were 
(formally) B & P--clearly their image and tactics caught on. 


Let me underline briefly a few points about B & P in relation to 
transformational politics (a term I know they would hate). B & P, 
a group deeply committed to nonviolence, and to creating a . 
feeling of communion via the sharing of bread as well as drama 
(Schumann, in TDR, 1970, 35), played several of the political 
roles with which we are now familiar: drawing large crowds 
(including the uncommitted or casual audience) to a movement 
event. But there was more than possible recruitment and education 
of newcomers, and morale-building among the committed. This 
theatre group also seems to have served as - peacekeepers (for the 
strike}, via their continuing and quiet services of drama and 
bread. 


I make this point because this peacekeeping function is rare 
among performing artists tied to the politics of change. It 
provides a striking contrast, for example, to a group called No 
Business as Usual (NBAU), also active in the Boston area and 
elsewhere in the Eighties. NBAU blocked traffic and shouted 
obscenities, as it carried huge blown-up plastic hotdogs, 
twinkies, bananas, or whatever, through the Cambridge streets 
surrounding Draper Labs (another missiles R & D plant). It 
operated alone. Those of us involved ina weekly, silent prayer 
vigil at Draper tried (not always successfully) to separate 
ourselves physically and in the eyes of Draper Lab employees and__ 
the public, from NBAU. In contrast, the silent vigilers at AVCO 
welcomed the rare appearance of B & P because of the spirit in 
which they carried out their work. 


The Pageant Players were organized, in 1965, “by a group of 
young people who wanted to use theatre as a forum for their 
political beliefs. The orientation was primarily Marxist (Sainer, 
1975, 23). From the beginning, they performed on the streets, in 
schools, parks, and churches, and at demonstrations--and in 1966, 
in a laundromat, where they dramatized the issues of the Vietnam 
war via a quarrel over laundry, with laundromat customers as the 
unwitting audience (Sainer, 1975, 23-24). They disbanded in 1970, 
with some of the troupe leaving to join other new theatres. 
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For our purposes, however, their most interesting work came just 
before, and during, the 1968 student takeover at Columbia. In the 
words of a participant, Michael Brown: 


In the months leading up to the strike, we helped the 
organizers by doing short agitprop plays around the campus 

to educate people about the role of the Institute for Defense 
Analysis on the campus....Later, during the strike itself, we 
did a play on campus that ended with us chanting, “Strike, 
strike, strike,“ and the audience joining in. We worked it 
out so that a strike organizer would step into the playing 
space, signal for quiet, then tell people that if they 
believed in this strike, pickets were desperately needed at 
the following buildings (which they were). People would then 
be “moved™ around the campus to firm up the strike. Still 
later, during the building occupation, we did the King Play 
inside occupied Fayerweather Hall, boosting the morale of the 
troops. (Sainer, 175, 229) 


Two comments. First, the Pageant Players took on major roles in 
the months of recruiting and organizing the strike itself that 
went far beyond the usual work of a troupe (like Bread and 
Puppets) who came in at the end, for a demonstration. Second, it 
is fairly obvious, from the above description, that they have 
studied the history of agitprop Marxist theatre of the Thirties 
to good advantage. Note particularly the blending of drama 
(ending with a call for a strike) with the student organizer's 
call for help on occupying specific buildings. (I base this 
inference on my own study of Thirties agitprop, not on Sainer-- 
who does not discuss the point.) It would be useful to know 
something about the coordination between the Columbia strike 
organizers and the Pageant Players, and what ties there were, if 
any, between the movement and the group (were any of the Players 
former or current students?) I hope to answer these questions in 
my future work. 


Another theatre group with a strong tie to politics is the San 
Francisco Mime Troupe, founded in 1959, and originally ‘a part of 
the San Francisco Actors Workshop. The group’s first efforts were 
free performances of commedia dell“arte in the San Francisco 
parks. They later presented original plays in a small indoor 
theatre, and then, in 1965, offered a political evening that 
combined a Bertold Brecht play with a talk by Ramparts editor, 
Robert Sheer. According to Joan Holden, a member of the Troupe: 


We thought of ourselves as outside agitators; outside the 
establishment, obviously, but also--in our roles as artists 
--outside the movement, despite our sympathy for it. Now, if 
“there were a Red Army, we would be an "art and propaganda ~ ° 
team." In the absence of an army, we work with different . 
@roups as occasions arise. (Sainer, 1975, 29) 
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But even this quotation doesn’t do justice to the Mime Troupe’s 
relationship with movement groups. After seven Latinos were 
charged, in 1969, with shooting a San Francisco policeman (even 
though it was his partner who carried the gun), the San Francisco 
Mime Troupe decided to write a skit which eventually became Los 
Siete de Ja Raza. Having just produced what they thought was a 
feminist play, only to be denounced by the women’s movement for 
being “sexist"™ (Sainer, 1975, 352), the group decided. to ‘talk 
with Los Siete"s defense committee. And with the committee’s 
help, they went on to write the story. 


Los Siete was produced several times a week, in the parks, during 
the summer of 1970, while the trial of the Seven was going on, 
and the thousands who saw it learned a side of the story that was 
not told in the press. As Joan Holden tells it: 


...the popular movement that filled the courtroom every day and 
turned out thousands at rallies...was built by the handbill- 
passing, poster-making, broadsheet-printing, bottonholding, 
speechmaking, rally holding, and people serving...by the 
defense committee. Their appreciation of our efforts meant more 
to us than any volume of applause; it proved that our art could 
be of use. (Sainer, 1975, 352) a we 


The seven Latinos were acquitted. The San Francisco Mime Troup 
went on to perform two more courtroom plays, and one about urban 
renewal. Joan Holden argues that this focus on real problems is 
preferable to writing about imaginary situations. 


I would like to discuss the Firehouse Theatre of Minneapolis, the 
OM Theatre Workshop of Boston, and the Free Southern Theater, a 
black group that toured the South, performing more traditional 
drama than the others--but this must await future opportunities. 
I turn now to El] Teatro Campesino, as a final example--and a 
unique one in that the actors, playing the roles of farmworkers, 
growers, and scabs, were themselves farmworkers playing out their 
daily experiences in the organizing efforts of the United Farm. 


Chicano theater arose from an tradition older than Thirties 
agitprop or Sixties experimental theatre. Nicolas Kanellos, in 
fact, traces Hispanic theatre back to the Christmas plays 
(pastoralas) that were presented during an expedition to New 
Mexico in 1598 (1984, 7). During the 1860s, a company directed by 
Lopez del Castillo presented drama to San Francisco audiences, 
and gave benefit performances to raise funds for -_Juarez’s 
liberation forces, as a theatre that served to glue together the 
Hispanic community (1984, 8).“. In the first two decades of this 
century, small Hispanic theatre companies had sprung up all over 
the Southwest, only to be disbanded during the Depression. 
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Enter Luis Valdez, son of migrant workers and a man who had 
worked as a child in the fields, trained in drama at San Jose 
State (where he authored two plays), and then went on to study 
and explore as part of the San Francisco Mime Troupe. After 
joining a march from Delano to Sacramento, called by the 
striking United Farm Workers--in late September, 1965--Valdez 
went to Cesar Chavez and Dolores Huerta to explore the idea of 
forming a farmworkers” theatre. Valdez was welomed, but there ‘was 
some confusion about what his proposal might entail. Valdez 
himself tells the story of his next meeting, a few days later, in 
Delano, in an interview with Beth Bagby: 


I talked for about ten minutes, and then realized that 
talking wasn t going to accomplish anything. The thing to 
do was do it, so I called three [farmworkers] over, and on 
two hung Huelgista signs. Then I gave one an Esquirol sign 
and told him to stand up there and act like an Esquirol-- 

a scab. He didn’t want to do it at first...but he did it in 
good spirits. Then the two huelgistas started shouting at 
him, and everybody started cracking up. All of a sudden, 
people started coming.... We started changing signs around 
and people started volunteering, “Let me play so and so,” 
“Look this is what I did"...(Bagby, in TDR 1967, 74-75). 


The result was a few rehearsals (by five men, after their 
regular hours on the picket line) and a month of nightly 
presentations of this first acto (an act or action), developed 
and improvised by the men themselves!5. The first acto, Las dos 
caras del patroncito (The two faces of the Boss) was a brief 
satirical skit in which a farmworker persuades the grower (who is 
complaining about his troubles with his car, his house, and his 
wife) to change places with him, accomplished, in the play, by 
exchanging masks. When the grower (now a farmworker) begins to 
tire of the increasing demands now made by his new “boss” he 
finally calls for help, only to find himself arrested. The play 
ends with his protests, as he is dragged off: “Where’s those 
damned union organizers? Where’s Cesar Chavez? Help! Huelga! 
(Huerta, 1982, 22)." 


Other actos developed in these early months (e.g La quinta 
temporada, The Fifth Season) became more complex--and eventually 
included a few women--but the format remained the same. The 
following month was even more strenuous, when Chavez called for a 
boycott of Shenley Industries, and tro of Valdez°s actors were 
dispatched as organizers; additional time was spent by members of 
the company in picketing and “chasing trucks” (Bagby, 1967, 75)- 
Then El Teatro Campesino entered still another phase--less than 
three months after their birth--when they were invited to perform © 
at Stanford. As Valdez puts it: es 


We had about three Huelga songs....the show was crude, but 
they seemed to like it; and that established a pattern we 
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started following: going out to the cities to raise money 
and spread news about the strike, and then performing in 
Delano at weekly meetings (Bagby, 1967, 76). 


The end of this phase of E] Teatro Campesino’s existence was 
perhaps predictable: exhaustion as multiple demands were put on 
the actors, including another UFW struggle--this time with the 
Teamsters Union which competed in organizing the farmworkers. 
There was almost no time to rehearse; the cast was ever-changing 
because of their work in organizing, while presenting the actos 
on the road, often from flatbed trucks; and requests for national 
appearances began to burgeon. These included 1967 appearances in 
New York, then at the Newport Folk Festival, and finally, before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. Ultimately the 
conflict between the troupe’s sense of belonging to the union, 
and its own needs to grow and to move on to other dramatic issues: 
(e.g. the role of Chicanos in the Vietnam war) led the group to 
move--in September 1967--to new headquarters in San Juan Bautista 
(Huerta, 1982, 60-61). 


It is interesting that as late as 1971, Valdez listed only five 
goals for E]_ teatro campesino: 


Inspire the audience to social action. 


Illuminate specific points about social problems. 

Satirize the opposition. 

Show or hint at the solution. 

Express what people are thinking. (Actos, 6, quoted in Huerta 
[1982], 16) 


There is little question that he accomplished these goals, as 
well as reaching an audience far beyond California, in part 
because people were intrigued by farmworkers acting out their own 
roles (something unique in the recent history of labor and the 
theatre!7.) The company also learned great skill in fundraising, 
as well as in generating. publicity for the boycotts called by the 
UFW. But Valdez and his company--in fierce loyalty to La Raza,-- 
though not defined exclusively in UFW terms--wanted to do more. 


The next years saw actos and longer plays on a variety of themes 
including Chicano identity (Los Vendidos, The Sell-outs) and 
questions about Chicanos as cannon fodder (Yietnam Campesino and 
Soldateo Razo, an acto performed during the National Chicano 
Moratorium in i971 (Huerta, 1982, 47, 86-91). And Valdez went on 
to more ambitious projects--Zoot Suit, in 1978-79 the‘first . 
Chicano play. to reach both the Los Angeles and New York stages 

(successful in Los Angeles, less -so on - Broadway)--and, before 
that, to develop a new style of drama, the mito ("a-teatro of 
ritual, of music, of beauty and spiritual sensitivity, a-teatro 
of legends and myths” (Actos, 3, quoted by Huerta, 1982, 195). 
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I shall not pursue the history of E] Teatro Campesino in more 


detail, since a brief description of some the other Chicano 
theatres of the time will illustrate the same point--the cruel 
choices that actors must sometimes make in service to their dual 
loyalties. Teatro Urbano was founded, in 1968, by Chicano 
students during student demonstrations and walk-outs at San Jose 
State, over the failure of the college to recruit Chicano 
students and faculty. That troupe, : 
movement, willingly dramatized the demands of the movement--but 
left the campus in 1970, to tour the Midwest with actos on the 
plight of La Raza. By 1977, with government subsidies, they were 
located in a downtown storefront, and entirely independent of 
student support (Huerta, 1982, 28-32). 


Similarly, El] Teatro de Ja Esperanza was born out of student 
unrest at UC-Santa Barbara in 1969, but left the campus in 1970 
(joining with La Casa de la Raza in the Santa Barbara barrio to 
perform on a stage, with some autonomy. It became an important 
part of the work of Chicano centers in that city; they produced 
La victima in San Diego, and then went on to New York and to 
international festivals in 1978. They used a mixture of actos and 
corridas (folk ballads), as had E] Teatro Campesino before them. 
And they offered the first major roles to Chicanas--as activists 
as well as mothers--that the tradition had seen (Huerta, 1982, 
71-79)18. 


This is not the whole story. Some Chicano/Hispanic troupes 
remained stubbornly on the side of politics: Teatro Libertad in 
Tucson, which began as a community partnership between the city 
and the students in 1975, has insisted that “it was a workers” 
theatre, and struggled to improve its quality but didn’t want to 
be judged by professional standards (Huerta, 1982, 40-42). 
Others, like the Nuyorican (Puerto Rican) theatre in New York 
began experimentally, but began to present traditional European 
drama and concepts as it attracted popular audiences (Kanellos, 
1984, 32}. And the theatre of the Cuban immigrants has never been 
that of protest (Kanellos, 1984, 34-43). Thus, for some 
performers in Chicano and Hispanic theatre, the conflict between” 
art/drama and politics is intense; for others, apparently it is 
resolved by moving to one or another pole of that conflict. 


Conclusion 


It should be clear by now that political music (folk songs 
spanning several decades) and political drama (experimental 
theatre of the Sixties) helped to accomplish much of what 
Denisoff (1972), Valdez (in Huerta, 1982), and Seeger (in his 
comments on “Sailin” Up, Sailin® Down") claimed for~ the arts. 

Singers and actors helped to recruit newcomers, outside support, 

and funding. They reinforced the (alternative) values of those 
seeking to transform society and politics in a basic way. They 
certainly contributed to the cohesion, morale, and feelings of 
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solidarity among social and political “outsiders"--those with 
whom they spent a great deal of time and effort. In fact, I would 
argue that this role has been one of their major contributions to 
transformational politics. They also have attempted to bring 
problems and solutions for social ills onto the public agenda. 


I have also unearthed two new (and contrasting) roles, for 
political artists, that have not been considered at length by 
academics. I refer to the Bread and Puppets Theater’s task as 
peacekeeper, at Emory University in 1970, and Joan Baez’s stint 
(in the mid-Sixties) as provacateur, at Berkeley. (Both events 
were discussed above.) The contrast should not be surprising. 
Sixties activists were themselves divided over whether they 
wanted revolution or reconciliation. The argument continues into 
the present. 


If the performing arts had accomplished nothing else, beyond the 
above, they still would be worthy of attention. But some major 
questions remain. I shall focus on just a fer of these questions-— 
--leaving the rest for future work in the field. The questions: 


What about the needs of the movement for arts that are woven 
integrally into the day to day fabric of morale building, 
attracting, and organizing? Can a Joan Baez or Bob Dylan, who 
appears only occasionally at the peak moments of a protest be 
woven into that fabric in an “organic” way? How? Can a movement 
generate its own artists without losing them in the end? 


What about the needs of an artist for independence, for pursuing 
his/her leadings, wherever they might go? Should a Bob Dylan be 
forced to lead a movement, when movement work was not of his 
choosing? Should Luis Valdez and E] Teatro Campesino have stayed 
in Delano and worked for the UFW, no matter the cost to artistic 
growth and their hopes to work on La Raza’s broader issues? Can 
independent artists work intimately with a movement or a third 
party and still maintain their artistic independence? 

What about the needs of potential audiences/participants for 
authenticity and community (as discussed by Pratt, 1990)? What 
sort of art (if any) can best serve these needs? Can, for 
example, large-scale efforts like Live Aid, Farm Aid, or the 
current version of the Newport Folk Festival create the sense of 
affiliation that characterized the hootenannies of the Thirties, 
or their late Forties equivalent at Swarthmore? 


I don’t pretend to have definitive answers to. these questions. — . 
My own experience and instincts tell me that there is a™ 
qualitative difference between the impact of farmworkers playing = 
themselves and the impact of another theatre group acting out ~ 
conflict in a laundromat. (And I mean impact on both their 
movement audience and on outsiders.) Similarly, a Pete Seeger 
Singing and sailing along the Hudson among his own neighbors 
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(despite his estrangement from his home, and the conservative 
opposition that exists) is more likely to reach the hearts and 
minds of an audience than he is in the auditorium of a Nex 
England campus.193 


I make these assertions, in part, because I agree with Pratt 
(1990) that music (or drama) alone does not bring about change-- 
it must be part of a larger effort that includes handbills, 
forums, discussions, petitions, and all of the other hard work of 
organizing. I also am concerned about the distancing of the 
audience that takes place when we move, for example, from the 
“magnetic” to “rhetorical” song of persuasion. Do audiences at 
large rock concerts (or, at home, listening to cassettes, CDs, or 
MTV) even notice the words in the songs of U2, Peter Gabriel, 
Paul Simon, or other contemporary artists who add social and 
political messages to the rock beat? (Two decades ago, many of ny 
own students admitted that they did not realize that Joan Baez 
was Singing about death row in the Top Forty hit, “The Green, 
Green Grass of Home” [from David's Album]. And the lyrics in that 
song are far more comprehensible than the lyrics of U2.) 


One answer, of course, is that intimate and/or organic art (in 
the sense of having strong roots in the,cause it serves) reaches 
some audiences; the more distant, large scale art also has its 
function, in the sense that Pratt applied to Dylan--the ability 
“to create a kind of spontaneous collective identity” (1990, 4). 
But I am not convinced that the “collective identity” of those 
who attend huge festivals or musical fundraisers goes much beyond 
the event itself. Here I agree with Richard Schechter’s view that 
the very trappings of cultural events may need to be uprooted if 
we are to see a genuine transformation in values. 


I can conceive of art as sponsoring and provoking change. I 
can also see its renewed functions in a restructured society. 
I don’t leave the revolution to others but stake a modest 
claim in it--a claim for the theatre, for myself. It would 
indeed be a rare--but not unthinkable--circumstance for the 
cultural revolution to precede the physical one. But if so, 
one must take that revolution seriously, and understand its 
consequences: no more galleries, resident theatres, symphony 
orchestras with furry subscription audiences, lecture-hall 
universities. The paraphernalia of our culture must be 


uprooted and a second renaissance promulgated. 
(Schechter, 1969, 212) 


Endnotes. 


1. The term “weapon“ appears in both the literature of music and 
that of theatre, often without attribution. One example provided 
by Denisoff (1971, 4) is that Woody Guthrie’s guitar was 
inscribed: “This Machine Kills Fascists.“ 


= 
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2. The Kingston Trio changed the refrain, “when will you ever 
learn?" to “when will they ever learn?” This changed the meaning 
(and the blame) but slight changes are not unusual; the Weavers 
(a group that included Seeger) changed the last line of 
Leadbelly’s “Irene, Goodnight” from “I gets you in my dreams” to 
“I°ll see you in my dreams.” a? 


3. It was only when undertaking this research that I discovered 
that a similar event took place in Berkeley in 1966--when someone 
(at a large student protest) suggested singing “Solidarity 
Forever.” According to the Berkeley Barb (December 9, 1966), “No 
one seemed to know the words. Then someone began “Yellow 
Submarine’....A thousand voices took up the song.” (Cited by 
Denisoff, 1971, 192). . 


4. We shall find parallels here in the experimental theatre of 
the Sixties and Seventies--where any association with Broadway, 
or even regional theatres was viewed with suspicion by many. 


5. I have not done justice to the rich details of Leadbelly and 
Guthrie’s earlier years. Two sympathetic biographies, Wolfe and 
Lornell (1992) and Klein (1980) provide a host of information and 
photographs, and a full listing of recordings and written 
material on (respectively) Leadbelly and Guthrie. Woody Guthrie 
has also written a somewhat fanciful partial biography (1965). 
And finally, an important source on Pete Seeger is Dunaway’s 
biography (1981). 


6. Denisof£ (1971, 64} quotes Pete Seeger, speaking at the 
University of California Folk Festival in June 1966, as stating 
that very few workers knew the songs. According to Seeger, one 
ILGWU official complained about the presence of the Almanacs, 

“What do we need these hillbillies for? We have work to 


7. I have also been forced to neglect many interesting facets of 
Guthrie’s career--i.e. those that do not relate directly to 
communist and progressive activity. Woody, for example, wrote a 
host of songs for the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, extolling 
public power, the TVA, and other New Deal projects that helped 
rural people. The best of these is “Roll on, Columbia, Roll on.” 
I also have not discussed his most popular composition--a sort of 
alternative national anthem--“This Land is Your Land.” 


8. Woody, who had been singing in New York nightclubs, had gotten 
a favorable review from the New York Sun. This prompted letters 
to the editor accusing him of being a Communist, which provoked 
both an outraged letter from Woody to Alan Lomax and the pressure 
on Woody from Columbia and Model Tobacco. (The letter to Lomax 
included the following: “They called me a communist and a wild 
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man and everything you could think of...I aint a member of any 
earthly organization my trouble is I really ought to go down in 
the morning and just join everything...I£f I thought for two 
minutes that anything I do or say would hurt America and the 
people in it I would keep my face shut and catch the first 
freight out of the country” [quoted in Klein, 1980, 168].) 


9. There is a certain irony here, given the fact that Woody 
Guthrie wrote, in late 1941 (and recorded with the Almanacs) one 
of our first World War II songs, “Reuben James,“ and the Almanacs 
also sang for overseas broadcasts of the Office of War 
Information. But I suspect that Friedrich would have answered 
that they were still following a party line--support for the 
Allies after Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union. 


10. I shall use fewer citations, in this section, because I.-- 


experienced this period as an activist, and included folk music 
in my classes from about 1968, and because it does not seem 
necessary to document the movements of the sixties at great 
length. (One excellent source is Freeman [1983].) I shall, of 
course, discuss particular insights owed to others, as is the 
case with Denisoff's distinction between “magnetic” and 
“rhetorical” music, and Pratt’s highly suggéstive discussion of 
intentions. 


11. I can’t date this speech (and Baez does not). I don’t know if 
it was before or after the episode cited above, when the students 
could not sing “Solidarity Forever." There were endless meetings 
at the time; I was reduced to watching those events from the 
distance, through the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 


12. And he points out that the most important function of music 
may be the “affective dimension"--which “arises out of the unique 
ability of music seemingly to create a kind of spontaneous 
collective identity or facilitate the investment of people's 
psychic energies” (Pratt, 1990, 4). 


13. This statement may not be accurate--and it is a point I want 
to check via an interview. I recall hearing him at Northeastern 
University in the late 1980s while he was touring the United 
States with a South African poet as part of the effort to fight 
apartheid. And he may have been part of other sustained efforts 
as well. 


14. The most recent discussion of Chicano theatre that I have 
found (Scharine, 1991) states that a 1985 report of the Ford 
Foundation found 29 Chicano drama groups in existence. One of my 
graduate students (a Mexican national) tells me that there are 
several groups active in Los Angeles as of this writing. Another 
source reports that Nuyorican theatre still exists in New York. I 
intend to pursue this topic in my west coast research in the 


future. 
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15. I must apologize for using such lengthy quotations in the 
beginning of this section. Although I attended several theatrical 
events (and unwittingly participated in street theatre) during 
the Sixties, I am not of the theatre world. Sainer--associated 
with two different experimental theatre groups--and Chaikin as 
well--give a sense of both the excitement and despair of the 
performers in a way that an outsider can not. 


16. Huerta states that the acto “was and is a political 
statement, a declaration of dissatisfaction with the status quo.” 
It was derived from two traditions--Brecht’s lehrstucke (learning 
pieces) and Thirties agitprop--but Valdez simply found it “the 
most expedient form for expressing Chicano issues (1982, 15)." I 
have not yet been able to obtain the English translation of 
Valdez’s Actos (San Juan Bautista: Cucaracha Press, 1971) sol 
rely here on Huerta, Kanellos, and the brief Bagly interview with. 
Valdez in TDR. 


17. See Brooks McNamera, “Paterson Strike Pageant” (in TDR, 
Yol.15, #3a, Summer 1971, 60-71} for a description of the 
presentation by the IWW on June 7, 1913, in Madison Square 
Garden. The performance was given by the striking workers from 
silk factories in Paterson, NJ. There are-probably other early 
precedents as well. 


18. Margarita B. Melville has written eloquently on the problems 
of the Chicana, in the politics and theatre of the masculine 
world of the Chicano. She points out that most women play 
stereotyped roles in the Chicano theatre--or have no roles at 
all, perhaps for good reasons for El] Teatro Campesino, since 
there were few women on the picket lines. But she points out 
that many Chicanas have turned, instead, to teatropoesia--female 
poetry--which is read and staged like drama (Melville, in 
Kanellos, 1984, 71-79). 


19. Here, above all, I need more information on the organizing 
that accompanied these efforts--and in fact, on the reaction of _ 
the audiences in question. ~ 
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Gadamer’s Way: From Heidegger to Plato 


Catherine H. Zuckert 
Carleton College 


Hans-Georg Gadamer generously recognized his great 
intellectual debt to Martin Heidegger both frequently and 


explicitly. For example, when Platos dialektische Ethik was 
reissued in 1982, he explained in the foreword: 


Although the researches of Paul Natorp, Nicolai Hartmann 
[and] Julius Stenzel as well as those of the classical 
philologists Werner Jaeger, Karl Reinhardt, and Paul 
Friedlaender .. . stood behind his initial effort... 
, he nevertheless felt himself to be the first reader of 
Plato who sought to approach a classical text in the 
spirit of Husserl’s phenomenological motto, "to the 
things themselves." That he dared to do so was a result 
of the influence Martin Heidegger had exercised on hin 
during his Marburg years.! 


Gadamer had been particularly impressed by Heidegger’s reading of 
Aristotle; at the time, he later admitted, he did not understand 
that in giving his thorough, highly original and apparently 
sympathetic interpretation Heidegger was merely laying the 
foundation for a radical critique. 2 


Pursuing his own studies of Plato and Aristotle and watching 
the subsequent path of Heidegger’s thought, Gadamer gradually 
separated himself from his mentor. In the preface to The Idea of 
the Good _ in Platonic-Aristotelian Philosophy he thus stated: 


The philosophical stimuli I received from Heidegger led 
me more and more into = realm of dialectic, Plato’s as 
well as Hegel’s. ... 3[Ijn the background was the 
continuous challenge posed for me by the path 
Heidegger’s own thought took, and especially by his 
interpretation of Plato as the decisive step toward 
"metaphysical thought’s” obliviousness to being (Sein). 
My elaboration and project of a philosophical 
hermeneutics in Wahrheit und Methode bear witness to ny 
efforts to withstand this challenge theoretically.4 


Although in Truth and Method Gadamer acknowledged that 
"Heideqger’s description and existential grounding of the 
hermeneutical circle .. . constitute{d] a decisive turning 
point" in the development of his own "philosophical hermeneutics" 
or “historical dialectic," he recognized that his own 
understanding of both philosophy and history was fundamentally 
different.> Having concluded that philosophy had come to an end 
in Nietzsche, Heidegger had gone back tc its origins in Plato to 
discover the sources of the limitations of metaphysics so that he 
could evade or overcome them. Gadamer’s reading of Plato had 
convinced him, on the other hand, that: 


Philosophy is a human experience that remains the same 
and that characterizes the human being as such, and that 
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there is no progress in it, but only participation. 
That these things still hold, even for a civilization 
like ours that is molded by science, sounds hard to 
believe, but to me it seems true nonetheless. ® 


And this understanding of philosophy led him to disagree with 
Heidegger about the fundamental character of politics, history, 
art, and language as well. 


I. Philosophy as a Way of Life 
A. Gadamer’s Departure from Heidegger 


Gadamer’s initial analysis of Plato’s Dialectical Ethics in 
the habilitation thesis he wrote under Heidegger’s direction 
Clearly bore the marks of his mentor’s influence.” In the first 
place, Gadamer emphasized, in the person of Socrates, Plato 
presented philosophy not as a doctrine or theory so much as a 
form of human existence. 


Plato’s dialogues are as little philosophical treatises 
as the elenctic disputes which made Socrates half 
laughable, half hateful to his contemporaries. They are 
first grasped in their own intention if they are 
understood as introductions to the existence-ideal of 
the philosophers, the life of pure theory. 


Like Heidegger, and unlike Nietzsche, Gadamer insisted there was 
no fundamental difference between Socrates and Plato. In his 
dialogues, Plato had simply attempted to recapture in word what 
Socrates achieved in deed. 


Plato taught a philosophical ethic as little as a 
philosophical discipline. That makes Plato a Socratic 
and Socrates the form in which Plato expressed his own 
philosophical intention. His literary works repeat the 
completely unliterary, undogmatic existence of Socrates 
in literary form.® 


Like both his predecessors, Gadamer further suggested that 
the philosophic way of life represented by Socrates revealed the 
fundamental character of human existence as a whole. Just as 
Heidegger had urged that human being exists and, therefore, can 
be understood as such only in relation to "Being," which always 
remains beyond it, so Gadamer pointed out, in Socrates, Plato 
presents philosophy as the search for wisdom, never the 
possession of it.9 In Plato Rhilo-sophy was, nevertheless, shown 
to constitute the highest possibility of human existence. "That 
means, however, that human being is not enclosed within 
itself .»10 


Like Heidegger, Gadamer concluded, Plato (in contrast to 
Aristotle) understood the essentially open-ended character of 
human existence. "Platonic philosophy .. . not only conceives 
itself as on the way to conception {rather than as the 
Clarification of concepts] but also knows man as one underway and 
inbetween. "11 


In opposition to Heidegger, however, Gadamer’s study of the 
Platonic dialogues, in general, and the Philebus, in particular, 
convinced him that there was no decisive break between man’s 
“original,” more practical or concernful involvement with things 
in his "world" (or "at hand," zuhanden) and fundamentally 
detached, "theoretical" observation of "things in themselves" 
which were "present-at-hand" (yorhanden).12 on the contrary, 
Gadamer urged, the major point of the Socratic dialogues was to 
show that human beings needed to know what was really and truly 
good in itself--in order to be able to satisfy their everyday 
desires and concerns. As Socrates himself pointed out in the 
Republic (505d), people might be satisfied with the appearance of 
nobility or justice; but no one wanted what was only apparently 
good. In direct opposition to Heidegger’s insistence that there 
was nothing "ethical" or "moral" about Plato’s "Idea of the 
Good," moreover, Gadamer argued that this "metaphysical" concept 
emerged directly out of the practical concerns dramatized in the 
Socratic dialogues. Rather than represent a break from man’s 
concernful circumspection of (or involvement with) his world, 
theory constituted a necessary extension of it. Contrary to his 
mentor, Gadamer thus concluded, both the doctrine and the 
practice of philosophy as originally presented by Plato were 
essentially ethical. As Plato showed in each and every dialogue, 
the pursuit of wisdom had a formative or educational effect. 


Both the essentially open-ended and ethical character of 
Platonic philosophy were reflected, Gadamer observed, in its 
dialectical form. Whereas in Being and Time Heidegger declared 
that the dialectic was a "philosophical embarrassment" which had 
fortunately been quickly superseded by Aristotle,!3 Gadamer thus 
argued that dialogue was an essential feature not merely of 
philosophical inquiry but of human social life as well. Indeed, 
as Hegel had suggested, it formed the core of human historical 
existence. 


Heidegger never fully appreciated the meaning of Plato’s 
“Tdea of the Good,” Gadamer later suggested, because he read 
Plato too much in terms of Aristotle’s critiques. Indeed, 
Heidegger’s own thought grew out of his thorough study of these 
very critiques. In the Ethics, Aristotle had faulted Plato’s 
"Idea of the Good" because it failed to provide human beings with 
practical guidance in making decisions, that is, because it 
severed theory from practice. And in the Metaphysics, he faulted 
Plato’s "theory of ideas" in general for unnecessarily separating 
the "idea" from the "thing." (In a sense, Gadamer observed, 
Heidegger repeated both criticisms of philosophy as.a whole. )+4 


Aristotle did not misunderstand Plato, Gadamer insisted. [In 
attempting to clarify Plato’s conceptions, however, Aristotle 
transformed Platonic philosophy understood as the search for 
wisdom into "metaphysics" and a "science" of "ethics." As a 
result, both Plato’s understanding of the way in which the 
practical concerns of human life pointed toward an investigation 
ef that which would always remain beyond them, i. e., Plato’s 
understanding of the essentially open-ended character of human 
existence, and Plato’s sense of the "light" in which and through 
which beings were disclosed as such, were lost.!5 To recapture 
an "original," pre-theoretical view of human existence as it was 
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illuminated by philosophy it was not necessary, as Heidegger had 
urged, to turn to the “pre-Socratic" philosophers, tragedians, or 
Homer; such a view was to be found in Plato-~and only in Plato, 
because in his depiction of Socrates Plato and Plato alone rooted 
philosophical investigations in the concerns of everyday 
practical life. 


B. On the Relation between Theory and Practice and 
the Primacy of the Good 


Responding to the Aristotelian criticisms that shaped 
Heidegger’s (mis)understanding of Plato, Gadamer observed, 
Aristotle often over- or even mis~- stated the positions of others 
in order to make his own argument clear.!6 In fact, Plato’s 
depiction of the life of Socrates was intended to illustrate the 
way in which the quest for a "theoretical" knowledge of the "Idea 
of the Good" arose out of people’s everyday concerns. Careful 
consideration of Plato’s articulation of that notion in the 
Republic as well as his exposition of the ontological grounds of 
the "theory of ideas" in "later" dialogues like the Sophist and 
Parmenides shows that he never had the patently "absurd" concept 
of a "world" of "ideas" existing somehow in complete separation 
from things. 


According to Gadamer, the problematic attempt to date the 
Platonic dialogues has obscured the substantive development of 
thought implicit in the relation of the three identifiably 
different types. In “early" refutational dialogues like the 
Laches or Euthyphro, Socrates raises questions about the 
character and definition of specific virtues like courage or 
piety without coming to a decisive conclusion about what they are 
singly, much less how the virtues are related to each other, how 
they are all somehow "knowledge," and so how they are one as well 
as many. Even though these conversations do not generate any 
specific doctrine, they do perform several very important 
functions. First, they show how the question of what is truly 
good for human beings and thus what is good in itself arises from 
the practical concerns of everyday life. Second and most 
obviously, these dialogues demonstrate not only that the given or 
customary answers to these questions are not tenable, but also 
and more importantly, that human beings will never know or attain 
what is truly good until they are shown that they do not actually 
know (as they think they do) what is good. Like the Protagoras, 
these conversations not only demonstrate the inadequacy of 
pleasure as a definition of the good; they also illustrate the 
need for philosophy. Socrates’ signal discovery (which 
distinguished him from the "pre-Sccratics") was not merely that 
human beings claimed, in effect, to have knowledge they did not 
actually possess, but that they came to recognize their ignorance 
only when they were called upon to justify themselves. When 
forced to defend their chosen way of life, they came to see that 
such 2 detense ultimately had to rest on a claim about what is 
good. 


Because Socrates suggests that human excellence consists in 
some kind of knowledge, the question arises in the Protagoras and 
the Meno whether virtue is teachable. Somewhat surprisingly, 
Socrates concludes in both dialogues that it is not. The point, 
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Gadamer suggests, is that the knowledge required to make good 
choices does not have the character of an art or techne like 
carpentry, medicine or navigation--to use examples of which 
Socrates was fond. The kind of knowledge that makes human beings 
virtuous has more the character of the phronesis, the practical 
judgment that Aristotle also contrasted with techne in his 
Nichomachean Ethics. In opposition to Aristotle, however, Plato 


clearly thought this phronesis had a theoretical aspect or 
component. 19 


In the dialogues of Plato’s so-called middle period, Gadamer 
acknowledges, Socrates clearly assumes a new role. As in the 
Republic, he no longer simply reveals the inadequacies of 
accepted notions; he puts forward a positive doctrine about the 
meaning of justice. But in arguing that no polity will be just 
until it is ruled by a "philosopher king," Plato insists even 
more emphatically than he had in the "earlier" Socratic 
conversations that practical wisdom is inseparable from 
theoretical knowledge. 


As in the “early,” elenctic dialogues, Gadamer emphasizes, 
so in the Republic, the discussion begins with a question about 
what is good in human life: why should a man be just? In order 
to answer this question, Socrates suggests, they have to 
determine what justice is; and in Book IV, he characteristically 
concludes that like the other "platonic" cardinal virtues, 
justice consists in a kind of knowledge.29 there is, however, at 
this point no mention at all of "the good." Only when Socrates 
proceeds at the end of Book VI to ask what sort of education 


philosophers will need in order first to bring the just polity 
into being and then to maintain it does he introduce the "idea of 
the Good." 


The presentation of the "Idea of the Good" in the Republic 
is problematic, however, for three different reasons. In the 
first place, as Socrates emphasizes, his interlocutor does not 
understand what he is talking about. Plato’s brother Glaucon 
expects the knowledge rulers need to possess to have the 
character of a techne--general rules which are applied to 
particular circumstances on the basis of experience. But as 
Socrates makes clear in the image of the divided line, the "Idea 
of the Good" does not have the character of a techne. On the 
contrary, knowledge of the Good is what is presupposed by all 
arts or forms of learning--they must ultimately be good for 
something. The "Idea of the Good," therefore, constitutes the 
last, although the most important knowledge human beings can 
attain; and they can attain it, apparently, only through an 
examination of the unexamined presupposition of all other forms 
of knowledge. 


Second, at the end of Book VI, the relation between what 
would appear to be a purely theoretical understanding of the 
Good-in-itself and the practical responsibilities of a ruler 
remains perfectly unclear. That relation constitutes the major 
point or subject of the famous cave scene which shows that to a 
man who has experienced both, the theoretical life is clearly 
preferable to the practical. Philosopher kings return to the 
cave only because they are forced to. The question nevertheless 
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remains, what is it about the possession of purely theoretical 
knowledge that makes a philosopher singularly qualified to rule? 
The answer, Gadamer suggests, is to be found by reflecting on the 
character of the education Socrates recommends in the following 
discussion. Although knowledge of mathematics is useful for 
waging war, as Socrates reminds Glaucon, the purpose of the 
mathematical education Socrates now describes is not primarily 
utilitarian. Its function is rather to turn souls from sensory 
involvement to contemplation of the purely noetic. This turn-- 
the importance of which Heidegger had also stressed in his 
reinterpretation of this famous section of the Republic--is 
important not only for epistemological but for ethical reasons as 
well.21 only those things which always remained the same could 
be known, Plato recognized. And only those human beings who 
adhered steadfastly to, by seeking knowledge of, things which 
always remained the same would be able to resist the flattery of 
sycophants, because they would not be satisfied with mere 
opinion, but would only value truth. In Socrates’ description of 
the mathematical education of the guardians, Gadamer therefore 
concluded, the requirements of morality and knowledge (or ethics 
and science) were perfectly conjoined. 


Cc. The Grounds and Limitations of Socratic Dialectic 


What kind of knowledge was it, however, that the guardians 
were to seek? As Socrates made clear, the guardians’ 
mathematical training was only preparatory. Having learned (in 
contrast to the Pythagoreans) to distinguish the eidetic 
structure of mathematics from its material use and 
manifestations, the guardians were prepared to ascend from 
calculations of the logical consequences of certain basic ideas 
like equality to a dialectical investigation of the nature and 
relation of the ideas themselves. The investigation of the ideas 
themselves had to be dialectical, Gadamer suggested, because as 
Plato argued more explicitly in his "late" work, 
that which always remained the same as itself (corresponding to 
his earlier definition of an “idea" or "being") could only be 
known as “same" in contrast to the "different." If that were the 
case, single ideas could not be recognized or known as such in 
themselves. On the contrary, the ideas (or beings) could be 
known only in relation to others. Whereas Socrates had said in 
Book VI that as the source of both intelligibility and being, the 
Idea of the Good was "beyond being,” in Book VII he thus spoke of 
the Idea of the Good as the "idea of the ideas," i. e., as the 
eidetic structure or articulation of the ideas that made them 
what they were, purely intelligible. Because no idea was 
intelligible in itself apart from that unifying structure, Plato 
made clear in the Parmenides, Being could not be understood 
simply or consistently as one or as many. Like the Greek concept 
of ‘number,’ Plato’s notion of Being involved both. 


For Plato as much as for Heidegger, Gadamer suggested, Being 
was inseparable from, and did not manifest itself except and 
indirectly through, the beings. But in Plato this insight did 
not result, as it had in Heidegger, in a down-playing of “ethics" 
as a subfield of "metaphysics." On the contrary, Plato’s insight 
into the inescapable and continuing grounds of possible confusion 
led him to stress the importance of intention or attachment to 
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the good-in-itself (as opposed to acquiring the power to achieve 
it) which he dramatized in his depiction of Socrates. 


Because ideas were intelligible only in relation or 
opposition to one another, Plato saw, any single proposition or 
claim could be refuted. The ontological ground of the 
possibility of philosophy was, in other words, necessarily and 
always a ground for the possibility of sophistry as well. 
Externally viewed, he thus showed in the Sophist, the philosopher 
and the "sophist" were virtually indistinguishable. 22 


Because he began by refuting his interlocutors, Socrates was 
easily mistaken for a sophist. The difference between Plato’s 
hero and his predecessors lay in their respective intentions. 
Whereas the sophists sought to establish their superiority by 
refuting their opponents and Eleatics like Zeno attempted to 
refute their critics by demonstrating the contradictory 
consequences of their assertions, Socrates engaged others in 
dialogue in order to come to an agreement and thereby bring out 
the truth about things.23 Because differences in intention are 
neither visible or audible as such, it was impossible to show the 
difference between sophistry and philosophy except by dramatizing 
the different effects in the life of Socrates. "In a famous 
passage in the Metaphysics (1004b.22b), Gadamer observes, 
Aristotle thus declared that "the difference between dialectic 


and sophism consists oniy in the prosairesis tou biou (the choice 
or commitment in life)." 


In the autobiographical account Socrates gives of the 
development of his own thought in the Phaedo, he stresses the 
importance of intention and his almost single-minded insistence 
on discovering what is good. As a youth, Socrates admits, he had 
engaged in the materialistic analysis of nature characteristic of 
the so-called "pre-Socratic” philosophers. But he found ali 
attempts to explain things by analyzing them into their component 
parts or elements unsatisfactory, because he saw that no such 
analysis could ever explain why things were as they were. 

Hearing that Anaxagoras taught that mind (nous) was the ultimate 
cause of everything, Socrates hoped that he had at last found an 
answer to his question. Unfortunately, he discovered that, in 
fact, Anaxagoras also explained all forms of existence in terms 
of an unending series of relations or differences. The question, 
why, could only be answered with a statement or argument showing 
that it was good. For example, Socrates thus observed, it was 
impossible to explain solely on the basis of an analysis of his 
old flesh and bones why he remained in Athens to take his 
punishment rather than fleeing to Megara without taking account 
of the reasons why both he and the Athenians thought it good for 
him to stay. 


As a result of his discovery of the primacy of the Good 
(which we see in the Phaedo he associated with mind from the very 
beginning), Socrates turned from the physical investigation 
characteristic of his predecessors to the examination of the 
legoi for which he became famous. But, Gadamer insists, this 
turn from the study of the things themselves to an examination of 
what was said about them did not represent a stepping back or 
settling for a second best. On the contrary, Gadamer arqued in 
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his initial study of Plato’s Dialectical Ethics, Socrates’ turn 
to the logoi grew out of a perception that as ever changing and 
changeable, sensory perceptions were per se unintelligible. To 
make sense of the world, we first had to discover the “things” or 
aspects which stayed the same; and, Socrates saw, the enduring 
similarities among things were captured and expressed first and 
foremost in words. 


There was, of course, as Socrates explicitly recognized in 
his conversation with Theatetus, always a difference between the 
name and the thing. (This difference was responsible for the 
gradual emptying out of meaning in everyday speech, according to 
Heidegger; and Gadamer’s analysis in 
was written under Heidegger’s direction.) Nevertheless, Gadamer 
insisted, because sensory perception was essentially transitory 
and relative, Socrates saw that human beings had no choice, if 
they wanted to discover an intelligible order, but to investigate 
the soundness of their opinions by comparing their understanding 
of the meaning of "things" (i. e., words and arguments) with 
those of others. The agreement Socrates sought was not, 
therefore, merely between word and thing; it was primarily an 
agreement between the human beings taking part in the 
conversation about the way in which they viewed the "things" they 
confronted. There was always potentially a difference between 
word and thing and hence an opportunity for mere conventional 
agreement on the meaning of words as well as sophistic 
contradiction. In putting forth the "idea" as an hypothesis, 
Socrates was not, therefore, as Heidegger had suggested, 
introducing a correspondence theory of truth. On the contrary, 
in seeking the intelligible grounds of the persistent 


similarities we perceive in different cases or examples which are 
not defined merely in terms of their relation or opposition to 
others, Socrates was seeking to come to an agreement with others 
about the “truth of things" as Heidegger had defined it, i. e., 
how the appeared in light of a shared understanding of the 
whole. 


The dialectical investigations in which Socrates engaged his 
interlocutors were both literally and in principle unending, 
Gadamer emphasized. Because, as Plato made clearer in "late" 
dialogues like The Sophist, Parmenides, and Philebus (the subject 
of detailed analysis in Plato’s Dialectical Ethics), the "ideas" 
themselves could be known only in relation, if not opposition to 
each other, any single proposition or claim could be refuted. 

Its truth depended upon its place or position in a larger 
context. The finitude of human existence and hence knowledge 
made it impossible, however, for any individual to consider all 
the possibilities simultaneously and so to comprehend the whole. 
Each claim, especially concerning the whole or what is good in 
itself, thus had to be re-considered, with new interlocutors in 
different contexts. In contrast to both Nietzsche and Heidegger, 
Gadamer therefore initially thought that Plato’s depiction of 
Socrates’ mode of proceeding was much more significant than any 
“doctrine® that might result. 


II. Philosophy as the Basis of Commnity 


If the purpose of Socratic dialectic was to bring people to 
agree on the same view of things, Socratic dialogues not only 
depended upon, but also themselves constituted a certain kind of, 
community. Not surprisingly, then, Gadamer’s initial study of 
Plato’s Dialectical Ethics led him during the next decade to 
undertake a more extensive examination of the dialogue in which 
Socrates himself investigates the grounds and character of the 
best possible human community. 


In both "Plato and the Poets" (1934) and “Plato’s 
Educational State” (1942) Gadamer argued that Plato’s Republic 
should not be read as a programmatic statement for practical 
political reform. There is both external and internal evidence 
to support such a conclusion. Both in his autobiographical 
Seventh Letter and his most famous dialogue Plato insisted that a 
just polity will become possible only when philosophers become 
rulers, because a philosophic education is the prerequisite for 
political reform. "Plato himself relates in his Seventh Letter . 
- . how, after a long wait for the right moment to act, he 
realized that a rebirth of the state could be brought about only 
by philosophy. . .." In order to act in politics, he observed, 
it is necessary to have allies. But he saw, all the men and 
cities around him were hopelessly corrupt. To bring a better 
form of polity into existence, it would be necessary to form or 
reform a group of people to constitute and govern it. He himself 
thus turned away from direct political action to writing 
dialogues. The primary purpose of these dialogues, Gadamer 
emphasizes, must therefore be understood to be educational. "One 
misses the full seriousness and importance of [Plato’s] 
requirement {that philosophers become kings] if one takes the 
projected educational program and ordering of the state 
literally." In the Republic, Socrates himself describes the 
political association outlined there as existing only "in logos." 
It "is a state in thought, not any state on earth. That is to 
say, its purpose is to bring something to light and not to 
provide an actual design for an improved order in real political 
life." 


In the Republic, Gadamer reminds his readers, Socrates 
proposes to look at justice "writ big" in the city in order to be 
able to see it better "writ small" in the individual. All the 
political institutions described in the Republic merely represent 
means of discovering the nature and proper ordering of the 
various elements of the individual soul (which is, strictly 
speaking, invisible and, therefore, not merely difficult, but 
literally impossible "to see"). This "utopia" is never presented 
as a plan for practical political reform. The evolution of the 
"city in speech" serves rather to reveal the forces within human 
beings that give rise to their distinctively political existence. 


The “city of pigs" .. . (with] which Plato [begins] .. 
- in which peace and pacifism are automatically present 
because each in doing what is right and necessary for 
all does what is just .. . is no genuine ideal for 
mankind. .. . .{Sjince it is without history, it is 
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without human truth. 


Precisely because they are not content with satisfying their 
physical needs, Gadamer argues, human beings are not merely 
natural creatures. They continually reach out and attempt to 
transcend the limitations of their bodily existence and present 
circumstances. Their desires bring them into conflict with one 
another and the need for warriors which arises as a result of 
that conflict, Plato shows, gives rise to a "new, specifically 
human phenomenon: political existence."7 


In contrast to the residents of the first, "vegetative 
state," Gadamer observes, the warriors are not said to be suited 
by nature to practice one and only one “art." Their "skill" is 
neither uniform nor productive. On the contrary, Socrates shows, 
to be effective guardians, human beings must have two-sided 
natures and two different kinds of ability. They must not only 
be willing and able to fight; they must also know whom to fight 
{and for what). They must be able to distinguish friend from foe 
(and right from wrong). In other words, they must be both 
spirited and philosophic. The two-sided education Socrates 
proposes in "music" and gymnastics is designed to achieve a 
balance between these two apparently opposed tendencies. 


It is the goal of education to .. . keep the human 
being from becoming either a tame herd animal (a slave) 
or a rapacious wolf (a tyrant). For the potential of 
the human being to be a human being among other human 
beings, in short, to be a political being, depends upon 
this unification of the philosophical and martial nature 
in him. 


Although Socrates is, strictly speaking, describing the education 
of the guardians, Gadamer suggests, the problem they represent 
constitutes the problem (and thus points to the definitive 
character) of human existence as a whole. 


[Tjhis potential for political existence is not given to 
man by nature, for even if both these elements are 
natural and necessary, man becomes a political being 
only insofar as he resists the temptations of power (Cf. 
Alcibiades, Republic 492 ff.). This means, however, 
that he must learn to distinguish the true friend from 
the false one and what is truly just from flattering 
appearances. It is philosophy which makes such 
distinguishing possible, for philosophy is loving the 
true and resisting the false. Thus philosophy is what 
makes man as a political being possible. 28 


Rather than political order and freedom constituting the 
precondition for the development of philosophy, in the 
philosophy is thus shown to be the necessary precondition or 
means of achieving a just political order. 


Since the purpose of Socrates’ sketch of the city in speech 
is to show what justice is and why it is choiceworthy in and of 
itself for an individual, Gadamer observes, we are not surprised 
to see that the order of the three classes in the city becomes 
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the model or a reflection of the proper ordering of the three 
parts of the human soul and that justice consists in each 
performing its function. What is more surprising is to see that 
the conversation does not end with the seeming answer to the 
question at the end of Book IV, but that the conversation 
continues with the question whether justice so defined is 
actually possible. It continues, Gadamer suggests, although 
Plato does not say so explicitly, because the question as to what 
justice means has not been fully answered. 


Plato himself noted the preliminary nature of his 
extrapolation from the classes in the state to the parts 
of the soul (435 dad) .. . . The description of the 
philosophical education of the rulers which follows is 
indeed the elaboration of a point in the pedagogical 
program of the state which had remained ill-defined (Cf. 
503 By 503e), but in essence it is much more than 

that. 29 


Because the parts of the soul (like the classes of the city) 
naturally tend to separate and oppose each other, justice can be 
established and maintained only by a person who sees the order, 
that is, the proper relation of the parts to the whole, and acts 
on the basis of that knowledge to institute and preserve it. If 
they are to be just, rulers must, therefore, become philosophers. 


Because the relation between the parts and the whole is by 
no means obvious or self-evident, it requires a certain kind of 
art both to see it and to enable others to see it as well. That 
was, indeed, precisely the character of the art Plato himself 
practiced. 


{I]t is fundamentally impossible to say what the true 
philosopher is without first focussing philosophically 
on that which the philosopher sees. Even the 
description of a philosophical education is not possible 
without simultaneously experiencing this philosophical 
education as the directing of one’s vision to "true 
being. "39 


By describing the philosophical education through which a just 
city can be brought into being, Socrates thus provides Plato‘’s 
brothers Glaucon and Adeimantus with such a philosophical 
education; and by describing Socrates’ conversation for his 
readers, Plato provides them with such an education as well. 


Plato’s dramatization of Socrates’ conversations might seem 
to fly in the face of the radical critique of poetry Socrates 
gives in the Republic. But Gadamer points out, "the critique of 
poetry here is simultaneously a justification for Plato’s 
writing."31 mf we read the Republic carefully, we see that 
Socrates did not, in fact, banish all poetry from his city. 
Poets who did not present corrupting images of gods and men, 
poets who did not seek to deceive their auditors with their 
imitations would be allowed. Plato’s dialogues were designed, 
indeed, to achieve the educational function works of the muses or 
"music" traditional Greek poetry had failed to perform. The 
problem with older poetry was not simply that it failed to 
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inculcate virtue because it presented its auditors with bad 
examples by showing both gods and men acting in an immoral 
fashion. (In criticizing Homer for presenting corrupting images, 
Socrates was merely echoing the criticism of previous poets and 
philosophers.) By depicting acts of passion as the subjects of 
noble tragedies or hilarious comedies, Plato suggested in Book xX, 
Greek poets had deceptively claimed knowledge they did not have-- 
not only of the gods and life after death, but also and more 
immediately of the human soul, that it was essentially desirous 
and fearful rather than rational. These poets had thus taught, 
in effect, that virtue and happiness were always opposed. By 
arousing their audience’s sympathies for the suffering of their 
heroes, these poets encouraged their listeners to lose themselves 
in the imagined feelings and adventures of others rather than to 
seek self-knowledge and the self-control or self-government, the 
justice, in other words, such knowledge makes possible. Claiming 
to acquire their "knowledge" through inspiration or intoxication, 
the poets themselves set a bad example of self-forgetfulness. 


As Plato observed, “the only poetry which withstands his 
criticism is hymns to the gods and songs in praise of good 
individuals." There is, Gadamer admits, still an element of 
fictional imitation or representation, but in such poems 


neither the one who praises nor the one before whom the 
praise is made is forgotten. On the contrary, in 
praising we articulate the standards in terms of which 
we understand and evaluate our existence. In essence, 
then, the song of praise in the form of poetic play is 
shared language, the language of our common concern. 22 


Poetry educates and can only educate by reminding people of the 
moral commitments, the sense of a common good or “ethos” which 
binds them together as a community. Where no such unifying ethos 
or commitment exists, as in the corrupt regimes with which Plato 
saw himself surrounded (or that in which Gadamer wrote his two 
essays on the Republic), “when justice remains only as an inner 
certitude in the soul and is no longer to be clearly identified 
with any given reality, and when knowledge of it must be defended 
against the arguments of a new ‘’enlightened’ consciousness, a 
about the true state becomes the only 
true praise of justice."33 


Just as such a philosophic discussion constitutes the pre- 
condition for political reform, so speeches which induce people 
to engage in philosophical discussion constitute true poetry. In 
the Lawg the Athenian Stranger (whom Gadamer takes to be Plato’s 
spokesman par excellence) thus describes the "preludes" he drafts 
to prepare citizens to obey the laws as the true poetry. 


Although the Platonic dialogues "represent" real people in 
conversation, Gadamer concludes, they are not simply 
philosophical dramas of which Socrates is the “hero," nor do they 
attempt merely to replicate something that happened in the past. 
The purpose of Plato’s depiction of Socrates is to introduce his 
readers to philosophy. Since philosophy cannot, strictly 
speaking, be imitated, but only engaged in, there is always 
something ironic and playful about the depiction. The 
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conversations "say something only to him who finds meaning beyond 
what is expressly stated _ in them and allows these meanings to 
take effect within him."34 


Gadamer did not explicitly say anything about the relevance 
of his analysis of Plato’s Republic to the Nazi regime in which 
he wrote it. It is_not too difficult, however, to see the 
implicit critique.35 If philosophical inquiry constitutes the 
only basis of a true community, the regime then in power in 
Germany was clearly unjust. In "Plato’s Educational State," 
Gadamer pointed out the way in which Socrates’ response to 
Thrasymachus constituted a critique of power politics simply: "A 
justice which is postulated and advocated using mere power as its 
rationalization cannot suffice to explain why what is based on 
power is valid as just and not merely as what is coerced. "36 
Indeed, Gadamer suggested, the entire educational scheme 
suggested in the Republic was intended to show the need to check 
the temptations of power with philosophy. Rather than justify a 
totalitarian regime, as Karl Popper later argued, Gadamer thought 
that the Republic demonstrated the necessity of founding 
political community on a continuous and open inquiry. Having 
shown that the educational scheme Socrates sketches should not be 
taken literally as a proposal for political reform, he concluded 
that it does not represent "authoritative instruction based on an 
ideal organization at all; rather it lives from questioning 
alone. "3 


Gadamer remains true to Heidegger, of course, in emphasizing 


the priority of the question (as opposed to the answer or 
doctrine). The differences not only between the readings of the 
Republic the two German philosophers gave during the same 
tumultuous war-time years, but also between their understandings 
of the relation between philosophy and politics are, 
nevertheless, striking. Whereas Heidegger began in his lectures 
in the early 1930’s "On the Essence of the Truth" to insist that 

‘ meant useful and that there was, therefore, nothing at 
alt "moral" about Plato’s chief "idea," Gadamer continued to 
maintain that Platonic philosophy was essentially “ethical.” 
Moreover, whereas Heidegger argued in the infamous Rektoratsrede 
he delivered in 1934 that "academic freedom" was based on an 
erroneous, superficial conception of both "science" and 
"liberty," in the paper he delivered the same year on "Plato and 
the Poets," Gadamer suggested that as free inquiry, philosophical 
Gialogue constituted the foundation of all true community. 
Whereas Heidegger joined and remained a member of the Nazi party, 
Gadamer like his Plato withdrew from politics to engage in 
philosophical education. Finally, whereas Heidegger suggested 
that Platonic "metaphysics" was the origin of the untrammeled 
"will to power" celebrated by Nietzsche and embodied in the Nazi 
regime, Gadamer presented the same philosophy as a necessary 
antidote to the temptations of power politics. 


Neither Heidegger nor Gadamer even noted the connection 
between Zucht und Zuchtung Nietzsche emphasized in the Republic. 
On the contrary, Heidegger criticized the inaccurately 
"biologistic"® reading of Nietzsche propagated by official Nazi 
ideologists like Alfred Baeumler; and Gadamer treated the 
breeding proposals in the Republic as examples of the 
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exaggerations meant to show the dialogue did not constitute a 
program for practical political reform. Both Heidegger and 
Gadamer ignored the content of the “noble lie" in which Socrates 
suggested it would be good to convince citizens that some were 
born with better "blood" than others, that is, that the different 
Classes in the city were actually different iaces. Neither paid 
any attention to Nietzsche’s further contention that in pointing 
out the need for philosopher kings to propagate such lies Plato 
indicated that his own philosophy did not consist so much in a 
search for truth as in moral legislation. 


Gadamer himself did not think that their obvious political 
differences were any reason for him to question the Heideggerian 
framework in terms of which he continued to read Plato. In 
response to some of the political critiques of his teacher, he 
later observed: "The existential analytic does not, with respect 
to its own intention, contain any existentiell ideal and 
therefore cannot be criticized as one (however many attempts may 
have been made to do so)."28 What led Gadamer to revise his 
understanding of the argument in Being and Time as well as to 
become more self-conscious of the philosophical foundations of 
his own hermeneutics were Heidegger’s lectures on "The Origin of 
the Work of Art." 


III. Art, History, and Language 


Although the lectures Heidegger gave on "The Origin of the 
Work of Art” in 1936 were not published until 1954, Gadamer 
reports, copies of them circulated widely in Germany much 
earlier. Like many other students of the early Heidegger, 
Gadamer was surprised by the "turn" in his mentor’s thought. 


In raising the question of the meaning of being, Gadamer 
observed in an introduction he later wrote for "The Origin of the 
Work of Art" (which Heidegger himself recommended to readers as 
giving an important "clue" to his later writings) ,29 Heidegger 
had intended to show that being could be defined only within the 
horizon of time. "[{Bjut his goal of thinking being as time 
remained so veiled that Being and Time was promptly designated as 
‘hermeneutical phenomenology,’ primarily because self- 
understanding still represented the real foundation of the 
inquiry."*° In arguing that the conception of Being as presence 
characteristic of traditional metaphysics was derivative from the 
essential temporality of Dasein--the conjunction of past, 
present, and future in terms of which human beings understood 
both themselves and their world--Heidegger had suggested that the 
metaphysical notion represented a narrowing abstraction from the- 
concrete, finite, historical reality of human existence itself. 
But Gadamer acknowledged, Heidegger’s "new approach" had certain 
problems or lacunae. As Oskar Becker had pointed out, 


various forms of being that are neither historical nor 
simply present~-at-hand have no proper place within the 
framework provided by the hermeneutical phenomenon of 
self-understanding: the timelessness of mathematical 
facts, which are not simply observable entities present 
at hand; the timelessness of nature, whose ever 
repeating patterns hold sway even in us and determine us 
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in the form of the unconscious, and fineliy the 
timelessness of the rainbow of art. .. .4 


By applying a Heideggerian framework of analysis to Plato’s 
account of the beautiful in the Philebus in Part II of Plato’s 
Dialectical opgics.. Gadamer may have thought he was merely 
extending it. The extent to which Gadamer had diverged from 
the "path" of his mentor’s thought becomes obvious, however, if 
we compare Gadamer’s apparent endorsement of Plato’s critique of 
the poets in the paper he gave in 1934 with Heidegger’s 1935 
lecture on art. Where Plato had faulted the poets for merely 
imitating human passions and so presenting an essentially false 
view of the possibilities of human existence (by excluding the 
possibility and promise of dialectical philosophy), Heidegger 
criticized the Platonic view that art consisted merely of 
imitation. On the contrary, he insisted, "Art is the becoming 
and happening of the truth," and that, "the nature of art is 
poetry. w43 


In response to the challenge posed by the famous "turn" in 
Heidegger’s thought, Gadamer became much more self-conscious 
about the philosophical foundation and character of his own 
hermeneutics. Explicating and defending his own interpretative 
stance more than two decades later in Truth and Method, he 
stressed its Heideggerian roots. Like his mentor, in Part I 
Gadamer argued that works of art exemplified the way in which 
truth was disclosed. Explicitly basing his argument on 
Heidegger’s analysis of Dasein in Being and Time, in Part II 
Gadamer also insisted that all human knowledge or truth was 
essentially historical. And finally in Part III he concluded, 
again following Heidegger, that truth was communicated by 
language as opposed to legos. Nevertheless, we shall see, in 
each case Gadamer also explicitly modified Heidegger’s approach 
on the basis of his own earlier studies of Plato. 


Upon examination, Gadamer’s argument in Truth and Method 
turns out, indeed, to be a somewhat muted, but nonetheless 
fundamental critique of Heidegger.*4 Some of the differences are 
clear from the very beginning. First and foremost, whereas 
Heidegger emphasized the difference between his "thought" and the 
"metaphysics" which had originated with Plato, Gadamer stresses 
the elements of continuity. Thus, whereas in the Letter on 
Humanism he wrote after World War II Heidegger explicitly 
distanced himself from "traditional humanism," Gadamer begins 
Truth and Method with a chapter on the significance of the 
humanistic tradition. “Heidegger would probably feel a lack of 
ultimate radicality in the conclusions I draw," Gadamer somewhat 
ruefully concedes in his introduction to the second edition of 
Truth and Method,*5 Rather than emphasize the nihilistic 
consequences of the culmination of metaphysics in total 
technocracy, he attempts to bring out the richness of accrued 
meaning in the "tradition." Instead of bringing philosophy to an 
end, he wants to preserve it. The "one-sided," apparently 
uncritical embrace of the tradition for which he has been faulted 
is meant to serve as a corrective for Heideggerian extremism and 
hubris. 


Gadamer’s own emphasis on the continuity of the tradition 
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does not, like Husserl and Heidegger’s phenomenology, merely 
“enlighten the modern viewpoint based on making, producing, and 
constructing concerning the necessary conditions to which that 
viewpoint is subject. .. . [I]t limits the position of the 
philosopher in the modern world." Recognizing the essential 
finitude of human existence, Gadamer insists, a philosopher 
should not take on the role of Cassandra; he should, on the 
contrary, recognize the limits of his own powers. 


What man needs is not just the persistent posing of 
ultimate questions, but the sense of what is feasible, 
what is possible, what is correct, here and now. The 
philosopher, of all people, must, I think, be aware of 
the tension between what he claims to achieve and the 
reality in which he finds himself. 


Rather than recognize the essential limits of human existence in 
opposition to a Nietzschean will to power, Gadamer suggests, in 
Heidegger "the will of man is more than ever intensifying its 
criticism of what has gone before to the point of becoming a 
utopian or eschatological consciousness." Gadamer’s own 
“hermeneutic consciousness seeks to confront that will with 
something of the truth of remembrance: with what is still and 
ever again real."46 His more modest understanding of the 
character and powers of philosophy was truer to Heidegger’s 
original insight into the significance of human temporality and 
finitude than Heidegger’s own later thought. 


Implicitly following Heidegger’s analysis of "the essence of 
the truth, in Truth and Method Gadamer argues that truth does not 
consist merely in an agreement between word or idea and thing or 
"subject" and "object." Truth emerges from the disclosure of 
presentation of being(s) in relation to one another or a "world" 
to a receptive or "open" human being. Truth is not an enduring 
"possession" or "property," Sheretave, but an "event" 
(Heidegger’s later word for "Being"). 7 Bach such event has 
consequences, moreover; it affects the understanding, which is to 
say, the self-understanding and hence the very essence of the 
human being to whom the truth occurs. Like a play, a past truth 
or insight can be repeated or re-presented to (and so re- 
conceived by) a present audience, but its meaning will never be 
the same because both audience and time are different. But, 
Gadamer insists, since the difference in each and every re- 
presentation (which presupposes a re-appropriation, that is, 
attempt to make the truth one’s own "merely" by understanding it) 
is a result of earlier presentations, the difference between the 
first or “original” presentation and later re-interpretations of 
it does not, as Heidegger had maintained, have the character or 
result merely in loss of meaning or an opposition between an 
original ("authentic" or eigentlich) experience or poetic 
"saying" and a later, customary ("inauthentic") repetition of the 
external form of expression. 


In arguing that drama could serve as a model of the way in 
which truth was disclosed to man, Gadamer obviously departed even 
further from Plato than from Heidegger. Rather than disguise 
themselves or merely imitate characters in the "real" world, 
Gadamer now argues, both playwright and actors completely 
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submerge their own identities in presenting another, the 
completely self-contained world of the play to their audience. 
This world becomes present for and to the audience, however, only 
if they, too, lose or forget themselves in their everyday 
existence by concentrating on "the matter at hand." This self- 
forgetfulness does not have the corrupting effect attributed to 
it in "Plato and the Poets." On the contrary, Gadamer suggests 
in a brief and provocative interpretation of the famous cathartic 
effect of tragedy in Aristotle’s Poetics, having seen a person 
suffer more than he or she could possibly expect or deserve, the 
audience comes away with a "tragic pensiveness." Watching a 
tragedy does not involve "a temporary intoxication from which one 
reawakens to one’s true being." It arouses a sense in each 
member of the audience of the fundamental character of his or her 
life: “What is experienced in such an excess of tragic suffering 
is something truly common. The spectator recognizes himself and 
his own finiteness in the face of the power of fate. .. ."49 


Nevertheless, Gadamer emphasizes, there is still something 
fundamentally platonic (and, therefore, not purely Heideggerian) 
about his understanding of art. If a play exists as a play only 
in being presented, it continues to exist only in re- 
presentation. Although each and every re-production is 
different, there is nevertheless an enduring core that remains 
recognizably the same. Whereas in his essay on "The Origin" 
Heidegger argued that a work of art lost its meaning when it was 
removed from its original location in space and time, Gadamer 
admits that there is, to be sure, a loss when a statue from a 
temple is put into a museum, but he insists it still retains some 


of its original meaning. (How else could Heidegger recapture 
it?) 


More fundamental, however, Gadamer suggests that the truth 
we perceive in a work of art has something essentially in common 
with what Plato called anamnesis (recollection). The skill or 
technique displayed in a work of art is always a secondary 
consideration in our appreciation of it. "{W]jhat we experience 
in a work of art and what invites our attention is how true it 
is--i.e., to what extent one knows and recognizes something and 
oneself."5° In recognizing something for what it is, Gadamer 
explains, we do not see it as it appears in its everyday 
existence. We see something more; we recognize its essence or 
“idea"® as Plato would have it. That "idea" is not identical with 
any particular manifestation; it appears only in abstraction or 
freedom from the particular circumstances. It exists, indeed, 
only in being recognized. 


Works of art are able to reveal the essence of things, 
Gadamer observes, precisely because they are imitative. "In 
imitating, one has to leave out and to heighten.” An imitation 
thus always involves simplification, and there is always a 
difference between the original and its likeness. "As we know, 
Plato insisted on this ontological distance .. . between the 
copy and the original; and... placed .. . art as an imitation 
of an imitation, in the third rank. Nevertheless, Gadamer 
insists, “operative in artistic presentation is recognition, 
which has the character of genuine knowledge of essence; and .. 
. Plato considers all knowledge of essence to be recognition.">1 
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Art was understood to be imitation, Gadamer points out, so 
long as truth was understood to consist in knowledge of the 
essence. When Descartes changed people’s understanding of 
knowledge, their appreciation of art also became subjectivized. 
"Once the aporias of this subjective turn in aesthetics have 
become evident to us," Gadamer thus concludes, "we are forced to 
return to the older tradition." Although Heidegger had preceded 
Gadamer in criticizing the modern understanding of art as an 
expression of subjective experience or "Erlebnis," he had not 
taken this critique as a reason to return to an older 
understanding. On the contrary, his analysis of art constituted 
an important step in his discovery of a new understanding of 
truth. In the analysis of art with which he began Truth and 
Method, we thus see, Gadamer explicitly combines Heideggerian and 
Platonic insights in such a way as to distance himself more than 
might initially appear from his mentor. He defends such a 
combination of present and past thought in the next section as a 
"fusion of horizons." 


Using the truth of the work of art as a model, in Part II of 
Truth and Method Gadamer argues that knowledge (or, literally, a 
"science") of human existence cannot be achieved using the 
methods of natural science; it can only be acquired 
hermeneutically. Although he explicitly bases his argument on 
Heidegger’s analysis of Dasein in Being and Time, Gadamer’s 
explication of hermeneutics is, in fact, quite different. (The 
difference is underlined, indeed, by the fact that Heidegger 
completely drops any explicit concern with hermeneutics after 

, whereas for Gadamer it retains its central 
importance. ) 


Ever since Kant, Gadamer observes, German philosophers had 
recognized that the techniques of natural science were not 
adequate for attaining an understanding of human, historical 
existence. However, those who rejected Hegel’s argument that 
history constitutes the self-realization of reason and 
maintained, on the contrary, that history has not come to an end 
and that it was not a completely reasonable process, had not been 
able to devise another model of knowledge. In Being and Time 
Heidegger overcame the difficulty previous historical thinkers 
had encountered by showing that understanding was not something 
people incrementally acquired over time; understanding was an 
essential characteristic of human existence, and "science" was 
merely a derivative mode of this primordial "being-in-the-world." 
Heidegger’s analysis of the temporal structure of Dasein as a 
‘projection of the past into the future showed, moreover, that the 
notion that the scientific observer should be purely 
disinterested, “objective,” and free from prejudice as well as 
the notion that truth could be established only by experiments 
which could be replicated (i. e., in which the particular 
circumstances, time and place were irrelevant) were fundamentally 
false to the essential character of human existence. 


By recasting the projection of the past into the future as 
the preservation of a living tradition, however, Gadamer changed 
the effective thrust of Heidegger’s analysis dramatically. In 
Being and Time Heidegger had emphasized the "thrown" character of 
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human existence: each of us not merely finds him or herself in a 
particular time, place, family, and nation, but his or her entire 
existence is defined by these external, inherited conditions-- 
about which he or she had no choice and over which he or she 
exercises little control. Nevertheless, Heidegger argued, human 
existence is not essentially determined; on the contrary, by 
analyzing a fundamental mood like anxiety a person would see that 
he or she continues to exist only by projecting his or her life 
into the future, that is, that his or her continued existence is 
fundamentally a matter of his or her own choice. By consciously 
choosing to perpetuate his or her existence in the face of future 
uncertainty, he or she can make it his or her own. 


By re-defining the preconception of the world in terms of 
which a person defines his or her existence as tradition, Gadamer 
both intellectualized and generalized it. Whereas Heidegger had 
argued that a person who authentically understands the historical 
essence of his existence would see that his fate as an individual 
is indissolubly bound to the destiny of his people or nation, 
Gadamer argues that scholars who understand that they have an 
"historically effected consciousness" will see that their very 
attempt to understand the past is a product of, and decisively 
shaped by, the amalgam of philosophy and Scriptural religion 
which constitutes Western history. In contrast to Heidegger’s 
“resolution,” as he explicates it in his Rektoratsrede, there is 
nothing particularly nationalistic about Gadamer’s hermeneutics, 
although they are explicitly European. 


To be sure, the immediate focus of the two books would 
appear to be quite different. In Being and Time Heidegger set 
out to analyze the being for whom its own being is an issue in 
order to discover what being more generally or at least its 
"horizon" is, whereas in Truth and Method Gadamer might appear 
merely to be setting forth a technique for reading texts. Since 
the purpose of Gadamer’s hermeneutics is to enabie people to 
discover the truth of human existence and Heidegger comes, 
especially in his later works, to define human existence as the 
"Da" in which the truth of Being eccurs,°3 however, the 
difference in intent and scope is less than it might seen. 


As Heidegger and Gadamer both see it, the world in terms of 
which human beings understand their existence is temporally 
limited and defined. That is to say, their vision or knowledge 
has an historical horizon which, Gadamer insists, defines a range 
of vision--it does not merely constitute a limit. On the 
contrary, he points out, the character of a horizon is that it 
can be progressively expanded. But, although a person’s view of 
the world is largely given or received from the past, both 
Heidegger and Gadamer also agree, one can make it one’s own, one 
comes to understand it by re-appropriating it, as it were, only 
by distancing oneself from it. Heidegger thus proceeds to 
"destruct" received tradition, especially in the history of 
philosophy, in an attempt to un-cover its original truth, which 
he hopes can then be re-appropriated along with the history of 
philosophy in a new mode of thinking or "e-vent" of Being. 
Rather than submit the text to such a "violent" Heideggerian 
reading, Gadamer urges his readers to enter into a dialogue with 
it.54 He thus explicitly associates his understanding of both 
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the character of, and the need for, a hermeneutical mediation 
between past and present with his earlier studies of the 
distinctive characteristics of Platonic dialectics. 


As in a Platonic dialogue, Gadamer insists, the first 
principle and purpose of a hermeneutical interpretation of a text 
is to come to an agreement about the truth of the subject matter 
in question. In order to come to an agreement or 
"understanding," however, one first has to recognize the 
integrity and independence of the viewpoint of the other. One 
does not come to understand the past by looking at it solely in 
terms of current questions and concerns. One must try to 
reconstruct the particular situation in which a past text was 
written; that is, one must try to recapture the question to which 
the text represents an attempted response. But, Gadamer adds, so 
long as scholars seek to understand past works solely in their 
own terms, as their authors and immediate audiences understood 
them, that is, so long as present readers fail to ask whether 
these texts contain truths which remain valid for them living 
today, these readers do not truly engage either the text or 
themselves. In order really to learn anything from a text or a 
person and so to expand one’s own horizon, one has to be open to 
the possibility that the other view is correct and one’s own is 
wrong. To learn from an historical work we have to ask not 
simply about the meaning of the text "in itself" but about its 
meaning “for us." That is we cannot merely interrogate the text 
about its meaning; we have to let the text challenge us and our 
preconceptions. 


In attempting to identify concerns addressed by a text which 
no longer constitute pressing issues for us and so produce a 
adistance between past and present, Gadamer nevertheless reminds 
his readers, we cannot forget that we possess knowledge of the 
work’s later effect, knowledge its author could never possibly 
have. We cannot forget that our own consciousness, the 
understanding with which we approach the text and try to 
understand it, is itself historically effected. Like Heidegger, 
Gadamer therefore argues, it is neither appropriate nor possible 
for later readers to try to understand texts as their authors 
understood them. In the first place, such attempts (which 
Gadamer associates with Schleiermacher) involve readers in 
psychological investigations of the authors’ emotions and motives 
which do not, ultimately, establish anything about the truth of 
what the authors have written or its historical effect, that is, 
about what we really want to know. Second and more fundamental, 
the truth readers discover when they come to understand past 
texts will necessarily be different than that the authors of the 
texts in question had in mind, because the context and the 
questions later readers bring to the texts will necessarily be 
different. The “understanding” of an historical text a later 
reader achieves will, therefore, constitute a "fusion of 
horizons" which differs, because it is more encompassing, from 
both the original understanding of the author and the reader’s 
own previous understanding of himself and his world. 


Such a “fusion of horizons" does not occur solely in 
scholarly studies of historical texts, Gadamer emphasizes in Part 
III. It occurs continucusly in everyday human discourse. People 
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cannot come to an agreement or have an “understanding” unless 
they can express that understanding in words. "(Tihe fusion of 


Because language is so intimately 


associated with our thought, however, scholars have only recently 
begun to appreciate the way in which language constantly mediates 
between past and present in human existence. 


Just as interpreters of historical texts tend not to see the 
way in which they bring their own present concerns to bear on the 
text until it refuses to conform to their expectations, so, 
Gadamer observes, speakers and readers fail to see the way in 
which their language shapes their thoughts until they have to 
translate. Languages do not have parallel words for the same 
things, so it is impossible to communicate the meaning of a 
speech or writing in one language merely by transposing it word 
for work into another; the translator has to comprehend the 
meaning in the original in order to restate it in different 
words. 


Nevertheless, Gadamer emphasizes, the fact that works can be 
translated demonstrates the ability of human reason to rise above 
linguistic particularity. Although Gadamer follows Heidegger in 
arguing that human beings constitute their world in and by means 
of language, he does not agree that these worlds represent 
fundamentally different, mutually exclusive "dispensations of 
Being." Nor does he like the late Heidegger think the major 
epochs or changes in Western history are marked by the 
translations of basic terms from Greek to Latin and Latin to 
French. On the contrary, Gadamer observes, we can learn to think 
in a different language without losing the ability to speak and 
write in our own; the "worlds" so disclosed do not remain 
separate in our minds. They merge in a broader, richer, more 
complex understanding. 


People have not failed to see the formative role of language 
merely because it is so intimately connected to human thought and 
consciousness. They have also, Gadamer thinks, been misled by an 
erroneous theory of language, which understands it merely as a 
set of signs, that can be traced back to Plato. Although Gadamer 
implicitly criticizes Heidegger’s particularistic understanding 
of language by reasserting a rather Platonic view of the 
intrinsic universality of logos, he does not therefore merely 
return to Plato’s understanding. On the contrary, he suggests, 
the Christian concept of "the word" (the legos of the Gospel of 
St. John translated into Latin as yerbum) as it was developed by 
medieval scholastic theologians provides a better basis for 
understanding the fundamental character of human language (and 
therewith intelligence) than Greek philosophy. Rather than a 
union of essentially different elements like the Platonic body 
and soul, the mystery of the incarnation is that the infinite is 
united with the finite in God’s "word" or intended meaning, as it 
were, before that word is uttered or made manifest in flesh.>6 
The scholastic doctrine thus brings out the character of the 
union of eternal truth with human finitude in "the word" as an 
"event" which occurs in time and acquires depth and resonance 
through repeated later re-presentations. (Gadamer thus 
incidentally also points to the unadmitted theological source of 
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Heidegger’s “poetic” understanding of language as well.) 


There are, of course, fundamental differences between the 
divine and the human word. In the first place, Gadamer notes, 
whereas the divine word is one and eternally present, the human 
word begins merely as a potential which is actualized only over 
time. Second, because their minds are finite and both their 
experiences and thoughts are, therefore, necessarily sequential, 
human beings have to use many words, whereas the divine word is 
one. And, finally, because human intelligence is finite rather 
than infinite, no human word or set of words is ever complete. 
But, Gadamer points out, the incomplete and therefore open-ended 
character of the human word means that it is capable of acquiring 
new meaning--without end. What was traditionally seen as a 
defect by both Greek philosophers and Christian divines proves, 
upon reflection, to be an inexhaustible source of richness. 


Although Plato understood full well that human thought was 
discursive, that human beings could not think except in language 
and that their intelligence was finite, in his dialectic of ideas 
he nevertheless suggested that there was an intelligible order 
existing independent of, over and above language. His model of 
intelligibility was, moreover, numerical rather than lingual. 
Building on this Platonic foundation, later philosophers like 
Leibnitz attempted to set forth an artificial, universal, 
mathematical "language" which would replicate the intelligible 
order. 


But, Gadamer argues, the notion that "languages" merely 
constitute sets of signs corresponding to independently 
intelligible “ideas" or "things" is false to the fundamental 
character of human existence, which thinkers since Aristotle have 
perceived is itself distinguished or defined by language.57 
Precisely because human beings are finite creatures who cannot 
encompass everything that exists in their minds at once, they 
learn only from experience. Separated from such an experiential 
base, abstract symbols do not communicate intelligibly to then. 


Knowledge acquired through these symbols is not clear 
and distinct, for the symbol gives nothing to the senses 
te perceive; rather, such knowledge is "blind," inasmuch 
as the symbol is a substitute for a real piece of 
knowledge, merely indicating that it could be 

acquired. 


As Aristotle saw, human beings develop both concepts and words to 
express them by perceiving similarities among objects or events. 
Such similarities need not be generic, Gadamer emphasizes. As 
the nominalists later pointed out, the similarities do not 
necessarily inhere in the things at all; certain communities may 
perceive a relation or quality among things--in India, for 
example, cows are sacred-<that. reflects the community and its 
standards more than the "things" per se. By arguing that the 
perception of similarities was only the beginning of science, 
which required classification of things according to genus and 
species as well as logical proofs, Aristotle deprived the natural 
metaphoricity of language of its original association with 
knowledge and made it into a matter of mere rhetoric. The study 
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and use of words became artificially separated from the study of 
ideas and knowledge of things. 


When human beings seek to articulate what they are currently 
experiencing in words, Gadamer observes, they do not consciously 
seek to subsume the particular thing they see, for example, under 
some general concept. On the contrary, they concentrate on the 
particular thing or event--in all its distinctness--and rummage 
back into their memories to see whether they can find anything 
similar. Unless such a similarity is grasped and expressed in a 
word, the past remains inchoate. But once the word is 
formulated, it acquires a somewhat different meaning with each 
and every particular use. As can be seen from any fairly 
complete dictionary, over time this process generates a 
considerable variety or varieties of meaning that continue to 
resonate every time a word is used. 


Human beings do not use words merely to articulate their own 
ideas to themselves, moreover; they use them primarily to 
communicate what they mean to others. In both articulating and 
communicating, they use words they have inherited from the past, 
the meaning of which is to be sure extended, but never simply 
created de novo or entirely altered, through new applications. 
Because, as Plato pointed out in The Sophist, things can be 
perceived to be similar in some respects only if they are 
simultaneously perceived to be different in others, single words 
or relations become intelligible only in the context of others, 
in discourse, logos, or language. Every time a word is used it 
"causes the whole of the langauge to which it belongs to resonate 
and the whole word view that underlies it to appear. Thus, every 
word. as the event of a moment, carries with it the unsaid. 


Once we perceive the historical way in which language 
actually operates, Gadamer concludes, we see that Descartes’ 
attempt to ground knowledge on the cogito was fundamentally 
misguided. There is no conscious thought or individual subject 
(ego) which exists prior to, or independent of, language. Nor is 
human knowledge primarily self-reflective. Words are not merely 
the signs or marks with which we keep track of our subjective 
impressions any more than they are merely reflections or "copies" 
of a pre-existing order. 


A word is not simply the perfection of the "species” 
(Lat.), as medieval thought held. When a being is 
represented in the thinking mind, this is not the 
reflection of a pregiven order of being, the true nature 
of which is apparent to an infinite mind. .. . But 
neither is a word an instrument, like the language of 
mathematics, that can construct an objectified universe 
of beings that can be put at our disposal by 
calculation. No more than an infinite mind can an 
infinite will surpass the experience of being that is 
proportionate to our finitude. It is the medium of 
language alone that, related to the totality of beings, 
mediates the finite, historical nature of man to himself 
and to the world. 


What is "given" to human beings to understand, the "world" 
into which they are “thrown,” is, Gadamer concludes, primarily 
articulated in and based upon what was written down and thus 
preserved for them in the past. Both as past and as written, 
that world is initially somewhat alien. It may be taken for 
granted, but it is not understood. Human beings make themselves 
at home in the world by applying the concepts and terms they have 
inherited to new and different circumstances. Such a fusion of 
past and present occurs without people’s noticing it each and 
every time they use language. In the process new meanings, even 
new “worlds” are continually generated. 


"Being that can be understood is language."®1 Language is 
not merely the "house" of Being, as Heidegger had maintained; it 
is not, in other words, merely the structure in which 
intelligible existence becomes _ manifest and is preserved by means 
of a "sheltering" limitation. ®2 Language itself is the medium as 
well as the locus of intelligible existence. ® There is no 
mysterious source or ground that is in itself unintelligible. 64 


To say that language is the locus of all intelligibility is, 
Gadamer emphasizes, to see that all intelligibility is 
essentially historical. That is to say not only that what is 
intelligible, the "worlds" in which human beings live, 
continually and gradually change over time, but also that this 
intelligibility is always limited or finite. 


In disagreeing with Heidegger about language, Gadamer thus 
necessarily disagrees with his mentor about the character and 
meaning of history or temporality in human existence as well. 
Like Heidegger, Gadamer points out that the beginning of a 
movement or development can be identified as such only in light 
of its end or completion. But, Gadamer suggests, if history is 
essentially open-ended, if both past and present are inseparably 
tied to an unknown future, history cannot come to an end. 
Everything is and always will be, in principle, open to re- 
interpretation. At most history may cease; it will never he 
completed. Heidegger was not true to his own insight into the 
essential temporality of human existence, when he began to speak 
in terms of an end of history and a new beginning. In making 
predictions about the future course of human history, he was not 
true to his own fundamental insight into the significance of 
man’s awareness of the finitude of his own existence and the 
extent of his possible knowledge. 


Heidegger did not give an adequate account of the 
temporality of human existence, Gadamer argues, in effect, 
because in emphasizing the way in which human beings project 
their past into an uncertain future, Heidegger neglected the 
present as the moment of integration.®5 Heidegger was correct 
when he pointed out that human history does not consist of an 
unending sequence of undifferentiated "nows" or "moments." The 
fact that the announcement or discovery of each new truth has the 
character of an event means, however, that it occurs in a moment, 
the moment when it becomes present; and that truth is preserved, 
it continues to exist only through repeated re-presentations in 
subsequent moments.6© Had Heidegger described what he himself 
did in studying past texts more precisely, he would not have said 
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that he was de~structing the tradition so much as re-presenting 
and so re-viving its inherent truth. 


Although in Truth and Method Gadamer explicitly acknowledges 
that Plato did not have a properly historical understanding of 
language (which Gadamer in contrast to Heidegger identifies with 
legos), in his later works Gadamer nevertheless reaffirms 
Platonic dialectic as the source and model of an understanding of 
the world that takes account of human finitude. In attempting to 
bring his interlocutors to an agreement not only with their own 
opinions but also with him, Socrates emphasizes the need for 
integration which Gadamer also associates with Hegel. The truth 
emerges only in the logoi or discourse, because the "parts" can 
only be understood in light of the whole. But in insisting that 
all agreements must continually be reconsidered, Socrates in 
contrast to Hegel explicitly recognized the limits of human 
knowledge. 


IV. Arithmos, Logos, and the Indeterminate Two: 
Gadamer’s Plato Revised 


Having moved further away from Heidegger, in his later work 
Gadamer did not associate Socrates’ turn to the logoi so much 
with the truth in names or words as with Plato’s investigations 
of the character and intelligibility of number (arithmos ) and 
language. In the preface he wrote for j 
in 1982 he explained that when he wrote the a he had not 
learned the significance of the Greek concept of arithmos from 
Jacob Klein or seen the importance of the unwritten tradition 
concerning Plato’s teaching.©8 Following "Schleiermacher, who 
was inspired by the Romantics’ emphasis on dialoque as such . , 
," the emphasis on the "so-called political Plato" by classicists 
like Wilamowitz, Friedlaender, and Hildebrandt, as well as 
"Natorp’s and Hartmann’s rejection of any attempt to evaluate 
Plato’s thought as systematic philosophy," Gadamer thought he had 
pushed "the basic theme of Plato’s doctrine . . . too much into 
the background" by stressing "the dialogical character of Plato’s 
work and the inherent inconclusiveness and open-endedness of the 
dialogue. "69 In fact, he came to believe, the grounds for 
Socrates’ turn to the logos and its realization in a search for 
knowledge (philo-sophy), rather than in the possession of science 
or wisdom itself, were to be found in the doctrine of the one and 
the indeterminate two attributed to Plato by Aristotle in his 
Metaphysics. 


Klein provided Gadamer with a crucial insight in his 
analysis of "The Concept of Number in Greek Mathematics and 
Philosophy."7° For the Greeks, number (arithmos) was always a 
number of something. One was not a number, therefore; the 
existence of countable units was a prerequisite for the existence 
of numbers, but the defining characteristic or principle of unity 
of any given number was different from that of its component 
parts or units. And, Klein suggested, this distinction between 
the character of a unity, which was not shared in by any of the 
parts, but belonged solely to the whole as a whole, and the 
characteristics shared by the parts, which made it possible to 
assemble them into a larger whole, provided the key to 
understanding Plato’s theory of the ideas. 
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Plato’s theory was, Klein argued, an elaboration of the 
Pythagorean teaching that everything in the world could be 
counted.71 ‘This notion of counting gave rise to two questions 
which Plato answered more successfully than his predecessors: 
First, what is the character of things which makes it possible to 
count them? In what sense are they "units" submitted to 
numeration? And, second, in what sense is the number of those 
things or "units" in itself a unity? The Pythagoreans answered 
the second question by sorting all numbers (and, therefore, 
"things") into different types--e. g., square, cube, prime, 
perfect, superabundant~-each of which they called an eidos 
(idea). The difficulty, Plato saw, was that such types did not 
explain the differences among the numbers within them. In order 
to clarify the way in which a number constituted a unity of many, 
it was necessary to consider the character of the units more 
carefully, i. e., to pay more attention to question one. If we 
can count six stars, six oxen or six apples, Plato observed, the 
six is obviously independent of the particular character of the 
stars, oxen or apples. The units making up the six are "pure" 
units, which are not perceived by our senses, but are conceivable 
only by our intellect. Turning to the second question, Plato 
thus saw that each number constitutes a defined or limited set of 
such units. And this new, completely eidetic conception of 
number, Klein suggested, enables us to understand Plato’s 
doctrine of the "participation" of particular things in the 
general "idea" as well. 


The question concerning the character of this 
*narticipation”™ of the particular thing in the general idea is 
often raised in Platonic dialogues, Klein observed, in 
conjunction with a question abc.it the relation between one and 
two. In describing the quandaries that led him to abandon his 
studies of nature and to adopt the hypothesis of the ideas in the 
Phaedo, for example, Socrates not only mentions his inability to 
explain how the things he ate could be transformed into blood and 
bone, i. e., the problem as to how anything, he himself, first 
and foremost, could remain the same in the face of its ever 
changing material composition. Socrates also relates his 
quandary was to how one and one could together make something new 
and different, i. e., two. Likewise in Hippias Major 


Socrates asks the sophist Hippias whether he thinks that 
something which is common to two things may belong to 
neither of them. Hippias contemptuously rejects this 
suggestion [by arguing]: If we, Socrates and Hippias, 
are both just or healthy or wounded, .. . then Socrates 
is just, healthy, wounded, and Hippias is just, healthy, 
and wounded. .. ." Accusing Socrates of failing to see 
“the whole of things," the sophist fails to perceive the 
way in which his objection may be used against his own 
position. So Socrates responds, "What you say is true 
but still we both are two, whereas you are I are each 
one and not two."72 


In The Sophist, Klein points out, Being is shown to be identical 
with neither rest nor motion, but is said somehow to encompass 
both. The difference between this "arithmological" conception of 
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Being and the Greek concept of arithmos was simply that in the 
latter case the component units were 2ll the same whereas in the 
former case the components were different. If Plato’s theory of 
ideas meant that "things" in the world were organized according 
to genus and species, each of the species could be one (or have 
one defining characteristic in common) and yet "participate" in 
the genus solely as a constitutive element, lacking the 
distinctive character of the genus or "community" as a whole. 


If the understanding of Being underlying Plato’s theory of 
ideas had this complex arithmological character, both Klein and 
Gadamer saw, Platonic philosophy did not have the reductive 
thrust Heidegger had attributed to it.73 Gadamer went beyond 
Klein, however, when he suggested that, as Plato showed in his 
Theatetus, logos also had this complex arithmological structure. 


Does not the unity of discourse aiso have a certain 
determinate property not found in any of its component 
parts (letters, syllables, words) and is this not 
exactly the point? At the conclusion of the Theatetus 
the logos or account which purports to explain something 
by listing its component parts .. . is reduced to an 
aporia. .. . Either the syllable consists of the 
collection of its letters or it is an indivisible unit 
with its own special property. Here, I suggest, the 
true relationship of the One and the Many, which gives 
the logos its structure, is made evident in the analogy 
of the meaninglessness of the syllable and the dilemma 
with which it confronts us.74 


Contrary to Heidegger, Gadamer thought, Plato showed that number 
and loges or language had the same fundamental structure of 
intelligibility. In each case the parts had to be understood in 
terms of a whole that was different from its components taken 
separately. 


When Plato, in transforming the Pythagorean apeiron, 
discovers in the Two a new categorical version of the 
earlier Pythagorean concept, he does not just use 
another word; rather he grasps and defines more 
precisely what the logos is in essence. Using the Two 
as a basis, he correlates the intelligible world of the 
ideas and numbers, sense appearances, and the structure 
of human knowing; he thereby establishes a splendid 
system of correspondences. For in spite of its 
indeterminacy, this Two is the principle of all 
differentiation and-all differing, which is to say that 
it codetermines reality. 


The parallel between the arithmological structure or 
“mixture”® of the cosmos and logos is made clear, Gadamer 
suggests, in the Timaeus where 


the three ingredients of the world-soul are [said to be] 
Being, Self-sameness, and Difference (37 ab). On the 

surface of it, that sounds very cdd, for the latter two 
are .. . legical concepts. .. . But logos is of such a 
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nature that whenever anything is meant by it, that thing 
is meant as identical to itself and, at the same time, 
as @ifferent from other things. Thus Selifsameness and 
Difference are always present _in anything which is and 
is recognized as what it is. 


Both intellection and motion entail differentiation; so, Gadamer 
argues, both the intelligible and the cosmic order exist and can 
only exist in time as contemplated by the human mind. 
"Difference is based upon something’s differing from something 
else. But this sort of differing always implies the emergence of 
differences not present as such in what is at first 
undifferentiated." Moreover, "(djifferences which have emerged 
are simultaneously differences which have been brought out. The 
emergence of differences implies that the differences have been 
separated from one another _so that they emerge for something for 
which they are different."7© "[(T]o be different," Gadamer thus 
concludes, "is to be known as different."77 


The unending generation of new numbers through the 
repetitive process of adding one in counting thus provides the 
model for understanding not only the motion of the heavenly 
bodies (on the basis of which, both Plato and Aristotle point 
out, human beings calculate time) but also the thought process of 
the human mind itself. The order human beings perceive in the 
world is not merely a creation or projection of their mind, as 
Nietzsche argued. There is, however, no perceptible cosmic order 
apart or separate from human contemplation. 


Plato can hardly be said to have subordinated the realm 
of ideas to a divine mind like Leibniz’s central rmonad, 
in which everything is present which is. .. . Plato 
thinks of the finite, searching human being in terms of 
the latter’s discrepancy from the knowing God. ... 
[H]uman thinking and knowing can never be complete--any 
agre than anything can which exists on this earth. . . 


All erder--be it numerical or ‘’logical’--not merely is perceived 
to be but ig sequential (which is as much as to say it occurs in 
time), because the human mind is finite. It cannot therefore 
perceive and compare all possible relations, all possible 
Similarities and differences at once. That is the reason, 
Gadamer suggests, that in Plato’s composite principle of unity, 
the "two" is said in the indirect tradition coming from Aristotle 
to be "indeterminate." 


What Plato shows in his dialogues is that the same 
arithmological structure is to be found in many different realms 
of existence. Its application and "meaning" vary, however, 
according not only to the particular form of existence or "idea" 
in question but also to the circumstances, the time, place, and 
character of those who are investigating it. 


Plato did not explicitly articulate an historical account of 
human understanding. But, Gadamer thought, read in light of the 
“indirect tradition," Plato’s dialogues provided an ontological 
and epistemological foundation for his own doctrine of the 
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“fusion of horizons" by showing the arithmological relation of 
all the differentiated parts to an indeterminate, ever expanding 
whole. "The indirect tradition . .. . articulates and confirms 
the limitedness of all human knowing and shows why the highest 
possibility of such knowing must be named not sophia but 
philosophia."79 


Gadamer’s study of the Platonic dialogues thus led him to 
conclude, like Heidegger, that philosophy is and was an 
essentially historical activity, if by ‘historical’ one means not 
only changing its content over time but also essentially limited 
in its scope or range by the fact of human mortality. But, 
whereas Heidegger argued that philosophy emerged as a result of a 
certain dispensation of Being in time and would come to an end 
with that dispensation, Gadamer’s study of Plato convinced him 
not only that this distinctively human enterprise remains 
essentially the same over time but also that it is essentially 
open-ended and hence, in principle, unending. Knowledge of the 
different parts is possible only in terms of their integration 
into the whole which exists and is perceived at the present 
moment. That "knowledge" must be re-presented, re-collected, and 
consequently re-vised, however, in subsequent "moments" in light 
of the expansion of the horizon of human vision and thus the 
whole that occurs with the passage of time. 


V. The Political Implications 


Because he emphasized the continuity of the "tradition" in 
opposition to Heidegger and Hegel’s "end of history," Gadamer has 
been accused of being too "conservative." But because like 
Heidegger, he maintained that truth changes from time to time, 
Gadamer has also been charged with "relativism. "29 


For example, in a well-known review of 
Juergen Habermas asserted: "Gadamer is motivated by the 
conservatism of that first generation, by the impulse of a Burke 
that has not yet turned against the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century."81 Although Gadamer pointed out (correctly) that human 
beings never observe things “objectively" without any 
predispositions but tend rather to understand new experiences in 
terms of the inherited categories or ways of thinking imbedded in 
their language, Habermas thought, he did not take sufficient 
account of the critical powers of human reason. There is a 
a@ifference between an unexamined prejudice and a considered 
judgment. 


Gadamer has responded to the "conservative" charge by 
pointing out that an attachment to the tradition by no means 
proscribes change. "Alteration of the existing conditions is not 
less a form of connection to tradition than is a defense of 
existing conditions." On the contrary, "tradition exists only in 
constantly becoming other than it is. 082 


The problem with Gadamer’s tradition-based hermeneutics, 
according to Habermas, is not merely that such an approach is 
inherently conservative, however; it is, more fundamentally, too 
idealistic. Human community is not, as Gadamer suggests, based 
simply on an “understanding” or agreement about what is good. 
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It makes good sense to conceive of language as a kind a 
metainstitution on which all social institutions are 
dependent; for social language is constituted only in 
ordinary language communication. But this 
metainstitution of language as tradition is evidently 
dependent in turn on social processes that are not 
reducible to normative relationships. Language is also 
a medium of domination and social power; it serves to 
legitimate relations of organized force. 83 


Because human life is shaped by the desire for domination and 
economic necessity in the form of the division of labor as well 
as mutual understanding, Habermas concludes, Gadamer was right to 
object to Hegel’s notion of absolute spirit. Human life will 
never be entirely reasonable or predictable. However, without a 
regulative standard of "disembodied" or “ahistorical" reason, 
that is, without projecting an admittedly contra-factual 
community based solely upon propesitions to which all human 
beings would agree, if they were not in one way or another 
coerced, Gadamer’s historicism makes it impossible to object to 
the reigning order or “regime.” His hermeneutics are not merely 
conservative; they are relativistically anti-revolutionary. 


Habermas’ critique has evident metaphysical origins, Gadamer 
responds; it rests, ultimately, on a strong mind-body 
distinction. Insofar as Habermas suggests that the consensus 
underlying all actual communities is a product of coercion, 
moreover, the effect of his critical reason becomes simply 


negative, delegitimatizing all existing regimes without providing 
the basis for an actual or realizable community. 


It seems to me a dogmatic prejudice concerning what one 
means by human "reason" to always speak in such cases cf 
coercive communications, e. g., where love, the choice 
of ideals, submissiveness, voluntary superiority or 
subordination have reached a level of stability. Thus, 
I am not able to see how communicative competence and 
its theoretical mastery in the social sciences are 
supposed to eliminate the barriers between groups, 
groups which in reciprocal critique charge each other 
with harboring a coercive character in their present 
ways of understanding. In this instance "the gentle 
power of productivity” seems indispensible, and along 
with it the acceptance of the claim of a completely 
different type of competence, specifically that of 
political activity. %4 


The question is, however, whether Gadamer provides an 
adequate account of human political existence on the basis of the 


view, incorporated in the claim of his philosophical hermeneutics 
to universality, 


that understanding and agreement are not primarily and 
originally a way of behaving towards a text acquired 
through methodical training. Rather, they are the 
culminating form of human social life, which in its 
final formalization is a speech community. Nothing is 
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left out of this speech community; absolutely no 
experience of the world is excluded.85 


According to Gadamer, the lives individual human beings live are 
shaped, both internally and externally, in terms of their mental 
as well as their physical development, by the communities in 
which they find themselves. These communities are, in turn, 
products of language. Although these languages differ, the fact 
that an experience has been expressed in one means that it is in 
principle expressible and so intelligible in another as well. 

- In principle, therefore, all human beings 
can agree. And the clear need for international cooperation in 
responding to the environmental crisis produced by a 
technological will to mastery, Gadamer thinks, makes the 
conditions for the development of such human "solidarity" better 
now than ever.8© In contrast to Habermas, who regards appeals to 
emotions to be essentially coercive, because they are not purely 
rational, Gadamer thinks that rhetoric may legitimately be 
utilized in achieving such an agreement. (According to Gadamer, 
language is, after all, fundamentally metaphorical and the 
distinction between rhetoric and logic is, therefore, ill- 
founded.) The question is, still, whether persuasion can simply 
or entirely replace coercion at the basis of human community, as 
both Gadamer and Habermas hope. On the basis of even more 
untraditional readings of Plato than Gadamer’s, we shall see, 
both Strauss and Derrida answer, no. 


In maintaining that there are unbridgeable oppositions or 
alternatives which cannot be adequately expressed, much less 
mediated by language, both Strauss and Derrida return in 
different ways to Heidegger. According to both these 
commentators, neither language nor logos entirely encompasses 
everything; there is something alogos which always remains. ®7 
Although the debate between Gadamer and Habermas has received 
much more critical attention, the differences between Gadamer, 
Strauss, and Derrida are more fundamental. Both Gadamer and 
Habermas agree not only that there are different kinds of reason 
but also that the kind upon which free human communities is based 
is in principle universal. In light of the alternatives 
represented by Strauss and Derrida, we shall see, Gadamer looks 
both less conservative and less relativistic. 


Although Gadamer argues in opposition to both Hegel and 
Heidegger that history does not have an end, he does think it has 
an irreversible direction. 


The principle of freedom is unimpugnable and 
irrevocable. It is no longer possible for anyone still 
to affirm the unfreedom of humanity. . . . But does this 
mean that .. . history has come to an end? ... Has 
not . . . man ha[{dj to translate the principle of 
freedom into reality? Obviously this points to the 
unending march of world history in to the openness of 
its future tasks. .. . 38 


Gadamer is, we see, fundamentally a liberal. Arguing that 
history has no necessary direction and that it may, indeed, even 
be reversed, both Strauss and Derrida raise questions about the 
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centraiicy and grounds of human freedom as well. 
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